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THIRD SERIES. 
LORDS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10. Page 
Meerine or THE New Partiament—The PaRtiaMENnt quet by Com- 
mission ee 1 


Row or THE Lorps — Garter King of Kens attending, dilicered at the 
Table (in the usual Manner t of the Lords Temporal in the First 
Session of the Twentieth Rad of the United Kingdom. 

Certificate of the Election of Fifteen Representative Peers for Scotland, 
= also with to the Sixteenth Peer that the Votes for 
of Kellie and The Lord Rollo were equal—Debivered, and 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10. 
CuorcE oF A Speaker—The Right Honourable Jonn Evetyn Denison 


unanimously called to the i ee e's oe 4 
LORDS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11. 
SPEAKER OF THE HovsE or CoMMONS PRESENTED AND APPROVED sen Re 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11. 
Mr. Speaker reported Her Majesty’s Approval, and took the Oath, with 
other Members. 
COMMONS, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12. 
Several other Members took the Oath. 
COMMONS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 14. 
Several other Members took the Oath. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15. 


A Sprrecu or THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 14 
The Earl of Abergavenny—Sat first in Parliament after the Death of his 


Father. 
The Lord Carysfort—Sat first in Parliament after the Death of his Father. 
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[December 15.] 


New Peers—The Right hon. Sir William Page Wood, ht, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, Baron Hatherley of Deceit in the 
County of Gloucester. 

William Ernest Baron Feversham, Viscount Helmsley of Helmsley 
= eg of Feversham of Ryedale in the North Riding of the County 
of Yor 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15. 


New Writs IssvED ei wa i 
Several other Members took ie Oath. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


New Mempers Sworn 
New Writs IssvED 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 
Tae Lorp Bisnor or Derry AND Rapuoe took the Oath .. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


Wer fMajesty’s Most Gracious Speech delivered by The Lonp CuancELLoR 
REPRESENTATIVE PEER FoR Scortanp—The Earl of Rosse, in the room of 
the late Lord Farnham, deceased. 


Select Vestries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1* es se oe oe 


Avvdress to Wer Majesty on Wer Most Gracious Speech— 
THe QvreEn’s Speech having been reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
An Address to Her Masesty thereon moved by The Earl of — 
(The Motion being seconded by The Lord Monck) .. 
After short debate, Address agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente. 


CuarrMan oF CommitrEEs—The Lord ReprespaLe appointed, Nemine Dis- 
sentiente, to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 

CoMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 

Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JouRNALS—appointed. 

AprEaL CoMMITTEE—appointed. 

REcEIVERS AND TRYERS OF PETITIONS—appointed. 

Ecclesiastical Courts Bill [«.u.]—Presented (The Earl of Shaftesbury); read 1* (No. 2) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


New Writ Issvep. 

New Memsers Sworn. 

ConTRovERTED Exxctions—Judges’ Reports severally read 
PrivitEces—Committee for Privileges appointed. 
Outlawries Bill— 


Bill “for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries,” read 
the first time; to be read a second time. 
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Avdress to Mer Majesty on Her Most Gracious Speech— 
The QuzEEN’s SpEEcH reported by Mz. SpeakeEn—An humble Address ents 
moved by Mr. H. Cowper (The Motion being seconded by Mr. Mundella) 
After debate, Motion agreed to; and a Committee appointed to draw up 
the said Address. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
Encuisn FisHerres—Question, Mr. Dodds; Answer, Mr. Bruce 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill— 
Considered in Committee :—After short debate, wi 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that ane be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend and perpetuate the Acts relating to Contagious or Infectious Diseases 
among Cattle and other Animals, and for other purposes,—({ Lord Robert Montagu.) 


Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. Selwin- 
Lbbetson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 1.] 
KircHen AND REFRESHMENT Rooms (HovseE or HO et Com- 
mittee appointed and nominated 


Admiralty Jurisdiction (County Courts) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Norwood, Mr. Headla, 
Mr. Candlish) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 2] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 

New Peer—The Earl of Caithness in that part of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland called Scotland, Baron —— of the 
United Kingdom os 

Banxrvuptoy Brr—Pvstic hiiaciinsiiitil Lord Chelmsford ; Answer. 
The Lord Chancellor :—Short debate thereon 

Tue ApprREss In ANSWER TO THE QUEEN’S ised 


“That the Address to Her ty agreed to on Tuesday last be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Whole House :  Srdaved That the Lords with White Staves do wait 
upon Her Majesty to know at what time Her Majesty will be bis pleased to 
appoint to be attended with the said Address,”—(Earl Granville) ee 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


Private Bustness—Ratmway Bris— 
Resolutions (M7. Dodson :)—After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 

Tue Appress iv ANSWER TO THE QvuEEN’s SpEEcH—ReEport or ADDRESS 

nan up, and agreed to:—To be presented by the Whole House :— 
Councillors humbly to know Her snip fied 8 acing when She 

will be attended 

ScorLaAND—PorTPATRICK eee AND Laournovss—Queston, Lord Gases 
Answer, Mr. Bright 

Tue Asyssrn1an Expeprtion—Question, Mr. Bisa po er, The ee 
cellor of the Exchequer 

Poor Law (IrELAND)—Question, Mr. M‘Mahon ; Answer, Mr. C. Penteahas 


Returns—Question, Colonel Sykes ; Answer, Mr. Monsell . 

IMPRISONMENT FOR Drest—ARrREsT OF A YouNG Ctht--Qanetion, Sir George 
Jenkinson ; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

Fonps or TRADES comeineers Mr. Gourley Mr. Hadfield ; Answers 
Mr. Bruce 
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Hypothec Abolition (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Carnegie) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill for the abolition of the Land- 
lord’s right of Hypothee in Scotland, ordered (Mr. © te, Mr. 
Fordyce, Mr. Craufurd); presented, and read the first time [Bill 4.) 


Endowed Schools Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. W. E£. Forster) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Endowed Schools and other Educational Endowments in England, and 
otherwise to provide for the advancement of Education, ordered (Mr. 
William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary Bruce); presented, and read the 
first time [ Bill 3.] 


Party Processions (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Ir. W. Johnston) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to repeal | an Act intituled “An Act to restrain 
Party Processions in Ireland,” ordered (Mr. William Johnston, The 
O’ Donoghue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 6.] 
Sunday Trading Bill—Ordered (Mr. Thomas Hughes, Lord Claud Hamilton) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 5] ee ee ee 


Printrinc—Select Committee appointed and nominated o8 gh 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
Tue Appress ry ANswWER TO THE QuEEN’s Speech—The Lord CuamMBeRiArIn 
of the Hovsrnoxp (The Viscount Sypnzy) reported that Her Majesty has 
pointed Monday next, at twelve o’clock, to receive the Address of this 
ne at Buckingham Palace bs 


Ramway Buus—REso.vrions on in _ 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
Foreign Marrs—Question, Mr. Alderman Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 
Tue Treasury Boarp—Question, Mr. Sclater-Booth ; Answer, Mr. Ayrton 
Army—TRAINING OF THE In1sH Mizrr1a—Questions, Colonel French, Colonel 
Forde; Answers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue = 
Pearous—Ches or Mr. J. Cassetts, A BririsH Sunsnor—Question, 
Mr. Winterbotham ; Answer, Mr. Otway 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PeorrE Act, 1867—THE Raveratone Cuvee— 
Question, Mr. Charles Forster; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
Care Cotony—EnsLAVEMENT oF Karrir Cnmipren—Question, Mr. R. 
Fowler; Answer, Mr. Monsell :—Short debate thereon 
Proposep Vrapuct oN THE TuHamEes EmsanxkMENT—Observations, Lord 
Elcho, Viscount Bury; Reply, Mr. Layard :—Short debate thereon .. 
Tre Crummat Ciasses—Question, Sir G. Jenkinson; Answer, Mr. Bruce 


Election Expenses Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Fawcett) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law ‘relating to the Expenses of 
Returning Officers at Elections, ordered (Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Baines, Mr. 
U'Laren); presented, and read the first time [Bill 7.] 


Drocuepa Writ—WDoved, 
“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland to make 
out a new Writ for the electing of a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Drogheda, in the room of Benjamin a uire, whose Election 

has been determined to be void,” —{ Mr. Glyn) a 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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[February 19.} Page 
East India Irrigation and Canal Company Par See ae 
Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 8] « 152 
County Courts Bill—Ordered (Mr. or ipes0 — Mani passin 
read the first time [Bill 9] .. -» 152 
Pusiic Petrrions—Select Cumaleten appointed and saad ee 152 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 


AppreEss In ANswER TO Her Maszsty’s Speecu a . 158 


Order made on Thursday last, that the Address to Her Majesty, 
y mse to on Tuesday last, be presented by the Whole House, dis- 


Ordered, That the said Address be presented to Her Majesty by the 
Lords with White Staves. 
Parliamentary Proceedings Bill (x. eesaeanean (The eee of Salisbury) ; 
read 1* (No, 7) oe -. 158 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE Pansnieunens cans Gustin ee eins Gamenteness 
User oF THE Biack Rop—Select Committee sn OU :—List of the 
Committee .. . és .. 158 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
ImporraTION OF ForeriGn SHEEP AND Sey Mr. siaeeenatee 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster . 154 
THe Meroantrte Marrve—Question, Mr. Candlish ; Answe, ‘Mr. Bright 156 
Tretanp—Granp Jury Laws — Question, Mr. Dawson ; Answer, Mr. 


Chichester Fortescue ; . 156 
PaRLIAMENT—THE Easter Rucess—Question, Mr. Hardcastle; Answer, Mr. 

Gladstone .. . 157 
REPRESENTATION OF THE Paces Act, 1987 «o> Snsnsmnasuner OF oem 

HOLDERS—Question, Mr. Eustace Smith; Answer, Mr. Gladstone a 
Army—Tue Yeomanry Oavatry—Question, Mr. Neville-Grenville ; Answer, 

Mr. Cardwell 158 
Cusa—IMPrIsONMENT OF A Burrisn Suszcr—Question, Mr. ‘Crum- Ewing: 

Answer, Mr. Otway 159 
TkELAND—RELEASE OF FENIAN Ocnviete=Quesiicns, The O’Conor Don, Mr. 

Gathorne Hardy; Answers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. .. 159 
Txe Convict Gzorce Roserts—Question, Sir hasan Jenkinson ; Answer, 

Mr. Bruce... 161 
Tue Convict Richarp Bounam—Question, Mr. Walter; Amower, Mr. — 162 
Crammer Prevention Bui—Observations, Mr. Bruce . .. 164 
Tue Appress iv ANSWER TO THE QUEEN’s rune: Ohemvetioan, Mr. 

Gladstone ‘ 164 


Order that the Address to Her Majesty be presented by the Whole House 
” maar (Mr. Gladstone :)—Address to be presented by Privy 
un: 


Political Pensions for Civil Offices— 
Resolution considered in Committee ». 165 
Resolution agreed to :—Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


— — Committee on Motion, “‘ That a Supply be ted to Her 
oy owe | : ”’—Queen’s Speech referred :—Motion considered :—Resolved, 
at a Supply be granted to Her Majesty: Resolution to be 

gen To-morrow. 
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Rateable Property (Metropolis) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Goschen) ee - 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to rovide for uniformity in the 
Assessment of Rateable Property in the Metropolis, ordered (Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Arthur Peel, Mr. Ayrton); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 12.] 


Rateable Property Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Goschen) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to provide for ; a common basis 
of value for the purposes of Government and Local Taxation, and to 
promote uniformity in the Assessment of Rateable Property in En land, 
ordered (Mr. Goschen, Mr. Arthur Peel, Mr. Ayrton); presented, an read 
the first time [Bill 11.] 


Ecclesiastical Titles Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. MacEvoy) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to repeal the Act of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth Victoria, chapter sixty, intituled, ‘‘ An Act to pre- 
vent the Assumption of certain Ecclesiastical Titles in respect of places 
in the United Kingdom,” and Section Twenty-four of the Act of the 
tenth George the Fourth, chapter seven, ordered (Mr. MacEvov, Mr. 
William Gregory, Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Mr. Corbally); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 13.] 


DvumrriessHirE Exection—WDMoved, 


That a Select Committee be appointed, to “‘ consider whether Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow 
is disqualified from sitting and voting as a Member of this House under the Statute 
22 Geo. 3, ce. 45, and to Report their opinion thereon,”’—(Mr. Thomas Chambers) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—And, on Feb. 24, Committee nomi- 
nated :—List of the Committee 


Sale of Liquore—Acts read ; considered in Cednnitan Resolution iii — 
tion reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Wilfrid 2 Mr. Bazley, ” Dalway) ; = 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 10] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Pusuic Bustvess—Bit1ts RELATING TO IRELAND—Question, The Marquess 
of Clanricarde; Answer, Earl Granville 26 

Croonat Law—Repression or Crrre—Notice, The Earl of Kimberley 

Common Law Courts (Ireland) Bill ena ih Earl Granville) ; 
read 1* (No. 9) oe ee ee 


* 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


Harsovurs oF RervcE—Question, Mr. Bourke ; Answer, Mr. Bright 

Tue Inpian BupGer—Question, Mr. J. B. Smith; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Facrory Rerurns—Question, Mr. Baines; Answer, Mr. Bruce 

PotivutTion oF Rrvers—Question, Mr. James Howard; Answer, Mr. Buse 

Tue GOVERNMENT OF THE ARMy—Question, Lord Elcho; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ~ 

Returns or Inpian OrFicers—Question, Colonel Sykes ; $ " Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. 

InrortaTion oF Foreian SHEEP AND Carrte—Question, Mr. Synan; Answer, 
Mr. W. E. Forster ‘a 

Pay = a Crerxs—Question, Captain Grosvenor ; : " Answer, Mr. 

ers 

Locat MANAGEMENT OF THE MertRororis—Question, Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, 

Mr. Bruce... oe ae es ‘ 
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Eneuisn FisHerres—Question, Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. Bruce bad 


Tue Carttze Pxracve—Question, Sir James Elphinstone; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 

Tue ‘“‘ WILL-oF-THE-WIsP”’ Tovaxax—Question, Mr. Hardcastle ; Anowee, 
Mr. Childers oy +4 


TRELAND—RELEASE OF FENIAN Cusvmee~Cbewentions, Mr. C. Fortescue 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DesT—ARREST oF A CurtD—Question, Sir G. Jenkinson ; 
Answer, Mr. Bruce aye “ ee oe 


Vacating of Seats Bill— 
Moved, ‘“‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to repeal section twenty-six of the Act of the 
sixth year of Queen Anne, chapter seven, relating to the — of raacmerees ac- 
cepting office under the Crown,”—( Viscount Bury) 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Locat Taxation—Mortion ror an Appress—Doved, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the present amount, incidence, and 
effect of Local Taxation, with a view toa more enn raeaeeanname of these burdens,” 
—(Sir Massey Lopes) ee ee 


After long debate, Motion, by leave, etidress. 


Revenue Officers Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Monk) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to remove restrictions from 
certain Officers employed in the collection and management of Her Ma- 
esty’s Revenues, and to enable them to take part unreservedly in the 
ection of Members to serve in Parliament, ordered (Mr. Monk, Sir 
Harry Verney, Mr. Craufurd); presented, and read the first time 
[ Bill 14.] 
University Tests Bill— 
Considered in Committee ;—After short debate oe 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that —_ be given to bring 
in a Bill to repeal certain Tests and alter certain Statutes affecting the constitution of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge,—( Mr. Solicitor General.) 
Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Bouverie, 
Mr. Grant Duff); presented, and read the first time [Bill 15.] 


Money Laws (Ireland) Bill— 

Considered in Committee ; After short debate oe 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to equalise the Money Laws of England and Ireland, by extending to Ire- 
land the provisions of the Act seventh George the Fourth, chapter six, “ To prohibit 
the issuing of Promissory Notes under a limited sum,”—{ Mr. Delahunty.) 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Delahunty, Mr. Blake, Mr. Dawson) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 16.] 


Libel Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Baines) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law of Libel, ordered (yr. Baines, 
Mr. Candlish, Mr. Morley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 17.] 


Tames EMBANKMENT—ProposEp Vrapvcet—JMoved, 

That a Select Committee be appointed, ‘‘to inquire into the Roadway and Viaduct 
proposed to be made on the Thames Embankment from Hungerford Bridge to Wellington 
Street, Strand, and whether the site might not be more advantageously occupied by 
some Public Building ; also to inquire whether any, and if so what, controlling power 
over Public Works in the ——T is vested in and exercised y any Government 
Department,”—(Lord £lcho) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to: —And, on March 2, Committee 
nominated :—List of the Committee oe ee - 
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SUPPLY—Resolution, ‘‘That a os taal ay en 
and agreed to, Nemine Contradicente : 

Sranpive Orpers—Select Committee on asi Orders ennteatiete —List 
of the Committee . 

Setxction—Committee of Selection nominated : —List of the Committee ee 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


Annuity Tax (Edinburgh) Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. M‘ Laren) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to abolish the Annuity Tax, or 
Ministers’ Money, i in the parish of Canongate, within Edinburgh, and 
to make other provisions respecting the stipend of the Minister in that 

arish, and of the Ministers in the city parishes, ordered (Mr. M‘Laren, 
Vir. Miller, Mr, Crum-Ewing.) 


Poor Law (Ireland) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. M‘Mahon, Mr. Blake, Mr. 
Downing, Mr. Stacpoole) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 18] ee 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Quzxn’s Sprrcp—Her Masesty’s AnswER TO THE ADDRESS reported ., 


Coan Diszases Act—Question, Viscount Lifford; Answer, The Meat 
of Morley ee 
CHAIRMAN OF Commmennno~-Ohessvations, Lend Redesdale .. 


Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill— 
A Bill to extend and improve the Parochial Schools of Scotland, and to 
make further provision for the education of the people of Beotland 
presented (The Duke of Argyll); read 1* (No. 11) ° 


Private Buis— 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any petition for a Private Bill after Monday the 
22d of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved by the Court of 
Chancery ; nor any petition for a Private Bill approved by the Court of Chancery after 
Monday the 10th of May next : 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any report from the judge 8 upon petitions pre- 
sented to this House for Private Bills after Monday the 10th o of May y next : 

Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and published, bite affixed on the doors of > 
House and Westminster Hall. (No. 10) 


Brazilian Slave Trade Bill [u.u.]—Presented ( The Eat of Clarendon) ; — 1" (No. 14) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Metropolis Gas Bills— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Imperial Gas Bill and the Bills of all other Companies 
supplying the Metropolis with Gas be referred to the same re P 
—(Mr. Thomas Chambers) ., . : 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Contacious Diszases Act, sa SS eee i Mr. Mitford; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. 

TreLanD—MEDICAL AND Epvcarronat Cuangxs—Question, Mr. Gregory; 
Answer, Mr. Ayrton ee os 

ConsTITUTION OF THE Boarp oF Apwinarry— Question, Sir James Elphin- 
stone; Answer, Mr. Childers oe os 

Her Masesty’s Answer TO THE ADDRESS neni 


Consecration Frrs—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, Mr. Ayrton as 
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[February 25.) 

Toe ‘“ Atasama”? Oxrams—Quoestion, Mr. ween ent Answer, 
Mr. Otway .. 

Huvson’s Bay Company, Bririse Cotvacsta—Question, Sir Harry Verney 
Answer, Mr. Monsell . 

Inp1ia— Native Sonornsnrre—Question, Sir ‘Stafford Northcote ; Answer, 
Mr. Grant Duff 

Inp1a—Tux Nawas oF Torx—Question, Mr. Stacpocle Anowe, Mr. Grant 


IrELAND—THE Fanta Coxvicrs—Question, Sir Frederick Heygate; Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. ‘ 

Inp1a—ReEmovaL oF THE SEAT OF Govasmane-~@Quection Mr. Dilke ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. 

Accrments rin Coat Mrives—Question, Mr. Genes Answer, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen 

Sarissury Gaor—REMOVAL OF Parownns—Question, Dr. ‘Lush; Anove, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen .. 

Merauuirerovs Mrves—Question, Mr. Kinnaird rare 5 Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen oe oe 


Assessed Rates Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Goschen) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ‘for amending the Law with 
respect to Rates assessed upon Occupiers for short terms, ordered (Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. John Bright.) 


Married Women’s Property Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Russell Gurney) oe ee 

Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law with respect to the ‘~ #! of 
Married Women, ordered (Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Headlam, Mr. Jacob 
Bright) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 20.] 


Marriage with Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Thomas Chambers) .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to legalize Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister, ordered (Mr. Thomas Chambers, Mr. Morley.) 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
Tae War wy New ZEatanp—Observations, Earl Granville 


Habitual Criminals Bill— 
Bill for the more effectual prevention of oon presented _ Lord me 


Seal) 
After a debate, Bill read 1* (No. 18.) 


Lord Napier’s Annuity Bill [1.u.]—Presented (The Duke of Argyll); read 1* (No. 15) 

Governor General of India Bill [#.1.]—Presented ( The Duke of Argyll) ; read 1* (No. 16) 

Fine Arts Copyright Consolidation and as Bill [#.1. sdiaeiaia an 
Lord Westbury); read 1*(No. 17) .. 

Private Buus—Standing Order Committee on, appointed: —List of the 
Committee .. ee 


Private Bruis— 
All petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Order Committee, unless otherwise ordered 


OrroseD PrivaTE veseanmacnns —— and nominated :—List of the 
Committee 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Importation oF Forzicn SHeEP—Question, Mr. Crmagies Answer, Mr. 


W. E. Forster a 
Army—Tue New ZEALAND War Mzps1-—Question, Viscount Enfield ; 
Answer, Mr. Cardwell nd ‘ ae és 


Sprcran anp Common Jurres—Question, Viscount Enfield; Answer, The 
Attorney General o0 oe oe we 

IrELAND—Law or LanpLorp AND Tenant—Questions, Mr. Downing, Mr. 
Blake ; Answers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Gladstone 

Stave TrapE—BraZzILian bro ere eres Mr. Henry Samuelson ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone wt ée 

Army—MiIriTary ee Sir Patrick O'Brien ; jatant 
Mr. Cardwell 

Tue Parent Laws—Question, Mr. James Mowebd pornrn “The Attomey 


General és ws ee 
Exemptions FROM Poor ise--Queitien, Mr. Wheelhouse; Answer, Mr. 
Goschen en mr ee oe ee 


Suprpry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


REPRESENTATION OF ing gern, Mr. Raikes, Mr. M‘Mahon ; 
Reply, Mr. Chichester Fortescue : ee 


Trapves Unrons—Observations, Mr. Serjeant ins Reply, Mr. Bruce 


Porrpatrick LicgHTHOUSE — ee Lord Garlies, 367; Reply, 
Mr. Bright .. a 

Rute of THE Roap At Sx1—Observations, Sir John ef ; Reply, Mr. 
Bright 

REDUCTIONS IN THE Geventiidien DosthenehsWOhaeaneiieth Sir Seni 
Elphinstone ; Reply, Mr. Childers :—Short debate thereon 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Crviz Service SupprEMENTARY EstTimaTE—considered in Com- 
mittee—Resolution ua uP “te a 


Roman Carnoric Cuarrtres AND RecIsTRATION oF Burtats—Mored, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of the Act 23 and 24 
Vie. c. 134, being an Act to amend the Law regarding Roman Catholic Charities, and 
into that of any Acts passed subsequently to the passing of the above mentioned Act, 
which may or may have been held to modify or alter the operation of the above Act, 
or which relate to the subject matter thereof; and into the operation of the Act 
52 Geo. 3, c. 146, and into that of the 27 and 28 Vic. c. 97, which Acts relate to the 
Registration of Burials,” —(Mr. Newdegate) 


Motion made, and Question put:—The House divided ; pom 46, Noes 
85; Majority 39. 


Stannaries Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. St. Aubyn) — - oe 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill for amending the Law relating 

to Mining Partnerships within the Stannaries of Devon and Cornwall, 

and to the Court of the Vice Warden of the Stannaries, ordered (Mr. 

St. Aubyn, Mr. Pendarves Vivian, Mr. Brydges Willyams, Mr. Kekewich) ; 

presented, and read the first time [Bill 24. ] 
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[February 26.) 


Beerhouses, &c., Bill— 
Acts read ; considered in Committee ;—After short debate 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to ing 
in a Bill to amend the Law for Licensing Beerhouses, and to make certain alterations 
with respect to the sale by retail of Beer, Cider, and Wine,—(Mr. Selwin-Ibbetson. ) 


Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Akroyd, Mr. 
Headlam) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 22.] 


Sea Birds Preservation Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Sykes) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill for the Preservation of Sea Birds, ordered (Mr. 
Sykes, Mr. Clay, Mr. Ward Jackson.) 


Law of Evidence Bill— 


Motion for Leave (If. Denman) 

Motion agreed to:—Bill for the further amendment of the Law of Evi- 
dence, ordered (Mr. Denman, Mr. Locke King, Mr. Locke); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 25.] 


Court of Common Pleas (County Palatine of Lancaster) Bill—Ordered (Mr. West, 
Mr. Bazley, Mr. Davison) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 26] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 1. 


The House met ; and having gone through the business on the Paper, 
[House adjourned. ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 1. 


Ratine or Miyes—Question, Mr. St. Aubyn; Answer, Mr. Goschen 

Tue Herne Bay Oyster Grounps—Question, Mr. Pemberton; Answers, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Childers 

JUDGMENTS ON ELECTION Perrrioxs—Question, Mr. Vernon ‘Wascoust: An 
swer, Mr. Bruce 

Poor Law—PAyYMENT OF Ries BY Ownme—Question, Mr. Liddell ; pets 
swer, Mr. Goschen 

Army — Cartripce Maxine — ‘nection. Odea Sykes; Answer, Mr. 
Cardwell ‘ 

Mzreoror1s— Orzx Spaces oF ‘Sr. JAMES’S Panz — Question, Sir Yeunxy 
Hoare ; Answer, Mr. Layard $e 

THE Sanmrrasmen oF YORKSHIRE AND Lewossmie—Question, Mr. Gatinnns 
Hardy ; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 

ConVEYANCE OF FEVER a ee ae Dawson-Damer ; An- 
swer, Mr. Bruce 4 


Ratine or Woops—Question, Mr. Kekewich ; ania Mr. Sabie 
Merropoutis Locan Manacement Act—Question, Mr. Locke; Answer, Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen 


Eccrestastican Trrtzes Act REPEAL + Buus —Question, Mr. Walpole; Answer, 
Mr. MacEvoy ‘ 


Established Church (Ireland) Bill— 


Acts 39 and 40 Geo. 3, c. 67, 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 37, 1 and 2 Vie. ec. 109, 
35 Geo. 3, c. 21 Ireland), 40 Geo. 3, c. 85 (Ireland), 8 and 9 Vic. ec. 25, 
and Resolution [7th May 1868 relative to the Established Church 

(Ireland) read, and considered in Committee “ 
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[March 1.] 


Established Church (Ireland) Bill—continued. 


After long debate, 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to put an end to the Establishment of the Church in Ireland, and to make 
rovision in respect of the Temporalities thereof, and in respect of the Royal College of 

aynooth,—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John 
Bright, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 27.] 

ConTROVERTED Exxctions—Certificates and Reports from the Judges relating 
to the Elections for the Wick Burghs and Boroughs of Bridgwater, 
Bodmin, Penryn, and Coventry, reported ., °° oe 

Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 0’ Reilly, Mr. Pim, Mr, Peel 

Dawson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 29] ee vA 


Metropolitan Commons Supplemental Bill—Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. 
Secretary Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 30] ee 


ill —Ordered (Mr. Knatchbull-Eh , Mr. Bruce); 
a a time am 31] wera avane —_ 


Pusric Accounts—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee iz 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 2. 
New Perr — Edward Anthony John Viscount Gormanston in that jart 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called Ireland, 
created Baron Gormanston of Whitewood in the county of Meath 


Brazilian Slave Trade Bill (No. 14)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Clarendon) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 
Common Law Courts Ireland Bill (No. 19)—~ 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Lord Dufferin) wi 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2*, and committed to 
Committee of the Whole House on Zwesday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 2. 
GovernMENT Contractors, 22 Gzo. III. o. 45 — Question, Mr. Rylands; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone sf - ae or 
Tretanp—Txe Lrvrne or Varent1a—Question, Sir Thomas Bateson; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone - ‘se - 
Carprvat CULLEN AND THE Privy Covuncm or Ine~anp — Question, Sir 
Thomas Bateson; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue * 
TurNPIKE Trusts—Question, Mr. G. Clive; Answer, Mr. Bruce ii 
Poor Law AmenpMENT Bui— Question, Mr. Kavanagh; Answer, Mr. 
M‘Mahon 


Navy—Royat Navat Reserve—Question, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy ; Answer, 
Mr. Childers “a es i o* 
AcricutturaL Lasovr Commission — Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, 
Mr. Bruce ee 9s es oe 
Inp1a—Tae Recent Accrpent at THE Boorse Guaut—Question, Sir Stafford 
Northcote ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff a as me 

Poor Retier AssEssmENT—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, Mr. Goschen 
Metrororis—Hypr Parx—Question, Mr. W. Cowper; Answer, Mr. Layard 
Merropotis—Victor1a Park—Question, Mr. C. Reed ; Answer, Mr. Layard 
aig ay mag PRESERVED Mears—Question, Mr. Lusk; Answer, 
. ers ee ee ee ® 
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[March 2.) 


EcorestastioaL Titres Act Repeat Senn = Howiegste 
Answer, Mr. MacEvoy oe 
Inp14a—Tue Garrison oF Konar—Queston, "Mr. Weil; _ Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. ° ee 
DEPARTMENT OF Aanoutrvas— Mood, 
“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the action with reference to Agri- 
culture of various Public Authorities, with a view to consider the expediency of recom. 


mending that some one Department be made responsible for dealing _ ae 
and legislative questions affecting Agriculture,”—(Mr. Acland.) 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Representation of the People Act (1867) Amendment Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. HT. B. roryohemy J $e es y 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend ‘‘ The Representation 

of the People Act, 1867,” ordered (Mr. Henry B. Sheridan, Mr. Gourley.) 


Poor Law (Scortanp)—Woved, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the operation of the Poor Law in 
Scotland ; and whether any and what amendments should be made therein a 
Craufurd. ) 

After debate, Motion agreed to: -—Select Committee eppointed :—And, on 
March 17, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Locat Taxation—Observations, Sir George Jenkinson oe 


Game Laws (Scotland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. IM‘ Lagan) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill to amend the Game Laws of 
Scotland, ordered (Mr. M'Lagan, Mr. Fordyce, Mr. Orr Ewing); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 32.] 


Surriy—Rerort—Resolution [Feb. 26] reported oe 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to 
Burials Regulation Bill— 
Acts read; considered in Committee .. 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given j 
bring in a Bill to amend the Law which Te Hathele the aid of Persons in England 


not belonging to the Established Church,— 
Resolution reported : —Bill ordered (Mr. Hadjeld, Me Che Charles Reed, Mr. Henry Richard, 


Mr. Candlish) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 83.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3. 


Bayswater Market and Baths Bill (by Order)\— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ”’ 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now, ” 
and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six 
months,”—(Mr. Thomas Chambers :)—Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand of the Question,” put, and negatived :—Words added :— 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for six 
months. 

Metropolitan Street Tramways Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ”’ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and ‘at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months »—( Ur. 
Pease ::\—After debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now ’ stand part 
of the Question: ”°—The House divided ; Ayes 209, Noes 78; Ma- 
jority 131 :—Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed. 

PaRLIAMENT—THE Easter Recess—Observations, Mr. Ayrton 
Assessep Rates ete Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answer, 
Mr. Ayrton 
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[March 3.} 


Sunday Trading Bill [Bill 5}— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Thomas Hughes) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months," —( fr. 
Taylor :)—After short debate, Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question: ’’—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :-— 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for To-morrow. 


Election Expenses Bill [Bill 7)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(I/r. Fawcett) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months ». (Mtr. 
Floyer :\—After short debate, Question put, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 165, Noes 168 ; 
Majority 3:—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to :—Bill put off for six months. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes 


Life Insurance Companies Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Stephen Cave) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Life Insurance Companies, ordered (Mr. Stephen Cave, Mr. Basley, Mr. 
Russell Gurney); presented, and read the first t time [Bill 35.] 


Game Laws (Scotland) (No. 2) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Lord Elcho) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill to amend the Game Laws in 
Scotland, ordered (Lord Elcho, Sir Graham Montgomery) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 36. ] 


GevERAL Vatvation, &c. (IRELAND)— 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the constitution and management of the de- 
partment of the general Valuation of Ireland, the cost of the Townland and Tenement 
Freeh) and all matters connected with the annual revision thereof, ,’—( Colonel 

reach ee a ee 

And, on April 5, Committee nominated 

Lands Clauses Consolidation Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Basley, Mr. 
Jacob Bright, Mr. Graves, Mr. — Mr. Dixon, a Hibbert) ; ee and read 
the first time TBill 34] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 4. 


Parliamentary Proceedings Bill (No. 7)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) 
After ‘debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Brazilian Slave Trade Bill (No. 14)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into a Committee on the said 
Bill, read 
After short debate, House in Committee accordingly ; Bill reported with- 
out Amendment; and to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 4. 
Army—TxHE War Orrice anp HorseE PE Mr. White; An- 
swer, Mr. Cardwell 
THe Marr Dutires—Question, Mr. M‘ Cumbie; ‘Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 
Poor Law—GinBert Unser —Question, Mr. Mitford ; iano, Mr. douben 
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[March 4.] Page 
Poor Law—ConvEyAnce oF FEvER sromaanenennenee ‘penta Dawson- 

Damer; Answer, Mr. Goschen 626 
Poor Law — EmicratTion oF Pavruns—Question, Sir Thomas Lloyd ; 

Answer, Mr. Goschen “¥ 627 
Navy—Orrice or Lorp Hier Anuar —Question, Mr. White ; Answer, 

Mr. Gladstone eg 
AssEssED Rates ne-~Countinn, Mr. Seneed ; Answer, Mr. Goschen ., 628 
Navy—Tue Coastevarp — Question, Mr. Stewart Hardy; Answer, Mr. 

Childers es 628 
Army—EXAMINATIONS FOR Cosnuannents--Abiealian, Colonel Barttelot ; i. 

swer, Mr. Cardwell . 629 
Tue BiLEeachworks Acrs — Question, Mr. Wilbraham Egerton ; Answer, 

Mr. Bruce... ae 629 
Cattte Trarric — CarriacE oF Live Gro — Question, Sir Robert 

Anstruther ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 630 
Army—Mniiit1A QuarTERMASTERS—Question, Mr. W. E. Price; Anewe, 

Mr. Cardwell ea ee ee . 630 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion moda, | and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’ 
Tue Asysstntan Expeprtion — Observations, Mr. White, Sir George 


Jenkinson ; Reply, Sir Stafford Northcote 631 
HammersmMitH BrrpoceE—TuHeE University Boat Rece—Chascticn. Wiceunt 
Bury; Answer, Mr. Bruce .. .. 640 


Motion, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Apsyssry1an Expeprrion—SvurrLEMENTARY VotE—Considered in 
Committee (In the Committee) es .. 641 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £3,600,000, be granted to Her Majesty, towards defraying the 
Expenses of the Expedition to Abyssinia, beyond the ordinary Grants of Parliament for 
Army and Navy Services,”—( The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) = 
After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —( Sir Patrick 
O’ Brien) 646 
After further short debate, Motion, by leave, ‘withdrawn :—Original Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND Mounicrpat Exections—DMoved, 


That-a Select Committee be appointed, “to inquire into the present modes of conducting 
Parliamentary and Municipal Elections, in order to provide further pee for their 


tranquillity, purity, and freedom,”—(Mr. Secretary Bruce) 648 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—And, on March 16, Committee 
nominated :—List of the Committee ; , .. 663 


BrewpiteY Writ—JDoved, 
“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a new 
Writ for the electing of a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the Borough 
of Bewdley, in the room of Sir Richard Atwood Glass, whose Election has been deter- 
mined to be void,”—(Mr. Noel) oe se oe 663 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the Writ for the Borough df Bewdley be suspended for twelve months,”—(Mr: 
Muntz,)—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 

stand part of the Question :’”—The House divided; Ayes 128, Noes 65; 
Majority 63 :—Main Question put, and agreed te. 
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[March 4.} 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) (No. 2) Bill— 
Acts read ; considered in Committee ;—After short debate ai 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to consolidate, amend, and make perpetual the Acts for preventing the introduc- 
tion or spreading of Contagious or Infectious Diseases among Cattle and other Animals 


in Great Britain,—(Mr. Dodson.) 
Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. William Edward 
Forster, Mr. Secretary Bruce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 38.] 


Pharmacy Act (1868) Amendment Bill— 
Act read ; considered in Committee ;—After short debate .. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend “ The Pharmacy Act, 1868,”—(Lord Robert Montagu.) 


Resolution reported :—Bill ordered (Lord Robert Montagu, Sir Graham 
Montgomery) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 37. } 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 5. 


APPROPRIATION OF ProreRTY— 

Moved, That there be laid before this House, a return of all Acts of Parliament whereby 
property belonging to any person, corporation, or trust has been taken from such person, 
corporation, or trust without their consent, and without securing to them full compen- 
sation for the property so taken, or without offence being charged against such _ 
corporation, or trust justifying such confiscation,—( The Redesdale) 

An Amendment moved to leave out from (‘‘consent”’) to the end of the 
Motion, and insert (‘‘ together with the reasons stated in such Acts for 
the appropriation of such property,””—( Zhe Earl Granville.) 

After short debate, Amendment and original Motion withdrawn. 


Habitual Criminals Bill (No. 18)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Kimberley) é 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on Monday, the 15th Instant. 


Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Bill Ur. li ata a he Lord Btesiaied of a ; 
read 1* (No. 25) ee 


Clergy Discipline and Ecclesiastical Courts Bill (=v. |-Presented (The Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) ; read 1* (No. 26) ee PY PTs 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 5. 


Post Orrice—AmeEnican Mar, Contracts—Question, Mr. we $ ann 
The Marquess of Hartington 
Navy—Greenwich Hosprrar—Question, Mr. Pease; pray Mr. Childers 


Svurriy—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Fatse WEIcHTs AnD MzAsvRES AND ADULTERATION— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that Her Majesty’s Government 
should give their earliest attention to the widespread and most reprehensible practices 
of using False Weights and Measures and of adulterating Food, Drink, and Drugs, 
with the view of amending the Law as regards the penalties now inflicted for those 
offences, and of providing more efficient means ~~ the no and prevention 
of fraud,”—(Lord Eustace Cecil,)—instead thereof . éé 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words iepseed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”"—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Rattway Accipents—Questions, Observations, Mr. Selwin-Ibbetson .. 
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[March 5.)} 
Surrtr—Committee—continued. 
Accrpents iv THE Carpirr Docks—Observations, Mr. Candlish ; Reply, 
Colonel Stuart, Mr. Bruce .. , 


TrRELAND—UNDER SECRETARY TO THE LORD Tauevenstie--hsreenegnit OF 
Smrr E. R. Wernerart — Question, Observations, Colonel Greville- 
Nugent; Reply, Mr. Chichester Fortescue :—Short debate thereon 

Execrion Perition Jupements — Observations, Mr. Vernon Harcourt; 
Reply, The Attorney General 


Cottection or Taxes—Question, Mr. Charles Forster ; ; | iail The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

InRisonMENT FoR Dest—Cask or Jonn Kaxw—Question, Observations 
Mr. Collins; Reply, Mr. Bruce “ en 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Dericrencies—considered in Committee ee oe 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £6,989, 0s. 6d., to make good Excess on Grant for Post Orricze Packer 
Service :—After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
(2) £400,894 7s. 4d., to make good Excesses on Grants for certain Cry 
ERVICES :—After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
Svurrry—Tue Anyssmstan Exprepition— 
Resolution [March 4] reported 
Moved, ‘‘ That the andatien be agreed to: "After short ‘debate, Resolu- 
tion agreed to. 


Court of Common Pleas (County Palatine of Lancaster) Bill 
Bill 26}— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(IMr. West) , 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and come 
mitted for Monday 5th April. 


Sea Birds Preservation Bill [Bill 28)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. C. Sykes) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday next. 
Bankruptcy Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Attorney General) .. 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to consolidate and amend the Law 
of Bankruptcy, ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General.) 


DrocHepa Writ— 


Moved, “ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
to make out a new Writ for the electing of a Burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Drogheda, in the room of Benjamin a Esquire, 
whose Election has been determined to be void,”—(Mr. Glyn) cea 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 8. 
Easter Hotypays—Norice—Hvnpson’s Bay Terrirory—Question, Lord 
Cairns; Answer, Earl Granville 


Passat ProcEEDINGS Buzz—Qeestion, The Marquess of Salisbury; 
Answer, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon mi : 
Oriel College, Oxford, Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*”” as 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2° accordingly. 


VOL. OXOCIY. [tun sEnizs. ] {d@] 
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[March 8.] 


Pustic Epvcation in Enoctanp, IrELanp, anp Scottanp—Observations, 
Earl Russell :—Debate thereon ; ee ee 


Brazilian Slave Trade Bill (No. 14)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°, ’’—( Zhe Earl of Clarendon) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 3° accordingly, and passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 
Contagious Diseases Act (1866) Amendment _ ( L.J— Presented nana eae 
Townshend); read 1* (No. 29) se 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 8. 


Tretanp—lInspectors or FisHertes—Question, Mr. — Auswer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland 

Stave Trap—E—West Coast.or Arrica SLAVE Pasnn—Qnestion, Sir William 
Hutt; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Tasrawp—Orry or Dus. Exzor10x — Question, Mr. O'Reilly ; ; Anwee, 
Mr. Ayrton .. . 

Tue Deanery or LICHFIELD AND ReEcToRY OF ; Parmmmnz—Question, Mr. 
M. A. Bass; Answer, Mr. Acland . 

Tautann—Porsane Praces—Tue Law or Crvim Bens0~-Questions, Sir 
Frederick Heygate; Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

ExrEensEs OF THE DIPLoMATIC cenit Mr. White ; Anewer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Sparyx—CasE OF THE “ Tonxan0"”—Question, “Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. 
Otway o- 

Tue Crym War 1n Savioutientinn. Mr. Dillwyn; henna Mr. Onwey. 


Herne Bay Oyster Company anp H.M.S. “ Buzzarp”’—Question, Mr. 
Pemberton; Answer, Mr. Bright 


REGISTRATION (Inman) Acr—Question, Sir Hervey Beie } ; Aoutnn, 
Mr. Ayrton , 

CoLLEcTION oF RATES AND Taxes—Question, Sir John Sheieen: Ansan, 
Mr. Goschen 

EsTaBlisHED CHURCH (Inxtaxp) — Amount OF Exnowatexts—Question, 
Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Toe Invi Cryin Suave ExaminatTion—Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 


Assessep Rares Brrr—Question, Mr. C. Setters Answer, Mr. Goschen 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 
ConsTITUTION OF THE Boarp or TrEAsuny—Observations, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth ; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Debate thereon 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Navy Esrmiatres—considered in Committee 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) 63,300 Men and Boys. 
After long debate, Vote agreed to. 
(2.) £2,762,353, Wages to Seamen and Marines 
(3.) £1,172,268, Victuals and Clothing oe ve es 
After short debate, Vote agreed to. 
4.) £366,545 5s. 6d., Excess of Naval Expenditure, 1867-68. 
esolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Cusmnittes to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 
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[March 8. ] 
— Corporations (Metropolis) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Buxton, Mr. Thomas 
3); presented, and read the first time [Bill 39] .. oe 


Pe i of London Bill—Ordered (Mr. ret Mr. Thomas Bagh; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 40] os . ee 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 9. 


Lord Napier’s Annuity Bill (No. 15)— 
Observations, The Duke of Argyll :—Bill withdrawn o- es 


Missronarres 1n Curtva—Question, Observations, The Duke of Somerset; 
Reply, Earl Granville :—Short debate thereon é> 04 
Crive (IrELAND)—J/oved, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of the correspondence 
between the Irish Government and the stipendiary magistrate of Tipperary upon the aid 
to be given to the landlord of Ballycohey to enable him to serve certain notices upon 
his tenants, and upon the subsequent placing and the speedy withdrawal of extra police 
upon the townland of Ballycohey ; also of any correspondence between the Government 
and the lieutenant and the magistrates of the county of Tipperary on the same subject : 
Also, to move for, Copies of the returns of crime furnished to the Judge of Assize by 
the constabulary of each county in Ireland, and of the ieee —— of each such 
Assize,”—( The Marquess of Clanricarde) ee 


After short debate, Motion withdrawn. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 9. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND Municrpat Ex.ecrions—NoMInaTIoN orien: 
Mr. Brydges Willyams; Answer, Mr. Bruce 


GrprattaR Convict Prison—Question, Mr. Hibbert ; nian, Mr. Monsell 


IreLanp—Tue Fentan Convicr Macxey—Questions, Sir Thomas Bateson, 
Colonel Stuart Knox; Answers, Mr. Chichester Fortescue my 


Poor Law—Sicxk Poor Asytvums—Question, Mr. M‘C. Torrens; Answer, 
Mr. Goschen se 

Inp1A—Tue AMEER OF Avvenameran—Question, Mr. Beckett Deen: 
Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. ee 

Expowep Scnuoots Bu1—Question, Mr. Gathorne Hardy Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster We 

PaRLIAMENT—TuE Easter Rcess— Question, Mr. Hadfield ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. ; ; ee oe 


Real Estate Intestacy Bil 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Locke King 
After short debate, Motion poe to :—Bill for the better settling the Real 
Estates of Intestates, ordered (Mr. Locke King, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Hinde 
Palmer, Mr. Headlam.) 


Recisrration or Vorers—ioved, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into the Laws affecting the Registration 
of persons entitled to vote in the Election of Members to serve in Parliament for Boroughs 
in England and Wales, and to ict whether any and what amendments are a 
therein,”—(Mr. Harcourt) 


After short debate, Motion ag need to: :—And, on March 19, Committee 
nominated :—List of the Committee oe ee 


Representative Peers (Scotland and Ireland) Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Jf. Stapleton) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill ‘to alter the mode of electing 
Representative Peers in Scotland and Ireland, and to enable the Crown 
to summon such Scotch and Irish Peers as may not be Representative 
Peers to sit in Parliament for life, ordered (Mr. Stapleton, Colonel French, 

Colonel Stepney); presented, and read the first time [Bill 41. } 
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[March 9.] Page 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill [Bill 29]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. O'Reilly) _.. 989 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Murphy ::—Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question.” 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main Question 
put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed for Wednesday 


26th May. 
Marine Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Childers, Mr. Ayrton); presented, and 
read the first time .. ee oe es es 995 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10. 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill [Bill 1]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Lord Robert 
Montagu) - ee - o* ee 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—(J/r. 
Headlam.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question :”—The House divided; Ayes 197, Noes 253; Majority 56: 
—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :— 
Bill put off for six months. 


University Tests Bill [Bill 15]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(MMr. Solicitor 
General) ee ia oe si -. 1041 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(/r. 
Mowbray :;—Question proposed, “Phat the word ‘ now’ stand part of 
the Question.” 

After short debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Inclosure Awards Contr Palatine of Durham) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bentinck, Sir 
Roundell Palmer, Mr. William Lowther) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 44] 1054 


996 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 11. 


Private Braus—On Motion of The Chairman of Committees it was ordered— 


“That the time limited by the order of the 25th of February last for the reception of 
petitions for Private Bills be extended to the first sitting day after the recess at Easter” 1054 


Governor General of India Bill (No. 16)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( Zhe Duke of Argyll) -. 1055 
After debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday the 5th of April. 


Trrne Rent-Cuarces (IrEtanp)—Motion for, 
“ Return of all tithe rent-charges sold in the Encumbered and the Landed ‘Estates 
Courts, Ireland, specifying in each case, 
“1, Date of sale: 2. Amount of rent-charge: 3. Whence accruing: 4. Price for which 
sold: 5. How many times the amount of each rent-charge the price is equal to,”—( The 
Earl of Limerick) . oe os ». 1081 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Satmon Fisnerres (Scortanp)—Address for, 
“ Return of the rent or value of the stake or bag-net fishings in Scotland as the same ap- 
pear in the valuation roll of the counties or burghs within which such fishings are 
situate, with their rental for each year as shown in the valuation rolls for the last ten 
years,”—(Lord Abinger) os be oe «> 1082 


Address agreed to. 








TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 11. 


Forrran OrricE—Messrs. BrowELt AND Murray—Question, Mr. T. Potter ; 
Answer, Mr. Otway oe 

IreLanp—Inisu FisHery Connarasscorms — Question, Mr. Stacpocle; ; rm 
swer, The Attorney General for Ireland .. 

Inp1a—Ponsaus Tenancy Act—Question, Sir Charles Wingfila Anewe, 
Mr. Grant Duff o oe 

TasMANIA — Pustic Worsure — Question, Mr. C. Reed ; ‘Asewe, Mr. 
Monsell és os 

Loan Socretres—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; ‘ Anewe, Mr. ‘Bruce 

CoLLEcTION oF AssEssED TaxEs—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer oe oe 

EsTABLISHED CHURCH (Inmtann)—Arrncenzarsost OF Curonom PRoPERTY— 
Question, Mr. Corrance ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone oe oe 

MetTrRopotis—SEMAPHORE NEAR Patace Yarp—Question, — Dawson- 
Damer; Answer, Mr. Bruce . 

Coan Mines—ReEports oF Insrnorons—Question, Mr. Dimsdale; Ansven, 
Mr. Bruce ‘ 

Poor Law — Disrricr Meprcat Orricers (BrrmincHaM) — Question, Mr. 
Davenport ; Answer, Mr. Goschen aA 

IrELAND—Murver or Mr. AnkeTrett—Question, Mr. Wingfield Verner ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 

IrELAND—COoLLEGE oF Maynooru—Question, Mr. Newdegato ; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue ee 

DoMINIon OF Canapa—Nauwsounnesm>—Question, Mr. Adderley ; : Anowen, 
Mr. Monsell 

PaRLIAMENT—BvSINESS OF THE Hovan—Question, Mr. Faweett ; Anowe, 
Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon .. oe oe 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, 2 and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’ 


Army—Tue Horse Guarps AND THE Wak a, 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the ‘Quustion, i in order to add the 
words “in order to promote greater economy and éfficiency, the Departments of the 
Horse Guards and the War Office should be placed under the control of one respon- 
sible Minister,”—(Mr. White,)—instead thereof ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—Army Estiwates—considered in Committee ee ee 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) 127,366 Land Forces. 
After long debate, Vote agreed to. 
(2.) 1,760 Native Indian Troops. 
(3. ee ,313,800, General Staff and Regimental Pay, Allowances, and 
arges. 
(t.) rhe 185,600, Commissariat Establishment, Movement of Troops, &c. 
solutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 
Civil Service Pensions Bill—Ordered (Mr. Locke Ki ~~ Mr. Russell Gurney) ; - 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 46] 
Medical Officers Superannuation (Ireland) Bill — - Ordered (Mr. ‘Brady, Mr. Pim, 
Mr. Trant Hamilton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 48] .. 
Game Laws (Scotland) (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Loch, Sir Robert ram Mr. 
Parker) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 47] * 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 12. 


Law or Hypotnec ry Scortanp—WMoved, 
That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into o operation m law of Hypo- 


thee in Scotland,—( The Earl of Airlie) + 
After short debate, Motion agreed to —~hal, on March 18, Committee 
nominated :—List of the Committee ae oi a. 
Bankrupt Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [1.1.] — Presented (The Marquess of 
Clanricarde) ; read 1* (No. 30) ee ee es we 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 12. 


Scortanp — Faccor Vortmne ww PEEBLESSHIRE — Petition presented (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke :\— Petition read :—Questions, Sir Graham Mont- 


gomery; Answer, Mr. Speaker . os ee 
IrELaAnp—MounicipaL FRaNcHISE—Question, Mr. M‘Clure ; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue *P ee 


Inp1A—Tue Bank or Bompay—Question, Mr. “Nicol; Aimee, Mr. Grant 


Bankruptcy Brair—Question, Mr. Cross; Answer, The Attorney General 
Posr Orrick — Inman Mart Service Conrracr — Question, Mr. Graves; 


Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer oe oe 
ScorLanD—QUEEN’s REMEMBRANCER—Question, Mr. Miller; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone. ee 
Poor Law (Soor:.sxp)—Asaneswmwrs—Question, Mr. Craufurd ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate ie as a ee 
Post Orrick — Lire Assurances — Question, Mr. Wells ; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington .. es es ve 
Post Orrice—PostacE on Newsparers—Question, Mr. Stapleton ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington oe - oe 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Epvcation 1x Larce Towrns—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the state ™ Education in the 
great Provincial, Towns,’—(Mr. Melly,)—instead thereof . ea 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Scortanp—Faccot Votes in Scotcn CovntreEs— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be faid before this House, Return, in a tabulated 
form, from each county in Scotland showing the total number of non-resident pro- 
prietors qualified to vote for a Member of Parliament, distinguishing in separate 
columns the number of those whose property in such county as shown by the Valua- 
tion Roll is of less annual value than £100, £50, £20, and £14, and also those 
at and under £10 respectively; showing the nature of the qualification whether 
Fiars, Life Renters, Superiors, or Feuars; also the number of such County Voters 
resident within any Royal or Parliamentary — within each as respectively,” 
—(Mr. Craufurd,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mar Packer Conrracts—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “the Contracts entered into by the Postmaster General with Messrs. 
Cunard and Co, and Mr. William Inman for the conveyance of Mails from this 
Country to the United States be referred to a Select wea 9s of this House,”—~ 
(Mr. Seely,)—instead thereof ee ee . eo 
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[March 12.] Page 
Suprpry—Mam Packet Conrracts—Committee—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Jf. wm 
put, and negatived :—Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question: ’””—The House divided; Ayes 86, Noes 115 ; 
Majority 29:—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Contract entered into by the Postmaster General with Messrs. Cunard 
and Co. and Mr. William Inman for the conveyance of Mails from this Country to the 
United States be referred to a Select Committee of this House. 

Select Committee to consist of Seven Members, five to be nominated by the Committee 
of Selection, and two to be added by the House. 

And, on March 16, Mr. Szgty and Mr. Graves added, Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


Mutiny Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Secretary Cardwell, The Judge Advocate); pre- 


sented, and read the first time ee oe +» 1808 
Seeds Adulteration Bill—Ordered (Mr. Welby, Mr. Brand, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr. Read) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 49] ee - 1808 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 15. 


Despatcu or Business 1x Paruiament—S/oved, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to consider whether any facilities can be given 
for the despatch of business in Parliament, ar in regard to the relations of the 
two Houses,”—( The Earl Granville) - 1809 


Motion agreed to :—Select Committee appointed, such Committee to consist 
of six Lords, three to be a quorum :—List of the Committee. 


And a message sent to the Commons to acquaint them that this House has appointed a 
committee of six Lords to join with a committee of the Commons “ To consider whether 
any facilities can be given for the despatch of business in Parliament, especially in regard 
to the relations of the two Houses ;’’ and to request that the Commons will be pleased 
to appoint an equal number of members to be joined with the members of this House. 


Habitual Criminals Bill (No. 18)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 1309 
After long time spent therein, Amendments made :—the Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next; and Bill to be printed as amended 
(No. 32.) 
Naval Stores Bill (a.1.J]—Presented (The Earl of Camperdown) ; read 1*(No. $8) .. 1348 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 15 


Orper or Sr. Micnart anp Sr. Gzorncze—Question, Mr. Raikes; Answer, 

Mr. Monsell .. 1348 
TRELAND—INFLAMMATORY Sraxonzs AT Lncenrox—Question, Sir John Hay 

Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue 1349 
Metropotis—Buriicton Hovse—Question, Lord Ronald Gower; Riiewen, 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen .. 1351 
TreLanp—CuHuRcH Pacseers—Iiemesseneen, Resnewone—Parvare Ey- 

DOWMENTS—Question, Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 1851 
Navy—lInstrvuctions To Navan Ques on ForrEIGN Srarsome—Question, 

Colonel Sykes; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 13538 
MeErropouiTaN Potice—Question, Viscount Enfield ; Auowe, Mr. Knatch- 

bull-Hugessen ° 1354 
ScorLanD—EMPLOYMENT OF Womzx AND Cuuseme IN Agumneen~Qune- 

tion, Mr. W. Cartwright ; Answer, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen .. 1855 
TreLtanp—Banxkrvuptcy Law—Question, Mr. Fitzwilliam Dick; Aaswen, 

The Attorney General for Ireland ‘aa ns .. 1855 











TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
{March 15.] Page 


Endowed Schools Bill [Bill 3}— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. W. E. Forster) 1356 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee :—And, on April 1, Committee nominated : 
—List of the Committee .. ee : .» 1415 


University Tests Bill [Bill 15)]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [10th March ““ That the Bill be now read a second time ;” 
and which Amendment was, to leave out the word “ now, ” and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”— 
(Mr. Mowbray : :)—Question again proposed, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question:’”—Debate resumed .. 1415 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—( Mr. 
seegnes Hope: :)—The House divided; Ayes 75, Noes 251; Majority 
176. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question.’ 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. Raikes.) 
After short debate, Motion, by on re, withdrawn. 
After further short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of 
the Question,” put, and agreed to:—Main Question put, and agreed to: 
—Bill read a second time, and committed for Wednesday 5th May. 


PaRLIAMENT—DeEsPATcH OF Busmvess rin PARLIAMENT—JOINT ComaiTTEE— 


Observations, Mr. Gladstone 1459 
Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Blake, "Viscount Burke, Colonel Ames, 
Mr. Kavanagh) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 51] ee + 1459 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 16. 


Common Law Courts (Ireland) Bill (No. 9)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 1459 
Amendments made :—The Report thereof to be received on Friday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 16. 
TRELAND—PROPERTY OF THE In1sH Cuurco—Question, Mr. Mellor; Answer, 


Mr. Gladstone .. 1461 
Law oF Exravrrso—Question, Mr. M‘ Cullagh —_— :  eanebes Mr. 

Otway ., . 1462 
Inp1A—Banva ann KirwEeE Boors—Queston, Colonel North ; haowe, 

Mr. Grant Duff os 1462 
Army—ALLOWANCEs To Troops ry CHINA AND Jaran—Question, Colonel 

North; Answer, Mr. Cardwell , 1463 
Dret or Meronant Szamen—Question, Mr. Gilpin ; Anawer, Mr. Bright 1463 
Army—CanTEENS—Question, Mr. R. Shaw; Answer, Mr. Cardwell .. 1464 
Post Orrice—Marms to THE Unirep Sratres—Questions, Mr. Crawford, 

Mr. Sclater-Booth ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington .. .. 1464 
Tue Roxat Parrioric "Foxp iam o Mr. Locke King; Answer, 

Mr. Cardwell 1465 
TreLanD—MaynooTu CorzzcE—Question, Mr. Sinclair Aytoun Anewer, 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue .. «+ 1465 
Poor Law Commissioners (Inztaxp)— Question, Mr. W. “EL Gregory ; 

Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue ‘ .. 1466 


Inp1a—Juanst Prize aa Mr. T. Chandhens; , Mr. 
Grant Duff .. .. 1466 
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[March 16.] 
Contacious Drszaszs ang ag aoe 2) ee Sir James 


Elphinstone ; Answer, Mr 
Hamuersmirn Brroce—Untversiry Boat Raczk—Question, Viscount wee ‘ 
Answer, Mr. Bruce 


PaRLIAMENT—RULES OF a Mr. Bentinck, “Mr. Beresford 
Hope; Answer, Mr. Speaker 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL eee - _ — COcmaivien Tue 
BaLtoT— 

Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Select Committee on Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections, to take into consideration the various methods of taking Votes by 
Ballot which are at present in use in portions of the British Empire and in other Coun- 
tries, together with any modifications thereof which may be suggested, and to — 
upon the most efficient and convenient system of Balloting,” —(Mr. Leatham) 


After long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Post Horse anp Carriace Licences Dutres— 
Acts read :—Moved, ‘‘ That this House will immediately resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider the said Acts,”—(Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Income Tax—Woved, 


“That it is expedient to include in the Financial arrangements of the Government for the 
ensuing year the unconditional repeal of the Income Tax on trade profits and personal 
property of all kinds ; and that any atid be raised by an increased tax on land and 
fixed property,” (Mr. Whalley) a 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, wiiidvens. 


Metropolitan Poon Act (1867) Amendment Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Goschen) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Metropolitan 
Poor Act (1867), ordered (Mr. Goschen, Mr. Arthur Peel, Mr. Ayrton) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 53.] 


Prruvr Works Recvitation—DMoved, 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the hours of toil of the women and children employed 
in Printworks ought to be assimilated to the hours of toil of the women and children 
employed in factories,”—(Mr. Charley) 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrasa. 


Tretanp—Ciry or Dust Exection—Observations, Mr. Gathorne —— 
The Attorney General for Ireland; Reply, Mr. O’Reilly 


Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Attorney General for Ireland) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend “The Salmon 
Fishery (Ireland) "Act (1863),” and the Acts continuing the temporary 
provisions of the same, ordered (Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue); presented, and read the first time [ Bill 56.] 


PARLIAMENTARY AND Montcrpat Etectrions— 
Moved, *“‘ That the Select Committee on Parliamentary and spe 
Elections do consist of twenty-one Members,” —(Mr. Bruce) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—List of the Committee. 


Party Processions (Ireland) Bill [Bill 6]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. W. Johnston) 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(J/r. 
Stacpoole : :)—The House divided; Ayes 113, Noes 70; Majority 43 :— 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
VOL. CXOIV. [rump serms.] ([e ] 
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| March 16.] Page 
Despaton oF Busrvess in PartiaMent—Jornt CommitTEE— 
Lords’ Message [15th March] considered .. . 1560 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee of Six Members be appointed to join with the Select 
Committee appointed by the House of Lords, as mentioned in their Lordships’ Message 
of Monday 15th March, to consider whether any facilities can be given for the De- 
spatch of og in Parliament, especially in regard to the relations of the two 
Houses,” —{Mr. Gladstone.) 


Motion agreed to :—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee. 
Turnpike Roads Bill—Ordered (Mr. = Mr. = tga and read the first 


time [Bill 52] ee . 1560 
Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill—Ordeved ( Mr. Ayrton, Ur. “Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 54] ; . 1560 


Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Sapplenental Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Chichester Fortescue) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill55) ,. 1560 
Lord Napier of Magdala [Salary] Bill—Resolution reported, and agreed to: :— Bill 


ordered (Mr. Sede, Mr. Grant Duh, Mr. ae Fr « and read the first 
time [Bill 57] - 1561 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17. 


DvuMFRIESSHIRE WRrIT— 


Resolution [15th March] reported from the Select Committee on Members holding Con- 
tracts (Sir Sydney Waterlow) read, as followeth :—‘ That Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow is 
disqualified, under the Statute 22 Geo. 3, c. 45, from sitting and voting as a Member of 
this Llouse :”—Resolution read a second time, and agreed to :—New Writ Issued ., 1561 


County Courts Bill [Bill 9}]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Norwood) .. 1561 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(Sir 
Francis Goldsmid :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 

art of the Question.” 

Afte er short debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :— 

Second Reading deferred till Wednesday 12th May. 


Revenue Officers Bill (Bill 14]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Monk) . 1578 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘upon this day six months,”—(Ir. 
Pease. 

After Sete, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the 
Question :’—The House divided ; Ayes 88, Noes 207; Majority 119: 
—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :— 

Bill put off for six months. 


Libel Bill [Bill 17]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Baines) .. 1599 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,” —( Mr. 
Newdegate :)—Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question.” 
After short debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Poor Law (Scortanp)—Sztecr CommitTEE— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [10th March], 
“That the Select Committee on Poor Law (Scotland) do consist of 
Nineteen Members dibars Craufurd : sans memes sae proposed :— 
Debate resumed ; .. 1617 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Select Committee to consist of Twenty Members :—List of the Committee. 
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TurnPrKE Acrs ContTrInvANCE— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Sche- 
dules of the annual Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1868, and = their “ 
thereon,”—(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) .. 


And, on April 2, Committee nominated :—List ‘of the Committee 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 18. 


Private Brius— 

Standing Order No. 179. Sects. 1 and 2 suspended; and the time for depositing peti- 
tions praying to be heard against Private Bills, which would otherwise expire during 
the adjournment of the House, extended to the first = on which the House shall sit 
after the recess at Easter 

DespatcH oF Busmvess IN Pancsegean~deate Guar 


Message from the Commons that they have appointed a Select Committee of six Members 
to join with the Select Committee appointed by this House, “to consider whether any 
facilities can be given for the despatch of business in Parliament, especially in regard to 
the relations of the two Houses.” 


Message to the Commons to propose that the Joint Committee on, do meet in the 
Painted Chamber To-morrow, at half past Three o’clock. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee appointed by this House to join with the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the Commons on, have power to agree in the appointment of a Chair- 
man of such Committee. 


Recent Murpers tv IrEtanp—Question, Observations, The Marquess of 
Clanricarde ; Reply, Lord Dufferin :—Debate thereon 


Law or Hypornec ry Scortanp—Question, The Duke of Cletcbend 
Answer, The Earl of Airlie 


Increase of the Episcopate Bill [=.t. J—Presented ( The Lord Lyttelton); read 1* (No. 34) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 18. 


REVISION OF THE ER Mr. Hadfield ; Snare, The Attor- 
ney General .. 

Army—RIFLEs FOR Siainibiilie Mr. Stee: Answer, Mr. Cardwell 

Navy—Navat Cxaariamnvs—Question, Mr. Eykyn ; Answer, Mr. Childers. . 

Inpia—Miuitary Apromvtweyts—Question, Mr. O’Reilly; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff .. 


Case or WILLIAM Br arcume—Qnestion, Captain Dewees Besser hdavite, 
Mr. Bruce... as 


Rartway AccipENTS AT THE Suunen Geass —Qusation, "Mr. eee 

Answer, Mr. Bright oe 

— ~~ PoRTPATRICK Hinsovn—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. 

yrton ee : 

ba cr Fancrn—Question, Mr. R. Douler; Answer, Mr. 
onse << 


—— ScHoois Buz—Question, Mr. Chesley hasein, Mr. W. E. 
orster . 


TrELanp—Maynootu Corzz6z—Question, Sir George J enkinson ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 


Tuas —Fextasre—Quoston, Colonel Annesley; : jauue, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue 


Sramv—Tue ‘‘ Mermarp’ ‘an Adaation, Mr. Headlam ; dine, Mr. licen: 


Arnuy—Tue Wuirworts Guy—Question, Mr. T. Hughes; Answer, Mr 
Cardwell on as . 


Vatuation or Property Brrr—Question, Mr. Liddell; Answer, Mr. Gadi 
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Tretanp—Fentan Sprrecues at Cork—Question, Colonel Stuart Knox; 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue wi ». 1661 


Irish Church Bill [Bill 27)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—({/r. Gladstone) 1662 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Jr. | 


Disraeli.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


After long debate, Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
Grand Jury Cess (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. marek, Colonel ee ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 60] 4 .. 1759 


Despatcu oF Bustness IN PARLIAMENT—JOINT pba aay 


Lords’ Message considered se . 1759 
Ordered, That the Select Committee appointed to join 1 with the Committee appointed by 
The Lords, to consider whether any facilities can be given for the despatch of business 
in Parliament, especially in regard to the relations of the two Houses, do meet The 
Lords’ Committee in the Painted Chamber this day, at half after Three of the clock. 


Message to The Lords to acquaint them therewith. 
Ordered, That the Committee appointed to join with the Committee of The Lords have 
power to agree in the appointment of a Chairman of such Joint Committee. e 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 19. 


Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill (No. 11)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2",”—( The Duke of Argyll) ~ 4. 1759 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday the 12th of April. 


Despatcu oF Bustness In Par“LiAMENT—Jornt CoMMITTEE— 


Message from the Commons to acquaint this House that they have ordered that the Select 
Committee appointed by them to join with the Select Committee appointed by this House 
on, do meet the Committee of this House in the Painted Chamber this wines at half past 


Three o’clock as .. 1787 
Select Committee on, to meet forthwith. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 19. 


Post Orrice—Etxcrric TetEcrarnHs — Question, Mr. Samuelson; Answer, 

The Marquess of Hartington .. 1787 
Army—Tue 3rxp West Inpia Ruancewr—Question, Mr. Maguire; Answer, 

Mr. Cardwell . 1789 
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Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment prc ;,osed to 
Question [18th March], a That the Bill be now read a seconc time ;” 
and which Amendment was, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the 
end of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”— 
(Mr. Disraeli :) — Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question :”—Debate resumed -. 1791 
After long debate, Debate further adjourned till Monday next. 


Inclosure Awards (County Palatine of Durham) Bill [Bill 44]— 
Order for Second Reading read .. 1894 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday 

next. 
Imprisonment for Debt Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 61] .. 1894 
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LORDS. 





NEW PEERS. 


TuEspDAY, DecEMBER 15, 1868. 
The Right hon. Sir William Page Wood, Knight, Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, Baron Hatherley of Down-Hatherley in the County of Gloucester. 
William Ernest Baron Feversham, Viscount Helmsley of Helmsley and Earl 
of Feversham of Ryedale in the North Riding of the County of York. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 18, 1869. 
The Earl of Caithness in that part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Ireland called Scotland, Baron Barrogill of the United Kingdom. 


Tvespay, Marcu 2. 

Edward Anthony John Viscount Gormanston in that part of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland called Ireland, Baron Gormanston of ite- 
wood in the County of Meath. 


SAT FIRST. 


Tuvurspay, DecEmser 10, 1868. 
James Bishop of Hereford. 


Tvuxspay, DecEMBER 15. 
The Earl of Abergavenny, after the Death of his Father. 
The Lord Carysfort, after the Death of his Father. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 11, 1869. 
The Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


Tvurspay, Fesrvary 16. 
Archibald Campbell Archbishop of Canterbury. 
John Bishop of London. 
William Connor Bishop of Peterborough. 
Richard Chevenix Archbishop of Dublin. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvuary 18. 
The Lord Carleton, after the Death of his Father. 
The Duke of Norfolk, after the Death of his Father. 
REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR IRELAND ( Writs and Returns). 
The Earl of Rosse, v. Henry Baron Farnham, deceased. 





_—_e~ 


COMMONS. 





NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Tvrspay, DrecemBER 15, 1868. 
For Greenwich, v. Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, First Commissioner of the 


Treasury. 
For Ozford City, v. Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, Secretary of State. 
For London University, v. Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
For Pontefract, v. Right Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, First Commis- 
sioner of the Admiralty. 











NEW WRITS ISSUED—continued. 


[December 15.] 


For Birmingham, v. Right Hon. John Bright, President of the Board of Trade. 
For London City, v. Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen, Commissioner of Poor 


Law. 

For Southwark, v. Right Hon. Austen Henry Layard, First Commissioner of 
Works. 

For Halifax, v. James Stansfeld, esquire, Commissioner of the Treasury. 

For Plymouth, v. Sir Robert Porrett Collier, knight, Attorney General. 

For Exeter, v. Sir John Duke Coleridge, knight, Solicitor General. 

For Bradford, v. Right Hon. William Edward Forster, Vice President of the 
Committee of Council for Education. 

For Ripon, v. Lord John Hay, Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

For 7ruro, v. Right Hon. John Cranch Walker Vivian, Commissioner of the Trea- 


sury. 
For Wareham, v. John Hales Montagu Calcraft, esquire, deceased. 


TvEspAy, DECEMBER 29. 

For Louth, v. Right Hon. Chichester Samuel Parkinson Fortescue, Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

For Clare, v. Sir Colman Michael O’Loghlen, baronet, Judge Advocate General. 

For Kerry, v. Viscount Castlerosse, Vice Chamberlain of the Household. 

For Kildare, v. Right Hon. Otho Augustus FitzGerald, Comptroller of the House- 
hold. 

For Westmeath, v. Algernon William Fulke Greville, esquire, Groom in Waiting. 

For Mallow, v. Right Hon. Edward Sullivan, Attorney General for Ireland. 

For Wigtown District of Burghs, v. George Young, esquire, Solicitor General for 
Scotland. 

For Clackmannan and Kinross, v. William Patrick Adam, esquire, Commissioner 
of the Treasury. 

For Hawick District of Burghs, v. George Otto Trevelyan, esquire, Commissioner 
of the Admiralty. 

For Derbyshire (Southern Division), v. Sir Thomas Gresley, baronet, deceased. 


Dvurine REcEss. 
For Renfrew, v. Archibald Alexander Speirs, esquire, deceased. 


Wepnespay, Fesrvary 17, 1869. 
For London City, v. Charles Bell, esquire, deceased. 


TuursDAY, Fesrvary 18. 
For New Radnor, v. Richard Green Price, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Frmay, Fresrvary 19. 
For Wexford Borough, v. Richard Joseph Devereux, esquire, void Election. 
For Westbury, v. John Lewis Phipps, esquire, void Election. 


Tuurspay, Marca 4. 
For Bradford, v. Henry William Ripley, esquire, void Election. 
For Bewdley, v. Sir Richard Atwood Glass, void Election. 


Frmay, Marca 5. 
For Drogheda, v. Benjamin Whitworth, esquire, void Election. 
For Scarborough, v. Sir John Vanden Bempde Johnstone, baronet, deceased. 


Wenpnespay, Marca 17. 


For —_— County, v. Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow, incapable of Sitting and 
oting. 




















NEW WRITS ISSUED—continued. 


Monpay, Maron 22. 
For Hereford City, v. George Olive, esquire, and John William Shaw Wyllie, 
uire, void lection 
For Blac. , ». William Henry Hornby, esquire, and Joseph Feilden, esquire, 
void Election. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


TuEspay, DecemBer 29, 1868. 
Greenwich—Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 
Oxford City—Right Hon. Edward Cardwell. 
Southwark—Right Hon. Austen Henry Layard. 
London University—Right Hon. Robert Lowe. 
Pontefract—Right Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley Childers. 
Bradford—Right Hon. William Edward Forster. 
Ripon—Lord John Hay. 
Truro—Hon. John Cranch Walker Vivian. 
London City—Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen. 
Halifar—James Stansfeld, the younger, esquire. 
Birmingham—Rt. Hon. John Bright (being one of the people called Quakers, 

made the Affirmation required by Law). 


TuEspay, Fesrvary 16, 1869. 
Exeter—Sir John Duke Coleridge. 
Clackmannan and Kinross—William Patrick Adam, esquire. 
Hawick District of Burghs—George Otto Trevelyan, esquire. 
Kildare—Right Hon. Lord Otho Augustus FitzGerald. 
Kerry—Viscount Castlerosse. 
Plymouth—Sir Robert Porrett Collier. 
Renfrew—Right Hon. Henry Austin Bruce. 
Wigtown District of Burghs—George Young, esquire. 
Louth—Right Hon. Chichester Samuel Parkinson Fortescue. 
Mallow—Right Hon. Edward Sullivan. 
Clare—Right Hon. Sir Colman Michael O’Loghlen, baronet. 
Westmeath—Captain Algernon William Fulke Greville. 
Derby County (Southern Division)—Henry Wilmot, esquire. 


TurEspay, Fesrvary 23. 
London City—Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild. 


Mowpay, Mancz 1. 
New Radnor—Marquess of Hartington. 


Westbury—-Charles Paul Phipps, esquire. 


TvEspay, Marcu 9. 
Taunton—Henry James, esquire. 


Mowpay, Marcn 15. 
Bewdley—John Cunliffe Pickersgill Cunliffe, esquire. 
Bradford—Edward Miall, esquire. 


Turspay, Marcu 16. 
Scarborough—Six Harcourt Johnstone, baronet. 
Wexford Borough—Richard Joseph Devereux, esquire. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 18. 
Drogheda—Thomas Whitworth, esquire. 


VOL. CXCIV. [rTurmp series. } 









BY THE QUEEN. 
A PROCLAMATION, 







For dissolving the present Parliament, and declaring the Calling of another. 








VICTORIA R. 


EAS We have thought fit, by and with the Advice of Our Privy 

Council, to dissolve this present Parliament, which stands prorogued to 
Thursday the Twenty-sixth Day of November instant: We do, for that End, 
publish this Our Royal Proclamation, and do hereby dissolve the said Parlia- 
ment accordingly: And.the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgesses, and the Commissioners for Shires and Burghs, of the 
House of Commons, are discharged from their Meeting and Attendance on the 
said Thursday the Twenty-sixth Day of November instant: And We, being de- 
sirous and resolved, as soon as may be, to meet Our People, and to have their 
Advice in Parliament, do hereby make known to all Our loving Subjects Our 
Royal Will and Pleasure to call a new Parliament: And do hereby further de- 
clare, that, with the Advice of Our Privy Council, We have given Order that Our 
Chancellor of that Part of Our United Kingdom called Great Britain and Our 
Chancellor of Jreland do respectively, upon Notice thereof, forthwith issue out 
Writs, in due Form and according to Law, for calling a new Parliament. And 
We do hereby also, by this Our Royal Proclamation, under Our Great Seal of 
Our United Kingdom, require Writs forthwith to be issued accordingly by 
Our said Chancellors respectively, for causing the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, who are to serve in the said Parliament, to be duly re- 
turned to, and give their Attendance in, Our said Parliament; which Writs are 
to be returnable on Zhursday the Tenth Day of December next. 


























Given at Our Court at Windsor, this Eleventh Day of November, in the 
Year of Our Lord One thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, 
and in the Thirty-second Year of Our Reign. 





GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 














BY THE QUEEN. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


In Order to the Electing and Summoning the Sixteen Peers of Scotland. 


VICTORIA R. 


woe We have in Our Council thought fit to declare Our Pleasure 
for summoning and holding a Parliament of Our United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland on Thursday the Tenth Day of December next ensuing 
the date hereof: In order therefore to the electing and summoning the Sixteen 
Peers of Scotland who are to sit in the House of Peers in the said Parliament, 
We do, by the Advice of Our Privy Council, issue forth this Our Royal Pro- 
clamation, strictly charging and commanding all the Peers of Scotland to assemble 
and meet at Holyrood House, in Edinburgh, on Thursday, the Third Day of 
December next, between the Hours of Twelve and Two in the Afternoon, to nomi- 
nate and choose the Sixteen Peers to sit and vote in the House of Peers 
in the said ensuing Parliament by open Election and Plurality of Voices of 
the Peers that shall be then present, and of the Proxies of such as shall be 
absent (such Proxies being Peers, and producing a Mandate in Writing duly 
signed before Witnesses, and both the Constituent and Proxy being qualified 
according to Law); and the Lord Clerk Register, or such Two of the Principal 
Clerks of the Session as shall be appointed by him to officiate in his Name, are 
hereby respectively required to attend such Meeting, and to administer the Oaths 
required by Law to be taken there by the said Peers, and to take their Votes, 
and immediately after such Election made and duly examined to certify the 
Names of the Sixteen Peers so elected, and to sign and attest the same in the 
Presence of the said Peers the Electors, and return such Certificate into Our 
High Court of Chancery of Great Britain: And We do, by this Our Royal Pro- 
clamation, strictly command and require the Provost of Edinburgh, and all other 
the Magistrates of the said City, to take especial Care to preserve the Peace 
thereof during the time of the said Election, and to prevent all manner of Riots, 
Tumults, Disorders, and Violence whatsoever: And We strictly charge and com- 
mand that this Our Royal Proclamation be duly published at the Market Cross 
at Edinburgh, and in all the County Towns of Scotland, Ten Days at least before 
the Time hereby appointed for the meeting of the said Peers to proceed to such 
Election. 


Witness Ourselves at Windsor, this Eleventh Day of November, One 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, and in the Thirty-second 
Year of Our Reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 












First Lord of the Treasury 
Lord Chancellor . 4 ° 
President of the Council . 
Lord Privy Seal . 








Secretary of State for War 
Secretary of State for India 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
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of the Board of Trade 


Council for Education 
Lords of the Treasury 


Lords of the Admiralty 


Secretary of the Admiralty 


Under Secretary for Colonies 
Under Secretary for War . 
Under Secretary for India . 
Judge Advocate General 
Attorney General ° 
Solicitor General ° 


Lord Advocate . 
Solicitor General 


Lord Lieutenant 
Lord Chancellor 


Attorney General 
Solicitor General ° 


Lord Steward . P P 
Lord Chamberlain . ‘: 
Master of the Horse . PI 
Treasurer of the Household 
Comptroller of the Household 


Master of the Buckhounds . 


Mistress of the Robes 





President of the Board of Trade 
Chief Commissioner of Works and Public 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 


Vice Chamberlain of the Household ° 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms Right Hon. Marquess of Exess. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard . 


Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal 


THE MINISTRY 
Or tHe Ricut Honovrastze BENJAMIN DISRAELI as rr stoop 
AT THE END OF THE LAST PARLIAMENT. 





Secretary raf State, Home Department 
Secretary ot State, Foreign Department 
Secretary of State for Colonies . 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law Board . 
Paymaster of the Forces, and Vice President 


Vice President of the Committee ar Pri 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


THE CABINET. 


NOT IN 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief . 


Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners . . 
Under Secretary, Home Department . 
Under Secretary, Foreign aeeeaen 


Right Hon. Benzamin Drsraxut. 

Right Hon. Lord Carns. 

His Graee the Duke of Martsorovex. 
Right Hon, Earl of Matmessurr, G.C.B. 
Right Hon. Garnorne Harpy, 

ve Hon. Lord Srantey. 

His Grace the Duke of Bucxivenam and Cuanvos, K.G. 
Right Hon. Sir Jonn Somerset Paxineron, Bt., G.C.B. 
Right Hon. Sir Srarrorp Henry N Norracors, Bt., C.B. 
Right Hon. Gzorez Warp Honr. 

Right Hon. Hawry Tuomas Lowzy Cozry. 
His Grace the Duke of Ricumonp, K.G. 


Right Hon. Lord Jouw James Rosert Manners, 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Loutanant Right Hon. Earl of Maro. 


THE CABINET. 


H.R.1. the Duke of Camsriner, K.G. 
His Grace the Duke of Monrnosz, K.T. 
Right Hon, Jouw Wirson Parren. 
Right Hon. Earl of Drvow. 


Right Hon. Srzraen Cave. 


my Right Hon. Lord Rosgrt Mowraev. 


Hon. Gzrarp James Nort, Henny Waitwons, Esq., 
and Sir Granam Granam Montcomerry, Bt, 

Vice Admiral Sir Atexanpen Minx, K.C.B., Vice 
Admiral Sir Sypyzy Coxtpors Dacnrzs, K.C.B., 
Rear Admiral Groner Henry Szyrmuovr, C.B., 
Rear Admiral Sir Jonn Coartes Datrrmpie Har, 
Bt., and Caartes Du Cane, a8 7 

Colonel Txomas Epwarp Tarior and Groner Sciarer- 
Boortz, Esq 

Lord Henry Grorez Caantes Gorpon Lennox. 

Sir Mrcuart Hicxs-Beacu, Bt. 

Sir James Ferevsson, Bt. 

Epwarp Curistorpaer Ecrrron, Esq. 

Right Hon. Cuartzes Bowrzr ADpDERLEY. 

Right Hon. Earl of Lonerorp, K.C.B. 

Right Hon. Lord Cuinton. 

Right Hon. Jonn Rosgert Mowsray. 

Sir Joun Burexss Karsuake, Knt. 

Sir Wu Bato. Brerr, Knt. 


SCOTLAND. 


Right Hon. Epwarp Sraarnearn Gorpor. 
JouN Esq. 


IRELAND. 


Most Hon. Marquess of Anzrcorn, K.G, and K.St.P. 
Right Hon. ApranaM BrewsTERr. 

Right Hon. Earl of Maro. 

Right Hon. Roszrt Ricwarp WaRReEn. 

Micuazt Harrison, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Right Hon. Earl of Tanxervitiz. 
Right Hon. Earl of Braprorp. 

His Grace the Duke of Braurort, K.G. 
Right Hon. Percy Eezrron Henserr. 
Right Hon. Viscount Royston. 

Right Hon. Lord Cxravp Hamitron. 


Right Hon. Earl Capoeay. 

Right Hon. Lord Corvitiz of Cuxnoss. 
Lord Aurrep Hewry Pager. 

Her Grace the Duchess of W211 xeon. 
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TH 


First Lord of the veges . 
Lord Chancellor 
President of the Council | 
Lord Privy Seal . 
Secretary of State, Home ‘Department 
Secretary of State, Foreign an 
Secretary of State for Colonies 
Secretary of State for War 
Secretary of State for India 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
First Lord of the Admiralty 
Postmaster General . 
President of the Board of Trade ‘ 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
(Ireland) . 
Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law Board. 


. . . 


E CABINET. 


Right Hon. Wausau Ewart Grapsrone. 
Right Hon, Lord Harneaer. 

Right Hon, Earl Dz Grey and Riror. 
Right Hon. Earl of Knaercer. 

Right Hon, Henry Austin Bruce. 
Right Hon. Earl of Cuarenpoy, K.G. 
Right Hon. Earl Granvitze, K.G. 
Right Hon. Epwarp CarpwetL. 

His Grace the Duke of Aneyuix, K.G. 
Right Hon. Rosgrt Lowe. 

Right Hon. Hue Cutuive Earviey Carpers. 
Right Hon. Marquess of Harrineron. 
Right Hon. Joun Brier. 


Right Hon. Curcuester Samus Forrescve. 
Right Hon. Gzorez Joacnim Goscuey. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

Chief Commissioner of Works and Public 
Buildings 

Vice President of the Committee of Pri 
Council for Education ‘ 


Lords of the Treasury . 


ivy 


Lords of the Admiralty . 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 


Secretary of the Admiralty ° 
Secretary to the Board of Trade 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners 
Under Secretary, Home Department 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department 
Under Secretary for Colonies 

Under Secretary for War 
Under Secretary for India 
Judge Advocate General . 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 


H.R.H. the Duke of Camsrinez, K.G. 
Right Hon. Lord Durrznin, K.P., K.C.B. 


Right Hon, Austen Henry Lararp, 


Right Hon. Wittram Epwarp Forster. 


Right Hon. James Sransretp, Most Hon. Marquess 
{ of Lanspowns, Wittiam Patrick ApaM, Esq., and 
Hon. Captain Joun Crancn Waker Vivian. 

Vice Admiral Sir Sypnzx Couipoys Dacres, K.C.B., 
Vice Admiral Sir Ropert Spencer Rosiyson, K.C.B., 
Captain Lord Joun Hay, C.B., and Gsorez Orro 
Trevetran, Esq. 

Grorez Grenrett Guiry, Esq., and Acron Smzz 
Ayrton, Esq. 

Wittuam Epwarp Baxter, Esq. 


" Gxoncz Jonunx Suaw-Levevne, Esq. 


Artaur Wetirster Pret, Esq. 

Epwarp Hvuerssen Knatcusuii-Huerssen, Esq. 
Arraur Joun Orway, Esq. 

Right Hon. Witt1am Monsett. 

Right Hon. Lord Norrasroox. 

Mountstuart Exvpainstone Garant Dorr, Esq. 
Right Hon. Sir Corman Micnart O’Loeutuey, Bt. 
Sir Rosert Porretr Couurer, Knot, 

Sir Jonn Duxe Cotenwer, Knut. 


SCOTLAND. 


Lord Advocate 
Solicitor General 


Lord Lieutenant 
Lord Chancellor . . 

Chief Secretary to the Lord ‘Lieutenant 
Attorney General 
Solicitor General 


Right Hon. Joun Moncrzirr. 
Georer Youna, Esq. 


IRELAND. 
Right Hon. Earl Spencer, K.G., K.P. 
Right Hon. Tomas O’ Hagan. 
Right Hon. Cuicuester Samvuet Forrescus. 
Right Hon. Epwarp Suttivay, 
Cuartes Rosert Barry, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Lord Steward . 
Lord Chamberlain 
Master of the Horse 
Treasurer of the Household 
Comptroller of the Household 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household 

Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard 
Master of the Buckhounds . ° 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal 
Mistress of the Robes 
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Right Hon, Earl of Bessnoroven. 

Right Hon. Viscount Sypwer, G.C.B. 
Most Hon. Marquess of Aitessury, K.G. 
Right Hon. Lord Dz Taszer. 

Right Hon. Lord Orgo Aveustus FirzGzraxp. 
Right Ion. Viscount CasTLeRossz. 

Right Hon. Lord Forry. 

His Grace the Duke of Sr. AuBans. 
Right Hon. Earl of Cork, K.P. 

Lord Atrrep Henry Pacer. 

Her Grace the Duchess of AneYLL, 
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Memu.— According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 


beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness Toe Prince or 
WaAtes. 


His Royal Highness Aurrep Ernest 
Azert Duke of Eprvsuren. 

His Royal Highness Grorce Freprrick 
ALEXANDER CHARLES Ernest Avcustus 
Duke of CuMBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Grorczk Wimi11Am 
FREDERICK Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE. 

AronrsaLp CampseEtt Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY. 

Writs Pace Lord Hatuertey, Lord 
Chancellor. 

Wut Archbishop of Yorx. 

Ricuarp CHENEvix Archbishop of Dusty 
Grorce Freperick Samvet Earl Des 
Grey, Lord President of the Couneit. 

J = oe of Kuwsertey, Lord Privy 

eal, 


Henry Duke of Norrotx, Earl Marshal 
of England. 

Epwarp Apotpuvs Duke of Somerset. 

Cuartes Henry Duke of Ricumonp. 

Wuuum Henry Duke of Grarron. 


Henry Cuarzes Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT, 








WruuMm Amerivs AvuBREY DE VERE 
Duke of Saryr ALBans. 


Grorce Gopotrum Duke of Lzzps. 
Wu. Duke of Beprorp. 

Wuu1usM Duke of Devonsutre. 

Joun Wriyston Duke of Martnorover. 
Cuartes Cecrt Joun Duke of Rurianp. 


WriuusMm Arexanper Lovis SrepHen 
Duke of Branvon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 

Wut Joun Duke of Portianp. 

Wru1am Drogo Duke of MancuestTer. 

Henry PetnHam ALEXANDER Duke of 
NEWCASTLE. 

Atcrernon Grorce Duke of Norrn- 
UMBERLAND. 

Artuvur Ricnarp Duke of WetiiverTon. 

RicHarp PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke 
of BuckineHaM AND CHANDOS. 

Gerorce GranviLLE Wituiam Duke of 
SuTHERLAND. 


Harry Georce Duke of CLEVELAND. 


Joun Marquess of WrNcHESTER. 

GzorcE MarquessofTWEEDDALE. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Cuartes Kerra Marquess of 
LAaNnsDOWNE. 


Joun Vitirers Stuart Marquess Town- 
SHEND. 
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Rosert Artnur Tarsor Marquess of 
SALISBURY. 

Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Baru. 

James Marquess of Anercorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Ricnarp Marquess of Hertrorp. 

Joun Patrick Marquess of Bure. 

Wuuus Atieyne Marquess of Exeter. 

Cuar.es Marquess of NorrHamrton. 

Joun Cartes Marquess CampEn. 

Heyry Wiritiam Gzorce Marquess of 
ANGLESEY. 

Grorce Horatio Marquess of Cootmon- 
DELEY. 

Gzorce Wriu1aM FRreperick Marquess 
of AILESBURY. 

Grorce Tuomas Jonn Marquessof WEst- 
mEATH. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Freperick WituiamM Joun Marquess of 
Bristow. 

ArcurpaLp Marquess of Arzsa. 

Ricnarp Marquess of WEsTMINSTER. 

Gezorce Aveustus ConsTANTINE Mar- 
quess of NoRMANBY. 


Cares Joun Earl of Surewssvry. 

Epwarp Grorrrey Ear! of Dersy. 

Francis Toreoruitvs Henry Earl of 
Huntinepon. 

Georce Rosert Cartes Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MonTGoMERY. 

Wu Reermap Earl of Devon. 

Cuartes Joun Earl of Surrotk anp 
BERKSHIRE. 

Rvuporen Wiuu114M Basi Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Franois Wirit1AM Henry Earl of West- 
MORLAND. 

Grorce Aveustus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of Luxpsey. 

Grorce Harry Earl of Stamrorp anpD 
WarRIncTon. 

Gzrorce James Earl of WINCHILSEA AND 
NorrincHaM. 

Gezorce Antuur Put Earl of Cuestsr- 
FIELD. 

Jonun Wriu1aM Earl of Sanpwicn. 

Artuur AucERnon Earl of Essex. 

Wuu1am Georce Earl of Cartisie. 

Watrer Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 

Antnony Earl of SHarressury. 

Earl of BERKELEY. 





Monraavu Earl of Anmvapon. 

Ricuarp GrorczE Earl of Scarsroven. 

Gerorce Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

Grorce Wim Earl of Coventry. 

Victor Atsert Grorce Earl of Jensry. 

Wuuim Henry Earl Povteztt. 

Suorto Jonn Earl of Morton. 
for Scotland.) 

CospaTrick ALEXANDER Earl of Home. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Grorce Earl of Happrneron, 
for Scotland.) 

Tuomas Earl of Lavprerpate. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Davy Granam Drvumwonp Earl of 
Arruz. (lected for Scotland.) 


Joun TuHornton Earl of Leven anp MeEt- 
VILLE. (Elected for Scotland.) 

DunzarJamesEarlofSzrxmx. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Tuomas Joun Earlof Orxnzy. (Zlected 
for Scotland.) 

Sewatuis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 

Wr1am Watter Earl of Darrmouts. 

Cuarzzs Earl of TANKERVILLE. 

HeneaGE Earl of AyYLEsForp. 

Francois Tuomas Dz Grey Earl Cowrer. 

Pump Henry Earl Stannope. 

Tuomas Avaustus WOoLSTENHOCLME Earl 
of MAccLEsFIELD. 

JamesEarlGranam. (Dukeof Montrose.) 

Wri Freperick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of AsHpuRNHAM. 

CHARLES WynDHAM Earl of Harrieton. 

Isaac Newton Earl of Portsmourtu. 

Grorce Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
Warwick. 

Aveustus Epwarp Earl of Buckinenam- 
SHIRE. 

WuuusMm Tuomas Spencer Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 

Duprey Francis Earl of GuiiForp. 

Cares Purr Earl of Harpwicke. 

Henry Epwarp Ear! of Incuester. 

GerorcE Joun Earl De La Warr. 

Wu. Earl of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Wu Lennox Earl Baruurst. 

Artavur Wiis Brivunpett TRUMBULL 
Sanpys Ropen Earl of Hizisporoven, 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 
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(Elected 


(Elected 





Grorce Wirtt1aAM Freperick Earl of 
CLARENDON. 

Witi1am Davi Earl of MAnsrrexp. 

Witu1amM Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

Joun James Hucu Henry Earl Strance. 
(Duke of Athol.) 

Wim Henry Earl of Mount Epe- 
CUMBE. 

Hvueu Earl Fortescue. 

Henry Howarp Motyyevx Earl of 
CARNARVON. 

Henry Cuarzes Earl Capocan. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmessury. 

Sreruen EarlofMountCasuetw. (Elected 


for Ireland.) 

Heyry Joun Revsen Earl of Porr- 
ArtineTon. (lected for Ireland.) 

Wruus Ricwarp Earl ANNESLEY. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun EarlofErne. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Wis Earl of Wicktow. (Elected 
Jor Ireland.) 

Grorce Cuares Earl of Lucan. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricnarp Earl of Betmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Francis Earl of Bannon. (lected for 
Ireland.) 


Francis Rosert Earl of Rosstyn. 

Gerorce Griuston Earl of Craven. 

Artuur GeorceE Earl of Onstow. 

Cartes Earl of Romvney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of CutcHester. 

Tuomas Earl of Witton. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl Netson. ; 

Lawrence Earl of Rossr. (LZlected for 
Ireland.) 

Sypyey Witu1am Hersert Earl Man- 
VERS. 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Witt Earl of Lonspate. 

Duptey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Tuynne Earl of Harewoop. 

Wim Hvex Earl of Minto. 

Awan Freperick Earl Carucarr. 

JAMES WALTER Earl of VeRvLAM. 


ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browniow Earl 
' Brown1ow. 


Epwarp GRranvit_e Earl of Sarr Ger- 
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Apert Epmunpd Earl of Mortry. ‘ 

Ortanpo Georce CuarzEs Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 

Freperick Earl BEAUCHAMP. 

Georce Freperick Samvet Earl Dre 
Grey. (Jn another Place as Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council.) 

Joun Earl of Expon. 

RicHarp WIiLi1AM Penn Earl Howe. 

Cuar.es Sommers Earl Sommers. 

Joun Epwarp CornwaLtis Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. 

GrorcE Henry Rosert CHARLES WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. 

Wut. Prrr Earl Amuerst. 

JoHN FREDERICK VAUGHAN Earl Cawnor. 

Wim Georce Earl of Munster. 

Rosert ApAm Pururs Harpanz Earl of 
CAMPERDOWN. 

Tuomas Grorce Earl of LicuF1etp. 

GrorcE Freperick D’Arcy Earl of 
DurHaM. 

GRANVILLE GEorGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of ErrrincHam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducts. 

CuartEs MaupE Worstey Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosenrt Earl Tynes. (Duke 

of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas Witu1AM Earl of LEIcEsTER. 

Wir Earl of Lovenace. 

Tuomas Earl of ZETLAND. 

CuartEs GeorcE Earl of GarysporovucH. 

Epwarp Earl of ELLENBoRovVGH. 

Francois CHartes GrRanvittE Earl of 

ELLESMERE, 

Grorce Stevens Earl of Strarrorp. 

Wu. Joun Earl of Cotrennam. 

Henry Ricuarp Cuartes Earl Cow ey. 

ArcHipALD Witu1Am Earl of Wuyton. 

(Earl of Eqlintoun.) 

Wituum Earl of Dubey. 

Joun Earl RussEt1. 

Joun Earl of Krwsertey. (Jn another 

Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 

Ricuarp Earl of Dartrey. 

Wru1am Ernest Earl of Feversnam. 

Joun Rosert Viscount Sypney, Lord 

Chamberlain of the Household. fF 

Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 

Wittiam Henry Viscount StrATHALLAN. 





MANS, 





(Elected for Scotland.) 





















Henry Viscount BotinesrokeE anv Sr. 
JoHN. 

Evetyn Viscount Fatmouru. 

GeorGE Viscount TorRINGTON. 

Aveustus FREpErIckK Viscount LernsTEr. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

‘Joun Roserr Viscount Sypney. (Jn 
another Place as Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household.) 


Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 


Mervyn Viscount Powerscourt. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


Tuomas Viscount De Vesct. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Viscount Bancor. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Hayes Viscount Donzrame. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 


CornWALLIs Viscount Hawarven. (Eiect- 
ed for Ireland.) 


CarnecIeE Rozert Joun Viscount Sr. 
VINCENT: 


Henry Viscount MEetvi11e. 

Wim WELLs Viscount Sipmovts. 

Grorce Freperick Viscount TEmMPLeE- 
town. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Grorce Viscount Gorpon. 
Aberdeen.) 

‘“Epwarp Viscount Exmovurn. 

Joun Luxe GeorcE Viscount Hurcuin- 
son. (Larl of Donoughmore.) 


Wim Tromas Viscount Crancarty. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 


Wetuneron Henry Viscount Comper- 
MERE. 


CuartEs Joun Viscount CANTERBURY. 
‘Row.anp Viscount Hitt. 
Cuares Stewart Viscount Harpince. 
Hvex Viscount Gove. 
SrratForD Viscount StratrorD DE Rep- 
CLIFFE. 
Cuar Es Viscount Everstey. 
Cares Viscount Harrrax. 
. ALEXANDER NELson Viscount Bripport. 


(Earl of 


Joun Bishop of Lonpon. 
‘Cuartes Bishop of Durnam. 


Cuares Ricuarp Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
‘Henry Bishop of Exerer. 

Connor Bishop of Sr. Davin’s. 
Asnuvurst TurNER Bishop of Cu1cHEsTER. 
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Samvet Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Tuomas Vow ter Bishop of St. Asapn. 
James Prince Bishop of MANCHESTER. 
Atrrep Bishop of Luanparr. 

Watter Kerr Bishop of Sarissvry. 


Rosert Joun Bishop of Barn anv WELLS. 
(In another Place as Lord Auckland.) 


Rosert Bishop of Rrroy. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicn. 
James Cotquuoun Bishop of Bancor. 
Samvet Bishop of Car.isie. 

Henry Bishop of Worcester. 


Cuartes Joun Bishop of GLovcEsTER 
AND Bristow. 


Epwarp Harotp Bishop of Exy. 
Wim Bishop of Cuester. 

Tuomas Lecu Bishop of RocnesteEr. 
Grorce Avaeustus Bishop of LicHriEeLp. 
James Bishop of Herzrorp. 

Wis Connor Bishop of Prrzr- 


BOROUGH. 


Rosert Bishop of Casner, Emty, WaTER- 
FORD, and Lismore. 


Wim Bishop of Derry anp RaPHor. 


Cuartes Broprick Bishop of Tuam, 
Kiiiara, AnD AcHonry. 


Joun GeorcGE Brasazon Lorp Ponsonsy 
(Earl of Bessborough), Lord Steward of 
the Household. 


Grorce Dovetas Lorp Sunprince (Duke 
of Argyll), One of Her Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. 


WruumM Lennox Lascerres Lord De 
Ros. 


Jacos Henry Detavat Lord Hastryas. 

Grorce Epwarp Lord AuDLEY. 

Atseric Lord Wittovensy pE ERessy. 

Tuomas Crospy Wii11am Lord Dacre. 

Cuartes Henry Roiiz Lord Crryton. 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

Cuar.es Lord Srovrron. 

Henry Witu1am Lord Berners. 

Henry Lord Wi.toveGHsy DE Broke. 

Sackvitte Grorce Lord Conyers. 

Georce Lord Vaux or Harrownven. 

Rarrx Gorpon Lord Wentwortu. 

Epwarp Apotpuvs Ferrprmanp Lord 
SEyYMovuR. 

Sr. Anprew Beavcuamp Lord Sr. Jonx 
oF BLETsOo. 
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Frepverick Georce Lord Howarp bDE 
WALDEN. 


Wi. Bernarp Lord Perre. 


Freperick Bensamin Lord Saye anp 
SELE. 


Joun Franois Lord ARUNDELL oF WaR- 
DOUR. 


Joun Srvart Lord Currron. (Zarl of 
Darnley.) 


Joseru Tuappevs Lord Dormer. 
Grorce Henry Lord Teynuam. 

Henry VAtentrine Lord Srarrorp. 
Grorce Anson Lord Byron. 

Cartes Hven Lord Currrorp or Cuvup- 


LEIGH, 


Axexanver Lord Satroun. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


James Lorp Srvcrar. 
land.) 


Wru1aM Borter Futrterton Lorp Et- 


(Elected for Scot- 


PHINSTONE. (Elected for Scotland.) 
Cuartes Lord Buantyre. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


.Cuartes Joun Lord Conve or Cut- 
ross. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Ricuarp Epmunp Sarr Lawrence Lord 
Bortz. (Zarl of Cork and Orrery.) 
Georce Lord Hay. (Earl of Kinnoul.) 

Henry Lord Mippteron. 
Wim Joun Lord Monson. 


Joun Grorce Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) (In another 
Place as Lord Steward of the Household.) 


GerorcEe Joun Lord Sonpes. 


Atrrep NaTHAnret Hoipen Lord Scars- 
DALE. 


Gerorce Ives Lord Boston. 

GerorcE James Lord LovELAND HoLuanp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Aveustus Henry Lord Vernon. 

Epwarp Sr. Vincent Lord Diesy. 

Grorcre DovetasLordSunprivce. (Duke 
of Argyll.) (In another Place as One 
of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State.) 

Srannore Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

Grorce Rice Lord Drvevor. 

Tomas Lord WatsrmncHam. 

Wiu.u1um Lord Bacor. 

Cuartes Lord Sovrmamrron. 

Fierouer Lord Grantuey. 





Georce Brivces Hantey Dennett Lord 
Ropney. 

Wri Lord Berwick. 

James Henry Leccr Lord Snersorne. 

Joun Henry Dz La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Henry Bentinck Lord Carteton. (Zari 
of Shannon.) 


Cares Lord Svurrretp. 

Guy Lord DorcuestEr. 

Luioyp Lord Kenyon. 

Cartes Cornwatuis Lord BrayBRooke. 
Grorce Hamittron Lord FisHerwicx. 


(Marquess of Donegal.) 

Henry Hatt Lord Gace. (Viscount 
Gage.) 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuvrtow. 


Rozert Joun Lord Avcxtanp: (Jn an- 
other Place as Bishop of Bath and Wells.) 

Georce Wit11AM Lord Lytretron. 

GzorcE Lord Mennvrr. (Viscount Clifden.) 

Arcutpatp Gerorce Lord Srvarr of 
Casttz Stuart. (Zarl of Moray.) 

Ranpotry Lord Srewart of GaRLies. 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Georce Henry Lord Satrers- 
ForD. (Earl of Courtown.) 

Wu Joun Lord Broprick. (Vis- 
count Midleton.) 

Freperick Henry Witi1am Lord Cat- 
THORPE. 

Cares Rosert Lord CarrincTon. 

Witi1am Henry Lord Botton. 

Gerorce Lord Nortuwicx. 

Tuomas Lytrieron Lord Lizrorp. 

Tuomas Lord RirpsiEsDALE. 

Epwarp Lord Dunsany. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


THEeopatp Firz-Watrer Lorp Dun- 
BOYNE. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Lvorvs Lord Incurqumy. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

CapwatLtapER Davis Lord Barney. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Jonny Cavenpisu Lord Kizmarne. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Roxzert Lord Cronsroce. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Cartes ALLANSON 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Lord Crorron. 
Ireland.) 


Lorp HBanp.eEY. 
(Elected for 
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EvreLordCiarmva. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry Wetiinetor Granam Lord 
Lorrus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

GranvitteE Leveson Lord Carysrort. 
(Earl of Carysfort.) 

Gezorce Rate Lord Apercromsy. 

Joun Tuomas Lord Repgspa.e. 

Horace Lord Rrvers. 

AveustusFREDERICKARTHURLordSanpDyYs 


Grorce Aveustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Suerrrexp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Tomas Americus Lord Erskrne. 

Gzorce Jonn Lord Mont Eactz. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorcEArTuurR Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Zarl of Granard.) 

Huneerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Aan Lecer Lord Garpyer. 

Joun Tuomas Lord Manners. 

Joun ALExANDER Lord Horzroun. (Earl 
of Hopetoun.) 

Frepericok WuuAm Rosert Lord 


Stewart of Srewart’sCourr. (Jar- 
quess of Londonderry.) 

Ricuarp Lord Castizemarve. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


Cuartes Lord Metprum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 


James Lord Ross. (Earl of Glasgow.) 

Wiu.1M Wii.ovensy Lord GruysTEaD. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Wuiusm Hare Jonn Cuartzs Lord 
Foxrorp. (Harl of Limerick.) 

Francis Gzorce Lord Cuvrcurt. 

GerorcE Francis Rosert Lord Harris. 

Reematp Cartes Epwarp Lord Cor- 
CHESTER. 

Wri1am Scnomsere Rosert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Franots Naruanter Lord Muvster. 
(Marquess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp Wi1114mM THEOBALD Lord 
Ormonde. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 

Franors Lord Wemyss. (Zarlof Wemyss.) 

Rosert Lord Cransrassity. (Zari of 
Roden.) 

James Lord Kineston. (Zarlof Kingston.) 

Witu1uaM Lycon LordSucuzster. (Earl 
of Longford.) 

Crorwortuy Jonn Eyre Lord Onizu. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 





Henry Tuomas Lord RavensworrTu. 

Hvuex Lord DELaMERE. 

Joun Gzorce Wetp Lord Forestsr. 

Joun James Lord Ray.eicu. 

Rosert Franois Lord Grrrorp. 

Unick Joun Lord Somernm. (Jar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord Wiaan. (Larl of Crawford 
and Balcarres.) 

Tuomas GRANVILLE Henry Srvart Lord 
Ranrurty. (aril of Ranfurly.) 

Georce Lord De Tastey. 


Epwarp Monrtacve Stuart GRANVILLE 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 


Joun Henry Lord TenTrerpen. 
Joun Lord Prvunxer. 


Wuius Henry Asue Lord Heyrss- 
BURY. 

ArcuiBaLD Pamir Lord Rosesery. (Earl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricuarp Lord Cranwmuuam. (Earl of 
Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Wu Samvet Lord Wrnrorp. 

Wuiusm Henry Lord Kumarnoce. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 

Axruvr James Lord Frveatr. (Zarl of 
Fingall.) 

Wurm Pump Lord Szrrox. (Zurl of 
Sefton.) 


Wim SypneyLordCrements. (Zarl 
of Leitrim.) 

Gzorce Wim Fox Lord Rossm. 
(Lord Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenus. (Marquess of 
Headfort.) aiiyst 
Wuius Lord Cuaworru. (Zari of 

Meath.) 
Cuartes Apotruvs Lord Dunmore. 
(£arl of Dunmore.) 


Joun Hosarr Lord Howpen. 
Fox Lord Panmure. (ari of Dalhousie.) 


Aveustus FrepErick Gzorce Warwick 
Lord Potrmore. 


Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 
Henry Spencer Lord TemPLemore. 
Epwarp Lord Croncourry. 

Joun Sr. Vurcent Lord De Savmarez. 


Lvorvs Bentinck Lord Hunspon. ( Vis- 
count Falkland.) 


Tuomas Lord Denman. 
Wr. Frevericx Lord Anmerr. 
Pai Lord Dz L’Istz anv Dupiezy. 
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ALExANDER Hveu Lord AsHsurron. 
Epwarp Ricuarp Lord Harnerton. 
Arcurpatp Brasazon Sparrow Lord 
Woriwoenam. (Earl of Gosford.) 
Wuuum' Frepericx Lord SrraTHepen. 
Epwarp BerKxetEy Lord Portman. 
Tomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovar. 
Wituusm Bateman Lord Bateman. 
James Morynevx Lord CHARLEMONT. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 
Franctrs AtexanperR Lord Kuvrore. 
(Earl of Kintore.) 
Grorce Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. ( Vis- 
count Lismore.) 
Henry Carrns Lord Rossmore. 
Rosert SuHartanpd Lord Carew. 
Cuartes Freprerick AsHiEyY CooPER 
Lord Dre Mavtey. 
Artruur Lord Wrotrestey. 
Supetry Cuartes Georce Tracy Lord 
SuDELEY. 
Freperick Henry Pavut Lord Meruven. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 





Tuomas Lord Kenmare. (aril of 
. Kenmare.) 

Ricwarp Bickerton Pemett Lord Lyons. 
| Epwarp Lord BEtrer. 

James Lord Tatsot pE MALAHIDE. 
Rosert Lorp Esvry. 

James Lord Skene. (Lari Fife.) 


Wut11uas Gerorce Lord CuesHam. 

Freveric Lord CHELMSFORD. 

Joun Lord Cuurston. 

Joun Cuartes Lord Stratusrey. (Earl 
of Seafield.) 

Grorce Lord LeconFtexp. 

Wuu1m Tarron Lord Ecerron. 

Cuartes Morcan Rosson Lord Tre- 
DEGAR. 

Rosert Vernon Lord Lyvepen. 

Henry Lord Taunton. 

Witt1Am Lord Brovenam anp Vaux. 

Ricuarp Lord WEstsurRY. 


Franeris Wii11am FirznarpincE Lord 
FirzHARDINGE. 








Henry Lord ANNALY. 
Epwarp Joun Lord StantEy of ALDERLEY. Siensses Siementenene Cail Diatenians 
Henry Lord Srvarr ve Dectzs. Seam Taek Donne, 
Wu Henry Lord Lzten. Tuomas Gzorce Lord Nortuproox. 
Bersy Ricnarp Lord WEN1ock. James Lord Barroeitz. (Earl of Caith- 
Cartes Lord Lurean. ness.) 


Tuomas Sprine Lord MonrescLE or 
BRANDON. 


James Lord Seaton. 


Epwarp ArTHUR "WELLINGTON 
KEANE. 


Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 
Cartes Crespieny Lord Vrv1an. 

Joun Lord Concieton. 

Dents Sr. Gzorce Lord DunsanpLE AND 


Lord 


Cranconat. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Vicror AtexanpEr Lord Exerm. (Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 


Freperick Tempe Lord CiLanDEBOYE. 
(Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.) 


Witi1am Henry Forester Lord Lonpes- 
BOROUGH. 


Samvet Jones Lord OversTone. 
Cuartes Rosert Cravpe Lord Truro. 
Jonn Cam Lord Broveuron. 

Lord Dr Freryne. 





Epwarp BvurrensHaw Lord Sarmr 
LEONARDS. 


Ricuarp Henry Firz-Roy Lord Racian. 


W 


Tuomas Lord CLERMONT. 


Writ11am Merepyta Lord MeErepyrtu. 
(Lord Athlumney.) 


Epwiy Ricnarp WinpuaM Lord Kenry. 
(Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 


Cnartes Srantey Lord Monox. (Vis- 
count Monck.) 


Joun Lord Hanrismere. (Lord Henniker.) 


Epwarp Grorce Earte Lyrron Lord 
Lytron. 


Wit11aM GEorGE Hytrox Lord Hytron. 
Hvuex Henry Lord Srratrunarirn. 
Epwarp Gorpon Lord Penruyn. 
Gustavus Freperick Lord BRANcEPETH. 


( Viscount Boyne.) 


Duncan Lord Cotonsay. 

Huexu Mac Catmont Lord Carrns. 
Joun Lord Kesteven. 

Joun Lord ORMATHWAITE. 

Brook Wii11aM Lord Frrzwatrer. 
WituuaMm Lord O’Nert. 

Rosert Cornewis Lord Narrer. 
Epwarp AntHony Jonn Lord Gorman- 


STON. Caw Gormanston.) 


mi14M Pace Lord Hartuertzy. (Jn 




















Gitpert Henry Lord AVELAND. 





another Place as Lord Chancellor.) 


























LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





LIST OF MEMBERS. 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Countries, Crrres, Towns, AND BorovuGHS, TO SERVE 
IN THE TWENTIETH PARLIAMENT oF THE Unirep Kinepom or Great Brirary 
AND IRELAND: AMENDED TO THE OPENING OF THE First SEssion on THE 10TH 
Day or Decemser, 1868. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 
Richard Thomas Gilpin, 
Francis Charles Hastings 

Russell. 

BEDFORD. 
James Howard, 
Samuel Whitbread. 
BERKS COUNTY. 
Robert Loyd-Lindsay, 
Richard Benyon, 
John Waiter. 
READING. 
Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid, bt., 
George John Shaw Lefevre. 
WINDSOR (NEW). 
Roger Eykyn. 
WALLINGFORD, 
Stanley Vickers. 
ABINGDON. 
Hon. Charles Hugh Lind- 
say. 


BUCKINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
Caledon George Du Pre, 
Rt. hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Nathaniel Grace Lambert. 
AYLESBURY. 
Nathaniel Mayer de Roths- 
child, 

Samuel George Smith. 
WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
Hon. William Henry Pe- 

regrine Carington. 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Sir Harry Verney, bt. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Owen Wethered. 





CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. 

Rt. hon. Lord George John 
Manners, 

Hon.CharlesPhilip (Yorke) 
Viscount Royston, 

Rt. hon. Henry Bouverie 
William Brand. 

CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY). 

Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, 

Alexander James Beresford 
Beresford Hope. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Robert Richard Torrens, 
William Fowler. 





EAST CHESHIRE. 
Edward Christopher Eger- 











n, 
William John Legh. 

MID CHESHIRE. 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
George Cornwall Legh. 

WEST CHESHIRE. 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 

John Tollemache. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
William Coare Brockle- 

hurst, 
David Chadwick. 
STOCKPORT. 
William Tipping, 
John Benjamin Smith. 
BIRKENHEAD. 
John Laird. 
CHESTER. 
h Lupus (Gros- 
1 Grosvenor, 


Hon. H 


venor 


Henry Cecil Raikes. 


CORNWALL COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Sir John Salusbury Tre- 
lawny, bt., 

Edward William Brydges 
Willyams. 

( Western Division.) 
John Saint Aubyn, 

Arthur Pendarves Vivian. 
TRURO. 
Frederick Martin Williams, 
Hon. John Cranch Walker 

Vivian. 

PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
Robert Nicholas Fowler, 
Edward Backhouse East- 

wick. 
BODMIN. 
Hon. Edward Frederick 
Leveson-Gower. 

LAUNCESTON. 

Henry Charles Lopes. 
LISKEARD. 

Sir Arthur William Buller, 

knt, 

HELSTON. 
Adolphus William Young. 
ST. IVES. 

Charles Magniac. 


CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 

William Nicholson Hodg- 


son, 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard. 

( Western Division.) 
Henry Lowther, 
eee Percy Scawen Wynd- 
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CARLISLE. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt., 
Edmund Potter. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
Isaac Fletcher. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
George Augustus Frederick 
Cavendish Bentinck. 


DERBY COUNTY. 
(North Derbyshire.) 
Lord George Henry Caven- 

di 


sh, 
Augustus Peter Arkwright. 
(South Derbyshire.) 
Rowland Smith, 
Sir Thomas Gresley, bt. 
(East Derbyshire.) 
Hon. Francis Egerton, 
Hon. Henry Strutt. 
DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 
Samuel Plimsoll. 


DEVON COUNTY. 
(North Devonshire.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Stafford Henry 
Northcote, bt., 
Thomas Dyke Acland. 
(South Devonshire.) 
Sir Massey Lopes, bt., 
Samuel Trehawke Keke- 
wich. 
(East Devonshire.) 
Rt. hon. Edward Baldwin 
Courtenay) Viscount 
urtenay, 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt. 
TIVERTON. 
Hon. George Denman, 
John Heathcote-Amory. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Sir Robert Porrett Collier, 
knt., 
Walter Morrison. 
BARNSTAPLE, 
Thomas Cave, 
Charles Henry Williams. 
DEVONPORT. 
John Delaware Lewis, 
Montagu Chambers. 
TAVISTOCK. 
ee John Edward Rus- 
sell. 








EXETER. 
John Duke Coleridge, 
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DORSET COUNTY. | Essex Counry—cont. 
Hon. William HenryBerke- (East Essex.) 
ley Portman, James Round, 
Henry Gerard Sturt, Samuel Brise Ruggles- 
John Floyer. Brise. 
WEYMOUTH anp MELCOMBE (South Essex.) 
REGIS. Richard Baker Wingfield 
Charles Joseph Theophilus} Baker, 
Hambro, Andrew Johnston 
Henry Edwards. COLCHESTER. 
DORCHESTER. John Gurdon Rebow, 
Charles Napier Sturt. William Brewer. 
BRIDPORT. HARWICH. 
ThomasAlexanderMitchell. Henry Jervis White-Jervis. 
SHAFTESBURY. MALDON. 
George Grenfell Glyn. Edward Hammond Bentall. 
WAREHAM. 
John Hales Montagu Cal-| 7 oUCESTERCOUNTY. 
craft. ania . 
POOLE. Geen Dean) 
dna Bart Ou, |B Sey alin 
DURHAM COUNTY. | Beach, bt. 

(Northern Division.) ( Western Division. ) 
George Elliot, Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Sir Hedworth Williamson, te, 

bt. Samuel Stevens Marling. 

(Southern Division.) STROUD, 

Joseph Whitwell Pease, | Sebastian Stewart Dicken- 
Frederick Edward Blackett! son, 
Beaumont. Henry Selfe Page Winter- 

DURHAM (CITY). botham. 

John Henderson, TEWKESBURY. 
John Robert Davison. William Edwin Price. 
SUNDERLAND. CIRENCESTER. 
— Deg ames Allen Alexander Bathurst. 
“ Temperley Gour- CHELTENHAM. 
GATESHEAD. ed Bernhard Samuel- 
Rt. hon. Sir William Hutt. GLOUCESTER. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). Willi Phili . 
am p Price, 
James Cochran Stevenson. | Charles James Monk. 
DARLINGTON, 
Edmund Backhouse. HEREFORD COUNTY. 
HARTLEPOOL, Sir Joseph Russell Bail 
Ralph Ward Jackson. te "> 
STOCKTON, Sir Herbert George Den- 
Joseph Dodds. man Croft, bt., 
Michael Biddulph. 
Henry John Selwis Goon Sion 
oe deotcy win-Ibbet-| >). William Shaw Wyllie. 
Lord Eustace HenryBrown- LEOMINSTER, 
low Gascoyne-Cecil. Richard Arkwright. 





Edgar Alfred Bowring. 





























List of 
HERTFORD COUNTY. 
Hon. Henry Frederick 


Cow ae 
Henry Robert Brand, 
Abel Smith. 
HERTFORD. 
Robert Dimsdale. 


HUNTINGDON 
COUNTY. 
Edward Fellowes, 
Rt. hon. Lord Robert Mon- 





HUNTINGDON. 
Thomas Baring. 


KENT COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Edward Leigh Pemberton, 
Hon. George Watson Milles. 





( West Kent.) 

Charles Henry Mills, 

John Gilbert Talbot. 

(Mid Kent.) 

William Hart Dyke, 

Hon. William Archer (Am- 
herst) Viscount Holmes- 
dale. 

ROCHESTER. 

Philip Wykeham-Martin, 

John Alexander Kinglake. 

MAIDSTONE. 
William Lee, 
James Whatman. 

GREENWICH. 

David Salomons, 

Rt. hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

CHATHAM. 
Arthur John Otway. 

GRAVESEND. 

Sir Charles Wingfield. 
CANTERBURY. 
Henry Alexander Butler- 

Johnstone, 
Theodore Henry Brinck- 


man. 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 
(North Lancashire.) 

Hon. Frederick Arthur 
Stanley, 

Rt. hon. John Wilson 
Patten. 
(North-east Lancashire. ) 

James Maden Holt, 

John Pierce Chamberlain 
Starkie. 
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Lancaster Counry—cont. 
(South-east Lancashire.) 
Hon eoaieinane Fulke Eger- 


J ohn Snowdon Henry. 
(South-west Lancashire.) 
Charles Turner, 
Richard Assheton Cross. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Samuel Robert Graves, 
Viscount Sandon, 
William Rathbone. 
MANCHESTER. 
Hugh Birley, 
Thomas Bazley, 
Jacob Bright. 
PRESTON. 
Edward Hermon, 
Sir Thomas George Fermor 
Hesketh, bt. 
WIGAN. 
Henry Woods, 
John Lancaster. 
BOLTON. 
John Hick, 
William Gray. 
BLACKBURN. 
William Henry Hornby, 
Joseph Feilden. 
OLDHAM. 
John Tomlinson Hibbert, 
John Platt. 
SALFORD. 
Charles Edward Cawley. 
William Thomas Charley. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Thomas Walton Mellor. 
CLITHEROE, 
Ralph Assheton. 


BURY. 
Robert Needham Philips. 
ROCHDALE, 

Thomas Bayley Potter. 

WARRINGTON, 
Peter Rylands. 

BURNLEY 

Richard Shaw. 

STALEYBRIDGE. 
James Sidebottom. 


LEICESTER COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) | 
Rt. hon. Lord John James | 
Robert Manners, 
Samuel William Clowes. 

( Southern Division.) 
Hon. George A: Fre- 
derick uis (Curzon- 
Howe) Viscount Curzon, 
Albert Pell. 








Members. 


LEICESTER. 


Peter Alfred Taylor, 
John Dove Harris. 


LINCOLN COUNTY. 

(North Lincolnshire.) 

Sir MontagueJohn Cholme- 
ley, bt., 
Rowland Winn. 

(Mid Lincolnshire.) 
Weston Cracroft-Amcotts, 
Henry Chaplin. 

(South Lineolnshire.) 
William Earle Welby, 
aay Turnor. 

RANTHAM. 
Hon. FrodorickJ amesTolle- 
mache, 
Hugh Arthur Henry 
Cholmeley. 





BOSTON. 
John Wingfield Malcolm, 
Thomas Collins. 
STAMFORD. 
Sir John Charles Dalrym- 
ple Hay, bt. 
LINCOLN. 
Charles Seely, 
John Hinde Palmer. 
GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
George Tomline. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


George Henry Charles 
(Byng) Viscount Enfield, 
Lord George Francis Ha- 
milton. 
WESTMINSTER. 
Hon. Robert Willesley 
Grosvenor, 
William Henry Smith. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Acton Smee Ayrton, 
Joseph D’ Aguilar Samuda. 
HACKNEY. 
Charles Reed, 
John Holms. 

FINSBURY. 
William Torrens M‘Oul- 
h Torrens, 

Andrew Lusk. 
MARYLEBONE. 

John Harvey Lewis, 
Thomas Chambers. 
CHELSEA. 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
Sir Henry Ainslie Hoare, bt. 
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List of 
LONDON (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 
LONDON. 
Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen, 
Robert Wygram Crawford, 
William Lawrence, 
Charles Bell. 





MONMOUTH COUNTY. 

Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan, 

Poulett George Henry So- 
merset. 

MONMOUTH. 

Sir John William Rams- 

den, bt. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
( West Norfolk.) 
Sir William Bagge, bt., 
Hon. Thomas De Grey. 
(North Norfolk.) 
Hon. Frederick Walpole, 
Sir Edmund Henry Knowles 
Lacon, bt. 
(South Norfolk.) 
Clare Sewell Read, 
Edward Howes. 
KING’S LYNN. 
Rt. hon. Edward (Stanley) 
Lord Stanley, 
Hon. Robert Bourke. 
NORWICH. 
Sir Henry Josias Stracey, 
bt 





Sir William Russell, bt. 


NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 





Rt. hon. George Ward 
Hunt, 
Sackville George Stopford. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Fairfax William Cart- 
wright. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
William Wells, 
George Hammond Whalley. 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Charles Gilpin, 
Rt. hon. Anthony Lord 
Henley. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. George (Percy) 

Earl Percy, 
Matthew White Ridley. 
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NorTHUMBERLAND CouUNTY 
cont. 
(Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 


Hon. Henry George Liddell. 


MORPETH. 
Rt.hon. SirGeorge Grey, bt. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Thomas Eustace Smith. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Emerson 
Headlam, 

Joseph Cowen. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Coutts 

(Keppel) Viscount Bury, 
John Stapleton. 





NOTTINGHAM 


COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. John Evelyn De- 
nison, 

Frederick Chatfield Smith. 
(Southern Division). 
William Hodgson Barrow, 
Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 

ton Hildyard. 


NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, 
Edward Denison. 

RETFORD (EAST). 

Rt. hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-A- 
rundell) Viscount Gal- 
way, 

Francis John Savile Fol- 
jambe. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Sir Robert Juckes Clifton, 
bt., 

Charles Ichabod Wright. 





OXFORD COUNTY. 


Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 

Henley, 

John Sidney North, 
William Cornwallis Cart- 
wright. 

OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Gathorne Hardy, 
Rt. hon. John Robert Mow- 

bray. 

BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 





Members. 


OXFORD (CITY). 
Rt. hon. Edward Cardwell, 
William George Granville 
Venables - Vernon-Har- 
court. 
WOODSTOCK. 
Henry Barnett. 


RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Hon. Gerard James Noel, 
George Henry Finch. 


SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
John Ralph Ormsby-Gore, 
Hon. Orlando George 

Charles (Bridgeman) Vis- 
count Newport. 
( Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Percy Egerton 
Herbert, 
Edward Corbett. 
SHREWSBURY. 
William James Clement, 
James Figgins. 
WENLOCK. 
Rt. hon. George Cecil Weld 
Forester, 
Alexander 
Brown. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon.GeorgeHerbert Wind- 
sor Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
Henry Whitmore. 


SOMERSET COUNTY. 
(East Somerset.) 
Ralph Shuttleworth Allen, 

Richard Bright. 

(Mid Somerset.) 
Ralph Neville-Grenville, 
Richard Horner Paget. 

( West Somerset. ) 
William Henry Powell 

Gore-Langton, 
Hon. Arthur Wellington 
Alexander Nelson Hood. 


BATH. 
William Tite, 

Donald Dalrymple. 
TAUNTON. 
Alexander Charles Bar- 

clay, 


Edward William Cox. 


BRIDGWATER. 
Alexander William King- 
lake, 
Philip Vanderbyl. 








Hargreaves 
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FROME. 

Thomas Hughes. 
BRISTOL. 
Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 


hardinge Berkeley, 
Samuel Morley. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Wither Bramston 
Beach, 
George Sclater-Booth. 
(Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. William Francis 
Cowper, 
Lord Henry John Montagu 
Douglas-Scott. 
WINCHESTER. 
William Barrow Simonds, 
John Bonham-Carter. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir James Dalrymple-Horn- 
Elphinstone, bt., 
William Henry Stone. 
LYMINGTON. 
Hon. Lord George Charles 
Gordon Lennox. 
ANDOVER. 
Hon. Dudley Francis For- | 
tescue. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
Edmund Haviland Burke. 
PETERSFIELD. 

William Nicholson. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Russell Gurney, 
Peter Merrik Hoare. 
STAFFORD COUNTY. 

(North Staffordshire.) | 

Rt. hon. Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, 

Sir Edward Manningham 
Buller, knt. 

(West Staffordshire.) _| 
Hugh Francis Meynell | 

Ingram, 
Smith Child. 

(East Staffordshire.) 
Michael Arthur Bass, 
John Robinson McLean. 

STAFFORD. 
Henry Davis Pochin, 
Walter Meller. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
Rt. hon. Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, knt. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Edmund Buckley, 
William Shepherd Allen. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
ThomasMatthias Weguelin. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
George Melly, 
William Sargeant Roden. 
WALSALL. 
Charles Forster. 
WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard Dyott. 
SUFFOLK COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Hon. John Major , Hen- 
niker-Major, 

Frederick Snowden Cor- 
rance. 

Western Division.) 
Windsor Parker, 
Hon. Lord Augustus Henry 

Charles Hervey. 
IPSWICH. 
Hugh Edward Adair, 
Henry Wyndham West. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Edward Greene, 
Joseph Alfred Hardcastle. 
EYE. 
Rt. hon. George William 
(Barrington) Viscount 
Barrington. 


SURREY COUNTY. 
(East Surrey.) 

Hon. Peter John Locke 

King, 

Charles Buxton. 

(Mid Surrey.) 

Henry William Peek, 

Hon. William Brodrick. 

( West Surrey.) 

George Cubitt, 

John Ivatt Briscoe. 

SOUTHWARK. 

John Locke, 

Austen Henry Layard. 

LAMBETH. 

James Clarke Lawrence, 

William McArthur. 

GUILDFORD. 

Guildford James Hillier 

Mainwaring LEllerker 

Onslow. 














SUSSEX COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 

John George Dodson, 

George Burrow Gregory. 

( Western Division.) 

Hon. Henry Wyndham, 

Walter Barttelot Barttelot. 


Members. 


SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Rt. hon. Stephen Cave, 
Sir Percy Burrell, bt. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 
James White, 
Henry Faweett. 
CHICHESTER. 
Hon. Lord Henry Charles 
George Gordon Lennox. 


LEWES. 

Hon. Walter John (Pelham) 

Lord Pelham. 

HORSIIAM. 

Robert Henry Hurst, 
John Aldridge. 

_.. MIDHURST. 
William Townley Mitford. 


WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 

gate, 
William Bromley Daven- 
rt. 

( Southern Division.) 
Henry Christopher Wise, 
John Hardy. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
John Bright, 
George Dixon, 
Philip Henry Muntz. 
WARWICK. 
Arthur Wellesley Peel, 
Edward Greaves. 
COVENTRY. 
Henry William Eaton, 
Alexander Staveley Hill. 


WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY. 

Rt. hon. Thomas (Taylour) 

Earl of Bective, 

William Lowther. 

KENDAL, 

John Whitwell. 

(WIGHT) ISLE OF. 
Sir John Simeon, bt. 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Charles Wykeham-Martin. 


WILTS COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir George Samuel Jen- 
kinson, bt., 
Hon. Lord Charles William 
Brudenell-Bruce. 

( Southern Division.) 
Hon. Lord Henry Frederick 
Thynne, 

Thomas Fraser Grove, 

























List of 
NEW SARUM (SALISBURY). 


John Alfred Lush, 

Edward William Terrick 
Hamilton. 

CRICKLADE. 

Sir Daniel Gooch, bt., 

Hon. Frederick William 
Cadogan. 

DEVIZES. 
Sir Thomas Bateson, bt. 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Rt. hon. Lord Ernest Au- 
gustus Charles Brude- 
nell-Bruce. 

CHIPPENHAM. 

Gabriel Goldney. 

CALNE. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
MALMESBURY., 
Walter Powell. 
WESTBURY. 
John Lewis Phipps. 
WILTON. 
Edmund Antrobus. 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Richard Paul Amphlett, 
Hon.Charles George Lyttel- 
ton. 
( Western Division.) 
Frederick Winn Knight, 
William Edward Dowdes- 


ell. 
EVESHAM, 
James Bourne. 
DROITWICH. 
Rt. hon. Sir John Somerset 
Pakington, bt. 
BEWDLEY. 
Sir Richard Atwood Glass. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
KIDDERMINSTER, 
Thomas Lea. 
WORCESTER. 
William Laslett, 
Alexander Clunes Sherriff. 


YORK COUNTY. 
(North Riding.) 
Hon. Octavius Duncombe, 
Frederick Acclom Milbank. 
(East Riding.) 
Christopher Sykes, 
William Henry Harrison 
Broadley. 
( West Riding, Northern Division.) 
Sir Francis Crossley, bt., 
Hon.LordF rederickCharles 
Cavendish, 
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Yorx Counry—cont. 
ter Riding, Eastern Division.) 
istopher Beckett 
Denison, 

Joshua Fielden. 

( West Riding, Southern Division.) 

Hon. William (Wentworth- 
i Viscount 


HenryF rederick Beaumont. 
LEEDS. 
Edward Baines, 
Robert Meek Carter, 
William Saint - James 
Wheelhouse. 
BEVERLEY. 

Sir Henry Edwards, bt., 
Edmund Hegan Kennard. 
PONTEFRACT. 

Hugh Oulling Eardley 
Childers, 
Samuel Waterhouse. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt., 
John Dent Dent. 
SHEFFIELD. 
George Hadfield, 
Anthony John Mundella. 
BRADFORD. 
William Edward Forster, 
Henry William Ripley. 
HALIFAX. 
James Stansfeld, 
Edward Akroyd. 
KNARESBOROUGH, 
Alfred Illingworth. 
MALTON. 
Hon. Charles William 
Wentworth - Fitzwilliam. 
RICHMOND. 
Sir Roundell Palmer, knt. 
RIPON. 
Rt. hon. Lord John Hay. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward Aldam Leatham. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Somerset Archibald Beau- 
mont. 


WHITBY. 
William Henry Gladstone. 
YORK CITY. 
James Lowther, 
John Proctor Brown-West- 
head. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Henry William Ferdinand 
Bolckow. 
DEWSBURY. 
John Simon, 





Members. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Charles Morgan Norwood, 
James Clay. 

NORTHALLERTON, 
John Hutton. 
THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gall- 
wey, bt. 


BARONS OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS. 
DOVER. 
Alexander George Dickson, 

George Jessel. 

HASTINGS. 
Thomas Brassey, 
Frederick North. 

SANDWICH. 
Edward Hugessen Knatch- 

bull-Hugessen, 
Henry Arthur Brassey. 
HYTHE. 
Mayer Amschel de Roths- 
child. 


RYE. 
John Stewart Hardy. 


WALES. 


ANGLESEA COUNTY. 
Richard Davies. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Hon. William Owen Stan- 
ley. 


BRECKNOCK COUNTY. 














_| Hon. Godfrey Charles Mor- 


an. 

BRECKNOCK. 

Howel Gwyn. 

CARDIGAN COUNTY. 

Evan Mathew Richards. 
CARDIGAN, &c. 

Sir Thomas Davies Lloyd, 

bt. 


CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
Edward John Sartoris, 
John Jones. 
CARMARTHEN, &o. 
John Stepney Cowell- 
Stepney. 
CARNARVON COUNTY. 
Thomas Love Duncombe 
Jones-Parry. 
CARNARVON, &c. 
William Bulkeley Hughes, 
DENBIGH COUNTY. 
Sir Watkin WilliamsWynn, 
bt., 
George Osborne Mo ‘ 
S ENBIGH, dsc. 
Watkin Williams. 


























List of 
FLINT COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Richard de 


Sir John Hanmer, bt. 


GLAMORGAN OOUNTY.| %°° 


Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 
Henry Hussoy y Vivian. 
RTHYR TYDVIL. 
Henry Richard, 
Richard Fothergill. 
CARDIFF, &c. 
James Frederick Dudley 
Crichton-Stuart. 
SWANSEA, &c. 
Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn. 
MERIONETH COUNTY. 
David Williams. 
MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 
Charles Watkin Williams 
W. 


MONTGOMERY. 
Hon. Charles Douglas 
Richard Hanbury-Tracy. 


PEMBROKE COUNTY. 
John Henry Scourfield. 
PEMBROKE, 
Thomas Meyrick. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 

Hon. William Edwardes. 

RADNOR COUNTY. 
Hon. Arthur Walsh. 

NEW RADNOR. 

Richard Green Price. 


SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN, 

(East Aberdeenshire.) 
William Dingwall Fordyce. 
(West Aberdeenshire.) 

William McCombie. 
ABERDEEN. 
William He 


Most noble John Douglas 
Sutherland (Campbell) 
Marquess of Lorne. 

AYR. 
(North Ayrshire.) 
William a Uae. 
( Ayrshire.) 

Sir David Wedderburn, bt. 

ae RENFREW, 

Rt. hon. Edward Pleydell 
Bouverie. 

BURGHS OF AYR, &c. 

— Henry John Crau- 











Robert William Duff. 
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BERWICK. 
David Robertson. 


BUTE. 
Charles e. 
CAIT 


—_ Traill. 

CK, KIRKWALL, é&c. 

George Loch. 

CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS. 

William Patrick Adam. 

sai ore 

DUMFRIES. 
Sir Sydney Hedley Water- 
low. 


‘DUMFRIES, &c, 
Robert Jardine. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir AlexanderCharles Ram- 
say Gibson-Maitland, bt. 
EDINBURGH. 
Duncan McLaren, 
John Miller. 
UNIVERSITIES OF EDIN- 
BURGH anp ST. ANDREWS, 
Lyon Playfair. 
BURGHS OF LEITH, &c. 
Robert Andrew Macfie. 
ELGIN anp NAIRN, 
Hon. James Grant. 
BURGHS OF ELGIN, &c. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Grant Duff. 
FIFE. 
Sir Robert Anstruther, bt. 


}BURGHS OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Edw: ce. 
KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &c. 
Roger Sinclair Aytoun. 
FORFAR. 
Hon. Charles Carnegie. 
TOWN OF DUNDEE. 

George Armitstead, 

Sir John Ogilvy, bt. 
MONTROSE, &c. 

William Edward Baxter. 
HADDINGTON. 

Hon. Francis Wemyss 
(Charteris) Lord Elcho. 
HADDINGTON BURGHS. 

Sir Henry Robert Fer- 
guson Davie, bt. 

INVERNESS. 

Donald Cameron. 

INVERNESS, &c. 
KINCARDINESHIRE., 
James Dyce Nicol. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Wellwood Herries Maxwell 
LANARK.4 
(North Lanarkshire.) 





Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 





Members. 


Lanark—cont. 
(South Lanarkshire.) 
John Glencairn Carter Ha- 
milton. 
GLASGOW, 
Robert Dalglish, 
William Graham, 

George Anderson. 
UNIVERSITIES OF GLAS- 
GOW anp ABERDEEN. 

James Moncreiff. 
LINLITHGOW. 
Peter McLagan. 
ORKNEY ann SHETLAND. 
Frederick Dundas. 
PEEBLES ann SELKIRK. 
Sir Graham Graham Mont- 


Charles Stuart Parker. 
TOWN OF PERTH. 
Hon. Arthur FitzGerald 

Kinnaird. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
Archibald AlexanderSpeirs. 
PAISLEY. 
Humphrey Ewing Crum- 

Ewing. 
GREENOCK. 
James Johnston Grieve. 
ROSS arp CROMARTY. 
Alexander Matheson. 
ROXBURGH. 
Sir William Scott, bt. 
HAWICK, SELKIRK, é&c. 
George Otto Trevelyan. 
STIRLING. 
John Elphinstone Erskine. 
STIRLING, &c. 
Henry Campbell. 
LINLITHGOW, LANARK, é&c. 
James Merry. 
SUTHERLAND. 
Rt. hon. Lord Ronald Su- 
therland Leveson-Gower. 
WIGTON. 

Hon. Alan Plan net 
(Stewart) Lord Garlies. 
WIGTON, &c. 

George Young. 


‘IRELAND, 


ANTRIM COUNTY. 
Hon. Edward O'Neill, 
George Henry Seymour. 

BELFAST. 





LISBURN. 
Edward Wingfield Verner. 
CARRICKFERGUS, 


.| Marriot Robert Dalway. 


ARMAGH COUNTY. 
SirJames Matthew Stronge, 
bt., 





William Verner. 
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ARMAGH (CITY). 
John Vance. 

CARLOW COUNTY. 
Henry Bruen, 

Arthur MacMurrough Ka- 
vanagh. 
CARLOW (BOROUGH). 
CAVAN COUNTY. 
Hon. Hugh Annesley, 
Edward Saunderson. 
CLARE COUNTY. 
Crofton Moore Vandeleur, 
Sir ColmanMichael 0’ Logh- 
len, bt. 
ENNIS. 
William Stacpoole. 

CORK COUNTY. 
McCarthy Downing, 
Arthur Hugh Smith Barry. 

BANDON BRIDGE. 
William Shaw. 

YOUGHAL. 
Christopher Weguelin. 

KINSALE. 
Sir George Conway Colt- 

hurst, bt. 
MALLOW. 
Edward Sullivan. 
CORK (CITY). 
John Francis Maguire, 
Nicholas Daniel Murphy. 
DONEGAL COUNTY. 

Thomas Conolly, 

Hon. James (Hamilton) 
Marquess of Hamilton. 
DOWN COUNTY. 
Hon. Lord Arthur Edwin 

Hill-Trevor, 
William Brownlow Forde. 
NEWRY. 
William Kirk. 
DOWNPATRICK. 
William Keown. 
DUBLIN COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Edward 
Taylor, 
Ton Trant Hamilton. 
DUBLIN (CITY). 
_ Arthur Edward 


Jonathan Pim. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 

Anthony Lefroy, 
John Thomas Ball. 

: FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn Archdall, 

Hon. Henry Arthur Cole. 

ENNISKILLEN. 

John 


Viscount Crichton. 
GALWAY COUNTY. 
William Henry Gregory, 
Hon. Hubert (De Burgh 
Canning) Viscount Burke. | 


He Crichton 
"Oeics ) ; Benjamin Whitworth. 
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GALWAY (BOROUGRH). 

William Ulick Tristram 
Lawrence) Viscount St. 
Lawrence, 

Sir Rowland  Blenner- 
hassett, bt. 

KERRY. 

Rt. hon. Valentine Augus- 
tus (Browne) Viscount 
Castlerosse, 

Henry Arthur Herbert. 

TRALEE. 

Daniel O’Donoghue, (The 

O’ Donoghue). 
KILDARE. 

Rt. hon. William Henry 
Ford Cogan, 

Rt. hon. Lord Otho Augustus 

_ Fitz-Gerald. 

KILKENNY. 

George Leopold Bryan, 

Hon. Leopold Agar-Ellis. 

KILKENNY (CITY). 

Sir John Gray, ket. 

KING’S COUNTY. 

Sir Patrick O’Brien, bt., 

David Sherlock. 

LEITRIM COUNTY. 

William Richard Ormsby- 
Gore, 

John Brady. 

LIMERICK COUNTY. 

Rt. hon. William Monsell, 

Edmund John Synan. 

LIMERICK (CITY). 

George Gavin, 

Francis William Russell. 

LONDONDERRY COUNTY. 

Robert Peel Dawson, 

Sir Frederick William Hey- 
gate, bt. 

COLERAINE. 
~ Henry Hervey Bruce, 
t. 
LONDONDERRY (CITY). 
Richard Dowse. 
LONGFORD COUNTY. 

Fulke Southwell Greville- 
Nugent, 

Myles William O’Reilly. 

LOUTH COUNTY. 

Rt. hon. Chichester Parkin- 
son Fortescue, 

Matthew O’Reilly Dease. 

DUNDALK. 

| Philip Callan. 

DROGHEDA. 





MAYO COUNTY. 
‘Hon. George (Bingham) 
Lord Bingham, 
George Henry Moore, 





| 


Members. 
MEATH COUNTY. 


St. | Matthew Elias Corbally, . 


Edward MacEvoy. 
MONAGHAN COUNTY. 
Charles Powell Leslie, 
Sewallis Evelyn Shirley. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. John Wilson Fitz- 
patrick, 
Kenelm Thomas Digby. 
PORTARLINGTON. 
Hon. Lionel Seymour 
William Dawson-Damer. 
ROSCOMMON COUNTY. 
Rt.hon.Fitzstephen French, 
Charles Owen O’Conor (The 
O’Conor Don). 

SLIGO COUNTY. 
Denis Maurice O’Conor, 
Sir Robert Gore Booth, bt. 

SLIGO (BOROUGA). 
Lawrence Edward Knox. 
TIPPERARY COUNTY. 
Charles Moore, 
Hon. Charles White. 
CASHEL. 
James Lyster O’Beirne. 
CLONMEL. 
John Bagwell. 
TYRONE COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Henry Thomas 
Lowry-Corry 
Rt. hon. am ’ Claud Ha- 
milton. 
DUNGANNON. 
Hon. William Stuart Knox, 
WATERFORD COUNTY. 
John Esmonde, 
Edmond de la Poer. 
DUNGARVAN. 
Henry Matthews. 
WATERFORD (CITY). 
John Aloysius Blake, 
James Delahunty. 
WESTMEATH COUNTY. 
William Pollard-Urquhart, 
Algernon William Fulke 
Greville. 
ATHLONE. 
John James Ennis. 
WEXFORD COUNTY. 
Matthew Peter D’Arcy, 
John Talbot Power. 
WEXFORD (BOROUGH). 
Richard Joseph Devereux. 
NEW ROSS. 
Patrick McMahon. 
WICKLOW COUNTY. 
William Wentworth Fitz- 
william Dick, 
Hon. Henry William Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





FIRST VOLUME OF THE SESSION. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 10th December, 1868. 


HE Novereentn Partiament of the 
United Kingdom, which had been 
prorogued successively from the 31st 
day of July, 1868, to the 8th day of 
October ; thence to the 26th day of No- 
vember ; was dissolved by Proclamation 
on the 11th day of November: by which 
Proclamation, also, new Writs were 
ordered to be issued for the calling a 
new Parliament; which Writs were 
made returnable on Thursday the 10th 
day of December; on which day it met 
for Despatch of Business. 


Tue PARLIAMENT was opened by 
Commission. 

The Hovse of Prrrs being met, 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 


“That Her Majesty, not thinking fit 
to be personally present here this day, 
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has been pleased to cause a Commission 
to be issued under the Great Seal, in 
order to the opening and holding of this 
Parliament.” 


Then Five of the Lords Commissioners, 
namely— The Lorp CHancettor, The 
Lorp Presment or THE Covunct (The 
Earl de Grey and =, The Lorp 
Privy Szat (The Earl of Kimberley), 
The Lorp CHAMBERLAIN OF THE Hovsz- 
HOLD (The Viscount Sydney), and The 
Marquess of Ailesbury (The Master oF 
THE Horse), being in their Robes, and 
seated on a Form placed between the 
Throne and the Woolsack, commanded 
the Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod to 
let the Commons know ‘“ The Lords Com- 
missioners desire their immediate At- 
tendance in this House, to hear the 
Commission read.” 


Who being come ; 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


‘* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“Her Maszsty not thinking fit to be 
present here this day in Her Royal Per- 
son, hath been pleased, in order to the 

B 
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opening and holding of this Parliament, 
to cause Letters Patent to be issued 
under Her Great Seal, constituting us 
and several other Lords therein named 
Her Commissioners, to do all things, in 
Her Majesty’s name, on Her part ne- 
cessary to be performed in this Parlia- 
ment: This will more fully appear by 
the Letters Patent themselves, which 
must now be read.” 


Then the said Letters Patent were read 
by the Clerk. And then 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


‘My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘We have it in command from Her 
Majesty to let you know, That as soon as 
the Members of both Houses shall be 
sworn, the Causes of Her Majesty’s call- 
ing this Parliament will be declared to 
you; and it being necessary a Speaker of 
the House of Commons should be first 
chosen, it is Her Majesty’s Pleasure that 
you, Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, repair to the Place where you are 
to sit, and there proceed to the Choice of 
some proper Person to be your Speaker ; 
and that you present such Person, whom 
you shall so choose, here, To-morrow, at 
two o’clock, for Her Majesty’s Royal 
Approbation.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 


The Right Honourable Sir William 
Page Wood, Knight, having been ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor, and being pre- 
sent—Sat Speaker. 


House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 
PRAYERS. 


Roit or THE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
(in the usual Manner) a List of the 
Lords Temporal in the First Session of 
the Twentieth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom: The same was Ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


Certificate of the Election of Fifteen 
Representative Peers for Scotland, certi- 
fying also with respect to the Sixteenth 
Peer that the Votes for The Earl of 
Kellie and The Lord Rollo were equal— 
Delivered, and read. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
House adjourned at half past Four 


o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Two o'clock. 
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a Speaker. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 10th December, 1868. 
The House met at Two of the clock. 


On which day, being the day appointed 
by the Royal Proclamation for the 
meeting of the new Parliament, Sir 
Denis Le Marchant, Baronet, Clerk of 
the House of Commons, and Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, and Henry Ley, Esquire, 
Clerks Assistants, attending in the 
House, and the other Clerks attend- 
ing, according to their duty, Charles 
Romilly, Esquire, Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery in Great Britain, delivered to 
the said Sir Denis Le Marchant a Book, 
containing a List of the Nemes of the 
Members returned to serve in this Par- 
liament. 





Several of the Members repaired to 
their seats. 


A Message was delivered by Colonel 
Clifford, Yeoman Usher of the Black 
Rod : 


‘¢ Gentlemen, 


“‘The Lords, authorized by virtue of 
Her Majesty’s Commission, desire the 
immediate attendance of this Honourable 
House in the House of Peers, to hear 
the Commission read.” 


Accordingly, the House went up to the 
House of Peers ;—and a Commission 
having been read for opening and hold- 
ing the Parliament, The Lords Commis- 
sioners directed the House to proceed to 
the Election of a Speaker, and present 
him To-morrow at Two of the clock in 
the House of Peers,. for the Royal Ap- 
probation. 


And the House being returned ; 


ELECTION OF A SPEAKER, 


The Ricut Hoyovrastz Sir GEORGE 
GREY, addressing himself to the Clerk 
(who, standing up, pointed to him, and 
then sat down), said:—Sir Denis Le 
Marchant, in compliance with the com- 
munication which has just been addressed 
to us by the Crown, it is our duty now 
to proceed without delay to the election 
of a Speaker, and I have great satisfac- 
tion in proposing that my right hon. 











The Lord Chancellor 
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Friend the Member for North Notting- 
hamshire (Mr. John Evelyn Denison) 
should be chosen to fill that honourable 
and important office. I have the greater 
satisfaction in submitting this proposal 
to the House, because I have every rea- 
son to believe that it is one which will 
meet with its unanimous concurrence. 
Twelve years, or nearly twelve years, 
have now passed since, on a vacancy in 
the office of Speaker, Mr. Denison’s long 
experience as a private Member of this 
House, his high character, his sedulous 
attention to the business of the House, 
especially to that important branch of it 
which relates to private legislation, and 
his intimate acquaintance with the Rules 
and Orders of the House, pointed him 
out as a fit successor to one who had 
long filled the Chair of this House with 
eminent ability, the present Viscount 
Eversley. In two subsequent Parlia- 
ments the House of Commons has ratified 
the choice first made in 1857, and has 
thereby shown a gratifying and well- 
merited proof of its approval of Mr. 
Denison’s conduct in the Chair, and of 
its confidence in the eres and im- 
partiality with which he as discharged 
the duties—duties laborious, and often 
very difficult—which attach to the office 
of Speaker. Mr. Denison’s Parliamen- 
tary life now extends, I believe, over a 
period of more than forty years, during 
nearly twelve of which he has occupied 
the Chair of this House, and we all re- 
joice to know that he still retains that 
physical and mental vigour which are 
required for the efficiency of the office of 
Speaker. The present House of Com- 
mons contains, I believe, an unusually 
large proportion of new Members, and 
it is, therefore, the more important that 
we should choose to preside over our de- 
bates a Member of long experience and 
_ tried capacity, who will be able*by the 
firm, but, at the same time, moderate 
and forbearing, exercise of his authority, 
to enforce, with the general concurrence 
of the House, those regulations, the due 
observance of which is essential, not only 
to the order and dignity, but to the real 
freedom of our discussions. There are, 


however, other duties besides those which 
are performed while sitting in the Chair 
of this House which devolve upon the 
Speaker, and in which every Member of 
this House has a deep interest. To those 
who have long had seats in this House 
I need say nothing as to the courteous 
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and admirable manner in which Mr. 
Denison has discharged those duties ; 
but to those Members who are about for 
the first time to take their seats, I may 
state with confidence that on all occa- 
sions on which they may have recourse 
to Mr. Denison, if he should be elected 
to be our Speaker, on any matter of 
doubt or difficulty, they will find him 
ready to give the most patient and care- 
ful consideration to every inquiry ad- 
dressed to him, and to all facts submitted 
to him, and they will receive from him 
information on which they may con- 
fidently rely, and counsel which they 
cannot fail in doing well implicitly to 
follow. The unanimity which I have 
ventured to anticipate renders it unne- 
cessary that I should trespass at any 
length upon the House. t will only, 
therefore, express the gratification I feel, 
that coming, as so many of those do 
whom I have the honour to address, 
fresh from scenes of keen political strife 
and contest, with cheers and counter- 
cheers—and perhaps sounds of a less 
agreeable nature which are heard at the 
hustings—still ringing in their ears, omi- 
nous of future political warfare within 
these walls, it has been thought right, 
on this the first meeting of a new Par- 
liament, to lay aside for a moment the 
weapons of party warfare and to join 
with one voice—as I hope we are about 
to do—in placing in the Chair of this 
House one who will adorn it, one who 
we know will, if necessary maintain all 
the privileges of the House, who will* 
fill the Chair with honour to himself, 
with satisfaction to the House, and with 
advantage to the public interests. I will 
only add that this unanimity may, I hope, 
be taken as the best possible assurance 
that, from both sides of the House and 
from all parties within it, the Speaker, in 
the judicious exercise of his authority, will 
receive that hearty and willing support 
which really constitutes the strength of 
the authority with which he is intrusted. 
I beg to propose to the House for their 
Speaker the Right honourable John 
Evelyn Denison, and move ‘ That the 
Right honourable John Evelyn Denison 
do take the Chair of this House as 
Speaker.” 

Tue Ricut Honovraste SPENCER 
HORATIO WALPOLE: Sir Denis Le 
Marchant, at the request of Members 
on both sides of the House, and of 
those Gentlemen who naturally and pro- 
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perly have the greatest influence in this 
House, I rise with great pleasure to 
second the proposition which my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey) has so judiciously and 
ably submitted to our consideration. I 
mention that I do this with the concur- 
rence of those who have, justly and 
properly, the highest influence in this 
House, because I hope it will show that 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Morpeth was not mistaken in his antici- 
pations that the proposal he made will 
be—as I hope and believe—unanimously 
accepted by every part of the House. 
My right hon. Friend has enumerated 
some of the duties which attach to the 
office of Speaker, and has pointed out 
how ably those duties, with regard to 
the private as well as the Public Business 
of the House have been discharged by 
the right hon. Member for North Not- 
tinghamshire (Mr. Denison). I might 
follow him further by drawing a distinc- 
tion between those who are older Mem- 
bers of this House, and those who have 
now come for the first time within its 
walls. With regard to the former I 
will only say, that their knowledge of 
the care and attention, of the firmness 
and fairness, of the honesty and impar- 
tiality which Mr. Denison has always 
shown in that now vacant Chair, fully 
entitle him, in their opinion, to the 
honour of being elected there again. 
With regard to the new Members— 
those who come for the first time into 
this House—perhaps I might venture to 
point out to them some of the qualifica- 
tions which the Speaker may be expected 
to have, and which, I believe, they will 
find that Mr. Denison, when elected, 
does eminently possess. We require, 
first of all, a long experience, a practical 
knowledge of Parliamentary Business, a 
vigilant jealousy of our rights and liber- 
ties, and the highest regard for the 
honour of this distinguished Assembly ; 
and added to this—what I think is as 
important as anything else—a sivady 
adherence to the traditions of the past, 
with a judicious application of those 
traditions to any new circumstances or 
emergencies that may happen to arise. 
Having enumerated these qualifications 
for the office of Speaker, I believe I may 
honestly assure the younger Members of 
the House—an assurance in which the 
older Members will bear me out—that 
those qualifications unquestionably be- 


The Right Hon. Spencer H. Walpole 
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long to my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Denison). Even were this an ordinary 
occasion, there would, therefore, be an 
obvious propriety in inviting Mr. Denison 
to take that Chair; but this is not an 
ordinary occasion, and there are special 
reasons which make it important that 
the knowledge and experience which Mr. 
Denison sses should now be given 
for the benefit of this House by his fill- 
ing the high office of Speaker. I allude, 
of course, to the great and extensive 
changes which have been made in the 
primary elements of the representative 
system of this country. e proper 
working of that system can be best se- 
cured by having a person sitting in that 
Chair who can preside over our councils, 
and, if necessary, guide and direct them, 
with an authority which belongs only to 
those who have filled the duties of that 
Chair so worthily and efficiently as Mr. 
Denison has done. And if the independ- 
ence and authority of this House be 
dear, as I trust is the case, to our hearts, 
I think I may add that the usages and 
customs of Parliamentary life will best 
secure that independence and authority 
when we have in the Chair a person who 
hitherto has been able to do as he may 
still be required to do—to interpret, to 
preserve, and to enforce those laws and 
rules on which the very life of our inde- 
pendence and authority depends. With 
these few remarks I beg to second the 
proposition which has been made by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mor- 
peth, and I trust that the words which 
he uttered will be found to be true, and 
that Mr. Denison will now be invited to 
the Chair, with the spontaneous and 
unanimous approbation of all the Mem- 
bers of this House. 


The House then calling Mr. Every 
Denisoy to the Chair— 


Mr. EVELYN DENISON stood up 
in his place and said: I am deeply moved, 
the House will believe, by the words 
which have been spoken by my right 
hon. Friends, and by the manner in 
which my nomination has been accepted 
by the House. The House proposes to 
do me a great honour, and it has largely 
enhanced the value of that honour by 
the manner in which it has been con- 
ferred. After filling the Chair in three 
Parliaments, to have a nomination pro- 
posed from both sides of the House, and 
accepted with general concurrence, is 
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an acknowledgment highly prized, and 
which can never be forgotten by me. It 
would be unbecoming in me to occupy 
the time of the House by a single unne- 
cessary word, and I confine myself to 
the simple expression of my thanks. 
Whatever of health and strength may 
be yet granted to me I freely dedicate to 
the service of the House, and I now 
submit myself to its pleasure. 


The House then again unanimously 
calling Mr. Evetyn Denison to the Chair, 
he was taken out of his place by the 
said Right honourable Sir George Grey 
and the Right honourable Spencer Ho- 
ratio Walpole, and by them conducted 
to the Chair. 


Then Mr. SPEAKER Exzct, standing 
on the upper step, said: I was about to 
prefer a request to the House ; but I feel, 
by the manner in which the proceedings 
of to-day have been conducted, that this 
favour has been already virtually granted, 
I was about to ask that the full mea- 
sure of gracious confidence and generous 
support which has been afforded me on 
past occasions, and by which alone the 
duties of my office can be effectually per- 
formed, may be still. extended to me. 
My right hon. Friend who seconded the 
nomination (Mr. Walpole), has observed 
that this is not an ca occasion, and 
that new responsibilities devolve in some 
degree upon us all, and perhaps more 
particularly on the person who is chosen 
to preside over this House. We are met 
to-day under a new state of the electoral 
law. The late House of Commons was 
considered not adequately to represent 
the great body of the people—the pre- 
sent House has been elected on the basis 
of household suffrage. It has thus been 
endowed with a considerable increase of 
power. Whatever measures it may, after 
due deliberation, consider necessary for 
the public good, it will doubtless deal 
with boldly and firmly. At the same 
time, it will not forget that the great 
grace and ornament of strength is mode- 
ration in its exercise—asserting itself, 
but respecting the rights of others; and 
this House has always in its own pro- 
ceedings acted in that spirit. It has 
afforded protection to minorities, it has 
permitted freedom of speech and ample 
latitude of debate, and without doubt it 
will not depart from that course. I hope 
and firmly believe, that this House will 
prove itself worthy of its high destinies, 
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and that it will be found second to none 
of those which have preceded it in those 
great qualities which have made the 
name of the House of Commons famous 
as the cradle of liberty, and the bulwark 
of order and of law. I once more make 
my grateful and respectful acknowledg- 
ments for the great honour you have 
conferred upon me. 

Then— 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Sir, the 
pleasant and honourable, but to me un- 
expected, task, has—in the absence of 
those by whom it would have been ap- 
propriately discharged—devolved upon 
me of offering to you, in the name of the 
House, a few words of congratulation 
upon the distinction to which the ac- 
clamations of its Members have now, for 
the fourth time, raised you. Mindful, 
as many of us are, of past Parliaments, 
in which, during many an eventful day 
and night spent within these walls, you 
have maintained the privileges, the order, 
the dignity and the honour of the House, 
it is a matter of deep congratulation and 
gratification to us that, notwithstanding 
the exactions which its duties have ne- 
cessarily imposed upon you, you have 
found yourself prepared once more to 
undertake its arduous labours and anx- 
ieties. I am sure that I only speak the 
general fecling when I say that, as far 
as depends on the House over which you 
have been called upon to preside, the 
same personal respect and regard—the 
same loyal and cheerful deference to the 
authority with which the Constitution 
and your position invest you—the same 
ready support to your vindication of the 
privileges of this House—will be cheer- 
fully accorded in the future as, I believe, 
they have been experienced by you in 
the past. In your position—first among 
the commoners of England, first among 
the commoners of this nation, and en- 
titled by your office to speak for them in 
Parliament assembled—I may perhaps 
express the impression that you may find 
weight added to your words, as well as 
lustre to the seat which you occupy, by 
the fact that in this Parliament. you pre- 
side over an Assembly which, in a wider 
sense than ever, is composed of the re- 
a gna of the people. Sir, that 

ealth and comfort and all prosperity 
may be around you in the seat which 
you occupy, lightening the severity of 
your labours, and inspiring their dis- 
charge with vigour, is the fervent and 
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earnest aspiration of us all. I beg to 
move that the House do now adjourn. 


Speaker of the 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Three 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 11th December, 1868. 


The House met; and Five of the 
Lorps Commissioners, namely — The 
Lorp Cuancettor, The Lorp PREesmpentT 
or THE Councit (The Earl de Grey and 
Ripon), The Lorp Privy Seat (The 
Earl of Kimberley), The Lorp Cnam- 
BERLAIN OF THE Hovsenotp (The Vis- 
count Sydney), and The Duxe or Ar- 
cytt (Secretary of State for India), 
being in their Robes, and seated on a 
Form placed between the Throne and 
the Woolsack, (commanded the Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod to let the Com- 
mons know ‘‘ The Lords Commissioners 
desire their immediate Attendance in 
this House.” 


And the Commons being at the Bar ; 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
PRESENTED AND APPROVED. 


Mr. EVELYN DENISON, Speaker 
Elect, said— 

‘“< My Lorps, 

‘‘T have to acquaint your Lordships 
that, in obedience to Her Majesty’s Com- 
mands, Her Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
in the exercise of their undoubted right 
and privilege, have proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a Speaker, and that their choice 
has fallen on myself. I now present 
myself at your Bar, and submit myself, 
with all humility, to Her Majesty’s gra- 
cious approbation.” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR; 


‘‘ Mr. Denison, 
‘‘We are commanded to assure you 
that Her Majesty is fully sensible of your 
zeal for the public service, of your ample 
sufficiency to perform the important du- 
ties which Her faithful Commons have 
selected you to discharge, and Her Ma- 
jesty does most readily approve and con- 
firm you as their Speaker.” 
The Lord Advocate 
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House of Commons. 


Then Mr. SPEAKER said— 


‘¢ My Lorps, 

“JT submit myself, with all humility 
and gratitude, to Her Majesty’s gracious 
commands. It is now my duty, in the 
name and on behalf of the Commons of 
the United Kingdom, to lay claim to all 
their ancient and undoubted rights and 
privileges. I humbly petition Her Ma- 
jesty for freedom of speech in debate, 
freedom from arrest for their persons 
and servants, and above all, for freedom 
of access to Her Majesty when occasion 
should require, and that the most fa- 
vourable construction should be put upon 
all their proceedings. And with regard 
to myself, I pray that if any error should 
be committed, it may be imputed to my- 
self, and not to Her Majesty’s faithful 
Commons.” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR ; 


‘‘Mr. SPEAKER, 

“We have it in further command to 
inform you that Her Majesty doth most 
readily confirm all the rights and privi- 
leges which have ever been granted to 
or conferred upon the Commons by any 
of Her Royal predecessors. With re- 
spect to yourself, Sir, although Her Ma- 
jesty is sensible that you stand in no 
need of such an assurance, Her Majesty 
will ever put the most favourable con- 
struction upon your words and actions.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 


Wrrirs anp Returns electing The 
Lord Headley a Representative Peer for 
Treland in the Room of the late Earl of 
Bantry, deceased, with the Certificate of 
the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland an- 
nexed thereto—Delivered (on Oath), and 
Certificate read. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, to 
Tuesday next, ‘Two o’clock, 


~~ ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 11th December, 1868. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
The House being met, and Mr. 
Speaker Execr having taken the Chair, 


a Message was delivered by the Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod : 

















A Speech of the 


‘“‘Mr. SPEAKER, 

“The Lords authorized by virtue of 
Her Majesty’s Commission, desire the 
immediate attendance of this Honour- 
able House in the House of Peers.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker Elect, with 
the House, went up to the House of 
Peers, where he was presented to the 
said Lords Commissioners for Her Ma- 
jesty’s approbation. 
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Then the Lorp CrancEtxor, one of the 
said Lords Commissioners, <a Her 
Majesty’s approbation of Mr. Speaker 
Elect. 

The House being returned ;— 

Mr. SPEAKER said: I have to report 
to the House that this House proceeded 
to the House of Peers, where Her 
Majesty was pleased, by Her Royal 
Commissioners, to approve of the choice 
they have made of myself as their 
Speaker. I then, on their behalf, laid 
claim, by humble petition to Her Majesty, 
to all their ancient rights and privileges, 
to freedom of speech and of debate, to 
freedom from arrests of their persons 
and servants, and to free access to the 
presence of Her Majesty whenever occa- 
sion might require; and further, that 
the most favourable constructions might 
be put upon all our actions: all which 
Her Majesty by the said Commissioners 
was preoss to allow and to confirm in as 
ample and complete a manner as they 
have ever been confirmed by Herself or 
by any of Her Royal predecessors. And 
then Mr. Speaker repeated his most re- 
spectful acknowledgments to the House 
for the high honour they had done him. 


Mr. Speaker then put the House in 
mind, that the first thing to be done was 
to take and subscribe the Oath required 
by law. 


Mr. Speaxer then took and subscribed 
the Oath, first alone; and after him 
several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath; and several Members, 
being of the People called Quakers, 
made and subscribed the Affirmation re- 
quired by Law. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
ive o’clock. 


{DeceMBER 15, 1868} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 12th December, 1868. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


Ilouse adjourned at half after 
Three o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 14th December, 1868. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath ; and a Member, being 
one of the People called Quakers, made 
and subscribed the Affirmation required 
by Law. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 15th December, 1868. 


A SPEECH OF THE LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS, 


The Commons, who were sent for, 
being at the Bar, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR delivered 
the Speech of the Lorps Commissioners 
- both Houses of Parliament, as fol- 
OWS :— 


‘My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“We have it further in command 
from Her Majesty to acquaint you 
that, since the time when Her Ma- 
jesty deemed it right to call you together, 
for the consideration of many grave 
and important matters, several vacancies 
have occurred in the House of Commons 
owing to the acceptance of Office from 
the Crown by Members of that House. 
It is therefore Her Majesty’s pleasure 
that an opportunity may now be given 
to issue Writs for supplying the vacan- 
cies so occasioned, and that, after a 
suitable Recess, you may proceed to the 
consideration of such matters as will 
then be laid before you.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. 
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NEW PEER. ee y Lords, and Gentlemen, 
‘We have it further in command from 


The Earl Granville, One of Her Ma- 
‘ jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, ac- 
quainted the House that Her Majesty 
had been pleased to create the Right 
Honourable Sir William Page Wood, 
Knight, Lord Chancellor of Great Bri- 
tain, a Peer of this Realm by the Title of 
Baron Hatherley of Down-Hatherley in 
the County of Gloucester, and his Lord- 
ship, having retired to robe, was intro- 
duced in the usual Manner. 
The Earl of Abergavenny—Sat first 
in Parliament after the Death of his 
Father. 
The Lord Carysfort—Sat first in Par- 
liament after the Death of his Father. 
William Ernest Baron Feversham, 
having been created Viscount Helmsley 
of Helmsley and Earl of Feversham of 
Ryedale in the North Riding of the 
County of York—Was (in the usual 
Manner) introduced. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I may state to 
your Lordships that, the late Govern- 
ment having resigned, Her Majesty 
commissioned Mr. Gladstone to form a 
Government, which he has succeeded in 
doing. Under these circumstances I 
venture to think that your Lordships 
will not deem it unreasonable that I 
should move the Adjournment of the 
House to Thursday, the 11th of Feb- 


ruary. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock, to 
Thursday the ilth of February 
next, Two o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 15th December, 1868. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ; 


The House went; and being returned ; 


Mr. Speaker reported, That the Lords 
Commissioners under the Great Seal for 
opening and holding this Parliament had 
made a Communication to both Houses, 
which Mr. Speaker read to the House, 
as follows :— 


Her Majesty to acquaint you that, since 
the time when Her Majesty deemed it 
right to call you together, for the consi- 
deration of mary grave and important 
matters, several vacancies have occurred 
in the House of Commons owing to the 
acceptance of Office from the Crown by 
Members of that House. It is therefore 
Her Majesty’s pleasure that an oppor- 
tunity may now be given to issue Writs 
for supplying the vacancies so occasioned, 
and that, after a suitable Recess, you 
may proceed to the consideration of such 
matters as will then be laid before you.” 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


NEW WRITS. 


Mr. AYRTON : In asking the House 
to proceed to order the issue of New 
Writs, in accordance with the gracious 
communication which this House has 
just received from the Crown, it may be 
convenient for me to state the course 
proposed to be pursued in consequence 
of the great change that has taken place 
through the passing of the law of last 
year regulating the proceedings at elec- 
tions. Under the regulations which have 
now been superseded, petitions against 
the return of Members were presented 
to this House within such time as the 
House prescribed under power conferred 
upon it by statute, and in the exercise of 
that power the House used ordinarily to 
provide by a Sessional Order that all 
such petitions should be presented within 
fourteen days after the return of the 
election. But in consequence of the law 
which was passed last year election peti- 
tions will now be presented to a tribunal 
independent of this House—namely, to 
the Gourt of Common Pleas in England, 
and to a similar Court in Scotland and 
Ireland. Such petitions are to be pre- 
sented within twenty-one days after the 
returns have been delivered to the officer 
appointed to receive them, and therefore 
this House cannot now proceed as it used 
to do in this matter. e must now con- 
sider what will be the most convenient 
course to pursue in consequence of the 
change that has taken place. If I were 
to ask what is the most convenient course, 
no doubt, if there are differences of opi- 
nion among hon. Members, I should give 
rise to considerable discussion; but I 
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think the House will agree that as we 
are here only for a particular purpose, 
and many hon. Members therefore are 
not in attendance, and as there are ne- 
cessarily absent all the responsible Minis- 
ters of the Crown, and the Law Officers 
for England and Ireland, nothing would 
be more inconvenient than for us to enter 
upon any discussion as to the course 
which the House might pursue if we 
were in search of any novel mode of 
procedure. It is therefore proposed 
that we shall confine ourselves to-day 
strictly within the limits of the practice 
which prevailed up to the close of the 
last Parliament, and that we shall to-day 
only move the issue of such Writs as can- 
not possibly lead to any discussion— 
namely, the Writs in those cases in which 
the period of petitioning has expired. 
I therefore trust that hon. Members will 
not embark upon any discussion which 
is not called for by the course which is 
proposed by the Government. I may, 
however, mention that there are several 
cases in which the period for mrapcons | 
has not yet expired, and in order to avoi 
controversy it will, perhaps, be conve- 
nient that the House should adjourn 
until a day when there can be no ques- 
tion upon the point—the 29th of the 
present month. Those Writs, with regard 
to which the time for petitioning has not 
yet expired, will then be moved. I 
thought it right to make this explanation 
to the House, in order that hon. Mem- 
bers may know why all the Writs are not 
moved for to-day, and why an adjourn- 
ment is necessary. There is only one 
other question that can arise, and that is 
with reference to petitions against a sit- 
ting Member which do not claim the seat 
for the petitioner. I may remind the 
House that, according to the established 
usage up to the present time, whenever 
a petition has been presented, not claim- 
ing the seat on behalf of the petitioner, 
but merely asking that the election may 
be declared void, it has been usual, 
where the person returned has accepted 
Office under the Crown, to direct the New 
Writ to issue. We shall to-day adhere 
to that course, and in any case where a 
petition has been presented, but without 
claiming the seat, we shall move the 
issue of a New Writ. 


For Greenwich, v. Right Hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone, First Commissioner of 
the Treasury ; for Oxford City, v. Right 
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Hon. Edward Cardwell, Secretary of 
State ; for London University, v. Right 
Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; for Pontefract, v. Right 
Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, 
First Commissioner of the Admiralty ; 
for Birmingham, v. Right Hon. John 
Bright, President of the Board of Trade. 


On Motion, that a New Writ be issued 
for London City in the room of the Right 
Honourable George Joachim Goschen, 
Commissioner of Poor Law, 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, that under the 
old system the House had cognizance 
of the petitions, and the criterion in 
issuing a Writ, as determined by the 
Speaker in 1859 in accordance with a 
precedent of 1852, was whether the seat 
was claimed by the petitioners or not. 
If the seat was claimed, the House de- 
clined to issue a Writ, while if otherwise 
the writ was issued. Under the Act of 
last Session the only knowledge which 
the House and the public had of a seat 
being petitioned against was derived 
from the official list of the petitions, 
which the Act prescribed to be drawn 
up. Now upon that list appeared the 
name of Mr. Goschen as one of the 
Members whose return was disputed, 
and the House had no official informa- 
tion as to whether the seat was claimed 
by the petitioner or not. He believed 
that, in point of fact, Mr. Goschen’s seat 
was not claimed, though the seats of 
other Members were claimed. He had 
intended to move for a Return and copies 
of all election petitions ; but the Speaker 
had ruled that he could only give notice 
of such a Motion, and the House must 
therefore consider whether, in the ab- 
sence of any knowledge of the contents 
of the petition against Mr. Goschen, it 
would be right to issue the Writ. It was 
poe that some other person might 

e returned if the Writ was issued, and, 
supposing the seat claimed, the petitioner 
might be returned by order of the Judge, 
by which the House would be bound to 
abide, although a third party had since 
been elected. He did not know whether 
any evidence would be offered to satisfy 
the House the seat was not claimed, and 
he should be glad to hear an expression 
of opinion from the Chair as to the best 
course to be pursued under the circum- 
stances. 

Str ROUNDELL PALMER agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member that 








New Members 


in a case where the seat was claimed on 
petition it would now be as improper as 
it was formerly to issue a Writ, since the 
House could have no certain knowledge 
whether a vacancy existed; but he appre- 
hended that the practice of the House 
had always been, and always would be, 
to receive information of facts known to 
its Members, which facts if disputed 
could, as in this instance, be verified in 
the most authentic manner. It might 
as well be said the House did not know 
Mr. Goschen had accepted Office, because 
no certificate or return of the fact was 
before them, as that they did not know 
there was no petition claiming the seat. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) must, be- 
fore moving for the Writ, be taken to 
have satisfied himself that there existed 
no obstacle of the kind, and to have 
given an implied assurance of the fact 
of which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Goldney) was equally 
cognizant—namely, that Mr. Goschen’s 
seat was not claimed. That fact being 
admitted and notorious, he thought no 
further information was necessary. 

Mr. COLLINS concurred with the 
hon. and learned member for Richmond 
(Sir Roundell Palmer) in thinking that 
the House should issue the Writ. In- 
deed, he thought they should consider 
whether they ought not to issue a Writ 
no matter whether the seat was claimed 
or not, for otherwise it was open to any 
elector or candidate to petition and claim 
the seat of a Cabinet Minister, thus de- 
laying his re-election for a considerable 
period. If they invariably issued a Writ, 
the person wrongly returned at the second 
election would be in nearly the same 
position as the person originally returned 
—in other words, he would lose his seat. 
Facilities should not be offered for vexa- 
tious petitions, which might run the risk 
of interfering with the choice of the 
Crown. He believed the question was 
first raised in the case of Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn’s election for South- 
ampton, and again in that of Lord Bury’s 
return for Norwich. Lord Bury was re- 
elected, but no injustice was inflicted on 
his opponents, for they petitioned against 
the second return, on the ground that 
he was incapacitated by reason of bribery 
committed by his agents at the former 
election, and he was unseated. No 
wrong would be sustained by any parties 
by the issue of the Writ in all cases. 


Sir Roundell Palmer 
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sworn. 


Mr. AYRTON would venture to de- 
precate a continuance of the discussion, 
since it could not lead to any immediate 
conclusion on the point raised by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
sa Goldney). When the House met 
or the despatch of business the subject 
would doubtless engage its attention, 
and any hon. Member would have an 
opportunity of expressing his views 7 
it. As to the petition against Mr 
Goschen’s return, he need hardly assure 
the House that he had informed himself 
properly upon the point. He held in 
his hand an office copy of that petition, 
and the petition did not claim the seat. 
The fact was admitted by his hon. and 
learned Friend, and, in making the 
Motion, he had acted under a full sense 
of responsibility and in accordance with 
the rule to which he had referéed. 


| Motion agreed to; Writ ordered. 


For Southwark, v. Right Hon. Austen 
Henry Layard, First Commissioner of 
Works ; for Halifax, v. James Stansfeld, 
esquire, Commissioner of the Treasury ; 
for Plymouth, v. Sir Robert Porrett 
Collier, knight, Attorney General ; for 
Exeter, v. Sir John Duke Coleridge, 
knight, Solicitor General ; for Bradford, 
v. Right Hon. William Edward Forster, 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council for Education; for Ripon, v. 
Lord John Hay, Commissioner of the 
Admiralty; for Truro, v. Right Hon. 
John Cranch Walker Vivian, Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury; for Wareham, 
v. John Hales Montagu Calcraft, esquire, 
deceased. 


House at rising to adjourn till Zuesday 
29th December. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 
House adjourned at half after Three 


o'clock till Tuesday 
29th December. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 29th December, 1868. 


The House met at One of the clock. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, 
for Greenwich; Right Hon. Edward 
Cardwell, for Oxford City; Right Hon. 
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Austen Henry Layard, for Southwark ; 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, for London 
University ; Right Hon. Hugh Culling 
Eardley Childers, for Pontefract ; Right 
Hon. William Edward Forster, for Brad- 
ford; Lord John Hay, for Ripon; Hon. 
John Cranch Walker Vivian, for Truro ; 
Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen, 
for London City; James Stansfeld the 
younger, esquire, for Halifax. 


The Right Hon. John Bright, Member 
for Birmingham, being one of the 
People called Quakers, made the Affir- 
mation required by Law. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


NEW WRITS. 

On Motion, that a new Writ be issued 
for Louth in the room of the Right Hon. 
Chichester Samuel Parkinson Fortescue, 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 

Viscount BURY said, that with re- 
gard to the Writ which had just been 
moved for, he thought it was quite right 
that some Member of this House should 
take notice of the rather exceptional cir- 
cumstances under which the House had 
assembled. The fact of their having 
met in the middle of the Christmas holy- 
days sufficiently proved the inconve- 
nience to which he was about to call at- 
tention. Indeed, the inconvenience to 
Members was so great that he believed 
the Secretary to the Treasury was as- 
tonished that the House had been got 
together at all; and he shuddered to 
think of the inconvenience which would 
have arisen if the Government had been 
unable to make a House, and if they 
had been obliged to adjourn from time 
to time until some fortuitous occurrence 
of events should have brought a suffi- 
cient number of Members together. The 
only reasons which led to the holding of 
an Autumn Session had disappeared 
before the assembling of Parliament on 
the 10th of December. It was neces- 
sary, however, that the ceremony should 
be gone through in order that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) might go to con- 
sult his constituents. It was not suffi- 
cient that the right hon. Gentleman had, 
during the previous election, delivered 
speeches which, in his opinion, would 
become the Reform book of the future 
and the Vade Mecum of Irish Church 
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repealers. Nor was it sufficient that the 
right hon. Gentleman had been desig- 
nated to his present high Office by the 
people at large, and that he had been 
called to it by august decision of his So- 
vereign, but it was necessary that he 
should go again to Greenwich, as if the 
right hon. Gentleman’s constituents had 
not already heard sufficient of his policy 
and intentions. As long as this custom 
had any real and useful effect the House 
looked on with indifference, but when, 
in order to carry on the provisions of a 
statute passed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, the convenience of the House was 
affected so closely, it was worthy of con- 
sideration whether the custom was not 
unsuited to the requirements, and con- 
trary to the opinions of the present day. 
The cost of a Session to the nation was 
very considerable, and in addition to this 
there was the inconvenience to hon. 
Members of which he had spoken. Un- 
doubtedly it was right, when the Act of 
Queen Anne was passed, and when the 
power of the Crown was on the increase, 
that every avenue should be jealously 
guarded, but nobody would venture to 
say that the power of the Crown was 
now on the increase and ought to be di- 
minished. Onthe contrary, some might 
concur with Hallam, that it was some- 
what overshadowed by the growing 
wer of the House of Commons. This 
eing so, it was not unreasonable that 
the House should in future refrain from 
acting upon the statute. Ifsome Mem- 
bers of a new Ministry ought to go back 
to the constituencies, all ought; but 
only seven out of the fifteen Members 
of the present Cabinet and eight out of 
sixteen subordinate Members of the Go- 
vernment were, in the present case, 
under the necessity of doing so. The 
noble Lord, having briefly alluded to the 
circumstances under which the compro- 
mise of 1707 was effected, said that with 
regard to the observations made on a 
previous day concerning the Writ issued 
for the City of London, he was of opi- 
nion that no Writ ought to issue when 
there was a petition claiming the seat to 
which the Writ referred. In conclusion, 
he thought he should venture to put on 
the Paper a Notice of his intention to 
bring forward a Bill to repeal the ob- 
—— section of the Act of Queen 
e. 


Motion agreed to; Writ ordered. 
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For Clare, v. Sir Colman - Michael 
O’Loghlen, baronet, Judge Advocate 
General ; for Kerry, v. Viscount Castle- 
rosse, Vice Chamberlain of the House- 
hold; for Kildare, v. Right Hon. Otho 
Augustus FitzGerald, Comptroller of the 
Household ; for Westmeath, v. Algernon 
William Fulke Greville, esquire, Groom 
in Waiting; for Mallow, v. Right Hon. 
Edward Sullivan, Attorney General for 
Ireland; for Wigtown District of Burghs, 
v. George Young, esquire, Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Scotland ; for Clackmannan and 
Kinross, v. William Patrick Adam, 
esquire, Commissioner of the Treasury ; 
for Hawick District of Burghs, v. George 
Otto Trevelyan, esquire, Commissioner of 
the Admiralty ; for Derbyshire (Southern 
Division), v. Sir Thomas Gresley, ba- 
ronet, deceased. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Two o'clock till Tuesday, 
16th February next. 


wae 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 11th February, 1869. 


SAT FIRS’. 


The Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe 
—Took the Oath. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Two o’clock, to Tuesday next, 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 16th February, 1869. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Five of the Lords Commissioners, 
namely—The Lorp Cuancettor, The 
Lorp Presment or THE Counci (The 
Earl de Grey and Ripon), The Lorp 
Privy Szau (The Earl of Kimberley), 
The Lorp CHamBerLarn or THE Hovse- 
HOLD (The Viscount Sydney), and The 
Marqvurss or Artespury (Master of the 
Horse), being in their Robes, and seated 
on a Form between the Throne and the 
Woolsack, commanded the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod to let the Com- 
mons know ‘The Lords Commissioners 
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desire their immediate Attendance in 
this House.” 


Who being come, with their Speaker— 


The Lorp CHANnceLtor delivered Her 
Masesty’s Speech to both Houses of 
Parliament, as follows :— 


“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“T rEcur to your advice at the earliest 
period permitted by the arrangements 
consequent upon the retirement of the 
late Administration. 


‘And it is with special interest that I 
commend to you the resumption of your 
labours at a time when the popular 
branch of the Legislature has been 
chosen with the advantage ef a greatly 
enlarged enfranchisement of My faithful 
and loyal people. 


“T am able to inform you that My 
relations with all Foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be most friendly; and I have 
the satisfaction to believe that they cor- 
dially share in the desire by which I am 
animated for the maintenance of peace. 
I shall at all times be anxious to use My 
best exertions for the promotion of this 
most important object. 


“In concurrence with My Allies I 
have endeavoured, by friendly interposi- 
tion, to effect a settlement of the differ- 
ences which have arisen between Turkey 
and Greece; and I rejoice that our joint 
efforts have aided in preventing any 
serious interruption of tranquillity in the 
Levant. 


“T have been engaged in negotiations 
with the United States of North Ame- 
rica for the settlement of questions 
which affect the interests and the inter- 
national relations of the two countries ; 
and it is My earnest hope that the result 
of these negotiations may be to place on 
a firm and durable basis the friendship 
which should ever exist between Eng- 
land and America. 


“T have learnt with grief that dis- 
turbances have occurred in New Zealand, 























The Queen’ s 
and that at one spot they have been 
attended with circumstances of atrocity. 
I am confident that the Colonial Govern- 
ment and people will not be wanting 
either in energy to repress the outbreaks, 
or in the prudence and moderation which 
I trust may prevent their recurrence. 
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“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘“‘The Estimates for the expenditure of 
the coming financial year will be sub- 
mitted to you. They have been framed 
with a careful regard to the efficiency of 
the Services, and they will exhibit a 
diminished charge upon the country. 


“< My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“The ever-growing wants and diver- 
sified interests of the Empire will neces- 
sarily bring many questions of public 
policy under your review. 


‘“‘The condition of Ireland permits Me 
to believe that you will be spared the 
painful necessity which was felt by the 
late Parliament for narrowing the secu- 
rities of personal liberty in that country 
by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. 


“T recommend that you should in- 
quire into the present modes of conduct- 
ing Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions, and should consider whether it 
may be possible to provide any further 
guarantees for their tranquillity, purity, 
and freedom. 


“A measure will be brought under 
your notice for the relief of some classes 
of occupiers from hardships in respect of 
Rating, which appear to be capable of 
remedy. 


“You will also be invited to direct 
your attention to Bills for the extension 
and improvement of Education in Scot- 
land ; and for rendering the considerable 
revenues of the Endowed Schools of 
England more widely effectual for the 
purposes of instruction. 


‘“‘A measure will be introduced for 
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applying the principle of representation 
to the control of the County Rate, by 
the establishment of Financial Boards 
for Counties. 

‘Tt will be proposed to you to recur 
to the subject of Bankruptcy, with a 
view to the more effective distribution of 
Assets and to the Abolition of Imprison- 
ment for Debt. 


“The Ecclesiastical arrangements of 
Treland will be brought under your con- 
sideration at a very early date, and the 
legislation which will be necessary in 
order to their final adjustment will make 
the largest demands upon the wisdom of 
Parliament. 





‘Tam persuaded that, in the prosecu- 
tion of the work, you will bear a careful 
regard to every legitimate interest which 
it may involve, and that you will be 
governed by the constant aim to promote 
the welfare of religion through the prin- 
ciples of equal justice, to secure the 
action of the undivided feeling and 
opinion of Ireland on the side of loyalty 
and law, to efface the memory of former 
contentions, and to cherish the sympa- 
thies of an affectionate people. 


‘In every matter of public interest, 
and especially in one so weighty, I pray 
that the Almighty may never cease to 
guide your deliberations, and may bring 
them to a happy issue.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR IRELAND 
—The Earl of Rosse, in the room of the 
late Lord Farnham, deceased, with the 
Certificate of the Clerk of the Crown in 
Treland annexed thereto — Writs, &c. 
Delivered (on Oath), and Certificate read. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro formd, read 1°, 


Tue QUEEN’S SPEECH having been 
reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 
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ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON HER 
MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 

Tue Eant or CARYSFORT, rising 
to move an humble Address to Her Ma- 
jesty in answer to Her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech, said: My Lords, it is 
with great diffidence that I rise to ad- 
dress your Lordships for the first time, 
knowing, as I do, that there are many 
other Members of your Lordships’ House 
who would perform the task that I am 
about to attempt with far more ability. 
I have not even that plea of youth and 
inexperience for your Lordships’ in- 
dulgence which has been often put for- 
ward by many who have been placed in 
a similar position, for though I have 
never felt myself called upon to take an 
active part in the debates of the other 
House, I have, nevertheless, for ten 
years had the privilege of listening to 
and profiting by them. I can only, 
therefore, say I am 

“A plain, blunt man ; 

I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 

To stir men’s blood ;” 
and, as such, I throw myself upon your 
Lordships’ indulgénce. I will only solicit 
your attention while I briefly touch upon 
the different matters brought before 
your notice in the order in which they 
stand in Her Majesty’s gracious Speech. 

My Lords, in reviewing the topics re- 
commended to the consideration of Par- 
liament, I cannot help saying that I see 
rocks looming in the distance around 
which the breakers are foaming ; but at 
_ the same time I believe that the vessel 
of the State is well manned, that its 
rigging is strong and new, and that its 
pilots are good pilots, whose well-tried 
zeal and ability peculiarly fit them to 
steer her through all her difficulties into 
quiet waters. It is satisfactory to re- 
flect,-moreover, that they are supported 
by a new Parliament representing a 
new constituency, which has been ren- 
dered, by the co-operation of all parties, 
more extensive and more popular than 
has ever hitherto been the case. 

I am sure that it will be a matter of 
congratulation to your Lordships that 
Her Majesty, in the opening paragraphs 
of her Speech is able to inform you 
that her present relations with Foreign 
Powers are of a most peaceful and 
friendly character, and that through the 
mediation of the Powers assembled in 
the Conference at Paris, the difficulties 
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which have arisen between Greece and 
Turkey are likely to be peacefully set- 
tled. I cannot avoid expressing my 
admiration at the moderation and for- 
bearance which have been displayed by 
the Turkish Government throughout the 
whole crisis, which we hope has now 
been surmounted. At the same time I 
am sure that in yielding to the friendly 
representations of the great Powers, 
Greece will not only be doing that which 
is most consistent with her own dignity, 
but she will be showing a laudable dis- 
position to contribute to the maintenance 
of the general peace. 

But, my Lords, great as must be our 
satisfaction at learning that the ominous 
cloud that has darkened the Eastern 
horizon is about to be dispelled, still 
greater must be our satisfaction at the 
announcement that the disputes with 
America which have arisen from claims 
and counter-claims are likel}'to be firmly 
and durably settled by means of a Con- 
vention entered into by the predecessors 
of the present Government, and which, 
I trust, will be the means of averting a 
suicidal war, and placing these two na- 
tions upon that friendly footing which is 
so desirable. Whether the result of 
that Convention be successful or not de- 
pends upon the action of the American 
Senate; but as we have obtained the 
approval of the United States Govern- 
ment we are relieved from all imputa- 
tion of delaying the equitable settlement 
of the existing difficulties. And I must 
in justice say, that should this Conven- 
tion meet with a favourable issue, much 
of its success will be attributable to the 
frank and loyal endeavours of the 
honoured Minister of the United States, 
who, since he has been amongst us, has 
been most untiring in his zeal to bring 
about friendly relations between our 
country and his. 

My Lords, the state of New Zealand 
calls for serious attention. Ido not in- 
tend to dwell upon this subject, how- 
ever, as my noble Friend who seconds 
the Address is so much better acquainted 
with all colonial matters than I am. 

There are other matters of importance 
which are brought before your notice in 
the Royal Speech. They will require 
your serious attention, but they are 
chiefly of such a character as not to call 
forth any party opposition, and I will 
not, therefore, take up your Lordships’ 
time in referring to them. I will only 
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mention that your attention is parti- 
cularly directed to the growing impor- 
tance of local taxation, and to a good 
measure for improving middle-class edu- 
cation, and for employing more efficiently 
the considerable revenues of our en- 
dowed schools. 

My Lords, I will now come to what 
I may call the chief paragraphs of 
Her Majesty’s Speech—those which re- 
fer to the vital question of Ireland. 
My Lords, the bitter feelings engendered 
by centuries of misrule are not be eradi- 
cated in a single day, nor are the un- 
happy memories associated with the 
past, darkened as they are by penal 
aws and the injustice arising from reli- 
gious ascendancy sanctioned by the 
State, to be obliterated suddenly from 
the minds of a people sensitive and 
high-spirited like the Irish. I am happy 
to think that a brighter day is dawning 
for Ireland ; that ‘justice to Ireland,” 
is no longer the mere expression of a 
Minister or the watchword of a party; 
it has become the fixed and firm resolve 
of the national will. The national con- 
science is at length awakened to the con- 
viction that Ireland can no longer be go- 
verned upon exceptional principles, and 
the national voice, responding to its con- 
science, has pronounced, with an emphasis 
not to be mistaken, that our future policy 
towards Ireland must be a policy of 
right and justice, and must have for its 
object the conciliation of her people. I 
know well enough that during the last 
forty years much has been done to ame- 
liorate the condition of Ireland; but 
much yet remains to be accomplished ; 
and I cannot help thinking that, now 
that the mischievous agitation caused by 
the Fenian movement has in a great 
measure subsided, the moment is pe- 
culiarly propitious for the introduction 
of measures such as are likely to satisfy 
the Irish people. My Lords, I learn 
with great pleasure that the first step 
which the Government propose to take 
in this direction is the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church. 
No doubt the attention of Parliament 
will be invited in a short time, to the 
consideration of this important question; 
and I am confident that when the policy 
of the Government is propounded in de- 
tail it will be found that due regard has 
been paid to vested interests. It is im- 
possible to conceal from ourselves that 
the Irish Protestant Church has never 
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taken a firm hold on the affections of 
the great mass of the people; that at 
this moment the Protestants are but 
700,000 to nearly 5,000,000 of Roman 
Catholics; and that on the whole the 
Church of the minority has been a signal 
failure. Long ago, Pitt, in one of his 
speeches, pointed out that the Irish 
Parliament felt that the claims of the 
Roman Catholics threatened the ex- 
istence of Protestant ascendancy ; while, 
on the other hand, the great body of 
the Catholics felt the establishment of 
the Protestant national Church, and 
their exclusion from the exercise of cer- 
tain rights and privileges, to be a griev- 
ance. I am myself a staunch member 
of the Protestant Church, and I as 
staunchly believe that the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church will not weaken 
it in any degree. On the contrary, I 
agree with the opinion of the noble Earl 
(Earl Russell), who, in one of his Letters 
on the State of Ireland, declares his be- 
lief that like the sapling which, when 
removed from the green-house a tender 
and fragile plant into the open air, grew 
from a little feathery bush into a magni- 
ficent tree, so the Irish Protestant 
Church, when no longer dandled and 
nurtured by the State, will be stronger 
from the encounter with the fresh and 
vigorous breezes of heaven, and the 
light poured down upon it. And to put 
it on the grounds of common fairness, I 
will ask if the reasonable demands of 
millions of Her Majesty’s subjects call 
for the adoption of this measure, are 
they to be rashly rejected because, in the 
opinion of some persons, certain con- 
tingent evils may possibly arise from it ? 
Let Ireland no longer be ruled by a rod 
of iron—let the loyalty and love of her 
children be appealed to. For 300 years 
that religion, which to them—whatever 
its errors to us—has been a cherished 
faith, has been exposed to opprobrium 
and scorn, and even to cruel oppression 
—but it has maintained its hold on their 
hearts and affections —it has been 
strengthened by every insult, it has been 
purified by every struggle, and were you 
to take from it its sacraments, they 
would say, as Shylock said in a less 
noble cause— 
«You do take my house 
When you do take the prop that doth sustain my 
house.” 

If you steel their hearts by unjust legis- 
lation, you render them insensible to the 
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claims of duty and justice; and what 
wonder if the devil of discontent is let 
loose, and that they break out from time 
to time in those wild shrieks of ven- 
geance which are a slur and blot upon 
the national character? Let it be the 
business of Parliament to apply its wis- 
dom to the consideration of this great 
subject. Begin by giving them an un- 
fettered Church; and by thus showing 
justice you will teach them, in their 
turn, to act justly. Your recompense 
may not be immediate; it may not be 
rendered to you by human hands ; but, 
in acting thus, you will not only be 
making Ireland a bond of union and 
strength to the Empire, instead of a 
source of weakness, but you will be 
doing that which is due to your own 
conscience, and to the better service of 
Him to whom all worship is due. The 


noble Earl concluded by moving an 
humble Address to Her Majesty in 
Answer to Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech, as follows :— 


Most Gracious Soverzien, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Par- 
liament assembled, beg leave to offer our humble 
thanks to Your Majesty for the gracious Speech 
which Your Majesty has commanded to be made 
to both Houses of Parliament. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Your Majesty’s relations with all 
Foreign Powers continue to be most friendly ; 
and we humbly express our satisfaction that those 
Powers cordially share Your Majesty’s desire for 
the maintenance of peace. We humbly thank 
Your Majesty for informing us of Your Majesty’s 
endeavours, in concurrence with Your Majesty’s 
Allies, to effect a settlement of the differences 
which have arisen between Turkey and Grecce ; 
and we humbly express the gratification with 
which we learn that these joint efforts have aided 
in preventing any serious interruption of tran- 
quillity in the Levant. 

“ Wx humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that Your Majesty has entered into negotiations 
with the United States of North America for the 
settlement of questions which affect the interests 
and international relations of the two countries ; 
and we humbly assure Your Majesty that we 
share in Your Majesty’s earnest hope that the 
result of these negotiations may be to place on a 
firm and durable basis the friendship which should 
ever exist between England and America. 

“ We humbly assure Your Majesty that we have 
learnt with grief that disturbances have occurred 

The Earl of Carysfort 
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in New Zealand, and that at one spot they have 
been attended with circumstances of atrocity ; 
and also that we participate in Your Majesty’s 
confidence that the Colonial Government and 
people will not be wanting either in energy to 
repress the outbreaks, or in the prudence and 
moderation which we trust will prevent their 
recurrence. 

“ Wz humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the condition of Ireland leads Your 
Majesty to believe that we may be spared the 
painful necessity which was felt by the late Par- 
liament for narrowing the securities of per- 
sonal liberty in that country by the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. 

“Ws humbly express to Your Majesty the 
readiness with which we shall inquire into the 
present mode of conducting Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections, and consider whether it may 
be possible to provide any further guarantees for 
their tranquillity, purity, and freedom. 

“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that measures will be laid before us for the 
relief of some classes of occupiers from hard- 
ships in respect of Rating, which seem capable of 
remedy ; for the extension and improvement of 
Education in Scotland; and for rendering the 
considerable revenues of the Endowed Schools of 
England more widely effectual for the purposes of 
instruction ; and also for introducing the princi- 
ple of representation to the control of the County 
Rate, by the establishment of Financial Boards 
for Counties. 

“ Wer humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that we shall be invited to recur to the subject 
of Bankruptcy, with a view to the more effective 
distribution of Assets and to the Abolition of Im- 
prisonment for Debt, 

“We humbly assure Your Majesty that our 
serious attention shall be given to the Ecclesias- 
tical arrangements of Ireland, and to the legisla- 
lation which will be necessary in order to their 
final adjustment ; and further that in the prose- 
cution of this work we shall bear a careful regard 
to every legitimate interest which it may involve, 
and that we shall be governed by the constant 
aim to promote the welfare of religion through 
the principles of equal justice, to secure the action 
of the undivided feeling and opinion of Ireland on 
the side of loyalty and law, to efface the memory 
of former contentions, and to cherish the sym- 
pathies of an affectionate people. 


“Wx humbly assure Your Majesty that with 
Your Majesty we fervently pray that the Al- 
mighty may in this, as in every matter of public 
interest, never cease to guide our deliberations, 
and bring them to a happy issue.” 
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Lorp MONCK, in seconding the Ad- 

dress, said :—My Lords, no word I hope 
will fall from me which will interfere in 
any way with that unanimity with which 
it is desirable that we,should approach 
the Throne on the first night of the Ses- 
sion. We have, I think, arrived at a 
point in our national progress at which, 
like the traveller who has climbed some 
lofty eminence, we may pause and take 
a retrospect of the course over which we 
have journeyed. We have just passed 
through a great crisis. We have ad- 
mitted to the exercise of the electoral 
franchise large bodies of our fellow- 
countrymen who have hitherto been de- 
barred from all direct influence over the 
Government of the country; and I think 
I do not exaggerate in saying that by a 
simple act of our ordinary legislation we 
have effected as great a transfer of poli- 
tical power as in other countries has 
been brought about by the fall of dy- 
nasties, the overthrow of institutions, 
and the effusion of blood. Nor have we 
only admitted these new elements into 
our Constitution. The late General Elec- 
tion has enabled us to form a very fair 
estimate of the effect which their intro- 
duction may be expected to have on our 
institutions. Now, remembering the 
gloomy prophecies indulged in by those 
who opposed the Reform Act of 1867, 
and the not very cheerful anticipations 
of those who promoted it, I regard the 
present aspect of affairs as by no means 
unsatisfactory ; for the perfect calm 
which pervades the public mind, and the 
entire absence of popular demands for 
revolutionary or organic changes, ought 
to be reassuring to all, and convince us 
that if—to borrow the metaphor of the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby)— 
we have taken “a leap in the dark,” 
we have been fortunate enough, at all 
events, to alight on our feet. Nor need 
this result have been unexpected. It is 
impossible to review the political action 
of the last thirty years without being 
struck by the large share taken by 
those not then admitted to the electoral 
franchise in bringing about many legis- 
lative measures which are now gene- 
rally admitted to have been wise and 
beneficial; and I think the discus- 
sion and agitation in which that por- 
tion of the community took part dur- 
ing that period not merely educated 
them in political knowledge, but pre- 
pared them for the exercise of political 
VOL. CXCIV. [rurrep series. } 
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rights when they came to be conferred 
upon them. 

My Lords, the first paragraph of the 
Speech from the Throne congratulates 
Parliament on the state of things I have 
endeavoured to describe, and the first 
paragraph in the Address—to which I 
think there will be no difficulty in agree- 
ing—thanks Her Majesty for those con- 
gratulations. 

But before touching on the positive 
announcements contained in other para- 
graphs respecting those principal topics 
on which the Government propose legis- 
lation during the ensuing Section, I will 
first refer to our foreign relations; and 
your Lordships must be glad to learn 
that Her Majesty continues to receive 
friendly assurances from foreign Powers; 
and that information has a peculiar sig- 
nificance at the present moment, because 
the representatives of all the great Eu- 
ropean Powers have lately met in Con- 
ference at Paris, and it may be pre- 
sumed that confidential communications 
were then interchanged which enable 
Her Majesty to speak with greater 
assurance respecting the intentions of 
foreign States than if she were depend- 
ent only on the ordinary sources of di- 
plomatic intelligence. 1 cannot refrain 
from adding that I regard this Con- 
ference as a new and satisfactory feature 
in diplomacy. It is the fashion, I know 
to sneer at arbitration as a mode of set- 
tling international disputes, and it has 
been urged that if one of the parties to 
such an arbitration should refuse to be 
bound by the award there were no means 
of compelling him, except by a resort to 
war, to nr which was the very object 
of the arbitration. But those who so 
reason, and who would on this ground 
discard arbitration, show, I think, a for- 
getfulness of the great and increasing 
influence exercised by public opinion as 
distinguished from positive law on the 
ordinary concerns of life. How easy it 
is for a reckless or unprincipled man, if 
he {can discard all sense of shame, to 
outrage society without bringing him- 
self within the reach of any positive en- 
actment, and yet how seldom such cases 
oceur! Now the facilities which now 


exist for the collection and dissemination 
of intelligence throughout the Continent 
tend to build up an international Euro- 
pean public opinion, the full force and 
influence of which can hardly be con- 
ceived, while the territorial changes in 
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central Europe, all leading to the equali- 
zation of the forces of the great military 
monarchies, make it every day of greater 
consequence for any Power which would 
seek to break the peace to obtain the 
support of that public opinion. I can- 
not believe that a power so influential 
over each individual in private society 
may not to some extent influence the in- 
tercourse of nations, and I trust that the 
precedent set on this occasion may be 
improved and enlarged ; so that, if it be 
impossible to realize the poet’s dream 
of 
«The Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world,” 

some mode may at least be ‘devised of 
settling international misunderstandings 
more in consonance with the spirit of 
the age than the vulgar and clumsy 
method of an appeal to brute force. 

Your Lordships, I am sure, heartily 
join in the hope expressed by the Ad- 
dress, that the negotiations for the set- 
tlement of the questions pending be- 
tween England and the great American 
Republic may be brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and that every obstacle 
which may prevent the two nations from 
being one in sentiment and affection, as 
they are already one in origin and in- 
terest, may be removed. 

My Lords, turning to New Zealand, 
I have always observed that when our 
colonial possessions obtain the compli- 
ment of mention in the Royal Speech it 
is on account of their being in some 
trouble; their relations with the mother 
country make it natural that this should 
be the case. We have conceded to them 
—most wisely, as I believe—the right of 
self-government ; and as long as the po- 
litical machine works smoothly we hear, 
of course, little or nothing about them ; 
but as soon as trouble supervenes it im- 
mediately reaches our ears. I regret 
that the allusion to New Zealand on this 
occasion is no exception to the rule, for 
a serious encounter has, as is well known, 
taken place between the European and 
Native populations. I sincerely join in 
the hope expressed in the Royal Speech 
that the colonists will exhibit both 
energy and firmness in the suppression 
of these risings, and forbearance and 
moderation in their future dealings 
with the Natives. Iam glad to observe 
that no intention is announced of send- 
ing British troops to assist in the sup- 
pression of the risings, for in a co- 
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lony where, as in New Zealand, the 
European outnumbers the Native popu- 
lation, I believe in the proportion of 
about five to one, it would appear to me 
to be nothing short of a jae on Bri- 
tish manhood to suppose that they are 
not able unassisted to defend themselves 
against outbreaks of this kind. There 
is another and a stronger reason why we 
should not despatch British troops to 
their assistance. We are counselling 
the colonists to exhibit energy in prepa- 
ration for attack, and pos aad a in 
their dealings with the Natives ; but as 
long as we Tare British troops in such 
a colony, precisely to the extent that we 
leave them shall we diminish, in the 
minds of the colonists, the inducement 
to accept both branches of our advice. 
On the one hand, the sense of security 
afforded by the presence of a military 
force deprives the colonists of the mo- 
tive for taxing themselves for the pur- 
pose of preparation ; while, on the other 
hand, the sense of strength which the 

resence of the troops gives, takes 

m them a strong motive for the ex- 
ercise of moderation and forbearance 
in their dealings with the Natives. I 
trust, therefore, that my noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) and his Colleagues will 
not allow themselves to be persuaded 
by any argument drawn from this out- 
break, either to send out troops or to 
suspend the arrangements which I be- 
lieve have been made for the entire 
withdrawal of the Imperial troops from 
New Zealand. 

My Lords, before noticing the sub- 
jects on which the Government propose 
legislation this Session, I wish to refer 
to a negative announcement which all 
must have heard with gratification—the 
announcement that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not anticipate the necessity 
of renewing the ee of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act in Ireland. I am not 
one of those who would refuse to any 
Government any extraordinary powers 
for which they might ask for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to perform that 
which is the first duty of all Govern- 
ments — the maintenance of law and 
order ; nor, considering the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, would I press on 
any Government the premature aban- 
donment of such powers. Upon the 
Members of the Administration must 
rest the “responsibility of retaining or 
abandoning them, for they alone possess 
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the information which can guide them 
to a right conclusion ; but if, on full con- 
sideration, they are of opinion that those 
powers may now be relinquished, it will 
certainly give your Lo ips sincere 
pleasure to see Ireland restored to her 
normal constitutional position. 

Passing jo another topic, I will re- 
mind your Lordships that, notwith- 
standing the generally satisfactory na- 
ture of the recent elections, it is noto- 
rious, both from personal observation 
and from the revelations before the tri- 
bunals newly instituted for the trial of 
Election Petitions, that in certain locali- 
ties a considerable amount of undue in- 
fluence, both personal and pecuniary, 
has been exercised, and it being import- 
ant, if a legislative remedy is to be ap- 
plied to the evil, that the facts should be 
accurately ascertained, no time, I con- 
ceive, can be more suitable for conduct- 
ing such an inquiry than the assembling 
of anew Parliament, when all the cir- 
cumstances of the late election are ‘fresh 
in the recollection of the public. 

I now come, my Lords, to the last two 
paragraphs of the Address, those relat- 
ing to the Irish Church. I think that, 
considering what took place during the 
last Session of the last Parliament ; con- 
sidering the verdict returned by the con- 
stituencies to whom the question was 
directly put; the course taken by the 
late Government in consequence of that 
verdict; and, looking to the circum- 
stances under which the present Ad- 
ministration acceded to Office, your Lord- 
ships would have been greatly surprised 
if this important subject had not occupied 
a prominent place in the Royal Speech. 
Assuming, then, that an allusion to the 
subject should have been made, it has 
been conceived, as it appears to me, in 
a spirit of moderation and forbearance, 
and is so framed that any noble Lord 
may concur in the Address without in 
any way compromising himself with re- 

to the principles of the question. 
‘What will be the nature or details of the 


measure which will be proposed by the | 
Government I need hardly say I have | 


no authority to state; but as an Irish- 
man and a Churchman, interested on 
the one hand in the effect which the 
measure will produce on the minds of my 
fellow-coun en — deeply interested 
on the other hand in its bearing on my 
Church—I deem it my duty to lay down 
three principles which I conceive to be 
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indispensable if the measure is to be a 
final and effectual one. The first is that 
the disconnection of the Church from 
the State should be complete and imme- 
diate ; the second is that the scheme of 
disendowment must be so framed as to 
leave no ground of distinction between 
persons professing different religious 
creeds ; and the third is that the Angli- 
can Church, disconnected from the State, 
must be left entirely free to adopt her 
own organization and form of govern- 
ment. My chief fear, I confess, is that 
the opponents of the measure, though 
unable to defeat it in its main objects, 
may be sufficiently powerful to retain 
some paltry shred or shadow of estab- 
lishment or endowment which will be of 
no substantial advantage to the Church, 
will diminish the beneficial effect of the 
measure on the minds of the population, 
and will perpetuate that spirit of hosti- 
lity towards the Church which, I am 
sorry to say, now animates a large por- 
tion of the Irish people. I have for 
many years been of opinion that the 
change now proposed is demanded by 
justice and dictated by sound policy. 

ven if it were otherwise—even if it 
should seem injurious to the Church— 
it would make no alteration in my views 
—I would wish justice. to be done, at 
whatever cost ; but I am firmly convinced 
that the true interests of the Irish Church 
concur with the demands of justice and 
policy. Nothing, I believe, has had so 
potent an effect in preventing the exten- 
sion of the Anglican Church in Ireland 
as its connection with the State. By the 
position of ascendancy in which we have 
placed her, we have enlisted against her 
every generous impulse which animates 
the human breast, and have rendered it 
difficult, if not impossible, for a man of 
such impulses to leave the communion of 
the Church of Rome for that of the 
Church of England. To take such a 
step we require him to leave the side of 


the weak and range himself on the side 


of the strong—to leave what appears to 
the Irish people the side of the oppressed, 
and to take the side of the oppressor. 
I do not, however, desire to fight under 
false colours, and I admit that, inde- 
pendently of the special circumstances 
of the Irish Church, I am on principle 
and as a Churchman op to all 
connection between Church and State. 
I believe that wherever that connec- 
tion exists the same blighting and 
C2 
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benumbing influence will be found to 
affect the Church, like —to draw an 
illustration from commerce—the effect 
exercised by Protection upon those 
branches of trade to which it was ap- 
plied. Holding these views, I need not 
tell your Lordships that I do not share 
in the gloomy. forebodings of those who 
think that the measure will be a death- 
blow to the Irish Church—that she can- 
not survive her severance from the secu- 
lar power—the experience I have had 
in Canada of the beneficial effect on the 
Church of throwing her upon her own 
resources precludes me from entertain- 
ing such apprehensions. I cannot bring 
myself to think so meanly of my fellow- 
religionists as to suppose they will not 
be prepared to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary for the maintenance of their Church ; 
and, I say it with all reverence, I have 
too firm a faith in the vitality of my 
own religion, and in the source whence 
its vitality is derived, to doubt for a 
moment that the necessary funds will be 
forthcoming. I may be mistaken, but I 
look forward to a noble future for the 
Irish Church when, invigorated by the 
sense of self-reliance and the conscious- 
ness of self-sustenance, released from 
the unhappy and false position with re- 
gard to the great mass of the population 
in which establishment has placed her, 
and relieved from the opprobium of in- 
justice, she shall be enabled to lay her 
pure doctrine, her pious practice, and 
her noble ritual before the dispassionate 
observation of an unprejudiced people. 
My Lords, I beg to second the Address 
= has been just moved by the noble 

arl. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR having 
read the Address, [See Page 32.1 

Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, it is satis- 
factory that, while dealing with subjects 
upon many of which considerable dif- 
ference of opinion must be entertained, 
the language in which your Lordships 
are asked to address the Crown is framed 
in a manner which is unlikely to pro- 
voke dissent, much less division. My 
Lords, some of the communications in 
the most gracious Speech of the Sove- 
reign your Lordships cannot fail to re- 
ceive with feelings of pleasure. My 
Lords, it is a matter of congratulation 
that the outbreak between Turkey and 
Greece, which a short time ago appeared 
to be so imminent, is now unlikely to 
occur. It is a matter for congratulation 
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that the firmness and the moderation 
displayed by Turkey have been rewarded 
by the acceptance on the part of Greece 
of the main points of the ultimatum ori- 
ginally proposed by Turkey, when its con- 
ditions were offered to Greece through the 
Conference which has lately sat at Paris. 
Notwithstanding, howeverg what has 
fallen from the noble Lord who seconded 
the Address, I venture to say that it may 
perhaps be doubted what was the specific 
object which was proposed by that Con- 
ference, and I think it may also be 
doubted whether, if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the other great Powers 
felt themselves prepared to recommend 
to Greece the acceptance of those pro- 
positions, that end might not have been 
obtained with equal effect without the 
somewhat hazardous expedient of calling 
a Conference together. Hwever this 
may be, it would be premature at the 
present moment to express any definite 
opinion upon the subject, because, al- 
though we do not find that there is any 
promise in Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech that the Papers relating to this 
subject will be laid before us, I have no 
doubt that Her Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to lay upon the table as 
soon as possible the Papers relating to 
the proceedings of the Conference. Your 
Lordships, I have no doubt, have also 
heard with satisfaction that there is a 
prospect that the negotiations entered 
into for the purpose of terminating the 
matters which have been in difference 
between this country and the United 
States are likely to be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion. We are not informed 
what is the precise state at this moment 
of those negotiations, or of the form 
which the settlement is likely to assume ; 
and therefore I can only express a hope 
—in which I am sure your Lordships 
will heartily join—that when that settle- 
ment is completed—if it be completed— 
and when it is laid before Parliament, 
we shall find in it materials which may 
lead us to entertain a sanguine hope that 
the good feeling and friendship between 
this country and the United States will 
in future be increased and perpetuated. 
My Lords, I gather from the most gra- 
cious Speech of Her Majesty that it is 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to propose to your Lordships 
any measure for the continuance of the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland. My Lords, I agree with what 
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was said just now by the noble Lord op- 

site (the Earl of Carysfort), that Par- 
iament must always feel pain when 
asked to suspend in any part of the king- 
dom the Habeas Corpus Act, and so take 
away one of the great safeguards of 
the liberties of the subject. At the 
same time, it appears to me that the 
course which has always been taken by 
Parliament upon this subject is a wise 
one—namely, to trust very much in a 
matter of this kind to the responsibility 
of the Executive Government of the 
country. It is to the Executive Govern- 
ment of the country that we must trust 
in a great measure for advice when we 
are asked to suspend, when we are 
asked to continue, or when we are asked 
to take off the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus. I have no doubt that if Her 
Majesty’s Government have come to 
the determination that it is no longer 
necessary to ask Parliament to renew 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
we shall be informed at the proper 
time by Her Majesty’s Government of 
the improved state of the country which 
has led them to adopt that resolution. 
My Lords, there is still another sub- 
ject in the most gracious Speech upon 
which no difference of opinion can be 
entertained. We are told—or rather 
the House of Commons is told—that the 
Estimates for the coming year have been 
framed with a careful regard to the effi- 
ciency of the services. Now, if the Es- 
timates have been framed, as has been 
intimated, with a careful regard to the 
efficiency of the services, I venture to 
say there is no person in either House 
of Parliament who will not concur in 
expressing satisfaction at any diminu- 
tion in the charges upon the country 
which may be effected. The only ques- 
tion which it appears to me can arise at 
the proper time will be, not whether the 
true criterion has been adopted—because 
upon that point there can be no doubt 
that the true criterion is a proper regard 
to the efficiency of the services—but whe- 
ther that criterion has been properly ap- 
plied in any reductions that have been 
proposed. I come now to a passage in 
the Speech which I own has occasioned 
me some doubt with regard to its mean- 
ing. We are told that Her Majesty has 
been advised to address Parliament by 
recommending Parliament 

“ To inquire into the present modes of conduct- 
ing Parliamentary and Municipal Elections, and 
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to consider whether it may be possible to provide 
any further guarantees for their tranquillity, 
purity, and freedom.” 


I do not understand this paragraph as 
intimating—nor do I think that any such 
interpretation has been put upon it by 
either of the noble Lords the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address—that any mea- 
sure is about to be proposed on this sub- 
ject on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Upon the idea intended to 
be conveyed by this paragraph I appre- 
hend there can be no dispute. Every 
person must wish that the elections of 
this country, whether Parliamentary or 
municipal, should be provided with every 
guarantee for their tranquillity, purity, 
and freedom. What I understand this 
yoeeue to point to is not legislation to 
e proposed by the Government, but in- 
quiry. Weare quite accustomed to being 
informed in the Speech from the Throne 
that the Sovereign has been advised to 
issue a Royal Commission on any subject 
requiring investigation; but I do not 
understand this passage as pointing to 
a Royal Commission ; because I appre- 
hend that if that had been the case we 
should have been informed that such a 
Commission had been issued, and should 
not have been told that Parliament should 
institute an inquiry into the subject. I 
therefore regard the passage as pointing 
to a Committee of Parliament—that is 
to say, a Committee of one or both 
Houses of Parliament. I only venture 
to observe upon this in passing for the 
purpose of expressing some doubt as to 
—I will not say the analogy, but the pre- 
cedent upon which the Speech has been 
in this respect founded. As far as I am 
aware, there has been no instance in 
which the Crown has been made to sug- 
gest to Parliament the appointment of a 
Committee of one or the other of the 
Houses of Parliament for the purpose of 
making any inquiry. The course is for 
the Government to advise the Crown. It 
is armed with power to institute any in- 
uiry which it thinks desirable; the 
vernment is also in the habit of pro- 
posing to Parliament any legislation it 
may think desirable. But I am not 
aware of any precedent for the Govern- 
ment advising the Crown to recommend 
Parliament to institute an inquiry 
through the instrumentality of a Par- 
liamentary Committee. My Lords, in 
the contents of the most gracious Speech, 
with regard to domestic legislation, with 
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one very important exception to which I 
shall in a moment refer, there is not 
much that calls for remark from me. 
We are informed, in the first place, 
that 


“A measure will be brought forward for the 
relief of some classes of occupiers from hardships 
in respect of Rating, which appear to be capable 
of remedy.” 


We shall hear, no doubt, in due time, 
what these hardships are supposed to be, 
and what is the remedy which it is in- 
tended to apply to them. We are then 
informed that there is to be 


“A measure for applying the principle of re- 
presentation to the control of the County Rate ;” 
and “ A measure for the extension and improvement 
of Education in Scotland, and for rendering the 
considerable revenues of the Endowed Schools of 
England more widely effectual for the purposes of 
instruction.” 


But I see no intimation in the Speech— 
and I own the omission has occasioned 
me some surprise—that any measure is 
to be introduced with regard to primary 
education in England. We are told, 
finally, that we are to have again an 
old familiar friend—a measure with 
regard to Bankruptcy, which has become 
an annual acquaintance of your Lord- 
ships during many Sessions of Parlia- 
ment. Passing from these measures, I 
come now to what has been reserved in 
the Speech till the last, and which no 
doubt is the most important part of the 
gracious Speech. It is called by the 
very sonorous and I think novel term of 
a ‘final adjustment of the ecclesias- 
tical arrangements” of Ireland. I do 
not dwell on that descriptive term, nei- 
ther do I dwell—although it is somewhat 
tempting—on the strange accumulation 
of phrases, and what appears to be the 
almost fortuitous collocation of adjectives 
and substantives which is to be found in 
the penultimate sentence of the most 
gracious Speech. I quite agree with the 
noble Lord who seconded the Address, 
that, having regard to the circumstances 
under which the present Administration 
accepted Office, which are fresh in your 
Lordships’ recollection, there was not 
any course open to them but that which 
they have taken—namely, to introduce 
into the most gracious Speech a mention 
of legislation with regard to the Church 
in Ireland, and a statement that they 
were prepared to lay before Parliament 
their policy with regard to that question. 
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I think we need not be surprised that 
that which was the natural course has 
been adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, re I think your Lordships will 
agree with me that nothing could be 
more inconvenient than that, before we 
have the measure laid on the table of 
the House, before we have any intimation 
from the Government itself as to what 
the character of the measure will be, I 
should be tempted to follow the noble 
Lord who seconded the Address, and 
enter upon a discussion of what the mea- 
sure may turn out to be which Her 
Majesty’s Government will ultimately 
propose to Parliament. I should be 
still further unwilling to attribute to 
Her Majesty’s Government some, at 
least, of the views of the noble Lord 
who proposed and of the noble Lord 
who seconded the Address, until we have 
reason to know that these are the views 
which they actually entertain. Indeed, 
if I am not mistaken, the noble Lord 
who seconded the Address went so far as 
to say—whether speaking from inspira- 
tion by the Government or not, of course, 
I cannot tell—that in his opinion the 
connection in any phase and in any 
country of Church and State was an 
undesirable thing for the Church, that 
it had a benumbing effect, and that 
the question was not in any way an 
Irish question, but one applicable to 
all places. [Viscount Moncx intimated 
assent.] I thought I understood what 
was said by the noble Lord, and I 
am glad to find that I have rightly re- 
presented him. I may express my great 
satisfaction at some things which are 
contained in the Speech, and I am glad 
to concur with the noble Lord who se- 
conded the Motion, that the language 
in which the Address in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne is framed is 
such that it cannot be taken as an ex- 
pression of opinion at either side of the 
House as to what the measure on the 
subject of the ecclesiastical settlement in 
Ireland ought to be. I am also glad to 
find that the measure which the Govern- 
ment are prepared to propose is to be 
submitted to Parliament at a very early 
period ; for I can conceive nothing more 
desirable than that upon a subject of 
this transcendental importance the most 
ample time should be given to both 
Houses of Parliament for careful, dis- 
passionate, and close examination of any 
course of policy which may be proposed, 
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and of the reasons on which that course 
of policy may be founded. I am also 
glad to find, if I read the Speech cor- 
rectly, that the policy of the Government 
is to be submitted to your Lordships’ 
consideration in a complete and final 
form, and is not to be submitted, as I have 
seen some suggestions that it might be, 
by instalments, or in a fragmentary 
manner. We shall hear, no doubt, from 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Earl Granville), at a con- 
venient time, what will be the business 
to which the Government will ask your 
Lordships to address your attention in 
the first instance. And I will venture, 
if the noble Earl will allow me, to sug- 
gest to him the great importance both 
to your Lordships’ convenience, and to 
the efficient discharge of your Lordships’ 
business, that this House should not be, 
if F scang ws. reduced to a state of com- 
pulsory inactivity up to the month of 
July or August, and afterwards have 
thrown upon it in the short remainder of 
the Session such an amount of business 
as it is utterly impossible to transact. 
The noble Earl cannot suppose I am 
making any complaint of a Government 
which has not yet had an opportunity of 
deciding what course they will take on 
any subject. I am only taking the li- 
berty of offering the suggestion to him 
for what he may think it worth, that al- 
though there are some measures which 
can only be fitly proposed in the other 
House, there are measures which can be 
dealt with quite as fitly in this House as 
in the House of Commons. I would re- 
mind your Lordships what happened with 
regard to what t have called an old 
familiar friend—the Bankruptcy Bill. 
A Bill of great magnitude was proposed 
last year which, after all, was only the 
fruit and consequence of former Bills on 
the same subject, with the improvements 
which time had shown to be required. 
That Bill, after being fully considered 
by the public in all its main provisions, 
and being approved of by the whole 
mercantile community, received the ap- 
probation of your Lordships’ House; but 
we were obliged to abandon its prosecu- 
tion owing to the pressure of business 
before Parliament. A very small frag- 
ment of that Bill was brought forward as 
a separate measure in ‘‘ another place,” 
and ultimately became law; and I am 
aes to find from statements which have 

een made that even that fragment of a 
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larger measure has already been pro- 
ductive of most beneficial effects. tf it 
should be the determination of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce into this 

ouse either their measure of bank- 
ruptcy reform, or any other of the mea- 
sures which they have to offer to Par- 
liament, on behalf of those who sit upon 
this side of the House I think I may 
venture to offer to the noble Earl—while 
reserving to ourselves the right of most 
candid criticism with regard to those 
measures—a frank and willing co-opera- 
tion in promoting and expediting the 
public business. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am sure your 
Lordships cannot fail to be aware that 
the position of a Member of the Go- 
vernment who rises to speak on this 
occasion is one of difficulty. The re- 
markable speeches which were made 
by the two noble Lords, the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address in answer to 
the Speech from the Throne, exhausted 
the most important topics of that 
Speech, and I am bound to say that the 
speech which has just been made by 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Cairns) 
leaves hardly any subject on which it is 
necessary for me to touch. But before 
making the very few observations which 
I shall feel called upon to offer in answer 
to what has fallen from the noble and 
learned Lord, your Lordships will excuse 
me for saying that which may appear 
somewhat egotistical. After having been 
for some years in this House in a certain 
degree the organ of the Government, I 
find myself again in the same position. 
I felt during the former time that the 
only means by which I was able to dis- 
charge the functions of that office were 
by the cordial and consistent support of 
my Friends, and, I must also add, by 
the forbearance of some of those who 
sit on the opposite side of this House. 
With regard to my Friends, I feel that 
their support is more necessary to me 
than ever. I succeed a man who has 
created for himself a great name in his- 
tory, and I also feel the disadvantage of 
having exactly opposite to me one known 
for the highest possible skill derivable 
from professional training. I have no 
right to claim for the future any forbear- 
ance from those who are opposed to me; 
but I have derived some hope from the 
speech just delivered that the daily 
judicial habit enables the noble and 
Loamted Lord opposite to do — what he 
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has certainly done this evening — to | be explained in the other House of Par- 
temper the keenness of the political party | liament, they will be found not entirely 
advocate of the evening. With regard to | wanting in that combination of efficiency 
the observations of the noble and learned | with economy which we all desire. The 
Lord, the greater part of them, both in | noble and learned Lord has interpreted 
substance and in tene, was in approval | quite correctly the intentions of the Go- 
of Her Majesty’s Speech. The noble | vernment with regard to those evils con- 
and learned Lord expressed the satisfac- nected with the elections which, by pub- 
tion which I am sure is felt by all at the | lic notoriety and by judicial reports, are 
friendly relations which Her Majesty’s proved to have existed at the last elec- 
Government entertains with all the fo- tion. His first criticism was, I thought, 
reign Powers. I could not express in rather a small one—that there was no 





more fitting terms the wish that is felt in 
this country that the negotiations with 
the United States may tend to strengthen 
those relations of friendship and amity 
which ought to exist between the two 
nations. The noble and learned Lord, 
alluding to the controversy which has 
happily terminated in settling the dis- 


| precedent for a recommendation from 
Her Majesty’s Government to the Houses 

of Parliament to inquire into such a 
| matter; but he rightly gathers that it is 
|our intention to propose such a Com- 
| mittee as he has sketched forth 7 and the 
| recommendation of Her Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment of an inquiry appears to me, 


putes between Turkey and Greece, paid | with or without precedent, to be per- 
just compliments to the conduct of | fectly unobjectionable. The noble and 
Turkey in this matter. He also ex- ‘learned Lord regretted, and I deeply 
pressed a wish and a just expectation | regret, and I think the ccuntry will 
that Papers on this subject would be | deeply regret, that primary education is 


laid before your Lordships as early as 
possible. I think I am not wrong in 
stating that up to this date the Papers 
are prepared for presentation ; but there 
are reasons which your Lordships will 
easily understand why, during the last 
week which is to terminate this affair, it 
is better not to do anything calculated to 
re-open discussion. I believe that when 
these Papers are produced, your‘Lord- 
ships will see that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment partook of the impression to which 
the noble and learned Lord gave utter- 
ance, and were of opinion that the three 
Powers might have settled the matter 
without difficulty, and that when yield- 
ing to the wishes of their allies to refer | 
the matter to a general Conference, it was | 
owing to the exertionsof my noble Friend 

in settling with the other Powers of Eu- 
rope to the precise bases upon which 

the Conference should meet that the 


/not one of the subjects which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government feel themselves en- 
abled to announce to Parliament this 
Session. If a Bill on that subject were 
introduced of a very simple character, 
like that the late Government brought in 
last year, it might be possible; but if it 
were wished that the Government should 
deal with this large and important ques- 
tion as it deserves, I believe that every 
one would feel it to be a mockery of 
Parliament to introduce such a measure 
as would be consistent with the import- 
ance of the subject concurrently with 
that other great measure which must be 
submitted to the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Education is a most important 
subject with regard to Scotland ; and, 
perhaps, with regard to this country, 
it may be said that middle-class educa- 
tion has been neglected more than the 
higher or than primary education. The 





happy result is in some measure to be | subject of primary education is one that 
attributed. The noble and learned Lord | is dear to the country, and Her Majesty’s 
expressed his satisfaction with the single | Government are consequently most anxi- 
paragraph addressed to the Gentlemen | ous to deal with the subject as soon as 
of the House of Commons with regard to | it can be legislated upon with efficiency 
expenditure—accompanying his remarks, | and success; but the country will feel 
however, with the proviso, in which we | that, under the peculiar circumstances of 
all must concur, that economy should be | the present Session, Her Majesty’s Go- 
combined with efficiency. We have given | vernment are justified in not ger ge 
a pledge to the country that we mean to} such a Bill this year. The noble an 
carry out greater economy with greater | learned Lord adverted to what he called 
efficiency, and we mean to redeem that | ‘‘our old familiar friend,” the Bank- 
pledge, but with moderation and pru-|ruptcy Bill, upon which I may remind 
ence; and when the Estimates come to| him both he and the noble and learned 
Earl Granville 
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Lord by his side (Lord Chelmsford) have 
tried their hands. I trust that the hope 
expressed by the noble and learned Lord 
on this subject will be fulfilled, and that 
my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack, taking advantage of what has 
already been attempted, will succeed in 
producing a measure on the subject that 
will commend itself to the attention of 
your Lordships and ultimately prove 
successful. Rather to my surprise, the 
noble and learned Lord seemed to be 
ignorant that any occupier had suffered 
any hardship in respect of the amended 
law on rating. I should have thought 
that no one, either learned or un- 
learned, could be ignorant of the com- 
plaints made all over the country of 
the hardships inflicted upon the poorer 
class of occupiers by certain portions of 
the late Reform Bill. No one will say 
that it is not a hardship upon the poor 
man to be called upon to pay his rates 
for the whole year, and then to be turned 
out, perhaps next morning, by a profli- 
gate landlord, who may let the house to 
others at a higher rent in consequence of 
the rates being thus paid for the whole 
year. This seems to me an obvious 
hardship which all should be anxious to 
remove. While I will not attempt to 
anticipate the provisions of the Bill 
which will be introduced on this subject, 
it will be satisfactory, I trust, to the 
noble and learned Lord to know that we 
propose to interfere as little as possible 
with the enactments of the Reform Bill 
of last year. I now come to that which 
the noble and learned Lord has truly de- 
scribed as the most important paragraph 
of the Queen’s Speech. My noble Friends 
the Mover and Seconder of the Address, 
who are both connected with Ireland, 
referred with great force of conviction 
and eloquence to that subject. Remem- 
bering for how many hours the noble and 
learned Lord and myself trespassed upon 
your Lordships’ patience on the abstract 
merits of the question during last Session, 
I think your Lordships will do well to 
take his advice, in waiting until the 
measure to be proposed is made known 
to the Houses of Parliament. He al- 
luded to the early date at which it was 
proposed to bring this subject forward, 
and I may state that Notice has just 
been given in the other House of the 
introduction of a measure on the Ist of 
March. The noble and learned Lord 
also alluded to the circumstances under 
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which the present Government came into 
power. I ownI rather expected that he 
would have taken the opportunity of first 
explaining the circumstances under which 
the late Government retired from Office. 
I do not, however, complain of the omis- 
sion, and will only express my conviction 
that the course pursued by the late Go- 
vernment, while it was extremely wise 
in a party view, was also useful for the 
national interests; because, although it 
gave the present Government little time 
to prepare their measures, yet it would 
have been otherwise impossible to have 
brought forward a Bill on the subject 
during the present Session if the delay 
of waiting for the meeting of Parliament 
had occurred. The noble andlearned Lord 
referred to a subject of complaint which 
I have myself made when sitting on that 
side of the House, and which I have 
had to answer on this side of the House 
—that complaint so fairly made on the 
part of those in Opposition, and so feebly 
defended by those in power—that there 
should be so very little work in this 
House in the early part of the Session 
and such a great pressure of work in 
the latest month or two of the Session. 
It is a complaint which Lord Aberdeen 
fifteen years ago stated he remembered 
having heard for fifty years. It is 
obvious that there is some reason for 
this state of things, and that it arises 
from the fact that the peculiar province 
of your Lordships’ House is not so much 
the initiative’as the revision of measures. 
I can only say that I will endeavour to 
supply your Lordships with as much of 
the material of legislation as I can as 
early as possible. I have only to say, 
before I sit down, that I congratulate 
ourselves and the House upon that feel- 
ing of moderation which exists, and which 
has enabled me to make my first Minis- 
terial speech a matter of very small im- 
portance. 


Address agreed to, Nemine Dissentiente. 


Gracious Speech. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 

The Lorp Repespa.E appointed, Ne- 
mine Dissentiente, to take the Chair in 
all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


CoMMITTEE FOR 
pointed. 


Svus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS— 
Appointed. 


Priviteces — Ap- 
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REcEIVERS AND TRYERS OF PETITIONS 
—Appointed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for better enforcing the Jaws ecclesias- 
tical respecting the discipline of the clergy, 
amending the constitution and regulating the 
mode of procedure of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and regulating the government of the Ecclesias- 
tical Registries in England—Was presented by 
The Earl of Suarrespury; read 1*, (No. 2.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a Quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 16th February, 1869. 


The House met at a quarter before 
Two of the clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 


The House went ;—and having re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
—that he had issued a Warrant for a 
New Writ for Renfrew, v. Archibald 
Alexander Speirs, esq., deceased. 


Several other Members took and sub- | 


scribed the Oath. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Sir John Duke Coleridge, for Exeter ; 
William Patrick Adam, esq., for Clack- 
mannan and Kinross ; George Otto Tre- 
velyan, esq., for Hawick District of 
Burghs; Right hon. Lord Otho Augustus 
FitzGerald, for Kildare; Viscount Castle- 
rosse, for Kerry; Sir Robert Porrett 
Collier, for Plymouth ; Right hon. Henry 
Austin Bruce, for Renfrew; George 
Young, esq., for Wigtown District of 
Burghs ; Right hon. Chichester Samuel 
Parkinson Fortescue, for Louth; Right 
hon. Edward Sullivan, for Mallow; Right 
hon. Sir Colman Michael O’Loghlen, 
baronet, for Clare; Captain Algernon 
William Fulke Greville, for Westmeath ; 
Henry Wilmot, esq., for Derby County 
(Southern Division). 


{COMMONS} 
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CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. SpeAKeR informed the House, 
that he had received from the Judges 
selected for the trial of Election Peti- 
tions, pursuant to the Parliamentary 
Elections Act, 1868, Certificates and Re- 
ports relating to the Elections for the 
Borough of New Windsor; for the Bo- 
rough of Wexford; for the Borough of 
Guildford ; for the Borough of Bewdley ; 
for the County of Dumfries; for the Bo- 
rough and County of the Town of Drog- 
heda; for the Borough and County of 


| the City of Limerick; for the Borough 


of Athlone; for the City of Lichfield ; 
for the Borough of Carlow ; for the City 
of Norwich ; forthe Boroug’ of Belfast ; 
for the Borough of Enniskillen; for the 
County of Sligo; for the Borough of 
Macaw nay f or the Borough of West- 
bury ; for the Borough of Stockport ; for 
the Borough of Stalybridge; for the 
Borough of Warrington; for the Bo- 
rough of Cheltenham; for the Borough 
of Bradford (two); for the City of 
Dublin ; for the City or Borough of Lon- 
donderry ; for the Borough of Carrick- 
fergus; for the Borough of Greenock ;— 
and the same were severally read. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill ‘‘ for the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries,” read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported, That the 
House had been at the House of Peers 
at the desire of the Lords Commissioners 
appointed under the Great Seal for open- 
ing and holding this present Parliament ; 
and that the Lord High Chancellor, being 
one of the said Commissioners, made a 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament, of 
which Mr. Speaker said he had, for 
greater accuracy, obtained a copy ; which 
he read to the House. 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON HER 
MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 

Mr. H. COWPER said, he must ask 
for the kindness and indulgence of the 
House while he made a few remarks, 
necessary to preface the Motion with 
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which he had the high honour to be en- 
trusted. He could assure the House 
that he should at all times have felt the 
responsibility and the difficulty of the 
position which he now held, but he could 
not help thinking that that responsibility 
and that difficulty were somewhat in- 
creased by the peculiar character of the 
Parliament which met that day virtually 
for the first time. He was not going to 
give the House a history of the last two 
years, of which they probably knew 
more than he did; but he could not for- 
get that, among the various opinions 
given by anticipation of that new Parlia- 
ment by the most eminent men of both 
parties and by the country, on this point 
at least they all seemed to agree—that 
the assembling of that Parliament would 
be a turning-point and the inauguration 
of a new epoch in the history of the 
country. Probably no great popular as- 
sembly ever met, upon which, not only 
from the time at which it was first called, 
but long before, so many hopes and so 
many fears had been lavished: the fears 
would, he thought, now be acknow- 
ledged to have been somewhat super- 
fluous; while, on the other hand, all 
must trust that the best hopes which it 
had awakened might in some measure 
be realized, whatever might be the dura- 
tion of its existence; and he was sure 
that hon. Members on both sides would 
cordially echo the sentiment expressed 
in Her Majesty’s Speech, that ‘“ the 
House had been chosen with the advan- 
tage of a greater enfranchisement of her 
faithful and loyal people.”” They were 
informed by Her Majesty that her re- 
lations with all foreign Powers con- 
tinued to be most friendly, and that she 
had the satisfaction to believe that the 

cordially shared in the desire by whic 

she was animated for the maintenance of 
peace. Of late the Great Powers had 
certainly shown the most manifest de- 
sire for peace, by the way in which they 
had sought to remove the difference be- 
tween Greece and Turkey before it had 
attained any formidable dimensions. 
With that subject, he supposed—the 
popular opinion being what it was—they 
wished to have as little as possible to do. 
They felt that their interests in that part 
of the world—although upon certain 
occurrences they might become very 
great — were yet at present less than 
with almost any other part of the earth. 
Again, it was difficult for them to follow 
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out all the differences of race and reli- 
gion which formed the subject-matter of 
that great question, and they would have 
been glad, if possible, that {the parties 
directly concerned should have been al- 
lowed to settle it for themselves. But in 
a great country like ours, with a great 
history, they must of course always re- 
flect on what had gone before, and be 
prepared, with whatever cheerfulness 
they could, to meet the responsibilities 
incurred by those who had preceded 
them. England had a great deal to do 
with the formation of Greece into an in- 
dependent kingdom; since then we had 
added to her power for good or evil by 
relinquishing our protectorate of the 
Ionian Islands, and giving them up to 
her; and therefore it would have been 
impossible for us, if the affairs of Greece 
became an European question, to have 
remained altogether silent. Nor could 
we regret what we had had to do if it 
had stood between Greece and the ven- 
geance which might have fallen upon 
her, or had recalled her to some recol- 
lection of her international obligations. 
Her Majesty had informed them that, in 
conjunction with her allies, she had en- 
deavoured, by friendly interposition, to 
effect a settlement of the differences 
which had arisen between Turkey and 
Greece, and she rejoiced that their joint 
efforts had aided in preventing any seri- 
ous interruption of tranquillity in the 
Levant. Still speaking of foreign affairs, 
Her Majesty informed them that she 
had been 

“Engaged in negotiations with the United 
States of America for the settlement of questions 
which affect the interests and the international 
relations of the two countries.” 
The fact—which he believed was no 
mystery — for there had certainly been 
less mystery about these negotiations 
than about anything of the sort that 
he knew of—that the Convention had 
been begun in the time of the last 
Government, and therefore had the ad- 
vantage of the consideration not only 
of the noble Lord the late Minister 
for Foreign Affairs (Lord Stanley), but 
of all the prominent members both of 
that Cabinet and of the present one, 
would form an additional guarantee, if 
such were necessary, that while we had 
gone to the very fullest extent we pos- 
sibly could to obtain a friendly settle- 
ment of those questions, yet no con- 
sideration had been spared to main- 
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tain the interests, and of course the 
honour of England. They did not yet 
know how the Convention would _ be 
received in America, and the most con- 
tradictory rumours reached them daily 
as to its probable reception by the Senate; 
but it would, he thought, be well for 
Englishmen to recollect that it was much 
easier for them to approach that ques- 
tion in a spirit of moderation and can- 
dour than for the Americans. Hf the 
matter was decided against us, we should 
pay the costs without much reluctance ; 
we should be glad that a tiresome and 
vexatious business had been brought to 
a close ; and perhaps the strongést regret 
we should feel would be that the nation 
should have to pay, and not those gen- 
tlemen who had attempted to make their 
fortune at the expense of their country, 
and also at the risk of her repute for 
good faith. But with America the case 
was very different. The Americans, if 
there had been any injury at all, were 
the injured party, and if they were in- 
jured at all, they had been greatly in- 
jured. It was not, of course, for him 
to give an opinion as to whether those 
cruizers had escaped by any negligence 
on our part—that point would have to 
be determined by those to whom the 
question was referred; but at the same 
time he might say that, if certain re- 
ports of private conversations that they 
had seen were correct, there was not 
much doubt entertained upon the sub- 
ject in the minds of those who ought to 
be best informed. If an injury was 
committed upon America, it was a very 
serious one, because it amounted to her 
whole commerce being swept from ‘the 
seas, and her carrying trade driven into 
our ships. They could not, therefore, 
be surprised if the irritation, which had 
naturally been raised at the time in 
America, had not yet been quite allayed, 
even though several years had since 
elapsed. It was also to be remembered 
that those who were most anxious to 
settle the question had difficulties to 
contend with which it was not easy to 
appreciate, and hence those gusts of 
popular sentiment in America which 
reached us at intervals, disconcerting all 
plans that were proposed for settlement 
and leaving things very much as they 
were. But Her Majesty expressed her 
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“Earnest hope that the result of these nego- 
tiations might be to place on a firm and durable 


Mr. H. Cowper 
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basis the friendship which should ever exist be- 
tween England and America,” 

and such a result, he was sure, would 
rejoice not only every man in that House, 
but every friend of the happiness and 
progress of mankind. Her Majesty 
next referred to the disturbances in New 
Zealand, but he did not see in the para- 
graph any intention expressed on the 
part; of the Government either to send 
out troops, or in any way to take a back- 
ward step from the decision come to, 
that the defence of the colonies should 
be left to the colonists themselves. In 
this, he thought, so far as he was able 
to express any opinion upon the subject, 
Her Majesty’s Government were quite 
right. The disturbances were of an ex- 
ceptional character. As long as the 
troops were kept in the colony, the colo- 
nists did as everybody else would have 
done in the like case—they trusted to 
those troops; and after they had been 
withdrawn the colonists did not at first 
organize and drill a force capable of re- 
sisting the last outbreak of the Maories. 
But he did not think it would be a diffi- 
cult thing for them ultimately to do so. 
Probably the Maories were «s fine fight- 
ing men as any British settlers had had 
to meet; but the Europeans in New 
Zealand far outnumbered them, and 
ought not to find any difficulty in organ- 
izing among themselves the means of 
averting the recurrence of any further 
outbreaks of that kind. Carefully guard- 
ing himself from either implying or 
seeming to imply that any provocation 
had been given to the Natives on that 
unfortunate occasion, yet this general 
principle might be laid down, that the 
temptation to quarrel with, or oppress, 
or deceive the Natives, would be much 
diminished if those who otherwise might 
succumb ‘to those temptations had the 
consciousness that they would be the 
first called upon to bear the responsibi- 
lity of any untoward eventualities. It 
must be extremely satisfactory to the 
House to learn, on the authority of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that it would 
probably not be necessary to renew the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland. They had been more or less 
prepared for that announcement by the 
fact that, during the last few months, 
they had heard of much fewer disturb- 
ances in Ireland than had occurred pre- 
viously; whilst the dark cloud, which 
had now passed away, hung over Ireland, 
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it was necessary to md the most 
obvious right of free citizens. As long 
as this dark cloud had hung over Ire- 
land, all plans and schemes to improve 
the permanent condition of the country 
seemed mere dreams; but it may be 
trusted now that, cheered by this ray of 
hope, the friends of Ireland would be en- 
couraged to renewed exertions on her be- 
half. The House would also gather from 
Her Majesty’s Speech that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to open an in- 
quiry into the present mode of conduct- 
ing Parliamentary and municipal elec- 
tions, with a view to discover ‘“‘ whether 
it may be possible to provide further 
guarantees for their tranquillity, purity, 
and freedom.” It must be confessed that 
the present arrangements in respect to 
that matter were made for a very differ- 
ent state of things from that which now 
existed under an enlarged suffrage, 
and had, therefore, in many cases, 
become either useless or ineffectual. 
Probably one of the first points which 
might have to be considered in connec- 
tion with this, would be the suggestion 
made, he believed by the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
in one of his husting speeches—namely, 
whether it would not be a good thing if | 
the ceremony of the nomination day 
were done away with. Certainly it would 
be necessary to go far back in our 
history to find a time when the ceremony 
of the nomination day answered the pur- 
pose for which it was ostensibly intended 
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—that was, to give the constituency an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with | 
the opinions of the candidates. He had | 
no doubt that a certain number of the | 
voters would feel a great unwillingness | 
to forego the intense intellectual grati- | 
fication of hooting the candidates to! 
whom they were opposed; but he be- | 
lieved the greater number of the wiser | 
and more orderly class of electors would | 
be ready to surrender that doubtful pri- | 
vilege for the sake of the gain to the} 
public peace which would ensue from | 
the sacrifice, in the more quiet and easy | 
way of conducting the business of elec- | 
tions. He might add, that the question 
of the Ballot, and the reception which it 
would meet with in that House, if any 
Motion were made on the subject—and 
he believed a Notice of such a Motion 
had been given that night—would de- 
pend upon the results of the inquiry to 
which he referred. There were, he un- 
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derstood, many hon. Gentlemen in that 
House who were opposed to the Ballot, or, 
at least, not friendly to it, who would yet 
feel obliged to accept it if it were proved 
to them that there was no other way of 
stopping intimidation and violence at 
elections. If a change in that state of 
things could be brought about by the 
kindly growth of public opinion on the 
subject, so that it would become impos- 
sible for landlords to coerce tenants, for 
manufacturers to coerce labourers, and 
for customers to coerce dr attempt to 
coerce the tradesmen with whom they 
dealt, it would no doubt be well to wait 
for such a development of public opinion, 
even if it should be necessary to wait for 
some years, rather than resort to a mere 
mechanical process for stopping corrup- 
tion and intimidation. If, however, the 
inquiry proved, as it possibly might, 
that intimidation and force at elections, 
instead of being on the decrease, was 
rather on the increase, and if, instead of 
public opinion demanding that every 
man should vote according to his real 
and conscientious convictions, indepen- 
dently of all other considerations, it 
should be ascertained that the opinion 
was beginning to prevail more widely 
than before that everybody who had 
social relations with a voter, either 
as a master or spiritual adviser, or as 
a customer, ought to exercise his power 
—in such a case he thought they would 
be obliged with some reluctance to accept 
the Ballot. He was sure the House would 
be pleased to hear that municipal elec- 
tions were also to be included in the 
roposed inquiry. Unhappily, it had 
me too notorious that bribery had 
prevailed at municipal elections, not 
only to a greater extent than at Par- 
liamentary elections, but probably also 
to a greater extent than at any previous 
rome It was high time for the Legis- 
ature to take up the question and see 
if something might not be done to put 
a stop to so grave an abuse. It would 
not be necessary for him to take up the 
time of the House by discussing many 
of those particular Bills of which notice 
had been given. He might be per- 
mitted, however, as a county Member, 
to express his great gratification that 
the question of Financial Boards was 
about to be taken up by the Govern- 
ment, and that the principle of repre- 
sentation would be applied to the con- 
trol of the county rate. In the course 
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of his inquiries on this subject he had 
never heard any really well-authenti- 
cated accusation brought against the 
committees appointed by the magistrates 
at Quarter Sessions of in any way 
misappropriating or misapplying the 
monies over which they had control. 
It had, indeed, always seemed to him a 
circumstance very much to the credit of 
the class from which magistrates were 
generally taken that gentlemen could be 
found who, for no pecuniary or social ad- 
vantage—witlout the hope of additional 
prestige—should be willing to take upon 
themselves the laborious duties to which 
he referred. But our principle had al- 
ways been that representation and taxa- 
tion should go together, and if the 
ratepayers in all parts of the king- 
dom expressed, as he believed they had 
done, a desire to have a share in the 
control of the rates which they them- 
selves provided he did not see how, in 
common justice, such a claim could be 
refused. The last part of Her Majesty’s 
Speech was taken up with a reference to 
Ireland and the Irish Church. Now, 
he confessed he had the greatest diffi- 
dence and reluctance in approaching this 
subject. He knew how well-worn the 
common stock arguments on the subject 
were, and he supposed that almost every 
hon. Gentleman in the House had him- 
self made four or five speeches on the 
subject, and had probably heard as many 
or more made by others. They would 
scarcely thank him, therefore, for drag- 
ging them along so well-worn a road 
and reiterating stale arguments; and 
he confessed that when one left these 
main arguments the difficulties which 
presented themselves were so grave that 
he, for one, should be content to leave 
them in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. (Cheers from the Opposi- 
tion.) Hon. Gentlemen opposite must 
not think that those who sat on his 
side did not know what difficulties faced 
them, though with them the wish was 
not father to the thought that the diffi- 
culties would prove insuperable. The 
case stood thus: — The Liberal party, 
under the guidance of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and mainly in consequence 
of his teaching, had come to the conclu- 
sion that the Irish Church was one of 
the main obstacles to the contentment 
and peace of Ireland. Whether it were 
looked upon as a practical grievance, or 
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if it was admitted that by custom, or 
even by direct enactment of the law, 
some of the more obvious injustices in- 
volved in forcing the Church of a small 
minority on the nation had been mitiga- 
ted, and it assumed the form of a senti- 
mental grievance, that grievance, whether 
sentimental or practical, should be done 
away with. Some hon. Gentlemen per- 
ceived a great distinction between prac- 
tical and sentimental grievances. For 
himself, he was hardly able to follow 
them entirely on this point, for it seemed 
to him that half the wars in the world 
had arisen from sentimental grievances, 
which had also given rise to far more 
than that proportion of private quarrels. 
Among any high-spirited body of men 
a slight or insult which would be re- 
garded as sentimental was as much 
brooded over and as keenly resented as 
a blow, which he supposed would be 
considered a practical grievance. To go 
to a high-spirited, brave, generous, and, 
perhaps, more sensitive people than our- 
selves, and to say.to them, ‘“‘ You must 
put up with what you complain of, because 
it does not affect your persons or your 
purses, but only your sense of personal 
equality and dignity,” seemed to be the 
wildest piece of consolation ever offered. 


‘Of course, there were difficulties lying 


in the way—such as that of knowing 
what to do with the money. If State 
control were withdrawn, it must be de- 
cided what control was to be established 
over the Bishops and clergy who would 
be turned adrift; but taking into con- 
sideration the large amount of states- 
manlike ability, practical knowledge of 
the subject, and legal skill which doubt- 
less existed in the House, and also taking 
into consideration the fact that all these 
various points would be discussed in the 
House, he believed that so much com- 
mon sense would be brought and con- 
verged on the Irish question that it need 
not be regarded as hopeless, nor need it 
occupy the attention of Parliament so 
long as was feared, or hoped, by some 
people. Happily, as the injury of a 
sentimental grievance lay in the intention 
of offending, so the intention of repara- 
tion, if honestly professed, was of itself 
an atonement. For his own part, he 
believed that no nobler message of re- 
conciliation had been ever sent from one 
divided ay of a country to another than 
that implied by the attitude of the Liberal 
party at the late elections. He believed 
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it would be accepted as such, not, per- 
haps, by those desperate men who took 
part in Fenianism, but by that large and 
important body of men who, if they took 
no part in Fenianism, held aloof from 
the movement because they disapproved, 
not of the end but of the means, and 
who had arrived solemnly at the conclu- 
sion that the greatest evil which had ever 
befallen Ireland was her connection with 
England. Those people had recognized 
this attempt of England to retrace her 
steps, to do despite to her national want 
of sympathy and imagination, to put 
herself in the position of the Irish - 
ple, and to judge the Irish question ai 
their point of view; and from this they 
anticipated an era of hope. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for the Most 
Gracious Speech delivered by Her Command to 
both Houses of Parliament : 
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“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing | 
us that Her relations with all Foreign Powers 
continue to be most friendly, and to express our | 
satisfaction at learning that they cordially share 
in the desire by which She is animated for the 
maintenance of Peace: 


“‘Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us of Her Majesty’s endeavours, in concurrence 
with Her Allies, to effect a settlement of the 
difficulties which have arisen between Turkey and 
Greece, and to express the gratification with which 
we learn that these joint efforts have aided in pre- 
venting any serious interruption of tranquillity in 
the Levant : 

«“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that She has been engaged in Negotiations 
with the United States of North America for the 
settlement of questions which affect the interests 
and the international relations of the two Coun- 
tries, and to assure Her Majesty that we share 
in the earnest hope that the result of the Negotia- 
tions may be to place on a firm and durable basis 
the friendship which should ever exist between 
England and America: 


“To assure Her Majesty that we have learnt 
with grief that disturbances have occurred in New 
Zealand, and that at one spot they have been at- 
tended with circumstances of atrocity ; and that 
we participate in Her Majesty’s confidence that 
the Colonial Government and people will not be 
wanting either in energy to repress the outbreaks, 
or in the prudence and moderation which we trust 
will prevent their recurrence : 
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“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for directing 
that the Estimates for the expenditure of the 
coming financial year should be submitted to us, 
and to express our satisfaction at learning that 
while they have been framed with a careful re- 
gard to the efficiency of the Services, they will 
exhibit a diminished Charge on the Country : 


“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we re- 
joice to learn that the condition of Ireland leads 
Her Majesty to believe that we may be spared the 
pa inful necessity, which was felt by thelate Par- 
tiament, for narrowing the securities of personal 
liberty in that Country by the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act : 


“To express our readiness to inquire into the 
present modes of conducting Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections, and to consider whether it 
may be possible to provide any further guarantee 
for their tranquillity, purity, and freedom: 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that measures will be brought under our no- 
tice for the relief of some classes of occupiers 
from hardships in respect of Rating, which appear 
to be capable of remedy ; for the extension and 
improvement of Education in Scotland ; for ren- 
dering the considerable revenues of the Endowed 
Schools of England more widely effectual for the 
purposes of instruction ; and for applying the 
principle of representation to the control of the 
County Rate, by the establishment of Financial 
Boards for Counties : 


“To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
we shall be invited to recur to the subject of 
Bankruptcy, with a view to the more effiective 
Distribution of Assets, and to the abolition of Im- 
prisonment for Debt: 


“Humbly to assure Her Majesty that our seri- 
ous attention will be given to the Ecclesiastical 
Arrangements for Ireland, and to the legislation 
which will be necessary in order to their final ad- 
justment ; and that in the prosecution of the work, 
we shall bear a careful regard to every legitimate 
interest which it may involve, and that we shall 
be governed by the constant aim to promote the 
welfare of Religion through the principles of equal 
Justice, to secure the action of the undivided feel- 
ing and opinion of Ireland on the side of Loyalty 
and Law, to efface the memory of former conten- 
tions, and to cherish the sympathies of an affeo- 
tionate People : 


«“ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that, with Her, 
we fervently pray that the Almighty may, in this, 
as in every matter of public interest, never cease 
to guide our deliberations, and that He may bring 
them to a happy issue.” 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was sure 
the House would believe him when he 
said it was with no conventional humi- 
lity nor assumed difficulty that he rose 
for the first time within those walls to 
address hon. Members. He trusted he 
should experience at their hands the 
same indulgence which they were ac- 
customed to accord to those who ad- 
dressed the House for the first time. 
When he was elected a Member of the 
House he formed a resolution not to 
trespass upon its attention unless he had 
a practical knowledge and acquaintance 
with the subject under discussion, and 
unless it seemed to him important that 
he should state his opinions upon it. 
When the honour of seconding the Ad- 
dress was unexpectedly conferred upon 
him he felt that it was owing, not to any 
personal reputation attaching to him, 
but to the circumstance that he was the 
representative of a large constituency, 
and that he had been selected by the 
working classes of that constituency to 
represent them in Parliament. Pro- 
bably there had never been so many 
grave and important questions laid be- 
fore Parliament in a Speech from the 
Throne as in the Address which Her 
Majesty had delivered that day. 

When the Reform Bill of 1832 was 
passed many people were apprehensive 
as to the results to the security of the 
institutions of the country, and as to 
the effect on our legislation. He be- 
lieved, however, it was now admitted 
on all hands that the legislation since 
that time had been wise, wholesome, 
beneficent, and stimulant; and it might 
be therefore fairly assumed that the 
larger measure of Reform passed the 
Session before last would result in an 


increase of security to our institutions, 
and give the same satisfaction to the 
people of the country that had charac- 
terized the first Reform Bill. Speaking 
as a sor eas of a large consti- 


tuency of working men, he might make 
a remark which could not be gainsaid. 
It was that never in his experience, and 
never probably in the history of this 
country, were the people of this country, 
as a mass, so loyal to the Throne and in- 
stitutions of the country as at the pre- 
sent time. Whatever might be the 
grievances, real or supposed, of the 
working classes of this country, it was to 
that House they looked for redress. It 
was to that House and the Constitutional 
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means which it afforded them they looked 
for all the beneficial changes they desired. 

Her, Majesty’s Speech assured Parlia- 
ment of the peaceable relations of this 
nation with foreign Powers. The people 
would receive that assurance with satis- 
faction, because peace would enable us to 
develop a beneficial home policy. It 
would enable us to improve our legis- 
lation, to enlighten our people, and de- 
vote our attention to those great social 
questions which at this moment were 
awaiting solution. 

The Estimates referred to in the Royal 
Speech were stated to be framed with a 
careful regard to the efficiency of the 
public service, and it would be satisfac- 
tory to the House and to the country 
to know that they would show a dimi- 
nished charge upon the public. He be- 
lieved that if there was one question in 
which more than another the people of 
this kingdom felt interested, it was that 
of economy. While there was no desire 
and no need of parsimony, the nation 
did certainly desire efficiency combined 
with economy. Large reductions in the 
public expenditure would conduce to 
considerable reduction in taxation, and 
this would, it was believed, lead to no 
slight diminution of that pauperism, the 
existence of which was at this moment 
felt to be so great an evil. 

He rejoiced greatly at the promised 
inquiry into the mode of conducting 
Parliamentary and municipal elections. 
He rejoiced that the word municipal was 
coupled with Parliamentary, because for 
years past there had been boroughs in 
which no election had been carried on 
its own merits, but in which bribery had 
always prevailed irrespective of the 
qualifications and characters of the can- 
didates. He was aware of a case in 
which a sum of £10,000 had been spent 
in carrying a single municipal election ; 
and, in some towns, during the last 
twenty years, there had been no con- 
tested election decided on its own merits. 
It was his opinion that the country had 
arrived at a conclusion that electoral 
freedom and purity of election could 
only be secured by the Ballot. He be- 
lieved, therefore, that it would not be 
long before the country was congratu- 
lating the hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. 
H. Berkeley) on the success of the mea- 
sure which that hon. Gentleman had for 
so many years advocated in the House of 
Commons. 
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The Speech from the Throne further 
announced that a measure would be 
brought forward for the relief of some 
classes of occupiers from hardships in 
respectof Rating. Theratepaying clauses 
of the Reform Act were, no doubt, al- 
luded to in that passage. He was sure 
that when the House was enacting those 
clauses it never intended or expected 
they would work such hardships as had 
resulted from them. He held in his 
hand a letter from the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Birmingham, 
in which it was stated that the Guardians 
of the parish of Birmingham had re- 
solved to petition Parliament on the 
subject. It appeared that in connection 
with the levy of the May rate in that 
parish 15,000 summonses and 5,000 dis- 
tress warrants had been issued, and that 
no fewer than 6,000 persons had applied 
to be excused from payment of the rates 
on the ground of abject poverty. Mr. 
Wright, the gentleman referred to, said 
that it was impossible to overrate the 
suffering which had been inflicted on the 
population of Birmingham by the aboli- 
tion of compounding. It had made the 
very name of Reform to be cursed by 
large numbers of poor people, who felt 
that its effect was to impose a penalty on 
them for the exercise of the franchise. 
It also acted with peculiar injustice on 
single women. In other boroughs there 
had been the greatest difficulty and la- 
bour imposed upon overseers and rate- 
collectors, while there had been increased 
cost of collection and great loss of rates. 
He was glad, therefore, that the House 
would shortly be called upon to do jus- 
tice in this respect. 

They found that their attention was 
to be invited to Bills for the extension 
and improvement of education in Scot- 
land, and for rendering the considerable 
revenues of the Endowed Schools more 
widely effectual for the purposes of in- 
struction. Every one ought to rejoice 
that Scotland, which had always been 
forward in education, would be enabled 
to complete her educational system. The 
parochial schools were no longer equal 
to the exigencies of the day, and in the 
large towns an immense mass of the 
poorer classes of the population were 
receiving no education. He understood 
that Boards were to be instituted for the 
purpose of making sufficient provision 
for education in districts where at pre- 
sent there was not that provision. © 
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Endowed Schools of England was a sub- 
ject which required the gravest attention 
of the House. There was no doubt, from 
the Report of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission, that the greatest possible abuses 
existed in the Endowed Schools of this 
country. He had known a case of a 
small school endowed for the education 
of thirty poor children twenty years ago, 
where the parishioners in their wisdom, 
not having a schoolmaster at hand, had 
taken a man who had been working on 
the roads and appointed him; and he 
was the schoolmaster to this day, irre- 
sponsible and irremovable. He would 
be glad to see exhibitions opened to 
clever boys in national and elementary 
schools. Such encouragements would 
promote habits which would give boys 
an aptitude for business. 

They found that Parliament was pro- 
mised a Bill on the subject of Bank- 
ruptey. If there was a commercial 
question on which commercial men felt 
strongly, it was on the gross inefficiency 
of the Bankruptcy Laws. Our Bank- 
ruptcy Laws had done much to injure 
the reputation and credit of this country 
abroad, while they had entirely failed in 
punishing the great criminals who sinned 
against the principles of honest trading. 
The small trader whose guilt was of 
the open and vulgar kind was perhaps 
gushed; but the large trader, who by 
subtle proceedings managed to defraud 
his creditors on a grand scale, escaped 
with comparative immunity, and was set 
free to renew his depredations on society 
over and over again. Without pretend- 
ing to know anything of the details of 
the promised Bankruptcy Bill, he thought 
he might assume that it would in its 
principles approximate to the Scotch sys- 
tem, which gave great satisfaction in 
Scotland. While 12} per cent was 
sufficient to realize the assets in a Scotch 
bankruptcy, in this country nearly three 
times that percentage was required. It 
would, therefore, be a great satisfaction 
to the commercial community of England 
to know, that there would be a Bill to 
amend our Bankruptcy Law. 

He should not detain the House on 
the subject of the Irish Church—a ques- 
tion which the hon. Mover of the Ad- 
dress had treated with so much ability. 
What had already been said on it in the 
House of Commons had been sufficient 
to induce the country to come to a deci- 
sion. In principle, the question might 
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be taken to be settled. All that re- 
mained to be done was to settle the de- 
tails. This would be done by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment (Mr. Gladstone). He ven- 
tured to hope that in regard to Ireland 
there would be legislation which would 
tend to make that country one with 
England and Scotland — one with them 
in its institutions, and one with them in 
respect for the honour, the laws, and the 
liberty of the British Empire. In con- 
clusion, he would also express a hope 
that the Reformed Parliament — which 
had now commenced its sittings— would 
enact such laws as would conduce to the 
security of the Throne, the honour of the 
State, and the prosperity and happiness 
of the people. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by seconding the Address. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That, ” &c.—[See Page 61. ] 


Mr. DISRAELT: I am glad, Sir, to find 
that the hon. Gentleman who has made 
this Motion has so framed the Address, 


? 
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besa circumstances under which the pre- 
|sent Administration was formed, no Go- 
'vernment, in dealing with the question 
|of the Church in Ireland, could possibly 
|have come before the House with a 
'stronger primd facie claim to a full and 
‘candid consideration of the question ; 
‘and as the right hon. Gentleman has 
\very properly given Notice that he will 
on an early day invite the attention of 
|the House to the subject, I would con- 
‘fine myself at present to expressing a 
| hope that when that statement is made 
it will be received by the House, and will 
be considered by the House with the 
gravity worthy its importance, and cal- 
| culated to maintain the reputation of this 
| Assembly. 

Sir, I am sure that the House heard 
from the Throne, with entire satisfac- 
|tion, the description of the relations 
| which subsist between Her Majesty and 
| foreign Powers, and that the awe will 
| echo the answer made in the Address. 
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| These relations are described —and I 


have no doubt truly described—as being 


in answer to the Speech, that he has not | of the most friendly character, and as 
asked the opinion of the House upon | 
any controverted question. The salutary 


rule which he has followed has obtained 
of late years in our proceedings, and its 
observance has been attended with con- 
siderable advantage. Generally speak- 
ing, our proceedings have been con- 
ducted in a manner satisfactory to both 
sides since that rule was established; 
but there are circumstances attend- 
ing the relations between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the present 
House of Commons which just now ren- | 
der the adoption of that ‘rule particu- | 
larly convenient, and one which I think | 
the House ought to approve. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have acceded to 
power, in consequence of the unmis- 
takable declaration of the constituencies 
that they wished the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Friends to be intrusted 
with the opportunity of dealing with a 
question, no doubt, of great difficulty; 
and, in my opinion, it would be un- 
just, equally to the Government and to 
this House, if we were to allow our- 
selves to be drawn into a partial and 
desultory discussion on a question which 
ought to be placed before us in a com- 
plete form, and upon which we ought 
to have the advantage of the responsi- 
bility and knowledge which result from 
a Ministerial exposition. Considering | 


Mr. Mundella 








long as those relations are conducted, not 
upon the principle of selfish isolation, but 
one of sympathy with the fortunes, with 
the progress, and prosperity of other na- 
tions, or even with those troubled con- 
ditions of things which sometimes must 
occur — those friendly relations will, I 
believe, be mainfained. It is, I am quite 
sure, a matter of great and just congra- 
tufation to Her Majesty that, by her 
friendly interposition, and that of her 
Majesty’s allies, the settlement of the 
difficulty between Greece and Turkey 
has probably been brought about. That, 
in the gracious Speech from the Throne, 
we are not informed of the particular 
mode in which that friendly interposition 
was brought to bear is, to me, a matter 
of regret. When so considerable an 
event as a Conference between the Great 
Powers has occurred upon a matter which 
might have led to a European war, and 
when the Sovereign of this country 
was represented in that Conference, I 
think it is almost without precedent that 
no notice should be taken of the subject 
in the Speech from the Throne, and that 
the occurrence of so considerable an 
event should not be brought before the 
consideration of Parliament. I would 
even frankly admit that I wish we had 
been thus officially informed that the 
Conference had been held, because had 
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that been done we should have been pro- 
mised Papers, and, therefore, we should 
have had an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the reasons why 
that Conference was agreed to. At 
present, I confess, I do not clearly com- 
prehend the cause of that Conference, be- 
eause the friendly interposition of Her 
Majesty and her allies might have been 
made in the usual diplomatic manner, 
and I cannot doubt that if the expression 
of their opinions and feelings had been 

roperly conveyed, the same result would 
a happened. I donot, however, care 
to be critical upon this matter, because 
the result is one which the House must 
regard as highly satisfactory. The in- 
dependence of Turkey has been as- 
serted, and asserted by the Porte itself, 
appealing to the spirit of public law and 
the opinion of Europe. Founded on 
that appeal the Porte has vindicated its 
authority, and I think the general opi- 
nion is that a sound and just policy has 
been successfully asserted by a Power 
in whose welfare England is undoubt- 
edly interested. I trust that among 
the not least favourable consequences 
will be that the organized system by 
which the Porte has been continually 
assailed of late will probably cease, that 
this considerable check will afford a 
moral lesson to the habitual disturbers 
of the peace in that quarter of the world, 
and that the Turkish Government will 
have the eyes of devoting its 
energies to the development of the re- 
sources of that country, still for its 
richness unrivalled, and in which, I be- 
lieve, they will find the best mode of 
extricating themselves from financial 
difficulties, which, though considerable, 
are not more so than those of many 
other countries. 

The hon. Gentleman very properly 
dilated upon the relations between this 
country and the United States of Ame- 
rica. I should have been very glad 
if it had been in the power of Her 
Majesty’s Government to announce to us 
to-day that the Convention between the 
two countries had been ratified by the 
Senate ; but it at least remains for us to 
express our more than hope that that 
ratification will take place, anticipated as 
it is by men of wise and temperate opi- 
nion on both sides of the Atlantic; and 
that thus an act will occur that will ter- 
minate a long misunderstanding between 
two countries deeply interested not only 
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in each other’s fortunes, but associated 
with each other by feelings of mutual 
affection and respect. 

I was glad to observe in a short, but 
important, pardgraph in the Address, 
that our attention is called to the pre- 
paration of the Estimates for the com- 
ing financial year, and that in this in- 
stance the principle, which, though the 
— one, has not been invariably 
followed, is to be observed, that they 
are to be framed “ with a careful re- 
gard to the efficiency” of the public 
service. I am convinced that the mere 
curtailment of expenditure without re- 
ference to efficiency is one of the un- 
wisest courses which it is possible to 
adopt; because the inevitable result is 
that it leads to a great reaction of pro- 
fusion, and that you subsequently find 
you have as large an expenditure as you 
had before the reduction, with the addi- 
tional disadvantage of an inefficient ser- 
vice in the interval. I, therefore, highly 
approve that the reductions are to be 
made on the principle of efficiency, and 
I have no doubt that, guided by that 
principle, the result will be satisfactory 
to the public. 

I am not surprised to find that Her 
Majesty’s Government will not ask for a 
renewal of the extraordinary powers by 
which the rights of the Irish people 
have of late years been occasionally sus- 
pended. It is a subject upon which, of 
all others, we must be guided by the 
opinion of the existing Government of 
the day—we must be guided by the opi- 
nion of those who at the same time are 
in possession of the most authentic in- 
formation on the subject, which we, who 
are in a mere private position, cannot 
obtain, and who are under a conscious- 
ness of responsibility that we cannot for 
a moment share. I have no doubt that 
the Government have well considered 
this subject, and that they have taken a 
wise course, whatever may be the re- 
sult, in what they have intimated to us 
to-day. Now, this leads me to a para- 
graph on which several observations 
have been made by the hon. Gentlemen 
who moved and seconded the Address, 
and it is one which, I think, requires 


some little explanation. When I read 
that paragraph and found that we were 
recommended to inquire into the present 


mode of conducting Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections, I confess I could not 
help feeling that it was involved in some 
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degree of ambiguity. But reading it 
with the interpretation which we have 
received from the hon. Mover and Se- 
conder of the Address, I collect this— 
that Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to appoint Parliamentary Com- 
mittees in both Houses to inquire into 
the present modes of conducting Par- 
liamentary and Municipal Elections, and 
to consider whether it may be pos- 
sible to provide any ‘‘ further guarantees 
for their tranquillity, purity, and free- 
dom.” Now, Sir, if Iam right, I cannot 
refrain from observing upon what, ac- 
cording to my experience, appears to 
be a very unusual course,—namely, that 
Her Majesty’s Government, when they 
found inquiry necessary upon any sub- 
ject, should put the statement of the fact 
into the mouth of the Sovereign, with- 
out being prepared to propose on it a 
Royal Commission. If it is not a case 
for a Royal Commission, and if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers think a Parliamentary 
inquiry sufficient, I do not think that 
this is a matter which ought to be an- 
nounced in a Royal Speech, but would 
have been more properly brought un- 
der our notice in the ordinary course 
of business in the House. One remark 
upon this idea of considering ‘“‘ whether 
it may be possible to provide any fur- 
ther guarantees for” the ‘tranquillity, 
purity, and freedom” of Parliamentary 
and Municipal Elections, and I con- 
fine myself to Parliamentary elections. 
We must remember that last year we 
passed an Election Act, and, whatever 
doubt may have been entertained then 
as to the policy of it, I think no one 
now can doubt it has provided further 
guarantees for “tranquillity, purity, 
and freedom.” I think the results 
of the legislation of last year in all 
respects, as read from the table this 
evening, in interesting detail, must have 
convinced every one that that one Act 
has already produced very considerable 
effect. I would say more than that; I 
think that the public opinion of the 
country has recognized, from the experi- 
ence of late elections, and from the appli- 
cation of that Act to the elections, the 
fact that at last we have obtained, if not 
an adequate, if not a complete—and I 
I leave that open for future discussion— 
yet a very considerable guarantee for 
the “ tranquillity, purity, and freedom” 
of our elections. It would be wise, to 
my mind, to give that Act fair play, 
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because one thing is quite clear, and it 
is that none of us will be able to appre- 
ciate, sufficiently estimate, and compre- 
hend the influence of the Election Act of 
last year until there has been another 
General Election. It will be at the 
next General Election you will find 
out the beneficial consequences of the 
searching and satisfactory inquiries 
which are now carried on under this 
Act. I think that every impartial 
man on both sides of the House must 
agree that, by the legislation of last 
year, we have at last obtained a very 
considerable guarantee for the purity 
and freedom of our elections; and, in 
my opinion, it would be a very wise 
course to watch the progress of that 
Act, and to take care that it has a fair 
opportunity of effecting what it was in- 
tended to do, and which, I think, so far 
as we can see, it has so satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

There is one paragraph in the Speech 
which I read with some regret, and that 
is the paragraph which refers to educa- 
tion. No doubt the subject of Scotch 
education deserves attention —the late 
Government had prepared a Bill on the 
subject—and no doubt a measure by 
which the revenues which still exist for 
the purpose of education, and which are 
so little utilized, may be rendered more 
effectual would be approved. But I re- 
gret very much to see that in this portion 
of the Speech there is no longer any 
mention made of a general measure of 
popular education. I cannot say I think 
that the circumstances which at present 
exist render such legislation on our part 
less necessary—I would say less urgent 
—than a year ago; and I am surprised 
to find that Her Majesty’s Government 
seem to be of opinion that this is a sub- 
ject which can be avoided. I regret 
very much that the measure introduced 
last year, not, indeed, as a complete 
measure, but yet one which would have 
been an advance, was not passed. I 
did not regret so much that it was not 
passed last year; for I thought, whoever 
might be Minister, it would be impossible 
for this Session to lapse without a gene- 
ral measure of education. Omitted as it 
is now, no longer noticed in the Speech 
of the Royal Commissioners, and of 
course not in the Address, and with the 
prospect which we have before us of our 
time being occupied with subjects which, 
however happily treated they may be, 
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must lead, I think, to much debate and 
discussion, I regret to feel that the pro- 
gress of any measure of public education 
appears to me now to be postponed 
I would almost say sine die. There are 
other measures of importance mentioned 
by Her Majesty’s Government which I 
am sure the country would be glad to see 
dealt with during the course of the pre- 
sent Session. Many of them, like that 
relating to Bankruptcy, have for a long 
time occupied attention, and have been 
matured, I have no doubt, by the thought 
and experience of many who are Mem- 
bers of this House. I trust under any 
circumstances we shall be able to dispose 
of the particular question of Bankruptcy 
in the course of the present Session. 
There is no doubt Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have to deal with considerable 
questions, and they have to deal with one 
of the gravest and most difficult a 
Ministry can entertain. To effect the 
fresh financial arrangements founded 
upon the sound principle which they 
have announced in the Royal Speech 
they have necessarily to bring forward 
measures which will demand much at- 
tention; and no doubt they will have 
to depend very much upon the forbear- 
ance, the assiduity, and the patience 
of the House in order to effect the 
progress of public measures. We have 
been reminded by the hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Address that the Govern- 
ment have to appeal to a House formed of 
new materials—and a new House neces- 
sarily isin a great degree inexperienced ; 
but I hope I may be permitted to express 
my firm conviction that, though the ma- 
terials of the House may be novel, the 
country will find that the legislation which 
has led to the introduction of that novel 
material was not a mistake ; that this 
House will not be less efficient than those 
that have preceded it ; and that, both in 
the fair manner in which its Members 
will consider questions and the business- 
like method in which they will apply 
themselves to carry any great Bills which 
may be necessary, they will so conduct 
themselves as to maintain the reputa- 
tion of this House and win the confidence 
of the country. 

Mr. WHITE said, he would interpose 
only for a moment between the House 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone), but he could not forbear 
remarking that he thought there was an 
omission in the Royal Speech. He felt 
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something akin to disappointment that 
no reference was walls to the great 
events which-had recently occurred in 
Spain. Every friend of civil and reli- 
gious liberty must have watched with 
peculiar interest the changes which had 
taken place in the Peninsula; if the 
comity of nations was to be considered a 
thing of value in our political life, it was 
matter of regret that no reference had 
been made to the conduct of the Pro- 
visional Government and the people of 
Spain ; and he believed that courtesy 
and kindness were as acceptable in public 
as they were in private life. He was not 
eccentric or hypercritical in making these 
remarks, because when the King of 
Naples was expelled from his dominions 
in the autumn of 1860, in the Speech 
delivered from the Throne in 1861 Par- 
liament was told— 

“ Events of great Importance are taking place 
in Italy. Believing that the Jtalians ought to be 
left to settle their own Affairs, I have not thought 
it right to exercise any active Interference iu those 
Matters.” 


He should have been much pleased with 
a similar declaration on this occasion in 
reference to Spain, because the Spanish 
people were high-spirited and brave, and 
were once a great people. Seeing that 
through so many years of traditional 
misgovernment they still cherished a 
high national spirit, he thought a recog- 
nition of the fact would have been ac- 
ceptable to them, and worthy of an 
Assembly like this, whose boast was that 
it teaches the nations how to live. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
offer some explanations to the House 
upon points which have been raised in 
the speeches we have heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli) and from my hon. Friend (Mr. 
White) on this side ; but there is nothing 
in the character of the occasion or of the 
speeches which can render it necessary 
for me to trespass for any length of time 
upon your attention. I think the House 
will agree with me that my hon. Friend 
who has proposed this Address acquitted 
himself of the task with marked ability ; 
and my hon. Friend who seconded the 
Address, although he pleaded with so 
much modesty, in the introduction to his 
sound and judicious remarks, for the in- 
dulgence of the House, may, I feel con- 
fident, rest assured that not only the 
importance of the constituency he Mp 
sents, and not only the fact that the class 
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of working men very largely contributed 
to his return, but likewise the intelligent 
interest he has taken in the solution of 
questions of the greatest interest and 
importance to the community will at all 
times secure for him the friendly and 
kind attention of this House. Sir, in 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli), especially so far 
as they had reference to the most im- 
portant of all the subjects likely to en- 
gage our attention during the Session, 
I have found not only nothing to com- 
plain of, but nothing except what be- 
tokened a spirit of moderation and a tone 
entirely worthy of the high position 
which he holds. If, therefore, I remark 
upon his comments in a controversial 
tone, with a view to satisfy—I will not 
say so much the objections he took as 
the scruples he has expressed, it must 
not be taken that I speak in a spirit of 
complaint. But I will first deal with the 
observation of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. White), who regretted 
the absence from Her Majesty’s Mes- 
sage of any reference to the revolution 
in Spain. My hon. Friend justly ob- 
served in his remarks that the revolution 
in the kingdom of Naples in 1860 formed 
a not improper subject of mention in 
the next following Speech of Her Ma- 
jesty ; but he will recollect that the 
Neapolitan revolution of 1860 was im- 
mediately followed by the most unequi- 
vocal signs of popular and general ap- 
proval, and by the establishment of a 
Government which appeared to us to 
present the promise of stability ; and my 
hon. Friend is aware that the revolution 
in Spain has not up to this time led to 
that desirable result. It seems, there- 
fore, hardly expedient, that, on the one 
hand, we should, through the mouth of 
Her Majesty, invite Parliament to ex- 
press satisfaction with a work as yet in- 
complete—since, although it has passed 
through its destructive stage, it has not 
yet reached its constructive stage—or, 
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Greece, on the ground, if I understood 
him rightly, of its omission of any re- 
ference to the causes which led the Go- 
vernment to become a party to the as- 
sembling of the Conference. Now, Sir, 
the reason this paragraph has been 
couched in general rather than pointed 
terms is that, although we think the end 
in view has been substantially gained, 
we cannot as yet say it has been form- 
ally attained. The envoy despatched by 
the French Government to Athens as 
the bearer of the resolution of the 
Conference had, according to the latest 
intelligence which has reached me, 
arrived at Marseilles upon his return, 
but we are not at this moment, though 
we may be within the next four-and- 
twenty hours, cognizant of the exact 
nature of the intelligence he brings. 
And, with respect to the assembling of 
the Conference, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will see that the best oppor- 
tunity which can be given to the House 
of forming an opinion upon the subject 
will be the time when we are able to 
present the Papers that relate toit. Un- 
til the answer of the King of the Greeks 
has been received, and that enswer has 
been found to be of such a character as 
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to permit the Conference to declare itself 
formally discharged of its office, and in 
consequence dissolved, we should not be 
justified in assuming, however we may 
hope and believe it to be so, that the 
whole question was at an end, or in pro- 
mising to produce the Papers having re- 


ference to the subject. I cannot pass 
over this paragraph of the Speech with- 
out allowing myself the satisfaction of 
dwelling for one moment upon the nature 
of these transactions. It is not to claim 
for Her Majesty’s Government, nor for 
this country, any special credit or ap- 
plause for what has occurred ; it is rather 
to record and take note of what appears 
to me to be a sign of some real advance 
in civilization. Here, Sir, is a case 
_where two Powers, exasperated by tra- 








on the other hand, that we should run ditional animosities, and with their re- 
the risk, by a reference in bolder terms, | spective transactions entangled by various 
of being thought indisposed to sympa- | sympathies and antipathies of race, were 
thize with the feelings of the Spanish | on the point of resorting to the arbitra- 
people, which undoubtedly do to a very | tion of force and bloodshed for the settle- 
great extent command the strong sym- | ment of their differences—and where the 
pathy both of the Government and the |employment of purely moral influence 
people of this country. Sir, the right | has been sufficient to avert that calamity. 
hon. Gentleman takes something like | Now, I am quite certain that if there 
exception to the paragraph referring to | exists one sentiment more unequivocal 
the differences between Turkey and | than another on both sides of this House, 
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and on every bench of it, and throughout | least of all, it must be admitted that 
the country, it is that, without resorting | the Porte, which had suffered injury at 
to arbitrary doctrines or pedantic rules, | the hands of Greece on grounds of Inter- 
we may be enabled po and steadily | national Law, had substantial cause of 
to make progress towards establishing | complaint respecting which it was en- 
in Europe a state of feeling which shall | titled, if thought fit, to make use of its 
favour and facilitate that common action | undoubtedly superior material means. It 
among the Powers of Europe where- ) should, therefore, receive credit at the 
by, becoming the organ of legitimate | hands of this House for having been 
and strong opinion, they may be able by | content to forego what in other times 
this kind of influence alone to avert the | and under other circumstances might 
great calamity of war. What is required | have been supposed to be a great advan- 
for that common action is the absence of | tage, and to place its cause in the hands 
intrigue and a total repudiation on the | of its allies, reposing entire confidence 
part of every Power concerned of narrow in the justice of the motives from which 
and selfish views. It is but justice to| they acted. Nor do I think that the 
the Powers engaged in these recent trans- | King of the Greeks should be entirely 
actions that I should state, on the part omitted from our consideration of what 
of my Colleagues and myself, how fully has occurred. He has had serious in- 
we acknowledge that entire singleness of | ternal difficulties to contend with, and it 
view and of purpose, that simple prose- | is gratifying to find that, at this early 
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cution of great public objects, by which 
every one of those Powers has been go- 
verned in the negotiations. With re- 
spect to the Government of France, it 
is, happily, no novelty that that Govern- 
ment should be allied with that of Eng- 
land in an especial manner with respect 
to the settlement of affairs in the East. 
With respect to Prussia, it was Prussia 
that perhaps principally suggested the 
method of proceeding by Conference. 
With respect to Austria and Italy, their 
conduct has been actuated by precisely 
the same spirit as that of the Powers I 
have named; and no one could suspect 
from anything which has occurred that 
the result had ever been made the battle- 
field of conflicting interests and preten- 
sions. The position of Russia was singu- 
lar, inasmuch as she had the power by 
her single dissent to baffle the whole 
proceedings and frustrate the peaceful 
object of the other Powers; but Athough 
a question has been raised— perhaps 
justly—with respect to the conduct of a 
diplomatic agent of Russia, which has 
not appeared to the world to be in 
complete conformity with the specific 
intentions of the Imperial Government, 
it is but common justice to that Govern- 
ment to admit that its influence has been 
used in the most positive and decided, 
and in the fairest and most respectful 
manner to bring about the acquiescence 
of interested Powers in a result to which 
they were naturally somewhat reluctant, 
but which, at the same time, their best 
friends believed to be a result conform- 
able with their true interests. And, not 


| persod of his life, he has shown himself 
/ capable of appreciating national interests, 
and pects the conditions of national 
honour and national dignity. It is not 
necessary to dwell at any length upon 
the paragraph relating to America; we 
have endeavoured to be very careful in 
the statement we have made, and it is 
not to be supposed, simply because that 
| paragraph expresses no overweening con- 
| fidence, that we entertain the smallest 
doubt that the same good sense and good 
feeling which governed the course of 
those negotiations under the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Stanley) and the American 
Executive will continue to govern the 
policy of that great country. The right 
on. Gentleman has also adverted to the 
paragraph recommending inquiry into 
the present mode of conducting Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Elections; and 
in the first place he puts a construction 
upon it, and next he expresses apprehen- 
sion of the tendency he thinks may be 
, ascribed to the measure he supposes to 
, be contemplated. ‘The proper construc- 
| tion to be put upon the paragraph is not 
| precisely what the right hon. Gentleman 
supposes. When Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recommends to Parliament inqui 
| into a particular subject, I think I stand 
|on the ground of precedent when I say 
it by no means implies that that inquiry 
will be made in both Houses. In fact, 
it is not in the power of Her Majesty, 
conformably with the ordinary course of 
business, when she makes a promise to 
Parliament respecting inquiries or mea- 
sures, to guarantee absolutely the fulfil- 
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ment of that promise in both Houses. 
For instance, a measure is promised with 
respect to Bankruptcy. That measure 
will be introduced in one House; but 
what guarantee have we that it will ever 
go before the other? I think I may say, 
with respect to this inquiry, that a re- 
commendation of this kind is perfectly 
satisfied in its meaning and intention if 
the Government be prepared, as it will 
be prepared upon its responsibility, to 
recommend that the inquiry be taken up 
and prosecuted either in the one House 
or the other. Without saying, therefore, 
that the inquiry is beyond the cognizance 
or jurisdiction of the other House, if 
they thought fit to make it a matter of 
investigation, it is obvious that its object 
and scope belong to this House, which 
has naturally the deepest interest in the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman is, I 
think, not well founded in his criticism 
when he states that the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government being in favour 
of inquiry, the subject ought to be com- 
mitted to a Royal Commission, or else 
ought to be kept to themselves until they 
make a Motion in this House. Now, 
Sir, it appears to me, with respect to the 
propriety of introducing topics of this 
kind into the Speech, it depends entirely 
upon the magnitude of the question, 
upon the interest it commands, upon the 
absence of any public inconvenience in 
reference to it, and upon the confidence 
the Government entertain that they will 
be able to give effect to their intentions. 
Upon these grounds, it did appear to us 
eminently suitable that we should at this 
moment, when very great interest is felt 
in the subject throughout the country, 
do something to satisfy that interest by 
the announcement of our own clear and 
unequivocal intention. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman states that the paragraph 
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the Throne. But I confess my own view 
and that of my Colleagues is not un- 
favourable to the working of the Act as 
far as it goes; and considering the great 
share the right hon. Gentleman has had 
in passing the Act through this House, I 
very sincerely congratulate him on its 
having become the law of the land, and 
I trust the more its character is unfolded 
in the working, the more the favourable 
view of it may be confirmed. But the 
working of that Act has, I conceive, 
reference not to direct guarantees for the 
“‘ tranquillity, purity, and freedom of 
elections,” but to indirect guarantees— 
very important it is true, but still wholly 
indirect—which are afforded by a good 
system of punishing breaches of ‘“ tran- 
quillity, purity, and freedom of election’’ 
whenever they oecur. It is not the 
working of the Act which would be the 
direct and natural object of inquiry by 
this Committee. Its working would 
probably be examined ; but the object of 
the inquiry that we propose relates, not 
to the punishment but to the prevention 
of breaches of “ tranquillity, purity, and 
freedom of elections ;” and the right hon. 
Gentleman will see that every thing that 
occurs, from the first beginning of an 
election down to the final act of return, 
is included within the idea, and within - 
the province which, if the House ap- 
proves the proposal of the Government, 
will be assigned to this inquiry. The 
right hon. Gentleman made further com- 
ments upon the paragraph in the Speech 
which refers to education, and stated 
that he deeply lamented the omission of 
all reference to the question of national 
education on a broad and general basis, 
and that he feared it was to be regarded 
as postponed sine die. Sir, I will not pre- 
tend to quote the authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues, who 
did not mention the subject of national 
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tended to be—in the nature of a dispa- | education in the Speech of last year ; and 
ragement of the working of the new yet, although they did not think it so 
Act for the trial of Election Petitions. The | necessary to mention it on that occasion 
right hon. Gentleman says that we have | as the right hon. Gentleman now believes 
obtained a fresh guarantee for the ‘‘tran- | it to be, they did introduce a measure on 
quillity, the purity, and the freedom of} that subject. But two questions arise to 
elections.” Sir, I do not in the least object | my mind in connection with this criticism 
to the expression of that opinion by the | —the first is, whether real progress in 
right hon. Gentleman. I think that pro-| great national questions is achieved by 
bably until the whole of the petitions have | the simple fact that a Government intro- 
been tried and disposed of, the time has | duces a measure to Parliament without 
hardly come for expressing anything like | the hope of passing it; and the second 
a positive judgment in a speech in this| question is, what is the purpose of a 
House, and still less in a Speech from | Queen’s Speech? Is it the business of a 
Mr. Gladstone 
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Queen’s Speech to set out in detail, I will 
not say all possible measures, I will not 
even say great measures, but all 
urgent measures? I think that is putting 
the question fairly. Now I believe that 
the criticism of the right hon. Gentleman 
does proceed upon an implied proposition, 
—which I think erroneous,—as broad as 
that. I think he seems to suppose that 
every great and urgent measure ought to 
receive notice ina Speech fromthe Throne. 
I humbly differ from that opinion, al- 
though the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman isa high one. It seems to 
me that there is no greater temptation to 
a Government—and against which a new 
Government especially ought to be on 
its guard—than that of promising in a 
Speech from the Throne a great number 
of measures of vast and widely-extended 
interest, without any careful reckoning 
or calculation of the time at their dis- 
posal for carrying them into law. Sir, I 
believe that if this Speech which has 
been delivered from the Throne, be open 
to criticism at all, and if the advice of 
Ministers in the framing of it is to be 
challenged, it is rather for its containing 
too much than too little. Imay, perhaps, 
over-estimate the great demands which 
will be made on our time by one great 
measure ; but when I see that we speak 
of dealing with the hardships of occu- 
piers as regards Rating, with education 
in Scotland, with Endowed Schools in 
England, with the representative prin- 
ciple in controlling the County Rate, and 
with the subject of Bankruptey—these 
are five matters all of them of very great 
importance—in my opinion we shall be 
among the most fortunate of adminis- 
trators should we be able in the course 
of this Session, with all the aid that the 
patience, intelligence, and indulgence of 
the House can give us, to carry those 
five measures, as well as our one greater 
measure, to a successful issue. Sir, the 
motive by which we have been guided 
in our advice to the Throne as to the 
enumeration of subjects is a very 
simple one. We have felt, as we have 


said, that one question had a para-|try 


mount claim upon our notice, upon our 
care, upon our most patient and deter- 
mined energies, such as they may be 
—I mean the settlement of the great 
question of the Irish Church; and I 
think that, apart from any differences of 
yee) sesmmcig in this House, every 
man will agree that those who take the 
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responsibility of stirring such a contro- 
versy as that are bound to allow no 
secondary object, however important it 
may seem to them, to interfere with 
their efforts for bringing it to a satisfac- 
tory issue. We had then to ask our- 
selves what subjects there were which 
were great, and what subjects there 
were which were urgent, and which 
with favourable augury we might hope 
to introduce into the House of Com- 
mons, because we might hope in a 
very great degree, or almost entirely, to 
separate them from the discussions or 
dissensions of party. If we wish for 
party conflict it may be that, in the’one 
wide field open before us, we shall find 
enough to satisfy the greatest appetite. 
At events, it is our wish not to mul- 
tiply such subjects; and with reference 
to one which may be regarded as a sub- 
ject of party conflict—I mean the ques- 
tion with respect to Rating—I will say 
that we shall endeavour to treat it in 
such a way as to remedy a practical 
grievance without reference to former 
controversies. The same thing applies 
to all the other great questions intro- 
duced in the Speech; and I hope that 
the House will approve the principle by 
which we have been actuated, first of all 
in endeavouring to afford it abundance 
of occupation for the employment of its 
various energies and resources upon 
questions not likely to lead to strong 
party differences; and secondly, to keep 
the field clear, as far as we can, for 
the great question of the Irish Church. 
Sir, we are deeply sensible of the press- 
ing and urgent nature of the question of 
national education; and permit me to 
say this one word more, that we do not 
think this Speech without practical indi- 
cations of our convictions in that respect, 
because the settlement of popular edu- 
cation in Scotland, though a much easier 
and somewhat narrower measure than 
the settlement of the same question in 
England, is a matter much more mate- 
rial than may be supposed for facilitating 
the solution of the problem in this coun- 
. And the same object will be pro- 
moted by the measure to be introduced 
for the regulation of Endowed Schools. 
And as I have mentioned this question 
and deprecated the inference—I think 
somewhat precipitate—of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the question of national 
education is undervalued simply because 
it is not mentioned in the Speech, I may 
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cover many “other great subjects with} the manner in which we endeavour to 
the same declaration, and in like manner/| press them forward, fail to sympathize 
protest against the application in this} and correspond with those good and 
case of the ancient proverb, that that! wise dispositions on the part of the 
which is out of sight is out of mind./ House. 
There is one subject in particular which,} Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
perhaps, beyond all, after what has been | to call the attention of the House to a 
named, oceupies a very high place in} matter connected with their own pro- 
the estimation of Her Majesty’s Govern-| ceedings. Every one might have re- 
ment as to its importance and necessity | marked when the Clerk read the Reports 
—I mean the question of the relations| made by the Judges, with respect to the 
a srg one nn - ee og had agp seein ye . aan that 
subject which it would be totally im-| the substance o ose Reports was 
possible for us to justify our omission to| brought before the House in a manner 
deal with during the Session, or to men- | in which it was impossible for the House 
tion in the Speech, upon any other | to deal with it, and he (Mr. Newdegate) 
ground than that we cannot overcome | could not help feeling that this was 
the physical limitations of time by which scarcely prudent or becoming on the part 
we are bound, and that it would not be | of the House, for this was the first occa- 
= ~ yposng er ©. our ae 7 io ate * so mg 2 i ange gy wae 
reach of our duty, if we were to hold| from the Courts of Law, after those 
out to the House expectations of legisla- | Courts had been intrusted with the con- 
_ pase See to — pe do not | pind agree and 7! agaey deeply 
nk that a just reckoning of our re-/| affecting the composition and the ve 
sources sol warrant us in onnleien | coeur of the sai itself. He fiat 
our attention. On the Irish Church I} strongly of opinion that some alteration 
will only say that I hail with satisfaction of their method of receiving these Re- 
the declarations of the right hon. Gen- | ports ought to be adopted, for the man- 
tleman. Our earnest desire is to act ner in which they were now rezeived was 
in the spirit of that portion of the Speech | simply trifling witha responsibility which 
which expresses the conviction of Her | the House had for centuries refused to 
Majesty that this question will be ap- | delegate, but jealously retained in its 
proached and that this work will be pro- /own hands. This was not the only re- 
secuted with a desire to afford a just | spect in which he felt uneasiness as to 
satisfaction to every legitimate interest; | the future of the House. Hitherto the 
and that there will be upon our part | House of Commons had been the first 
every study, if we can, to satisfy the sym- | representative Assembly in the world— 
pathies, and, if we can, not to provoke | the most independent representative and 
the antipathies and animosities by which | deliberative body intrusted with legisla- 
this question is beset. Our hope is that | tive powers the world had ever known. 
the Parliament of this country will be | Now, he feared that the present compo- 
disposed to take a just and dispassionate | sition and organization of what were 
view of the stage at which the question | called parties in this House threatened 
— a psig ae of ‘¢ P yey be ge nee yore se 
which the future offers, and v e in- | the House; that there would be a grea 
clined not so much, in some of its sec- loss of independent action and exertion 
tions, to insist upon a rigid adherence | on the part of hon. Members generally, 
to what has been formerly desired, as! and that in these two respects, the one 
effectually to co-operate in the prosecu- | touching the independence of its compo- 
tion of a purpose which is essential to | sition, and the other the independence 
the welfare and the unity of the Empire. | of its deliberation and of its action, the 
The House, I feel satisfied, will not be} House should take thought for its 
wanting on its part in the endeavour | own sake and that of the country. He 
thus to deal with a subject of as grave | was not about to follow the two right 
consequence and as great difficulty as ‘hon. Gentlemen (Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
has ever been intrusted to its care. And, | Gladstone) in their criticisms upon the 
on our part, great will be our responsi- | composition of the Speech from the 
bility and severe will be the censure] Throne. In literary composition and in 
which we shall deserve, should we, either | that of Royal Speeches they were ar- 
by the substance of our proposals or by | cades ambo, nor should he touch upon 
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more than two points—one an omission, 
and the other an evasion, which charac- 
terized the Speech and the treatment of 
it by those who had preceded him, except 
the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
White), who had most properly drawn 
attention to the omission of all notice of 
what had occurred in Spain. The Spanish 
people, following the example of the 
Neapolitan people, had delivered them- 
selves from the oppressions and disgrace 
of a Government which was the blind 
instrument of an Ultramontane priest- 
hood. He (Mr. Newdegate) rejoiced 
that the Spanish people, though Catho- 
lic, had manifested their determination 
to be free; to enter, as a nation, the ranks 
of freedom; to gain for themselves the 
enjoyment of those privileges of freedom 
and independence as a nation which 
England had spent millions of money 
and tens of thousands of the lives of her 
sons to secure for her. It was a grand 
effort, and proved that the vitality of 
Catholic Christianity, with the capacity 
for freedom which, when pure, that re- 
ligion confers, still breathes in Spain. 
But, was it not strange—and he (Mr. 
Newdegate) was not surprised that the 
hon. Member for Brighton felt it — 
that the present Prime Minister (Mr. 
Gladstone), who had been one of the 
chief movers for the liberation of Naples, 
a Member of the Government who intro- 
duced a Notice congratulating the Nea- 
politans upon their emancipation from 
Ultramontane tyranny into the Speech 
from the Throne in 1861, should now 
not admit one cheering word of congra- 
tulation and encouragement for the 
Spanish people into the Royal Speech, 
of which he must have been the chief 
composer? From what had the Spanish 
people delivered themselves ? From the 
agents of the temporal power of the Pa- 
pacy. What had the Church of Rome 
lost in Spain? Temporal power. And 
what was the object of the Papacy every- 
where? ‘Temporal power. The Papal 
hierarchy could not bear the existence of 
such an exemplar of toleration in reli- 
gion, of such a source of freedom in 
Ireland as a Protestant Church, which 
was devoted to the dissemination of a 
pure religion, not to the acquisition of 
temporal power. The contrast was pain- 
ful to the Ultramontane hierarchy, and 
it was to gratify them that the Protest- 


ant Establishment was sought to be de- | gu 


stroyed. This policy was the reverse of 
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that upon which the Spanish nation had 
entered. On its removal, the obstacle 
which the Protestant Church presents 
would be done away with, and the Papal 
Church would soon be dominant in Ire- 
land. The temporal power of the Pope 
would gain more representatives from 
Irish constituencies ; the representative 
force of the temporal power in Ireland 
must increase, and if the legislative union 
between England and Ireland was main- 
tained, that temporal power would ob- 
tain an ediene hold upon that House 
of Commons, and through the House 
of Commons over England. It was not 
surprising that the Prime Minister, who 
advocated such a policy for the United 
Kingdom, should omit all notice of what 
had occurred in Spain from the Royal 
Speech. 

Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE, as an 
Irish Member, could not but express his 
disappointment at no allusion being made 
in the Queen’s Speech to the reform of 
the Railway system in Ireland. That 
subject was one not only of urgent but 
of paramount importance to that coun- 
try, and he still clung to the hope that 
the Government had some intention of 
bringing in a measure relating to it. He 
would therefore take the liberty of ask- 
ing them whether they proposed to re- 
form the present state of the railways of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. CORRANCE said, he did not rise 
to offer any extended observations upon 
the policy contained in the Address, in 
which there was, no doubt, much which 
might excite the curiosity, and even, 
possibly, the opposition of hon. Gentle- 
men on his (the Opposition) side of the 
House. It was at all times a more 
grateful task to advert to matters upon 
which both sides could agree. Promi- 
nent in the list of good things which 
were promised by the Government was 
financial reform. He could not conceive 
that it would be for the interest or con- 
sistent with the policy which he had 
always advocated, to throw the least im- 
pediment in such a path. No doubt the 
obstacles in it would be numerous enough ; 
and he confessed that he felt the other 
day a little apprehension lest the grave 
matter of the mending of the pens for 
the Civil Service might not, after all, 
form an obstacle of a formidable class. 
Her Majesty’s Government were the 
ardians not only of the public purse, 
but of the public honour; and in pledg- 
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ing themselves to financial reform, he 
hoped they had duly considered the na- 
ture of the task they had undertaken. 
He was sorry to be obliged to add the 
expression of his regret that one or two 
subjects were not mentioned in the 
Speech from the Throne in which the 
public took a deep interest. The ques- 
tions to which he alluded were those 
relating to pauperism and local taxation, 
as well as the prevention of the cattle 
plague, which was a matter of the 
greatest importance to the agricultural 
classes. These were subjects which, if 
properly dealt with, produced no poli- 
tical results. The adjustment of the in- 
cidence of local taxation the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment had himself admitted to be of the 
gravest moment, and it was not too much 
to have expected that it would have 
found some recognition in Her Majesty’s 
Speech. There certainly was some re- 
ference to the better management of the 
county rates; but that was a different 
question. Then, again, there was no 
allusion to the cattle plague. That sub- 
ject had been inquired into by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and the question 
turned on the matter of finance. Extra- 
ordinary concessions had been made to 
Manchester, Salford, and Livérpool, at 
the instance of two right hon. Gentle- 
men, and the loss of the Bill was the 
result. But, as an instance of the speedy 
repentance of those localities, or of the 
ingratitude of mankind, those two right 
hon. Gentlemen lost their seats. He was 
desirous of referring to those points on 
that occasion with a view of conveying 
as much as anything else a warning to 
the Government with regard to the fu- 
ture; for it must, he thought, be ac- 
knowledged that the agricultural com- 
munity, consisting of landlords, tenants, 
and labourers, had not had its due 
share of that enlightened legislation by 
which the commercial classes had of late 
years so largely benefited. If such should 
continue to be the case the result would 
be that their representatives would take 
their place in that House as an interest 
apart, in order that they might the better 
be able to fight their battles, while the 
action of the Chambers of Agriculture 
would, he had no doubt, be found to 
exercise a potent influence on Parlia- 
ment. The Government did not seem 
to him to be sufficiently alive to the im- 
portance of those considerations, and he 
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trusted their attention would be more 
closely directed to subjects with which 
the interests of the agricultural classes 
were so intimately associated. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply to the hon. Member for Leitrim 
(Mr. W. R. Ormsby Gore), said, that if 
he would repeat the question which he 
had put to him with respect to Irish rail- 
ways next week, he would be prepared 
to answer it. 

Mr. MACFIE expressed his satisfac- 
tion at finding that the subject of edu- 
cation in Scotland found a place in the 
Royal Speech. He believed that the 
measure would have an entirely unsec- 
tarian and undenominational character. 

Mr. M’MAHON regretted that no 
mention was made in the Speech of a 
measure of Reform relating to Ireland, 
and hoped that steps would be taken to 
remedy the inequality at present exist- 
ing between the county and borough re- 
presentation in that country. In Eng- 
land, at present, the proportion was 
about two borough Members to each 
county Member, and he wished to see 
the same state of things exist in Ire- 
land, instead of their being two county 
Members to one borough Member. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
could well understand that the magni- 
tude of the Irish question was some jus- 
tification for not mentioning matters of 
comparatively trivial importance ; but he 
was of opinion that the policy of con- 
ciliation which the Government had re- 
solved to carry out towards Ireland 
would be incomplete if they refused to 
yield to the strong feeling which existed 
in that country as to the expediency of 
allowing bygones to be bygones, and 
granting, as far as possible, a general 
political amnesty. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he was glad 
to hear that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were about to take steps which he hoped 
would ensure the loyalty of Ireland, and 
he would give them his best support. But 
surely disloyalty was not the highest re- 
commendation to justice. Those whose 
fidelity to the Reigning Family had never 
been impeached ought to have their 
claims to equality considered. Was the 
Annuity Tax to be retained in Scotland 
while the Irish Church was disendowed 
and the Maynooth Grant and the Regium 
Donum were discontinued? Why was 
not justice done to English Dissenters in 
the matter of burial grounds? One sub- 
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ject would require the attention of Par- 
fiament not only in the interests of one 

art of the United Kingdom, but of all. 

e hoped that when the Irish prelates 
were removed from the Upper House 
the English prelates would be removed 
also. They represented only a minority 
of the people of the United Kingdom. 
They had supported church rates as 
long as they could; they had opposed 
his humble efforts to do justice to Dis- 
senters by abolishing tests and disabili- 
ties, and Churchmen themselves were of 
opinion that great benefit would result 
to morality and religion in this country 
by the removal of the Bishops from Par- 
liament. It would be a glorious day for 
this country when the Bishops were no 
longer in a situation to dishonour their 
Christian profession by urging perpetual 
war on all occasions against political jus- 
tice and equality to all classes in the 
country. The reform contemplated in 
the Irish Church would not stop there. 
The opinion of the country would be 
that the House of Lords should be re- 
lieved of the presence of men who were 
not hereditary Peers, but simple life ten- 
ants, and who were often aged tutors 
and schoolmasters. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution :—Mr. Henry Cowpgr, Mr. Munpgi1a, 
Mr, Grapstoxe, Mr, Caance..or or tue Excue- 
quer, Mr Secretary Austin Bruce, Mr. Secretary 
Carpwet, Mr. Curtpers, Mr. Joun Brieut, Mr. 
Wittuam Epwarp Forster, Mr. Atrornry Gr- 
neRAL, Mr. Soxrtcitor Generar, Mr. Goscuen, 
Mr. Orway, Mr. Arrroy, and Mr. Gryy, or any 
Five of them:— To withdraw immediately : — 
Queen’s Speech referred. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 17th February, 1869. 


MINUTES.]— New Wrir Issvep — London 
City, v. Charles Bell, esq., deceased. 

Pusuic Birts—Resolutions in Committee—Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. 

Ordered — First Reading — Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts [1]; Admiralty Jurisdiction 
(County Courts). 
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ENGLISH FISHERIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DODDS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If he has any objection to 
lay upon the Table of the House Copy 
of a Judgment of the Special Commis- 
sioners for English Fisheries, delivered on 
the 10th day of December last at Work- 
ra re in the case of Lord Lonsdale’s 

ing coop in the river Derwent relating 
to the law of weirs in the non-navigable 
porticns of salmon rivers in England ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had no objec- 
tion to lay upon the table a copy of 
the judgment of the Special Commis- 
sioners of English Fisheries, delivered 
on the 10th of December last at Work- 
rc in the case of Lord Lonsdale’s 

ing coop in the Derwent. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS, 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGLU, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend and 
perpetuate the Acts relating to Conta- 
gious or Infectious Diseases among Cattle 


and other animals, and for other pur- 
isan said, he understood there would 

e no opposition offered to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, and he would not there- 
fore take up the time of the House by 
arguing in its favour. When the subject 
was under discussion last year the pre- 
sent Prime Minister made a suggestion, 
which seemed to be fraught with wisdom 
—namely, that any Bill intended to deal 
with London should also deal with the 
kingdom generally. He (Lord Robert 
Montagu) had acted upon that sugges- 
tion, and the present Bill was not one of 
a local or hybrid character, but was a 
general Bill, the provisions of which were 
applicable for England and Scotland. 
Its first provision was to render perma- 
nent those Acts upon which the present 
system rested, and which had been con- 
tinued from time to time. These Acts 
would only last for two Sessions longer 
unless they were made permanent. Un- 
der those Acts the Privy Council might 
appoint certain ports where foreign cattle 
might be landed; and at those ports cer- 
tain portions of ground had to be set 
apart for separate markets; these mar- 
kets were for the reception of all foreign 
cattle, which had to be slaughtered be- 
fore removal. On the other hand, the 
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local authorities, under the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Acts, had powers for ac- 
quiring land for these separate markets. 
There were three modes by which they 
might provide for the expenses: first, 
out of the ordinary county or borough 
rates ; secondly, by means of tolls or rates 
on the markets; and thirdly, by borrow- 
ing from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners at the rate of 3} per cent. 
Under those Acts there was, however, no 
direct obligation laid on the local authori- 
ties for the formation of these separate 
markets. It was, in fact, optional with a 
town to cease to import cattle, and not 
set apart any portion of ground for a 
separate market. But under the pre- 
sent Bill it would be made obligatory on 
every local authority proposing to import 
cattle to set apart permanently such a 
place for a market. The provisions of 
the Bill were made permanent, partly 
because the inconvenience and loss was 
great, when a large sum of money had 
to be expended for an ephemeral object, 
which could not long continue to pay in- 
terest on capital. The local authority, 
according to the existing law, would 
continue to be, in counties, the Quarter 
Sessions, and in boroughs the muni- 
cipal authorities. As regarded the me- 
tropolis the City Corporation would be 
the local authority in the City, but in 
the metropolitan area the local autho- 
rity would be the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. In the Bill, however, the local 
authority would only be designated by 
the term ‘local authority.”” He did not 
propose to interfere with the jurisdiction 
of the local authorities as now existing. 
The local authority, if they chose, might 
have two or three or more places, instead 
of one, for the reception and slaughter 
of foreign cattle. In Essex, for instance, 
the Thames Haven and Dagenham Dock 
Companies might both apply to the local 
authorities | be sanctioned, or a com- 
pany might be formed and apply for 
the sanction of a new locality. The 
Bill would have very little effect upon 
the country generally, because at those 
provincial ports where foreign cattle 
- were now permitted to be landed ac- 
commodation had already been pro- 
vided. Under the previous Acts the local 
authorities were placed at a great disad- 
vantage in raising money, because the 
markets to be provided were not perma- 
nent ; this Bill would relieve them of that 
disadvantage. Of all places in the king- 
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dom London would be the most affected 
by the Bill, which, however, would con- 
tain advantageous powers for enabling 
the Corporation to mortgage the funds 
at their disposal for the market, be- 
sides other advantages. The Bill would 
reserve to the Privy Council their ex- 
isting powers to permit certain classes 
of cattle to be imported into the English 
markets. Last year an application was 
made to the Privy Council for permission 
to import cattle from Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Spain, and Portugal into our south- 
ern ports, and the Bill would not take 
away from the Privy Council the power 
of dealing with such applications, but 
they would of course do so upon their 
own responsibility. The Privy Council 
would also retain their present powers 
of quarantine. They would also be 
given a power to extend the time for 
the formation of the markets in large 
towns from one to three years. The 
local authorities, on the cther hand, 
would have powers for acquiring land 
just as they did now under the Local 
Government Act. 

Mr. SELWIN -IBBETSON, in se- 
conding the Motion, said, he believed 
the proposed measure would be very 
beneficial. Perhaps the Government 
might entertain a suggestion he would 
offer for the redress of a grievance. 
During the prevalence of the cattle 
plague in this country an Act was passed 
providing compensation at a fixed sum, 
to be paid to those owners of cattle 
whose beasts had been slaughtered un- 
der the orders of the inspectors ; and 
another Act was afterwards passed, pro- 
viding that compensation should be paid 
out of the rates. But in the interval 
between the passing of those two Acts 
many beasts were slaughtered by order 
of the inspectors, the owners of which 
had been unable to obtain any compen- 
sation because the compulsory slaughter 
happened in that interval. The Govern- 
ment might perhaps consider whether a 
clause should not be introduced into the 
Bill to meet these claims. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he would not 
oppose the introduction of the Bill, but, 
judging it from the description which 
the noble Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) 
had given of it, it would be his duty to 
oppose the Bill on the second reading, 
and at every subsequent stage. He was 
not sorry the noble Lord had brought it 
forward so early, because it was abso- 
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lutely necessary that the corm per on 
which the importation of foreign cattle 
was to be regulated should be made 
clear and plain. He had already pre- 
sented a Petition on the subject from the 
town he represented, and he could state 
that a healthy and vigorous trade in fo- 
reign cattle, which was for the benefit of 
the whole community, and whick would 
have grown every year, had been re- 
duced by the establishment of these se- 

arate markets, which had brought it 
hot to one-third of what it was before 
they were opened. The question was 
fully discussed at the end of last Session, 
and the result was that the Bill for the 
establishment of a separate market for 
London was withdrawn. After its with- 
drawal the Privy Council issued an Or- 
der placing the importation of sheep 
under the same regulations as that of 
cattle with regard to the separate mar- 
kets, and the result had been that the 
importation of foreign sheep into New- 
castle had been put a stop to, and the 
trade completely destroyed. This was a 
grave and serious subject, affecting the 
welfare of the whole community, and as 
such it would have to be considered by 
the House. So far as he could form an 
opinion of the Bill of the noble Lord, its 
object was to stereotype a most objec- 
tionable system to make it absolute and 
permanent. 

Mr. DENT said, he would have pre- 
ferred to see the Bill in the hands of the 
Government, rather than in the hands of 
a private Member, although he had no 
doubt that the noble Lord who had in- 
troduced the measure was better ac- 
quainted with the subject than most 
Members of the House. From the speech 
of the noble Lord it was not to be 
gathered that he intended dealing in any 
way with the diseases of home cattle 
and the regulations to be imposed upon 
them; and yet, taking a series of years, 
the losses to the farmer and consumer 
from the lung disease and the foot and 
mouth disease in the home breeds had 
been quite as large as from the cattle 
plague. No Bill could be satisfactory to 
the country which, while it attempted to 
impose restrictions on foreign cattle, did 
not deal with the diseases of English 
cattle; it would not be fair to the con- 
sumer, to the importer, nor to the far- 
mer himself. He had entertained great 
hopes that the Government would have 
taken up the subject, and he should be 
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ye glad to know that it was to be dealt 
with as a whole. 

Mr. BRUCE, without offering any 
opinion on the Bill sketched by the 
noble Lord, would simply say that the 
Government would not bffer any opposi- 
tion to its introduction. With respect 


|to the Order in Council in reference to 


the importation of sheep, made early in 
the Recess, he was glad to state that the 
Government were considering whether it 


| might not be rescinded. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
the Bill of last year was generally ap- 
proved, but it failed because of its finan- 
cial defect. It was absolutely necessary 
that some restrictions of a permanent 
character should be placed on the im- 
portation of foreign cattle from the 
eastern countries. The question of the 
markets had been made a great deal of, 
but he did not believe that the markets 
would be very expensive; and he was 
certain that when the Bill came to be 
discussed the feeling of the House would 
be strongly in its favour. 


Motion agreed to. 


Considered in Committee, 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to amend and perpetuate the Acts relating to 
Contagious or Infectious Diseases among Cattle 
and other Animals; and for other purposes. 

Resolution d:— Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Lord Ropert Montacu and Mr, 
Se.wiy-IpBetson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS (HOUSE 
OF COMMONS). 


Standing Committee to control the arrange- 
ments of the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, 
in the department of the Serjeant at Arms at- 
tending this House, nominated :—Colonel Frencu, 
Lord Ropert Montacu, Mr. Darerisn, Mr. 
Onstow, Mr. Apam, Mr. Firzwittiam Dick, Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Gotpyer, and Captain 
Vivian :—Three to be the quorum. 


ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION (COUNTY COURTS) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Norwoop, Bill to extend 
and regulate the Admiralty Jurisdiction of the 
County Courts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Norwoop, Mr. Heapiam, and Mr. Canp.isu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


House adjourned at 
One o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 18th February, 1869. 


NEW PEER. 


The Earl of Caithness in that part of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland called Scotland, having been 
created Baron Barrogill of the United 
Kingdom—Was (in the usual Manner) 
introduced. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL—PUBLIC BUSI- 
NESS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he de- 
sired to put a Question to the noble Earl, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The noble Earl assured their Lordships 
the other evening that the House would 
not be without work at the commence- 
ment of the Session? Now, he (Lord 
Chelmsford) wished to ask the noble 
Earl, Whether it was a fact that the 
Bankruptcy Bill was to be introduced 
into the House of Commons ? He thought 
that if there was any subject that more 
specially belonged to the consideration 
of their Lordships than another, it was 
the Bankruptcy Bill. Their Lordships 
were aware that Session after Session 
Bills on that subject had been introduced 
in their Lordships’ House; and a Com- 
mittee of their Lordships had sat to 
consider the subject. Several of his 
noble and learned Friends had not only 
taken part in the discussions on Bills of 
that description, but they had themselves 
been the originators of Bills, or had as- 
sisted in perfecting clauses in Bills deal- 
ing with the subject; and he was quite 
sure that the subject would have a much 
more satisfactory discussion if the initia- 
tive were taken in that House than it 
would receive if first introduced in the 
House of Commons; for, in all probabi- 
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lity, their Lordships would not then hear 
anything of the Bill till the month of | 
July. He wished to ask his noble and | 
learned Friend onthe Woolsack, Whether 
it was true that it was the intention of | 
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matter has been very much considered, I 
have no difficulty in giving an Answer. 
It is quite true that Notice has been 
given of the introduction of a Bank- 
ruptcy Bill into the House of Commons, 
and it will, I believe, be introduced in 
that House. It is also quite true, as 
my noble and learned Friend has said, 
that the question has been considered 
and re-considered in its various stages at 
various times. Indeed, I have had three 
very re but, at the same time, 
very well arranged, and, in many re- 
spects, good Bills on the subject, pre- 
sented to me for attention. Although 
there are reasons which have prevented 
my accepting entirely any of these mea- 
sures, I have felt bound fully to consider 
those Bills, the matters treated in which 
affect so much the interests of a large 
and important portion of the community. 
I have also had communications on the 
subject from various members of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and other persons 
connected with the trading and mercan- 
tile community, as well as from persons 
acting or vompeimied for such parties, 
some of them representing towns such 
as Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, which take a special interest in the 
matter. I have had, besides, personal 
communication, and communication by 
letter with various persons engaged in 
the commerce of the country ; and I have 
found that though these persons differ 
in some respects, there seemed to be 
among them a common desire that a Bill 
affecting so materially trade and com- 
merce, should be introduced into the 
House of Commons. Feeling that there 
was some degree of reason in this 
wish, I decided to introduce the Bill 
into the other House first. I thought 
the best mode would be, under the cir- 
cumstances, to have the Bill introduced 
at as early a period as possible in the 
other House, in order that your Lord- 
ships may be afforded an opportunity 
of fully discussing and considering the 
subject. This is the Answer I have to 
give to the noble and learned Lord. 
Tue Maravess or SALISBURY said, 


Public Business. 











the Government to introduce the Bank- | he did not think their Lordships would 
ruptecy Bill into the House of Com-| have any reason to complain if the Go- 
mons ? vernment did not give them any work, 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: It is/| either at the beginning or the end of the 
only within the last few minutes that I| Session; but he thought they would 
received an intimation from my noble | have great reason to complain if, after 
and learned Friend that he was about to | an enforced idleness up to Easter there 
put this Question to me; but as the | Should be a crush of work towards the 
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end of the summer, which made it abso- 
lutely impossible for their Lordships to 
discharge their legislative functions satis- 
factorily, or give to the various matters 
brought before them the attention they 
deserved. It was a matter of notoriety 
that for many years this had been the 
case with the House of Lords :—for 
months nothing was done in their Lord- 
ships’ House, but towards the end of 
June or the beginning of July, just at 
the time when everybody’s strength was 
exhausted, and the weather was not par- 
ticularly favourable for laborious inves- 
tigation, there came up a flood of Bills 
from the House of Commons, to which it 
was wholly beyond the physical power of 
any legislative assembly to give adequate 
consideration. It seemed to him that 
that was a state of things which their 
Lordships ought to take very stringent 
measures to redress. He hoped the 
Government would co-operate with them 
—he should rather say would take the 
initiative in redressing it, and would do 
their best to ensure that those measures 
which they desired that House to con- 
sider should be introduced at a suffi- 
ciently early period to enable that con- 
sideration to be real. He should be 
very sorry to be thought factious in that 
House, but he begged to give notice 
that with regard to Bills brought up at 
a time when it was not physically pos- 
sible to give them adequate considera- 
tion, be the merits of these Bills what 
they might, he should interpose every 
obstacle which the forms of the House 
allowed to prevent these Bills passing 
intoalaw. It wasa farce to maintain 
a legislative body, and then to expect it 
to perform legislative duties just at the 
fag-end of the Session. There were 
some persons in the community who 
believed that their Lordships’ House 
might be properly abolished ; there were 
others who believed that its constitution 
might be properly altered ; but he ven- 
tured to say there was no person in the 
community who believed it was desirable 
that the legislative functions of that 
House should remain a perfect sham, 
and that their Lordships should be re- 
quired to register as mere matters of 
form subjects which had been really 
considered only in the other House of 
Parliament. He did earnestly press this 
question upon the attention of the noble 
Earl who led the Government in that 
House (Earl Granville). There was no 
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one in that House who had a more 
anxious desire than the noble Earl had 
to maintain the position of the House of 
Lords, and there was no way in which the 
noble Earl could give more full effect to 
that desire than by providing a remedy 
for this great and pressing evil. He 
need not say it was not a matter which 
could be made a reproach against any 
Government or of any party. It was an 
evil which had lasted many years. To 
the great Administration of Sir Robert 
Peel the complaints dated back; but it 
was an evil that had now grown to such 
a height that, unless something were 
done to redress it, the position and cha- 
racter of their Lordships’ House in the 
community, as a instrument of legisla- 
tive action, would be irrevocably gone. 

Eart GRANVILLE thanked the noble 
Marquess for the courteous terms in 
which he had spoken of himself, and 
assured him that he entirely concurred in 
all he had said as to the deficiency of 
early business for this House, and the 
great accumulation of work towards the 
end of the Session. He was most 
anxious to equalize the work which came 
before their Lordships. The evil was 
not one of recent growth—it had been a 
subject of complaint for years; and he 
remembered hearing Lord Aberdeen 
state, some fourteen or fifteen years , 
that during the fifty years over which his 
memory extended the same complaint 
had annually been made. He (Earl 
Granville) had endeavoured, and as he 
had hoped with some success, to bring 
before their Lordships measures of im- 
portance at an early period of the 
Session; but with regard to two Bills on 
which he had roa Notice was given, 
rather to his surprise, the very first day 
of the Session, of their introduction into 
the House of Commons. He assured 
their Lordships that he would not fail to 
urge upon his Colleagues the claim which 
they had a right to make, that business 
should be provided for them at a time 
when they Thad abundant opportunity of 
transacting it. 

Eart GREY said, he believed the 
extent of the evil now complained of to 
be greatly due to their Lordships them- 
selves, and perhaps to no one so much as 
to his noble friend (Earl Granville), who 
had just addressed the House. Allow 
him to remind their Lordships of what 
had taken place a few years ago. Some 
years since all were agreed that steps 
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should be taken to check the same evil 
which is now complained of. With this 
view the House came to a formal Reso- 
lution that they would refuse to con- 
sider, with a view to legislation in the 


{LORDS} 
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mode of legislation. He appealed to 
noble and learned Lords who possessed 
judicial experience whether it had not 
been proved by its working to have been 
about the most hasty and inconsiderate 


current Session, any Bill which came | piece of legislation which ever passed 
up after a certain date, unless it related | the two Houses, and whether it had not 
to Supply, or was of immediate and | notoriously been the cause of infinite 
pressing urgency. That Resolution was | suffering and losses to numerous private 
adopted with the unanimous assent — throughout the kingdom, while 
of the House, his noble Friend (the }it had also, he feared, tended very 
Chairman of Committees) pointing out, ; seriously to degrade and lower the whole 
in moving it, that it woulddomore harm |tone of commercial morality in this 
than good unless their Lordships were | country. His noble Friend Lord Redes- 
prepared seriously to enforce it. What, | dale) declared distinctly that he would 
however, happened? ‘Towards the close | not again, in another Session, move a 
of the Session, in the month of July, a | Resolution against proceeding with Bills, 
Bill came up from the other House es- | not of pressing necessity, which reached 





tablishing the principle, as it was called, 
of Limited Liability. That was a subject 
of extreme difficulty, requiring the 
fullest consideration, and it was not at 
all one of such pressing urgency that it 
should have been passed without due 
consideration by their Lordships. To 


the astonishment, however, of most noble 
Lords, his noble Friend (Earl Granville), 
who then occupied the same position that 
he now filled, gave Notice of a Motion, 
affirming it to be so pressing, that the 


Resolution against proceeding with Bills 
which came up too late for proper con- 
sideration should be waived for it and 
the Bill proceeded with. The noble 
Chairman of Committees had so strong a 
feeling in the matter, that he at once 
announced his determination to oppose 
the Motion, and he himself (Earl Grey) 
thought it of so much importance that, 
though he had left London for the 
season, and was about 300 miles distant, 
he thought it his duty to come up to 
town and support him. At that late 
period of the summer, however, the 
attendance of noble Lords unconnected 
with the Government was small, and 
their opposition was fruitless. Lord 
Overstone had a strong objection to the 
measure, which was discussed for a whole 
night in Committee, but it was hardly 
argued, for to all the objections urged 
by him, by myself, and one or two others, 
scarcely any answer was vouchsafed on 
the other side, but they were summarily 
over-ruled by divisions, in which all 
our Amendments were defeated by ma- 
jorities of 30 or 40 to 4 or 5. The 
result, however, had shown that he and 
his noble Friend were not very far wrong 
in regarding this as a hasty and improper 


Earl Grey 











that House too late in the Session, if 
this were set aside in favour of a Bill 
such as that which he had described, to 
which it ought to have been considered 
as specially applicable, since it was a 
measure for making a great and perma- 
nent change in our commercial legisla- 
tion, which, even if it were right, could 
not be said to be one in the passing of 
which a year’s delay would have been 
of the slightest importance, while it ob- 
viously required the utmost care in 
examining its details. The consequence 
had been that for the last thirteen or 
fourteen years no such Resolution had 
been proposed. He (Earl Grey) agreed 
with his noble Friend that it would 
have been a farce, after his experi- 
ence of the want of firmness on the 
part of the House, to submit a similar 
Resolution, and he only trusted that if 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) endeavoured to carry into 
effect the views he had so justly ex- 
pressed, he would find the House a little 
more firm and consistent than on former 
occasions. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, recurring to the 
measure which had been the original 
cause of this discussion, that he hoped 
that, nothing having at present been 
done, the Government would even yet 
reconsider the course they would adopt 
with reference to the Bankruptcy 
Bill. He did not think the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, or any 
other member of the Government, would 
express an opinion that there was any 
reasonable probability of the measure— 
considering its length and the many in- 
teresting questions it would raise—pass- 
ing through the House of Commons be- 
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fore the end of June or the beginning of 
July. If he remembered right the num- 
ber of clauses in the Bill of last year 
was between 200 and 300, almost every 
one of which was of importance ; and at 
the beginning of July their Lordships 
would have other measures of great con- 
sequence coming up from the House of 
Commons, and requiring their undivided 
attention. How, then, could the Bank- 
ruptey Bill, jostled by other important 
measures, receive the consideration it 
required ? If, on the other hand, it was 
now introduced, their Lordships were 
not occupied with any other business, 
and it might reach the House of Com- 
mons at a time when they in turn would 
be better able than at present to deal 
with it. He had been struck by what 
his noble and learned Friend had told 
them had happened within the last few 
weeks, and it appeared to him that that 
statement afforded the best recommen- 
dation that the Bill should originate in 
their Lordships’ House. His noble and 
learned Friend (the Lord Chancellor) 
had stated that he had received deputa- 
tions from the mercantile community in 
various parts of the country who were 
anxious to express their views on the 
subject. Now he had had some expe- 
rience of that process, and he knew how 
valuable and important it was for the 
purposes of legislation. While, how- 
ever, the noble and learned Lord, as a 
high Officer of the Government, had seen 
deputations, and knew the minds of the 
mercantile community on the subject, 
the Bill would devolve on the other 
House on one of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, whose time was fully occupied 
with other business, who was not a 
member of the Cabinet, and who, there- 
fore, could not address deputations with 
the authority and weight of the noble 
and learned Lord ; whereas, if the mea- 
sure was introduced in this House the 
noble and learned Lord would be a me- 
dium of communication between their 
Lordships and the mercantile commu- 
nity, since he would come here fresh 
from hearing the opinions of the trading 
community. He thought that if the re- 
presentatives of the mercantile com- 
munity were aware of the peril the Bill 
would run of not passing at all if 
brought first into the other House, they 
would alter their opinion. He could not 
help thinking that this preference for 
the House of Commons was the more to 
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be wondered at when they remembered 
that a Committee of their Lordships’ 
House had sat on the whole question, 
and that the measure to be introduced 
was nothing more than an affirmation of 
the propositions to which that Committee 
had given their assent. 

Eart RUSSELL said, it was of great 
importance that they should arrive at a 
clear understanding how it was that 
measures came up so late to their Lord- 
ships’ House. It was obvious that many 
Bills were first brought forward in the 
House of Commons, and were there 
passed by decided majorities, which it 
was not likely would ever have been 
originated in their Lordships’ House, 
but to which their Lordships would 
naturally, from that circumstance, pay 
far greater regard. Measures also 
affecting taxation necessarily came first 
before the other House. There were, 
however, questions of a legal or ecclesi- 
astical character, and questions affecting 
our relations with foreign countries, 
which, owing to the presence of noble 
and learned Lords who had occupied 
the Woolsack, of Prelates of the Church, 
and of noble Lords who had held the 
Seals of the Foreign Office, might advan- 
tageously be debated in this House. With 
regard to important Bills coming up in 
July, he recollected that measures of the 
highest importance, such as the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and some others, came before 
their Lordships in April or May, allow- 
ing ample time for discussion. With 
regard to the future conduct of business, 
he would venture to throw out a sugges- 
tion. At one period the Estimates were 
voted up to the ist of January; but 
this was afterwards changed to the 31st 
of March. Now that alteration had 
necessitated the consideration of the 
Estimates, which often led to long dis- 
cussions, but of course did not result in 
any measures being sent up to their 
Lordships, between the meeting of Par- 
liament, which was generally early in 
February, and the 3lst of March. He 
would suggest to the Government the 
propriety of extending the Estimates to 
the 30th of June, by which means the 
House of Commons would have all the 
time up to the end of April for discussing 
measures intended to be sent up to their 
Lordships. It was, he thought, desir- 
able that measures of great importance 
should have the assent of the House of 
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Commons previous to their being dis- 
cussed by their Lordships. The enlarge- 
ment of the constituencies might, per- 
haps, result in an increase of talk in the 
House of Commons, and, unless there 
was an alteration in the financial ar- 
rangements, measures would not come 
up, as they did formerly, at the begin- 
ning of May, but as late as the middle 
or end of July. He did not think 
that any inconvenience would result 
from such an alteration, whilst it would 
facilitate the discussion of other matters 
of importance in both Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Lorpv WESTBURY said, he would 
earnestly recommend the Government 
to confine the Bankruptcy Bill to the 
two points mentioned in Her Majesty’s 
Speech—the more effective distribution 
of assets and the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt. If they attempted to in- 
troduce what he would term a ‘‘monster ”’ 
Bill, it would stand a great chance of 
not receiving sufficient consideration, 
and this important subject would have 
to be postponed to another Session. He 
quite concurred in the opinion that the 
measure should first receive the consider- 
ation of their Lordships, and a Select 
Committee might receive the suggestions 
of the mercantile bodies. He foresaw 
so much difficulty in the way of a Con- 
solidation Bill first introduced into the 
other House that, though from bitter 
experience he had little confidence in 
this House at large in dealing with 
bankruptcy, he should himself bring in 
a Bill, limited to the two crying evils he 
had"mentioned, in order that it might be 
fully considered before they could hope 
to receive a lengthy Bill from the House 
of Commons. With regard to the gene- 
ral complaint that had been made, he 
thought it was much to be regretted that 
almost all important measures were first 
carried through the House of Commons. 

Eart GRANVILLE reminded their 
Lordships that one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee of last 
Session was that Questions which would 
lead to discussion should not be put 
without Notice. The Question of the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Chelms- 
ford) was one perfectly legitimate, but 
the House had been led from it into a 
debate which, though important and in- 
teresting, would have been still more so 
had Notice of it been given. He hoped, 
therefore, the rule would in future be 
adhered to. 

Earl Russell 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

TUE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 

QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I beg to move 
that the Address adopted by this House, 
in reply to Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Speech, be presented by the Whole 
House. In making that Motion, I may 
state that the Queen felt great regret at 
being prevented from opening her New 
Parliament in Person. If, however, 
Her Majesty had done so, it would have 
been against the express opinion of Her 
medical advisers. No Parliament during 
Her Majesty’s reign has been chosen by 
so large and free an expression of the 
will of Her loyal People as the present. 
Your Lordships’ will therefore easily 
understand and appreciate the desire of 
Her Majesty under these circumstances 
to meet your Lordships and the repre- 
sentatives of the People forming the 
other branch of the Legislature. I am 
authorized to say that it is Her Majesty’s 
gracious intention to come to town for 
this especial purpose, if the Motion which 
I have made, and which has already 
been unanimously agreed to by the 
House of Commons, is adopted, as I 
have no doubt it will be, by your Lord- 
ships. 

Lorpv CAIRNS: I am sure your 
Lordships will have heard with pleasure 
the communication which has been made 
by the noble Earl, both because the Mo- 
tion which he has made will afford your 
Lordships an opportunity of personally 
laying at the foot of the Throne the 
loyal Address to which you have agreed, 
and also because the communication fur- 
nishes fresh proof, if proof were needed, 
of the anxious solicitude entertained by 
Her Majesty to perform Her high public 
functions in a manner most gracious and 
gratifying to Her loyal subjects. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Address to Her Majesty 
agreed to on Tuesday last be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Whole House: Ordered, That the 
Lords with White Staves do wait upon Her Ma- 
jesty to know at what time Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to appoint to be attended with 
the said Address, 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock ’till To-morrow a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 18th February, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—New Writ Issusep—New Radnor, 
v. Richard Green Price, esq., Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. 

Serect Commitrex — Printing, appointed and 
nominated. 

Pusiic Brirs—Ordered—First Reading—Hypo- 
thee Abolition (Scotland) [4]; Sunday Trad- 
ing * [5]; Endowed Schools [3]; Party Pro- 
cessions (Ireland) [6]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS.—RAILWAY BILLS. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. DODSON rose to ask the House 
to agree to certain Resolutions of which 
he had given Notice. They had simply 
for their object to supplement, facilitate, 
and carry out the 35th section of the 
Railway Regulations Act of last Session, 
which provided that, in cases where Bills 
were promoted by Railway Companies, 
a meeting of the shareholders, under 
certain conditions, should be held be- 
tween the first and second reading of 
the Bills; and that they should not 
be read a second time unless the House 
was satisfied the meetings were held 
in due form according to the Act. 
What he now proposed was that the 
Examiners of Private Bills should as- 
certain and inform the House whether 
the meeting of the shareholders had 
been held. In order to give time 
for the meeting of the shareholders to be 
held, and for the Examiners to inquire 


and make their Report, it would be ne- | th 


cessary, in the case of a Bill coming un- 
der the operation of the Act, to extend 
the time allowed by the Standing Orders 
between the first and second reading of 


the Bill from seven to fourteen days. | the Whole 
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thought the practice of the two Houses 
ought to be assimilated. 

. DODSON said, that the point re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman was 
not a new one; still it might be worthy 
of consideration at a proper time; but 
as the Resolutions now before the House 
applied to the practice of Examiners and 
not to that of Committees, it would be 
out of order to discuss it at present. 


Speech. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That every Railway Bill promoted by 
an Incorporated Company and originating in this 
House shall, after having been read a first time, 
be referred to the Examiner of Petitions for 
Private Bills, who shall inquire and report as to 
compliance with the provisions of the Act 31 and 
82 Vic. c. 119, s. 35. 

Ordered, That the Examiner shall give at least 
two clear days’ notice in the Private Bill Office of 
the day appointed for such examination, and 
Standing Orders 76, 77, and 220, shall be appli- 
cable to any Memorials complaining of non-com- 
pliance with such Provisions. 

Ordered, That in the case of such Bills the 
time limited by Standing Order 191 between the 
first and second reading shall be extended to, but 
shall in no case exceed, fourteen days. 

Ordered, That the Statement required by the 
fifth provision of the said 35th section to be laid 
before Parliament, in case of a poll being taken, 
shall be deposited in the Private bill Office.—(Mr. 
Dodson.) 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH, 


Report of Address brought up, and 

read. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I rise for 
e p se of proposing a Motion, 
which I hope and feel convinced will not 
be unacceptable to the House. It is that 
the Address to which we have just 
agreed be — to Her Majesty by 
ouse. It was a matter of 





He proposed to supplement these Re- | serious concern to Her Majesty that she 
solutions by another to the effect that, in | was precluded from meeting the two 
cases where a poll at a meeting had been | Houses—and particularly the House of 
taken, the requisite documents should be | Commons, chosen under circumstances 
deposited in the Private Bill Office. The of such peculiar and special interest—by 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving the ancient method of opening the Ses- 
his Resolutions. | sion of Parliament in State. But Her 

Mr. HADFIELD complained that the | Majesty had been suffering more than 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons usual from severe headache, and to 
did not permit of a shareholder being|a degree which precluded her from 
heard before a Committee, while in the | making the necessary exertion at the 
Lords shareholders were permitted to ap- period when the opening of Parliament 
pear. He know one case in which share- | occurred in the present year. There is 
holders, by availing themselves of the | another circumstance I will add, and 
Lords’ practice, prevented the issue of| which I think it is desirable the House 
£1,800,000 in pre-preference shares. He} should be made aware of. It is that at 
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all periods of the life of Her Majesty— | that period the occasion of joy and plea- 
at the periods both of its unclouded hap- | sure was the gaining of a victory by the 
piness and her unimpaired strength— | arms of England at the Battle of Tra- 
this particular effort, with the lengthened | falgar—the occasion now is the celebra- 
ceremony it entailed, did always tax the | tion of a great and peaceful triumph 
powers of Her Majesty to the very ut-|in the passing of a measure which 
most, although it is a ceremonial which | very largely extends the liberty of the 
she was and is alweys desirous to per- | people. As on that occasion the two 
form at the times when she can venture | Houses attended the Sovereign with 
to undertake it. But there is another | their Addresses and with their congra- 
mode by which a great portion of the | tulations, so it appears to me that now— 
desire of Her Majesty may be attained | especially when Her Majesty has been 
—that is to say, that she may have the | pleased in Her gracious Speech from the 
satisfaction of meeting Parliament and | Throne to mark her peculiar satisfaction 
of meeting the House of Commons by | in the passing of this Act as an occasion 
receiving the Addresses of Parliament in | of joy and advantage to the public—the 
person, should the House enter into her House, on its part, will be glad to 
views. My belief is that the House will | answer, not with mere words, that ex- 
receive this intimation as another grati- | pression of satisfaction, but by an act 
fying proof, if indeed proof were wanted, | which it will be in their power to per- 
of Her Majesty’s great sympathy with | form, by proceeding, headed by you, Sir, 
Her People in all matters that concern | and with the attendance of such Mem- 
their interests, and especially upon an | bers as may choose to constitute a House 
occasion when a great and important | or may be able to attend, to the Palace, 
measure for reforming the representa- | to which Her Majesty will readily come, 
tion of the people and so largely extend- | at a suitable period, from Windsor, for 
ing the franchise has, for the first time, | the purpose of receiving the loyal and 
come into operation. I am, therefore, | dutiful Address of Parliamert. One 
to state that Her Majesty will be pleased | word more. I ought to say that no 
to come to London for the purpose of re- | doubt it will be a matter for the con- 
ceiving the Addresses of both Houses of | sideration of the authorities of the House 
Parliament, in case the Motion I am whether, as the practice has been to 
about to make that the Address be pre- | attend the Sovereign in person only upon 
sented to Her Majesty by the Whole | occasions when there was a special cause 
Tfouse, shall be agreed to both in this | for the Speech being delivered by Com- 
and in the other House of Parliament. | mission, it will be proper or necessary 
It is right that in making this Motion I| to mark the occasion by some suitable 
should advert to the course that has| entry in the Journals. That, however, is 
been adopted in presenting former Ad- | for the consideration of the authorities, 
dresses. It has been the practice when | and it is not a matter for me to decide. 
the Speech has been delivered by Royal| In these few words I have to move 
Commission that the Address in reply | ‘That the said Address be presented to 
has not been usually received by Her | Her Majesty by the Whole House.” 

Majesty in person; but there was an, Mr. DISRAELI: I should be willing 
occasion in the reign of George IIL., | that a Motion of this kind should pass 
when it happened that the Sove-| without notice, but as the course pro- 
reign was prevented by a domestic! posed is an unusual one for the House 
sorrow in the death of the Duke of to adopt, it is better that it should 
Glocester, and by his failing health, be adopted in a manner which should 
from coming to Parliament for the pur- | not lead in the future to misconception 
pose of solemnly and formally opening | and mistake. I am sure the House 
the Session, and when, at the same time, | most sincerely regrets that the state of 
it happened there was a public and| Her Majesty’s health deprived Her 
national occasion of satisfaction, which | Majesty of the gratification she would 
the House desired to testify at the foot have felt in meeting the New Parliament, 
of the Throne by presenting the Address in the peculiar circumstances under which 
in person. The analogy between that | we were chosen. Although I acknowledge 
occasion and the present appears to me | that we ought to assent to the proposal 
to be complete, so far as the substance is | of the right hon. Gentleman, being an 
concerned. The difference is, that at | unusual one, with some caution, I hold 


Mr. Gladstone 
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it so important and so desirable that 
some personal relations should be esta- 
blished between Her Majesty and the 
New Parliament that has been elected, 
that I think the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman is a wise and judicious 
one. We shall take a course gratifying 
to Her Majesty and gratifying to this 
House, while at the same time it will be 
adopted, I doubt not, with those precau- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman has 
hinted at, so that for the future it will 
be referred to as a course adopted by the 
House under peculiar circumstances, and 
not as a ceremonial which is to be fol- 
lowed by the House as the ordinary 
course, when the peculiar and interesting 
circumstances which have induced Her 
Majesty graciously to give us this inti- 
mation do not exist. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK expressed 
his regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had not given notice 
of the Motion, so that the House might 
have had an opportunity of considering 
itsterms. He should not, however, have 
risen if it had not been for an,observa- 
tion that fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, to the effect that on a former 
occasion, when a similar course was 
pursued, it was for the purpose of offer- 
ing the congratulations of the House on 
a great victory having been achieved by 
the British arms, while the House was 
at present asked to congratulate Her 
Majesty on a great political triumph. 
His object in then addressing the House 
was to protest against any course being 
adopted upon the present occasion which 
would give any colour to the conclusion 
that the House congratulated the Queen 
or the country on any political triumph 
that might or might not have been ob- 
tained. That was a question which 
would be brought under the considera- 
tion of the House before long, and it 
would then be time enough to congra- 
tulate the Ministry,‘or the Crown, or the 
country on the results of the recent 
change in our electoral system. 


Address agreed to :— 


To be presented by the Whole House : 
— Privy Councillors humbly to know 
Her Majesty’s pleasure when She will 
be attended. 


{ Fepruary 18, 1869} 
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SCOTLAND—PORTPATRICK HARBOUR 
AND LIGHTHUOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp GARLIES said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether it is intended to discontinue the 
light in Portpatrick Lighthouse ; and, if 
such change be intended, to state the 
reasons for its discontinuance ? 

Mr. BRIGHT: The noble Lord, I 
presume, is aware that it is intended 
on the part of the Treasury and the Go- 
vernment to discontinue the harbour of 
Portpatrick, and that measures have 
been taken with that view. What is to be 
done is not absolutely decided upon, be- 
cause negotiations are now on foot with 
the Commissioners of Supply, the local 
authority of the district, with a view to 
their taking the harbour under their 
care if they should think fit to do so. 
If, however, the harbour should be dis- 
continued, the light will not be main- 
tained, because it is believed that it is of 
no value to passing ships, and is only 
useful as long as the harbour is con- 
tinued. Of course, if it can be shown 
that it is useful, some arrangement may 
be made; but at present the information 
before the Board of Trade is that the 
harbour will not be necessary in future, 
and if the harbour be discontinued the 
light will not be maintained. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is true that India advanced 
£6,589,100 towards the expenses of the 
Abyssinian War; whether of this amount 
£3,089,100 is still due by England to 
India; whether it is true that India had 
to borrow a portion of the amount thus 
advanced from the Bank of Bengal; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intend that England or India should pay 
the interest due upon this loan ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said: On the 17th of December 
last the Government of India telegraphed 
to us that they had expended for the 
purposes of the Abyssinian Expedition, 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
the sum of £7,000,000. Since that time 
I have had no official communication 
whatever from the Government of India, 
and am, therefore, unable to say what 
have been the financial proceedings of 
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the Government of India, or to answer 
that portion of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question which relates to the Bank of 
Bengal. The sum already paid to 
India on account of the expedition was 
£4,000,000. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND).—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, he would beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether it is his intention to introduce, 
during this Session, a Bill to assimilate 
the Poor Law of Ireland to that of Eng- 
land, by enlarging the area of rating 
from parishes or electoral districts to 
unions ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
replied, that the Government had no in- 
tention of legislating on the question 
during the present Session. It was a 
matter of great importance, and one that 
would require a great deal of considera- 
tion before the Government could come 
to any conclusion on the subject. 


RETURNS.—QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Why a Return, ordered by 
the House on the 11th of May last, has 
not been sent in? 

Mr. MONSELL replied, that the 
Return, which would embrace a vast 
variety of details, was being prepared 
with great care, and would shortly be 
ready. He might add that similar in- 
formation would for the future be sup- 
plied at the beginning of every year. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT—ARREST 
OF A YOUNG GIRL.—QUESTION, 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to a letter in 
The Times Newspaper, signed W. Wil- 
liams, and dated 19, Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury, in which it is stated that a 
girl under fourteen years of age has been 
taken away from the Girls’ Refuge at 
Ealing by the Sheriff’s Officers for a 
supposed debt of £53 11s. 2d., and con- 
veyed to Whitecross Prison; and, whe- 
ther there was any truth in the alleged 
statement? He would further ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentlemen was pre- 
pared, in case the story were true, to 
take any, and if so, what, steps in rela- 
tion to the matter ? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BRUCE replied, that his atten- 
tion had only been called to the state- 
ment by reading that morning the Ques- 
tion placed on the Paper by the hon. 
Baronet. Since that time he had made 
all the inquiries which were possible, 
and had ascertained that not only was 
one young girl of thirteen taken by 
the Sheriff’s officers to Whitecross Pri- 
son, but that two sisters, aged fourteen 
and seventeen, were imprisoned at the 
same time for costs incurred in an action 
at law. It was supposed that the com- 
mittals had been made by a Judge under 
some mistake. He had given instruc- 
tions that further inquiries should be 
made, and if the hon. Baronet would 
repeat his Question on another day he 
hoped to be able to give him a fuller 
and more complete Answer. 


FUNDS OF TRADES UNIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If it be his intention to 
bring in a Bill for the purpose of legal- 
izing the Funds of Trade Unionists ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, he had been in- 
formed that the Act passed during the 
last Session, and introduced to the House 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Southampton (Mr. 
Russell Gurney), did effect the object of 
legalizing the funds of trades unions. 
That was, however, but a temporary 
measure, and whatever else remained to 
be done would be done when the Report 
of the Trades Union Commission was 
presented, and when the Government 
had time to take that Report into their 
consideration. 

Mr. HADFIELD asked, When the 
Report was likely to be presented ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, it would be pre- 
sented in a very short time; but he 
could not say whether it would be in a 
few days or weeks. 


HYPOTHEC ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—_LEAVE.—FIRST READING. 


Mr. CARNEGIE, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the abolition of the 
Landlord’s right of Hypothec in Scotland, 
said, the measure was identical with that 
which he had introduced two years ago, 
and which had then been fully considered 
by the House. He had included in the 
Bill the rights of landlords in urban as 
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well as in agricultural districts, and the 
House would consider in Committee 
whether they would adopt that proposal. 
He might mention that, finding it would 
suit the convenience of Scotch Members 
that the second reading should be taken 
in May, he would postpone the further 
consideration of the measure till that 
month. 

Mr. DYCE NICOL, in seconding the 
Motion, thanked the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. Carnegie) for bringing 
forward thus early a Bill on a subject 
which has caused so much unsatisfactory 
feeling in Scotland, and which the legis- 
lation of 1867 has failed to diminish. 
He expressed a hope that in the proposed 
Bill the hon. Member would avoid 
connecting urban with agricultural hy- 
pothee, which was the chief cause of the 
failure of his former Bill on this subject. 
If the occupiers of house property are 
aggrieved by the law as it now stands, 
let them agitate for its total abolition, 
but until such was the case, he hoped 
that the hon. Member would limit his 
Bill to that form of protection which was 
considered by a large majority of the 
agricultural and commercial classes in 
Scotland so objectionable and so opposed 
to their interests. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the abolition of the Landlord’s right of 
Tlypothee in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Caryeoiz, Mr, Forpycer, and Mr. Crav- 


FURD. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 4.] 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL.—LEAVE. 
FIRST READING. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in rising to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Endowed 
Schools and other Educational Endow- 
ments in England, and otherwise to pro- 
vide for the advancement of Education, 
said, he did not intend to detain the 
House long now, but perhaps he might 
be allowed, in a future stage of the Bill, 
to enter into the matter more fully. The 
public had been prepared for a measure 
of this description by the Report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, of which 
he had happened to be a member. He 
could not, therefore, speak of its labours; 
but, as one of its members, he wished 
to be considered responsible for the 
whole of their Report. It was a Com- 
mission composed of gentlemen of differ- 
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ent political and religious opinions, who 
had been fortunate enough to present an 
entirely unanimous Report. Two of the 
Members of that Commission, the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn and 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) among them, were unable 
to remain to the end in consequence of 
their having accepted high Office; but 
the fact that they resigned their seats on 
the Commission by no means implied 
that they objected to the Report—indeed, 
he believed that if they had remained, 
they would have assented with the rest. 
The object of the Commission was to 
inquire into the condition of all Endowed 
Schools in England and Wales which had 
not been inquired into by two previous 
Commissions, the one presided over by 
the Duke of Newcastle to consider as- 
sisted schools, elementary schools assisted 
by Votes of Parliament; and the other 
presided over by the Earl of Clarendon, 
which was appointed to inquire into nine 
special public schools. A measure based 
upon the Report of the Public Schools 
Commission had been passed last year 
through the instrumentality of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole); and the 
Bill which he now asked leave to intro- 
duce, carried out to a great extent in 
some respects, and in others almost en- 
tirely, the recommendations of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission. The principal ob- 
ject of the Bill was to reform the organi- 
zation of the Endowed Schools of Eng- 
land and Wales. But there was one 
important difference between the Bill 
and the Report of the Commission. The 
Report recommended not merely that the 
Endowed Schools should be put on an 
improved footing, but that a power 
should be taken of inspecting, and he 
might say of managing, them ; not merely 
that there should be power given to make 
fresh trusts, but that there should be 
power given to see that the trustees did 
their duty. The Commissioners had pro- 
posed the creation of provincial Boards 
throughout the country, under the con- 
trol of a central authority, for this pur- 
pose. He was still of the opinion, as he 
was when he sat on the Commission, that 
very much might be said in favour of 
this machinery ; but on full considera- 
tion the Government had come to the 
conclusion of not recommending the 
House to adopt that machinery at pre- 
sent, and, while taking power for the 
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immediate reform and re-organization of 
Endowed Schools, they did not take 
any power for their inspection and 
management beyond the power which 
was at present in the hands of the 
Charity Commissioners. Therefore, so 
far as regarded the re-organization of 
the schools, they proposed that the 
Bill should be a temporary Bill. They 
asked for power for three or four 
years, to make fresh trust-deeds for 
Endowed Schools, which should, after 
approval by Government, be laid be- 
fore Parliament, but should not become 
law if objected to by either House of 
Parliament. . But they had seen no 
difficulty in providing a permanent plan 
for the examination of schools and for 


giving certificates of competence to school- ! 


masters, and in this they had followed 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. The Commissioners recom- 


mended an Examining Council, which | 


would consist of twelve members, and 
as it was thought there would be more 
confidence in this body if it were not 
nominated entirely by Government, six 
of the members would be appointed by 
the Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, 
and London, and six by the Crown. 
This Council would have power to ex- 
amine the scholars in all Endowed 
Schools, and to give certificates to school- 
masters based upon their own examina- 
tion, or to endorse the certificates given 
by other bodies; it was also proposed by 
the Bill that all future masters should 
be obliged to hold these certificates ; but 
existing schoolmasters would, of course, 


be held competent to teach without them. | 
The Commissioners also desired to bring | 


about some examination of private 
schools as well as of Endowed Se- 
cular Schools; and the Government felt 
it would not be doing its duty if it 
did not provide some means for im- 
proving secondary education generally. 
The Government was naturally very 
anxious to avoid any interference with 
the right of private schoolmasters; but 
felt it would be nothing less than a 
boon to private schoolmasters to offer 
them the same examination as was 
made compulsory in the case of mas- 
ters of Endowed Schools, provided they 
fulfilled the same conditions as were 
fulfilled by the Endowed Schools. The 
Bill also proposed to open exhibitions 
under certain conditions for the scho- 
lars in private schools. It was per- 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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haps unnecessary further to detain the 
House by describing the measure at 
greater length, as it would be in the 
hands of Members probably to-morrow 
afternoon, but certainly by Saturday 
morning. He pleaded for speedy legis- 
lation on the subject, because the inqui- 
ries which had been made had given the 
impression that some change was im- 
pending, and the variety of interests 
concerned, including that of the parents, 
demanded the immediate attention of 
Parliament. He, therefore, proposed to 
ask for a second reading on Thursday 
next, that the progress of the Bill might 
not be stopped by more urgent Business. 
Ample time, however, would be given 
for the consideration of questions raised 
on the second reading before the House 
was asked to go into Committee on the 
measure. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
what authority would draw up the new 
trust deeds ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Bill 
provided for the appointment of a small 
Commission, which would prepare the 
schemes and give notice to all the parties 
interested, and, after the schemes were 
settled, would submit them to the Edu- 
cational Department of the Privy Council, 
and the Department would, on its own 
responsibility, after approval, lay them 
before Parliament. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 


| did not mean to offer any opposition to 


the Motion for the introduction of the 
Bill. He believed, indeed, that, after 
the Report of the Commissioners, it 
would be idle for any one to attempt to 
place himself in antagonism to such a 
proposal. But he did not think they 
should make good speed by having re- 
course to the great haste which the right 
hon. Gentleman recommended. When 
it was proposed to deal with interests so 
complicated as those involved, extending 
as they did to every parish throughout 
the country, he thought a week hardly 
sufficient to consider the measure. He 
should therefore suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman that the second reading 
should be postponed until that day 
fortnight. 

Lorpv HENLEY said, he hoped the 
second reading would not be pushed on 
so rapidly, because all Members who 
were managers of Endowed Schools 
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would like to see their co-managers, and 
hear their opinions of the measure before 
it was read a second time. He wished 
- to know whether, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s scheme, if an Endowed 
School was already under the inspection 


of Government, it was intended to take 


it away and place it under the inspection 
of the Council it was proposed to estab- 
lish ; and, secondly, whether the Council 
would be able to make grants such as the 
Government Inspector now made ? 

Mr. HADFIELD, while ready to give 
his hearty support to the Bill, and mest 
anxious that it should have the fullest 
possible consideration, suggested thet 
Her Majesty’s Government would do well 
to make a division of labour between the 
House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, by introducing a larger number 
of non-political and party measures like 
this Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Bill for the reform of the Law of 
Bankruptcy in the other House, where 
there were many noble and learned Lords 
who would devote an amount of attention 
to them that could not be given in the 
House of Commons. Unless some ar- 
rangement of that kind was made it 
would be quite impossible for the House 
of Commons to give the proper time and 
consideration to the important measures 
which the Government had taken in 
hand. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU added his 
protest to that of other hon. Members 
against the course which it was proposed 
to adopt with respect to this Bill. It 
was of great magnitude and importance, 
and if it were to have any effect at all 
it would determine the character, and 
therefore the future history, of the people 
of this country. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Well, 
what was the object of the Bill if it was 
not to improve, or to alter the character 
of the people ? What was the meaning 
of it, if not to improve and extend edu- 
cation throughout the country; and 
what was education, but a raising of the 
character and enlarging of the mental 
capacities? The Bill would thus affect 
the whole country, and yet it was at- 
tempted to hurry it through for weal or 
woe, with not more than a week’s conside- 
ration ; although in the case of measures 
of much smaller importance, and which 
only partially affected the country, time 
was always demanded and freely given for 
their consideration. He protested against 
such a hurry. This was a most com- 
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plex and difficult measure, and yet only 
a few of its points had been explained 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
argued that the proposed scheme was 
only to be transitory, and that, therefore, 
it would be not injurious to arrive ata 
hasty conclusion upon it. The same argu- 
ment might, with equal force, have been 
applied to the Bribery Bill of last year. 
That measure was only passed for a few 
years, end yet the House took much time 
to consider and debate its provisions. Be- 
sides, though the Bill be transitory, its 
effects would be permanent, and would 
spread through the whole country from 
north to south. They ought to be very 
cautious therefore how they passed the 
Bill, for once passed it would cause weal 
or woe, and its results could not be 
recalled. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the principle of his measure 
was merely that something must be 
done, and that this had already been 
affirmed by the Public Schools Bill. 
Certainly it might be said that the prin- 
ciple had been conceded, if the only prin- 
ciple of the Schools Bill was that grammar 
schools required some reform. But the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to do 
much more than ever had been conceded. 
He proposed to erect a Council, to have 
a body of Examiners, and to issue a paid 
Commission, which was to roam over the 
whole country and visit every school, and 
prepare and impose large schemes of 
reform. Besides all this there were 
many details connected with the measure 
which had not been explained, but which 
the “oe hon. Gentleman had promised 
to explain in a long speech on the second 
reading. These details might very seri- 
ously affect the character of education ; 
yet they could pronounce no opinion 
upon them for lack of information 
as to their character. He maintained 
that every facility should be given to 
the trustees of these schools to con- 
sider what was to be done before any 
action was taken. It was not the custom 
of Parliament to meddle with any in- 
terests, however small, without giving 
ample opportunity to all who were to be 
affected to express their opinions upon 
the subject. And yet what was the right 
hon. Gentleman going to do in this, 
which was one of the most important of 
all cases? Why, he was going to 
organize grammar schools throughout 
the country. What did that mean? It 
meant that grammar schools belonging 
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to the first grade might be turned into 
schools of the secénd or third grade, or 
vice versd. It meant further that these 
same schools might be removed out of 
the boroughs in which they were situated, 
and placed in the counties. He had 
no doubt that all this would be done 
by the paid Commission which was to 
be issued. Upon these subjects the 
trustees might have something to say. 
What was to be the size or the expense 
of that Commission were points upon 
which they had no information. He 
must beg, therefore, a little longer time 
from the right hon. Gentleman—a 
fortnight at least. There was one other 
point worthy of consideration. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) had said, the other 
night, he thought it a great pity that a 
general scheme of education had not 
been brought in. In that opinion he 
entirely agreed. The education of boys 
was essentially the same, in whatever 
grade of life the boys might happen to 
be born. These grades were merely an 
arbitrary classification, very useful no 
doubt for explaining the views of the 
Commissioners, but there was no reality 


in them, and therefore nothing could be 


built upon them. What were those 
grades? The Commissioners explained 
them in this way,—they put those boys 
in the first grade who left school be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and eighteen, 
boys in the second grade who left school 
between fourteen and sixteen, and those 
who were taken away between twelve 
and fourteen in the third grade. But 
he did not see why a boy who did not 
leave school until a month after sixteen 
should be in a different grade from one 
who left it a month before, or if the 
grades were anything, they might just 
as well be extended downwards through- 
out the education of the poor. Some 
boys were taken away at twelve, in order 
to go to labour; some as early as six or 
seven, and thus the question was exactly 
the same whether it was secondary or 
elementary education. These grades 
were merely another name for that which 
had always been spoken of as the effect 
of ‘labour claims.” He did not see 
why the Government should attempt to 
deal with secondary education on a 
different principle from elementary edu- 
cation. But, however that might be, he 
would not urge these considerations in a 
carping spirit, but he would urge on 
Lord Robert Montagu 
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the right hon. Gentleman that he should 
not take the second reading of the Bill 
that night week, but should give at least 
a fortnight before proceeding further 
with the measure. 

._ Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
did not wish to travel into the details of 
the Bill, but he also desired to enter his 
protest against proceeding so quickly 
with it. An appeal for delay had been 
made on behalf of the school trustees— 
a large body of men of very various social 
habits and difficult to bring together— 
but there was another class of men who 
would perhaps be even more vitally 
affected by the measure, and that was 
the schoolmasters, many of whom were 
gentlemen and men of high education, 
graduates of the Universities. He would 
like to appeal on their behalf. He 
thought it very unfair that a body of 
men like the schoolmasters of these En- 
dowed Schools should not have ample 
time given them to consider the Bill and 
confer with the trustees, and then com- 
municate with such Members of this 
House as they had a right to look to 
to watch their interests. Any alteration 
in the system of Endowed Schools would 
deal with the interests of both these 
classes, not to speak of that their greatest 
class the interests of the people at large, 
and therefore they should be given ample 
opportunity to consider what was pro- 
posed to be done. 

Mr. WALTER ventured to add his 
protest to those already expressed by 
hon. Members, and to request his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) to give 
them more time to look into that subject 
before the second reading of the Bill. 
He did so on a ground which had not 
yet been urged. There were a great num- 
ber of new Members in that House— 
about 200, he believed—and of those 
Gentlemen probably a large proportion 
had not had time to read the Report of 
the Commission of which his right hon. 
Friend was a member. On the principle 
of ‘‘the more haste, the less speed,” it 
was very important that Gentlemen who 
took an interest in education should ap- 
proach that subject with some consider- 
able knowledge of its bearings. In order 
to do that, it was very necessary that 
they should have read the Report, which, 
with the accompanying volumes of evi- 
dence, formed a very bulky series of 
works. It would be as well for hon. 
Gentlemen who had seen the Report to 
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look over it again and refresh their 
memories ; but to do that in a week was 
more than was possible. He had not a 
word now to say against the Bill, for he 
had not the smallest idea of what its 
provisions might be ; but this they knew, 
that there was to be the element of com- 
pulsion in it, and the mere use of that 
expression rendered him very anxious to 
make himself pretty well acquainted 
with the merits of the subject before 
they went to the second reading. His 
right hon. Friend proposed to bring a 
considerable amount of compulsion to 
bear both upon the scholars and the 
teachers of these institutions. That might 
be very necessary ; but, undoubtedly, it 
was a very important alteration in our 
scholastic system, and it formed a suffi- 
cient reason why a fortnight should be 
given them to look over the volumes to 
which he had referred, in order that 
they might come to the discussion of the 
question with some accurate knowledge 
of its details. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE sug- 
gested whether some of the inconve- 
niences that had been alluded to might 
not be obviated if the Government were 
to send down a copy of the Bill to the 
head masters and trustees of these 
schools. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in answer to 
his noble Friend (Lord Henley), ex- 
plained that it was simply proposed that 
there should be an examination of the 
scholars and also of the masters for a 
certificate of fitness. It was not proposed 
to extend the operation of the Bill to 
any Endowed School which was at pre- 
sent in receipt of any assistance from 
the money annually voted by Parliament. 
With regard to the representation made 
to him by hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
that he ought not to attempt to take the 
second reading so early as next week, 
after conference with his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. H. A. Bruce) he wished to 
yield to that representation. He hardly 
did so, however, on the ground given by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Robert 
Montagu), who seemed to suppose the 
Bill would have a greater effect than he 
himself ventured to expect from it. The 
noble Lord said it was ‘to improve the 
character of the people,” a work which, 
even if begun next week, would not be 
disadvantageous. But it was exceedingly 
to be Sregretted if the persons likely to 
be affected by the measure—and he 
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hoped beneficially affected—should ima- 
gine that there was any attempt to carry 
it through suddenly and without due 
consideration. In moving an early day 
for the second reading, he had done so 
with the full intention that ample time 
should be given before the next stage 
was taken, and it would really be con- 
venient to all interested to allow that 
course to be taken, on the understanding 
that the House might consider its views 
before the Bill went into Committee. 
He wished, however, to yield to the 
desire of hon. Gentlemen present, and 
he hoped the hon. Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter) would induce all his friends 
to study the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, though it was to be feared even 
the time he had mentioned would not 
be sufficient to read all the twelve 
volumes. With the permission of the 
House he would put the second reading 
for Monday, the 8th of March. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Endowed 
Schools and other Educational Endowments in 
England, and otherwise to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Education, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Witttam Epwarp Forster and Mr. 
Secretary Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 3.] 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill ‘‘to repeal an 
Act, intituled ‘An Act to restrain Party 
Processions in Ireland,’” said, he hoped 
the House would extend to him the usual 
courtesy, and allow the Bill to be intro- 
duced and read the first time. He trusted 
that, on the second reading, he would be 
able to lay such reasons before the House 
as would induce it to concur in the repeal 
of that Act, believing, as he did, that its 
repeal would be in accordance with jus- 
tice and equity, and calculated to pro- 
mote the prosperity, welfare, and peace 
of Ireland. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in 
the Bill. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE 
Motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to repeal an Act intituled ‘‘An Act to re- 
strain Party Processions in Ireland,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr, Witu1am Jouystoyn and The 


O’Donoenve. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.] 


seconded the 
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SUNDAY TRADING BILL. 


{COMMONS} 


Board.— Question. 124 


The statement required by the 5th provision of 
the said 35th section to be laid before Parliament 


On Motion of Mr. Tuomas Hvauxs, Bill to | in case of a poll being taken shall be deposited in 


amend the Law relating to selling and hawking 
Goods on Sunday, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Tuomas Hvueaes and Lord Cravp Hamaitton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] 


PRINTING. 


Select Committee appointed, “to assist Mr. 
Speaker in all matters which relate to the Print- 
ing executed by Order of this House, and for the 
purpose of selecting and arranging for Printing, 
Returns and Papers presented in pursuance of 
Motions made by Members of this House :”— Mr. 
3onnam-Carter, Sir Joun Paxixaron, Mr. Wat- 
pote, Mr. Henter, Mr. Carpweut, Sir Starrorp 
Norrucorr, The O’Coyor Don, Mr. L[lasrines 
Russext, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Epwarp Egerton : 
—Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 19th February, 1869. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS, 


The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House, That the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had prepared and laid it on the 
Table: The same was ordered to be 
printed. (No. 5.) 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

Tae LORD CHAMBERLAIN or tue 
HOUSEHOLD (The Viscount Sypyry) 
reported that Her Majesty has appointed 
Monday next, at twelve o’clock, to receive 
the Address of this House at Buckingham 
Palace. 


RAILWAY BILLS. 


Resolved, That every Railway Bill promoted by 
an incorporated company and originating in this 
House shall, after having been read a first time, 
be referred to the Examiners of Standing Orders 
for Private Bills, who shall inquire and report as 
to the compliance with the provisions of the Act 
3ist and 32d Vict., cap. 119, sect. 35: 

The Examiner shall give at least two clear 
days’ notice of the day appointed for such exami- 
nation, and Standing Orders 193, sect. 4, and 190, 
sect. 2, and the order of the 15th March 1859, 
shall be applicable to any memorial complaining 
of non-compliance with such provisions : 

In the case of such Bills the time between the 
first and second reading shall be extended to the 
fourteenth day after the first reading thereof : 














| the office of the Clerk of the Parliaments. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


A eeeeeernemem 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 19th February, 1869. 


MINUTES. ]—New Waits Issuso—For Wexford 
Borough, v. Richard Joseph Devereux, esq. ; 
for Westbury, v. John Lewis Phipps, esq. 

Serecr Commirrer-—Public Petitions, appointed. 

Pustic Bitts — Ordered — Election Expenses ; 
East India Irrigation and Canal Company * ; 
County Courts *. ve 

First Reading — Election Expenses [7]; East 
India Irrigation and Canal Company® [8]; 
County Courts * [9]. 


FOREIGN MAILS.--QUESTION, 


Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, When the Return, ordered 
by the House of Commons on the 24th 
July 1868, of the number of Foreign 
Mails daily to and from London, vid 
France and vid Belgium, and the capitals 
and chief cities in Europe and Turkey, 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, that the 
Return was now ready, and would be laid 
upon the table as soon as an order was 
made to that effect. An order was made 
in the last Parliament; but it would be 
necessary that it should be repeated be- 
fore the Return could be presented. 


THE TREASURY BOARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table the Treasury Minute or Minutes 
regulating the position and functions of 
the several members of the present 
Treasury Board ? 

Mr. AYRTON stated that the Trea- 
sury Minute referred to would be laid 
upon the table at the next sitting of the 
House. 
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tugal by the Treaty of Lisbon in 1842; 
ABMY—TRAINING OF THE aa and, whats Her Majesty's Government 
MILITIA.— QUESTION. have received any Memorial, or made 
Coronet FRENCH said, he would beg} any and what representations to the 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, | Portuguese Government on the subject ? 
If the practice of calling out for training| Mr. OTWAY said, it was true that 
annually the English, Welsh, and Scotch | Mr. James Cassells, a British subject 
Regiments of Militia, and, at the same | residing and carrying on business in 
time, neglecting to afford similar advan- | Oporto, was sentenced in November last 
tages to the Irish Regiments, is to be| by a Portuguese Court to banishment 
longer continued; and, if so, for what) for six years; but his hon. and learned 
reason? The right hon. and gallant Friend was incorrect in saying that it 
Gentleman said this was the fifth year | was for the crime of “wanting in respect 
that the Irish regiments of militia had | to the Roman Catholic religion,” such 
not been called out. | want of respect consisting only in con- 
CotonEL FORDE also asked the Secre- | ducting an ordinary Protestant service 
tary of State for War, Whether it is the in his own house. The facts of the case 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government | were these :—Mr. Cassells was put upon 
to call out the Irish Militia this year for | his trial before the Judge of the Court 
training ? of first Instance at Oporto, and a Portu- 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, | guese jury, having waived his privilege 
who rose to answer the Questions, said, | to a mixed jury, and two distinct charges 
that some weeks since his right hon. | were submitted to the jury by the pre- 
Friend the Secretary of State for War | siding Judge in the following terms :— 
had asked the Irish Government whether | 1. Was it proved that the prisoner, act- 
they were desirous that the Irish Militia | ing in contravention of the religion of 
should be embodied during the present | the country, by law established, had held 
year. The question received very care-| meetings in his own house composed of 
ful consideration indeed at the hands of | individuals residing in his own parish 
the Irish Government, and it was decided and in the neighbourhood; 2. Was it 
that, on the whole, it would be better to| proved that he had by reading, by 
defer that operation for the present—he | speech, or by act induced three indi- 
might say only for another year. He/| viduals to hold doctrines at variance 
need scarcely remind his right hon. and | with the religion of the country, and had 
gallant Friend that they had not yet be- | he endeavoured to make proselytes and 
gun to undertake the task of governing | converts to a religion not approved by 
Ireland under the provisions of the ordi-| the Church? The Judge further sub- 
nary law, and if any error were com-| mitted the following point in extenu- 
mitted it would be better that that error | ation:—Were the good conduct and 
should be on the side of caution. charities of the prisoner, at the time of 
his alleged criminal act, proved as an 
extenuating circumstance in his favour ? 
cee a RITISH SULIRGr | Of these three points the jury decided 
oe 7 the first two in the affirmative, by majo- 

a. rities, and they unanimously assented to 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, he! the last proposition. The Judge, in con- 
would beg to ask the Under Secretary of | formity with Article 130 of the Penal 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he | Code, sentenced Mr. Cassells to banish- 
has received information that Mr. James| ment from the kingdom for a period of 
Cassells, a British subject residing and/| six years, and to pay the costs of trial. 
carrying on business at Oporto, was sen-| Mr. Cassells immediately appealed to a 
tenced in November last by a Portuguese | Superior Court, and the result of that 
Court to banishment for six years, for} appeal was not yet known at the Foreign 
the crime of ‘wanting in respect to the| Office. Of course his hon. and learned 
Roman Catholic religion,” such want of} Friend would see that pending that ap- 
respect consisting cole in conducting an| peal it would not be in conformity with 
ordinary Protestant service in his own! the custom of the Government to take 
house; whether this sentence is not an| any further proceedings in the matter. 
infringement of the religious liberty | It appears that the authorities undertook 
guaranteed to British subjects in Por-| these proceedings against Mr. Cassells 
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with very great reluctance, and that they 
spared no efforts to induce him to desist 
from practices which they considered to be 
illegal. However, his hon. and learned 
Friend must not suppose that the matter 
was one of indifference to the British Go- 
vernment. The interests of Mr. Cassells 
had been watched over by Mr. Crawford, 
the British Consul at Oporto, who had 
instructed counsel to attend; and Her 
Majesty’s Minister had been instructed 
to request of the Portuguese Government 
that no delay should take place in having 
the appeal heard. When the result of 
that ‘appeal reached Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment it would be for them to con- 
sider whether it was necessary to take 
any further proceedings or not. With 
regard to the other part of the Question 
he might say, that the Earl of Clarendon 
had received communications from the 
Wesleyan body and also from the Scot- 
tish Reformation Society on the subject. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM said, the 
second part of his Question had not been 
answered. 

Mr. OTWAY said, it would be pre- 
mature to give any opinion upon that 
until they knew the result of the appeal, 
and had an opportunity of considering 
the evidence. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1867.—THE RATE-PAYING CLAUSES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. CHARLES FORSTER said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to repeal the Ratepay- 
ing Clauses of the Reform Act, and to 
restore the system of Compound Rating ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
is perfectly warranted in asking a Ques- 
tion on the matter, which has excited 
considerable interest in the country. I 
am afraid, however, I must ask his in- 
dulgence, in so far that it would not be 
possible for me fully and clearly to make 
known the intentions of the Government 
in answer to the Question, without anti- 
cipating the statement which is to be 
made in a few days by my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Poor Law 
Board (Mr. Goschen). To answer his 
Question according to the letter, how- 
ever, I may say that we do not propose 
to repeal the ratepaying clauses of the 
Reform Act, or to restore, in the letter, 
the system of compound rating. We re- 
cognize the existence of a practical griev- 

Mr. Otway 
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ance and desire to apply a remedy with- 
out at the same time re-opening the po- 
litical controversies of the Reform Act. 
I think my hon. Friend will find, when 
the plan of the Government is ‘before 
him, as it will be in the course of a few 
days, that, although we do not in the 
letter and form restore the system of 
compound rating, we do obtain from 
the remedy which we propose to apply 
those advantages which that system is 
calculated to secure. 


CAPE COLONY— 
ENSLAVEMENT OF KAFFIR CHILDREN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. R. FOWLER said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been directed 
to the systematic enslavement of Kaffir 
children by the Boers of the Trans-vaal 
Republic; whether any step have been 
taken to induce the authorities to fulfil 
that provision of the Treaty of 1852 
which prohibited slavery; and, whether 
there is any objection to produce on an 
early day all the Correspondence on this 
subject which has taken place between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
vernor of the Cape Colony or any other 
persons either in this Country or in South 
Africa? He must ask the indulgence of 
the House for a few minutes while he 
entered into some explanation. It might 
be in the recollection of the House that 
the Boers were a people of Dutch origin 
who originally settled at the Cape, but, 
in consequence of the passing of the 
Emancipation Act of 1834, they, having 
been large holders of Hottentot slaves, 
considered their rights invaded and left 
the Cape, moving northwards across the 
Vaal, where they settled in one of the 
finest tracts of land in South Africa. 
There they were a source of very great 
difficulty, owing to their constant contests 
with the Native tribes, and occasional 
hostility towards the British Government. 
Lord Grey, in a despatch dated Novem- 
ber, 1850, said— 

“Tt is clear that the Boers have not the slight- 
est claim to the territory which they occupy 
beyond the Vaal river, and 1 trust that no time 
will be lost in carrying into effect the measures 
which I have recommended for encouraging and 
assisting the Native tribes whom they are oppres- 
sing to assert their rights, and to defend them- 
selves,” 

A treaty was made by the British Go- 
vernment with the Trans-vaal Boers in 
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1852, by which the independence of the 
South African blic was acknow- 
ledged. This convention with the Boers 
who crossed the Vaal river under Preto- 
rius was drawn up on the 16th of 
January, 1852, between Major W. 8. 
Hogge and Mr. C. M. Owen, Commis- 
sioners for settling and adjusting the 
eastern and north-eastern boundaries of 
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“ That ever since the annexation of the Orange 
River Sovereignty (since abandoned) in 1848, the 
emigrant farmers who settled over the Vaal River, 
and formed a Government of their own, under 
the style of the South African Republic, have 
carried on a system of slavery, under the guise 
of child apprenticeship—such children being the 
result of raids carried on against Native tribes, 
whose men are slaughtered, but whose children 
and property are seized, the one being enslaved 
and sold as ‘apprentices,’ the other being appro- 


the Cape Colony on the one part, and on | priated 


the other, a deputation of emigrant far- 
mers residing north of the Vaal river, 
and was generally favourable to the 
Boers. It contained these two articles— 

“ Tt is agreed that no slavery is, or shall be, 
permitted or practised in the country to the north 
of the Vaal River by the emigrant farmers. 

“Tt is agreed that no objection shall be made 
by any British authority against the emigrant 
Boers purchasing their supplies of ammunition in 
any of the British colonies and possessions in 
South Africa, it being mutually understood that 
all trade in ammunition with the Native tribes is 
prohibited, both by the British Government and 
the emigrant farmers on both sides of the Vaal 
River.” 

The effect of this convention was to 
place the Native tribes at the mercy of 
the Boers, who were able to secure an 
unlimited supply of ammunition, while 
the Native tribes were cut off from it. 
The result was that a system of slavery 
had grown up, and 6,000 children were 
now held in slavery by the Boers. In 
support of the statement, he could cite 
Dr. Livingstone, who, in a memorial to 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), when 
he was Colonial Secretary, on the 12th 
of December, 1852, stated that, owing to 
a quarrel between the Boers and the 
Natives among whom he was residing, 
the Native town in which he lived was 
attacked and destroyed, his own house 
was plundered and his property taken. 
He was obliged in consequence to enter 
upon that course of travels which im- 
mortalized his name. In conversation, 
Dr. Livingstone told him (Mr. R. Fowler) 
that on a subsequent visit to the country 
of the Boers he found among them chil- 
dren who had been brought i in his 
own missionary schools, and who were 
detained in slavery by the Boers. Evi- 


dence as to the horrors attending this | 


system of slavery had been adduced by 
residents of Natal; and its Legislative 
Council, on the 10th of August last, 
passed a series of resolutions on the sub- 
ject, in which they declared—but he 
should not rest his case on any private 
information however respectable— 
VOL. CXCIY. [rump series. ] 





“That the existence of this system of slavery, 
attended as it is by indescribable atrocities and 
evils, is a notorious fact to all persons acquainted 
with the Trans-vaal Republic ; that these so-called 
‘destitute children’ are bought and sold under 
the denomination of ‘black ivory ;’ that these 
evils were fully admitted by persons officially cog- 
nizant of them ata public meeting held in Potchef- 
stroom, the chief town of the Republic, in April, 
1868, and that the whole subject has been brought 
fully under the notice of the High Commis- 
sioner.” 


The Zrans-vaal Argus, a paper published 
in the South African Republic, reported 
a _— meeting, held at the house of a 
field cornet, for the purpose of consider- 
ing certain proceedings of the Volksraad, 
in relation to the Natives, at which ter- 
rible pictures were drawn of the suffer- 
ing entailed by the raids and of the 
slavery to which the children were re- 
duced. It was stated that in one case a 
number of children, too young to be 
removed, were collected in a heap and 
burned alive. In another case, it ap- 
ared that a field cornet had possessed 
imself of a Native child, whose mother 
had been fired at and wounded, and left 
on the road until picked up by some 
Kaffirs, who had her conveyed to their 
kraal, where she died next day. Mr. 
Robinson, an Englishman, Chairman of 
the Volksraad, the Legislative Council 
of the South African Republic, was re- 
ported to have said— 
“Tle was of opinion that it was right and 
eo conduct to shoot down the miserable 
affirs. If it had been he he would have acted 
similarly, and he wished the last Kaffir was out of 
the world.” 
From the papers published in the South 
African Republic, it appeared that ne- 
gotiations had been going on for some 
time for the recognition of the Republic 
by the Prussian Government, and the 
last number of the Zrans-vaal Argus re- 
ceived in this country announced that a 
Prussian Consul to the Republic had ac- 
tually been appointed. Considering the 
limited commercial relations of the Re- 
public with Prussia, such an appointment 
was unnecessary and, therefore, myste- 
F 
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rious. Seeing that the evidence of the 
atrocities could not be doubted, that they 
were vouched for by the Natal Legisla- 
tive Council, and that this country ac- 
knowledged the independence of the 
South African Republic on the express 
condition that no slavery should exist in 
the Republic, he thought the matter was 
one worthy a few moments’ attention 
from the House. At all events, he hoped 
it would receive the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and of the dis- 
tinguished Statesman who presided over 
the Colonial Office. 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, he was 
sure the House would agree that no 
apology was required from the hon. 
Member for having brought this most 
important question, in a speech of studied 
moderation, before the House. Every 
statement made by the hon. Gentleman 
he was obliged to endorse. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not any pre- 
cisely official information, because we 
had no diplomatic agent in the Trans-vaal 
Republic; but at the same time the Go- 
vernment had received, both from the 
Governor of the Cape and the Governor 
of Natal, and from Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner to the Mixed Court held at the 
Cape, statements fully corroborating all 
that had been said by the hon. Member. 
There could be no doubt that, in contra- 
vention of a solemn treaty, there existed 
an organized system of slavery in the 
Trans-vaal Republic. The system was 
the sending forth of commandos to 
kidnap Kaffir children, whose parents 
were murdered in order to render the 
children destitute orphans, on which plea 
they were subjected to so-called appren- 
ticeship for a long term of years, that 
apprenticeship being slavery. For 
several years past the attention of suc- 
cessive Governments had been called to 
this matter. In 1865 it was brought 
under the notice of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. Cardwell) by the then Gover- 
nor, Sir Philip Wodehouse, and instruc- 
tions were given him to address a strong 
remonstrance to the Governor of the 
Trang-vaal Republic. This and subse- 
quent remonstrances when Lord Carnar- 
von was Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, had not produced any effect, 
and about a month before the late Go- 
vernment went out of Office, the Duke 
of Buckingham gave authority to the 
Governor of the Cape to withdraw from 


Mr. R. Fowler 
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the permission to receive ammunition 
and arms from the British colonists. 
That was a curious and unjust clause in 
the Treaty of 1852 which permitted arms 
and ammunition to be sold to the in- 
habitants of the Republic and prohibited 
their being sold to the Kaffirs; but now 
both were placed on the same footing. 
In asking what steps the Government 
were going to take in this matter, the 
hon. Gentleman must remember the 
great distance between any of our settle- 
ments and the Trans-vaal Republic, and 
the impossibility of our acting upon the 
Republic by any but moral means. 
In the able pamphlet published on 
this subject it was said that moral 
means would probably be sufficient, and 
at all events Her Majesty’s Government 
were not desirous of resorting to any 
other, but they were willing to do 
all that they could in that direction. 
What they most trusted to was the con- 
trast which our settlement at Natal pre- 
sented to the barbarous system which 
prevailed in the Trans-vaal Republic. In 
Natal there were about 250,000 Natives, 
a large number of whom had come in 
from other districts in order to have the 
advantage of British protection. Among 
them barbarous customs were rapidly 
disappearing, and civilization rapidly 
progressing ; they were cultivating the 
land and starting sugar manufactories, 
which were worked by steam power ; and 
the material interests of the community 
were being immensely promoted, and the 
public revenues increased by the freedom 
of the Native population. Some 20,000 
young men, Kaffirs, were employed 
every year in the Natal settlement by 
tha Dabioeee settlers. We must trust 
that when their neighbours of the 
Trans-vaal Republic saw the effect of 
justice and equity in dealing with the 
Native population, when they saw that 
the Natives were capable of civilization, 
and that their labour could be procured 
without any of those atrocities by which 
they sought to obtain it, they would 
adopt those principles of justice which 
in the Natal district had proved so con- 
ducive to the material interests of the 
colony. If the hon. Member would 
move for the Papers he had referred to, 
there would not be the least objection to 
produce them. 

Mr. GILPIN said, he was equally gra- 
tified with the manner in which the Ques- 
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tion had been brought forward, and the 
Answer which had been given,‘for theGo- 
vernment could not be asked to do more 
than exercise a moral influence to put a 
stop to this slavery, and, happily, ee 
lish influence was great in that district. 
He had some relations with Natal, and 
had communications from the colony 
every month, and he believed that the 
case against the Trans-vaal Republic had 
not been overstated. It was a pity that 
when we had abolished slavery in the 
West it should be continued in the East 
in this gross form. 


PROPOSED VIADUCT ON THE 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he would beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works a 
Question relative to the Viaduct from 
Charing Cross Bridge to Wellington 
Street, Strand, — to be made on 
the Thames Emb. ent by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The importance 
and urgency of the subject induced 
him to bring it forward early in the Ses- 
sion. Its importance might be gathered 
from the fact that it amounted simply to 
this—whether £245,000 of ratepayers’ 
money was to be unprofitably expended 
on a scheme which would occupy a large 
portion of the Thames Embankment, re- 
claimed from the river at great cost, 
destroy a magnificent site for a public 
building, and give in return a roadway 
of little or no value to the public? The 
Board of Works was blameless in the 
matter, as it was bound by an Act of 
Parliament to carry out the scheme. The 
connection of the Board with the Viaduct 
scheme was briefly this:—The Metropo- 
litan Commission of Sewers, created 
under the 11 & 12 Vict., became by the 
18 & 19 Vict. the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, a body invested with enormous 
taxing powers, and charged with the 
duty of carrying out metropolitan im- 
provements. The Thames Embankment, 
though originally recommended by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and more seriously 
proposed by Sir Frederick Trench in 
1824, owed its construction in a great 
measure to a suggestion of that very 
able man, Sir John Thwaites, during 
the consideration of the proposal to carry 
the sewage of the metropolis to the 
mouth of the Thames. Sir Joseph Paxton 
took up the idea, a Committee of the 





House reported favourably upon it, a 
Royal Commission did the same, and in 
1862 Parliament entrusted the Board of 
Works with the duty of constructing the 
Embankment. The scheme involved the 
making of approaches to the Embank- 
ment from the Strand. Part of the 
scheme was a roadway from the neigh- 
bourhood of Chari to Wellington 
Street, in the Strand, or, properly speak- 
ing, Lancaster Place. en the matter 
was handed over to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, they did not think that 
the best line of road, so they proposed 
another. A Committee of the House of 
Commons sat upon it. There were va- 
rious schemes, with a detailed account 
of which he would not trouble the House; 
but last year a Bill was passed, laying 
down a line of road, and under that Bill 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, what- 
ever their own feelings might be, were 
obliged to carry out the Viaduct he had 
described, and which was so much ob- 
jected to. It was true the Board had 
not yet accepted contracts for the work, 
but they had issued the necessary no- 
tices, and tenders had been advertised 
for, and, unless Parliament stepped in, 
the work would have to be gone on with, 
because the hands of the Board were 
absolutely tied. A very strong feeling 
on the subject had arisen in the metro- 
polis during the last fortnight. The 
Rev. Henry White, chaplain of the Savoy 
Chapel, had given a very clear descrip- 
tion of the roadway in a letter to the 
Editor of Zhe Times, and in ‘company 
with himself and others had stated the 
reasons against making it to the First 
Commissioner of Works, who, he was 
glad to say, appeared to sympathize with 
the object of the deputation. The points 
laid before the right hon. Gentleman 
were the expense and waste which the 
construction of the Viaduct would involve, 
its unsightliness when completed, and 
the destruction of a most admirable site 
for a public building. The objectors to 
the scheme included the District Board 
of Works, represented on the deputation 
by Mr. Jones, who said the Board had 
never been consulted upon the subject, 
and had petitioned against the work as 
soon as its true character became known. 
He had that evening presented a petition 
from St. James’s Vestry, declaring the 
proposed structure unsightly, and of 
questionable utility for purposes of 
traffic. The House was merely asked to 
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ostpone the work for a time until it had 
eet positively ascertained whether this 
Viaduct was necessary, in addition to 
those two main thoroughfares, the Em- 
bankment and the Strand, one of which 
was as yet unopened. It had been sug- 
gested that the Viaduct was designed 
more as a ready means of communication 
between Downing Street and Whitehall 
and Somerset House than for the public 
convenience ; but in any case it was not 
too much that Parliament should be 
asked to stay the hand of the Metropo- 
litan Board—which really did not want 
to carry out the work—if it were only to 
preserve the eight acres of reclaimed 
land as a site for some public building. 
He invited any hon. Member who had 
not already done so to take a walk on 
the Embankment, and what would he 
see? In the first place, he would see 
executed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works the finest granite wall in the 
world; and if he went as far as Waterloo 
Bridge he would find Somerset House 
and that beautiful bridge on the one 
side, and almost as a matter of necessity 
something was required by way of 
balance on the other. If they should 
have nothing of the kind, the result 
would be that this beautiful spot, so well 
adapted for the ornament of the metro- 
polis, would be occupied by a road or 
viaduct, which, however constructed, 
must necessarily be a very great eyesore. 
They all knew that the buildings on the 
spot where this Viaduct would be were 
not ornamental, and, unless negotiations 
were entered into between the Govern- 
ment and the proprietors, all that the 
latter would look to was to see that they 
had made of their property the most 
profitable investment. They might have 
warehouses or dwelling-houses, factories 
or gas works, on the spot, or, in short, 
anything which would be most profitable 
to the owners. Now, there was an im- 
portant moral and an important principle 
involved in this matter. The moral he 
held to be this :—whether in this metro- 
polis, where so many important railway 
and other works were to be constructed, 
there was to be any controlling power? At 
present there was none—absolutely none. 
That was a state of things which ought 
not to exist in this metropolis, and which 
existed in no other metropolis in the 
world. It was the fault of the House of 
Commons, which did not give sufficient 
power to any authority to step in and 
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interfere. He would give an illustration 
of what he meant. Take the South- 
Western Railway, for instance. Sup- 
pose it wanted to extend from the south 
to the north of London, and to join the 
Great Northern. What had it to do? 
Simply to deposit its plans, its estimates, 
and all that was required by the Board 
of Trade within a certain day; it came 
then before Parliament, and its scheme 
was submitted to a Committee of that 
House. Now that Committee took no 
cognizance whatever of the nature of the 
works, so far as affected the beauty of 
the metropolis, whether they would de- 
stroy it or not. If the plans were 
deposited, the money lodged, and the 
public requirements of traffic seemed 
to render such a railway necessary, 
the Committee would pass it without 
further question. What was the re- 
sult? Why, that they had got Hun- 
gerford Bridge, which intercepted the 
view of the Houses of Parlidment from 
Waterloo Bridge; and with regard to 
Cannon Street they had got a mon- 
strous tubular station which jutted into 
the Thames at one side and cut off the 
view of St. Paul’s. Now, if there were 
any one in the metropolis responsible 
for its public works those two structures 
would not have been erected. One of 
the disadvantages of the divided au- 
thority which existed was that the road- 
way parallel to the Thames, which they 
all desired to see completed, could not 
be made for five years, because Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom had given the Me- 
tropolitan District Railway Company 
power to scoop and burrow under the 
roadway, and until their railway was 
constructed the road could not be made. 
Further, one Committee of the House 
decided that this Metropolitan Railway 
Company should run a portion of their 
line on arches in order that the water- 
rights of certain persons might be pre- 
served; but subsequently another Com- 
mittee decided that the railway should be 
in the inside of an embankment. There- 
fore they had one Committee deciding 
one thing, and another another. Why, 
it was simply because of these divided 
powers and of there being nobody to 
control them, and the Board of Works 
and the Railway Company could not come 
for such a long time to a settlement about 
this railway. He had spoken of the 
ability of Sir John Thwaites and the 
Metropolitan Board. He had already 
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said that the wall they had erected was 
the most beautiful river wall in the 
world. But whom had the public to 
thank for it? Was it the House, or a 
Royal Commission, or the Government ? 
Nothing of the kind, it was Sir John 
Thwaites and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He had said to Sir John 
Thwaites, ‘‘ You have made a most beau- 
tiful wall; but I just want to ask you, 
as far as a Committee of the House of 
Commons, as far as a Royal Commis- 
sion, as far as the First Commissioner of 
Works, or any other officer of Govern- 
ment were concerned, might you not 
have erected anything in the shape of a 
wall you chose, whether of concrete or 
of brick ?”? And the answer was that it 
was so. He hoped that state of things 
would be put an end to, that the Govern- 
ment would pay attention to this ques- 
tion, and lay down a new system. He 
might cite other instances, but he would 
not. All he wanted was that the Office 
of the First Commissioner should be so 
constituted as to have a Board, chosen, 
he would say, by the Institute of Archi- 
tects, and with the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works as a mem- 
ber, who would advise the First Com- 
missioner on all these matters. Indeed, 
the First Commissioner had already 
made a salutary change by putting Mr. 
Fergusson, a first-class architect, in the 
office. The additional Board might be 
made to consist of two members ap- 
pointed by the Institute of Architects, 
two appointed by the Royal Academy, 
and one appointed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. He believed, with a 
Board so constituted, no public work 
could be constructed, and no Act of Par- 
liament sanctioning one could be ob- 
tained unless the First Commissioner of 
Works was satisfied that it would be an 
embellishment to the metropolis and not 
the reverse. He had prepared a Reso- 
lution on the subject to this effect, that 
it was not expedient to proceed with the 
papeere road or Viaduct from Hunger- 
ord to Waterloo Bridge until the subject 
should be submitted for further con- 
sideration to a Committee of that House. 
According to the forms of the House he 
he could not move it now, but he would 
on Monday next give Notice of a Motion 
on the subject. He hoped, however, 
that the First Commissioner would ren- 
der it unnece for him to move any 
Resolution, by taking the matter up and 





refering it to either a Royal Commission 
or a Committee of the House. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he concurred in 
the view taken by the noble Lord. He 
believed the proposed work was a mere 
blunder on the part of those with whom 
it had originated. He could not discover 
that anybody liked this scheme. The 
Board of Works did not like it, though 
they were carrying it out; the First 
Commissioner of Works did not like it ; 
and the ratepayers of London dfd not 
like it, beccause it would involve them 
in an expenditure of £245,000. He 
really thought the very finest site in all 
London for a magnificent public build- 
ing would be sacrificed if this Viaduct 
was erected. They were now making 
the river Thames one of the most beau- 
tiful in the world, and it would be the 
most puerile folly to throw away those 


|eight acres by cutting them asunder by 


this Viaduct. There really ought to be 
some one with greater powers than the 
First Commissioner to judge in such 
matters ; and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give the House the 
benefit of his views on the subject. 
Viscount BURY said, he was anxious, 


| as a Director of the South Western Rail- 


way Company, that it should not go forth 
to the shareholders that the case hypo- 
thetically put by his noble Friend (Lord 
Elcho) was an actual case. It was not 
in the contemplation of the Company to 
throw a bridge across the Thames, or 
make any extension of their line in the 
manner imagined by his noble Friend. 
But he agreed with his noble Friend 
that if that Railway did wish to make 
any such extension, there was no con- 
trolling authority which could prevent 
them from disfiguring a magnificent site 
by erecting there one the greatest mon- 
strosities in the world. He did not say 
that each separate authority, if left to 
itself, might not be competeht to do 
what was right in that matter; but the 
conflict of authority which existed caused 
the most complete anarchy. Before 
coming down to the House, he had in- 
spected the site to which his noble Friend 
otiuded, and found the Embankment 
blocked up with all kinds of work ; yet 
the several works were not to be carried 
out contemporaneously, but one was to 
be commenced after another was done. 
After Sir John Thwaites and his col- 
leagues had finished the Embankment, 
then came the Metropolitan Railway, 
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which dug up all that had been laid, or 
burrowed under the Embankment; and 
that Railway Company had power to de- 
prive the public for five long years of 
the enjoyment of that Embankment. 
Nor was that all. Somehow or other— 
he could not tell in what way, or who 
was responsible for it— an Act passed 
through Parliament last Session, further 
to aggravate the condition of anarchy in 
which the Thames Embankment stood 
by tlfe building upon arches of a road, 
with a gradual slope, that would for ever 
utterly disfigure and destroy one of the 
noblest sites in Europe. Every hon. 
Member to whom he had mentioned the 
matter had told him that it had come 
upon him with surprise; indeed, many 
hon. Gentlemen were quite startled on 
hearing that such a work was contem- 
plated. He trusted that the House of 
Commons would put down its foot on 
that extraordinary state of things, and 
pause before the Act of last Session was 
carried out. The ratepayers did not 
desire this Viaduct, nor did the traffic 
which now passed along the Strand re- 
quire it. Indeed, the whole question of 
the Thames Embankment had been 
muddled. When it was first projected, 
all those squalid buildings which abut- 
ted on the river, and were valuable only 
because they so abutted, were not bought 
up—that would have been a sensible 
thing — but their water privileges were 
bought up; and now that the Embank- 
ment ran in front of those squalid build- 
ings they had been made five times more 
valuable than they were before. Thus, 
having first compensated their owners 
for their water privileges, they would 
have to buy the buildings themselves at 
the enhanced value put upon them by 
the very construction of that work. All 
that showed the necessity of establishing 
some such authority in the metropolis as 
his noblé Friend had indicated. 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, his noble 
Friend the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho) was good enough the other 
day to attend at the Office of Works with 
a deputation on that subject, when he 
made to him a reply which he was very 
much afraid he could only repeat that 
evening. The fact was that he had really 
nothing to do officially with the Thames 
Embankment, or with anything which 
might be erected on that great highway. 
All that he could do—and that he had 
promised his noble Friend the other day 
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he would do—was to use what personal 
influence he might have with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and ask them, 
if possible, to check the construction 
of the road and Viaduct, which, there 
could be no doubt, would have the 
effect described by his noble Friend 
and other hon. Members who had 
spoken that evening. The relations be- 
tween the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether official or otherwise, had always 
been of the most friendly and cordial 
character, and Sir John Thwaites and 
Mr. Tite had kindly offered to take such 
steps as were in their power to delay 
the progress of the works. But certain 
notices had been given for the acquisition 
of a part of the site, which were in the 
nature of a contract, and must be carried 
out, although the contract for the works 
themselves had not been entered into. As 
First Commissioner of Works, he had no 
power in that or any other matter to in- 
terfere with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or with the operations of any 
company in the metropolis. His position 
was frequently much misunderstood, and 
he was held responsible for many things 
with which he had nothing to do. It 
was, for instance, popularly supposed 
that he was at the head of the Woods 
and Forests; but such the House knew 
was not the case. He would look at the 
question of control over public buildings 
in the metropolis for a moment from an 
Imperial and not a mere ratepayers’ point 
of view. The House of Commons had 
more thanonce rejected schemes for erect- 
ing a National Gallery on different sites 
which had been proposed, and it had de- 
termined that a National Gallery should 
be erected in Trafalgar Square, at a 
great expense to the nation, on this 
ground, among others, that that was one 
of the finest sites in the world, and that a 
magnificent view of any building there 
erected would be obtained from Parlia- 
ment Street. Well, assuming that build- 
ing to have been erected at the cost of 
the nation, what might happen? It was 
perhaps an extreme yee but some 
railway company might obtain permis- 
sion to unite the Charing Cross Station 
with Brompton, and might throw a 
bridge across the entrance to Parlia- 
ment Street, which would completely de- 
stroy the view of the new National Gal- 


lery, for the sake of which a outlay 
of public money would bios bean in- 
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curred. That was a great evil. How it 
was to be remedied was another ques- 
tion. As First Commissioner of Works 
he had no power whatever to inter- 
fere. On another occasion he might ap- 
peal to the House for its opinion on the 
subject. When the Metropolitan Board 
of Works was first constituted they 
could not undertake any work the ex- 
pense of which exceeded £50,000 with- 
out the approval of the First Com- 
missioner of Works; and before entering 
upon any work exceeding £100,000 they 
were compelled to obtain the sanction of 
Parliament. But in 1858 an Act was 
passed which repealed the sections of the 
previous Act conferring that power on 
the First Commissioner and on Parlia- 
ment. What had been stated in regard to 
the road in question was strictly true; but 
the Metropolitan Board of Works were not 
responsible ; their hands were as much 
tied as his own. When the Thames Em- 
bankment Act was passed it was thought 
by some persons that there ought to be 
a communication between Wellington 
Street, Strand, and Parliament Street, 
in order to divert the traffic, which, it 
was said, was too great for the Strand. 
He had strong doubts whether there was 
any proof that the traffic was too great 
for the Strand; and it was the opinion 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works that 
it would not require dividing at Wel- 
lington Street. But the Committee of 
the House decided that that road should 
be constructed ; so that there would 
be two nearly parallel roads, one of 
which would be partly constructed on a 
Viaduct. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works at once saw that so hideous a 
structure as was at first proposed would 
destroy the whole effect of the Embank- 
ment, and would require a great group 
of buildings to mask it. The Committee, 
however, rejected the scheme of the 
Board of Works for a crescent in front 
of the road and Viaduct. It was first 
decided that this road should lead from 
Wellington Street, but as the narrowest 
part of this street had been selected, the 
line was altered, and the road was to 
commence from the corner of Wellington 
Street and the Strand. Buttheinhabitants 
of the Savoy immediately rose against the 
scheme, and complained that it would dis- 
turb their ancient and venerable grave- 
yard. This led to the final change of 
the plan, by which the communication 
would start from the broadest part of 





Wellington Street. A Bill was passed 
last Session authorizing that deviation ; 
and it was an extraordinary fact that 
that Bill should have apparently got 
through the House without discussion, 
as a fresh opportunity was thus afforded 
of ineeteldnaion the whole question. 
The Embankment road ran along the 
north side of the Thames, and it was 
now proposed that a second road should 
run from Hungerford Bridge almost 
parallel with the Embankment road; and 
should have an ascent of forty feet to 
Lancaster Place, near Waterloo Bridge ; 
but where the Viaduct nearly reached 
the level of the Strand—that was, about 
Salisbury Street and Cecil Street, and 
would prove some use to the public— 
power was given to the owners of the 
property to close those streets with gates, 
which would intercept the communication 
with the Strand. After all, the conveni- 
ence in regard to shortening the distance 
between the Strand and Parliament 
Street would not'be so great as had 
been supposed. He had had the dis- 
tance measured, and found that there 
was a difference of a few feet only be- 
tween that route and the route along the 
Strand into Parliament Street. There 
was no doubt that in an esthetic point 
of view it would be perfectly monstrous 
to have a roadway gradually rising in 
the manner he had described and cutting 
the Embankment diagonally into two 
parts. The expenditure upon this new 
work was a serious matter for the con- 
sideration of the ratepayers of London. 
Estimates had already been given in to 
the extent of £230,000, but that would 
be very far from representing all that 
would be required to be paid. A large 
sum would be required to hide the 
monstrosity from view as much as pos- 
sible by the planting of trees. More- 
over, there would be a great gap left 
behind it similar to the one which lon 

existed in Victoria Street, which woul 

form a hideous receptacle for rubbish, 
dead cats, and other offensive matter; 
and it would be necessary to put the 
ratepayers to considerable additional ex- 
pense to obviate that nuisance by fillin 

up this hollow. But, as he had sai 

before, he had no power to interfere in 
the matter. Sir John Thwaites and the 
Board of Works were as much opposed 
to the making of the road as he was, 
and he felt assured they would do every- 
thing they could to put a stop to its con- 
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struction; but it would be very difficult 
for them to effect that object unless they 
were supported by an expression of the 
opinion and the authority of the House of 
Commons. He himself had contemplated 
the erection of a public building on the 
site in question, which was one of the best 
and most central in the metropolis, and 
the only area sufficiently large and con- 
venient for a good public edifice that 
could now be obtained, but he sud- 
denly found that he was precluded 
from carrying out his intention in that 
respect in consequence of the projected 
construction of a roadway, which would 
be of no use to anybody, to which the 
ratepayers were opposed, and against 
which he believed every man of taste 
would protest. It was in that manner 
that the subject was originally brought 
under his notice, and he was glad to find 
that it had been brought under the no- 
tice of the House, for it was only by the 
expression of a decided opinion on its 
part that the Board of Works would be 
enabled to interfere with the prosecution 
of a scheme which would entirely destroy 
a magnificent site. He thought the course 
proposed by the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) 
was a perfectly right one. A Committee 
of the House would be the proper tri- 
bunal to inquire respecting what was to 
be done. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works was not bound to proceed at once, 
as three years were allowed to construct 
the road; therefore there was plenty of 
time to reverse the decision to which the 
Committee on the Embankment Bill 
had come. And even though a few 
houses were purchased for carrying out 
the work, that would not cause any great 
loss — supposing they were bound to 
bear it. 

Mr. W. COWPER said he must main- 
tain that ample time had been given to 
the consideration of this matter. Eight 
years had elapsed since it was mooted, 
and therefore it could not be said that the 
ratepayers living in the precincts of the 
Savoy had been taken by surprise with 
respect to the construction of the road. 
The road was intended to furnish the 
means of direct communication between 
the eastern part of the Strand and 
Westminster Bridge, and its construction 
formed part of the scheme of the Com- 
mission which was appointed by the 
Crown to recommend a plan of improve- 
ment in that quarter of the metropolis in 
1861. That Commission, he might add, 
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differed very little from the council advo- 
cated by his noble Friend the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), who 
seemed to think that if there were only 
a council to advise the First Commissioner 
of Works every one would be pleased. 
It was composed of men who were 
deemed to be most competent to ad- 
vise on questions of that description. 
Among its members were two emi- 
nent military engineers—General Jebb 
and Captain Douglas Galton—a civil 
engineer, Mr. Maclean—Sir William 
Cubitt, who was at the time Lord Mayor, 
Sir John Thwaites, and Mr. Hunt, the 
Surveyor of Works; so that the Board 
of Works were, through its Chairman, a 
party to the original proposal, for 
although it was true that Sir John 
Thwaites had not signed the Report, be- 
cause he objected to one of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, yet he 
had expressed his entire concurrence in 
the general scheme suggested. The 
Report, accompanied by a plan for a 
roadway, was, among other Papers laid 
before Parliament, and was in the follow- 
ing year 1862 submitted to a Committee 
of the House of Commons; so that the 
whole of the proceedings connected with 
the matter were as deliberate as possible, 
and it was rather too late to object to 
the roadway on the ground that nothing 
had ever been heard of it before. The 
road would be very useful, as the only 
convenient communication between the 
Strand and the Embankment, and as 
a relief to the traffic at Charing Cross 
and the Strand. The higher part of 
the Viaduct would not be constructed 
on the Embankment itself, but on the 
ground which was now occupied by 
the houses between Cecil Street and 
Lancaster Place. He might further ob- 
serve in reply to those who objected 
to the roadway because it would, in 
their opinion, occupy a space which was 
valuable as a site for public buildings, 
that the original plan for the Thames 
Embankment was that the greater por- 
tion of it should he laid out as a recrea- 
tion ground for the public, and not used 
for building purposes. An open space 
of that kind would be very ornamental. 
It would be better to let new buildings 
rise on the space only where old buildings 
now stand. The building which his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Layard) proposed 
to erect would be placed at the bottom of 
the Adelphi Terrace. He (Mr. W. 
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Cowper) did not think that would be a 
favourable place for the erection of such 
a building. If the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had objected to this roadway 
they might have pro to repeal the 
clause of the Act relating to it, but he 
had never heard of a proposal to repeal 
it. They could not at that moment repeal 
an Act of Parliament; but a Committee 
of the House might consider whether 
this road really involved the objections 
urged by his noble Friend, or whether 
the benefit of the communication could 
be obtained without disfigurement and 
without needless sacrifice of space. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was of opinion that the h of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Hampshire (Mr. W. F. ay gee was 
the clearest illustration they had yet had 
of the defects of the existing system, and 
the most complete and clinching confir- 
mation of all the arguments which had 
been urged by the preceding speakers. 
The very length of time over which, 
according to his statement, the arrange- 
ments had spread, concluding with the 
total ignorance which existed as to 
the ultimate form which they had as- 
sumed, was the severest possible con- 
demnation of the entire affair. The 
right hon. Member had shown that not- 
withstanding the agencies of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and of the First 
Commissioner of Works, the complicated 
commissions, notices, forms of the House, 
and so forth, a Bill had passed through 
Parliament of which nobody knew any- 
thing, and which everybody was startled 
at when they first happened to hear of 
it. Now, if such a thing occurred under 
the present cumbrous management, it 
proved not only that they were very 
naughty children indeed, but that they 
had schoolmasters trained upon very bad 
models, and that some organization 
should set to work to alter the whole 
system. It was really appealing a good 
deal to their imagination to tell them, 
as his right hon. Friend had just done, 
that a temporary Commission had the 
same power as, or was in any way 
equivalent to, a formal Council. He 
admitted that the merits of the proposed 
Council, on which the noble Lord the 
Member ‘for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) laid so much stress, were not 
strictly germane to the present question, 
and that a at deal might on this 
point be upon the other side. But 





to contend that a temporary Commission, 
appointed without any responsibility, and 
merely to deal with a particular matter, 
would have the same authority, either in 
the eyes of Parliament or of the public, as 
a permanent Board would be to say what 
few could agree to. The fact was that 
division of responsibility ended with no 
responsibility at allin the management 
of our public buildings. At each change 
of Government some accomplished gen- 
tleman found himself appointed to a 
Commissionership, which foreign jour- 
nals translated Ministére des Travaux 
Publiques, and yet in the greater part 
of all that concerned the public works of 
the largest and most important city of 
the Empire, he had no more authority 
than the beadle at the Burlington Ar- 
cade. The Commissioner had, indeed, a 
few parks to look after ; he might order 
about a few statues and plant a few 
flower-beds; and he was the authority 
whenever a public Department wanted 
to order a little new furniture. Such 
was the level of the English idea of 
Minister of Public Works. He trusted, 
however, that after the discussion of that 
evening something better might arise. 
He ) Beresford Hope) had often 
raised his voice in the un-Reformed Par- 
liament for a strong Minister of Arts and 
Architecture. He trusted now that the 
Reformed Parliament would grasp the 
conception. He hailed the manly speech 
of the right hon. Member for Southwark 
i Layard) and his courageous con- 
ession of official impotence; and, in so 
doing, he claimed that the present First 
Commissioner should follow up his words 
with deeds, and propose some effective 
remedy. After what had taken place, 
the obnoxious Viaduct was, of course, 
doomed ; but the evening’s work would 
only have been half done if the benefit 
of the debate were to stop there. He 
called upon his right hon. Friend to 
propose some measure which should re- 
organize and strengthen our adminis- 
tration of public works. And now a 
few words with regard to the particular 
question at present before the House. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
South Hampshirehad indeed, ed that 
this Viaduct would go a very short way 
over the reclaimed land, and would be 
chiefly carried through the ruinous houses 
upon the present river’s bank. Not long 
ago, however, he happened accidentally 
to see what he believed was the authen- 
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tic plan of the site ; and unless his senses 
deceived him, the major portion of the 
Viaduct was to run upon the reclaimed 
land, and it was only to touch existing 
houses at either end. In short, if the 
right hon. Gentleman would refresh his 
memory by looking at the plans he would 
see that the whole of this portion of the 
reclaimed land would be hopelessly eaten 
up by the waste of space incident to the 
transverse course of the Viaduct. As to 
the argument that a public building ought 
not to be placed upon that plot because 
the land was originally laid out for a park 
or public recreation ground, that was not 
to the point of the present debate, and 
he wondered that the right hon. Member 
for South Hampshire urged it as if it had 
been. It might, indeed, beaquestion here- 
after whether a fine public building or a 
public garden were the more desirable use 
of the ground. That was a fair matter 
for a debate. Either would be a noble, 
and, so to speak, an Imperial destination 
of that magnificent area, but both would 
be made impossible if this wretched 
Viaduct were to be carried out. Let the 
House clear the way to the discussion 
by deciding that, in some form or other, 
the land reclaimed from the river shall 
be devoted to public purposes, and not 
be surrendered to private enterprize, 
and prostituted to wharves and ware- 
houses. 


THE CRIMINAL CLASSES.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
has seen a statement in the police report, 
as reported in Zhe Times of the 17th 
instant, to the following effect :— 


“That at the Southwark Police-court a man 
named George Roberts, aged sixty-five, was 
charged on remand with being in the area of a 
certain house for the purpose of committing a 
felony ; that further evidence was given by Richard 
Kemp, one of the warders at Wandsworth, who 
said that the prisoner was one of the oldest 
burglars in England, many years ago he was 
cast for death, and that sentence was commuted 
to transportation for life; that he received a 
ticket of leave, and had since been twice trans- 
ported for life, and liberated with license ; that at 
the September Sessions of the Central Criminal 
Court in 1866 witness was present when pri- 
soner was tried for burglary, and sentenced to 
eighteen months’ lard labour, and that he be- 
lieved that he had since been convicted in the 
country. Mr. Burcham sentenced him to three 
months’ hard labour for being in inclosed premises 
for an unlawful purpose.” 


He wished to know whether that state- 
Mr. Beresford Hope 
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ae as reported represented the facts 
accurately ; whether, if accurate, those 
facts were in accordance with, or con- 
trary to, the existing state of the Law; 
and, whether, in either alternative, the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken, or 
proposes to take, any steps to remedy 
such an anomalous and extraordinary 
state of things? He craved the indul- 
gence of the House for a few moments 
while he made a few remarks on a sub- 
ject affecting all. classes of society. If 
the details referred to in this Question 
were accurately stated, he could hardly 
imagine that the Home Office Circular 
issued by Sir George Grey on the 15th 
of August, 1864, had in this particular 
case been complied with in every point. 
He was quite aware that, in making 
these remarks, he was trenching on the 
entire subject of the treatment of our 
criminal population and their alleged 
rights. He maintained, however, that 
the rights of society and of peaceable 
and orderly men must take precedence 
| of the alleged rights of criminals, whose 
| only trade was violence and robbery, 
| and who were at war with all mankind. 
If any individual came before a magis- 
trate, and, to use the common phrase, 
‘swore the peace”? against any other 
individual, alleging that he went in fear 
of him, the person against whom the 
application was made was bound under 
surety to keep the peace, not only to- 
wards the complainant, but towards all 
Her Majesty’s subjects. Now, if an 
individual possessed this right as against 
any other individual, why should society 
at large be debarred from exercising itcol- 
lectively against the whole of the criminal 
class? It might, perhaps, be urged that 
our prisons were already full to overflow- 
ing; but how could it be otherwise while 
we pursued the present system of trans- 
porting none of our criminals, and of 
hanging very few, who, he was afraid, 
were in some instances, by no means the 
worst of them. If we were to turn 
loose a large number of criminals with- 
out an adequate system of supervision, 
what would become of society? He 
would not go into the subject more fully 
at present, because he believed that a 
Bill was about tod be brought forward 
in reference to it, so that the House 
would have an opportunity of dealing 
with the question in a comprehensive 
and liberal manner. This was a ques- 
tion affecting the whole community, and 
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it ought to be treated without regard to 
party or political views. He trusted 
that criminals liberated on ticket of 
leave would be subjected to supervision, 
for he could not see that there was any 
hardship in placing a criminal who had 
several times offended against the law 
under the surveillance of the police for 
the remainder of his life. If the man al- 
luded to in his Question as having been 
thrice sentenced to transportation for life, 
had been subjected on his liberation with 
license to the surveillance of the police, 
he would not have had an opportunity 
of committing the fresh offences with 
which he was charged. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would introduce 
into any measure he might bring for- 
ward stringent clauses to repress the 
criminal population of this country, as 
the peaceful and well-disposed members 
of society were entitled to that protec- 
tion at the hands of the Government. 
Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, the very 
short Notice I received of the hon. 
Baronet’s intention to put his Question 
prevents me from giving a complete 
Answer to it. The whole of the case re- 
ferred to rests solely upon what was said 
by a warder at Wandsworth, and his 
statement is so extraordinary that I ima- 
gine it will not be found, on inquiry, to 
have any foundation whatever in truth. 
The only record at the Home Office, with 
regard to George Roberts is, that he was 
convicted of burglary, and sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. If hon. 
Gentlemen consider for a moment, they 
will see it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that a man sentenced to trans- 
portation for life should have been libe- 
rated three times during the last fifteen 
years, for it is only since 1853 that the 
system of granting licenses, commonly 
called ‘tickets of leave,’ has been in 
operation. It is, indeed, hardly credible 
that one sentence of death, and three of 
imprisonment, had been passed upon a 
man, and that, in the course of en 
years, he had received three licenses 
allowing him to return to this country. 
I know, as a matter of fact, it is very 
seldom that a free pardon is granted to 
persons sentenced for life. Such persons, 
indeed, occasionally obtain conditional 
licenses, allowing them freedom within 
the colony, and no doubt the condition of 
these licenses is sometimes violated, and 
the criminals holding them escape to 
this country. But cases of this kind are 
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very rare, and it is extremely improbable 
that such a thing should have occurred 
three times in the case of one person. 
Inquiry has, however, been instituted 
into the case mentioned in the hon. 
Baronet’s Question, and on a future 
oceasion I shall be able to supply 
the correct particulars. Meanwhile I 
may remark that, since 1864, very strin- 
gent rules have been laid down with re- 
gard to the issuing of licenses. Speaking 
generally, the utmost that a convict can 
get by way of a remission on a ticket of 
leave is something less than one-fourth 
of his sentence, and that remission can 
only be gained when he has shown great 
industry and general good conduct. Any 
departure from industry, or good con- 
duct, leads to a diminution of the ex- 
tent of the license. In cases of sentences 
for life, the rule is, that they should be 
separately considered, and it is only in 
very extraordinary instances indeed that 
a pardon is given, enabling a man who 
has been sentenced to transportation or 
imprisonment for life to be restored again 
to society. The hon. Baronet does not 
seem to be aware that a system of police 
supervision already exists. It is not so 
complete as is desirable, owing to the 
movement of criminals from place to 
place ; but it will be part of the proposals, 
which I hope to have the honour of sub- 
mitting to the House on Monday, to 
make that system of supervision more 
effectual. With reg to the other 
measures I am about to bring forward 
with reference to the amendment of the 
law in respect of criminals, I am sure 
the House will not expect me now to 
anticipate what will so soon be formally 
submitted to its notice. 


ELECTION EXPENSES BILL.—LEAVE. 
FIRST READING. 


Mr. FAWCETT, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Law re- 
lating to the Expenses of Returning 
Officers at Elections, said, the measure 
had been amply discussed last Session, 
when there had been four or five divi- 
sions upon it. The House and the 
country would, therefore, be well ac- 
quainted with his proposal, which was 
oo to throw the necessary expenses 
of elections—and only the necessary ex- 
penses—upon the borough or the county 
rates. Provision had been made in the 
Bill for cases in which a county was 
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divided, and adequate security would 
also be provided against unnecessary 
and vexatious contests. Such a measure 
would, in his opinion, have this great 
advantage — it would exert some in- 
fluence in checking what was no doubt 
the opprobrium of our representative 
system—the great, and he feared, the 
increasing expenses of election contests. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the Expenses 
of Returning Officers at Elections, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Fawcrrr, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. 
M‘Laren. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


DROGHEDA WRIT. 
Mr. GLYN moved, 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland to make out a 
new Writ for the electing of a Burgess to serve 
in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Drogheda, in the room of Benjamin Whitworth, 
ag oeety whose Election has been determined to 

e void.” 


CotoneL TAYLOR said, that only 
yesterday the House had ordered the 
production of the evidence taken during 
the inquiry into the Drogheda Election. 
He hoped that pending the production 
of this evidence the issue of the Writ 
would be suspended. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Report of the Judges was be- 
fore the Government. Under the Act of 
last Session they were of two kinds. 
They might be mere ordinary Reports 
that so and so had been duly elected, or 
that the election was void, in which 
cases the Writs would issue almost as a 
matter of course; and there could be 
no object in having the evidence printed 
or in instituting inquiry, inasmuch as 
the decision of the Judge had already 
settled the matter. Or they might be 
special Reports, and with regard to 
them the Act of last Session enacted 
that where a Judge made a special Re- 
port the House of Commons might make 
such Order as they might think proper 
with respect to such special Report. 
Where the Judges reported specially that 
there was reason to believe that corrupt 
practices had extensively prevailed, he 
apprehended that it would generally be 
proper that an Address to the Crown 
should be moved for, with a view to the 
issue of a Commission. The special Re- 
port of the Judge in the Drogheda case 
Mr. Fawcett 
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was not a Report of this kind. At the 


same time it was, no doubt, a special 
Report, and the House would be en- 
titled to take such a course as it thought 
fit. Under these circumstances, he 
thought there was sufficient ground for 
asking his hon. Friend to postpone the 
issue of the Writ for a few days, in order 
that the House might have before it the 
evidence taken by the Judge. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


EAST INDIA IRRIGATION AND CANAL 
COMPANY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Grant Durr, Bill for the 
confirmation and execution of arrangements made 
between the Secretary of State in Council of 
India and the East India Irrigation and Canal 
Company; and for other purposes connected 
therewith, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Grant 
Durr and Mr. Sransrevp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.] 


COUNTY COURTS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Norwoop, Bill further to 
facilitate proceedings in the County Courts, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Norwoop, Mr. 
Axroyrp, and Mr. MunpeEtta. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to whom shall be 
referred all Petitions presented to the House, 
with the exception of such as relate to Private 
Bills ; and that such Committee do classify and 
prepare abstracts of the same, in such form and 
manner as shall appear to them best suited to 
convey to the House all requisite information re- 
specting their contents, and do report the same 
from time to time to the House; and that such 
Reports do in all cases set forth the number of 
signatures to each Petition:—And that such 
Committee have power to direct the printing 
in extenso of such Petitions, or of such parts of 
Petitions, as shall appear to require it:—And 
that such Committee have power to report their 
opinion and observations thereupon to the House :” 
—Mr. Cuartes Forster, Mr. Bonnam-Carter, 
Major Gaviy, Mr. Hastincs Russett, Mr. Al- 
derman Satomons, Mr. Owen Sranuey, Mr. 
Kinnarrp, Mr. M‘Lacay, Mr. De Grey, Mr. 
Diuspatz, The O’Conon Dox, Mr. Wiis 
Ormssr Gorz, Mr. Hennixer-Masor, Lord Gar- 
ties, and Mr. Guest :—Three to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after Six 
o'clock, till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 22nd February, 1869. 


MINUTES.}—Sgtecr Commirrzz—Office of the 
Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod appointed. 

Pusuic Buu — First Reading — Parliamentary 
Proceedings* (7). 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER MaA- 
JESTY’S SPEECH. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that very 
soon after the adjournment of the House 
on Friday he received a communication 
from Her Majesty’s medical adviser, Sir 
William Jenner, informing him that 
Prince Leopold had unhappily been at- 
tacked by the same disease which on two 

revious occasions had placed his life in 
jeopardy. A communication at the same 
time reached him from Her Majesty, de- 
siring him to express to their Lordships 
her deep regret at being prevented under 
those circumstances from receiving at 
Buckingham Palace their Address and 
that of the House of Commons. It was, 
therefore, thought convenient, though 
somewhat irregular, to apprize their 
Lordships on Saturday by a Notice ap- 
pended to their Minutes, that the House 
would not meet, as had been arranged, 
to present the Address at noon this day. 
It was now his duty to move that the 
Address be presented in the usual man- 
ner by the Lords with White Staves. 


The Order made on Thursday last, 
that the Address to Her Majesty, agreed 
to on Tuesday last, be presented by the 
Whole House, discharged. 


Ordered, That the said Address be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to facilitate Proceedings on Bills in Par- 
liament—Was presented by The Marquess of 
Satispury; read 1*, (No. 7.) 


OFFICE OF THE CLERE OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 





Select C ittee on, appointed: The Lords 
following were named of the Committee :— 

Ld. Chancellor M. Bath 

Ld. President E. Devon 

Ld. Privy Seal E. Tankerville 

D. Richmond E. Carnarvon 

M. Salisbury E, Malmesbury 
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E. Granville L. Colville of Culross 
Ld. Chamberlain L. Foley 
V. Hawarden L. Redesdale 
V. Eversley L. Colchester 
Ld. Steward L, Stanley of Alderley 
L. Willoughby de L. Cairns 

Eresby 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 22nd February, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commirrez — Printing, 
Mr. Ayrton added, Sir Sydney Waterlow ap- 
pointed. 

Pusiic Burs—Resolutions in Committee—Civil 
Offices ; Sale of Liquors. 

Ordered—Sale of Liquors*; Rateable Property 
(Metropolis); Rateable Property; Eccle- 
siastical Titles. 

First Reading—Sale of Liquors* [10]; Rate- 
able Property [11]; Rateable Property (Me- 
tropolis) [12]; Ecclesiastical Titles [13]. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN SHEEP 
AND CATTLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HEADLAM said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will take any steps to remove the ob- 
stacles that now impede the importation 
of Foreign Sheep and Cattle? Since he 
gave Notice of the Question an important 
change had been made in the regula- 
tions affecting the importation of forei 
sheep. He would therefore ask the 
right hon. Gentleman who replied to 
state precisely the effect of the change, 
and whether foreign sheep were yo 
brought into a separate market? The 
new Order did not affect foreign cattle, 
and the obstacles to which he alluded 
were still in existence as regarded them 
and their reception at separate markets. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
state exactly the effect of the existing 
regulations with respect to the importa- 
tion of sheep. The Order in Council 
which had just been issued revoked an 
Order in Council which was issued on 
the 20th of August last year, and the 
Order of revocation would take effect 
from Friday next. Consequently, the 
importation of sheep would be placed in 
the same position as it was before the 
Order of August last. The effect of that 
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Order was that unless sheep arrived in 
the same vessel as foreign cattle they 
might be landed at any port where the 
landing of sheep was now permitted, 
that was generally at ports of entry ; and, 
if upon examination they were found to 
be healthy, they might be removed or 
sold without restriction ; but if they were 
imported in the same vessel with foreign 
cattle, they were subjected to the same 
regulations as those which affected fo- 
reign cattle. The Order of last August was 
issued in consequence of the Government 
being informed that the sheep-pox was 
at that time raging in Holstein, in 
Schleswig, and partly in Holland — 
countries from which we were in the 
habit of importing sheep. The Govern- 
ment were now informed that sheep-pox 
was confined within comparatively small 
bounds in North Germany, had probably 
disappeared in Holland, and did not ex- 
ist in any other country from which we 
usually imported sheep. It was believed 
to exist to some extent in Italy and 
Russia ; but that was comparatively un- 
important, as our imports from those 
countries were very small. Since the 
12th of October, 1868, no case of small- 
pox had been detected in any foreign 
sheep coming into this country; and 
taking that fact into consideration, and 
also the fact that in Northern Germany 
the Government regulations were very 
stringent, and a complete cordon was 
drawn round the infected districts, and 
further that the import of sheep into this 
country had been very much diminished 
during the operation of these Orders, 
the Government felt that the restriction 
could hardly be maintained any longer. 
From the Ist of September, 1867, up to 
the second week oF February, 175,421 
sheep were imported, and from the Ist 
of September, 1868, to the present date 
the number imported was only 97,927 ; 
and we knew that simultaneously with 
this reduction of imports the price of 
mutton had been rising. The Govern- 
ment was satisfied that the danger now 
was small compared with what it was 
when the restriction was imposed, and 
they therefore thought it right to take it 
off. With regard to the importation of 
foreign cattle the Government had now 
had an opportunity of looking at the Bill 
brought in by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Robert Montagu), because, al- 
though it had only just been printed, it 
was almost a verbatim copy of a Bill 
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which the present Government found in 
the office. The Government did not feel 
that they could altogether adopt the ar- 
rangements of that Bill, and it was their 
intention to bring forward a Bill of their 
own, believing, as they did, that legisla- 
tion upon the subject was still necessary, 
and believing also that it was desirable 
that that legislation should affect ani- 
mals that might be suffering not merely 
from the rinderpest, but from other con- 
tagious diseases. This was the opinion 
of many gentlemen connected with the 
agricultural interests; and the Bill of 
the Government should be laid on the 
table before the date fixed for the second 
reading of the Bill of the noble Lord. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he would beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, If he expects to be able this Ses- 
sion to bring in a Bill to consolidate and 
amend the Laws affecting our Mercantile 
Marine ? 

Mr. BRIGHT said, it was the inten- 
tion of the Board of Trade to introduce 
such a Bill. The late Government took 
some steps towards putting the Bill into 
shape, and it was now in the hands of 
a draftsman. His hon. Friend knew 
that the Bill would contain an appalling 
number of clauses, and that the subject 
was one of great difficulty. It was there- 
fore the intention of the Board of Trade, 
when the Bill was sufficiently put into 
shape, to submit it to a number of gen- 
tlemen who were interested in the ques- 
tion, and if possible to make it in some 
degree complete before it was introduced 
into the House, and at that time the opi- 
nion and advice of the hon. Member 
would be gladly received. The Bill 
would be laid on the table of the House 
in the course of the Session; but he 
should be sanguine indeed if he were to 
hope that it could pass this Session. 


IRELAND—GRAND JURY LAWS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DAWSON said, he would beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce during the pre- 
sent Session any measure for revising 
the Grand Jury Laws of Ireland, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of a Select Com- 
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mittee of this House, which sat during 
the Session of 1868 on Grand Jury Pre- 
sentments (Ireland) ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he had prepared a Bill which would 
substantially carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee over which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Roscommon 
had presided. That Bill was in the hands 
of the draftsman, and if there should ap- 
pear to be any prospect of passing it in 
the course of the present Session, he 
should be most happy to introduce it; 
but it was impossible that he could as 
yet give any promise upon the subject. 


PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER RECESS, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, On what day it is proposed that 
the House should adjourn for the Easter 
Recess, and for what period ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment had not at present any absolute 
proposal to make to the House on the 
subject ; but the putting of the Question 
afforded him an opportunity of stating 
an arrangement which had occurred to 
him as calculated to promote the conve- 
nience of hon. Members, and he would 
mention it in order that hon. Gentlemen 
might make their feelings known. We 
had this year a concurrence of two cir- 
cumstances—we had a very late meeting 
of Parliament and a remarkably early 
Easter. It therefore occurred to him 
that it might be convenient to make a 
sort of exchange between the Easter and 
Whitsuntide vacations, by shortening the 
former and fixing the latter early and 
oe it in proportion, so as not 
to defraud the House on the general re- 
sult, and to provide for a longer vaca- 
tion, when hon. Members should have 
done more to earn it, and at a more con- 
genial season, which would render it 
more enjoyable. Unless he had reason 
to suppose that this arrangement would 
be inconvenient and disagreeable, his 
impression was that in the course of a 
week or ten days he should make a pro- 
posal for its adoption. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1867—REGISTRATION OF HOUSE- 
HOLDERS.—QUESTION, 

Mr. EUSTACE SMITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether it is the intention of 
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Her Majesty’s Government to take any 
steps towards clearing up the doubts 
which exist in the minds of many per- 
sons, and especially in those of Revisin 
Barristers, as to what constitutes a house 
within the meaning of the Reform Act 
of 1867? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that when 
the matter was discussed in the course 
of the Session of 1867 it was found to 
be attended with very considerable diffi- 
culty, and it might be desirable that 
some further attempt should be made to 
clear up the law with respect to it. He 
had been informed that the records of 
the proceedings of the Revising Barristers 
during the last autumn would not afford 
them much assistance in that direction. 
That might be owing to the rapidity 
with which the work of the revision of 
the lists of voters had then to be con- 
ducted, and to the fact that in the course 
of the revision no point that could be 
avoided had been dealt with ; and under 
these circumstances he thought it was a 
matter for consideration whether it would 
be wise on their parts to attempt to legis- 
late further upon the subject during the 
sages Session, or whether it would not 

e expedient that they should wait for 
the experience of the next registration, 
which would be carried on with the usual 
amount of deliberation. On the whole, 
he leant to the impression—although he 
did not mean to express any positive and 
absolute conviction—that it might be ex- 
pedient for them to postpone dealing 
with that particular matter until another 
Session. He was still, however, ready 
to consider whether a different course 
should not be adopted, and whether, if 
the House should determine on making 
an ros pas | into a number of points con- 
nected with our Election Law and the sys- 
tem of registration, it might not be de- 
sirable to include in the investigation 
the point which had been raised in the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman. That 
was a matter which remained entirely 
open. 


ARMY—THE YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is the intention of 
Government to dipense with the services 
of the Yeomanry Cavalry; if not, whe- 
ther they are to be called out for per- 
manent duty this year? 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, he was happy 
to be able to inform his hon. Friend 
that the Government had not formed 
any intention of dispensing with the 
services of the Yeomanry Cavalry ; the 
usual provision for them would be found 
in the Estimates about to be presented. 


CUBA—IMPRISONMENT OF A BRITISH 
SUBJECT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he would 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If his attention has 
been called to the case of Alexander 
M'‘Niel, a native of Paisley, who has 
been confined in a damp prison in Cuba 
for several months on a charge made 
by a negro that he had been engaged 
in casting bullets and making lances 
for the insurgents, which he denied; 
and, whether he will take the necessary 
steps either to have the charge proved 
or to obtain his release ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, that he had made 
inquiries on the subject, but he was 
sorry to say he had received no informa- 
tion as yet. He would communicate 
with Her Majesty’s Consul General at 
Havannah with respect to it. 


IRELAND—PARDON OF FENIAN 
CONVICTS.—QUESTION. 


Tue O’CONOR DON said, he would 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to advise Her 
Majesty that the Royal clemency should 
be extended to persons suffering im- 
prisonment or penal servitude for offences 
of a political character in connection 
with Ireland ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the important subject to which his 
hon. Friend’s Question referred, had met 
with the anxious attention of the Go- 
vernment. They had felt it their duty 
to examine most carefully the list of 
prisoners now undergoing penal servi- 
tude on charges of treason and treason- 
felony, in connection with the Fenian 
movement. They had examined those 


lists with a view to a ascertain whether, 
in their judgment, the clemency of the 
Crown could be extended to any of those 
persons. The general result of that exa- 
mination had been this—that among 
those prisoners there were some who 


Mr. Neville- Grenville 
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Fenian Convicts. 
might, with perfect safety to the public 


peace, be discharged forthwith. The 
class of prisoners to whom he referred 
might be described as partly young men, 
hot-headed men, who were led in an ex- 
cited moment into criminal acts, for which 
they were now suffering; men, some of 
whom might be described as the dupes 
and tools of others; men incapable, as 
far as could be ascertained, of doing mis- 
chief hereafter as leaders in any future 
insurrectionary attempts. The number 
which the Government believed to come 
under such a description, and whom they 
thought might safely be discharged, was 
not inconsiderable. He would tell the 
House the number exactly as they now 
stood. Excluding the military convicts, 
whom the Government held to be in a 
very different position from the others, 
and whose cases had not been taken into 
account—excluding the military convicts, 
there were eighty-one prisoners under 
sentence of penal servitude. Of these 
forty-two were now in Australia and 
thirty-nine in Great Britain. It was 
proposed—acting on the rule that he 
had described, and which had been 
rigidly applied by a very close scrutiny 
into the case of each prisoner on the list 
—it was proposed that of these, forty- 
nine should be unconditionally dis- 
charged. Of these forty-nine there were 
now thirty-four in Australia and fifteen 
in Great Britain. That would leave 
thirty-two prisoners still to undergo 
their sentence, of whom nine were in 
Australia and the rest in this country. 
But he should tell the House that this 
list of thirty-two prisoners included 
almost all the main founders, leaders, 
and organizers of the Fenian movement; 
it included men who were deeply re- 
sponsible for the attempted revolution 
of the last two or three years, and men 
whom the Government and the Lord 
Lieutenant felt it would not be consistent 
with their duty to discharge, or whose 
freedom would be compatible with the 
public safety—men, he might add, with 
regard to whom the Government had no 
reason to believe that they might not, if 
discharged, attempt again to renew their 
unhappy and criminal, although des- 
perate enterprize, and to whom, there- 
fore the Government, while rejoicing as 
they did, and as Lord Spencer did, that 
they had been able to reduce the list so 
largely, felt that the clemency of the 
Crown should not be extended. 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY asked, |that period—namely, of transportation 
whether the prisoners to be liberated in | for life; in 1842 he was found in Eng- 
Australia would be left there or brought | land under another name, having escaped 
back to this country at the expense of |from the colony, and was again sen- 
the Government ? tenced to transportation for life. He 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE — a second time, and was found in 
said, he would prefer answering that England in 1851, again with another 
Question to-morrow. 'name, and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
| transportation. It appeared he had 
worked out that sentence, because the 
THE CONVICT GEORGE ROBERTS. next record of him at the Home Office 

QUESTION. was in 1866, when he was convicted and 


Sir GEORGE JENKINSON repeated sentenced to be imprisoned for eighteen 
the Question he had asked the Secretary | months for a burglary. Of course, his 
of State for the Home Department on | previous sentences to transportation were 
Friday, as follows :—Whether he has | not known at this time. Since then he 
seen a statement in the police report, as | had been twice brought up as a vagrant, 
reported in The Times of the 17th instant, | and received each time a sentence of a 
to the effect— month. It was obvious that upon the 

“That at the Southwark Police Court a man last occasion the sentence of ourteen 
named George Roberts, aged sixty-five, was | Years would have made no difference in 
charged on remand with being in the area of a| his punishment; but the fact that he 
certain house for the purpose of committing a | had escaped was altogether unknown 
felony; that further evidence was given by | ynti] the statement was made by the 
Richard Kemp, one of the warders at Wands- warder. The story was a remarkable 


worth, who said that the prisoner was one of the ° 
oldest burglars in England, many years ago he | One; but he was desirous that the House 


was cast for death, and that sentence was com-| should understand that this man had 
muted to transportation for life; that he received | never received a license, and that his 
a ticket of leave, and had since been twice trans- successive escapes were due to himself 


ported for life, and liberated with license; that * . 
at the September Sessions of the Central Cri- and his own merits, and not to the neg- 


minal Court in 1866 witness was present when | lect of the Home Office. 
prisoner was tried for burglary, and sentenced 
to eighteen months’ hard labour, and that he THE CONVICT RICHARD BONNER. 
believed that he had since been convicted in 

the country. Mr. Burcham sentenced him to a 4 

three months’ hard labour for being in enclosed} Mr. WALTER inquired of the Home 
premises for an unlawful purpose.”’ Secretary, What answer he had made to a 
Whether that statement, as reported, | memorial forwarded to him from the 
represents the facts accurately; whether, { Justices of Berkshire containing the fol- 
if accurate, those facts are in accordance | lowing curious statement :— 

with, or contrary to, the existing state| “That in the year 1831 one Richard Bonner 
of the Law; and, whether in either | ws tried and convicted at Oxford, and sentenced 


. cae +p | to fourteen years’ transportation ; that at the Ox- 
alternative he has taken, or proposes to Sol Lent Aaten, tn the per 1081. Go. ont 


take, any steps to remedy such an} Richard Bonner was tried and convicted of high- 
anomalous and extraordinary state of | way robbery, and sentenced to transportation for 
things ? life ; that, in 1863, the same Richard Bonner was 

Mr. BRUCE said, that a few minutes | convicted at the borough of Reading, and sentenced 
before leaving the Home Office, he |‘? *¥e years’ imprisonment ; that, at the expire- 
essiuell Qe it of i os hich tion of such last-mentioned term of imprisonment, 
PeCeIY © result OF inquiries WAICA | the said Richard Bonner, having been previously 
had been made into the matter. The / officially reported as a license holder, was sent 
statement to which the hon. Baronet | back to Millbank Prison, but, notwithstanding 


referred was not strictly accurate. Al- by Sy = again ay —— — 
. : ' . : | in this county, and senten six months’ im- 
though the history of the prisoner was risonment, and again, at the expiration of that 


sufficiently eventful, it was not true that | term, sent back to Millbank Prison. Your memo- 
he had been sentenced to death, or that | rialists submit, that, independently of the social 
he had been twice transported for life, | aspects of the case, it is a hardship upon the 


or that he had ever received a ticket of om | = — pase the eS 
“ . . shou. ave na vurden upon 1 r e space 
leave. He had been first convicted in of two years and six months after he had been 


1837, not for burglary but for stealing | sentenced to transportation for life as above set 
in a house ; and a sentence was passed | forth?” 
upon him—which was not unusual at} Mr. BRUCE said, he would read the 
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answer he had forwarded to the me- 
morial ; it was as follows :— 


“The burden of maintaining a license-holding 
convict during his term of imprisonment for an 
offence committed while he is at large is imposed 
by the existing law upon the county in which his 
conviction took place. Unless sentences for life 
are to be absolutely, and under all circumstances, 
irremissible, the hardship of which the Justices 
complain must occasionally occur. Previously to 
1864 the punishment of transportation or penal 
servitude for life was inflicted more frequently 
than at present, and the liberation of life-convicts 
on licenses, after twelve years’ imprisonment, was 
not unusual. Since 1864 the sentences of life 
imprisonment have only been passed in the gravest 
eases, and by a regulation made by Sir George 
Grey in 1866 the minimum time at which each 
case could be considered, except under special 
circumstances, was twenty years. Each case 
would then be considered on its own merits. The 
ease of Richard Bonner suggests a reasonable 
doubt whether a convict for life who while at large 
on license commits a fresh offence, thereby prov- 
ing that he is unreclaimed and irreclaimable, 
ought ever to receive a second license.” 


It was worthy consideration whether 
where a man on ticket of leave had been 
convicted of a subsequent offence it ought 
not to be in the power of the Judge to 
re-commit him at once to Millbank, or 
one of the Government convict prisons. 
But, as the public interest was very much 
alive to this subject, it might be well to 
explain why he considered that there 
might be special circumstances under 
which a person sentenced for life might 
have his sentence occasionally revised. 
A case which had occurred within the 
last few days would illustrate some of 
the difficulties under which a Home Se- 
cretary was placed. On the same day a 
petition reached him praying for remis- 
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were 80, it was quite clear that the other 

erson, who had been committed for life 

or a similar offence, ought to have his 
ease considered. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that there must occasionally be cir- 
cumstances which would induce a man 
of upright feeling, in the position which 
| he had the honour to hold, to remit some 
| portion of a sentence for life. 


CRIME PREVENTION BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BRUCE said, he wished to take 
that opportunity of stating that it was 
not his intention to proceéd that even- 
ing with the Bill which he had given 
Notice of his intention to ask leave to 
introduce. Her Majesty’s Government 
had taken into consideration the repre- 
sentations which had been made in both 
Houses with regard to a division of 
labour, and it had been thought most 
convenient that this Bill should be intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, where 
his noble Friend (the Lord Privy Seal) 
would, in the course of a day or two, 
bring it in. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECII. 
THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, some days 
ago this House determined to avail itself 
of an opportunity of testifying its loyalty 
and affection to the Throne by unani- 
mously passing a Motion that the Address 
in answer to the gracious Speech from 
the Throne should be presented to the 
| Sovereign by the Whole House. But on 





sion of part of the sentence in the case | Friday evening I received a communica- 
of two persons who had been convicted | tion from Her Majesty at Osborne, in 
for precisely the same offence, which was | which Her Majesty expressed her deep 
an attempt to murder. The attempt was | concern —in truth, she used a stronger 
deliberate, and in each case there was a | expression — that the serious — indeed, 
narrow escape. The offenders were per- | the alarming—illness of His Royal High- 
sons not previously criminal, but were | ness Prince Leopold rendered it impos- 
moved to this violent action by jealousy. | sible for her to quit him, and placed it 
They were tried by different Judges, and out of her power to name any period 
one man, who had attempted to murder when she could receive the Addresses of 
his wife, received a sentence of penal this and the other House of Parliament. 
servitude for twenty years; the other, |I, at the same time, received a commu- 
who had attempted to murder a man of nication from Sir William Jenner, that 
whom he was jealous, was sentenced to | the complaint under which His Royal 
imprisonment for life. With respect to | Highness was labouring was the same 
the person who had been sentenced to|as that which, on one or two former oc- 
twenty years, in the ordinary course of casions, had placed the life of His Royal 
events, he would receive a license after | Highness in extreme jeopardy. This 


fifteen years and four months, provided | illness, Dr. Jenner explained, was such, 
his conduct had been good. But, if that 
Mr. 


\that it was impossible to predict what 


Pruce 
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course it would take; and, as the medi- | questions and the amount of sagacity 
cal adviser of Her Majesty, he could not | which was brought to bear on them, and 
recommend that any plans could be then | the Act of 1834, which laid the founda- 
formed for Her Majesty’s quitting Os-|tion both of a superannuation system 
borne, nor could he name a time when | and of a method for the regulation of 
such plans could, with confidence, be en- | political pensions may, I think, deservedly 
tertained. Sir, under these circum- be regarded as an Act of high authority. 
stances, I felt it my duty to make a com- | But, of course, with the changes of cir- 
munication to the House, and I came | cumstances, it will naturally occur that 
down for the purpose; but, unfortunately, | a measure of that kind is found in process 
I believe the House had within five mi- | of time to require amendment, and Par- 
nutes before closed its Business and ad- | liament has thought it wise upon a later 
journed. These communications were | occasion to develop and otherwise to alter 
followed on Saturday by others to the | this portion of the Act which relates to 
same purport, stating that, though all | pensions affecting what is commonly 
things were going on favourably, yet | called the permanent Civil Service, for 
the matter being a critical one, and cir- | the sake of distinction from that portion 
cumstances remaining the same, it was | of the Civil Service which is political. I 
impossible for Her Majesty to name a| now propose, after the experience of 
day for the purpose of receiving the ! thirty-five years, certain changes in those 
Address, and in consequence she was | clauses of the Act which relate to poli- 
obliged to abandon the hope she had/ tical pensions. Thirty-five years is, in- 
entertained of receiving it in person. | deed, no short period for the considera- 
Under these circumstances, it is my duty | tion of such an Act, and the alterations 
to move that the Order which was made | of our arrangements which have occurred 
by this House on a former day be dis-| in that period—I mean our arrange- 
charged, with a view to the Address | ments with reference to the organization 
being presented in the manner which is | of the Government—have been very con- 
usual in reply to a Speech delivered by) siderable. There are two points to 
Commission. | which the alterations I propose will 
|apply. In the first place, there is in 


Motion agreed to. age 
| the Act of 1834 a certain mixture of non- 
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OFFICES.—RESOLUTION. | second Secretary to the dmiralty, and 

‘ . . . ; all the Under Secretaries of State, 
Resolution considered in Committee. | whether political or non-political, are 
(In the Committee.) | placed on one and the same footing as to 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I rise to| pensions, and difficulties have arisen in 
propose a Resolution for leave to bring | certain cases in the administration of 
in a Bill to amend and extend the pro- | the Act with respect to some officers of 
visions of certain Acts relating to what | that class which it is manifestly desirable 
are commonly known as political pen-| to obviate for the future. With respect 
sions, and the object of this Motion par- | to the system of pensions established by 
ticularly is to bring under the considera- | the Act, the House may be aware that 
tion of this House certain alterations|it is peculiar in many respects; but 
which we think might with advantage | when I so describe it, I do not mean on 
be made in the Act by which 4 | that account in the slightest degree to 
tical pensions are regulated—an Act | disparage the provisions of the Act. The 
passed in 1834. Before that period the | Act, however, takes a view essentially 
subject of political pensions was one | different—and in that respect I think it 
“which caused much difficulty and dis-| is quite justified—of the position in re- 
satisfaction. There was no rule appli-| gard to pension of the political officer 
cable to them, and transactions of an | and_of the civil officer who is not political. 
irregular character, and which were not | The civil officer who is not a political 
governed by any law or system, were | officer is presumed, after his term of ser- 
continually occurring. The period of the | vice (subject to the conditions of the Act, 
Government of Earl Grey was probably | andonthe supposition of his Conan 
among the very best in our history so | to have aright toa pension. The politica 
far as regards the mature consideration | officer however is not presumed by the 
which was then given to administrative | Act to have anything that can be called 
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a right to a pension. The political pen- | possible for the Committee or the House 


sions which are contemplated by the Act ‘to form a judgment until a Bill is 
appear to have been intended by the| printed and placed in their hands. But 
Legislature to prevent the public incon- the main reason for an alteration of that 
venience which might arise from the dis-| portion of the Act which refers to poli- 
couragement of men of capacity, but not | tical offices is this, that it is quite evi- 
of great fortune, from engaging in the | dent that, in the intention of the Legisla- 
public service if this were to happen, | ture, the Act was meant to apply, upon 
that those who had been called to fill) an equable principle, to all offices and 
certain stations, and to hold a certain | all political officers who stood substan- 
social rank as servants of the Crown, | tially in the same position. Now, since 
were, after filling those offices with the | the Act was passed, the changes have 
various responsibilities attached to them, | been so numerous that that object is no 
and possibly after conferring great ser- | longer gained. Many offices which then 
vices on the country, to be left in such a | existed now exist no longer, and many 
condition, by no fault of their own, but which now exist have been brought into 
it may be in consequence of their own | existence since the passing of the Act, 
self-denial in devoting themselves to the | and consequently do not fall within its 
public service, that they might be desti- | provisions; and the main rectification 
tute of adequate means for supporting | which I propose to attain by the Bill I 
their social station. For this purpose | shall ask leave to bring in is, while we 
the provisions of the Act were framed, | strike out of the Act those offices which 
and on this principle. In the first place, no longer exist, and which were placed 
there was a limitation of the amounts of | into it at a former period with reference 
pension which might be given by the | to the circumstances then existing, that 
Act, according to the ranks of the offices | there shall be introduced into the Act 
to which they referred. In the second | other offices which did not then exist, 
place, there was a limitation of the num- | and possibly also in some cases one or 
ber of years during which any person! two offices which did then exist, but 
must have served in order to qualify and | which, on account of some special con- 


obtain eligibility for pension. In the | siderations 
third place, there was an absolute limi- 
tation on the number of pensions which 
might be granted and might be in force 
at any one given period in the different 
classes established by the Act. In the 
fourth place, there was a_ limitation, 
which was likewise absolute, that no po- 
litical officer could take a pension ad we 
the Act except after having made a de- 
claration to the effect that it was neces- 
sary with a view to that reasonable sup- 


perhaps not well under- 
stood, were not included in the Act, 
so that the candidates for those offi- 
ces—the list of possible candidates 
for them—will undergo some change 
while the conditions of obtaining pen- 
sions will, in the main, remain the 
same, although in certain points it may 
be desirable to modify them. Now, this 
is a subject with regard to which it is 
the duty of the Executive Government, 
| having, as they have, a knowledge of 








port of station which the Act contemplated the administrative departments of the 
as desirable. And, in the last place, | country and their relations, frankly to 
there was this condition, that the pen-| lay their views before the House at a 
sion, subject to all those prior stipula-| period when they think the time is 
tions, should be granted at the discretion | suitable for legislation and that an 
and upon the responsibility of the Exe-| adequate necessity for it has arisen. 
cutive Government of the day. As re-| Therefore, instead of merely asking the 
spects these conditions, I do not propose | House itself to examine the question, I 
to alter the root or basis of any one of} shall propose to place before it the 
them. There might, I think, be some changes which the Government think 
modification in a portion of them, which | might reasonably and properly be made. 
would tend, however, rather to the re- | Nor do I think that the House will find 
duction than to the augmentation of the | that there is any reason to object to the 
number of pensions contemplated by the | spirit in which those changes have been 
Act. The bearing of those conditions, conceived. But while I hold that the 
upon one another, numerous as they are, | Executive Government ought not to 
constitutes a subject that is rather com-| shrink from its ordinary and proper re- 
plex, on which it will not, I think, va sponsibility in submitting its views on 


Mr, Gladstone 
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this matter to the House, I must say, on | 
the other hand, that on this question of | 
all others it would be most repugnant to 
the intentions and opinions of the Go- 
vernment that anything like pressure or 
authority should be brought to bear by 
them for the purpose of inducing the 
acceptance of those views by the House. 
Every question in one sense, but espe- | 
cially questions relating to pensions and | 
pre vee and most of all questions 
relating to pensions available for those 
who have served in political offices, 
ought to be determined by the inde- 
pendent and impartial judgment of the 
House itself. Therefore, we shall in the 
first instance invite the scrutiny of the | 
House into our views by laying this Bill 
—if I am permitted to make the Motion | 
—on the table; in the second place, I | 
shall take care that ample time is afforded | 
for its consideration by the House before | 
the House is called upon to give any | 
sanction to its principle by a second 
reading. And when the second reading 
shall have been passed—if the Bill so 
far meets the approval of the House—we 
shall be desirous to invite the concurrence 
of the House in any mode of considering 
its provisions in detail which may be 
suggested or may appear to be generally 
convenient. I think, Sir, that these 
remarks are all that are necessary to 
introduce the Resolution which I am 
about to move. The Resolution has been 
drawn up in terms formally and techni- 
cally correct, and begins with the words 
“That it is expedient to amend and 
extend the provisions” of certain Acts ; 
but after what I have said, the House 
will understand that it is for technical 
reasons that the word ‘“ extend” is con- 
templated, rather than because we in any 
way intend or endeavour to render 
eligibility for political pensions more easy 
of access. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by accordingly moving a Reso- | 
lution declaring it expedient to amend | 
and extend the provisions of the Acts in | 
question. 
Resolution agreed to. 
Resolved, That it is expedient to amend and | 
extend the provisions of the Acts 57 Geo. 3, ¢. 65, | 
and 6 Geo. 4, c. 90, enabling Her Majesty to 
recompense the Services of persons holding, or 
who have held, certain high and efficient Civil 
Offices, and of the Act 4 and 5 Will. 4, c. 24, | 
regulating Pensions, Compensations, and ster | 
ances to persons having held Civil Offices in Her 
Majesty’s Service. | 
i 











Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
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MOTION FOR SUPPLY. 


Committee on Motion, ‘“‘ That a Supply 
be granted to Her Majesty.” 
QUEEN’s Srercu referred ; Motion con- 
sidered. 
(In the Committee. ) 


QvreEn’s Sreecn read. 

Resolved, ‘That a Supply be granted 
to Her Majesty.” 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


RATEABLE PROPERTY (METROPOLIS) 
BILL.—LEAVE.—FIRST READING, 


Mr. GOSCHEN, in rising to move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to provide for 
uniformity in the Assessment of Rate- 
able Property in the Metropolis, said, 
he thought there was no Member of that 
House who would not approve the gene- 
ral scope and object of the Bill, which 
provided that where there was a common 
charge there should be a uniform assess- 
ment co-extensive with the area of that 
charge. Now there were in London a 
large number of different rates assessed 
over the whole metropolis, and no one 
would dispute the advantage of having 
a uniform assessment over the whole of 
that area. But there were also other 
improvements which he hoped would be 
effected by the Bill. Hon. Gentlemen 
were doubtless aware that the Union 
Assessment Committee Act of 1862 ap- 
plied only to unions, and that the sepa- 
rate parishes in the metropolis, existing 
side = side with those unions, were not 
affected by it, and consequently did not 
enjoy the advantages conferred by that 
Act, which was introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. C. P. Villiers). It was 
proposed by the present Bill to direct 
the twenty-two separate metropolitan 

arishes to establish Union Assessment 
ommittees, so that the first effect of the 
measure would be to put those parishes 
on the same footing with the seventeen 
unions. There was, however, a further 
object which he hoped would be accom- 


plished by the Bill. At present a num- 


ber of rates were levied in the metro- 
polis on separate bases. These were the 


police rate, the poor rate, the county 


rate, the rate for the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and the rate for the new 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. The Bill 
proposed to place all these rates on a 
uniform footing, and, if possible, to es- 


tablish one basis for local and Imperial 
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taxation in the metropolis. In fact, the 
object was the same as that which the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Hunt) aimed at 
in his Bill as applying to the country at 
large, though the metropolis was ex- 
empted from the operation of that mea- 
sure. ‘The Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not pass into law in consequence, 
he believed, of its having been intro- 
duced at a late period of the Session ; 
but it was subjected to the scrutiny of a 
very able Committee, and much improved 
by the process. That Bill contained 
another valuable provision with regard 
to the definition of gross estimated rental. 
Great confusion arose from the various 
methods in which the rental was made 
up by different union assessment com- 
mittees and by the separate parishes in 
the metropolis. Not only was there the 
greatest variety with regard to the de- 
ductions allowed, but also with regard 
to the manner in which they arrived at 
gross estimated rental. Consequently a 
great grievance was inflicted upon certain 
classes of occupiers, such as weekly te- 
nants, for instance. In some unions the 
gross estimated rental was the aggregate 
amount of the weekly rents, while others 
contended that this was contrary to the 
law, which directed that the fair annual 
value of the house should be taken. 
This state of things might, in his opi- 
nion, be remedied by introducing a better 
definition of gross estimated rental in the 
present Bill, which, he might remark, 
contained no new principle whatever, 
but merely sought to carry out the prin- 
ciple of the Union Assessment Committee 
Act, that, where there was a common 
charge, common valuation lists must be 
established on the same basis; and the 
Valuation of Property Bill of 1867, 
which through the pressure of business 
did not pass, was really the foundation 
of the present measure. When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) introduced his Metropolitan 
Poor Bill of 1867, of which they heard 
so much in London at present, he stated 
his views very clearly with regard to 
the necessity of having a common valu- 
ation of property in the metropolis. 
On the second reading of the Bill the 
right hon. Gentleman remarked— 
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“Great stress has been laid on the evils which 
will result from placing those charges on the 
Common Fund, owing to there being no system of 
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uniform valuation in the metropolis. I feel that 
point, and consequently I have endeavoured to 
meet the difficulty by Clause 62— 

“*The Poor Law Board shall from time to time 
assess on the several unions and parishes in the 
metropolis the amounts of their respective contri- 
butions to the Common Poor Fund in proportion 
to the annual rateable value of the property 
therein comprised, to be determined according to 
the valuation lists, or, where there are none, 
according to the latest poor rate for the time being 
for the union or parish, or otherwise, as the Poor 
Law Board from time to time direct.’ 

“Tt is quite true that we do not always know on 
what system a union or parish is assessed for Door 
Law purposes ; but the assessments for the Metro- 
politan Board and for the police rate we know are 
on the best available basis; and the Poor Law 
Board, in making an assessment, will be able to 
doas is donein counties. Though the assessments 
in the various unions of a county may be on 
different systems, the counties levy a rate on their 
own assessment, which is made on a uniform 
system throughout the whole county. So far, 
therefore, as it can be done, we have endeavoured 
to meet that objection by a clause in the Bill; but 
I propose to do more. My hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury (Mr. Hunt) has brought in 
a Bill to provide a uniform scheme of assessment 
for the whole country, with the exception of the 
| metropolis. I will wait to see what is done with 
| that Bill; but I have sketched a Bill for the 
| metropolis, which I propose to introduce if my 
hon. Friend’s should receive the sanction of Par- 
| liament.”—[3 Hansard, clxxxv. 779.] 





That Bill did not, however, receive the 
|sanction of Parliament, because there 
/was not sufficient time to pass it that 
| Session, but he might say that the House 
| generally accepted the principle that it 
was necessary to establish uniformity of 
assessment. The only question which 
could arise was whether it was expedient 
to proceed to deal at once with this par- 
| ticular part of the machinery of local 
taxation—a machinery which in many 
other parts required to be altered. No 
doubt the whole system of our local taxa- 
tion was full of every kind of complexity 
and difficulty, but still he thought this 
particular part was one which might be 
dealt with separately. It was indeed a 
matter of urgency, and he therefore 
| trusted the House would pass the Bill as 
quickly as possible if he could show, as 
‘he believed he could, that considerable 
| hardship and injustice were at the present 
‘moment arising from the want of such 
| provisions as were contained in the Bill 
|which he asked for leave to introduce. 
| With regard to the country generally, 
| the principal, though not the only, rate 
which extended over the whole county 
was the county rate. But that was not 
the case in the metropolis. They had in 
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the metropolis a number of different 
a ere were the police charges, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works rate, 
and the new rate imposed by the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford University. It was probable 
that additional charges would be put on 
the metropolis, and he thought the House 
would be in favour of distributing the 
burdens imposed on the metropolis over 
large instead of small areas. The Bill 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite was most valuable in this re- 
spect. That measure had been very 
much criticized, but he hoped to take 
an opportunity before very long of 
telling the House what had been done 
under it, of correcting some exaggerated 
statements which had been made as to 
the expense incurred, and of satisfying 
the ratepayers in the metropolis generally 
that the burdens imposed upon them 
would not be so great as some of them 
anticipated. It was obvious that there 
must be a further progress towards 
the equalization of the rates, and he 
scarcely thought the House would con- 
sent to the equalization of rates unless 
some machinery were devised to control 
the local management of a portion of the 
general expenditure, by which he did 
not mean Imperial expenditure, but the 
more central metropolitan expenditure 
as compared with the expenditure in 
separate parishes. The common charges 
in the metropolis were on the increase. 
Taken roughly, there was the police rate 
of about 6d. in the pound, the county 
rate of 4d. in the pound, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works rate from 6d. to 7d. 
in the pound, and the rate for the Com- 
mon Fund, which is about 5d. in the 
pound. These items together amounted 
to about 1s. 10d. ; and if they reached 
ls. 11d. they would represent a sum of 
£1,500,000. Nearly that sum was now 
raised over the whole area of the metro- 
polis, but the present system of raising 
the money was full of anomalies, in- 
justice, and inequalities. These rates 
were raised according to different prin- 
ciples. The two leading rates were the 
county rate and the poor rate. Until a 
week or two ago there had been no re- 
vision of the county rate in Middlesex 
since 1864, and, generally speaking, the 
rate was not revised more frequently 
than once in five years. And here he 
wished to point out that, on the basis of 
the county rate as settled in 1864, vari- 
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ous new charges had been imposed on 
the unions and separate parishes in the 
metropolis. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works levied its rate according to the 
sy rate basis. The police rate, too, 
was levied on the same basis, and it 
was another anomaly that it was col- 
lected with the poor rate. The new 
rate for the Common Fund of the 
metropolis, on the other hand, was 
levied on the basis of the poor rate; and 
there being no equality between the two, 
it resulted that if the county rate were 
adopted as a basis injustice would be 
done to a certain number of unions, 
while other unions would suffer if the 
poor rate principle were adopted. He 
would mention one or two instances 
which showed the utter want of system 
in regard to these rates. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that the 
metropolis was subject to four jurisdic- 
tions in reference to the county rate— 
namely, Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, and 
the City of London. In these jurisdic- 
tions the county rate was made by differ- 
ent bodies and on different principles, 
though it nevertheless formed the basis 
of what might be termed the common 
operations of the metropolis. Take the 
case of Poplar, for example. There the 
valuation list for the poor rate was 
£473,000. The valuation for the county 
rate was £344,000, and if that valuation 
was too low, Poplar was not paying its 
fair share towards the expenses of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. If, on 
the contrary, the valuation for the poor 
rate was too high, it was charged more 
than its fair share towards the common 
relief of distress. The fact was that 
there were different Boards, levying 
rates on different principles, and the 
consequence was that the valuations did 
not agree. In Middlesex there were 
eight unions, and the county rate valu- 
ation which had been in force until 
very recently was £2,600,000, while 
the r rate valuation was £2,900,000. 
In a four Surrey Unions the county 
rate was £889,000, the poor rate valu- 
ation £944,000. The revision of the 
county rate, however, which had just 
been made had effected a great differ- 
ence, because the county rate, instead 
of being £500,000 below the poor rate, 
had become higher by £500,000 or 
more. He thought he had said enough 
to show that the whole system of rating, 
so far as valuation was concerned, was 
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in a state of great confusion, and for 
that state of things he saw no remedy 
except to establish uniformity of assess- 
ment among all the unions, and for all 
the various rates that had to be raised. 
In establishing that uniformity in a case 
where so large a number of local autho- 
rities existed as were at present to be 
found in the metropolis there were no 
doubt considerable difficulties to be en- 
countered, but with the assistance of the 
House he hoped those difficulties might 
be overcome. Another grievance under 
which many unions laboured, indepen- 
dent of their being taxed upon an erro- 
neous basis, was that loans were con- 
tracted on the security of the rateable 
value of the property in separate parishes, 
and the instalments payable for thirty 
years to come placed upon a faulty foun- 
dation. The instalment did not shift 
with the rateable value, but was fixed, 
and the consequence was that loud re- 
monstrances were made against permit- 
ting such a state of things to continue. 
Most of the deputations which had waited 
on the Poor Law Board on the subject 
were from the poorer parishes, where it 
had been found necessary to screw up 
the valuation to the highest possible 
point. In parishes like St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, no temptation to do 
that existed. The temptation, if any, was, 
on the contrary, the other way, because 
the lower the inhabitants were assessed 
in comparison with their neighbours, 
the higher would the rate in the pound 
appear which they would have to pay. A 
revision of the assessment in the parish 
of St. George was, he believed, in pro- 
gress at the present moment. It had 
been stated in electoral and other returns 
that the usual difference there between 
gross 
value was 10 per cent; but any hon. 
Member who lived in the parish must, 


he thought, be aware that the difference | 
between the actual rent paid and the) 


assessment to the relief of the poor was 
something very unlike 10 per cent. He 


knew a house in the parish of St. George | 
which was assessed at £600 for the} 
house duty, and not higher than £370) 
The | 


for the county and poor rates. 
system of assessment being thus faulty, 
it would, he felt assured, be admitted 
that a case for immediate legislation on | 
the subject had been made out. 
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provide a remedy, in his opinion, the 
better. He had been informed that if 
valuation lists for the entire metropolis 
were to be made out de novo, five years 
at least must elapse before they could be 
completed. So hes a delay was, in his 
opinion, very undesirable. The prin- 
ciple on which he desired to proceed was 
to secure uniformity of assessment, and 
that was to be done by two, or he might 
say by three means. In the first place, 
he would give all the unions a Jocus 
standi among themselves, so that one 
union might be able to appeal against 
the valuation of another. That was the 
principle of the valuation of property 
which had been introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford in 1867, and it 
seemed to him to be the proper principle 
on which to proceed. But, before the 
unions were brought together as he pro- 
posed, assessment committees must be 
established in those separate parishes 
in which none now existed, the number 
of which was twenty-two. One of the 
advantages of these parishes having 
regular assessment committees would be 
that the ratepayers in those parishes 
would be placed on the same footing as 
the unions, and would be afforded an op- 
portunity of inspecting the valuation lists, 
which would be deposited in certain places. 
That would be quite independent of the 
general advantage of bringing the unions 
together. It was, he might add, as- 
tonishing to find to what an extent sepa- 
rate parishes had been able to exempt 
themselves from the operation of the 
general law. There were a large num- 
ber of local Acts which stood in the way 
at every step. The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1844 contained a special 
exemption of parishes with a population 
of over 20,000 from its operation, unless 











with the consent of two-thirds of the 
guardians, and the rights of separate 
parishes were reserved as regarded the 
|relief of the poor. Those parishes, of 
course, escaped the operation of the 
Union Assessment Act, because they 
were not unions, but they came to a cer- 
tain extent within the scope of the 
general law under the Bill of 1867, 
which empowered the Poor Law Board 
to amalgamate them together. They 
| still however remained excluded from 


The | the operation of the general law so far 


simpler the organization, and the fewer| as the levying their own rates and the 
the novelties introduced with a view to making their own assessments were con- 
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cerned; but he thought that could be 
no possible objection to the establish- 
ment of union assessment committees in 
these parishes, such as existed in all 
the unions. The next thing to be done 
after the establishment of separate as- 
sessment committees was to bring them 
together for the purpose of uniform as- 
sessment. What he should propose, then, 
in the first place, was to have represen- 
tatives from the assessment committees, 
who should be able to meet together to 
decide on a common basis of action in 
regard to valuation, subject to the regu- 
lations laid down in the Bill. There had 
been various proposals with reference to 
an Assessment Board for the metropolis. 
It had been proposed that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works should be ap- 
pointed an Assessment Board; that the 
Central Sick Asylum Board should be 
appointed ; and that the justices should 
form the Assessment Board. It appeared 
to him far better to follow the general 
line of the Valuation of Property Bill— 
that each union assessment committee 
should elect its own representative ; and 
thus to carry out as between unions the 
principle that had already been carried 
out as between parishes. In this way 
they would obtain a Central Assessment 
Board for the metropolis. He proposed 
that a scale of deductions should be in- 
serted in the Bill, because he thought 
that such a scale was necessary if they 
were to arrive at anything like uni- 
formity of assessment. At present the 
deductions in some unions were from 
20 to 30 per cent, while in others, with- 
out any apparent cause for the difference, 
they amounted to only 10 per cent. The 
Government had given considerable at- 
tention to the question, whether it was 
possible to lay down anything like a 
general system of deductions, and they 
had arrived at the conclusion that by 
naming a maximum amount of deduc- 
tions and giving the unions a discre- 
tionary power below that maximum, it 
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that it would be more desirable that the 
Central Board should have a paid asses- 
sor, who would act as judge in appeals 
from one union against another. He 
hoped that the valuation which would 
be made under the new system would be 
the basis, not only of the r rate but 
|of the taxation levied by the Metropo- 
'\litan Board of Works, the house tax, 
and, in fact, of all other taxes. It would 
be necessary to give the surveyor of the 
taxes and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works power to appeal against the as- 
sessment made by a union. Each union 
would make its own assessment, as at 
present, and would be required to revise 
its valuations at stated periods ; but each 
union would have power to make an ap- 
peal against the total of the assessment 
of any other union. The power of appeal 
by one union against another would only 
be as regarded the totals. He believed 
that the effect of giving this power of 
appeal would be to insure great uni- 
formity without a resort to the process 
of appeal being actually had recourse to 
in any considerable number of cases. 
When it was laid down that the sur- 
veyor of taxes would have a right to ap- 
peal against the valuation of any here- 
ditament, and that the several unions 
would have the power of appeal to which 
he had just alluded, each union would 
be interested in bringing the valuation 
up to a proper figure. When the Bill 
was laid upon the table the House would 
be better able to judge of the machinery 
by which, it was hoped, uniformity of 
assessment would be secured. He wished 
to say one word as to gross estimated 
rental in connection with weekly tenants. 
Those tenants represented that in many 
instances they were suffering a great 
grievance in consequence of the present 
want of system. Memorials had been 
presented on the subject, and it had 
' been suggested that a case should be 
| brought in a Court of Law. Hon. Mem- 





| bers might have seen from the report of 


was possible to do so in a satisfactory | proceedings in connection with SirSydney 


manner. 
on in this Bill. As to appeals by one 
union against the assessment made by 
another, he thought that if the 





That principle would be acted | Waterlow’s association for improving the 
| dwellings of the industrial poor, that the 


way in which an Assessment Board had 
acted was to look at one block of build- 


appeal 
were to the Central Board it wail be | ings, the apartments in which were let 











necessary to give an appeal from that at various weekly amounts, reckon up 
Board itself, because it would be com- (all these several sums, multiply the 
posed of interested parties. A multi-| aggregate number of shillings by fifty- 
plicity of appeals would lead to compli-| two, and say that the sum thus obtained 
cation, and he was of opinion, therefore, | was the gross estimated rental of the 
i 
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block. It was stated that, owing to valua- 
tions being made in that way, and to the 
abolition of the compound householders, 
the rateable value of weekly tenements 
had been raised by no less than 40 per 
cent. The difference in respect of value 
between weekly tenements and yearly 
ones was so clear that it was, he thought, 
possible to lay down some definition so as 
to avoid the hardship to which he alluded. 
Owing to the arbitrary proceedings of 
the assessment committees, and the diffi- 
culty of appealing, it was not easy for 
weekly tenants to obtain justice in this 
respect. He was glad that the increase 
of taxation in the metropolis was now 
engaging so much public attention, be- 
cause this attention would lead to a more 
rigid supervision of the outlay. With 
a view to justice and economy in that 
taxation, he now asked the House to 
agree to his Motion that leave be given 
him to bring in a Bill to provide for 
uniformity in the Assessment of Rate- 
able Property in the Metropolis. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law Board was cor- 
rect in stating that it had been his inten- 
tion, when at the Poor Law Board, to 
propose a measure having for its object 
what, of course, was the object of the 
Bill which the right hon. Gentleman 
now asked leave to introduce. In fact, it | 
must have been the intention of those who 
placed on the metropolis the charges 
imposed by the Bill brought in by the 
late Government, that those charges 
should be raised on a uniform basis. It 
was quite clear that the principle of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Bill was a just 
one, aud any question that might arise 
must be as to the framing of the Bill. 
He could not give any positive opinion 
on its details till he saw them in print ; 
but it appeared to him that the right 
hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to fol- 
low the plan of the Bill brought in 
by his night hon. Friend (Mr. Hunt) 
the year before last. It appeared to 
him that the great thing at the outset 
was to obtain suitable bodies to lay 
down the basis of rating. He would 
observe that in a Board made up of 
representatives of the same parish there 
would not probably be mutual check 
and supervision to the same extent 
as there existed in a Union Board 
made up of representatives from several 
parishes; but the presence at the Cen- 
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tral Board of the representatives of the 
surveyor of taxes, and other authorities 
besides the unions, might perhaps afford 
a security that the valuation in the vari- 
ous unions would be brought up to the 
proper amount. It was very desirable 
that there should be uniformity of as- 
sessment in the metropolis. The ques- 
tion of metropolitan taxation was a very 
serious one; and no doubt it would have 
to engage the attention of his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department when next year, as 
he proposed, he should set about pro- 
viding a new Government for the metro- 
polis. As in a Bill such as that now 
proposed everything depended on details, 
he thought it would be more advisable 
not to discuss it until after it had been 
printed and placed in the hands of Mem- 
bers. In its principle it should have his 
hearty support. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE said, 
he was of opinion that the inhabitants 
of the metropolis were greatly indebted 
to the President of the Poor J.aw Board 
for introducing the measure under dis- 
cussion at this early period of the Ses- 
sion. He was glad to find that there was 
a prospect that they would now obtain 
a uniform and equitable assessment. 
The present system, under which different 
parishes had different modes of assess- 
ment, resulted in great injustice. He 
thought that a common basis should be 
formed upon which every tax, whether 
for local or Imperial purposes, should 
be levied, and that the system of asses- 
sing quotas on the parishes by the unions 
for poor rates, by the counties for county 
rates, and on the various districts of the 
metropolis by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for drainage, &c., ought to be 
abolished, as it involved great inequality 
of taxation. He considered that the 
time had arrived when the exemption 
from taxation enjoyed by certain fa- 
voured districts—such, for instance, as 
the Temple, and the other Inns of Court 
—should be abolished. 

Mr. BRODRICK, on behalf of the 
large constituency (Mid Surrey) affected 
by the measure, as within the metro- 
politan area, which he represented, ten- 
dered his thanks to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for introducing this Bill at the 
commencement of the Session. The mea- 
sure was the legitimate corollary of that 
introduced, but from various circum- 
stances not carried to a successful con- 
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clusion, by the late Government. In 
many of the parishes immediately ad- 
joining those within the metropolis were 
to be found great numbers of the 
working hands of the metropolis, and 
with scarcely an exception no large 
landed proprietors or householders. 
The mi - was that the very serious 


burdens already borne by those parishes | 


were daily increasing. Nothing could 
be more anomalous than that while in 
some of those parishes, especially in the 
southern districts, the valuation upon 
which they were assessed for the metro- 
politan rates amounted to the full value 
of the rack rental, in the most wealthy 
metropolitan parishes, such as St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, that valu- 
ation did not, in many instances, exceed 
50 per cent of the amount of the rack 
rental; so that even the low rating in 
this last parish formed no adequate 
measure of the difference of burden as 
between® it and less wealthy parishes. 
Looking to these facts, no doubt could 
be entertained that sooner or later a uni- 
form system of rating must be adopted. 
It was just a moot point whether it might 
not ultimately be desirable to adopt the 
contributory principle, which had been 
found to work so admirably at the time 
of the Lancashire distress. The adoption 
of such a principle would not in any way 
a a uniform basis for taxation 
yeing agreed upon. Should the right 
hon. Gentleman succeed in carrying the 
present measure to a successful conclu- 
sion, much more good would flow from 
it than he ventured to anticipate would 
result from several other measures which 
had taken a far more prominent position 
in the Government programme. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he had been unable 
to ascertain from the explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
proposed that a fresh valuation should 
be made for rating purposes. As such 
a valuation enable attended with great 
expense, many parishes might be unwil- 
ling to agree to such a proposal. This 
was a very important question; because 
he did not see how the various proposals 
contained in the Bill were to be carried 
out, unless each parish were accurately 
valued. At the present time, when a 
parish was rated by itself, it did not 
much matter whether the valuation was 
correct or not, as the worst that could 
result from an inaccurate valuation was 
that a ratepayer might have to appeal 
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against the rate. When, however, all 
the parishes came to be rated together 
it would be highly important that they 
should be fully valued in order to secure 
a fair distribution of the burden of the 
rates. He did not know exactly what 
were the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man upon the subject, but in his opinion 
'the most important question connected 
|with the rating of the metropolis was 
| that of the equalization of the poor rate. 
They all knew that a most inadequate 
| amount was levied in the rich parishes 
in comparison with the poor ones; and 
this difference was much aggravated by 
the fact that in the poor parishes they 
paid upon a much higher valuation than 
they did in the rich ones. The rich 
parishes created many of the poor, and 
they were driven out of their bounds into 
the poorer parishes. He sincerely trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman was not 
| going to content himself with the mea- 
| sure now before the House, but would 
| go a step further, and bring in a Bill for 
| the equalization of these rates. 

Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS said, he 
hoped that there would be no delay in 
passing the measure, so that they might 

|consider the more important question 
which had been mentioned by the hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke). He did not, however, himself 
think that the Government would be in 
a position to deal with that question un- 
til the present measure had been in 
operation for some few years. The first 
thing to be considered was the actual 
incidence and pressure of local taxation, 
which at present no one knew ; and it 
was marvellous that they should so long 
have gone on increasing these burdens 
without taking care that they were placed 
on an equitable basis as between the 
various parishes. As the representative 
of three very large parishes in London 
he thanked his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goschen) for bringing in this measure, 
which he believed would be carried with 
acclamation from both sides of the 
House. When the measure passed into 
law, its operation would doubtless fur- 
nish materials for such an argument as 
that to which his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Locke) was anxious to give effect, 
but at present it would be wholly pre- 
mature to discuss that matter. 

Mr. BREWER said, he wished to 
point out, as a matter of fairness to the 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
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that within the last few months the | ent parts of the metropolis; and he fully 
parish had been entirely re-assessed by | endorsed the spirit of the observations 
an assessor who was independent of the | made by his hon. and learned Friend 





local authorities, and who had been fur- 
nished with a copy of Schedule A of the 
income tax. The argument based upon 
a state of things formerly existing, was 
inapplicable and somewhat unjust to 
that parish in the present day; and al- 
though it might be an isolated parish, 
its contributions to the general fund for 
the police and Board of Works were 
raised on the county and not the poor 
rate. The parish had not had any great 
anxiety for re-adjustment since the intro- 
duction of the Bill of 1867. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, that in some pa- 
rishes it was customary to rate only the 
buildings, while in others the plant and 
machinery which the buildings contained 
were rated as well. Great doubt existed 
at the present moment as to what was 
really the law upon the point; but if 
the principle of rating machinery, &c., 
were generally adopted, it would have 
the effect of raising the rating in many 
cases upwards of 50 per cent. Such an 
increase, at a time of great commercial 
depression, could not fail to produce re- 
sults of a serious character. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that as the repre- 
sentative of a manufacturing district, 
and with the experience gained by act- 
ing as Chairman of the Assessment Com- 
mittee at Ashton-under-Lyne, he begged 
to assure the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) that if he would determine 
what constituted ‘ annual value” he 
would settle a point always felt to be 
one of very great difficulty. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that 
those parishes which could show that 
they were at present fully assessed, 
would not be under the obligation of 
making an entirely fresh valuation. 
When the valuation lists had been made 
out by the different parishes and sent in, 
the totals of those lists would be dealt 
, with by. the Central Board. That Board 

would have nothing to do with the tene- 
ment valuation, but simply with the 
totals; if any parish, however had con- 
ducted its operation so as to reduce its 


| (Mr. Locke). But he maintained that it 
'was impossible to move faster towards 
\the equalization of rates than was al- 
lowed by the discovery of the machinery 
requisite to insure that no abuse would 
arise from giving to local bodies a claim 
jupon funds not locally raised. The 
‘movement made in the direction of equal- 
,ization in the Act carried by the right 
| hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford 
| University (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) must 
,not be underrated. It was true that 
‘the poor rate was much greater in- 
dividually than the other rates; but 
|the other rates raised over the whole 
metropolis amounted to an aggregate 
_of 2s. in the pound, out of an aggregate 
\of 5s. in the pound representing the 
taxation of the metropolis as a whole ; 
consequently nearly one-half of the me- 
tropolitan taxation was borne by the 
common area of the metropolis. Fur- 
ther progress, carefully made, would 
doubtless tend in the same direction ; 
| and the question of equalization of rates 
would certainly receive, as it deserved, 
\the consideration of the Government. 
| Regarding St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
to which the hon. Member for Colchester 
(Dr. Brewer) had referred, the calcula- 
| tions, of course, had been made upon 
| past and not upon prospective rates ; but, 
taking the figures for last year, he found 
| that the poor rate had been raised on an 
assessment of £905,000, and the county 
rate, according to the assessment of 1864, 
|was on a sum of £1,076,000; but that 
assessment had been raised to £1,250,000, 
so that the poor rate assessment of the 
, parish was still £350,000 less than what 
was acknowledged to be its proper 
) amount of county assessment. That was 
a striking instance of what had been, 
and what might still be, if these valua- 
tions continued to be made by different 
justices of the peace, in different counties, 
|and at irregular intervals. The different 
|modes of ascertaining the annual value, 
‘to which reference had been made by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 





valuation below the proper amount, fa- | (Mr. Samuda), might be dealt with and 
cilities would be afforded for an appeal. | corrected in the scale of reductions 
A distinction had been very properly | hereafter to be laid down. By the Bill 
drawn between the equalization of rates of 1867 those premises which were 
and the equalization of assessments. He used partly as dwellings and partly as 
had always been in favour of equalizing, | manufactories, were bound to follow 
as far as possible the burdens of differ- | the established uniformity of principle. 


' 
Mr. Brewer ‘ 
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When the Bill was brought in it would 
be found that its tendency was not to 
lower or to raise any special classes of 
property, but simply to establish uni- 
formity in the principle of assessing all 
kinds of property. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill to provide for uniformity in the Assessment 
of Rateable Property in the Metropolis, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Goscney, Mr. Antnur 
Pest, and Mr. Arrron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.) 


RATEABLE PROPERTY BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. GOSCHEN, in moving for leave 
to introduce a Bill to provide for a com- 
mon basis of value for the purposes of 
Government and local taxation, and to 
promote uniformity in the assessment of 
rateable property in England, said, that 
as this Bill resembled in its general pro- 
visions the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northamptonshire 
(Mr. Hunt), introduced last Session, he 
would not oceupy the House by describ- 
ing its provisions at the present time. 
He hoped, however, soon to be able to 
lay the Bill on the table of the House. 
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whether there would be time to deal 
with it this Session. As to loans, it ap- 
peared to him that any changes made in 
reference to them ought rather to be 
made in the laws under which they were 
contracted, than in the present Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to provide for a common basis of value for 
the purposes of Government and Local Taxation, 
and to promote uniformity in the Assessment of 
Rateable Property in England, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Goscnen, Mr. Artuvr Pzet, 
and Mr. Ayrron. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. Mac EVOY, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the Act of the 
14 & 15 Vict., c. 60, intituled, ‘‘ An Act 
to — the Assumption of certain 
Ecclesiastical Titles in respect of places 
in the United Kingdom,” and of sec. 24 
of the Act of 10 Geo. IV., c. 7, said, the 
House had, on two former occasions, al- 
lowed him to introduce a similar Bill, 
and the subject had been fully discussed 
and considered by Select Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament. The pre- 


Mr. CANDLISH said, he wished to | sent Leader of the House, and many of 








know if the same principle was to be! his Colleagues had given their most 
applied to borrowed capital for the coun- | strenuous opposition to the Ecclesiastical 
ties as was applied to that for the me- | Titles Act when it originally passed, and 
tropolis? He also wished to ask whe- | the Leader of the present Opposition was 
ther the borrowed capital was to be re-| kind enough, on a former occasion, to 
paid throughout the term of its repay- allow the introduction of the Bill, which 
ment by equal annual instalments? At! he now had the honour to submit to the 
present, it was provided the amount! House for the third time. The present 
should be ical in thirty equal pay-| political circumstances of the country 
ments; but that was impossible, taking | justified him in the belief that the Bill 
into consideration that the amount of| would be received in a fair and candid 
interest differed and diminished every | spirit by the House. He did not propose 
year. He thought there ought to be | to go into the policy of his proposal - wg 
something in the nature of a sinking| but only to ask the House to consent to 
fund for the purpose, and that money | the introduction of the Bill, and read it 
borrowed for general purposes ought to | a first time, and he would place the se- 
be made a union, instead of a parish; cond reading on such a day as would 
charge. give every hon. Member an opportunity 
Mr. PEASE asked, whether it was’ of stating his views with regard to it. 
intended to equalize the rating of all) Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
mines, and to bring under assessment Member for Meath had correctly stated 
metallic as well as coal mines ? | that the late House permitted the intro- 


Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, the duction of this Bill; but he could not 
Bill would be limited practically to the! think that the few words which had 
uniformity of assessment of rateable pro- fallen from the hon. Member would at 
perty, and would consequently not in-| all inform the new House of the import- 
clude the assessment of any new kinds of | ance of the measure which he had under- 
property. That 
sideration ; but 


agent was under con-| taken to introduce. He could scarcely 
e was unable to say, account for an individual Member of the 
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House, unconnected with the Adminis- | extract from his evidence, which the 
tration, undertaking so grave a constitu- | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
tional question as was involved in this | Cambridge University embodied in his 
particular, unless it was that he repre- | first Report, but which was rejected by 
sented something more than an ordinary |a majority of 1. Mr. Hope Scott was 
constituency, for the House had been | asked, with reference to the relative po- 
officially informed that the measure had | sition of the two Churches—the Estab- 
received the sanction of the hierarchy of | lished Church and the Roman Church— 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland and{ that, if a Bishop was intruded into the 
England. It was true, as the hon. | see of another Bishop in this country it 
Member had stated, that a Committee | would be, in the eye of that portion of 
of this House was appointed in the | the Church at all events which was in 
Session of 1867, and went into the| the country, a schismatical act? His 
matter of this Bill; but he should not | answer was most remarkable— 
now allude particularly to the circum-| «There ean be no doubt about it, ‘The fact is, 
stances connected with the Bill further | that the Roman Catholic Church would not be 
than to say that the House was kind | justified in placing bishops anywhere in England 
enough to excuse him from serving, | in Ireland, if it did not deny the authority, 
although he was nominated on the Com- | Practically speaking, of the Bishops of the Estab- 
, lishment ; it is, of course, an issue between the 
mittee, on the grounds that he did not | two religions, which it is of no use blinking.” 
think the Committee was fairly consti- 
tuted, and also that there was not time Then Mr. Hope Scott was further 
to complete the investigation of so grave asked— 
a matter. The Committee sat up tothe} “But the Roman Catholic Church assumes 
end of the Session, and the result of its that the English episcopate has no existence in 
investigation was that the Report, with | ®"s!#n¢: 
the hon. Member for Meath as the | and the answerwas ‘Most undoubtedly.” 
Chairman of the Committee, was carried | He (Mr. Newdegate) begged to call the 
by a majority of 1. In 1868, the| attention of the House to this subject, 
House of Lords appointed a Committee | because it was not merely a matter of 
to inquire into the subject-matter of the | religion, but the House would observe 
Bill, and he would beg to refer the | from the answer which he had read that 
House to the Report of that Committee | it was a question of establishment and 
and the most important evidence that | authority. It was the authority of the 
was taken by it. The result of that | Established, Church as charged by the 
Committee was entirely adverse to the | State with the cure of all souls; that 
hon. Member’s proposal. The evidence | was with the function of extending to all 
tendered before the Committee of this | the community its services if they would 
House was rather of a remarkable cha- | accept them. It was that function which 
racter. Not one witness was examined the Roman Catholic Church disputed, 
in support of the existing law—an Act | and asserted its rights against the pre- 
that was passed in 1851 by repeated | sent position of the Established Church. 
majorities in this House, and supported | A proposal was before the country to 
by an overwhelming majority of demon- | disestablish the Protestant Church in 
strations in the country. The House of| Ireland. Mr. Hope Scott had declared 
Lords had decided that it would be | the claims of the Roman Catholic Church 
unconstitutional and inconsistent with to establishment by claiming authority, 
the supremacy of the law of this | not over persons of its own communion 
country that the Act declaratory of the | only, but over all baptized Christians ; 
Common Law of the country in main-| and that this should be sanctioned by 
taining the Supremacy of the Crown | law, and sanctioned by the repeal of the 
should be abrogated as proposed by the | statute which forbade the exercise of 
hon. Member. He was unwilling to | that authority and jurisdiction. There- 
detain the House long, but he wished to | fore, the position was this, that when a 
put one point before them. A most} proposal was before the country, and 
eminent Roman Catholic barrister was | would soon be before the House, for the 
examined before the Committee of that | disestablishment of the Protestant Church 
House in 1861—namely, Mr. Hope | in Ireland, an hon. Member of the House 
Scott—and, by way of illustrating one | introduced a Bill which would virtually 
portion of this subject, he would read an | sanction the establishment of the Roman 


Mr. Newdegate 
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Catholic Church throughout the United 
Kingdom. He did not wish longer to 
detain the House, but he would refer 
the new Members to two sources of in- 
formation—the evidence and Report of a 
Committee of this House, presented in 
1867, and the evidence and Report 
before the House of Lords presented 
last year. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire had stated 
very accurately what had taken place in 
1867 and 1868, in reference to the pro- 
posal now made to repeal what was 
called the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. There 
was only one thing he (Mr. Walpole) 
would wish to add to the statement, and 
that was, in consequence of the observa- 
tion which fell from his hon. Friend, 
that no evidence was taken against the 
repeal of the Bill by the Committee of 
the House of Commons, for some reasons 
unintelligible to his hon. Friend, and for 
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Bill to repeal the Act of the fourteenth and 
fifleenth Victoria, chapter sixty, intituled, “An 
Act to prevent the Assumption of certain Eccle- 
siastical Titles in respect of Places in the United 
Kingdom,” and Section Twenty-four of the Act 
of the tenth George the Fourth, chapter seven, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. MacEvoy, Mr, 
Witt Grecorr, Sir Rowiann BLeNneRuassetr, 
and Mr. Corpatty. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.] 


DUMFRIESSHIRE ELECTION. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS, in mov- 
ing that a Select Committee of seven 
Members be appointed ‘‘ to consider whe- 
ther Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow is 
disqualified from sitting and voting as a 
Member of this House under the Statute 
22 Geo. 3, c. 45, and to report their opi- 
nion thereon,’ said it would be remem- 
bered that at the last General Election, 
after a strong contest, Sir Sydney Water- 
low had been declared duly elected for 


some reasons which his hon. Friend | Dumfriesshire; but in conformity with 


thought ought to have operated on the 
minds of the Committee in a different 
way. And, now, what he wished to re- 
mind his hon. Friend of was, that what 
the Committee considered to be the case, 
as presented to them, was simply this :— 
A case of grievance was attempted to be 
made out, but the whole question of prac- 
tical grievance was entirely refuted, and 
it then simply appeared to the Commit- 


the Act of last year, a petition had been 
presented against that return; and 
among the allegations of that petition 
was one that the hon. Member was dis- 
qualified and ineligible to be elected a 
Member of the House in consequence of 
being interested in a Government con- 
tract. After the petition was presented, 
and before the time came for it to be 
tried, it was withdrawn, under the sanc- 





tee that it was not necessary to go into 


tion of judicial authority, and without 


evidence. When the matter came on for | the least imputation on any of the par- 


discussion, these matters might be more | 
fully noticed. He agreed that this Bill, | 
having been already twice introduced | 
into the House of Commons, it would | 
not perhaps be courteous to the hon. | 
Member, or altogether respectful to the | 
House, to oppose the present Motion ; | 
but he must be permitted to observe that 
the measure, having been carried after 
the fullest discussion, proposed, as it 
had been, not by a Conservative, but by | 
a Liberal Government ; and having met 
the general consent and approbation of | 


ties. The result of the withdrawal had 
been to place the hon. Member in a posi- 
tion in which no hon. Gentleman ought 
to remain. Ordinarily, if a petition was 
presented against a return and after- 
wards withdrawn, all the allegations 
which went to vacate the seat fell to the 
ground, and the Member petitioned 
against, the petition having been with- 
drawn, stood in precisely the same situa- 
tion as every other Member for the pur- 
pose of discharging his duty. But in 
this instance, although the petition had 


the people, the hon. Gentleman must ex- | been withdrawn, the allegation as to 
pect that those who had seen no cause | disqualification remained, and the diffi- 
to change their opinions would continue | culty was how that question should be 
to give their most strenuous opposition determined. It would have been deter- 
to the alteration of what they regarded | mined if the petition had been proceeded 





as a most important part of the legisla- | 
tion of this country. He had no objec- 
tion to the introduction of the Bill, but 
he hoped that due Notice would be 
given of the time fixed’ for its second 
reading. 

Motion agreed to. 


with. It could now also be determined 


but in a way which he thought no hon. 


Member should be bound to have re- 
course to—namely, by his sitting and 
voting with the certain prospect—for 
the hon. Member for D iesshire had 
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received notice to that effect—of being 
sued for the penalty of £500, for every 
day he sat and voted, which a Court of 
Law might inflict upon him. That 
was the position in which the hon. 
Member would be placed if the proposal 
he was about to make referring the 
question whether he was disqualified 
from sitting to a Select Committee were 
not adopted. At present the hon. Mem- 
ber might hold his seat without taking | 
his place in the House, a course of which | 
no one would approve, or he could ac- 
cept Office under the Crown—the Chil- 
tern Hundreds—and vacate his seat, a 
course of which the hon. Member’s con- 
stituents disapproved, for they had | 
elected him ‘aa he enjoyed their con- 
fidence ; or he might take his seat in the 
House, running the risk of the serious 
consequences which might result from 
his so doing. He saw no reason why the 
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hon. Member would be in after a refer- 
ence to a Select Committee and a Report 
thereupon. Without presuming to ven- 
ture a positive opinion, it occurred to 
him that the hon. Member would be 
exactly in the same position after the 
Committee had reported as he was be- 
; fore, inasmuch as that decision could 
| not be pleaded as an answer to an action 
| for penalties in a Court of Law. It 
| would simply be a preliminary inquiry 
which might bring that House into con- 
‘flict with a Court of Law. He would 
| therefore advise him to accept the Chil- 
‘tern Hundreds. 

| Mr. WALPOLE observed, that the 
| question was an important one for the 
| House to consider. He thought it would 
| be very unadvisable to take any step 
‘which might possibly bring the House 
|into conflict with the Courts of Law. 
He understood his hon. and learned 





hon. Member should be expected to take | Friend (Mr. T. Chambers) to say that 
any of these courses, and he therefore the law was clear, but that the facts 
proposed the appointment of a ~— t | were of such a nature that Sir Sydney 
Committee to consider the case. | Waterlow ought not to be brought within 
made this Motion at the earnest ast 'the provisions of the statute. Now, if 
of the hon. Member himself, who desired | | his hon. and learned Friend could so lay 
to act in accordance with the decision of | the facts before the House as’ clearly to 


the House. 
Mr. AtpERMANLAWRENCEseconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“To consider whether Sir Sydney Hedley 
Waterlow is disqualified from sitting and voting 
as a Member of this House under the statute 
22 Geo. 3, c. 45, and to Report their opinion 
thereon.”—(Mr. Thomas Chambers.) 

SmJAMES ELPHINSTONE thought 
that Sir Sydney Waterlow should adopt 
the second alternative mentioned by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and vacate 
his seat, because that portion of the 
electors of Dumfriesshire who were op- 
posed to the worthy Alderman were de- 
termined, whatever ‘might be the decision 
of a Committee of that House, to pro- 
ceed for the full penalties if Sir Sydney | 
Waterlow should take his seat in the | 
House. 
fours with that of Baron Rothschild in | 
1855, when contractor for a Government | 


loan, and therefore there was no use in | 


appointing a Select Committee, the hon. 
Member having admitted that he held 
the contract for stationery at the time of 
the election, though he had since re- 
ed it. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it might be 
well to consider what better position the 


Thomas Chambers 


Mr. 


show that Sir Sydney Waterlow’s seat 
could not be questioned in point of law, 
there might then possibly be some rea- 
son for the appointment of a Committee. 
There were the cases of Daniel Whittle 
Harvey and another which had been 
referred to Committees ; but those cases 
differed from the present. There the 
Members had taken their seats; whereas 
the hon Member (Sir Sydney Waterlow) 
had never taken his seat at all. That 
seemed to him to put the question on a 
different footing, and he did not see 
what advantage would be gained by re- 
ferring the matter to a Committee, while 
it might possibly bring a difficulty upon 
the House which it should be their wish 
to avoid. It might be very unpleasant 
for the hon. Member for Dumfriesshire 
to accept the Chiltern Hundreds; but 





This case did not run on all | that would certainly be the most de- 


| sirable course, as it would prevent any 
| collision with the Courts of Law. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) 
had forgot the most important precedent 
which existed on this matter—he meant 
the precedent of the case of Baron Lionel 
Rothschild in 1855. If he (the Lord 
Advocate) were not much mistaken, all 
the objections which the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman had urged to the course now pro- 
posed would have been equally applic- 
able to that case. There had been the 

revious case of Mr. Daniel Whittle 

arvey, which was referred to a Com- 
mittee, and the Committee found that 
Mr. Harvey was disqualified. But if 
the Committee had come to a contrary 
decision, and Mr. Harvey had, in con- 
sequence, taken his seat, the same risk, 
as was new suggested, of conflict with 
the Courts of Law would have risen. 
The case of Baron Rothschild no doubt 
raised the question whether a contractor 
for a loan was within the statute; but 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
forget that the Motion that was made in 
the House was one for the issue of a 
new Writ, beause it was so plain and 
a, meg on the face of the contract that 


e was disqualified, that it was no use, 


for the House to make any further in- 
quiry. But the right hon. Gentleman 
himself was the Member who resisted 
that proposal, and proposed that there 
should be substituted for it :— 

“That the Contract entered into by Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on the 20th day of April last, for a loan of 
£16,000,000 for the Public Service be referred 
to a Select Committee, and that they be directed 
to report their opinion whether Baron Lionel 
Nathan de Rothschild has vacated his Seat by his 
entering into the said Contract.”—{3 Hansard, 
exxxix. 169. ] 

That Amendment was adopted after a 
long debate, and the result was that the 
Committee found that he had not vaca- 
ted his seat by entering into the contract. 
That was exactly the position in which 
the present case stood, with this excep- 
tion, that Baron Rothschild at that time 
was under another disability from taking 
his seat in that House. But here the 
hon. Member for Dumfriesshire (Sir 
Sydney Waterlow) said he was elected 
for that county, and why should he be 
asked to accept the Chiltern Hundreds 
if, in point of fact, he had been well 
elected ? If he had not been well elected 
the sooner he was made aware of that 
fact the better. He (the Lord Advocate) 
conceived it to be somewhat unconstitu- 
tional on the part of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Portsmouth (Sir James 
Elphinstone) to suggest that a certain 
number of the electors of Dumfriesshire 
were prepared to set the decision of that 
House at nought if it should be un- 
favourable to their views. If it were 
competent to other persons to take the 
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case into a Court of Law, the House, of 
course, could take no cognizance of that. 
The question was whether in a matter 
which concerned the privileges of this 
House it was not right to do as had been 
done before—namely, make a full in- 
quiry and take the opinion of the House 
upon the subject. What might happen 
after that opinion was given was another 
matter; but he could not help thinking 
it very improbable that the question 
would be tried in a Court of Law if it 
appeared to the Committee that the hon. 

ember (Sir Sydney Waterlow) was not 
within the statute. Apart from the 
> question which had arisen 

ere, the whole machinery of these 
statutes would be much better for re- 
vision. It was a barbarous state of the 





law under which a doubtful question of 
this kind could not be resolved without 
the risk of enormous penalties for every 
day the Member took his seat. Under 
the circumstances he hoped the House 
would throw no impediment in the way 
of the appointment of the Committee. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, his hon. and 

gallant Friend (Sir James Elphinstone) 
had no wish to enforce the penalties, but 
thought it only just to Sir Sydney 
Waterlow that he should have timely 
notice that certain persons were prepared 
to proceed eashiat bib under the statute 
of George I1I. The opinion of a Com- 
mittee of this House would not in any 
way prevent these persons from adopting 
such a course, and his hon. Friend had 
merely expressed his belief that such a 
course would be adopted. It was for the 
House to decide whether it was desirable 
that aconflict should arise between a Court 
of Law and a Committee of the House. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, the question 
really seemed to be one of privilege. 
Two Members of that House appeared 
to have communicated with another Mem- 
ber something that they intended to do. 

Sm JOHN HAY wished to explain. 
He had not communicated, nor had any 
one else, to his knowledge, communicated 
to the worthy Alderman anything he in- 
tended to do. All that had been com- 
municated was what public rumour said 
would be done. 

Mr. KINNAIRD regarded the ex- 
planation as a distinction without a dif- 
ference. An hon. Member had been in- 
formed within the precincts of the House 
that in the event of his sitting and voting 
certain penalties would be attempted to 
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be exacted. That was a matter of pri- | Members who held contracts under the 
vilege, and the only way for the House |Government. They had now, however, 
to protect the Member was to appoint a| Members representing large constitu- 
Committee. There need be no appre-|encies; those constituencies kept their 
hension of a collision with the law; for, |eyes upon their representatives; public 
if an impartial Committee decided that | opinion was brought to bear upon Mem- 
the Member was properly seated, it was | bers; and there was no longer any neces- 
not likely that a Court of Law would be | sity for any such guarantee as that pro- 
inclined to dispute the decision. | vided by the Act now under discussion. 
Mr. CARNEGIE reminded the House | He hoped, whatever might be the result 
that it was competent for the hon. Ba- | of the Motion before the House,.the effect 
ronet or for any other person to appear.) of the discussion would be the repeal of 
before the Court of Session and to object | this section of the Act of George ITT. 
to the withdrawal of the petition against! Mr. HUNT said, that two questions 
Sir Sydney Waterlow’s return. If they | seemed to be under discussion, one being 
had wished to raise the question that was | what the hon. Member for Dumfries- 
the constitutional mode of doing so. The | shire (Sir Sydney Waterlow) ought to 
course now taken seemed to be less for | do, and the other what the House ought 
the vindication of the privileges of the to do. Now, the only question with 
House than for the purpose of simple | which they were really concerned was 
annoyance. }the latter. It had been brought to the 
Mr. RYLANDS said, he would vote | knowledge of the House that one of its 
for the Motion if it were pressed, but he | seats was said to be vacant, and he did 
hoped the result of the discussion would | not see how the point could be ascer- 
be that steps would be taken in the | tained except by the appointment of the 
ilirection pointed out by the learned | proposed Committee. If the Committee 
Lord (the Lord Advocate). Very serious | reported that the hon. Member was 
injustice was done by the operation of | interested in a contract and that his case 
the Act of George III. There were many \came within the statute, the House 
Members of that House indirectly inter- | would no doubt determine that the seat 
ested in Government contracts, but who | was void and that there must be another 
did not come under the operation of the | election. If not, it would then be for 
Act, while a member of a private firm, |the hon. Member to determine whether 
having undertaken a contract from which |he would abide by the Report of the 
he had sought to free himself, was placed | Committee and run the risk of penalties 
in the very disagreeable situation of} in a Court of Law. He saw no reason 
being threatened with proceedings for | for objecting to the appointment of the 
the enforcement of penalties if he sat or Committee. In the event of the penal- 
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voted in the House. The hon. Member | 
for Manchester (Mr. Birley), who sat 
upon the Opposition side of the House, | 
was in a position somewhat similar to | 


ties being sought for under such circum- 
stances, there might, indeed, as had been 
said, be some danger of a collision be- 
tween the House and the Courts of Law, 


that of the hon. Member for Dumfries- | but there was no escape from that posi- 
shire (Sir Sydney Waterlow) in regard | tion, and it would be, as he said, for the 
to a small contract, and his case was now | hon. Member (Sir Sydney Waterlow) to 
before the Judges, and it appeared that | take the course that seemed to him most 
the Act of George ITT. had the effect of ex- | advisable, as soon as the deliberations of 


cluding from the House many gentlemen | 
who would be very desirable Members. 
That Act was passed when a vast amount 
of jobbery had been perpetrated in con- 
nection with Members of that House, 
and when many Members represented ; 
rotten boroughs, and only came into 
Parliament for the purpose of making 
merchandize of the seats which they had 
purchased. In such a state of things, it 


was much to the credit of the Parlia- 
ment of that day that it passed an Act 
imposing such stringent penalties upon 


Mr. Kinnaird } 





the Committee were over. 
Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “ to consider whe- 
ther Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow is disqualified 
from sitting and voting as a Member of this House 
under the Statute 22 Geo. 3, c. 45, and to 
Report their opinion thereon.”—(Mr. Thomas 
Chambers.) 

And, on Feb. 24, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows :—The Lorp Apvocats, Mr. Tuomas Cuam- 
pers, Mr. Branp, Mr. Ieaptam, Mr. Gataorxe 
Harpy, Mr. Heniey, and Mr. Pemperton :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum :—Counsel ordered, 
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Acts read ; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to enable Owners and Occupiers of Property 
in certain districts to prevent the common sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors within such districts, 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Witrrip Lawson, Mr. Bazuey, 
and Mr. Datway. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 10.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 


ae 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 23rd February, 1869. 


MINUTES. ]—Serect Commitree—Office of the 
Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod— The 
Marquess of Lansdowne added. 

Pusiic Bur— First Reading— Common Law 
Courts (Ireland)* (9). 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—BILLS RELATING 
TO IRELAND.—QUESTION. 


Tue Maravess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he desired to learn what Bills re- 
lating to Ireland, more particularly with 
reference to Law Reform, it was the 
intention of the Government to pro- 
pose to introduce into Parliament during 
the present Session. Some surprise and 
dissatisfaction had been excited in Ire- 
land by the very meagre notice taken 
of that 
Speech; for though the Ecclesiastical 
arrangements had been mentioned as 
likely to require a great amount of 
attention—as would, no doubt, be the 
case—they would not engross all, or 
nearly all, the time at the disposal of 
Parliament. As far, moreover, as their 
Lordships were concerned, complaints 
had been made that a great part of the 
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though he thought that Ireland stood 
very much in need of some well-consi- 
dered measure on that subject; nor did 
he refer to the important questions of 
education or the land system. Although 
those matters were referred to at almost 
every hustings in Ireland during the late 
General Election, and the people seemed 
to attach great importance to them, there 
had been expressed an intention on the 
part of the Government not to legislate 
on these questions this Session. He 
could not help thinking that some re- 
ference ought to have been made to 
some of those questions in the Royal 
Speech, if only in deference to the pub- 
lic opinion existing in Ireland, as well as 
to the amendment of the law referring to 
grand juries, which was very desirable. 
It had been stated that a Bill on the 
latter subject had been prepared, and he 
could not understand why, in that case, 
it was not at once introduced to their 
Lordships’ House, for it would involve a 
great deal of detail, with which a Select 
Committee could best deal. But he spe- 
cially referred to an amendment of the 
Common Law procedure of Ireland which 
was very much needed. The working of 
the existing system, which was based on 
the Act of 1853, was very unsatisfactory. 
In 1861 he obtained a Commission of 
Inquiry, of which no less than five ex- 
Lord Chancellors were Members, and 
their Report recommended a number of 
important changes. It pointed out that 
there had been no attempt to extend to 


Ireland the beneficial provisions of the 


English Act of 1860, and it urged the 
propriety of assimilating the English and 
Irish systems as far as possible. He 
thought this might be very easily accom- 
plished, and that the Irish procedure 
might be adapted to the English in al- 
most all its provisions. Unfortunately 
there was an impression in Ireland that 
no legal reforms for that country were 
desired by the Law Officers of any ad- 
ministration, unless they created: patron- 
age or appointments which were ac- 





Session was likely to elapse before mea- 
sures of importance would come before 
them. Now there were several subjects | 
which—though not of great importance | 
as regards Imperial interests — were 
nevertheless of great interest to the peo- 


a of Ireland; which measures might 
e advantageously introduced in their 
Lordships’ House. He did not, of course, 
allude to the great measure on the Irish 
Church, nor to Parliamentary Reform, 








ceptable to the promoters. He hoped 
that this impression, which had not 
been without some appearance of truth, 
would be removed by future legisla- 
tion. Then there was the question of 
bankruptcy. Certain provisions of the 
English Law which were indisputably 
good — such as those bringing non- 
traders within its operation — might 
be extended to Ireland, and that coun- 
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try might share the benefit of a mea- 
sure carried by Mr. Moffatt last Ses- 
sion for checking fraudulent composition 
deeds. Legislation on these subjects 
would show the people of Ireland that 
Parliament was anxious, irrespective of 
great party questions, to promote their 
prosperity and welfare, and he hoped the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) would be able 
to inform their Lordships that some mea- 
sures would, on an early day, be brought 
before them, in order that they might 
have a good chance of passing through 
both Houses during the Session. 

Eart GRANVILLE replied that the 
noble Marquess must be aware that 
whatever grievances Ireland might have 
to complain of they certainly would not, 
this Session, include that of being en- 
tirely neglected by Parliament. With 
reference to the minor measures men- 
tioned by the noble Marquess, he was 
not aware that it was the intention of 
the Irish Department to introduce a 
Bankruptcy Bill this year. He would 
make inquiries on the subject; but it 
was obvious that there might be an ad- 
vantage in settling a comprehensive and 
satisfactory scheme for England before 
extending any of the provisions of the 
existing law toIreland. A Bill referring 
to grand juries and another relating to 
prisons had been prepared; but before 
introducing them into this House it 


would be necessary to consider whether, | 


having regard to the claims of other 
measures, there was a reasonable chance 
of their passing through both Houses of 
the Legislature during the present Ses- 
sion. It would be a satisfaction to him 
if, on inquiry, he found himself in a 


sition to introduce one or both of those | 
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Refuge. 


House of Parliament had been with- 
drawn from that House, in order that 
their Lordships might have some occu- 
pation at the beginning of the Session. 
He now begged to give Notice that he 
would on Friday next call the attention 
of the House to the necessity of further 
measures for the better repression of 
Crime, and that he should then take the 
opportunity of explaining the provisions 
of the Bill to be introduced on the sub- 
ject. 


COMMON LAW COURTS (IRELAND) 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Pleading, Practice, and 
Procedure of the Courts of Common Law in Ire- 
land—Was presented by The Earl Granvitze ; 
read 1%, (No. 9.) 


House adjourned at half past Five o'clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 23rd February, 1869. 


| MINUTES.] — New Memper Sworn — Baron 

| Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, for London City. 

Secect Commitrer—Standing Orders, nominated ; 
on Committee of Selection, nominated. 

Pustic Bitts—Resolutions in Committee—Uni- 
versity ‘Tests ; Money Laws (Ireland). 

| Ordered—Revenue Officers ; University Tests ; 

| Money Laws (Ireland); Libel ; Civil Offices. 

| First Reading — Revenue Officers [14]; Uni- 

| versity Tests [15]; Money Laws (Ireland) 

{16}; Libel [17]. 


ills into this House. Withregard toa} HARBOURS OF REFUGE.—QUESTION. 
measure relating to Common Law Proce-| Mr. BOURKE said, he would beg to 
dure in Ireland, he had a more satisfac- | ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
tory reply to give. He was glad to be | Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
able to say that he would move at the jesty’s Government to propose to carry 
end of the evening a Bill based on the lout any of the Recommendations which 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- | were made by the Royal Commissioners 
sion of 1861, alluded to by the noble | in the year 1859 on the subject of Life 
Marquess. Harbours and Harbours of Refuge ? 

Mr. BRIGHT: The hon. Gentleman, 
I presume, knows that the Commission 
to which he refers made two principal 
suggestions, one of which past Boards 
of Trade and Governments have alto- 
gether refused to adopt, and the second 
of which has been in course of adoption 
from the time the Report of the Com- 
mission was issued. I need not, I think, 


CRIMINAL LAW—REPRESSION OF 
CRIME.—NOTICE. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
their Lordships might perhaps be pleased 
to learn that a Bill which was to have 
been introduced by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department into the other 

The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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enter into detail in the matter. It may | See given in this House by his hon. 
be sufficient to say that money is con- | Friend (Mr. J. B. Smith), this whole 
stantly advanced by the Public Works | subject was most carefully gone into by 
Loan Commissioners at the low rate of | the Government of India, acting under 
3} or 3} per cent to all places in which | the directions of the then Secretary of 
there are persons resident who deem a /} State, and the Government of India 
harbour to be desirable, and are willing | came to the conclusion that the views of 
to give security for the money so ad- | those persons who regretted that the 
vanced. The Board of Trade feels per- | financial statement was made so late in 
fectly assured that if the first suggestion | the Session would be best met by alter- 
of the Commission was adopted it would | ing the old Indian financial year, which 
lead to an almost unlimited expenditure | used to end on the 30th of April, and 
of the public money; and if any hon. | making it end on the 31st of March, the 
Member wishes to make up his mind on | same as the English financial year. That 
that point, he has only to turn to the | change had been approved by the Home 
evidence taken before the Commission, | Government, and since it had come into 
from which he will find that the parti- | operation there was nothing to prevent 
cular locality from which any witness | the Indian Budget from being laid be- 
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Rivers— Question. 











happened to come was, in his opinion, 
not simply the best, but, in point of fact, 
the only place at which a harbour of 
refuge ought to be established, all other 
places being of no use for the purpose. 
The course which the Board of Trade 
has hitherto taken in the matter is that 
which it proposes to continue to pursue, 
and it will, therefore, make no change 
in its policy so far as the Report of the 
Commission is concerned. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET.—QUESTION, 


Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he would 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether it be his intention to 
follow the example of his predecessors 
in bringing forward the Indian Budget 
on the last week of the Session of Par- 
liament, or whether he desires to alter 
the period of making up the Indian Ac- 
counts to such a date as will enable him 
to lay them upon the Table of the House 
at the opening of the Session of Parlia- 
ment, so that the Budget may be brought 
forward, and Indian questions discussed 
previously to the pressure of other busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, in reply 
to the first part of the Question, that 
nobody could be more anxious than he 
was that the Indian financial statement 
should be made to the House at a time 
when it would suit the convenience of 
all those hon. Members who took an in- 
terest in Indian affairs to be present in 
their places, and to aid the Government 
by their information and advice. With 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, the state of the case was this :—In 


|fore the House a month earlier than 
|could previously have been the case, if 
‘such were the will of the House. A 
| change in the financial year caused, of 
course, a great amount of inconvenience 
in India, and it would not, therefore, be 
reasonable to adopt any suggestion for a 
further change until the present system 
had been sufficiently tried, and it was 
ascertained whether it worked well or 
not. 


FACTORY RETURNS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAINES said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If he can inform the House 
when the Factory Returns, ordered by 
the House so long since as the 2nd of 
December 1867, are likely to be pre- 
sented ; and also when the Reports of 
the Factory Inspectors for October 31, 
1868, will be laid before the House ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, that the Returns 
mentioned in the first part of his hon. 
Friend’s Question which had been so 
long delayed would, he was informed, 
be on the table of the House in about 
three weeks; while the Reports of the 
Factory Inspectors would be produced 
in about a week. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 





would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether, 
considering the evils made public by the 
Report of the Rivers Commission, it be 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce, during the present Session, any 





the year 1866, in consequence of a No- 





measure for the a of the pollu- 
tion of rivers and watercourses ? 
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Mr. BRUCE said, that the important 
Commission presided over by Sir Wil- 
liam Denison was now engaged in exa- 
mining the Ribble and Mersey, which 
flowed through the chief manufacturing 
districts of the country, but until they 
had pursued their inquiries further he 
could not say when the Report would be 
presented; although, from communica- 
tions he had held with them, he was not 
without hopes that they would be able 
to lay down principles which would 
enable the House to legislate on this 
subject without causing any serious in- 
terruption to our manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ARMY. 
QUESTION. 
Lorv ELCHO said, he would beg to 
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authority of the Secretary of State for 
War—that is to say, the authority of 
Her Majesty’s Government exercised by 
him is supreme in all that relates to the 
administration of the army, it is brought 
to bear on minor promotions as well as 
on the higher military appointments, and 
I entirely concur with the opinion im- 
plied by my noble Friend, that it ought 
to be brought to bear, if necessary, in 
matters connected with the discipline of 
the army. Having stated that the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State is supreme, 
I, of course, agree in the opinion indi- 
;eated by my noble Friend that there 
exists in principle no dual government, 
and I concur in the belief that when the 
question of the amalgamation of the 
public offices is settled, a great improve- 
ment in the transaction of business will 
| result from having the two Departments 








ask the First Lord of the Treasury, |of army administration associated in the 
Whether, under the Warrant appointing | same building. I have only further to 
the Commander in Chief of the Army, | say that I beg to reserve to myself entire 
any doubt arises as to the relative posi- | freedom to use my discretion with regard 
tion of the Commander in Chief and the | to any changes in the two Departments 
Secretary of State for War; whether it | which experience may prove to me to be 
is or is not the ease that the authority of | desirable in the interest of the public 


the Secretary of State is supreme in all 
that relates to the administration of the 
Army, and that it can, if necessary, be 
brought to bear upon minor promotions 
as well as upon the higher military ap- 
pointments, and also upon matters con- 
nected with the discipline of the Army ; 
whether, in the present administration 
of the Army, there is any approach to 
dual Government other than that which 
necessarily arises from the Secretary of 
State for War and his Staff being in one 
building, while the Officer charged with 
the discipline of the Army is with his 
Staff located in another; and, whether 
any steps are being taken, or are about 
to be taken, with a view to the more 
speedy and economical transaction of 
business, to concentrate the War De- 
partments in one building ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: In answer to my 
noble Friend I have to state that his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
is not Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
His proper designation is Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief. As such he is 
appointed, not by warrant, but only by 
what is technically called a letter of 
service addressed to him, by command of 
Her Majesty, by the Secretary of State 
for War. It-is the case, to use the 


language of my noble Friend, that the 
Mr. James Howard 


service. 


RETURNS OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Cotonet SYKES said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, For an explanation of the dis- 
crepancies between the Parliamentary 
Return, No. 440, respecting the pro- 
spective annual number of Officers of the 
different ranks in the Indian Armies, and 
Returns drawn up by Officers in India ; 
for instance, the Parliamentary Return 
states there will be 480 Lieutenants in 
1873, while the Returns drawn up by the 
Officers in India give only 13 Lieutenants 
—namely, 11 at Bengal, 2 at Madras, 
and nil at Bombay ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the explana- 
tion for which his hon. and gallant 
Friend asked might be easily given. The 
fact was, that the Returns in question 
took no notice of the deaths that must 
inevitably occur among the officers be- 
tween the years 1867 and 1873. The 
Parliamentary Return, on the other 
hand, took notice of those deaths. The 
Returns to which his hon. and gallant 
Friend called their attention, not takin 
any notice of the death vacancies, too 
at the same time, of course, no notice of 
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the new appointments by which those | Council, dated February 16, 1866, having 
vacancies would be filled. In that way |directed an increase of pay to be given 
the very startling difference in the results |to Third Class Clerks in the Depart- 
was arrived at. ments of the Principal Offices of the 

| Admiralty, a section of that class, neither 





IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN SUEEP | Senior nor junior, but intermediate, is 


AND CATTLE.—QUESTION, { 


Mx. SYNAN said, he would beg to | 
ask the Vice President of the Committee | 
of Council, Whether the Orders of the 
20th August and 19th October 1868, | 
regulating the importation of sheep from 
the Continent of Europe have been re- 
voked ; and, if so, whether any and what 
regulations have been substituted for pre- 
venting the importation of diseased 
sheep or sheep from infected districts ? 
He also wished to know whether the 
Government proposed to substitute an 
new regulations for those of the mont 
of August last, which they had just 
revoked ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 


not give a different Answer upon that | 


occasion from that which he had given 
on the preceding evening to his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Headlam). The Government did 
not propose to issue any fresh regula- 
tions with respect to the importation of 
sheep in consequence of the revocation 
of the Order referred to. Importation 
of sheep will in future be conducted 
under the same conditions as were in 
force before the 20th of August last, 
which were briefly these :—Sheep that 
arrived in ships in which there was no 
foreign cattle were allowed unrestricted 
removal; but for the future the Custom 
House authorities had been directed to 
observe especial care in that examination. 
The latest official information they had 
received from the Continent in reference 
to that subject was contained in a des- 
patch dated 3rd of February, to the effect 
that sheep-pox had abated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rotterdam, and that every- 
where else in Holland it had disap- 

ared. Since that time he had seen a 
etter from the Minister for the Nether- 
lands, which stated that the sheep-pox 
might be said to have disappeared alto- 
gether from that country. 


PAY OF ADMIRALTY CLERKS. 
QUESTION. 
Caprary GROSVENOR said, he would 


beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Why it is that an Order in 


excluded from its operation; and, whether 
he is aware that the present Solicitor 
General has delivered an opinion in 


writing to the effect that such exclusion 


is unjustifiable ? 
| Mr. CHILDERS: By an Order in 
| Council of the 16th of February, 1866, 
|the salaries of the third class clerks at 
| Somerset House, which had commenced 
j at £90, rising annually by £10 to £300, 
were fixed at £100, rising for the first 
eight years by £10, and afterwards by 
; £15. By permission of the Treasury, 
(in addition to this improvement, which 
affected all the third class clerks, those 
who had then completed eight years’ 
service were allowed such further addi- 
| tion to their salaries as would have been 
the result if such a scale had been in 
force when they were appointed. The 
clerks with less than eight years’ service 
paper that this second boon should 
e also granted to them. This was re- 
fused by the Duke of Somerset’s Admi- 
ralty in April, 1866, and by the late 
Board in July, 1866, and February, 
1868. The application was renewed in 
November, 1868, and left by the late 
Board for the consideration of their 
successors. With the application was 
an opinion by Mr. Coleridge, but not the 
case submitted to him. As it was my 
intention to undertake at once a revision 
of the Somerset House establishments, 
it was evidently not the moment to consi- 
der whether the decision made by both the 
former Boards should be reversed. That 
revision is now going on. The addi- 
tional charge created by the Order in 
Council of the 16th of February, 1866, 
amounts to £2,043 9s. 4d. The annual 
cost of the additional boon solicited by 
the clerks with less than eight years’ 
service would amount to £1,040. 


LOCAL MANAGEMENT OF THE METRO- 
POLIS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
during the present Session, to bring in 
any Bill for the better administration of 
Local Management of the Metropolis ? 
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Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he was 
sorry to say Her Majesty’s Government 
could not undertake to deal with this 
subject during the present Session. 


ENGLISH FISHERIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that the Judgment of the Special Com- 
missioners for English Fisheries, which 
was delivered at Workington on the 10th 
of December last, and which he has un- 
dertaken to lay upon the Table of the 
House, is of great length, and is also 
under appeal to the Court of Common 
Pleas; and whether, under the circum- 
stances, it is not desirable that the pro- 
duction of the Papers should be post- 
poned until the case has been finally 
decided ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, he did not think 
the decision of the Common Pleas 
should affect the publication of the 
judgment. The Commissioners suggested 
a certain alteration of the law from rea- 
sons of public policy, and their recom- 
mendations in this respect could not be 
affected by the decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas as to what the law was 
upon another point. It was true the 
judgment of the Special Commissioners 
was voluminous, but it was also very 
able, and it would be of great advantage 
to hon. Members to have it before them 
in considering the question to be sub- 
mitted to the House. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE.—QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he would beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council, Whether 
an outbreak of Rinderpest has been re- 
ported to have taken place in Germany ; 
and, whether the Dutch Government 
have not despatched a staff of officials 
to Zevenaar to exercise an active super- 
vision over the German frontier ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Go- 
vernment had no intimation of an out- 
break of rinderpest in Germany, nor any 
reason to believe the report true. Im- 
mediately Notice of the Question had 
been given questions were forwarded by 
telegraph to various places on the Con- 
tinent, but the only answer received was 


from the Hague. It was true the Dutch 


had despatched officials to the German 
Dr. Bentinck 
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frontier, not, however, in consequence of 
an outbreak of rinderpest in Germany, 
but because of its existence in Gallicia 
and Transylvania ; and the Government 
believed the existence of rinderpest in 
these countries had given rise to the 
rumour. 


THE “ WILL-OF-THE-WISP” JOURNAL: 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether it is true that the 
Admiralty just before the General 
Election subscribed for a large number 
of copies of a weekly periodical called 
the Will-of-the-Wisp ; whether the sub- 
scription to that paper has been discon- 
tinued since the present Board of 
Admiralty took Office; and, on what 
ground the subscription was made and 
discontinued ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my hon. 
Friend I have to state that, on the 15th 
of October last, the officer who advises 
the Admiralty as to the periodicals to be 
supplied to the fleet and the naval 
hospitals, recommended that the usual 
numbers should be subscribed for in the 
case of two weekly papers—Judy and 
the Will-of-the- Wisp, and ninety-six of 
each of these papers were consequently 
ordered. On the 11th of December the 
same officer recommended that the sub- 
scription to the Will-of-the- Wisp should 
be discontinued, and orders accordingly 
were given on the 14th of December. 
In reference to the second part of the 
Question, I have to state that the present 
Board took office a week or ten days 
later; that I had therefore nothing to 
do with the discontinuance of the paper, 
and that the first I heard of the sub- 
seription or its discontinuance was by 
having pointed out to me an article in 
the Will-of-the-Wisp in which strong 
language was used against me personally 
for having stopped the paper. The 
reason why the two papers were recom- 
mended to be subscribed for was that 
they were likely to exercise a beneficial 
influence over the crews of Her Majesty’s 
ships. I have no wish to hurt any one’s 
feelings, and I will therefore request my 
hon. Friend to excuse me if I do not give 
the reason why the late Board of ‘Admi 
ralty were advised to discontinue the 
Will-of-the- Wisp. 
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IRELAND—RELEASE OF FENIAN 
CONVICTS, 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he would take that opportunity of 
answering a Question which had been 
put to him on the preceding evening by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy). The right hon. Gentleman 
asked, whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to send home, 
at the public expense, those Fenian 
prisoners in Australia to whom the 
clemency of the Crown had just been 
extended. In reference to that point he 
had to observe that the general practice 
at the Home Office, with respect to con- 
victs who had received a free pardon in 
Australia, was not to furnish them with a 
free passage home, unless in those cases 
in which the pardon had been granted 
in consequence of some error in the con- 
viction, or the existence of a belief in 
the original innocence of the parties. 
With respect to that particular Question, 
without saying or implying that that 
general rule would be departed from, he 
desired to reserve to the Government 
entire freedom whether they would or 
would not enforce it in the case of those 
convicts generally or of any one of them. 


Vacating of 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT—ARREST 
OF A CHILD.—QUESTION, 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he has obtained 
further information in reference to the 
case of a girl under fourteen years of 
age, who was taken away last week 
from the Girls’ Refuge at Ealing by the 
Sheriff’s Officers for a supposed debt of 
£53 11s. 2d., and conveyed to White- 
cross Street Prison, and detained there ; 
and, whether, if that statement be true, 
any person has committed a breach of 
the Law in so arresting and detaining 
such girl; and, if so, whether he intends 
to take any further steps in reference to 
the matter ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, that from the 
information he had received — which 
however, was not undisputed—he be- 
lieved the girl had been removed from 
the Refuge under a mistake as to her 
age. He could not speak with certainty 


as to the law on the subject, but he 
gathered from the text books that an 
infant might be arrested on a writ of 
capias ad satisfaciendum, and that an in- 
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fant might be outlawed if above the age 
of twelve, or even under that age if a 
female. 


VACATING OF SEATS BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Viscount BURY rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to repeal section 
26 of the Act of the sixth of Queen 
Anne, cap. 7, relating to the Re-election 
of Members accepting Office under the 
Crown. Under ordinary circumstances 
he should not have detained the House 
by any observations in support of his 
Motion ; but since he had come down to 
the House he understood that the Mo- 
tion was to be opposed. He did not 
know on what grounds that opposition 
was to be based ; but he would earnestly 
entreat the House not to decide until 
they had the Bill before them, and had 
an opportunity of forming a judgment 
upon the merits of his proposition. He 
submitted that it was rather an unusual 
course that a Member who asked leave 
to bring in a Bill should not be allowed 
to lay it on the table. He felt it would 
be more respectful to the House not to 
make a speech on the present occasion, 
and he should therefore be glad if he 
should be allowed to wait for a few 
moments to see what course the Opposi- 
tion might take, and then to submit any 
observations in reply he might have to 
offer. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to re- 
peal section twenty-six of the Act of the sixth 
year of Queen Anne, chapter seven, relating to 
the Re-election of Members accepting office under 
the Crown.”—( Viscount Bury.) 


Mr. WHITE said, that he would op- 
pose the introduction of this Bill, and 
when the noble Lord complained of it as 
an unusual and, he believed, an unwar- 
rantable proceeding, he begged to re- 
mind him such was not the case. Some 
ten or twelve years ago, when the noble 
Viscount was a Member of the House, a 
Bill was brought in by Mr. Wrightson, 
the Member for Northallerton, which 
went no further than the proposal con- 
tained in the measure of the late Govern- 
ment—namely, that certain Officers in 
the employment of the Crown, in case of 
promotion or transference, need not va- 
cate their seats; and leave to introduce 
it was refused on every occasion it was 
moved for. It was not for private Mem- 
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bers to be tinkering and tampering with | 


the fundamental principles of the Consti- 
tution of Parliament. Again, in the last 
Parliament, of which the noble Lord was 
not a Member, it would be recollected 
that Lord Amberley moved a clause to 
the exact effect of the Bill the noble 
Lord now proposed to introduce, and the 
right hon. Gentleman who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer very pro- 
perly remarked—and in that he had the 
acquiescence of the House—that the 
clause in the Reform Bill of 1867 went 
as far as was desirable in mitigating the 
severity of the statute of Anne. But 
now the noble Lord seemed to think 
that no one ought to take exception to 
his bringing in a Bill of this kind. The 
House would have plenty of work to do, 
quite enough to engage their utmost at- 
tention, without this Bill of the noble 
Lord. If the noble Lord had proposed 
to bring in a Bill not to repeal but to 
amend that section of the Act of Anne, 
they might have a Committee upon it, 
for they all knew there were many 
anomalies, exaggerated by process of 
time, which it would be desirable to have 
removed, but which still were not of so 
exigent and pressing nature as to en- 
gross public attention at the present 
time. It struck him as somewhat sin- 
gular that the very first Resolution of 
the Whole House in Committee, to which 
they had come unanimously, should 
have been for the convenience of place- 
men, and now the noble Lord desired 
to bring in a Bill for the convenience 
of men who wished to be _place- 
men. He had no sympathy with the 
noble Lord in that attempt. He was 
strongly of opinion that the present Par- 
liament would be quite as jealous of the 
privileges of the people as the former 
Parliament, and he ventured to think 
that the proposition of the noble Lord 
was repugnant to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, and in direct contravention of 
the rights of those who had sent them 
there. It was an infringement of the 
privileges of the people, because if a 
man when chosen by the Crown to fill | 
Office was not to go back to his consti- 
tuents, what was that but saying that he 
was to be independent of them, since | 
their consent was not to be taken as to | 
whether he should or should not accept | 
Office ? Suppose, two or three years ago, | 
when, as was notorious, Lord Derby ap- | 
plied for co-operation to a right hon. | 
Mr. White 
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Gentleman, a very conspicuous Member 
‘of the present Government, that right 
‘hon. Gentleman had accepted the offer, 
did the noble Lord mean to say that an 
‘appeal ought not to have been made to 
his constituents to ratify the proceeding ? 
| And yet if this Bill had been law at the 
| time, no such appeal would have been 
‘necessary. The noble Lord seemed quite 
loblivious of a constant and wholesome 
principle of the British Constitution. 
When the statute of Anne was passed it 
should be recollected that they had 
triennial Parliaments, and yet our an- 
cestors were so wisely jealous of the 
Constitutional privileges of the people, 
that they passed an Act that on the ac- 
ceptance of Office under the Crown it 
should be necessary to appeal to the 
constituency. In the first place, the 
Crown was endowed with the right to 
choose whom it pleased for Office; and 
that being so, he held that the people 
had an equally undoubted right to say 





| whether the men so chosen, if Members 


_ of this House, should continue to repre- 
sent them. It was on that principle he 
/ 
which he believed would do violence to 
a fundamental principle of our Constitu- 
tion, and infringe the undoubted rights 
of the people. Suppose a man was cho- 
sen, as many were, because he happened 
to be independent, however consonant it 
might be with his own feelings to sup- 
port the principles he was sent to repre- 
sent when he became a Member of Go- 
vernment, yet there were constituencies 
which would not like to be represented 
by a person who was hampered by the 
acceptance of Office. If the Bill which 
the noble Lord asked leave to introduce 





| should become law, he did not hesitate 


to say that in a Parliament of ordinary 
duration, it might, as Lord Lytton once 
remarked, prove a shelter to tergiversa- 
tion and a shield to apostacy. The noble 
Lord might be enamoured of the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown, but he preferred 
to support the privileges of the people. 
He trusted he had not used unduly 
strong language, but he had been pro- 





_voked by what had fallen from the noble 


Lord, who seemed to think any opposi- 
tion to his unconstitutional proposal ut- 
terly unjustifiable. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
hoped he should not be considered pre- 
sumptuous if, in the first stage of the 
discussion of this question, he ventured 
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to express his decided—he hoped his 
noble Friend would excuse him for 
saying his vehement—dissent from the 
ee before the House. The noble 
ord had said that it was unusual to 
oppose a proposal of this kind in the first 
stage of the discussion. Whether it was 
unusual or not he did not know; but he 
was looking that day at the record of a 
Motion of a similar character made in 
the second year of the Reformed Parlia- | 
ment— when, upon the advice given | 
by the sturdy common sense of Lord | 
Althorpe, that Motion was negatived in 
its inception. His noble Friend (Viscount | 
Bury) was not in the usual position of a | 
Member introducing a measure like 
many of those which had been intro- 
duced this Session, upon questions which 
everybody admitted ought to be dealt 
with, and where the difference of opinion 
was only as to the manner in which they 
ought to be disposed of. He (Mr. Har- 
court), for one, was not ready to admit 
that this was a question which required 
to be dealt with. He could not forget 
that this was a Bill to abrogate a prin- 
ciple which was coeval with—he might 
almost say congenital with—our pre- 
sent system of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. The principle was established 
when, after the Revolution of 1688, 
the relations between the Crown and 
the House of Commons, and between 
the House of Commons and the people, 
were settled upon a permanent footing. | 
Therefore, he thought that the onus of | 
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altogether; they had been so accus- 
tomed to a scrupulous fidelity in the 
observance of the principles of the Con- 
stitution on the part of the reigning 
Sovereign, that some persons had come 
to think the safeguards of the English 
Constitution wholly unnecessary. But 
it seemed to him that that was not a con- 
clusive reason why these safeguards 
should be wholly abolished in the 
future. When they spoke of the Crown 
everybody knew that they did not mean 
the personal influence or authority of 
the Sovereign—they meant a_ great 
deal more; they meant the personal 
influence and authority of the Executive 
Government; when they spoke of the 
Speech from the Throne they knew that 
they were speaking of the Speech of the 
Administration, and of the policy of the 
Government of the day ; and it was be- 
cause the provisions of the statute of Anne 
were a safeguard against the power of the 
Executive, that it seemed to him quite as 
necessary at the present moment as at 
any former period of our history that 
they should be religiously preserved and 
jealously maintained. The history of 
that Act was probably familiar to all the 
Members of that House. In the original 
Act for the Settlement of the Crown a 
provision was made that all Ministers of 
the Crown should, after the accession of 
the House of Brunswick, be excluded 
absolutely from the House of Commons. 
In the fourth year of the reign of 
Queen Anne—when the terms of the 





proof lay on his noble Friend—although | Act for regulating the Succession to 
he had disclaimed it that night—to show | the Crown were re-settled—it was pro- 
that there was some cause for disturbing | posed by the House of Lords, which 
a settlement which had now existed for a| in those days was a Liberal Assembly, 
period of nearly two centuries. The that this provision should be done away. 
noble Lord had thought himself alto-| At that period the Tory party in the 
gether dispensed from advancing any | House of Commons—under the guidance, 
argument on which to support his pro-! he imagined, of Lord Bolingbroke—in- 
posal; but it seemed to him (Mr. sisted on putting in a provision by which 
Harcourt) that it needed a great deal of | all Ministers of the Crown should be 
argument to induce the House of Com- | excluded from the House of Commons ; 
mons to entertain it even at its first stage. and they were joined on that occasion 
There could be no question that originally | by a section of the Whig party—he sup- 
this principle of the Constitution was | posed a Whig ‘‘cave”’; but they failed in 
introduced as a safeguard against the| carrying their project; and the settle- 
power of the Crown. Fortunately for | ment which now formed the statute of 
them, in the generation in which they} Anne was the result of a compromise 
now lived, the jealousy of the power of | which passed both Houses of Parliament, 
the Crown had been disarmed by the | and ever since that period it had regu- 
conduct of the Sovereign. For many | lated the relations between the Crown 
years past the fear which at one time | and the House of Commons. It was by 
was so sensitively alive in the minds} the happy accident of that arrangement 
of the English people had disappeared | that they had escaped the condition of 
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things which now exists in America,— 
an example which, certainly, the recent 
experience of America led them to rejoice 
that they had not followed. The principle 
laid down in the Act which his noble 
Friend proposed to repeal was this :— 
That the choice by the Sovereign of her 
Ministers should be ratified by the people 
as represented by the constituencies who 
elected them. That was a principle 
which for a century and a half had been 
fundamental in the English Constitution ; 
and he confessed that he was at a loss to 
conceive what were the grounds on which 
the noble Lord proposed that it should 
be changed. There had been practical 
inconveniences, no doubt, in particular 
Ministers who were moved from one 
Office to another having to go back to 
their constituents ; but those inconveni- 
ences were removed by the Act of 1867, 
to which both Houses of Parliament gave 
their entire assent. What, however, his 
noble Friend proposed was a totally dif- 
ferent thing—namely, that a change of 
Government should take place without 
any form of appeal to the people for their 
approval of the new Administration. 
Now, he ventured to say that although 
fear of the influence and power of the 
Crown had disappeared from the minds 
of the English people, there remained a 
danger quite as great—indeed, still more 
formidable—and that was the danger, 
within the House of Commons itself, of 
political cabal and Parliamentary in- 
trigue. There was no event which hap- 
pened in a free country so important as 
a change of Administration. There was 
nothing which was of more urgent im- 
portance than that they should guard 
against a change of Government which 
was not the result of an alteration of 
policy, but the effect merely of personal 
combinations; and it was in such a statute 
asthat of Anne that they hadareal protec- 
tion against the spirit of Parliamentary 
intrigue ; because there was an appeal 
under it from Parliamentary combina- 
tion to the people outside as represented 
by the constituencies who were asked to 
re-elect the Members who were to form 
the new Government. The statute ope- 
rated practically like a small dissolution 
of Parliament. He had been reading 
the other day in the Memoirs of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, published by his execu- 
tors, a memorandum, in which he gave 
the reasons why he dissolved Parliament 
in 1834 when he had taken Office with a 


Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
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|party which was in a minority in the 

ouse of Commons. Sir Robert Peel 
said that one of the considerations 
which drove him to that dissolution was 
the fact that under the operation of this 
very statute of Anne his Government 
|must have gone to the constituencies. 
That, it seemed to him, was a very im- 
portant argument in favour of the exist- 
ence of such a provision. They all 
knew that Governments in a minority 
were not always very easily driven to 
a dissolution ; and as it had been placed 
on record by the late Sir Robert Peel 
that having taken Office in the peculiar 
circumstances which attended the for- 
mation of his Government in 1834 
the necessity of the re-election of his 
Cabinet led him to a conclusion in favour 
of dissolving Parliament, that was, he 
thought, a very strong reason why they 
should not now dispense with so valu- 
able a safeguard for their protection 
under similar circumstances. But they 
need not go so far back as 1834 for evi- 
dence of the value of such an Act. There 
were circumstances even more recent than 
those of the year 1834, to which he should 
hardly have ventured to allude had they 
not been already referred to by the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. White). 
There were cases in which a section of 
a party might sever itself from its own 
political connections on a great ques- 
tion of policy and might join the oppo- 
site party in Parliament. Now that 
section might, on a change of Govern- 
ment, take Office, or it might not. Pro- 
bably the latter alternative might be the 
more prudent one. But supposing that 
persons who had severed themselves in 
action from their own party were to take 
Office by what was ordinarily called a 
coalition with a party that was opposed 
to them—he wanted to know whether 
their constituents were not entitled to ex- 
press their opinion on the course they 
had pursued? And if the statute of Anne 
had operated before and might operate 
again to prevent such combinations as 
these, it seemed to him that it was a use- 
ful statute, and one with which they 
could not afford to dispense. The hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White) had 
alluded to the question of short Parlia- 
ments. Now, he did not know whether 
that was a question which was to be 
soon raised; but if his noble Friend 
(Viscount Bury) should succeed in carry- 
ing his Bill, that circumstance would 
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afford the strongest argument for short 
Parliaments which he could possibly con- 
ceive. But they need not go back far for 
reasons in favour of the existing condition 
of things. What had happened within 
the last few months should be sufficient to 
satisfy them that the present law was one 
which they ought to desire to preserve. 
Why, they had had a change of Govern- 
ment within the last three months; 
and, except the Ministerial explanations 
which had been given at the hustings, 
there had been no official explanation 
rendered to Parliament or the country 
of the causes which had led to that 
change of Government. They had seen, 
indeed, a sort of semi-official circular 
from the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, addressed to the Members 
of his own party; but that was not what 
was generally understood by a ‘‘ Minis- 
terial explanation.” Parliament opened, 
and there was no Ministerial explana- 
tion from the Government of the change 
which had occurred or of the policy 
which was to be pursued; and the 
only explanation which the country had 
received had been from the Ministers 
= the hustings. Some of those ex- 
planations were of a very important 
character. He thought his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary (Mr. Bruce), 
on the hustings at Renfrewshire, used 
some expressions on the subject of the 
Ballot which cast a light on a para- 
graph in the Speech from the Throne 
which otherwise might have been less 
intelligible than it was. There were 
other instances in which he was quite 
sure the House and the country at large 
would have been sorry to lose the 
public statements which this statute se- 
cured on the occasion of a change of 
Government. He might refer to an 
event which had given profound satis- 
faction to the country, and also, he be- 
lieved, to both sides of the House of 
Commons—namely, the acceptance of 
the responsibilities of Office by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham. Now, he wanted to know, 
would not everybody have deeply re- 

tted if, under these circumstances, 
the right hon. Gentleman had had no 
constitutional opportunity of stating 
to his constituents at Birmingham the 
view he took of his new position, 
and of giving to the country at large 
and to those who, both in and out of 
the House of Commons, had followed 
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his teaching, an assurance that the same 
evens which he had enforced as a 
eader of the people he intended to act 
upon as a Minister of the Crown? Why, 
then, should the noble Lord endeavour 
to deprive persons in the situation of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham of an opportunity of mak- 
ing those explanations which the Con- 
stitution approved, and which certainly 
in his (Mr. Harcourt’s) belief tended very 
much to the satisfaction of the people ? 
He had to thank the House for the in- 
dulgence with which they had heard 
him ; and, in conclusion, he would ven- 
ture to ask the noble Lord to consider 
the grave and weighty words of warning 
addressed by the historian of the Consti- 
tution to our generation. Mr. Hallam, 
after giving a history of the origin of the 
statute of Queen Anne, and after blaming 
the original terms of the Act of Settle- 
ment, and approving the final compro- 
mise upon which they were arranged, 
went on to say in reference to these very 
sections of the statute— 

“ These restrictions ought to be rigorously and 
jealously maintained, and to receive a construc- 
tion in doubtful cases according to their constitu- 
tional spirit, not as if they were of a penal nature 
towards individuals—an absurdity in which the 
careless and indulgent spirit of modern times 
might sometimes acquiesce,” -— [Constitutional 
History, chap. xv.] 

He felt assured his noble Friend would 
not suspect him of any disrespect towards 
him if he ventured to protest against 
what Lord Castlereagh would have called 
an ‘‘ ignorant impatience’’ of small incon- 
veniences when dealing with great con- 
stitutional principles. The principle in- 
volved in the statute of Anne he regarded 
as part of the essential and living fabric 
of the Constitution. His noble Friend, 
however, appeared to be dealing with it 
as if it were some old sword which 
having been a long time in the family, 
was of no further use, and which might, 
therefore, be sold off to some old curiosity 
shop. But he (Mr. Harcourt), for one, did 
not look at the statute from that point 
of view. It had done great service, and 
he believed it might do great service 
again. It was the sword of our fathers, 
and it was our duty to keep it bright 
and burnished as we had received it 
from our ancestors. While sailing on a 
calm and unruffled sea we ought not to 
confine our thoughts solely to the pre- 
sent because it seemed prosperous; but 


we should make provision also for the 
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future, when a political tempest might 
arise, and, following the advice of Mr. 
Hallam, jealously preserve those safe- 
guards which our forefathers had provided 
—those safeguards which had proved 
hitherto, and might prove hereafter, 
alike a security for the stability of the 
Throne and for the liberties of the 
people. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, that while 
agreeing with the opinions expressed by 
the last speaker, he wished to remark 
that his hon. and learned Friend and the 
hon. Member for Brighton had revived a 
very inconvenient practice in that House. 
The custom of discussing the merits of 
Bills which hon. Members had not yet 
seen used to prevail in the House many 
years ago, and few Members had suffered 
more than he had from Bills being 
thrown out before they were brought in. 
Of late years, however, the practice had 
grown up of allowing Members who had 
taken the trouble of drawing up Bills 
the privilege of having them printed, 
and so giving hon. Members the oppor- 
tunity of examining their contents. That 
privilege had, he believed, always been 

ssessed by Members of the other 
Sion where every Peer had simply to 
lay his Bill upon the table in order to 
insure its being printed and circulated. 
It would, in his judgment, be unfair to 
the noble Lord (Viscount Bury) to de- 
prive him of the opportunity of having 
his Bill introduced and discussed after 
hon. Members had made themselves 
acquainted with the precise nature of 
its provisions. He trusted the House 
would allow the noble Lord to introduce 
his Bill, and then see what were its pro- 
visions. 

Coronet SYKES said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Surrey (Mr. Locke 
King) had anticipated him in the remarks 
he was about to address to the House. 
His experience justified him in saying 
that it was a waste of time to discuss a 
Bill before hon. Members had seen its 
details. But, putting this consideration 
aside, unquestionably the noble Lord’s 
measure would deprive the people of a 
constitutional right of great value, and he 
was unable to bring himself to believe that 
one of the first acts of that House, which 
had been elected by the people, would 
be to deprive the people of an important 
right. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would not de- 
tain the House more than a moment, for 
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he thought that the first stage of a 
measure was undoubtedly a very incon- 
venient one to raise a discussion on it; 
but as the general question had been 
partly raised and commented upon, he 
could only repeat what he had said on 
several previous occasions—namely, that 
he did not like cutting the connection 
between the House of Commons and the 
people. The House went far enough— 
and indeed farther than he thought right 
—in what they did a year or two ago. 
And as far as this measure was concerned, 
as the present Parliament might be kept 
together for six or seven years, surely 
the people had a right to express their 
opinion if during that period a change 
should occur in the governing power of 
the country. It would, he thought, be 
a great calamity if a great change were 
made in those constitutional principles 
which had been so admirably set forth by 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Harcourt), and he took this op- 
portunity of congratulating the House 
on their having so sound a constitutional 
authority among them. He should be 
sorry to see any measure passed that 
would abrogate those principies which, 
in his opinion, were soundly laid down 
when the Act of Parliament passed in the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that though no 
doubt this was an inconvenient stage at 
which to raise a discussion on a measure, 
yet greater inconvenience would arise if 
a Bill were allowed to be introduced 
when the majority of the House were 
opposed to its main principle, as he be- 
lieved they were in the present instance. 
He thought it would be better to take 
the opinion of the House at once. 

Viscount BURY said, in reply, that 
the speeches of the hon. Members for 
Brighton and Oxford, excellent as they 
were, ought to have been made on the 
second reading of the Bill. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Ox- 
ford (Mr. Vernon Harcourt) had, he 
thought, not traced quite accurately the 
history of the statute. In the first in- 
stance, the House of Commons intro- 
duced into the Act of Security a long 
clause enumerating various persons who 
should be eligible for a seat in the House 
of Commons. All persons whose offices 
were not named in the Act were to be 
absolutely excluded. The Bill was sent 
up to the House of Lords, and was 
by them rejected. Two or three con- 
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ferences were held between the two 
Houses, and in the end the Lords com- 
pelled the Commons to give way; but a 
provision was inserted with the view of 
saving the dignity of the Commons, to | 
the effect that any Member accepting 
any Office whatever under the Crown 
should acknowledge the supremacy of 
the House of Commons by vacating his 
seat. The original intention, therefore, 
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titled as any man to ask at the hands of 
the House any courtesy which the House 


is accustomed to accord; because those 


who remember my noble Friend at former 
periods when he was a Member of this 
House—to which I am exceedingly glad 
he has returned—know very well that 


there is no man more competent to do 


full justice to the cause he has under- 
taken. But I think there has been a 














of the House of Commons, in making | disposition on the part of some Members 
this concession, was, not to save the | rather to overstate the extent to which 
rights of constituencies, but to adopt a | the practice of the House is carried with 
roundabout way, since they were de- | respect to the introduction of Bills as an 
barred from adopting the plain way, | act of courtesy to individual Members. 
to prevent the Crown from creating too | When a Bill contains details of a com- 
many placemen. Far from being a great | plicated character, bearing one upon 
constitutional safeguard invented by the | another, and depending upon minute 
deliberate wisdom of our ancestors, it was | terms of expression, or even when any- 
a compromise forced upon them by the | thing that is serious may be said to de- 
superior power of the House of Lords. | pend upon the mode in which the mea- 
Now, in his opinion, the present prac- | sure may be drawn and its purposes ex- 
tice was very inconvenient, and produc- | pressed, then there is very great conveni- 
tive of much waste of valuable time. | ence in allowing the introduction of the 
Suppose, for example, a Government | Bill and deferring the objection that any 
was defeated in the middle of June. In {one may be disposed to take to its prin- 
such a case there would be very little | ciples; but when a Bill raises a point 
time available for the passing of the | which is perfectly and absolutely simple, 
necessary legislation of the Session; and | and which really involves no more than 
yet the Prime Minister, after spending | saying ‘‘ Aye” or “No” in answer to a 
at least three weeks in getting together | particular question, undoubtedly, so far 
his Cabinet, was obliged to go down to | as my knowledge and recollection go, it 
his constituency again for re-election. | cannot be said to be the general, far less 
He maintained that this custom was not | the uniform, practice of the House to 
such a constitutional safeguard as the | allow the introduction of the Bill which 
hon. and learned Member for Oxford it is seriously intended to contest on the 
had described it to be. Why should the | second reading. Take, for example, the 
House delegate to a single constituency | well-known cases of Bills for the intro- 
—such as Tiverton, for example—the | duction of Vote by Ballot. I believe I 
duty of deciding whether the man se- | am correct in saying that, in very many 
lected by the Crown for its Prime Minis- | instances, it has been the practice to con- 
ter was a fitting persom to hold that high | test the introduction of these Bills with- 
position. Surely the House of Com- | out waiting for the second reading ; and 
mons ought to retain in its own hands | that if, upon any occasion, a Bill has 
the right of deciding such a question. been introduced, and a division taken on 
Long before the Minister could have | the second reading, it has been due to 
been re-elected by his constituency—or, | the state of the House at the moment 
it might be, rejected, in which event| when the Motion was made, and the 
another complexity would arise —the view taken, by the opponents of the mea- 
House of Commons might itself have | sure, of the policy of postponing discus- 
determined, on a Motion of Want of|sion, rather than to any general ad- 
Confidence, whether the Prime Minister | mission that a measure proposed seri- 
ought to remain in Offieé. They had) ously by a Member competent to do 
had recent experience of the inconveni- | justice to it ought, as a matter of course, 
ence of the existing system. He hoped | to be laid on the table; and upon this 
the House would allow him to lay the | occasion we must feel that the discussion, 
Bill on the table for the purpose of dis-| though not a prolonged one, has, not- 
cussion. withstanding, taken the form of a dis- 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My noble Friend | cussion upon the principle of the Bill. 
(Viscount Bury) is certainly as well en-| My noble Friend (Viscount Bury) has 
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stated well many arguments which can 
be urged on each side of the question, 
and both my hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford, who addressed the House 
with so much ability, and in a manner to 
lead us to entertain such great expecta- 
tions in regard to his future contributions 
to our debates, have entered so far into 
the question that I own I think it would 


be a waste of time if on this occasion we 


were to vote upon anything except the 
principle of the measure. ere are, no 
doubt, some inconveniences attending 
the operation of the existing law; but I 
cannot doubt, and I believe it is a con- 
viction shared by both sides of the House, 
that after the settlement arrived at two 
years ago, it is premature to re-open the 
the question ; and I would therefore re- 
commend my noble Friend not to press 
the House to a division on this occasion. 
Viscount BURY said, he saw it would 
be useless to go to a division, and he 
therefore withdrew his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Sir MASSEY LOPES, in rising to 
move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
present amount, incidence, and effect of Local 
Taxation, with a view to a more equitable re- 
adjustment of these burdens—” 


said, he felt his responsibility in intro- 
ducing so difficult and complicated a 
question was not in any degree dimi- 
nished since he brought it forward last 
year, for it had engrossed public atten- 
tion during the last twelve months, and 
had been alluded to in almost every elec- 
tion address and hustings speech. There 
was scarcely any candidate who did not 
admit the existence of a grievance and 
pledge himself to do his best to remedy 
it. He did not take credit for originating 
the question, because it was brought for- 
ward twenty years ago by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, and had been dealt with by other 
influential Members; but he had these 
advantages over his predecessors—there 
was but little rivalry and jealousy be- 
tween the different classes and interests 
of the country at present, and therefore 
the mattercould be discussed with greater 
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temper and moderation than before, and 
by organization and united action legi- 
timate influence had been brought to 
bear on the Government of the country. 
Within the last year or two the recently 
established Chambers of Agriculture had 
progressed marvellously, and they were 
calculated,not only toexercise a beneficial 
influence, but also to reflect credit on the 
industry with which they were connected. 
There had been no agitation, no indig- 
nation meetings, no attempt to set class 
against class, but any one who, like him- 
self, had attended their meetings and 
taken part in their discussions must ac- 
knowledge the ability which had been 
displayed, and commend the moderation 
of language, the impartiality of tone and 
temper, which had characterized their 
proceedings. If it had not been for 
the assistance he had received from the 
Chambers, he would not have presumed 
to have brought this very difficult and 
complicated question before the House. 
A proof of the interest taken in it 
was the almost universal demand for 
County Financial Boards, which he had 
advocated from the first, believing that it 
was a sound constitutional principle that 
the ratepayers who found the money 
should at all events have a voice in its 
expenditure, although it was a question 
whether the Boards would be ableto effect 
any appreciable diminution in the county 
expenditure unless the objects of it were 
limited. No one was more adverse to 
class legislation than himself, and he did 
not bring this question forward in the 
interest of any one class, for the interest 
of all classes were indissolubly connected, 
and to favour one class at the expense of 
another was not only in his opinion un- 
just and impolitic, but prejudicial to the 

ublic interest. To make the question of 
ocal taxation more intelligible he would 
say afew words upon the general taxa- 
tionof the country, Imperial as well 
as local, with reference to its incidence 
and amount. In round numbers they 
levied in general taxation and spent on 
Imperial purposes the sum of £70,000,000 
a year, while something like £20,000,000 
a year was levied besides in local taxation. 
The general taxation might be divided into 
three grades: first, there were the Cus- 
toms, Excise, Stamps, &c., which were 
indirect taxes levied in an imperceptible 
manner, and produced something like 
£60,000,000 a year; next, there was the 
Income Tax, which was direct, and was 
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levied from a limited and wealthier class 
upon an annual income of £313,000,000, 
and at 6d. in the pound produced about 
£9,000,000. Those two grades were 
Imperial and national, levied for Impe- 
rial and national purposes, and to these 

urposes real property paid its fair quota. 
He now came to the third grade, which 
was local taxation. We levied by local 
taxation £20,000,000a year, and this sum 
was levied from one description of pro- 
perty, which amounted in the whole to 
£93,000,000 of net annualincome. This 
was also a direct tax, and from it there 
was no escape—no means of evasion. It 
was raised wholly, solely, and exclusively 
from one description of property, namely, 
real property (lands and houses), from 
one-seventh of the total annual income of 
the country, and from less than one- 
third of that which paid income tax. 
Local taxation was of two classes. There 
was, first, the local taxation levied for 
Imperial or general purposes, the poor 
rate, the police rate, and the mainte- 
nance of justice, &c. Then there was, 
secondly, that portion which was more 
purely local—that which was levied for 
the especial benefit of that property on 
which it was expended—paving, light- 
ing, sewerage, &c.. But the whole of the 
local taxation of the country was levied 
under the name of poor rate, and it was 
raised solely from real property, con- 
sisting of lands and houses; yet fully 
one-third of the amount so raised was 
diverted from the support of the poor 
and applied to other purposes. These 
purposes were miscellaneous and mul- 
tifarious. He contended, therefore, that 
the name ‘‘ poor rate” was a delusive 
expression. ‘This rate was not in reality 
a single rate, but an accumulation of 
rates—a heterogeneous and incongruous 
mass of charges. He would endeavour 
to particularize some of them. There 
were the poor rate, with establish- 
ments charges, county rate, charges for 
lunatics, vaccination, registration, high- 
ways, police, administration of jus- 
tice, expenses of gaols, coroners, and 
weights and measures, &c. His Mo- 
tion had reference to the amount, in- 
cidence, and effect of the present system 
of local taxation, and he proposed to say 
a few words on each of these heads. 
He would like to have considered the 
principle, but he maintained that the 
present system was totally devoid of any 
principle, and that it was impossible to 
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ustify it on any principle of equity, 
w, or political economy. The whole 
amount levied for Imperial taxation was 
£70,000,000 ; the amount levied for local 
taxation £20,000,000. To show the in- 
creased and increasing amount of local 
taxation he would compare the first year, 
for which we had any reliable statistics 
on this subject, with some recent years. 
In 1776 the total amount levied was 
£1,720,000, of which, £1,556,000 belong 
to the poor rate, and £164,000 to county 
and other purposes, while in 1867 the 
figures were — poor rate, £6,959,000 ; 
county and other rates, £3,945,000; 
total, £10,905,000. Thesefiguresshowed, 
therefore, that 180 years after the Act of 
Elizabeth the rate levied for county 
and other purposes amounted to only 
£164,000. Ninety years afterwards the 
total amount had increased 534 per cent. ; 
the poor rate amount, 347 per cent; 
and the county and other rates, 2,305 
percent. Again, taking a shorter period 
—of thirty years, from 1837 to 1867—he 
found that in 1837 the total amount 
levied was £5,294,000, the item for poor 
rate being £4,044,000, and that for county 
and other rates being £1,250,000; and 
compared with the figures for 1867, as 
just given, it showed an increase in the 
total amount levied of 100 per cent, of 
the poor rate of 70 per cent., and of the 
county rates 200 per cent. Taking a 
still shorter period of six years—1861 to 
1867—he found that the total amount 
levied was £2,302,000, showing an in- 
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crease of 30 per cent for poor rates— 
£1,181,000—or 20 per cent. increase ; 
and for county rates, £1,329,000, or 50 
per cent increase. Comparing 1866 
with 1867—the last year for which there 
were any published Returns—the figures 
showed that in 1866 the total was 
£9,989,000, with £6,439,000 for poor, and 
£3,550,000 for county and other rates, 
giving a total increase of £1,000,000, 
the increase on poor-rate being 8 per 
cent, and that on other charges 11 per 
cent. The Returns for the present year 
had not yet been published; but he 
thought that when Pm were published 
they would show a proportionate in- 
crease, because it appe that whereas 
on the Ist of January, 1867, there were 
963,000 persons chargeable on the poor 
rate, in January, 1868, there were 
1,040,000 persons so chargeable. We 


had, therefore, one in every nineteen of 
the population chargeable on the poor 
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rate, or, in other words, exclusively 
chargeable on one description of pro- 
perty—namely, real property, while the 
greater proportion, the bulk of the in- 
come and property of the country, went 
scot free, and contributed scarcely any- 
thing. Of the £20,000,000 levied by 
way of local taxation, £8,000,000 were 
raised for rates, taxes, tolls, and dues. To 
this amount the charge of land tax might 
be fairly added, besides £11,000,000 for 
poor rate and county rate. The amount 
raised by rates, taxes, tolls, &c., had 
increased £1,000,000 last year, and the 
debt £3,500,000. The total amount 
now reached £21,000,000 at least, ex- 
clusive of tithes, and this was raised 
from £93,000,000 of net annual in- 
come. The amount raised just now for 
the whole of our Imperial taxation was 
£70,000,000. If from those £70,000,000 
we took £28,000,000, which went to pay 
the interest on debt, we had £42,000,000 
raised for Imperial purposes, whereas 
we were raising £21,000,000 for local 
taxation. Then the £70,000,000 were 
raised from the United Kingdom — 
England, Ireland, and Scotland—while 
the £21,000,000 were raised in England 
and Wales alone. Was it not a glaring 
injustice that one description of pro- 
perty should be taxed at the rate of 2s. 
or 2s. 6d. in the pound, while all other 
descriptions paid nothing whatever? 
Could such a system be defended upon 
any legal principle? Was it in ac- 
cordance with equity, with sound prin- 
ciples of political economy, or with the 
principles of right and wrong which 
governed the ordinary transactions of 
life? It might be said that the old Act 
of Elizabeth afforded some justification 
for the anomaly ; but how did the facts 
stand? The poor rate was the oldest tax 
in this country, with the exception of the 
church rate, which he might remind the 
House had been so recently abolished. 
Up to the reign of Henry VIII. the poor 
were maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions, distributed by means of monasteries 
and religious houses, and when those 
establishments were abolished by Henry 
VIII. every man was expected and ad- 
monished to relieve the indigent accord- 
ing to his ability. The 43rd of Elizabeth 
wasthe first Act which empowered church- 
wardens and overseers to levy compulsory 
assessments upon real property, and by 
that Act those persons were instructed to 
rate every inhabitant according to his 
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ability. The only practicable mode at 
that time was to rate the net annual 
value of visible property. Land and 
houses was the property then particu- 
larized, the only source of wealth, and, 
therefore, best any only test and measure 
of a man’sability. Funded property, or 
capitalized wealth, did not then exist 
to any appreciable amount, and on that 
account was not particularized. These 
were good reasons for limiting the relief 
of the poor to land—because land not 
only represented the entire wealth of the 
nation, but employed the entire popula- 
tion. But what was the case now? Was 
land at the present moment the only test 
of a man’s wealth ? On the contrary, the 
income derived from land only amounted 
to one-seventh of the whole income of the 
country, and land only employed one- 
fourteenth of the whole papdhesian of the 
country. Therefore the good reasons 
which existed in Elizabeth’s time for 
taxing land solely for the relief of the 
poor did not now exist. He must also 
remind the House that, in comparatively 
later days, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
having determined that stock-in-trade 
was liable to be assessed to the relief of 
the poor, Parliament had passed an an- 
nual Act since 1840 to prevent stock-in- 
trade being rated for that purpose. That 
exemption of one particular property 
from the tax was most unjust, as it 
threw an unjust share of the burdens on 
real property. Although he did not think 
it desirable that stock-in-trade-should be 
taxed for that purpose, because such a 
tax would be of an inquisitorial nature, 
and therefore most unpopular, he de- 
manded that some relief should be given 
to land from the additional burden thus 
thrown upon it by property legally liable 
to the tax being exempted from its ope- 
ration. He considered there was still 
stronger claims for consideration. If he 
admitted, for the sake of argument, that 
real property by the law of Elizabeth 
was exclusively liable to the relief of 
the poor, he would ask how many of the 
other objects for which rates are now 
levied were ever contemplated by that 
Act? How many modern burdens had 
the Legislature added beyond the origi- 
nal contract? Had not real property, 
therefore, a right to ask for a limitation 
of poor rate to its ancient and original 
obligations? He would enumerate only 
a few of the additional charges placed 
on the poor’s rate assessment during the 
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last few years :—Registration of births 
and deaths imposed in 1838, £74,000; 
vaccination, 1841, £44,000; lunatics, 
1844, £607,000; police, county and bo- 
rough, 1856, £2,511,000 ; highways, 
1863, £595,000; with turnpikes and 
education rates looming in the distance. 
Before the year 1846, no doubt, the pos- 
sessors of land derived some advantage 
from the protective duties which in a 
degree compensated them for the bur-| 
dens they had to bear. When those 
duties were abolished, Lord John Rus- 
sell and Sir Robert Peel, who repre- | 
sented the two sides of the House at 
that time, stated that if a Free Trade | 
policy were to be adopted it would only | 
be just and right that some of the bur- | 
dens peculiar to land should be removed. 
And what compensation had the land- 
owners received for the losses they had 
sustained in consequence of the adoption 
of a Free Trade policy ? Have they any | 
exclusive privileges or exemptions? If 
so, give them even-handed justice, and 
he should be glad to see them abolished. 
True it was that in 1846 some slight 
changes in the local taxation were 
effected for their relief, but since that 
time the expenses of registration, of 
vaccination, of the maintenance of luna- 
ties, of the police, and several other 
charges had been thrown upon real pro- 
perty. The whole world was now brought | 
into direct competition with the tillers of | 
our soil. If they are to hold their own, 
you must mete out even-handed justice 
to this important branch of industry and 
enterprize. It has to compete with coun- 
tries where the climate is far superior, 
where land and labour are cheap, and 
where taxes are comparatively unknown. 
Again, it did seem absurd that when in 
these days of Reform the whole system 
of our Imperial taxation had been al- 
tered within the last thirty years, we 
were basing the whole of our local taxa- 
tion on the Act of Elizabeth, passed 300 
years ago. He might illustrate the in- 
justice under which the landowners la- 
boured by taking the case of two men, 
each possessed of a capital of £10,000, 
the one investing his property in the 
funds or other securities of capitalized 
wealth—and living, probably, in a lodg- 
ing—and the other either purchasing 
land or sinking his capital in the means 
and appliances for farming land. The 
first man lived in selfish enjoyment, 
fruges consumere natus, while the other 
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was in im ing the uce 
of pg and tee in" benafilng the 
community. The income of the one was 
safe and certain—without deduction or 
risk. He received it without wear or 
tear either of mind or body. The in- 
come of the other was subject to many 
contingencies—inclement weather, rin- 
derpest, &c., and was at least precarious; 
moreover, it was acquired by anxious 
care, unremitting toil, and by the sweat 
of his brow. Both men enjoyed the 
same protection, the same security for 
their persons and property, by means of 
the poor rate, police rate, and the ad- 
ministration of justice. Both had the 
same use of the roads, and if bad, both 
had equal power to indict them. One 
paid more than his fair share towards 
these burdens; the other paid compa- 
ratively nothing. This was an unjust 
privilege, and an impolitic exemption. 
The result of the present system was to 
compel paupers to maintain pauperism 
—to compel men renting cottages of the 
value of £3 or £4 per annum to main- 
tain those who were but little worse off 
than themselves, while those who had 
thousands a year derived from personal 
property were not required to pay a far- 
thing to the poor rates. He submitted 
that this was a great hardship and in- 
justice, as many of these poor men when 
summoned for non payment of rates, 
and pleading their inability, could not 
but aware that some of those who 
were adjudicating upon them had evad- 
ed their liability and the spirit and 
intention of our Law that ‘“‘every man 
should contribute according to his abi- 
lity.” The present system of local taxa- 
tion appeared to him to be not only 
unjust but impolitic, and detrimental to 
the public interest, since it tended to 
discourage industry and paralyze enter- 
— It withdrew capital from the 
and, which was diverted into other 
channels both at home and abroad, be- 
cause they offered better promise of in- 
vestment; it tended to diminish the pro- 
duce of the country, since by diverting 
capital from the land it limited the em- 
ployment of labour and thereby increased 
auperism. It was an alarming and 
eplorable fact that the country was de- 
riving so much of its income from funds 
lent to foreign countries, at the same 
time strengthening those countries, while 
by the same this country was 
being weakened. The amount of capi- 
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tal invested in farming was far below | only brought him 3 percent. He should 
its wants. Thousands of acres in this| be told that this was a landlord’s tax, 
country were starving for want of im-| and that the landlord and not the occu- 
provement; while, at the same time, | pier would get the benefit of any remis- 
there were thousands of the population | sion of local taxation. He would for the 
starving for want of employment. There | sake of argument admit this to be true 
were thousands of acres of land that | but why should the consideration of 
might be profitably reclaimed and culti- | what was right and just be influenced 
vated, but what inducements were given | by looking solely at the particular party 
to effect that result? If an occupier| to be benefited by a righteous and im- 
tried to improve his land, to make it} partial adjustment? He took it for 
worth 30s. an acre instead of 10s., the as- | granted that the general feeling was 
sessment committee were down upon | against landlords; but he would ask 
him directly, and increased his orignal | the House to have some consideration 
burdens. ‘They, in fact, levied another / for other classes. There was a large 
income tax of 10 or 12 per cent upon! body of yeomen in this country who 
him, on the ground that he had im-/| farmed their own estates. There was 
proved his land, although before his | also the numerous and influential class 
capital was invested in land it did not | of freeholders who lived in their own 
pay a farthing towards local taxation. | houses. If the House had no considera- 
That was a great hardship and dis-| tion for landlords, had they none for 
couragement to an enterprizing tenant, ) persons who were the backbone of the 
while it was a bonus to the indolent. He | country, but who were gradually being 
should be told that this was a landlord’s| reduced both in their numbers and 
question ; but he would now show how | circumstances? Many of these yeomen 
injuriously it affected house property.) and freeholders derived their estates 
Every Member of that House who re-| from previous generations, and when 
presented a borough must know how | they were asked why they parted with 
prejudicially house property in towns| their land, their answer was that the 
was affected by excessive local taxation. | burdens upon land had so much increased 
What inducement was given to land-| that it was impossible profitably to farm 
owners to improve and erect better| their own property, and that they sold 
dwellings for the working classes? The | their ancestral estates in order to invest 
effect of this heavy local taxation on | their money in more remunerative pur- 
house property was to overcrowd fami- | suits. The next objection that might be 
lies in one room in a most indecent and | made was, that although local burdens 
indelicate manner. It not only tended to| had increased yet the value of property 
the demoralization of the mind, but to} and houses had also increased. No doubt 
disease of the body. At present it did) it had increased, but how? The union 
not pay to erect and improve the dwel-| assessment had increased the rateable 
lings of the poor; but if there were} value of property, but he doubted whe- 
some little remission of local burdens, | ther it had increased the intrinsic value. 
a greater inducement would be given to|' The Union Assessment Act was a very 
erect a better class of dwellings. House | good measure for increasing the income 
property was, indeed, more affected than | tax, but it tended in every parish to raise 
land by the existing heavy local burdens. | the rateable value of every estate pro- 
He found that by the last Returns of | portionately to the value of the highest, 
house property the gross annual in-| and it never brought it down again. Ad- 
come of house property was rated at) mitting, however, that the value of 
£62,000,000 a year, whereas land was| the land had been increased to the 
only rated at £46,000,000 a year.| extent of the local burdens, it had 
Suppose a man had £1,000 to in-| been done by the investment, not only 
vest, and doubted whether he should} by the owners but the occupiers, of 
put it into land or house property. If| capital, which previously to its invest- 
he put it into land, he only expected to | ment had not paid one farthing towards 
get 3 per cent; but if he invested it in| these burdens. If, however, the owners 
house property, he expected 7 per cent. | and occupiers of land were to cease to 
or 8 per cent for his money. It was clear | invest their capital, the rateable value of 
that in the latter case he paid much more | real property would diminish instead of 
local taxation than the man whose capital | increasing. He should, no doubt, be told 
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that the landlords had a great advantage | Why not take away from the poor rate 
in the land tax, that they obtained aj}and county rate burdens which had re- 
permanent commutation of land tax at | cently been placed upon them—such as 
a valuation now inadequate by the Act | the police, lunatics, maintenance of jus- 
of William and Mary, 1692. If hon. tice, hi hways, vaccination, registration, 
Gentlemen would refer to the lan-/|and other charges of a like nature ? 
guage of the first Act creating the | These were all national purposes and 
land tax, they would find, that although national obligations, from which the 
called a land tax it was intended to be a|community at large derived as much 
tax on personal as well as upon real pro- \benefit as the owners of real property. 
perty. But reading the statutes some- | Did not the owner of personal property 
what further on they would find as re- | require, for instance, the protection of 
garded personal property, that first a ‘the police quite as much as the owners 
portion in 1825 and ultimately the re-|of estates? He made equal use of the 
mainder was exempted from the land | roads, and the same remedies were open 
tax in 1833; and the exemption was at- | to him in case the roads were bad as to 
tended with the further hardship, that | those who paid for their construction 
the owners and occupiers, already sub-| and maintenance. Year by year the 
jected to their legitimate proportion of | Executive Government were acquirin 

land tax, were obliged to pay the quota/and exercising greater power in all 
which ought to be contributed by the | these matters, being able to apply a 
owners of personal property as well. | very substantial threat—namely, that if 
Between 1866 and 1867 the poor rates | their recommendations were not acted 
and county rates increased £1,000,000. | upon, the allowance of one-fourth, or 
By whom was that paid, the owners or | whatever it might be, which was made 
the occupiers? "Would any Gentleman | by the State, would be no longer con- 
rise in his place and say that he allowed | tinued. In Poor Law matters the Go- 
from his rents an abatement correspond- | vernment now went into minutize—ex- 
ing to the amount of increased taxes paid | amining the dietary and prescribing the 


by his tenants? And if not, was it not 
folly to call this an owner’s as distin- 
guished from an occupier’s tax? What 
was the meaning of the demand so gene- 


quantities of gruel and of soup. If they 
took so much power into their own hands 
they ought also to take some of the re- 
sponsibility, and give a larger amount 





rally made on the part of the occupiers | of assistance from the national funds 
throughout England for County Financial | than was at present afforded. As a prin- 
Boards? Would they evince such a strong | ciple of abstract justice, it might be said 
interest in the supervision of expenditure | that the national poor ought to be main- 
if they themselves were not called upon to | tained by the assessment of every des- 
contribute to it? How to redress the | cription of property; but this might be 
evils complained of was a difficult pro- | considered too radical and too revolu- 
blem, but he believed not insuperable. | tionary a measure. Half a loaf, how- 
What was needed was a system of equit- | ever, was better than no bread, and he 
able taxation, combined with a system | was quite prepared to accept a com- 
of local administration. No man valued | promise. The best means of satisfying 
more highly than he did the powers, the public mind upon all these ques- 
privileges, and advantages of self-go- | tions, and those also who felt them- 
vernment ; the benefits resulting from | selves aggrieved, was by a full, fair, and 
local management and supervision, which | impartial inquiry, which he hoped the 
he regarded as the only system able to Government would grant. For that pur- 
prevent extravagance, and to combine | pose he considered a Royal Commission 
economy with efficiency. But without | preferable to a Select Committee. They 
sacrificing the principle of local self-go-| were all anxious to drag this question 
vernment, he thought there were certain | out of the arena of party politics, and, 
advantages capable of being combined whatever might be the composition of a 
with its working. It was the business | Committee of the House of Commons, it 
of independent Members to state a/was always difficult to divest it of a 
grievance, and of the Executive to find| party character. A Royal Commission, 
a remedy; but he ventured to suggest a| moreover, would enable them to enlarge 
mode by which some remission from the|the area of selection by wa 
burdens complained of might be granted. | Members of the other House of Parlia- 
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ment, and practical men not in Parlia- 
ment, who had given time and attention 
to the subject. A Commission would 
not only be the more impartial tribunal, 
but its deliberations were likely to lead 
more promptly to legislation, for the 
amount of Public and Private Business 
to be disposed of in the present Session 
rendered it well-nigh impossible that a 
sufficient number of Members of the 
House would give undivided attention to 
the subject. Committees of both Houses 
had already very fully considered this 
subject. In 1850 there was a Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords, presided 
over by Lord Portman, which affirmed 
the principle that the “relief of the 
poor was a national obligation, and that 
every description of property should 
contribute to it.” He wanted to advance 
a step further; and therefore he urged 
the Government to grant a Royal Com- 
mission in order to a full and impartial 
investigation. That was the only course 
which would command the confidence of 
the country, and lead to a satisfactory 
settlement of this long-vexed and very 
difficult question. And now, in conclu- 
sion, he must thank the House for the 
patience and kind indulgence with which 
they had listened to him. He might 
have failed to do justice to the sub- 
ject he had undertaken; but he had 
implicit faith in the strength of his 
case and in the justice of those who had 
to adjudicate upon it. This was no sen- 
timental grievance—it was a real and 
substantial one. All must admit that 
taxation was an evil—it was a necessary 
one ; but any undue proportion of taxa- 
tion thrown upon any particular class or 
interest was not only an evil, it was an 
unmitigated curse—a national disaster, 
for it tended to blight and paralyze 
that interest. 
much of equality ; 
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just and right that a policy of Free Trade 
should be accompanied by a policy of 
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Fair Taxation. The hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by moving his Motion. 

Mr. READ said, he could have wished 
that the task of seconding the Motion 
had fallen on some Gentleman on the 
other side of the House; because this 
was not a party question—it was not a 
question of town or country, but one 
affecting all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. He had been selected to second 
this Motion because he happened to be 
this year Chairman of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, and had in 
that capacity the honour and privilege 
of introducing an influential deputation 
to the Prime Minister on the subject. 
They had been received with that kind- 
ness and courtesy which the right hon. 
Gentleman always extended to those who 
approached him on Public Business. He 
took great pains to ascertain the whole 
of their views; he was good enough to 
say they had put their case fairly and 
moderately before him, and informed 
them their case should have the earnest 
consideration of himself and his Col- 
leagues. He was quite sure that was 
not an empty phrase to send them away, 
but that they should have that considera- 
tion from the Government which had 
been promised. After the very able and 
lucid statement of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Massey Lopes) it would be impertinent 
to go over the ground he had so well 
trodden, but he might be allowed to 
make one or two supplementary remarks. 
No doubt they would be met by the 
cuckoo cry that this was a question for 
the landlords only. That rural ghost 
had been raised on so many occasions it 
had ceased to frighten the most ignorant 
agriculturist. Whenever the farmers 


In these days they heard | asked anything from the Legislature 
but in his opi-| this was the answer they received; if 








nion equality was a less pre-eminent | they called for a repeal of the malt tax, 
consideration than equity; and in no-| they were told the profits would go ‘into 
thing was equity or equality more valua-| the pockets of the landlords. In his 
ble than in the matter of taxation. He | opinion all restrictions and burdens on 
asked no favours, no privileges, no ex- | land were hindrances to the production 
emptions ; he only asked a fair tribunal | of food, which was the primary and most 
and a full and impartial investigation of | substantial wealth of any nation; and, 
their grievances. And to induce the Go- | therefore, all those burdens and re- 


vernment to accede to their wishes, he | strictions that could be ought to be re- 

must remind them of the pledge that) moved. If farmers, in the first instance, 

was given through Sir Robert Peel and | gained some pecuniary advantage by 

Lord John Russell—by both sides of the | the remission of either local or Imperial 

House—that when they had adopted the | taxation, they could not expect to keep 

policy of Free Trade, it would 
Sir Massey Lopes 


e only} it all to themselves; they were very 
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willing that the consumers of what they 
produced, as well as the labourer and 
the landlord, should share the profit 
with them. The theory of hiring land 
was this:—A tenant went to a landlord 
and said—‘‘'There are certain burdens 
on the land, and I must give you, in 
consequence of these burdens, so much 
less rent.’”” That was the theory, and 
it was also the practice; but who paid 
during the tenure any increase of those 
burdens? Most certainly the tenant. 
During the last thirty years poor rates 
in this country had doubled. Rents had 
risen, and, therefore, the tenant had 
paid the increase. Although land might 
have risen in value, yet common agri- 
cultural land which had not been im- 
proved by the investment of either the 
tenant’s or landlord’s capital, or which 
was not benefited by the development 
of some trade or manufacture, or by the 
neighbourhood of a railroad, was not of 
more saleable value than it was thirty 
years ago. Only a very few years ago 
he hired the farm he now occupied, and 
already he was paying nearly 25 per 
cent more in rates than his predecessor, 
and, as he had no anticipation of leaving 
his farm, in all probability he should 
continue to pay that increase during the 
term of his aataral life. They were 
told they had bétter leave well alone, 
for, though they were burdened by local 
taxation, they had exemptions from Im- 
perial taxation. Well, he was ready 
to have those exemptions considered. 
What were those exemptions? They 
escaped the duty on fire insurances; let 
that exemption, then, be done away 
with by the duty on fire insurances 
being abolished altogether. Then, the 
farmers had paid no tax on agricul- 
tural horses. He said that the Go- 
vernment that would tax the motive 
power that would produce a bushel of 
wheat, must also tax the motive power 
that would produce a yard of calico. It 
was contended that they retained Pro- 
tection in the shape of the ls. of duty 
on imported corn. If that was a pro- 
tective duty and not a fair import re- 
venue, by all means rend away that 
miserable rag of Protection He be- 
lieved they would have from the great 
cities rather than from the farmers the 
cry of a return to Protection—what they 
wanted and asked was an extension of 
Free Trade. Then they were asked— 
‘‘ Did they wish their stock-in-trade to 
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be assessed?” In the first place, he 
believed that, by the strict letter of the 
law, a farmer’s stock-in-trade was now 
assessed. They said they did not wish 


| to assess anybody’s stock-in-trade, but 


they would be asked to pay a small con- 
tribution on their profits. A national 
rate was considered to be the question 
of the day, and they were told that local 
administration of a national fund must 
lead to extravagance, and that they 
would have jobbery and the worst kind 
of centralization. He admitted all this; 
but they did not ask for it. They simply 
asked for inquiry into all the incidents 
of iocal taxation, and left the remedy to 
the Royal Commission which they ho 

the Government would give them. ey 
had been asked why they did not suggest 
a remedy? He replied that they fad 
suggested a remedy. They suggested 
a further contribution from the Con- 
solidated Fund. But then up started a 
Gentleman who objected that Ireland 
and Scotland contributed to this Fund, 
and that, therefore, it would not be just 
to use the money for the benefit of the 
English only. Some other objections 
were made to that proposal, so they 
suggested that a property tax might 
offer a better and fairer means of pro- 
viding the funds, and being easily di- 
vided between the three kingdoms. 
As to local extravagance, there were 
the Poor Law Board and the Home 
Office—the one to lock over the guar- 
dians, the other to control the ma- 
gistrates. If this were not enough he 
saw no particular objection to a Govern- 
ment Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
or a Government Chairman of Poor Law 
Boards, should the State grant substan- 
tial aid. But ifthe poor rates went on 
increasing as they did, the burdens 
would become intolerable; £20,000,000 
was now raised annually in local taxation. 
The hon. Baronet had divided the differ- 
ent items under two heads, but he (Mr. 
Read) would prefer to subdivide one of 
those divisions. He thought the police, 
the Militia, the gaols, the coroners, the 
weights and measures, and the vagrants 
altogether belonged entirely to the State; 
that they were connected more or less 
with the administration of justice, and it 
was the Consolidated Fund that should 
pay the whole of them. The magistrates 
who were employed to regulate these 
matters were the servants of the Crown; 
they had nothing to do with the rate- 
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payers; and if the Government would 
furnish the money there would be no 
need of County Financial Boards. Under 
the second head came lunatics, paupers, 
vaccination, registration, and such like. 
It was the duty of every citizen to con- 
tribute to the extent of his ability, be- 
cause the Poor Law was nothing more or 
less than a humane police rate, going on 
the principle that prevention was better 
than punishment. The law said no man 
should starve, which did away with the 
necessity of begging and stealing, and 
that was a protection to all property. 
The old Poor Law of Edward V1. em- 
powered the parish officers to gently ask 
every man and woman for a contribution; 
but as that voluntary system did not 
answer, in the 48rd of Elizabeth it was 
enacted that every inhabitant should 
contribute to the relief of the poor ac- 
cording to his ability. There were two 
ways in which they could have these 
contributions in aid of rates—by a fixed 
portion from the State, or they might 
pay the establishment charges which 
were now fixed by the Poor Law Board, 
and some of them now partially paid by 
the Government. Under the third head 
he feared they would still have a large 
expenditure—rural highways (he did 
not mean turnpike roads), church rates, 
where they occurred, water supply, 
drainage, improvements, lighting, sew- 
erage, and such like, must be a local 
charge. But he believed that a just and 
rigid inquiry would show that some 
remedy might yet be found by which 
wealth might be made to pay a little 
more and poverty a little less. It was 
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said that there had been plenty of inquiry 
already, and that statement was un- 
doubtedly correct; but the result was } 
that but little had yet been done in| 
favour of the agriculturists. In the days 
of Protection it might be right that the | 
land should be exceptionally taxed. In | 
1850 the famous Committee of the House | 
of Lords reported that all property should | 
contribute towards the maintenance of | 
the poor; but since that they had had 
the parish abolished, the area had been 
enlarged, but the worst was that no new 
property had been brought into the ope- 
ration of those rates. To screw up all 
real property to bear the extraordinary 
force of local and imperial taxation, as 
proposed by the Bill of the President of 
the Poor Law Board, would in a measure 
increase rather than remedy the evils 
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complained of. If all real property were 
fairly assessed the burden upon it could 
not not be quite equalized unless they 
were to adopt the American plan, by 
which the rates were levied on the profits 
rather than rental. He would take three 
farms, averaging 400 acres each, on each 
of which were employed thirty hands, 
and the profit on those farms might be 
called £300 a-year each, but the assess- 
ment was £600. He stepped into a 
neighbouring town and took three fac- 
tories, employing 350 men, women, and 
children. The profits*were reckoned at 
£3,000, and the average assessment to the 
poor rate was only £400. Besides which, 
the manufacturer might, in times of 
scarcity and distress, shut up his mill 
and pay just nothing. Then if they took 
the case of the artizan, earning 20s. 
a-week and spending 2s. 6d. a-week for 
rent. His cottage was at least assessed 
at £5, and he had all his borough, poor, 
and parochial charges to pay. The paro- 
chial clergy were taxed on every farthing 
of their income, and they were expected 
to pay double rates in respect of village 
charities, supporting schools, and in re- 
lieving the poor. There were many 
exceptions on real property which still 
existed, and he trusted that they would 
soon be abolished. He might mention 
woods, mines, and game. There were 
also new burdens threatened to be put 
upon owners and occupiers. There were 
turnpike, education, and election ex- 
penses. They would resist these, and 
all other charges, so long as the burdens 
fell upon one-seventh of the income of 
this country. Ifa man came to a neg- 
lected property, and employed his capital 
in improving it, he was immediately 
taxed to the extent of 2s. 6d. in the 
pound. With the tenant was the same. 
In the case of a labouring man desirous 
of having a cottage of his own, how was 
he affected by the rating system? He 
had probably put away his small savings 
in the Government savings bank, where 
it is safely out of the way of rates and 
taxes; but the very moment he invested 
his money in a piece of land and built a 
tenement, down came the overseer and 
taxed him. In conclusion, the hon. 
Member thanked the House for the 
courtesy and attention which they had 
shown to hisrambling, incoherent, and un- 
connected observations. He believed that 
the case demanded, and that it would 
receive, a full and impartial inquiry. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the pre- 
sent amount, incidence, and effect of Local Taxa- 
tion, witha view toa more _—- re-adjustment 
of these burdens,” —(Sir Massey Lopes.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, that two ques- 
tions were before the House—first, the 
reality of the grievance alleged; and, 
secondly, the remedy proposed for it. 
The grievance consisted in the incidence 


of local taxation ; the remedy was to re- | 


fer the subject to a Royal Commission. 
Now, the hon. Baronet who had so 
ably raised the question admitted that 
local and Imperial taxation must be 
considered together. He spoke of 
the Imperial taxation as amounting to 
£70,000,000, and the local taxation to 
£20,000,000; and his logical mind saw 
that the two could not be treated sepa- 
rately. What, then, was his proposal ? 
To refer these indivisible questions to “a 
fair and impartial tribunal”—namely, a 
Royal Commission. No doubt, a Royal 
Commission would be fair and impartial; 
but was the House of Commons pre- 
pared to refer the Budget of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to a Royal Com- 
mission? [‘*Oh!’’] Everyone must ad- 
mit that, as the hon. Baronet himself 
showed, it was impossible to separate 
the two questions, and, therefore, he re- 
peated that in referring local taxation 
you were practically referring Imperial 
taxation to this tribunal. How could it 
be otherwise ? The remedy proposed was 
to make further contributions from Im- 
perial to local funds. It might be per- 
fectly right to do so. He was not at 
this moment contesting the policy ad- 
vocated by the two hon. Gentlemen who 
had spoken. He had not yet said that 
the grievance complained of was not a 
real and serious grievance; but he main- 
tained that, if such a grievance existed, 
there was but one tribunal which could 
apply a remedy, and that was the House 
of Commons itself. He did not believe 
that the majority of the House would be 
prepared to refer a question of policy of 
this kind to a Royal Commission. Royal 
Commissioners were usually appointed 
to inquire into intricate and complicated 
questions of fact. Could any precedent 
be found for referring a matter of this 
importance to an irresponsible, though 
fair and impartial, tribunal like the one 
suggested? He had looked through the 
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list of Royal Commissioners for the last 
thirty years—they had cost the country, 
by the way, not less than £1,000,000, 
but he had not found a single instance 
in which a question of taxation of 
such moment as this had been referred 
to a Royal Commission. He admitted 
that, as to the grievance itself, every 
point connected with the local taxation 
of the country should be made perfectly 
clear. But it was not difficult to ascer- 
tain the facts. Parliament had not got 
to deal with private bodies, but with 
public taxes administered by local offi- 
cers, and with details which it was com- 
paratively easy to obtain. Last Session 
he himself had alluded to this subject, 
and had complained of the Returns that 
were made. He regretted to say that the 
Returns issued by the Home Office again 
contained many errors similar to those 
then pointed out. The Returns were issued 
early in December, but the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had endeavoured 
to supplement them by a very care- 
fully mo Return which was now 
being made by the officials of the Poor 
Law Board. When these were pro- 
duced the House would be able to 
form a better judgment than they now 
could form on the subject of local taxa- 
tion, and the House would then have 
to decide, not upon details, but upon 
questions of principle. If it then ap- 
peared that the aggregate amount of 
local taxation upon certain kinds of pro- 
perty was too great considering their 
contributions for Imperial purposes, it 
would be the duty of Parliament to deal 
with that question ; and he trusted that 
in this matter the House would not part 
with one of the most important functions 
which it could have to discharge. It 
was generally held that a private Mem- 
ber could not initiate a subject of Im- 
perial taxation; this was of such im- 
portance that the Government were 
looked upon as responsible. But what 
a wide departure it would be from that 
principle if this duty were undertaken 
not by the House of Commons, but by a 
Royal Commission! The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said it was not his duty to 
propose a remedy; he had simply to ask 
the Executive Government to do so. 
Certainly it was the duty of the Execu- 
tive Government to deal with such a 
grievance as soon as it was made out, 
and he did not think the Government 
would shrink from their responsibility. 
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He was glad that both the hon. Mem-| one-half to this increase in taxation. It 
bers who had introduced the subject had! was perfectly fair for the hon. Gentle- 
been careful to assure the House that; men opposite to put the question before 





this was not a question between town | 
and country, between owner and oc-| 
cupier, landlord and tenant. It was} 
undoubtedly not. The whole country | 
was equally interested in the question, | 
nor could you say of local and Imperial | 
taxation that one was borne by one class | 
and one by another class. The proper | 
plan was to adjust both in the most | 
convenient manner possible, so that the | 
aggregate charge might fall equally | 
upon all. If, however, you found that | 
one kind of property was more available 
for local and another for Imperial taxa- 
tion, it was not necessary that each 
should bear the same proportion of the 
same charge, provided the difference 
was allowed for—provided that was, that 
if the Imperial taxation was a little 
heavier, the local taxation should be a 
little lighter, and vice versd. For example, 
it would not be fair that all property 
should be exempt from poor rate except 
real property if it were found that real 
property contributed the same amount for 
{Imperial purposes. This was the point of | 
view from which the question must be 
considered ; and it was hardly fair to go 
back to 1776 and see what was borne 
by the land then. The hon. Baronet 
pointed out, correctly enough, that the 
burden borne by the land was at that 
time exceedingly small; but he did not 
state what was the Imperial expendi- 
ture then, so that the two might be 
compared; nor did he state what was 
the amount of rateable property in 1776. 
Now, he (Mr. Goschen) had not picked 
out any particular years, but he found 
in an interesting Paper published in the 
Appendix to the Report on the Taxation 
of Ireland that in 1815 the amount of 
the poor rate, including the county rate, 
was £8,128,000, while at present it was 
£10,000,000. The hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of years when the poor rate was 
only £4,000,000. Why not go back to 
1818, when the poor rate was £8,000,000? 
It was deplorable that the poor rate 
should have increased so much of late 
years; but it had not increased so 
materially if you took the last half cen- 
tury. Between 1865 and 1868 the total 
increase, excluding the metropolis, had 
been 16 per cent. In the metropolis it had 
been 45 per cent, so it was quite clear that 
the metropolis had contributed almost 
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the House as they had done. They wére 
better acquainted with the country than 
with towns, and though they alluded to 
towns their argument was based upon 
the position of the country. The hon. 
Baronet had stated correctly enough that 
of the rateable property which now con- 
tributed to local taxation, £60,000,000 
were house property, and £40,000,000 
landed property—making £100,000,000. 
[Sir Massy Lorss said, that he had put 
down the net rental at £93,000,000, the 
other amount being the gross rental. | 
Yes, but then the hon. Baronet ought 
not to take the net rental in estimating 
what fractional part it formed of the 
income of the country. He ought to 
take the gross estimated rental, which 
was not £93,000,000, but £110,000,000, 
and the assessment to the income tax of 
that property was £130,000,000. He 
only gave those figures, however, to show 
that the statistical portion of the hon. 
Baronet’s statement might easily be met 
by a counter statement, by selecting dif- 
ferent years and making the estimate on 
a different principle. He did not mean 
to deny that there had been a consider- 
able increase in local taxation, and he 
believed that that increase had fallen far 
more heavily on the towns than on the 
county parishes. In 1815, land rated to 
the support of the poor amounted to 
£37,000,000, and other property, such 
as houses, coal mines, and so forth, to 
£16,000,000, so that, at that time, it 
might be said that two-thirds of the 
charges fell upon the land. At present, 
however, land rated to the support of 
the poor amounted to £46,000,000, and 
other species of property to £84,000,000, 
so that only one-third of the charges now 
fell upon land. He merely made that 
statement to justify what had been said 
by hon. Members opposite and by him- 
self—to show that this was not a ques- 
tion as between town and country. It 
was needless to go into the many ques- 
tions which had been gone into by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Massey Lopes) as to 
the price of land and the capital which 
was put into the land. So far as this 
matter was concerned, he thought they 
had better avoid those illustrations which 
applied simply to landlords and tenant 
farmers; because, if they had a eo 
ance, the ratepayers in towns had cer- 
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tainly theirs, and though he might take| right hon. Gentleman’s speech why it 


a somewhat biassed view of it, he thought 


his constituents in London were as much, | 
if not more, than any class interested 
He | 
earnestly trusted that the subject of 
local taxation would continue to occupy | 


in a diminution of local taxation. 


the attention of the House. It was 
certainly occupying the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but he thought 
that, considering that Returns were 
within a few weeks to be submitted 
to Parliament on the subject, and that 
an additional staff was now engaged in 
the preparation of those Returns; con- 
sidering, too, that the new Parliament 
had as yet had no opportunity afforded 
it of trying its hand at the subject, or 
even of giving its opinion on it, it would 
be an almost unprecedented course to 
refer the matter to a Royal Commission. 
If, therefore, the Government did not 
feel it to be compatible with their duty 
to refer a question of such great moment 
to a Royal Commission, he trusted that 
no one in the House, or in the country, 
would see in that determination the 
slightest intention to disregard the views 
which had been put forward, or to ig- 
nore the importance of the subject itself. 
On the contrary, if the Government de- 
sired to get rid of a troublesome ques- 
tion, and to put it aside for two or three 
years, no proposal could be more wel- 
come to them than that of hanging up 
the subject, as so many others had been 
hung up, by agreeing to the Motion for 
its reference to a Royal Commission. To 
this determination on the part of the 
Government he thought he might fairly 
point as a proof of their sincerity in the 
matter. He was, however, fully impres- 
sed with the necessity for carefully as- 
certaining and collecting the facts before 
proceeding to deal with the subject, and 
could assure the House that there was a 
strong desire in every Department of the 
Government to co-operate in the work of 
ascertaining every detail, and to co-ope- 
rate with the hon. Baronet and every 
one who took an interest in this subject. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman in thinking 
that the objections to committing this 
great and difficult question to the de- 
cision of a Royal Commission were well 
founded, and that it would be better 
for the House itself to undertake the 
responsibility of solving the question. 
He did not however gather from the 





would not be well to submit the ques- 
tion to a Select Committee. His great 
objection to the system of local taxation, 
as it was at present carried on, was its 
utter want of principle. The absence 
of principle to which he referred was 
strongly exhibited in the case of Militia 
buildings. Against the Militia he had 
nothing to say. He believed them to be, 
if possible, more valuable to the country 
than the standing Army, and should 
like to see rather more spent upon 
our reserve forces and rather less upon 
our standing Army; but he could not 
understand upon what principle of justice 
any charge connected with this force 
should be thrown upon the counties. It 
was perfectly true that these troops were 
raised in the different counties, but it 
was the country generally and not the 
counties to whom these services were 
valuable ; for—save perhaps, once in a 
century, when called out to suppress a 
riot—they were embodied solely for pur- 
poses of national defence. He could 
understand why certain localities should 
be called upon to pay for the repression 
or discouragement of crime and pau- 
perism in their particular districts. 
Local taxation should sometimes assume 
the form of a penalty upon localities for 
the neglect of social duties, but from 
this principle we had to a very great 
extent departed, because from the na- 
tional Exchequer we provided large sums 
for the prosecution of criminals and the 
maintenance of prisoners convicted at 
the assizes and quarter sessions. The 
great object which he hoped would be 
attained by an investigation by a com- 
petent Committee would be a careful 
classification, by which they would be 
able to learn what objects were to be 
supported at the national expense, and 
what at the expense of the various local 
ratepayers. If there was one thing more 
purely national than another it was the 
care of the insane. No amount of 
pressure or local taxation would prevent 
the birth of a single lunatic, and the 
care and maintenance of the insane 
ought surely to be borne by the nation 
at large, especially when it was remem- 
bered ‘that there was no item of local 
expenditure which had been more im- 
mensely augmented by the action of 
that House and by the humane require- 
ments of Parliament. Now, his right 


hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
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hampton (Mr. C. P. Villiers) had spoken|a grievance that a remedy was sought 
truly when, as President of the Poor|in the division of property into two or 
Law Board, he said that the complexity | three grades, and rating it on a gradu- 
and difficulty connected with the raising | ated scale. That occurred in 1845, but, in 
of the funds for the support of the poor a Report of the Board of Supervision of 
were not so much to be attributed to| the Poor, issued in 1849, only five years 
the law itself as to the construction which | afterwards, it was stated that, out of 625 
had been put upon it by the Judges. | parishes so assessed upon ‘ means and 


{COMMONS} 


They had decided that all property which | substance,” 499 had voluntarily relin- 


was not specified by name in the Act of 
Elizabeth should, ipso facto, be held to be 
exempt from local rates, whereas the clear 
intention of that Act in naming particular 
descriptions of property was not to exempt 
others, but to render the assessment of 
those particular descriptions more cer- 
tain. That was the opinion held by Mr. 
Lumley, and no man had studied the 
subject more closely. He was glad, 
he might add, to hear his hon. Friend 
behind him (Sir Massey Lopes) disclaim 
any intention of rendering stock-in-trade 
liable to local taxation, but personal pro- 
perty ought, he thought, in all justice to 
pay its quota to the relief ofthe poor. But 
how was personal property to be reached 
for that purpose, and, when reached, 
how was it to be allocated? Let him 
suppose, for instance, that a man living 
in a villa at Putney had a farm at Ux- 
bridge and £20,000 lodged in the West- 
minster Bank. It was easy to ascertain 
what the £20,000 invested at 4 or 5 per 
cent ought to pay; the great difficulty 
was to decide how it should be allocated. 
Would Putney have a right to claim it, 
or the parish of Westminster, or Ux- 
bridge, or would portions of it be due to 
each? The subject was one on which 
the House was not without the advan- 
tage of being able to appeal to expe- 
rience. For 200 years in Scotland, by 
the old law of the country, the means 
and substance of a man were liable to 
pay rates. But as trade and commerce 
extended in Scotland the difficulty of 
ascertaining how much each man ought 
to pay became so great that recourse 


| quished the system. His object in 


alluding to this was simply to show the 
difficulties by which the question was 
beset, fand which it was their duty to 
face. He did not wish to raise up 
phantom difficulties, but certainly that 
example of Scotland, where the laws on 
rating were better and simpler than in 
England, was not a very encouragin 

one. The next point to which he wished 
|to refer was the complexity which en- 
| veloped the mode of keeping local ac- 
counts. As they were now kept it was 
| almost impossible to unravel them, and 
| it would be the duty of a Committee, he 
thought, to recommend their being pre- 
sented in some more simple and intel- 
ligible form. There was a very strong 
feeling existing in the country with re- 
spect to the general question before the 
House, and he was glad to see that the 
Government were prepared to lend a 
| ready ear to the suggestions made to 
them. He could not help thinking that 
a considerable amount of the agitation 
at present going on was to be attributed 
to the incidence of the highway rate. 
The experience they had ‘had ‘of the 
working of that rate was anything but 
satisfactory. In his own part of the 
country no legislation had ever caused 
more dissatisfaction amongst the rate- 
payers than the ‘“ Highway Acts;” and 
|the Acts under which the rate was im- 
posed would not, he believed, work har- 
|moniously until the charge was made 
coincident with the area of management. 
A strong feeling had been expressed by 
some Members of that House that, in 











was had to a sort of arbitrary assess- | addition to the highways, the main- 
ment, under the operation of which the | tenance of turnpike roads also ought 
burden of proving whether the amount|to be thrown upon the rates. For 
to which a man was assessed was or was| his part, he thought the system of 
not correct was thrown upon himself.) making those who use the roads pay for 
The result was that he had to submit to| their maintenance an admirable one; 
an inquisitorial search into his cireum-| and, in the existing state of feeling, it 
stances, not by persons sworn to secresy| would be very unwise to abolish the 
but by his neighbours, who perhaps | turnpike trusts, and throw the mainte- 
happened to have an interest in learning | nance of those roads upon the rates. 
the precise position of his affairs, and| He trusted this discussion would not 
the system at last was felt to be so great| close without some authoritative decla- 
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ration that the inquiry asked for was 
approved by the Government. The 
House had been told that Returns were 
forthcoming; but if they proved to be of 
the complex nature of those already in 
the possession of hon. Members they 
would not give satisfaction to the coun- 
try, which demanded and would rest con- 
tented with nothing short of a bond fide 
searching inquiry into the whole subject, 
conducted by a competent Committee, 
with a view to a strict definition of what 
were fit subjects for local and what for 
Imperial taxation. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the incidence 
of taxation was a — not of party, 
but of political science. He contended 
that the constitutional principle was to | 
tax the land and fixed property of the 
country, and that this principle had never 
been departed from to advantage. The 
parliaments of the Channel Islands, each 
of which enjoyed the privilege of self- 
taxation, had formerly followed the pre- 
sent vicious practice of the English 
liament ; but, discovering their error, 
they now taxed only real property, and 
left the trade, the brain, and the muscle 
of their population free from all impost. 
And this was done although the power 
of taxing rested exclusively in the hands 
of owners of real property. The school 
of political economy whose views he had 
risen to express had a still stronger ar- 
gument than the experience of those 
islands in the fact that all the parishes 
in England, in their little parliaments, 
whilst they originally had, according to 
the hon. Baronet, the power to tax stock- 
in-trade, had found y their practical 
experience that it was better to leave 
the grocer, the baker, and the other 
traders free. He trusted that the House 
of Commons would show the same wis- 
dom as that which had been displayed 
by these local parliaments, in leaving 
brain, muscle, and commercial capital 
free to develop themselves for the gene- 
ral benefit of the country. He protested 
against the observations of the President 
of the Poor Law Board when he said the 
question was simply whether the parishes 
should be relieved of taxation by throw- 
ing the charges enumerated by the hon. 
Baronet upon the Consolidated Fund. 
Was not the land already compensated 
by the income tax and sugar, tea, and 
other similar duties? In 1699 the land 
tax was settled at a fixed amount. But 


for that it would have been more than 
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sufficient to defray all the expenditure 
of the country. There would have been 
no need of taxation upon tea or sugar, of 
the income tax of the present day, or of 
other imposts that diminished the com- 
forts and crippled the industry of the 
country. He would state a broad propo- 
sition and challenge contradiction. There 
were only two kinds of property that 
could possibly be subject to taxation, and 
they were property which was fixed, and 
which, whatever amount was put upon 
it, could not run away, and property 
which consisted of the intellect or muscle 
of individuals, or the money in a man’s 
pocket ; but to attempt to tax the money 
in a man’s pocket, or his muscle or in- 
tellect, would be impolitic, because it 
would interfere with the growth and 
progress of the nation. 

Mr. HENNIKER-MAJOR said, that 
so much had already been said on this 
subject, not only in the House upon 
that and former occasions, but outside 


Taxation. 


- | it, that he should not have ventured to 


address them did he not as a county 
Member take a great interest in the 
matter, nor would he now do more than 
make a very few remarks. He could 
not claim the indulgence of the House 
as a new Member, always given to those 
who address it for the first time, but he 
must ask the House to extend to him 
that indulgence which it had always 
granted him when he had on previous 
oceasions addressed it. ‘In asking for 
an inquiry there were two things to be 
considered—one the grievance sought to 
be redressed, the other the mode for re- 
medying it. One ground on which in- 
quiry was sought for was that the Act 
of Elizabeth, of which so much had been 
heard, intended that the poor rate—and 
this was the most important rate to con- 
sider—should be levied on all according 
to their ability to pay it, and not exclu- 
sively on one kind of property. In all 
reason this must have been so, for would 
it not in any other country have been a 
cause of astonishment that one particular 
class of property, besides bearing to a 
great extent the ordinary taxes, should 
have an extra burden thrown upon it. 
He never could believe that this was in- 
tended, and even if it had been it must 
be remembered that at that time poor 
rates were only for strictly parochial 
purposes; whereas now, independently 
of other charges upon them, the main- 
tenance of the poor must be considered 
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as of national importance. Whatever 
the law might be, the bare fact of these 
charges being placed upon one-third of 
the income of the country was sufficient 
to call for immediate at‘-ntion. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Premier 
had made a most remarkable speech in 
1849 on this subject—remarkable for this 
reason, that, although delivered twenty 
years ago, if any one wished to see the 
present reasons for an inquiry well and 
powerfully put, he could not do better 
than read that speech. The right hon. 
Gentleman then said that the matter 
called for immediate re-adjustment, for 
£10,000,000 annually was being levied 
by local taxation; how much more, 
therefore, now was it necessary when, as 
far as could be ascertained, £20,000,000 
was levied annually? He had no doubt, 
however, that it would be admitted on 
all sides that there were just grounds 
to go upon for revision ; he would, there- 
fore, say no more on that head. As to 
the remedy, some might say there was 
no cause for inquiry—that the Govern- 
ment of themselves could bring in a 
scheme without it. In fact, schemes 
had been proposed by various people, 
some of them very good ones; but he 
could not but think that the subject was 
such a complex one that no plan could 
be brought forward with a fair chance 
of settling the question without a full 
inquiry in the first instance. When the 
present state of the law was considered, 
when it was considered that some provi- 
sions could not be, others were not car- 
ried out; when the difficulty of reviewing 
in the House the whole state of the law 
and re-considering its bearing on the 
various interests concerned, now and for 
the future, was taken into account, as 
well as the delay that would be occa- 
sioned, and, above all, the fact that the 
question was one of very great magni- 
tude and scope, far larger even than any 
question of Imperial taxation, he could 
not but think that inquiry was necessary. 
The rating of metallic mines was a 
question in itself whether the Act of 
Elizabeth ever intended them to be ex- 
empted ; and, if so, whether it was fair, 
as at present, that a burden should be 
placed on the ratepayers of a district 
where a mine was situated to support a 

pulation which were perhaps brought 
into the neighbourhood to work the 
mine, and to the maintenance of whom, 
when they became paupers, the mine 
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itself did not contribute. No doubt im- 
portant steps had been and would be 
taken to remedy this. Whatever was 
done, he hoped that local management 
would be maintained, even if the rate- 
payers were not relieved to so great an 
extent as they otherwise might be. One 
word more and he had done. He hoped 
a Commission would be appointed, as 
he believed that an inquiry of that kind 
would be the most satisfactory to the 
various interests involved. He agreed 
with the hon. Baronet who had brought 
this Motion before the House in the 
reasons he gave for a Commission, par- 
ticularly in regard to one point, that it 
would be entirely divested of all party 
feeling and party politics; and an addi- 
tional reason he would give, that the 
inquiry was likely to be a long one; if 
a Parliamentary Committee were to be 
appointed they could not sit after the 
end of the Session, but a Commission 
could. This would save time. He might, 
perhaps, appear to speak from one point 
of view only; but he could, however, 
assure the House that he looked upon 
the question as of equal importance to 
the towns as to the country districts. 
He regretted that they had not before 
them more accurate figures to go upon ; 
and it might be said that they ought 
to have waited for the Return moved 
for last Session before entering into this 
discussion ; but no doubt the figures they 
had were sufficiently accurate, and he 
felt that there ought to be no delay in 
making the inquiry. It must be a long 
one, and before any new burdens were 
imposed surely the matter ought to be 
settled—for instance, the maintenance of 
turnpike roads. If the maintenance of 
turnpike roads were placed on parishes 
that charge ought to be considered as 
being similar to many other charges 
which had been thrown from time 
to time on the local rates. Turnpike 
roads were once the main arteries of 
communication in this country; now 
they were not so. Yet the parishes had 
already to bear—for the public good, 
not for their own—the baion of keep- 
ing up roads which led to those main 
centres of traffic, now the railway stations. 
Ought they to continue to maintain those 
roads and also to have an extra burden 
east upon them without full and fair in- 
quiry? With respect to Financial Boards, 
they might not perhaps strictly form a 
part of the present question ; but if those 
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Boards were to be established—and he 
approved the principle—he thought the 
whole matter ought to be carefully looked 
into before any portion of it was placed 
under a new system of management. 
He regretted that the Government would 
not at the present time consent to an 
inquiry; but he trusted they would 
eventually, for he felt that the matter 
could not be settled without it, and that 
it was the only way to a speedy and at 
the same time a satisfactory solution 
of the question. The hon. Member 
concluded by apologizing for detainin 
the House, and thanking it for its kin 
indulgence. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
that after the able and lucid speech of 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
and the assurance which that Minister 
had given that that subject engaged the 
anxious attention of the Government, he 
should have thought it unnecessary to 
ee the debate, but as hon. Members 

ad continued the discussion he desired 
to make a fewremarks. The House and 
the country, in his opinion, were much 
indebted to the hog. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for South Devon (Sir Massey —— 
for bringing forward that question, which 
was certainly one much requiring careful 
consideration. But it was more one for 
a Committee of that House than for a 
Commission. It might have been very 
properly considered by a Committee, such 
as had been asked for by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton a few years 
ago, and which he regretted was not 
then granted. If the matter were duly 
considered and weighed the result might 
perhaps be very different from that an- 
ticipated by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for South Devon. All persons who 
were interested in land ought to consider 
whether what were usually termed ‘bur- 
dens” were burdens in reality. Take 
the maintenance of the roads, for exam- 
ple. Did not the landlords receive an 
equivalent for that expense in the in- 
crease of rent which was the result of 
good roads being kept up? About the 
time when the first approximation to 
Free Trade was made in this country, he 
happened to be at Odessa, and he in- 
quired of an intelligent man whom he 
met what would be its probable effect 
on the price of corn and the value of 
property in South Russia? The reply 
was, “If we had as good roads as you 
have in England we should flood you 
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with our corn.” If the Russians had as 
= roads, at as moderate a cost as we 

ad, their competition would be much 
more formidable. Then as to the so-called 
burden of r rates. He thought it 
had been clearly shown by persons of 
great experience that the owners of land 
received a full equivalent for those rates, 
as it was more economical to maintain 
the poor by a well-regulated system than 
to encourage that kind of unrestrained 
mendicancy which had prevailed, to 4 cer- 
tain extent, in Ireland, before there was 
a regular Poor Law. Indeed, he had 
heard a person well acquainted with the 
country assert that in former times more 
landlords were ruined by the want of a 
Poor Law than by the extravagance of 
which they were so commonly accused. 
The poor rate was, in point of fact, a very 
cheapequivalent for theirregulardemands 
made by the poor upon the resident 
landlords in countries where the Poor Law 
system was not established. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who complained of the amount 
of local taxation ought to state plainly 
what remedy they proposed for the ex- 
isting state of things. Where was the 
equivalent to come from? Was it to be 
derived from a tax on the stock-in-trade 
in the country, or from Imperial taxes ? 
The former expedient, he believed, would 
not be seriously urged, and if the charge 
was to be placed on Imperial taxes it 
was not easy to suggest which of those 
taxes ought to be selected. If it were 
care on income, the income tax would 

e greater than the country would feel 
inclined to bear; and it would be impos- 
sible for the Government to continue the 
removal of the restrictions on commerce 
and consumption, which had so much 
increased the value of property, The 
hon. Member for Norfolk ew Read) 
had suggested the removal of the duties 
on fire insurances of all descriptions. 
How could the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer effect this if fresh charges were 
laid on the Consolidated Fund? The 
hon. Member for South Devon had 
talked much about the pressure of rates 
on the poor occupier struggling to keep 
himself independent, but if the taxes 
on tea, coffee, sugar, &c., were increased, 
the poor occupier, to whom those articles 
were almost necessaries of life, would be 
worse off than he was at present. On 
the other hand, would not the condition 
of those people be improved much more 
by getting rid of the taxes on the articles 
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he had named. Suppose, too, that with 
a view to benefit the poor cottager, they 
were to consider the question of licenses, 
which prevented him reaping the full 
benefit of the reductions already made 
in these articles. But this could not be 
done if we put any large portion of the 
rates on Imperial taxation. The whole 
question of local taxation, however, could 
not be properly considered apart from 
the question of Imperial taxation, and he 
hoped that both those important subjects 
would shortly receive the consideration, 
not of a Commission, but of the Govern- 
ment and the House. 

Mr. De GREY said, he would assume 
the principle that it could not be right or 
just that two-thirds of the property of 
this country should escape the taxation 
which was borne by the other third, 
unless the object of that taxation were 
one more especially benefiting that par- 
ticular portion which bore it. On this 
point he believed he should meet with a 
very general assent from the House, 
though, on account of a great portion of 
that property which escaped local taxa- 
tion not being of a local or visible nature, 
it might be somewhat difficult in that 
case to carry out the principle to its 
legitimate conclusion ; but the justice of 
the principle had been so far conceded 
that Parliament had consented to sub- 
sidize in a degree those payments which 
for a long period had been a burden 
upon local and visible property ; as, for 
instance, in the matter of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. To a certain 
extent this principle of subsidizing had, 
he believed, been also acted upon with 
reference to the maintenance of the poor. 
This, the heaviest burden borne by that 
portion of the property of the country 
upon which it had fallen, and which, 
under the name of poor rate, had pressed 
so heavily upon it, was certainly not 
originally intended to be exclusively so 
borne; but the unfortunate use of the 
words by which it was intended to include 
other kinds of property—he meant the 
expression ‘‘ stock-in-trade’”’—in the Act 
of Elizabeth was the occasion of so many 
difficulties that annual Acts of Parlia- 
ment were for several years passed to 
exempt that which was intended to be 
included under the term, and ultimately 
a general Act was passed exempting that 
species of property and throwing the 
entire burden upon that which was in- 
cluded under the name of real or landed 
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property. The great change which had 
oceurred in the relative proportions of 
income derived from A and personal 
property, and the great addition which 
had been made to the amount of local 
charges in consequence of increase of 
population and the greater requirements 
of improved civilization, had rendered 
this burden, falling as it did upon one- 
third only of the general property of the 
country, a real and very serious griev- 
ance, sensibly interfering with the well- 
being of the owners and occupiers of 
land. Though the income derived from 
land had no doubt increased, it had not 
kept pace with the much greater increase 
of the income derived from many other 
sources which might be generally in- 
cluded under the term ‘ personal pro- 
perty.” Nor was the difficulty of ascer- 
taining, at least approximately, the 
amount of income derived from these 
sources so great as it might at first sight 
appear. For national purposes it was 
ascertained and charged under the name 
of income tax, and if it were admitted 
that the maintenance of the poor and 
other purposes for which at present 
local rates were collected were, pro- 
perly speaking, national objects, it 
was not too much to affirm, that on a 
broad principle of justice, everything 
which was taxed to supply the Con- 
solidated Fund should be taxed for 
those purposes also. But immediately a 
difficulty arose. Could they localize 
taxation derived from sources other than 
local and visible? In his opinion this 
was not impossible, but he did not feel 
competent at present, nor, indeed, was 
it necessary, to enter into the details of 
any measure for that purpose, because 
the proposition before the House was 
simply for a Commission of Inquiry. 
He feared that many of those who con- 
templated bringing all property under 
contribution for purposes hitherto sup- 
plied by means of local rates, contem- 
plated something in the nature of a 
national rate. Now, above all things, 
he should deprecate any attempt of such 
a nature. He believed that if the poor 
were to be maintained, our gaols sup- 
ported, and our highways kept in order, 
by local authorities drawing upon a na- 
tional fund, there would be a general 
scramble from all parts of the country, 
each district endeavouring to obtain for 
itself the largest possible amount out of 
thatfund. But considering that all taxes 
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for national purposes were locally col-| postponed too long; and I must rejoice 
lected, would it not be — to levy! that he has followed up his Resolution of 
rates in proportion to and upon the same} last year by a Motion which promises 
basis as that on which national taxation| some practical result. At an earlier pe- 
was now collected in the localities in| riod I made a similar Motion, but it was 
which it arose for the local purposes of| withdrawn at the instances made to me 
the district? If, however, this were not} in this House. Perhaps it was only just, 
possible, and he admitted there would be| for there is no doubt that it comes be- 
great difficulty in carrying out the de-| fore a ratepayers’ Parliament with un- 
tails, might not a plan be devised by} usual force. This, indeed, was foreseen, 
which an average should be taken of} and the character of the question is very 
the expenditure of each district or union | different from that which it has hitherto 
during a certain number of years, that| presented. It must be felt that it is so 
that average should become a charge; by hon. Members on that Bench, for 
upon the Consolidated Fund, and that if there is not one of them who will not at 
that average were exceeded the differ- | some future, I trust distant date, be held 
ence should be raised by rates in the! responsible for the decision they come to 
same manner as they were now levied?) to-night. There is one thing I regret. 
This would retain the local interest in I regret that any disinclination to grant 
keeping down the expenditure and pre- | this Commission should have been shown 
venting its risin deve the ave .| on the part of Government, and from the 
But it would still be necessary to consider | reasons assigned by the right hon. Gen- 
the case of the expenditure falling below | tleman, the President of the Poor Law 
the average. There would, he thought, | Board, I entirely dissent. What were 
be no difficulty in applying any surplus | these reasons? First, he tells us that it 
that might arise to local objects of a| cannot even be considered apart from 
public nature under the direction of the | the greater question of Imperial taxa- 
Poor Law or other Government Boards. | tion. There is something at least novel 
In few cases probably would that sur-| about this. Not considered! Why it 
plus be large, but should it be so, might} has been a matter of separate consider- 
not a fund be obtained in that way for | ation for a half century or thereabouts. 
assisting in the purposes of education ?| Why, it formed the subject for a Par- 
He had made these few remarks with a | liamentary Inquiry in 1825, of a Poor 
view to offering a suggestion in case of | Law Commission in 1843, and of a 
any Commission being appointed in con- | Committee in 1850. And if this grat 
sequence of the Motion of the hon. | necessity exists, why has it not formed 
Baronet (Sir Massey Lopes). He desired | part of the _— revision of Imperial 
to see justice meted out equally to all | taxation which has already taken place? 
classes in the country. Broad principles | Next, the right hon. Gentleman tells us 
should be established without reference | our case is not complete, we must wait 
to the interests of individuals even in} for some further Returns about to be 
the matter of taxation; but, above all, | made to this House. These Returns will 
he would caution the House that, while | be as available for a Commission as they 
they perceived the injustice of our pre-| would be for this House. We do not 
sent system, they should avoid any mea-! pretend to legislate, nor is it a Bill we 
sure which would promote that extrava-| introduce. Well, but our grievance is 
ce and demoralization which he be- | not made out. We do not come here as 
lieved would be the consequence of the ne nor do we put this 
adoption of the principle of a national | forward as a special source of complaint 
rate. Under these circumstances, feeling | to a class ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
as he did that the various and important | has himself, only as lately as last even- 
interests involved in this question would | ing, shown that both anomalies and hard- 
be best dealt with by Royal Commission, | ships do exist. Surely so far as this is 
he should support the Motion of the hon. | a matter capable of remedy, that griev- 
Baronet. ance does exist. The right hon. Gentle- 
Mr. CORRANCE said*: I need} man tells us that even the existing bur- 
scarcely say that I most cordially en-| dens fall short of those of a prior time, 
dorse the requirements of my hon. | and for this he takes an early date. Why 
Friend for a Commission upon this most | does he do this? Because at that date 
important subject, which has only been | the iniquities of the Poor Law were at 
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their height. Rates at 20s. in the pound. 
Are we to be satisfied at anything less 
than this? I must contend that no point 
of comparison exists. Further, he takes 
exception to the remedies proposed upon 
this side of the House. Well, I do not 
myself agree to most. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, no later than last year, pro- 
posed a remedy himself—an income tax 
—no less—[Mr. Goscnen: I beg your 
pardon. |—Then the right hon. Gentle- 


man has been wrongly reported, and my | effect. 


own ears deceived me upon this point. 
He said, ‘Only give me 1d. of income 
tax assessed as a rate in aid, and we can 
deal with the matter as we ought.” Well, 
we have not gone beyond that. I take 
the right hon. Gentleman’s testimony as 
against himself. But we do not only rest 
upon that for there is other concurrent 
testimony upon this point — that if we 
seek relief through a rate in aid it is no 
new theory we advance. In a Committee 
in 1859 upon Poor Law Irremovability 
we find Mr. Sotheron Estcourt speaking 
thus— 

“ I do not know whether it is necessary to say 
more than that I think that both with regard to 
unions and parishes it would be a fair thing to 
facilitate the means of obtaining a rate in aid, and 
so taking one more step towards equalizing the 
burden all over the country. But I think by the 
old form of a rate in aid I shall at least stave off 
during our time that which I think would be per- 
fect ruin to the country—namely, an attempt to 
raise the money for the relief of the poor by any- 
thing like a general rate either of the nation or 
even of any county ; and I think so because nothing 
is so ruinous as-the idea of entrusting expenditure 
to those who are not the representatives of the 
persons from whom the money is to be raised. It 
has also this merit—it is 250 years old.” 


This is no unimportant point, and would 
lend sanction to projects less doubtful 
than those we have advanced. Even re- 
cently we also have the authority of Mr. 
C. P. Villiers as to the necessity we allege 
to exist. He speaks thus— 

“ In my opinion nothing can be more unfair and 
conspicuous than the charge of the poor rate. I 
do not express that opinion for the first time. I 
was acting on the original Commission for the 
Poor Law, and I was struck by seeing the extra- 
ordinary unfairness with which this charge fell on 
different persons and places, and the vast number 
who were totally exempt from such a charge.” 


Now these ought at least to be received 
as complete and sufficient proof of the 
necessity now existing of an inquiry upon 
these points, resting upon what I may 
venture to call intellectual recognition of 
matter requiring redress. It is not want- 
ing in practical proof. Does it constitute 
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class, and of this what are the effects ? 
Now, I think I may say that it has been 
proved that it does form a most serious 
charge upon land, not that I shall re- 
strict my area of consideration to it, for 
it falls upon houses and railroads, and 
several other properties to a similar 
effect. But if, I say, it does fall upon 
such an industry in at all greater pro- 
portion than any other what will be the 
Let me give an instance of this. 
In 1795, and at the beginning of the 
present century, stock-in-trade was pretty 
generally rated in the North. It gained 
ground just as the stock of woolstapler 
and clothier increased. Now, mark the 
recorded effect; when the practice of 
rating stock-in-trade was fully estab- 
lished in this district, the ancient staple 
trade rapidly declined, and withdrew it- 
self still more rapidly into the more 
northern parts, where no such burden 
was cast upon the trade. Now, this may 
seem to some to be a cogent argument 
in favour of the exemption from what I 
may term the protective side of the ques- 
tion, but I must carry you a little beyond 
this. Capital naturally shifted itself to 
the protected trade, no doubt, but before 
we give ourselves up to any transports 
upon this there is one suggestion that I 
would venture to make — namely, that 
we have no right to make such a pro- 
tected interest ; and, secondly, that you 
have made such a protected interest in 
this case. What we say is this, the effect 
of your exemption has, as between the 
two industries affected, produced a pre- 
cisely similar effect to that which I now 
quote between the two branches of the 
same trade—it has created a protected 
interest, and from this our taxed capital 
has fled. In these days it is time that 
this should cease. And now, as to the 
argument that landlords will get it all. 
I have heard the argument before. I 
think once — namely, when the right 
hon. Gentleman who now sits upon that 
Treasury Bench was belabouring these 
Benches, with well meant, if not sound 
advice, to give up Protection, and to per- 
mit cheap bread—the somewhat ungra- 
cious rejoinder was this — the artizan 
will not get it. You the masters will 
spin cheaper, with lower wages, and so 
you did; but your trade increased and 
the wages went up, and the men have 
realized the larger profit perhaps. So I 
do not think it uubable that the land- 
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lords will get it all, and I am even in- 
clined to hope that some may reach the 
labouring man. Perhaps, indeed, it may 
be thought, that of matters for our 
consideration, this one presses most, and 
certainly there is no one that is capable 
of such easy proof as the pressure of 
these taxes upon the poorer class. Its 
action is two-fold in such respects, direct 
and indirect. To income tax we have at 
least been careful that men of small 
means shall not be called upon to con- 
tribute, and it has likewise been held 
good policy that upon articles of the first 
necessity the taxes should be light. How 
do we stand here in this respect? You, 
especially, who desire subdivision of land 
will do well to mark this. The miserable 
hovel at a £2 rent pays this tax. The 
allotment of the labouring man pays 
this tax. The cottage garden and cottage 
pays this tax. The few acres of the lesser 
tenants, as well as the lordly farmer, 
pays this tax, and for what and to what 
amount? He pays for his fellow-paupers 
wants — for the road he walks on — the 
bridge he does not go over—the police 
to watch over his property. In the towns 
is it better? Go to the east end of this 
city and put it to the vote. I may refer 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite for 
this. And in what proportion does it 
take effect to income tax? We think 
sorely of the extra pennies, out of 6d. in 
the pound, where we many of us pay 
4s. 6d. and 5s. Now, I take the descrip- 
tion given in Zhe Times of taxpayers of 
this class— 

“The property tax is raised from an income of 
£300,000,000. The rates of England from real 
property alone, form one-third that amount. Upon 
the one we raise £6,000,000, and upon the other 
£12,000,000,” 

There are, therefore, three distinct grades 
of taxation in this country—those who pay 
indirect—a more favoured class, who pay 
the direct ; and another class, higher in 
the fiscal hierarchy, who are privileged 
to pay rates. Now, what sort of an aris- 
tocracy is this fiscally favoured class? It 
would take a finer pencil than mine to 
delineate — the bloated ratepayers—the 
citizen privileged to pay rates. And, once 
more, what are its indirect effects. Just 
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now there are not wanting some very 
earnest friends of the agricultural la- 
bourer, and I call their attention to this 
—the state of every wage-paid class must 
depend upon the economical condition of 
the industry itself. If that industry is 
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us capital will flow in, and the 
wages of labour be increased ; if not the 
fund will decrease and the labour be less. 
Now, we have before seen the effect of 
special taxation upon this, in the in- 
stance of the wool trade. Now, with 
regard to agriculture you have done 
this, and heavily weighted the lags in 
the race. Capital does not come in, and 
labour is of the lowest class. Ask any 
authority and he will tell you that this 








need not be the case. Agriculture could 
absorb double the capital, but no indus- 
try could survive such a special impost 
as this; 4s. in the pound shuts the doors 
in the capitalist’s face. Now, to some 
of my enthusiastic friends who really 
wish to raise the labourers’ condition I 
recommend this ; as an economical ques- 
tion it is really worth their while to study 
its effects. You cannot raise wages by 
Acts of Parliament except of this class ; 
but you can put each industry upon an 
equal footing by making your taxation 
just. Have we no claim to this? Well, 

ut we are not the only petitioners in 
this case. When last year I had the 
honour of seconding the Motion of my 
hon. Friend, I called especial attention 
to this; and the great interest of owners 
and occupiers of house property, as well 
as railway proprietors, and other taxed 
interests to this. Of such burdens they 
bear the larger half. It is true that by 
the late hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. Stuart Mill), whose absence in this 
House most must regret, a distinction 
was attempted to be drawn, by calling 
this a house tax of a special class. I do 
not think that he was very successful in 
showing in what the distinction consisted. 
At all events if there is any real, and not 
merely politic distinction to be drawn, 
no doubt by a Commission it will be 
winnowed out. But, if all other reasons 
were insufficient, one consideration should 
suffice, we cannot remain in our present 
sition if we would, and each instant of 
elay imposes fresh difficulties in our 
path. Last Session ought to have suffi- 
ciently proved this. For years past bur- 
den after burden has been imposed upon 
these rates, and by this means every new 
administrative crotchet is to be carried 
out. Well, there is a limit to this, and 
the ratepayer, though a man of infinite 
patience, has discovered that his is not 
after all the national purse. We have 
come to the Imperial Exchequer and 
have met with an invariable rebuff. Re- 
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sistance to all increase of such taxation 
has become our only resort. The rate- 
payer, as such, will have no more exclu- 
sive burdens on his back, and, deprived 
of his assistance, most of your proposed 
reform, both good and bad, will halt. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to 
look forward to any very speedy settle- 
ment of such a question as this. The 
field of inquiry it opens is immense, ob- 
viously no time is to be lost. I have said 
that this question has been often before 
the House, and I may refer to many 
effective speeches. One, however, seems 
to me super-eminently the best which was 
ever delivered in this House—that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire. Still more remark- 
able is one paragraph of that speech— 

“ You must not conceal from yourself that you 
may make an aggrieved population run a muck 
against your theories of trade and taxation. If 
you reject this Resolution I tell you the conse- 
quences will be a proposition conceived in a 
severer spirit of justice, and as such it will return 
to this House.” 


It has returned to this House, and will, 
I trust, in the hands of my hon. Friend, 
be conducted to a practical result. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE complimented 
the hon. Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes) on the ability displayed 
by him in dealing with the subject under 
consideration. Since 1849 successive Go- 
vernments had promised to give their 
earnest attention to this matter; but how 
had that promise been kept? He was 
rather surprised at the manner in which 
the Prat of the Poor Law Board 
had met the Motion. He believed it was 
the custom for the Chiefs of Departments, 
when they received a written application, 
to turn down one corner of it, and on 
that corner to make a note of instruc- 
tion as to the answer which their subor- 
dinate was to write. He had heard of 
a case in which an official had succeeded 
in condensing his instructions into the 
three letters U. B. D. The manner of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Poor Law Board was completely 
official. He must observe that neither 
the hon. Gentleman who brought for- 
ward this Motion nor any one else pro- 
posed that a Commission should be in- 
trusted with the legislative functions of 
that House. The proposal of the hon. 
Member for South Devon was strictly in 
accordance with precedent. He had ap- 
plied in the Library for a copy of the 
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Report of the Commission of 1833, but 

not been able to get one. He 
had, however, found a copy of the 
Report of the Commission, which in- 
cluded among its Members two Members 
of the House of Peers and one Member 
of the House of Commons, the rest of 
the Commissioners being selected for 
that office in consequence of their apti- 
tude for inquiry. Did those Commis- 
sioners deal with the question whether 
these local charges of the Poor Law 
should be commuted into a general 
charge ? Certainly, in their reecommenda- 
tions they did so, but they very properly 
condemned the idea of a national rate. 
They went into the whole question of the 
incidents of this property, and they show 
that the poor rate under the old law 
had become abused, and that the whole 
rental in certain parishes was absolutely 
confiscated. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
assured the hon. Member for South 
Devonshire that he need not be uneasy, 
because the amount of the poor rate in 
1802 and in 1815 amounted to £8,000,000, 
including the county rate, and, therefore, 
there being nothing extraordinary or un- 
precedented in the amount that rate had 
attained at the present time, there was 
no occasion for resorting to such extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented a course as 
an inquiry by means of a Royal Com- 
mission, because that would involve a 
delegation of the legislative functions of 
the House to that body. [Mr. Goscuen : 
No, no!] That, at events, was 
the inference he had drawn from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech ; perhaps 
to-morrow morning they would be in a 
better position to judge of its meaning. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) was satisfied to 
take it that in 1833, when the poor rate, 
including the county rate, became exces- 
sive, a Commission of Inquiry was issued. 
Under these circumstances precedent was 
directly in favour of the proposal of the 
hon. Member for South Devonshire. Did 
the hon. Member make his claim solely 
on account of the agricultural interest ? 
He saw the right hon. Gentleman, the 
President of the Board of Trade, sitting 
opposite to him, and he asked him whe- 
ther he had heard nothing of the griev- 
ance caused by the operation of the poor 
rate upon the compound-householders of 
Birmingham? He (Mr. Newdegate) was 
in that House to represent them, and, as 
their representative, he supported the 
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roposal of the hon. Member for South 
Sovenihive for inquiry by Commission, 
because he knew that the hon. Member 
had acted in an independent spirit, and 
because he thought he had only spoken 
the truth when he said that he sought to 
drag this great question from the fangs 
of party. It was unfortunate that even 
after all these years there should be a 
prejudice against them because they had 
once been Protectionists. He was one 
still. [‘Oh!’] He repeated what he 
had published, and what was in the Li- 
brary of the House of Commons, in the 
introduction to the work called The Tariffs 
of all Nations—namely, that they would 
be compelled to re-consider the system 
of free imports. But whether they had 
or had not to re-consider their decision 
upon that point, it would at all events 
conduce to defer the time for re-consider- 
ing that question if they were to adopt 
the means now pointed out for equalizing 
the taxation of the country. Let not 
those who sat on the opposite side of the 
House show themselves so jealous that 
they dare not entrust a Commission com- 
posed of those who were not party men 
with the power of inquiring into one 
branch only of our taxation. He asked 
for information—information to be col- 
lected by those who were free from party 
bias—and a refusal to grant it would 
bear the interpretation throughout the 
country that the Government had come 
to the determination that no information 
should be furnished to the House but 
what was tinged by party feeling. Such 
had been the ability with which the hon. 
Member for South Devonshire had stated 
the case of the ratepayers of the country 
—not merely that of the agricultural 
occupiers, but that also of the occupiers 
of small tenements in large towns such 
as those of Birmingham—that he had 
felt it to be his duty to tender his humble 
support to his —— that Her Majesty 
should be humbly requested to issue a 
Commission composed of men unbiassed 
by party feeling, who should inquire 
into the whole subject of our local taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, when my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Poor Law Board (Mr. Goschen) delivered, 
what I thought to be his very clear and 
able speech, he appeared to me to place 
the House in possession of the views en- 
tertained by himself and by the Govern- 
ment, and I confess I did not think it 
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would be requisite for any one to rise 
from this Bench during the remainder of 
this discussion—a discussion, I may add, 
which I understand has been carried on 
under the belief that the hon. Member 
for South Devonshire (Sir Massey Lopes) 
having heard the speech of the right con 
Gentleman was not disposed to press fur- 
ther. The speech of the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, however, shows 
that upon certain points he, at all events, 
has not fully comprehended my right hon. 
Friend. It is of importance that the po- 
sition, the intention, and the language 
of my right hon. Friend should not be 
misunderstood ; and it is but just to the 
hon. Member for South Devonshire that 
no misapprehension upon the subject he 
has brought forward should be allowed 
to exist. The hon. Member who has just 
resumed his seat thinks that the mght 
hon. Gentleman objected to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission on the ground that 
it involved a delegation and an aliena- 
tion in the matter of taxation of the legis- 
lative functions of this House. But the 
right hon. Gentleman, in reality, took no 
such objection. Both the argument and 
the illustration of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to have prevented any 
such misapprehension arising. What he 
pointed out was that by acceding to the 
popes of the hon. Member for South 
vonshire we should be parting with 
the initiative of this House in matters of 
taxation—a matter on which this House 
is so jealous that it will not permit an 
independent Member of its own body to 
propose either the expenditure of public 
money or the taxes from which that 
money is derived. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman pointed out that, as in the view 
of all men, and as in the view of the 
hon. Mover of the Motion himself, the 
two questions of Imperial and local taxa- 
tion were too inextricably mixed up to- 
gether, and that to devolve upon a Com- 
mission under such circumstances the 
examination of the advisability of a ge- 
neral re-adjustment of local taxation was, 
in point of fact, to place in the hands of 
that Commission the question of Impe- 
rial taxation, and to give the Commis- 
sion that initiative which the House 
would not permit its own private Mem- 
bers to exercise. The hon. Member who 
has just sat down says that the Poor 
Law Commission, which was appointed 
in 1831, affords an exact precedent for 
the Motion now made, but that is not 
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the case. The Motion now made is a | has pointed out that it is hardly consist- 
Motion for a reference to a Commission |ent with the character or usages of 
of the incidents and the effects of local | Parliament, or with the public interest, 
taxation and for the more equitable re- | that such a matter should be transferred 
adjustment: of-its burdens. The hon. |to the hands of any Commission, how- 
Member has not read to us the terms ever wisely and justly chosen. With 
of the Poor Law Commission, but, speak- | respect to a Commission for information 
ing from recollection, I deny that the | merely, my right hon. Friend has stated 
purpose of that Poor Law Commission | that he thinks the exertions which have 
was to examine into the question of | been made under the late Government, 
taxation. It was appointed to examine |and which he is now continuing, will 
into the administration of the law and | enable him without any loss of time to 
into its social effects upon the poor, and | bring before the House all the informa- 
from my recollection of its terms I may |tion which it will require in order to 
say that all reference to taxation in the | form its judgment on the subject. And 
Report of that Commission were of a | my right hon. Friend has admitted, what 
secondary and collateral character, and |I can have no hesitation in repeating, 
were intended to illustrate, by referring | that we are entirely conscious that this 
to its effects upon property, the main | question stands in the very forward po- 
subject and gist of the Report—namely, (sition in respect of its claim on the 
the administration of the Poor Laws and | attention of the Government. Having 
their effects upon the poor. If that be | in view, even within the next few days, 
so, it is quite idle to say that the ap-|a measure which, taken in conjunction 
pointment of that Commission forms in | with other measures already announced, 
the slightest degree a precedent for ap- must occupy, in all probability, the whole 
pointing a Commission to examine into | available time of Parliament during the 
local taxation, with the avowed intention | Session, I do not think it would be wise 
of re-adjusting by its means the present | or prudent in us, or candid towards the 
system of our local taxation, and pro-| House, if we attempted to define the 
bably doing so by means of a charge in | precise period at which it wouid be pos- 
some shape or another upon the Impe- | sible for us to propose legislation on the 
rial Exchequer. The hon. Member seemed | subject of local taxation. But this I 
to think that the purpose of my right hon. | will say,—that if this great Constitutional 
Friend was to anticipate or retard, or in | question were once fairly disposed of or 
some manner or other to discourage, the | put out of the way by legislation, I do 
obtaining of information. What I under- | think it would then be the duty of the 
stand to be the position of the Govern- | Government to make such proposals as 
ment is this :—My right hon. Friend has they might think were called for, though 
pointed out that the Motion of the hon. | to discuss the nature of these proposals 
Member is one which comes recommended | now would be wholly premature, with 
by every motive that can address itself to | regard to a matter standing in the very 
the indolence, the indifference, and the first ranks of duties devolving upon the 
timidity of an Administration. Because | Government. With that declaration we 
if we were to accede to that Motion, | might fairly have called upon the hon. 
and to advise the appointment of a| Member for South Devon, but that he 
Royal Commission for the purpose re- | has, in fact, anticipated the call, to ab- 
commended by the hon. Gentleman, I} stain from pressing his Motion for the 
think all who hear me, and who bear | issue of a Royal Commission. There is 
in mind the complexity and the extent of | only one other topic which it is necessary 
the subject, will agree with me when I | for me to mention, and that is the sug- 
state that it would give us a lease of | gestion made by one or two hon. Mem- 
several years of peace and tranquillity | bers that a Committee of the House of 
in reference to the discussion of this | Commons might take in hand this sub- 
matter. Instead of taking such a course, | ject. Well, undoubtedly there is not 
what says my right hon. Friend? He | precisely the same form of objection to 
draws a distinction, and I think a just | the action of a Committee which might 
distinction, between a Commission to | justly be applied to the intervention of a 
recommend a policy and a Commission | Royal Commission. But I own it ap- 
to make inquiry. With reference to a| pears to me that, although a Committee 
Commission to recommend a policy, he | of this House is a very useful instrument, 
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it is an instrument of limited power. I | They undertook to ascertain all the facts 
can conceive that with respect to portions | necessary for enabling the public to form 
of this question the appointment of a{a judgment upon the question; and, 
Committee might be prudent and useful. | further, to bring forward, at the earliest 
I do not pretend now to indicate in any | possible moment, such measures as would 
more precise terms what might be capa- | constitute a proper solution of the ques- 
ble of being done in this direction, but | tion. In giving this undertaking, the 
so much I will say in general terms. | right hon. Gentleman had acted wisely, 
But I am convinced that the whole scope | for the subject was one which the popu- 
of this question is beyond the powers of | lation of the country had deeply thought 
any Committee which could be appointed | over. The right hon. Gentleman the 
for the purpose. And though I am not | President of the Poor Law Board (Mr. 
in the least degree desirous to prevent | Goschen), following the hon. Member for 
the discussion of that subject if it should South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), had 
be thought proper to raise it, and wish- | well remarked that this was not a ques- 
ing to pay respect to a suggestion, even | tion of one class or of another, not a 
incidentally made by hon. Members, I | question of town or country. Wherever 
must say that we should be in a manner | he (Mr. Hunt) went, when the fiscal 
shrinking from the grave responsibilities burdens of the people were discussed, it 
of an Executive Government were we to) was not Imperial, but local taxation 
propose to the House a general devolu- | which was complained of. Whether in 
tion of this question on a Committee of | the agricultural districts, with which he 
the House of Commons; for the powers , was most familiar, or among the thickly- 
of such a Committee, I am convinced, crowded population represented by the 
would not be adequate to its settlement, | right hon. Gentleman the President of 
and it would hardly be possible for any the Poor Law Board, the feeling was 
Committee to devote to it such an/ the same. His own attention had been 
amount of time as would lead to a satis- | called particularly to the great difficulty 
factory conclusion. I hope it will be | which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
understood from the remarks I have | had in obtaining funds to carry on the 
made that the Government are by no} contemplated improvements. The me- 
means insensible of the importance—I tropolitan ratepayers were so heavily 
would even say, after the explanation I, burdened that they almost gave way 
have given—of the urgency of this ques- | under the weight of the last straw. 
tion; and if they decline to accede to the Under these circumstances, it was no 
Motion of the hon. Member, it is not | wonder that the burden of local taxation 
because they are indisposed to the per-| continually occupied the thoughts of the 
formance of their own duty, but because | people of this country. He had felt it 
they do not wish to shift that duty upon | his duty to investigate the matter last 
another and less responsible agency. ; Session, and with that object endeavoured 

Mr. HUNT congratulated his hon. | to find out what materials were available 
Friend (Sir Massey Lopes) on the very | for information. He had been astonished 
important declaration which had been | to find how very meagre the data were : 
made by the First Minister of the Crown. | there really existed no reliable figures, 
The right hon. Gentleman had acknow- | and nobody had it in his power to give 
ledged that the subject brought forward | a synopsis of the local rates bearing upon 
onl discussed that evening was one of | the people of this country in the different 
the most forward subjects for considera- | parts of the Empire. With a view to 
tion, and had promised that at the earliest | obtain the information that was so de- 
moment compatible with the other en-| sirable, he moved at the close of last 
gagements of the Government he and _ Session for some comprehensive Returns, 
his Colleagues would devote their earnest | upon the preparation of which, not only 
attention to the matter. Though the | the officers of the Department, but an 
particular mode of pursuing this ques- | extra staff were engaged, and he had 
tion proposed by his hon. Friend had | been happy to learn from the speech of 
not been assented to by the Government, | the right hon. Gentleman that the infor- 
he had substantially attained his object. | mation would be available at any early 
The Government refused to ta Royal | date. He looked forward to the presenta- 
Commission, but they said, ‘‘ We our- | tion of those Returns with great interest, 
selves will be your Royal Commission.”’ | and he believed they would afford a mass 
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of information such as heretofore had 
never been weer age He hoped his 
hon. Friend, having elicited such an im- 
portant declaration from the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, would rest satisfied 
with the result which had been attained ; 
and the House generally, he felt sure, 
would accord to his hon. Friend their 
gratitude for the very able manner in 
which he had brought forward the sub- 


ect. 

: Sm MASSEY LOPES expressed his 
satisfaction at the assurance given by 
the Government, and consented to with- 
draw his Motion on the understandin 
that if they did not take some effectu 
steps he should herewith renew his Mo- 
tion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REVENUE OFFICERS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. MONK, in moving for leave to 
introduce a Bill to remove restrictions 
from certain Officers employed in the 
collection and management of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Revenues, and to enable them to 
take part unreservedly in the Election of 
Tiehes to serve in Parliament, said, 
that the Act passed in the last Session 
enabled the Revenue Officers to vote at 
Parliamentary Elections; it also relieved 
Officers in the Excise department from an 
exceptionally heavy fine of £500, and 
from other penalties, to which they were 
liable, if they interfered in elections, but 
some enactments of the reigns of William 
and Mary and Anne still remained unre- 
pealed, under which Officers in the Cus- 
toms and Post Office became liable to a 
penalty of £100, and were rendered in- 
capable of holding any office of trust 
under the Crown, if they took part in 
elections by persuading persons to vote, 
or to abstain from voting, for particular 
candidates. A similar Act affecting the 
Inland Revenue Officers, 5 & 6 Will. 
& Mary, c. 20, s. 48, had been repealed 
by the Statute Law Revision Act of 
1867. It was his intention to have 
moved the insertion of the sections re- 
lating to the Post Office and Customs in 
his Bill of last year; but in the face of 
the threatened opposition of the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would 
have perilled the safety of his measure 
if he had then endeavoured to repeal 
those sections. He trusted that no oppo- 
sition would now be made to a proposal 

Mr, Hunt 
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to enable officers in the Post Office and 
the Customs to exercise the same rights 
as their brethren engaged in other 
branches of the Civil Service in regard 
to freedom of speech, the liberty to can- 
vass at elections, and to propose or second 
candidates if they thought proper, in- 
stead of being allowed as at present 
merely to record their votes. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no 
intention to oppose the introduction of 
the Bill, because it would be desirable 
to see the measure and examine its pre- 
cise effect upon the law. He should re- 
serve his freedom of judgment until he 
had satisfied himself as to the exact pur- 
port of the inequalities in the existing 
rights of different Departments of the 
public service, because, unless caution 
were exercised, they would end by creat- 
ing new inequalities. It was quite clear 
that this was a matter which would have 
to be considered with-reference to other 
persons besides those who were employed 
in what was called the Civil Service of 
the State. He was quite sure that his 
hon. Friend did not wish the Govern- 
ment to act with undue haste in this 
matter. He would consider the measure 
with every desire of agreeing with his 
hon. Friend, but at the same time of 
arriving at such a conclusion as might be 


expedient. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill to remove restrictions from certain Officers 
employed in the collection and management of 
Her Majesty’s Revenues, and to enable them to 
take part unreservedly in the Election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Mong, Sir Harry Verney, and Mr. 
Cravururp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in 
rising to move ‘That the Chairman be 
directed to move the House, that leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to repeal cer- 
tain Tests and alter certain Statutes 
affecting the constitution of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge,” said, 
he did not propose to offer any observa- 
tions upon the subject, which had been 
repeatedly before the House. As it had 
been so often discussed, it would be mere 
waste of time at present to enter into a 





lengthened explanation of the subject. 
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He would simply state that the Bill 
which he intended to introduce was a 
reprint of the Bill of last year. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, leave was 
given for the introduction of the Bill in 
the last Parliament without opposition, 
and he did not of course intend to make 
any objection to the present Motion. He 
rose only for the purpose of saying that 
in its future stages it would meet with 
the same opposition as in the last Parlia- 
ment. 

Motion agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to repeal certain Tests and alter certain 
Statutes affecting the constitution of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 


brought in by Mr. Sortctror Generat, Mr. Bov- 
verig, and Mr. Grant Durr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 15.] 


MONEY LAWS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. DELAHUNTY, in rising to 
move a Resolution, for leave to bring in 
a Bill to equalize the Money Laws of 
England and Ireland, by extending to 
Ireland the provisions of the Act se- 
venth George the Fourth, chapter six, 
‘To prohibit the issuing of Promis- 
sory Notes under a limited sum,” said, 
that no doubt Ireland had natural _— 
bilities equal to those of any other 
country on the face of the globe. There 
was no doubt that her position, sur- 
rounded as she was by water, gave her 
the finest facilities for commerce with all 
parts of the world. The reason why 
she had not progressed so much as Eng- 
land was because she had not been 
treated as an integral portion of the 
Empire. He did not wish to attribute 
blame to any one; he durst say that as 
much blame was attributable to Irish 
Members as to anybody; but there must 
be “something rotten in the state of 
Denmark” when Irishmen had to go} 
to other countries to seek the employ- | 
ment they could not secure at home. 
What was called the Irish difficulty was, 
in his opinion, mainly attributable to| 
exceptional and differential legislation, | 
and if they wanted Ireland to be pro- 
sperous and contented they must extend 
the same laws to that country as to Eng- 
land. He particularly referred to the 
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Money Laws, which pressed more se- 
verely against Ireland than any excep- 
tional laws under which she cied. 
If Parliament was not prepared to have 
equal laws for Ireland and England in 
every matter, it might commence with 
equalizing the Money Laws, by extend- 
ing to Ireland the Act which passed for 
England in 1826, —— an end to the 
small Note circulation and thereby giving 
that country the advantage of a free 
oom circulation, backed up by al 

ote currency. When, previous to the 
Bank Restoration Act of 1797, Ireland, 
like land, had no small Note circu- 
lation, she had an abundant gold circu- 
lation as well as large Note paper, and, 
although trading restrictions were then 
enforced by England against Ireland, 
the latter country progressed so that her 
imports and exports were in comparison 
to those of Great Britain in the propor- 
tion of one to four. In 1777, the Irish 
were £6,238, 366, the British £26, 134,839; 
in 1789, the Irish £7,935,605, the Bri- 
tish £37,835,500; in 1792, the Irish 
£9,725,772, the British £44,033,785 ; 
and even after 1797, when Bank paper 
was inconvertible and small Notes allowed 
to circulate, Ireland held her own; and 
her population which, according to the 
Census of 1801, was in proportion to that 
of England as 11 to 20, increased in 
like proportion, as long as equal Money 
Laws prevailed, but immediately after 
1829, under the Act of 1826, small Notes 
ceased to exist in England, the propor- 
tion of increase fell to 5 to 20; and 
the Irish Bank Act of 1845, which 
prohibited the formation of new Banks 
of Issue, and limited and restricted 
the existing Banks in their issue of 
Notes, was so fatal in its operation in 
restricting the circulation, that the popu- 
lation of the country which, according 
to its increase up to 1829, should, in 
1861, be 11,500,000, was only 5,750,000, 
leaving Ireland deficient some 6,000,000 
of people which she ought and would 
have had, if industrial manufactures 
were not destroyed by bad Money Laws. 
He had long ago come to the conclusion . 
that the want of the Money Law of 1826 
had done more to injure Ireland than 
the want of any other legislation. The 
operation of the Act of 1845, limiting 
the formation of Banks of Issue and re- 
stricting the issue of Notes, had been a 
blow to Ireland from which she would 
never recover unless Parliament also ex- 
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tended to that country the Law of 1826. 
In 1826, when England was commer- 
cially and financially prostrate, from the 
fatal effects of a small Note currency, 
there were many distinguished men in the 
Government, including Mr. Huskisson, 
Mr. Canning, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Liverpool, and Mr. Goulburn. They de- 
sired to introduce good legislation, and 
they brought in a Bill in February to put 
an end to small Notes—the same month 
that he was proposing to bring in his Bill 
—and they had it passed in March. This 
was an example for them. The result 
of the Act was to lay the foundation of 
England’s commercial prosperity ; but 
unfortunately the same laws were not 
applied to Ireland, and the want of those 
laws, to his mind, brought death to Ire- 
land; and they were left to the present 
day without a population adequate to | 
that of England, as they had possessed 
before. If the Union had been based 
on any fair and proper principles it 
would have been a blessing to both 
England and Ireland ; but it was based 
on the assumption of different interests. | 
Restrictions were placed on the trade of | 
both countries. Protective laws were | 
enacted to prevent Irish manufactures | 
being introduced in England, and similar | 
laws in Ireland discouraged the intro- | 
duction of English manufactures, when | 
there ought to have been free trade | 
between the two countries. Inconverti- | 
ble Notes were the order of the day till | 
1819. The effect of the resumption of | 
cash payments in England and Ireland | 
was to pull down the prices both of 
manufacturing and agricultural produce 
to an extent which created the greatest | 
dissatisfaction in the country; but the | 
Government were firm. They did not) 
repeal the Act of 1819. They would not) 
return to an inconvertible paper currency; | 
without gold they could not have paper. | 
Without the basis on which convertibility | 
depended, paper itself could not exist. | 
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of the laws in that country and Great 


Britain. As this was only a Motion to 
introduce a Bill, he would not trespass 
further on the time of the House; but 
at another stage he would go more fully 
into the question. He would only say 
further that when he compared the cir- 
culation of France with that of Ireland, 
after making allowance for the difference 
of population, his wonder was that Ire- 
land made any progress at all. He 
hoped they would now take steps to put 
Ireland right, and he believed she never 
would be right till she had equal laws 
with England. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in 
his Bill. 
Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to equalise the Money Laws of England 
and Ireland, by extending to Ireland the provi- 
sions of the Act seventh George the Fourth, 
chapter six, “ To prohibit the issuing of Promis- 
sory Notes under a limited sum.” 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Detanunty, Mr. Buake, and 
Mr. Dawson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.) 


LIBEL BILL. 
LEAVE: FIRST READING. 


Mr. BAINES, in rising to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law of Libel, said, it would not be neces- 
sary to describe the nature of this mea- 
sure, except simply to remind the House 
that it was the same in substance as that 
introduced by the Judge Advocate (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen) in two previous Ses- 
sions. In 1867 he carried the measure 
through by large majorities, and in 1868 
it was withdrawn, after passing some of 
its stages, in consequence of the pressure 
of other business. Though prevented 


| from taking personal charge of the Bill, 
by being connected with the Govern- 


ment, it was satisfactory to know that 


He was old enough to remember the | Salts Soren ted Snenietiolls Wika waned fonul 


existence of thriving cotton, woollen, | 
silk, glass, and iron manufactures in | 
Ireland, and if they would only extend | 
the Money Laws of England to Ireland | 
her industrial resources would speedily | 
be advantageously developed. Give the 


all the help in his power to secure the 


passing of the measure through this 


ouse. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill to amend the Law of Libel, ordered to be 


Irish people profitable employment, and | brought in by Mr. Batwgs, Mr. Canpuisx, and 


they would be loyal, contented, and | 
happy. He did not think that anything | 


could promote again the industrial deve- | 
lopment of Ireland but the equalization | 
Mr. Delahunty 


Mr. Mortey. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.] 
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THAMES EMBANKMENT—PROPOSED 
VIADUCT. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Lorp ELCHO, in rising to move the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the Roadway and Viaduct 
pret to be made on the Thames 

mbankment from Hungerford Bridge 
to Wellington Street, Strand, and whe- 
ther the site might not be more advan- 
tageously occupied by some Public 
Building ; also to inquire whether any, 
and if so what, controlling power over 
Public Works in the Metropolis, is vested 
in and exercised by any Government 
Department, said, he omitted from his 
Motion the words directing the Com- 
mittee to inquire whether it might be 
desirable to establish some such con- 
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extent, forced upon the Board by the 
Government, who were the owners of 
certain land west of Waterloo Bridge, 
the object being not to interfere with 
two graveyards containing the remains, 
as it was alleged, of some of our early 
Sovereigns, about whose remains appre- 
hensions appeared to be entertained in 
the very highest quarters. The question 
was how the communication with the 
og o— be made ; and, if it could 

e shown that a road a mile long required 
no lateral communication, the Board 
would be glad; but without such com- 
munication a man who wanted to go by 
the Embankment from Westminster to 
the new Courts of Law must go to Black- 
friars Bridge and back to Carey Street. 
He agreed that some sort of control like 
that mentioned by the noble Lord ought 


waling ower, as it was thought that | to exist; and the Institute of Architects, 
they pledged the House to an opinion on | of which he was President, would, 
the point; but he left them out on the | he was sure, feel flattered if their opinion 
understanding that the Committee would | could be sought upon questions of this 
not be debarred from considering and | kind. But he could not admit that any 
reporting on that subject. serious mistakes had been made in the 
Mr. TITE said, the Metropolitan | improvement of the metropolis. On the 
Board of Works had no feeling in re- | contrary, he thought that the Corpora- 
spect to this matter but to do what was | tion had done exceedingly well, for it 
right, and what would best serve the | had placed itself in the hands of Sir 
interests of the public. The project ob- | Robert Smirke, and had loyally carried 
jected to was none of theirs; but, at the | out his suggestions. It was said that 
same time, he thought that it had been | these improvements were paid for out of 
very much misunderstood. The original | the rates. The fact was, that they were 
Question of the noble Lord had reference | paid out of the proportion of the coal 
to some Viaduct from Charing Cross. | tax which the Board of Works received, 
[‘‘No!”] There certainly had been an | the City having 4d. per ton, and_the 
impression that the Metropolitan Board | Board 9d., on all coal brought into Lon- 
of Works intended to build a Viaduct | don. This source of revenue would cease, 
from Charing Cross to Waterloo Bridge. | he believed, in 1888, by which time the 
Now, they had no power to interfere | outlay on these works, including the 
with Charing Cross, and they never en- | £230,000, would be entirely covered. 
tertained the intention of making a Via- | He supported the appointment of a Com- 
duct either from that point or anywhere | mittee. 
else. The simple fact was this:—The Em-| Mr. LAYARD said, the Government 
bankment from Westminster Bridge to| had no objection to the proposed Com- 
Blackfriars was about a mile long and! mittee. His hon. Friend (Mr. Tite) was 
100 feet wide, and it would be strange | mistaken in supposing that the noble 
if such a road should exist, running| Lord had referred to any Viaduct at 
parallel to Fleet Street and the Strand, | Charing Cross; he alluded to the pro- 
without proper communications with | posed road from the first arch of Hun- 
those thoroughfares. However, if the} gerford Bri to Wellington Place, 
noble Lord’s Committee chose to take | which would be partly a road running 
upon themselves to stop the proposed | parallel to the Embankment and partly 
Viaduct from Hungerford Bridge to Wel- a viaduct. 
lington Street, Strand, the ard of! Lorp ELCHO feared that he had 
Works would not be sorry, for they , been misunderstood. He found no fault 
would then be saved the expenditure of | whatever with the Metropolitan Board 
£230,000. The arching upon the pro-| of Works. Indeed, he held them to be 
posed road was only 270 feet long; this | perfectly blameless in the matter. He 
| 
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! 


simply asked that a Committee might . 
be serra to inquire into the neces- | ABBUIET TAX (EDEEBURGN) BELL. 
sity of the road, and to see whether, by | LEAVE. 
a different arrangement, the fine site| fp. M’LAREN, in moving for leave 
could not be kept as an ornament to the | to bring in a Bill to abolish the Annuity 
metropolis. | Tax, or Ministers’ Money, in the parish 
of Canongate, within Edinburgh, and to 
‘make other provisions respecting the 
Select Committee appointed, ‘‘ to inquire into | stipend of the Minister = that parish, 
the Roadway and Viaduct proposed to be madeon | and of the Ministers in the city parishes 
the Thames Embankment from Hungerford Bridge | said, he understood that the usual 
to ite Street, atone and whether the site |courtesy would be extended to him on 
might not be more advantageously occupied b: are s+ 
some Public Building; also to inquire whether | ‘22 on ame and that no opposition 
any, and if so what, controlling power over Public would »e offered to the introduction of 
Works in the Metropolis is vested in and exercised | the Bill. He would not therefore take 
by any Government Department.”—(Lord Eicho.) | up the time of the House by making any 
And, on March 2, Committee nominated as {statement in reference to the details of 
name oy aeeeng oo Lavarp, Mr. Winuram | the measure he introduced. He would 
owPer, Lord Joun anners, Mr. Bentinck, . e i i 
Mr. Sctater-Boorn, Mr. Titz, Mr. Wituam mannety tm cg Pi reg Ay pag oa 
Henry Smitu, Mr. Grecory,. Mr. Brresrorp i Che SeusCECS, Sam a a now 
Hors, Mr. Buxrox, Viscount Bury, Captain | @Sked leave to bring in had been modified 
Dawson-Damer, Viscount Saxpox, Mr. M‘Cxxay, | considerably from that of last year; and 
Mr. Alderman Lawrence, and Mr. Dirge :— | that he hoped that when the Bill was 
at ry for persons, papers, and records ; | printed, and hon. Members had made 
a oneness themselves acquainted with its contents, 
SUPPLY. those who opposed the Bill of last year 
neh would be induced to give the present Bill 
Resolution, That a Supply be granted | their hearty support. The Bill had now 
to Her Majesty,” reported, and agreed to, | heen approved by twenty-eight members 





Motion agreed to. 





Nemine Contradicente. of the Magistracy and Town Council 
of Edinburgh—only six having voted 
STANDING ORDERS. against it. The hon. Member concluded 


Select Committee on Standing Orders nomi- by moving for leave to bring in the 
nated :—Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Sir Epwarp Cots- Bill. 
prooxe, Mr. Hentey, Mr. Cxartes Howarp, Mr. Mr. MILLER seconded the Motion. 
Lerroy, Sir Granam Montcomerry, The O’Conor Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 


Dox, Colonel Witson Patten, Mr. Scourrre.p, he did not rise to oppose the introduction 


one iy ee |of the Bill; but he must express his as- 
, |tonishment, after what took place last 
pace rear Session, when the Bill introduced by the 


Committee of Selection nominated : — Mr.|}5. Member was thrown out, after con- 


B 2 , Sir G M , Th ° ° 
ae ton lan Bes oe 7. So siderable debate in the House, that he 
BREAD. should now te re to bring in a measure 


: nearly identical in character with that 
House adjourned at a quarter | which he formerly proposed. Last year, 

after Eleven o'clock. | + mediately after the rejection of that 

| Bill, the hon. Member for Edinburgh 

arate ocr introduced a second measure to abolish 

\the municipal rate of a 1d. in the 

| pound, imposed by the Act of 1860, as 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, a compensation to the city creditors in 
‘lieu of seat rents handed over to the 

Wednesday, 24th February, 1868. , Ecclesiastical Commissioners. That was 

| a right and proper thing to do, if it were 

MINUTES.] — Sexect Comuirres — Members generally admitted that the city’s funds 
holding Contracts (Sir Sydney Waterlow),| were in such a state that they could well 
, oneal rtned ~binilty Cem Cte afford to do without the pent be = 
UBLIC ILLS — Urdered — Annuity a In- | conten t att e 
burgh ; Poor Law (Ireland) Amendment *, siamad Coulee oy) hon. Member to 


First Reading— Poor Law (Ireland) Amend- : ‘ 2 
‘ment ® fis}, ' , | pursue now was to bring in a Bill to 


Lord Eleho | 
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abolish the 3d. police rate or clerico- 
police tax as it was sometimes called, 
which was very much complained of in 
regard to the city of Edinburgh, and 
more especially as he thought it would 
be found on inquiry that they al- 
ready had a surplus fund, which could 
be devoted to the purpose to which the 
3d. tax was at present applied. He 
did think it would be much fairer to 
all parties if, instead of attempting to 
upset the settlement come to in 1860 by 
an Act to be passed this Session, the hon. 
Member would propose to abolish the 
rate which was so much objected to; and 
he understood the Corporation of the 
City of Edinburgh were quite in a position 
to do without it. He did trust the House 
would not consent to any meddling with 
the Bonds of Annuity which were im- 
— by the Act of 1860 upon the city of 

inburgh, and which Bonds of Annuity 
were a security to the ministers of the 
Church for the payment of their stipends. 
Considering everything that took place 
on the last occasion on which the Bill 
was introduced, he trusted the House 
would not consent to any proposition of 
that nature. With regard to the Annuity 
Tax on the Canongate, which he admitted 
at that moment might be considered as a 
small grievance, it was to be remembered 
that the whole amount of that tax was 
only £250 a year. It used to be levied at 
the rate of 10d. in the pound. It was 
now only levied at the rate of 3d. The 
Session before last, a Bill, which he had 
the honour of introducing, was passed 
reducing that tax from 10d. to 3d., and 
in passing which, he must confess, he 
was to a great extent assisted by the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh, and was 
much indebted to him for that assistance. 
Having, however, had the honour of 
carrying that Bill through Parliament, 
and constituting, as it did in his opinion, 
a settlement of the question as regarded 
the Canongate, he must confess he should 
be very much opposed to disturbing the 
two settlements to which he had alluded 
—namely, the settlement under the Act 
of 1860, and that of the Session before 
last with respect to the Canongate ; for 
he believed that most, if not all, of the 
parties who were concerned in the matter 
generally understood that that measure 
was to be a settlement of the question. 
He did say, then, that it was not right 
that the hon. Member should attempt, 
Session after Session, to legislate in the 
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that question. 
Mr. M‘LAREN said, he might, per- 
haps, be permitted to say a word in ex- 
| amg se of the objection made by the 
on. Baronet. His speech had shown the 
inconvenience of discussing a Bill with 
the provisions of which he must be neces- 
ily unacquainted, since it had not yet 
been rinted. If the hon. Baronet had 
waited until the Bill had been printed 
and in the hands of Members, he would 
have found that one of the clauses 
proposed to reduce the 3d. rate, to ef- 
fect which object the hon. Baronet had 
recommended him to ask for leave to 
introduce a Bill. The hon. Baronet was 
in error in supposing that he (Mr. 
M‘Laren) was at all instrumental in 
having laid on the 1d. municipal rate in 
1860. On the contrary, he was one of the 
14,000 petitioners against that rate being 
laid on; and it was carried through the 
House in spite of the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
whom he had nowthe honour to represent. 
Again, as to the Annuity Tax Bill of last 
year, the hon. Baronet had himself fur- 
nished the strongest argument for its re- 
peal; for, if a direct tax, levied in a 
parish containing 12,000 inhabitants, 
produced only £250 a-year, surely no bet- 
ter reason could be advanced for abolish- 
ing so pitiful a tax for the support of 
the Church, and which was the cause of 
much annoyance to persons who did 
not belong to the Church; for in that 
arish a very large proportion of the in- 
habitants were Roman Catholics. It 
was one of the poorest parishes in the 
city, and he said it was as unjust to 
levy £300 as it was to levy £3,000, so 
far as the principle was concerned. No 
doubt he was very willing the Session 
before last to assist in reducing the 
rate from 10d. to 3d; but, at the same 
time, he informed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman Se Lord Advocate) who had 
charge of the Bill, that although he as- 
sented to that measure as an instalment, 
it should not prevent him from endea- 
vouring to obtain the repeal of the whole 
tax during the present or any future 
Session; and the Lord Advocate said 
that he quite understood that to be his 
(Mr. M‘ n’s) position. He thought 
those facts were all that it was necessary 
for him to state until he asked the House 
to read the Bill a second time; and he 
hoped meanwhile that the hon. Baronet, 
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when he had seen the clauses of the 
measure, would be much better pleased 
with it than he now seemed to be. He 
would tell him that if he should feel dis- 

sed to appeal to the Town Council of 
Edinburgh or information in rd to 
the question of finance, he would find 
that his information was altogether er- 
roneous, and that no such adequate sur- 
plus as he had referred to, at the pre- 
sent moment, existed. 

Cotone, SYKES remarked that this 
was another instance of the evil from 
which they had suffered on the preceding 


evening, by which the time of the House | tag 


was taken up in prematurely discussing 
measures with the particulars of which 
they were unacquainted. 





Motion agreed to. 


Bill to abolish the Annuity Tax, or Ministers’ 
Money, in the parish of Canongate, within Edin- 
burgh, and to make other provisions respecting 
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My Lorps, 

“I thank you sincerely for your loyal and du- 
tiful Address. 

At a time when the enlarged enfranchisement 
of My people gives additional weight to the de- 
liberations of the Legislature, I rely with con- 
fidence on the advice and assistance of the House 
of Lords.” 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount LIFFORD asked, Whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to propose the extension of the Con- 
ious Diseases Act, 1866? He hoped 
they would have the courage to apply 
the Act to the City of London. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY replied, that 
the subject had been under the con- 
sideration of the Home Office, and that 
a Bill would shortly be introduced, based 
on the recommendations of the Select 
Committee which inquired into the sub- 


the stipend of the Minister in that parish, and of | ject last year. 
be | i 


the Ministers in the city parishes, ordered to be | 
brought in by Mr. M‘Laren, Mr, Miczer, and | 
Mr. Crum Ewine. | 
POOR LAW (IRELAND) AMENDMENT BILL. | 

On Motion of Mr. M‘Mamox, Bill for the | 
assimilation of the Law for the Relief of the | 
Poor in Ireland to that of England, by substituting | 
a Union Rating for the present system of Rating | 
by Electoral Divisions, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. M‘Manon, Mr. Buaxke, Mr. Downine, 
and Mr. Sracrooxe. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


anne new 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 25th February, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Postic Buts—First Reading— 
Parochial Schools (Scotland) (11); Brazilian 
Slave Trade * (14). 


QUEEN’S SPEECH —HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS, 


Tae LORD CHAMBERLAIN or 
THE HOUSEHOLD (The Viscount 


Sypney) reported Her Majesty’s Answer 
to the Address, as follows :— 


Mr. M‘ Laren 





CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES, 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, that this 
being the first time he had been able to 
attend the House since Parliament had 
re-assembled, he desired to thank their 
Lordships for his re-election as Chair- 
man of Committees during his absence, 
and expressed his hope that the favour 
and confidence extended to him during 
so many former Sessions would be still 
shown him. The noble Lord then gave 
Notice for to-morrow week of a Motion 
for a Return of all Acts of Parliament by 
which property had been taken from in- 
dividuals, corporations, or trusts without 
their consent and without securing to 
them full compensation, or without of- 
fence being charged against them justi- 
fying such confiscation. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) BILL 
PRESENTED. READ A FIRST TIME. 

Tue Duxse or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I rise to lay on your Lordships’ table, a 
Bill to extend and improve the Parochial 
Schools of Scotland, and to make fur- 
ther provision for the Education of the 
People of Scotland. It is not usual in 
your Lordships’ House, on the occasion 
of the ‘ulbotidation of a Bill, to make 
any statement or explanation as to its 
contents ; but in the present case I think 
that course necessary, and mainly for the 
reason that the Bill itself does not con- 
tain the whole scheme of the Govern- 
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ment :—so that if the Bill were laid on open. and have altogether outgrown 
the table, and circulated without any! the means of education which the paro- 
explanation of those parts of the scheme | chial system provides. In the second 
which lie outside the measure, consider- | place, there are many parishes in Scot- 
able misunderstanding might arise as to | land in which the growth of the popula- 
its scope, and as to the intentions of the | tion has been so enormous that the paro- 
Government. In 1864, as your Lord-| chial system has become altogether in- 
ships are aware, a Royal Dieontionien | adequate to supply the educational de- 
was appointed by the Crown to inquire , mands which that increase in population 
into the system of Scotch Education ;! creates. And in the third and last place, 
and of that Commission I had the honour there are and always have been many 
to be Chairman. It was composed of| parishes which are so large in geogra- 
men of all political parties, and of phical extent that the parochial school, 
almost all religious parties, interested in though subdivided into several branches, 
the cause of education in Scotland. It is wholly inadequate for the proper edu- 
was pretty equally divided, so far as‘ cation of the people. There are several 

litics were concerned, between the | other defects im the existing system of 
Gain and the Liberal parties, , education in Scotland, which I need not 
and contained members and representa- dwell upon. For example, we 
tives of the Established Church, of the | provision with regard to school buildings, 
Free Church, of the United Presbyterian | and—what is almost as important as any 
Church, of the Episcopal Church, and _—the very imperfect provisions of the 
lastly, of a school very powerful in Scot- | law for getting rid of bad and inefficient 
land in regard to education—the sup- , schoolmasters. These five great defects 

rters of purely secular education. The | in the existing system we propose to deal 
Bill is substantially the Bill which was | with and to remedy by the Bill which I 
unanimously recommended by the Com- | desire your Lordships should favourably 
mission of 1864. I say substantially, | consider. It will be obvious, from what 
because some minor modifications and | I have said, that we cannot deal with the 
alterations have been made in its pro- | remedy for these defects precisely as 








visions ; but in its main principles it is 
the Bill of the Commission. In now 
approaching the consideration of the 
proposed measure, those new provisions 
are these to which I propose more par- 
ticularly to refer. ose of your Lord- 
ships who are interested in the subject 
of education in Scotland will remember 
this important fact—that compulsory 
rating for the support of education has, 
for many generations, been the law of 
Scotland. We have a national system of 
education properly so called, entirely 
different from any which has hitherto 
existed in England, namely, a system of 
education and rating by Parliamentary 
authority—the parochial system of 
schools sup by rates, which are 
imposed by Parliamentary authority on 
the owners and occupiers of property. 


The salaries of the schoolmasters are | 


regulated by law, and those salaries are 
raised by rates imposed by law. Your 
Lordships may naturally ask, if that be 
the case, what are the defects we desire 
to remedy in the existing system of edu- 
cation in Scotland? I will explain that 
in very few words. In the first place, 
the cities and towns of Scotland were 
never completely under the parochial 





| Parliament has hitherto dealt with the 
| parochial system of Scotland. Parishes 
are divisions known to the law, and it 
was a simple operation to enact that in 
every parish there should be one good 
and ethcient school. But there are parts 
of parishes in which large populations 
have within late years arisen that are 
not known to the law, it is impossible 
in any general statute to indicate at once 
where new schools are required. In 
regard to those also it would be insuffi- 
cient to enact that in every parish—in 
the city of Glasgow for instance—one 
school should be erected; and it might 
be inconvenient to enact that there should 
be more thanone. All these are matters 
which must be determined by some 
authority having a full but discretionary 
| power to go over all Scotland and say, 
“In this city education is defective, and 
you want so many more schools,’ or 
“This parish is too large, and you re- 
uire more schools.”” So, in the manu- 
acturing and mining districts, where 
the = have greatly increased, 
new schools are required for the people. 
These are matiers which Parliament 
could not undertake to deal with, 
except by means of a properly elected 
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and properly constituted body, specially 
appointed for the purpose. That 
being the case, we must have some 
authority instituted to which Parliament 
will commit that full power of investiga- 
tion as to the localities in which new 
school accommodation is required. The 
only point which I have heard ques- 
tioned as to the Report of the Commis- 
sion is as to the constitution of the au- 
thority to be vested with these large and 
discretionary powers. I have heard dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether it 
should be vested in a Department of the 
Government in London, or in some body 
more particularly connected with Scot- 
land. Now, for my own part, I cannot 
conceive any doubt being entertained on 
the question by those who have really 
looked into the extent and nature of the 
wer it is proposed to intrust to this 
7 T have great respect for my noble 
Friend the President of the Council (Earl 
de Grey). There are few persons in Eng- 
land to whom I would more comaieiely 
defer as a discretionary authority in such 
matters. I know that to some extent he 
is acquainted with Scotland, and that, 
at all events, during those two months 
in which Englishmen betake themselves 
for health of body and mind to Scotland, 
he occasionally honours us with his pre- 
sence. But still I confess that if an 
ukase came from his office to me, saying 
‘In your parish there is a great want of 
a school, and I desire it should be erec- 
ted,’? Iam not quite sure how I should 
comport myself in deference to the autho- 
rity delegated to my noble Friend. It 
seems to me apparent that where you 
give such large powers, independent of 
parochial and municipal authorities, you 
must vest them in some body which is in 
the main Scotch, which is acquainted 
with the feelings and habits of the Scotch 
people, with the principles of their edu- 
cational system, and, above all, which is 
of a representative character. It was on 
these grounds, and with these feelings, 
that the Commissioners unanimously re- 
commended that a discretionary power 
should be vested in the Board, which 
was sketched in their draft Bill. I 
think, however, there were considerable 
objections to the constitution of the 
Board as originally sketched by the Com- 
missioners ; and, indeed, one or two of 
the Commissioners did dissent on that 
point of the constitution of the Board. 
We have, therefore, made an important 
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alteration in it. There are three or four 
great parties or interests in Scotland who 
ought to be represented on such a body. 
In the first place, there isthe interest of the 
proprietors of land, upon whom mainly, 
and almost exclusively the present bur- 
den of the parochial schools rests. In the 
second place, there are the interests of 
the burghs, over whom extensive and it 
may be thought arbitrary powers are 
given, and which ought therefore to be 
represented. Then, again, there are the 
interests of the higher education, and the 
— entertained upon the method 
of education by men themselves con- 
cerned in that higher education—namely, 
the Universities ought to be represented. 
I think it also necessary that the school- 
masters, who are on the whole a most 
respectable and intelligent body, and 
have done excellent service, and will be 
able to supply valuable information, 
should likewise have a voice ; and, lastly, 
there is the Crown, which is usually re- 
—— in such Boards. That, there- 
ore, is the constitution of the Board 
which we propose. We propose that the 
conveners of the counties of -Scotland 
should elect two representatives, we pro- 
pose that the burgh interest should elect 
two other aay oon and we pro- 
pose that higher education should be re- 
presented by two members chosen by 
the Universities of Scotland, divided into 
those two groups into which the Parlia- 
mentary representation of those bodies 
is now divided. We also propose that 
the schoolmasters, through the organized 
institutions of which they are possessed, 
should elect one representative, and that 
two more, with a paid Chairman, should 
be nominated by the Crown. So much 
for the constitution of the Board. And 
now so far the provisions of the Bill 
might be very simple, and, if this were 
all that we should enact a very large 
proportion of the clauses of the Bill 
might altogether be dispensed with. If 
we had to deal with nothing but the old 
parochial system of Scotland, we might 
simply give to this Board full and dis- 
cretionary powers to survey the whole of 
Scotland, to determine in what towns 
and in what parishes of towns, in what 
parishes and in what parts of parishes, 
it is absolutely necessary that new school 
accommodation should be provided, and 
we might be content to leave to that 
Board, in communication with the par- 
ties locally interested, full power to erect 
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new schools where they might consider 
it nece But the matter is very 
much complicated by the introduction in 
Scotland, during recent years, of the 
Privy Council system of grants. That 
is an element foreign altogether to the 
ancient constitution of the parochial 
schools of Scotland. I do not mean to 
complain of the introduction of the sys- 
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menting the ial m. But, un- 
doubtedly, qraenier lontiies the 
system did stimulate and produce schools 
which were not otherwise required for 
the wants of the population, There is 
another inherent defect in the Privy 
Council system, which came out in very 
strong relief in Scotland, and which is 
coming-out in strong relief in certain 





ve 











tem into Scotland. When it was deter- | parts of England, and that is that you 
mined by Parliament that out of the Im- | give to the richest parts of the country 
perial funds assistance should be given | and withhold from the poorest. It is a 
to local bodies in respect of education, it | necessary consequence of the principle 
was impossible that Scotland should be | on which the system is conducted. You 
excepted from the field of its operations. | give so much to aid those who subscribe 
We contribute our full share to the Im- in particular localities. In the richer 
perial revenues of the country, and it | localities the local subscriptions come 
was but just and fair, that so far as forth freely and may be very large; but, 
we complied with the conditions of the in the poorer localities, where the popu- 
Privy Council, we should be assisted in | lation is much scattered and very poor, 
that proportion out of the general tax- you cannot get local subscriptions, and 
ation of the country. But there were | although very often these are the very 
in Scotland special circumstances which | localities in which the State ought to 
undoubtedly brought out into very full give the greatest amount of assistance, 
relief the peculiar defects of the Privy | they are precisely those in which the 
Council system of grants. In the first least help is given by the State. This 
place there was, at the very time these | is a defect inherent in the Privy Council 
grants were introduced into Scotland, a | system of grants; you cannot get rid of 
very great excitement, and what I may | it so long as that principle is retained. 
call an exacerbation of the rivalry of | Now, in Scotland, in a very large part 
ecclesiastical sects. Now, the very basis | of the country, the parishes are very 
of the Privy Council grants is, that you | large, the rental is very small, and the 
meet local subscription by subventions a er is very poor. The result has 
from the Treasury; and local subscrip- | been that you find p -paall the Highlands 
tions in Scotland for particular schools , and the Hebrides of Scotland where the 
were produced not merely with reference population is in the condition I have 
to the wants of the locality, but with | described, that the Privy Council system 
regard to the desire of particular reli- | gives very little help; whereas in the 
gious bodies to outstrip and rival each richer counties, and amongst the richer 
other in the ebucetionitl management of | population, who do not require so much 
the country. The consequence was that, | assistance, a very large amount of Privy 
to some extent, encouragement was given Council grants has been absorbed. I 
to schools erected out of mere denomi- | will not trouble the House on thisoccasion 
national rivalry, and not with reference | with statistics, but I may inform the 
to the existing wants of the locality. I | House that, from the evidence produced 
think, however—though the evidence | before the Commission, it was quite ap- 
taken by the Commissioners went far to | parent that this inherent defect in the 
| eee that the operation of the Privy | Privy Council system of grants is very 

ouncil grants in this respect in certain | remarkable in the case of Scotland, and 
localities were injurious—yet, taken as a | is especially evidenced in such a town as 
whole, over the entire country, it could | Glasgow. That city is cut in two, as 
not be said that any very large propor- | your Lordships are aware, by the river 
tion of the denominational schools were | Clyde, and the northern portion of Glas- 
altogether useless for the education of gow is comparatively the richer, almost 
the country. I can say, from my own | all the wealthier inhabitants of the city 
personal observation and experience, | living north of the river, and the popula- 
that, in regard to a very considerable | tion on the south sideis very poor. Even 


number of the schools which were erected | in that small area the bad operation of 

—for example, by the Free Church— | the Privy Council grants has been most 

they were eminently useful in supple- remarkable. A very large proportion of 
L 
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assistance given by the Privy Council | of a school committee, which is the re- 
has been absorbed by the wealthier part | presentative of the ratepayers. In that 
of the town, and hardly any has gone to ; way we hope for the future to avoid the 
the poorer suburbs. We wish to get rid, | waste of money which the Privy Council 
as far as Scotland is concerned, of this } system of grants has undoubtedly occa- 
inherent defect in the Privy Council sys- | sioned in Scotland, and to apportion such 
tem—a defect which does not apply to funds as we may have from the Imperial 
our ancient national system, which was | taxation to the real wants and require- 
one intended to adapt the educational | ments of the country. There is a pro- 
system of the State to the requirements | vision also for the future. This evil is 
of the various localities. But, although to be stopped. There are to be no more 
we desire to get rid of this defect, it isnot denominational schools in Scotland after 
so easy a matter to do so. A great many | a given date—a date calculated with the 
of the religious bodies have been enabled | view of keeping good faith with those 
by these grants to build schools, and who may have already applied for as- 
Parliament is pledged to them to a cer- | sistance and have had the promise of a 
tain extent. It might happen—and pro-|subvention from the Parliamentary 
bably would happen—that if you gave | grant. We also propose—and this is 
those schools an unlimited power of; very important—to give the central 
throwing themselves upon the rate- | Board a very large power over the school 
payers, they might be very glad to do buildings in Scotland. There is no de- 
so; but, on the other hand, where they | fect in the existing system in Scotland 
are not really required by the parish it | which was more prominently brought 
would be very hard to allow them to do so. | under the notice of the Commissioners 
The ratepayers might not be willing to | than the very great defect which exists 
take those schools from off the hands of | in many parts of Scotland in regard to 
the local managers: they have a right | school building. We empower the Board 
to say, ‘‘Oh, no, gentlemen; you put up to deal directly with the local parties, and 
these schools for your own sectarian pur- to require that the school buildings in 
poses, and you have no right now to all cases shall be sufficient for the wants 
throw them upon the ratepayers of the | of the population, and the purposes for 
parishes. We do not want them; they , which they are built. We also propose 
are not required by the population; and | to give to the Board full and I may say 
we decline altogether to take your schools | even arbitrary power with regard to the 
from you.’ Under these circumstances, | dismissal of the parochial teachers. 
we again have recourse to the powers of | This power is absolutely required. All 
the Board, and we give to the Board the | previous Acts of Parliament have been 
wer of looking over the whole of, practically useless for the purpose of 
cotland, and of selecting those denomi- | getting rid of inefficient and bad masters. 
national schools which are really required | No doubt if a man is guilty of positive 
for the education of the people, and of | immorality—if you can prove him an 
adopting them—the effect of which adop- immoral man in his life—he may be 
tion would not be necessarily to throw | removed. But with regard to drunken- 
them upon the rates, but to secure to ness, that is an offence exceedingly 
them the continuance of their Parlia- difficult to prove in Scotland. The diffi- 
mentary grants. But then we go fur- | culty of obtaining evidence upon that 
ther, and would offer them the power to | point is almost insuperable. You may 
say, ‘‘ We desire to be thrown upon the | ask a great many witnesses if they ever 
rates ; we desire to give up our peculiar saw a certain man drunk, and their 
or sectarian management, and we desire answer will be ‘ No,” but they will 
to throw them upon the common manage- qualify it by such explanations as that 
ment of the parochial schools.” That, | ‘‘ You would have kenn’d he had been 
also, is a proposition which requires the | tasting.”’ It is extremely difficult to 
assent of the other party; and several get any evidence upon that point. And 
very important clauses in this Bill are | so with regard to ill treatment of the 
intended to give the Board the power of children: if you can prove a master is 
consulting the two parties, and, where | cruel to them you can dismiss him; but 
they are both agreed, of allowing those | for any other kind of inefficiency, com- 
schools to be put upon the footing of plete idleness, such conduct as to estrange 
parochial schools, under the management | the affections of the people, as to prevent 
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school, you have 


this, which is a great and crying evil in 
Scotland. I have known many cases 
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them from sending their children to 
ractically now no 
remedy whatever. We propose to remove 
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tors. This, which is the main prin- 
sie of the New Code, is in no case to 
be departed from in Scotland. But 
there is another principle connected with 
the New Code in England which is alto- 


where for years and years the highest gether inapplicable to our peculiar con- 
and best interests of the po »opulation have | dition in Scotland, and that is the dis- 
been sacrificed to this absurd notion of | tinction made between different classes 
some right of fee —- in the property | of society. The theory of the New Code 
of their offices enjoyed by schoolmasters | is, that their assistance is given only for 
in Scotland. We propose that the ‘the education of the poor, and for ele- 
Board, in communication with the local | mentary branches of instruction only. 

authorities, and on receiving complaints | | But it has never been our habit in Scot- 
from them, shall, as regards the masters | land to divide society for educational 
appointed for the future, have an abso- | purposes. On the contrary, it is the 
lute power of dismissal for incompetency | universal custom all over Scotland that 
—allowing, of course, wherever the in- | men in very different classes of society 
competence arises from physical inability | should be educated together in the pa- 


or any causes not connected with moral 
delinquency, retiring allowances of suffi- 
cient amount. We propose also, that so 


far as regards the inspection of the | 


schools, the Privy Council shall retain 
the power of appointing the Inspectors. 
We believe that the system works ad- 
mirably at present, and it would be | 
inconvenient that it should be altered. I 
apprehend it will be quite enough that | 


copies of the Reports of the Inspectors | 


should be sent to the Board in Scotland, 
and also that the Board should, at all 


‘rochial schools. You will have the 
children of the poorest labourer sitting 
| beside the children of the farmer who 
employs him, the children of the clergy- 
‘man of the parish, and even in some 
cases of the landed gentry, sitting on 
| the same bench and learning from the 
{same master the same branches of in- 
istruction. It would be most injurious 
to the educational system of Scotland, 
and most unjust and inexpedient as re- 
| gards the habit of the people, to make 
any distinction between the different 








times, have the power of appointing Spe- | classes of society. Therefore the pay- 
cial Inspectors with respect to any special | ments of the Privy Council, measured 
defects which may be brought before | by results, will be applied equally to all 
them from particular localities. I now | the scholars of the school, without re- 
come to a point of great importance—I | ference to, or distinction between, the 
mean to certain modifications in the ap- | class of society to which they belong. 





plication of the New Code in Scotland, 
which, I think, we may be able to ar- | 
range with my noble Friend at the head | 
of the Privy Council if this Bill should | 
pass. The arrangements which are now 
in progress in the Office of the Privy | 
Council must, in a great measure, depend 
upon the success of this measure, for, if 
this measure is passed by Parliament, 
we intend to introduce some important 
modifications in the application of the 
New Code to Scotland, based entirely 
on the peculiarities of our national sys- 
tem, and especially upon our adoption 
of the system of rating. The first main 
principle of the New Code is one which 
I, for my part, cordially — and that | 
is the payment by results think this 
fundamental principle is — right. 
I think the masters and managers of | 


schools ought to be paid according to) 
the results of their oe as shown | 
in the examination conduc 


by the In- | 





| The second modification I hope to see 
| adopted is that some recognition should 
be given, within reasonable limits and 
| under proper restrictions, to the higher 
branches of education. In the parish 
schools of Scotland we have never been 
| accustomed to limit education to “the 
three R’s.” It has always been the 
custom of the parochial schoolmasters to 
teach geo; ot history, and very often 
Latin and Greek, even to the children 
of the poorest. I am much afraid that 
the proportion of the children who have 
gone on to those higher branches has of 
late years been a diminishing one ; but 


| that is still the case toa great extent, 


and it would be most a that any 
discouragement should be given to the 





practice. The third modification which 
we contemplate is that in regard to 
pupil teachers ; their ees should 
not be made contingent nec st 

their attendance at normal schools, but 
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that their attendance at the Univer- 
sities, under certain restrictions here- 
after to be agreed upon, should be taken 
as equivalent to their attendance at the 
normal schools. That will be a great 
boon to many of the poor scholars in 
Scotland. A very large proportion of 
the persons educated at the parish 
schools go direct from them to the Uni- 
versity, and, while obtaining their edu- 
cation there, eke out their subsistence 
by teaching schools in the evening, after 
working hard all day in the University 
classes. Provided some guarantee is 
given that they really intend to pursue 
the profession of teachers and are keep- 
ing up some practice in teaching powers, 
attendance at the Universities may, I 
think, be taken as equivalent to their 
attendance at a normal school. The 
general principles upon which these mo- 
difications of the Privy Council Minutes 
are founded will be found in very gene- 
ral terms in the Schedule of the Bill 
which I now lay upon the table of the 
House. The first sentence of the Sche- 
dule is so important that I will read it— 

“ The Committee of Council, within——months 
after the passing of this Act shall issue a Code of 
Minutes and Regulations according to which the 
sum of money voted by Parliament for public 
education shall be distributed in Scotland ; and 
the Committce in the course of each year, as occa- 
sion requires, may cancel or modify any articles of 
the said Code, or may establish new articles, ex- 
cept as hereinafter mentioned ; but”— 


And this is the important passage— 


“But the said Code, or any alterations which 
shall be made thereon, shall not have any effect or 
operation until the same shall have been submitted 
to Parliament and laid on the tables of both 
Houses, for at least one calendar month ; and such 
Code of Minutes and Regulations in force for the 
time being shall contain no directions or impose 
no conditions at variance with the regulations,” 


Now the first regulation is the important 
one— 

“ Rule 1. The object of Parliament in voting 
such sum is to defray part of the cost of edu- 
cating these scholars (without distinction of classes) 
in the national schools of Scotland, and in framing 
a Code of Minutes and Regulations for the dis- 
tribution of such sum due care shall be taken by 
the said Committee that the standard of education 
which now exists in the parochial schools shall 
not be lowered, and that, as far as possible, as 
high a standard shall be maintained in all the na- 
tional schools of Scotland.” 


That Schedule regulates the spirit in 
which the New Code shall be framed in 
its application to Scotland—no distinc- 
tion between classes of society, and no 
discouragement, but rather encourage- 


The Duke of Argyl 
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ment, to the high standard of education 
which has hitherto existed. There is 
another point to which I must refer re- 
specting a subject of general interest, 
both as regards England and Scotland. 
Your Lordships must have been struck 
with the very great difference which 
exists between the condition of public 
opinion in Scotland and in England upon 
this great subject of popular education. 
I think it cannot but surprise some 
Members of this House to be told that a 
Commission, consisting of men of all 
political parties and of all religious de- 
nominations in Scotland, have unani- 
mously recommended the giving to a 
central Board such large and arbitrary 
powers of imposing additional rates for 
educational purposes—enabling it to go 
to great cities like Glasgow, having an 
important municipal body, and direct the 
erection of a school in any particular 
street or ward. How has this great dif- 
ference of feeling arisen? Your Lord- 
ships will recollect the terms in which, 
last year, when the noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Marlborough), then Presi- 
dent of the Council, introduced his Bill, 
he referred to permissive rating, the 
strong objections he urged to it, and how 
impossible he thought permissive rating 
in England. I really believe that if we 
were to propose a Bill for England, with 
powers of compulsory rating such as 
these, each particular hair on the noble 
Duke’s head would stand on end, and I 
do not believe it would receive the assent 
of anything like the same proportion of 
men of all political parties in this coun- 
try. The question naturally arises, how 
has this great difference of opinion be- 
tween the two countries arisen? How 
is it that the people of Scotland are so 
anxious for education that they are wil- 
ling—men of all parties and all Churches 
—to ask for such powers as these to be 
given to a central Board? The answer 
to the question is that this state of opi- 
nion is due to some of the great leaders 
of the Reformation in Scotland. The 

arochial system in Scotland was founded 

y John Knox, who laid down the prin- 
ciple, which has never faded from the 
popular mind in Scotland, that it is the 
duty and the function of the State to 
insist upon the education of the people. 
In language of singular eloquence and 
fervour, which even at this distance of 
300 years, it is impossible to read with- 
out emotion, he insisted before the Par- 
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liament of Scotland that it was their 
absolute duty, if they desired that the 
light of the Reformation should be main- 
tained in Scotland, to found a great 
system of national education. Nor was 
it a mere vague suggestion. Every part 
of the scheme—even that which we are 
now only about to adopt—was laid down 
in that address by Knox. He provided 
for the establishment of parish schools ; 
he desired to see burgh schools for the 
middle classes; he desired the erection 
of great Colleges and Universities for 
the higher education to be given to the 
highest classes. Nay, more, he provided 
for annual and continual inspection, and 
he laid down a principle which only very 
lately has been acknowledged in our 
legislation, but which I strongly suspect 
is about to play an important part in the 
legislation of the country—that educa- 
tion in certain cases must even be made 
compulsory. That principle has been 
adopted by Parliament in all the Factory 
Acts, and in other Acts for the employ- 
ment of children; it has been adopted 
bit by bit, slowly and quietly, and I be- 
lieve there are many persons who are 
not at this moment aware of the extent 
to which our legislation is committed to 
that principle in England. That prin- 
ciple was laid down by the great Re- 
formers of Scotland; the advantages 
which she has derived from her parochial 
system have all sprung from that source, 
and it is due to the memory of these 
men to say that this system of general 
education was laid down by them alone, 
and, so far as I know, in no other country 
to which the Reformation extended was 
it adopted in the same degree or the 
same importance attached to it. So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, no one 
of the English Reformers laid stress 
upon the education of the people, but 
the Reformers of Scotland alone. I be- 
lieve the secret of the difference is this 
—that in Scotland the Reformation came 
from below, while in England it came 
from above; and hence the interests of 
the people were always foremost in the 
minds of the Scottish Reformers, and 
hence they derived their singular clear- 
sightedness on this question. It is from 
that source the Scottish people have 
derived their strong appreciation of the 
blessings of education. But, at the 
same time, I am bound in honesty to 
point out to this House that this Bill, in 
many respects, widely diverges from 
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the principles laid down by our early 
Reformers. It is unquestionably true 
that in their time the education of 
Scotland was designed to be what is 
now called a denominational system. 
It was to be both national and denomi- 
national—that is to say, it was to be 
strictly national, but it was also to be 
strictly religious. Such a system was 
possible at that time. In the view of 
John Knox the whole population of 
the country was to be of one Church, 
and under these circumstances it was 
natural and perfectly right that the 
national system should be strictly de- 
nominational; that is to say, when the 
people were all of one religion and one 
Church it would be perfectly natural, 
and in my opinion perfectly right, that 
Parliament should connect education 
with the teaching of that Church. But, 
unfortunately, we are not now in the 
position in which John Knox was, or in 
which he hoped Scotland would be. For 
though we are not much divided in as 
regards doctrine, yet we are keenly 
divided on points of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, and we can no longer hope for 
the establishment of a united system 
of education under any one Church. 
Under these circumstances I think a 
great step is now proposed by the system 
provided by this Bill—to cut off the con- 
nection between education and the con- 
duct of particular religious bodies. The 
Inspectors are no longer to be necessarily 
members of any particular denomination, 
and they are not to be confined to the 
inspection of schools connected with any 
particular denomination. Above all, it 
is expressly provided that they are to 
take no cognizance of religious instruc- 
tion unless the managers of the schools 
themselves desire such cognizance to be 
taken. This is an important part of the 
measure, and without it we could not 
possibly have had that assent to our 
measure which we have received from 
all parts of the country. We have full 
confidence that the ratepayers will con- 
duct the new schools in respect of reli- 
gious instruction much in the same way 
as the parish schools have been con- 
ducted. There really is no difference in 
the management of the different denomi- 
national schools in Scotland. It has been 
— over and over again that nts 

o not care a halfpenny what is the reli- 
gious connection of the school to which 
they send their children. They send 
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them to the best school, whether that 
school be an Established Church school 
or a Free Church or an United Presby- 
terian school. We propose, therefore, 
to take no cognizance of religion in these 
schools. In point of principle this course 
is rendered all the more easy by the ex- 
ample set last year by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Marlborough) in 
recognizing, for the first time, secular 
schools in England as entitled to a share 
in the Privy Council grants. We take 
no notice of the religious instruction 
taught in any of these schools, except 
this, that we impose upon all the schools 
a stringent Conscience Clause. No public 
money is to be given to any school that 
dees not submit to such a clause. But 
the truth is, that here also, I am glad to 
say, we are not met with the difficulties 
which prevail in England. In Scotland 
it has deus been the custom that Roman 
Catholics may obtain the advantages of 
secular instruction at the parish schools 
without being compelled to go through 
the religious teaching. The same system 
has been universally adopted in the Free 
Church, and in every other—except, as 
I have been informed, though I hope it 
is not true, that the Episcopal Church 
will not allow secular instruction to be 
given in their schools without the pupils 
going through the catechisms of their 
Church. But, having thus given a gene- 
ral view of the principles of the Bill, I 
will not go further into details at pre- 
sent. At the proper time, and at a future 
stage—which I hope, as the Bill has re- 
ceived the assent of men of all parties, 
may be on going into Committee, which 
I propose to do after the Easter holidays 
—TI shall be able to explain it more in 
detail, and I hope that the measure will 
finally receive the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. In the meantime I would make 
one earnest appeal to the different reli- 
gious bodies of Scotland to lay aside their 
minor differences, and to accept of this 
measure as on the whole a very favour- 
able compromise. I know my countrymen 
well ; [know the importance they attach, 
I think honourable, to abstract principle, 
—principles often so abstract, that it is 
difficult to get Englishmen to understand 
the importance attached to them. I 
know the tenacity with which they hold 
to their peculiar views, and I know that 
the Bill will not altogether coincide with 
the opinions of the extreme voluntaries 
or of the extreme supporters of the Estab- 
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lished Church. I lay it on the table as a 
Bill embodying a reasonable compromise, 
and earnestly trust it will be received in 
the same spirit in Scotland. My firm 
belief is, that if it is adopted we shall 
confirm and extend the inestimable bene- 
fits we have already derived from our 
parochial system, and shall be erecting 
the best monument that we can raise in 
grateful memory of immortal names. 


A Bill to extend and improve the Parochial 
Schools of Scotland, and to make further provi- 
sion for the education of the people of Scotland— 
Was presented by The Duke of Ancor ; read 1*, 
(No. 11.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
petition for a Private Bill after Monday the 22d 
of March next, unless such Private Bill shall 
have been approved by the Court of Chancery ; 
nor any petition for a Private Bill approved by 
the Court of Chancery after Monday the 10th of 
May next: 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
report from the judges upon petitions presented 
to this House for Private Bills after Monday the 
10th of May next: 

Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the doors of this [louse 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 10.) 


BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE BILL [1H.L. | 


A Bill for repealing the Act of the Session of 
the eighth and ninth years of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, chapter one hundred and twenty- 
two—Was presented by The Earl of CLarenvon ; 
read 1*, (No. 14.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 


o'clock, till 'l'o-morrow, halt 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 25th February, 1869. 


MINUTES,.]—Pvnuic Bitts—Ordered—Asaessed 
Rates ; Married Women’s Property ; Mar- 
riage with Deceased Wife’s Sister. 

First Reading—Anuuity Tax (Edinburgh) [19]; 
Married Women’s Property [20]. 


METROPOLIS GAS BILLS. 


Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS moved, 
‘*'That the Imperial Gas Bill and the 
Bills of all other Companies supplying 
the Metropolis with Gas be referred to 
the same Committee.’”” The hon. Mem- 
ber said, the object was to secure con- 
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sistency of legislation and the protection 
of the consumer. 

Mr. LOCKE, in supporting the 
Motion, called the attention of the 
House to the Notice issued by the Board 
of Trade under the late Administration, 
from which it appeared that that Depart- 
ment contemplated bringing in a Bill 
similar to that passed last year for the 
Corporation of the City of London, and 
which would extend to the other parts of 
the metropolis those advantages which 
the City now enjoyed. The Act of the 
City Corporation had been of great 
benefit ; it had lowered the price and 
improved the quality of the gas. At 
the same time it required alterations and 
additions, and therefore the Board of 
Trade issued a Notice on the 14th No- 
vember last indicating their intention of 
bringing in a Bill to extend provisions 
similar to those of the City Corporation 
Act to the whole of the metropolis, and 
to enlarge and improve those psn 
He reapers that Bill when brought in 
would be referred to a Select Committee, 
and therefore it would be most prudent 
to prevent this Imperial Gas Bill from 
being taken into a Committee by itself, 
and to send it to the same Committee 
which would have to consider the Bill 
of the Board of Trade. A Committee 
on this subject, as far back as 1867, 
had concluded their Report with these 
words— 


“ Unless the Companies are prepared during the 
Recess to consent to such an arrangement (the one 
suggested by the Committee), your Committee 
think that every facility should be afforded to the 
local authorities of the metropolis in the Session 
of 1868 for the introduction of an independent 


supply.” 

Advantage was taken of that recom- 
mendation by the Corporation of the 
City of London, but not by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who had no 
funds at their disposal to carry out such 
a project. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the Notice given 
by the Board of Trade, some time before 
he joined the Government, was not given 
with any positive determination to intro- 
duce a Bill, but rather with the view of 
leaving the Department at liberty to 
determine what should be done when 
the House assembled. The matter had 
been discussed most fully since he be- 
came connected with the Board, and the 
conclusion arrived at was not to bring in 
any Bill on their part as a consequence 
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of the Notice. The Bill now under con- 
sideration was the only one of great im- 
portance that was likely to come before 
the House this Session on behalf of tho 
Gas Companies. It was a Bill by which 
it was proposed to raise a large amount 
of capital, and it was one, no doubt, 
that would require very careful consider- 
ation by the Committee to which it would 
be referred. In this case, as in most 
others, the Committee would be called 
upon to ascertain that not more than a 
necessary amount of capital was to be 
raised, and that security was taken that 
the capital should be duly and properly 
expended. It was true that in 1867 a 
Committee recommended that every 
facility should be afforded to the local 
authorities of the metropolis in the 
Session of 1868 for the introduction of 
an independent supply, but, unfortu- 
nately, in the metropolis, with the ex- 
ception of the City of London, there did 
not appear to be any authority to whom 
the supply of gas could be wisely con- 
fided. The Metropolitan Board was 
really the only body, and they at present, 
for a variety of reasons, did not consider 
it desirable that the supply of gas should 
be undertaken by them. He took it for 
granted that, if the Metropolitan Board 
had the power to supply the metropolis 
with gas, they would not establish new 
works at any one place, but would 
arrange for the transfer to them of the 
pipes already laid, and the works al- 
ready established. The Board, however, 
was not at present in a condition to 
undertake the duty, and in all proba- 
bility its constitution would have to be 
reviewed by Parliament before so great 
a change was made. Under these cir- 
cumstances he was unwilling to, as he 
thought, harass the Gas Companies by 
constant opposition in Parliament, when 
the Department was not prepared with 
any distinct policy which it could recom- 
mend to the House. There could be no 
objection to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone (Mr. T. 
Chambers) that the Gas Bills be referred 
to the same Committee. 

Mr. BREWER said, one of the great 
difficulties under which the metropolis 
outside the City of London laboured was, 
that by the Local Management Act there 
was no power given to any local body to 
come to Parliament for those advantages 
which the Select Committee of 1867 
thought ought to be conceded to the 
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ratepayers, who were compelled, there- 
fore, to rely upon the Government. 

CotoneL SYKES said, gas was now 
supplied to the metropolis by companies 
which had been in the habit of dividing 
10 per cent profits. The object of this 
Bill was to reduce those dividends, and 
this might be quite right; but they had 
been made the subject of family settle- 
ments, and if they were altered without 
due and careful provision, families might, 
in consequence, be reduced to ruin. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to 
correct an erroneous impression that the 
local authorities had no right to interfere 
in these questions. Some time ago the 
Standing Orders of the House were 
altered so as to allow the local authori- 
ties of the metropolis to appear against 
any Bill affecting the interests of which 
they had charge, and by their Act of 
Parliament they had power to take any 
proceedings they thought necessary for 
the interests of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. They had power, therefore, 
for the protection of the inhabitants, if 
they chose to exercise it; but he was 
sorry to say that the local authorities of 
the metropolis rather avoided duties 
which they might very well perform, and 
endeavoured to throw them as much as 
possible upon the Government of the 
day. 

Motion agreed to. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT, 1866. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MITFORD said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
Her Majesty’s Government will propose 
to Parliament any extension of the 
‘‘Contagious Diseases Act, 1866,” to 
places not mentioned in the first Schedule 
of that Act ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that Govern- 
ment had under their consideration the 
course to be taken with respect to that 
Act, and would in a short time state the 
conclusion at which they had arrived. 


IRELAND— MEDICAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL CLHLARGES.—QUESTION, 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether, in accordance with the pledge 
given that the Irish Unions should be 
relieved of half the Medical and the 
whole of their Educational Charges, it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment to add the deficiency of the 
sum voted last year for that purpose to 
the Estimate of the present year ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the facts were 
not exactly as suggested y the Question 
of the hon. Member. e had made 
inquiry into the subject, and the arrange- 
ments adopted, as far as he understood, 
were that an Estimate should be made 
at the beginning of the year of the sum 
that woul be required to meet the 
charges in each of the unions, and if at 
the end of the year that Estimate was 
exceeded, the Treasury should not pay 
the excess; but if the expenditure was 
less than the Estimate then the actual 
charge only should be paid by the Trea- 
sury. In accordance with that arrange- 
ment no application has been made to 
the Treasury for any further claim, and 
the subject had not been brought under 
their consideration. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF 
ADMIRALTY.—QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether any changes 
have been made in the constitution of 
the Board of Admiralty or Coast Guard 
Office since the accession of the present 
Government to Office; whether the 
changes, if any, have involved any in- 
crease of salaries; have led to any resig- 
nations and to the granting of pensions ; 
whether any clerks in the Office who had 
obtained their appointments by com- 
petitive examination or otherwise have 
been discharged; and, if so, what com- 
pensation has been awarded to them in 
consequence of their discharge; and, 
the number of men who have been dis- 
charged from the various Dockyards by 
Her Majesty’s Government, their grades 
and occupations, and the pensions and 
gratuities granted to them ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to inform the House 
that it had been my intention to give the 
fullest particulars of the changes at the 
Board of Admiralty, and of the reduc- 
tions both in the clerical and professional 
establishments, when I bring forward 
the Navy Estimates, and that I am at 
some disadvantage in merely answering 
a string of Questions without being able 
at some length to explain the reasons 
for the acts of public policy to which 
they refer ; but { will answer them as 
clearly as I can. My Answer to the first 
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Question is that the changes in the consti- 
tution of the Board of ‘Admiralty and the 
Coastguard Office are the following :— 
Formerly the naval business was con- 
ducted by four naval officers and a ci- 
vilian, acting under a First Lord, who 
might or might not be a civilian; and 
with a First Secretary, also sometimes a 
naval officer, carrying out their decisions, 
and, if the First Lord was a Peer, their 
representative in this House. The change 
which I have made is that the business 
of the Admiralty is conducted in the 
same manner as in the other — 
Departments of Government. ques- 
tions relating to the personnel of the 
Navy are dealt with under my instruc- 
tions by, and are brought before me by, 
the First Naval Lord, who is assisted by 
a Junior Naval Lord, my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for Ripon (Lord 
John Hay); all questions relating to the 
dockyards, to stores, and to manufac- 
tures—in fact, to the materiel of the 
navy, are in the same manner dealt with 
by the Controller of the Navy, who has 
the title of Third Lord. The finance of 
the Department—that is, the duty of se- 
parately inquiring into all questions of 
expenditure, whether they concern the 
personnel or materiel, is assigned to the 
Financial or Parliamentary Secretary, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Baxter), assisted by the Civil 
Lord. Each of these Officers is respon- 
sible to me, in the same manner as the 
Controller General and the Under Se- 
cretaries are responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State for War. The offices of 
Controller and Deputy Controller of the 
Coastguard are abolished. Their duties 
are assigned to the First Naval Lord, to 
whom a post captain has been attached 
for the details of this and other services. 
The First Naval Lord also submits to 
me all proposals relative to the move- 
ment of the fleets, the manning, disci- 
pline, victualling, and health of the navy. 
The Third Lord and Controller similarly 
has charge of all questions connected 
with the dockyards, the steam reserve, 
and stores; and is practically in the exact 
position intended by the Dockyard Com- 
mission of 1860, to be assigned to the 
Controller General. In answer to the 
second Question, I have to say that these 
changes have had the result of reducing 
the number of superior officers at the Ad- 
miralty, including the Board, from seven- 
teen to thirteen. Their salaries and allow- 
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ances (not including half-pay) which were 
£24,901, are now $91,000 ; and, instead 
of occupying six official houses, they only 
occupy three, the others being used for 
clerks and officers brought from Somer- 
set House. This office accommodation is 
worth at least £1,200 a year, so that the 
saving is altogether £5,101 a year, be- 
sides the great advantage and economy 
of concentrating the Department. The 
increase of individual salaries and allow- 
ances granted in consideration of in- 
creased responsibility are that the First 
Sea Lord receives £1,500 a year, in- 
stead of rather more than £1,100; the 
Controller, who has no house, £1,700, 
instead of £1,300; and the Constructor 
£1,200, instead of £1,000. There are 
also some small increases in minor 
salaries, more than covered by reduc- 
tions. In answer to the third Question, 
I have to say that two of the reductions 
are in the Board itself, and therefore led 
to no resignations; one, that of the Con- 
troller of the Coastguard, anticipated the 
natural end of his term of service by a 
few days ; the fourth, that of the Store- 
keeper General, could not have been 
long delayed, as he had been for forty- 
two years in the service. His is the only 
pension, and he could have claimed it 
or some years past. Before I answer 
the fourth Question, as to clerks, I must 
remind my hon. Friend that in the 
Notice he gave me he spoke of the “ vio- 
lation on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the implied agreement with 
clerks consequent on their obtaining 
their appointment by open competition, 
or otherwise.” I see now that he has 
omitted these words; but, as he included 
them in his original Notice, I feel bound 
to say that the only agreement between 
the Government and their clerks is 
contained in the 7th section of the 
Act 22 Viet. c. 26, which prescribes 
what compensation shall be given to a 
clerk, whether his service be under five, 
ten, twenty, or any number of years, on 
his office being abolished or reduced. 
This Act and the Treasury Minute based 
on it, dated the 14th of June, 1859, 
have been in force for ten years, and are 
perfectly well known to the whole Civil 
Service. The only duty of the Govern- 
ment is not to exercise its powers under 
the Act in a manner detrimental to the 
public service, or partial so far as in- 
dividual officers are concerned. What 
has been done is this :—When the Con- 
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troller’s separate office was abolished it 
was ascertained that under the new ar- 
rangements twelve clerks and ‘three 
writers would have nothing to do; and 
when the Coastguard separate office was 
abolished, that out of twenty clerks and 
others, only two, or at the outside 
three, would be wanted, the saving 
in the two Departments being £7,991 
ayear. Notices accordingly were given 
to these thirty-three clerks and others 
that after the 31st of March their 
services would not be required in those 
Departments; but they were also in- 
formed that they would receive the com- 
pensation granted by the Act, would 
be put on a redundant list from which 
all similar appointments would be made, 
and that this list would be communicated 
to the Treasury. Before I decided on 
the reduction in the Coastguard Office I 
also appointed, three weeks ago, a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Lord Camperdown, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mont- 
rose (Mr. Baxter), and Mr. Anderson, 
the Assistant Controller and Auditor, 
whose business it has been to inquire 
in all the Departments of the Admiralty, 
whether arrangements can be made 


under which other officers, who might | 


be better spared, could be retired in- 
stead of some of those to whom notice 
had to be given. They also have to 
consider very large reductions which, as 
will be seen by the Estimates, are being 
made in the Accountant General’s, Store, 
Medical, and other branches. I have 
authorized them to inquire throughout 


the Admiralty Departments in London | 
what clerks who can be spared may be | 


willing to retire, and I have reason to 
believe that few, if any, efficient clerks 
will be discharged against their will, 
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| 240 at Devonport, and 200 at the small 
| yards, and no fresh appointment will be 
made. I hope thus to continue all the 
| established fa and factory men 
‘and some of the others. If my hon. 
Friend’s Question refers to the discharges 
which occurred in the present financial 
year before I went to the Admiralty, I 
have to inform him that the number of 
, artificers and labourers discharged from 
Her Majesty’s dockyards from March to 
December, 1868—including a few deaths 
| which I have not had time to ascertain 
separately, and exclusive of those from 
Deptford, which it was decided by my 
predecessor to close—was 5,409, and the 
‘number of entries 780, giving a net re- 
| duction of 4,629. Of these, 325 were 
established men, and of them 304 re- 
ceived pensions, averaging £26 per man ; 
_ eighty-one non-established men received 
gratuities averaging £21. But of these 
men who were discharged about 2,000 
| were temporarily engaged in the previous 
| October in excess of the number pro- 
vided by the Estimates of 1867-8, and 
|they were well aware that they would 
only be employed for a few months. I 
should add that at Deptford—which is 
dying out as a dockyard, and will be 
‘closed on the 31st of March—sixty-one 
established men have been pensioned off 
and 111 hired men discharged. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE ex- 
plained that the alteration in his Ques- 
tion had been made by the Clerk at the 
table. He also gave Notice that when 
the Navy Estimates came on for con- 
sideration, he would ask whether the re- 
ductions the First Lord had referred to 
| were made in conformity with the pre- 

sent patents ? 


the reduction being mainly among the | 


seniors and writers, although the whole 
reduction of about £14,000 a year in 
clerical expenditure in London will be 


effected; and if any should be neces- ' 


sarily put on the redundant list, they 
will, if efficient, be re-appointed to the 
first vacancies. In reply to the last 
Question, I have to state that Her 
Majesty’s present Government have dis- 
charged no men from the dockyards, 
although they have given notice that in 


October next Woolwich will be closed, | 


and as many as possible of the men 


employed there transferred to other | 


yards. ‘To effect this it will be seen by 


the Estimates that the number of men 
Mr. Childers 





QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
IER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 

Mr. Speaker reported Her Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address, as follows :— 

** Ihave received with satisfaction your 
loyal and dutiful Address. 

“I gladly rely on the Members of a 
House of Commons, elected by a greatly 
enlarged Constituency, to co-operate with 
Me in My endeavours to promote the welfare 
and union of My People.” 
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CONSECRATION FEES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, Whe. 
ther the table of Fees to be taken on 
Consecrations and Ordinations under the 
provisions of the Act 30 and 31 Victoria, 
c. 135, which was being prepared in 
April last, has been submitted to the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury for 
their approval ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the table referred 
to had been received at the Treasury on 
the 23rd of this month, and was now 
under consideration. 


THE “ALABAMA” CLAIMS.—QUESTION, 
Mr. M’CULLAGH TORRENS said, 
he would beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
any authentic information has been re- 
ceived of the rejection by the Senate of 
the United States of the Convention re- 
garding the Alabama claims; and, whe- 
ther he can inform the House that the 
Protocol regarding mutual rights of na- 
turalization has been accepted ? 


Mr. OTWAY, in reply, said, no au- | 


thentic information had been received at 
the Foreign Office of the rejection by the 
Senate of the United States of the Con- 
vention relating to the Alabama claims. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury had correctly described the agree- 
ment which had been come to with re- 
spect to the mutual rights of naturaliza- 
tion as a ‘‘ Protocol” and not a ‘ Con- 
vention.” He had no intelligence that 
it had either been accepted or rejected. 
The Report of the Naturalization Com- 
mission had been received, and had been 
laid by him upon the table of the House 
that evening. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA.— QUESTION, 

Srr HARRY VERNEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, What is the state of 
the Negotiation with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for surrendering to the Crown 
the rights which they claim over their 
territory in North America; and, whe- 
ther any and what steps have been taken 
with a view to establish a communication 
by road and telegraph from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, by the Red River Settle- 
ment, the River Satchkatchewan, and 
British Columbia ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, that 
negotiations were still pending between 
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the Dominion of Canada and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company for surrendering the 
rights which they claimed over their ter- 
ritory to the Dominion of Canada, and it 
would be obviously undesirable for him 
now to make any statement on the sub- 
ject. With regard to the latter part of 
the Question he had to inform his hon. 
Friend that in 1862 communications 
were begun between the Imperial Go- 
| vernment, the Canadian authorities, and 
| the Hudson’s Bay Company for establish- 
| ing passenger and telegraphic communi- 
| cation between the Atlanticand the Pacific. 
These negotiations continued till 1864, 
and in consequence of them the Hudson’s 
Bay Company purchased all the neces- 
sary materials for constructing the elec- 
tric telegraph from the Lakes of Canada 
to the Pacific ; but in consequence of the 
negotiations that were going on for the 
transfer to the Dominion of Canada of the 
whole of the territory of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the other matter had not 
| been proceeded with. 








| INDIA—NATIVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
QUESTION. 


| Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
| he would beg to ask the Under Secretary 
| of State for India, What arrangements 
j have been made with reference to the 
‘Scholarships recently established by the 
| Government of India for Natives of that 
‘country desirous of prosecuting their 
| studies in England; and, whether there 
are any Papers on the subject which he 


| can lay upon the Table ? 
| Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
| the subject to which the Question re- 
| ferred was a deeply interesting one, and 
was still under consideration, and as soon 
as the Papers were in a complete form 
he should be happy to lay them upon 
the table. The House would sethaty 
be interested to know that the first com- 
| petitive Scholarship conferred by the Go- 
vernment of India had been gained by a 
| young native of Assam, and the Govern- 
ment had just been informed by the Go- 
vernment of Bengal that he was expected 
to arrive in England in a few days. 





INDIA—TIIE NAWAB OF TONK. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table all the Papers connected 
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with the deposition of the Nawabof Tonk; 
Copy of the said Nawab’s application for 
permission to leave Benares, his present 
place of exile, for the purpose of visiting 
England, together with the grounds upon 
which the late Governor General refused 
such application; and, whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table the 
Letter of Professor Syed Abdoollah, dated 
the 19th of January last, offering remarks 
on the subject of Native Indian servants 
and others brought from India to Eng- 
Jand, and who are frequently thereafter 
found destitute in the streets of London ; 
and also to explain under what circum- 
stances the Resolution of the Bombay 
Government, dated the 11th of February 
1846, and which required that any one 
bringing Asiatic or African servants to 
Europe should deposit certain sums of 
money in the Government Treasury as a 
guarantee for the safe return of the said 
servants, was repealed ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
he had no objection to produce the Papers 
connected with the Nawab’s deposition, 
but the Papers connected with his appli- 
cation to leave Benares had not yet been 
received from India. With regard to the 
latter part of the Question, he had to say 
that the resolution of the Bombay Go- 
vernment alluded to was, he believed, 
not found of much practical use, and 
had fallen into desuetude. The fact was 
that the Oriental vagrants in the streets 
of London were not generally dismissed 
servants, but adventurers or suitors who 
had come here on their own account. The 
whole of this subject, however, was of 
importance, and was receiving attention. 


IRELAND—TIIE FENIAN CONVICTS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he would beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Whether, in the selection of 
those Fenian Convicts now proposed to 
be released, the course has been adopted 
usual in the remission of sentences of 
obtaining the ~ itiae of the Judge who 
tried each case t 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, that in ordinary cases 
when a memorial was presented from a 
prisoner for a mitigation of punishment 
or a free pardon, that memorial was re- 
ferred to the Judge who had tried the 
case. But in the present instance no such 
memorial had been received by the Go- 
vernment, and the question was not con- 

Mr. Stacpoole 
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sidered as one respecting a mitigation of 
an ordinary sentence. On the contrary, 
it was regarded by the Government as a 
question to be decided by themselves and 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. What 
they did was to institute a most rigid 
examination into the case of each pri- 
soner, and in conducting that examina- 
tion they had the assistance of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and more espe- 
cially of the Attorney General. The exa- 
mination was conducted in every case 
in reference to the character of the per- 
son and the circumstances of the case, 
and to all that came out at the trial. 
Having done that, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Lord Lieutenant were 
of opinion that it was their duty to de- 
cide the question solely on their own re- 
sponsibility, and without inviting the 
Judges to share that responsibility. 


INDIA—REMOVAL OF THE SEAT OF 
GOVERNMENT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DILKE said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether it is true that the 
Governor General of ‘India is to reside 
at Simla during the greater portion of 
the present year; and whether, if this 
be the case, it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to remove the 
nominal seat of the Government of India 
from Caleutta to some more healthy spot ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, in reply, he 
had received no information whatever as 
to whether the Governor General in- 
tended to reside at Simla the greater 
part, if indeed any part, of this year. 
The question of the change of the 
nominal capital of India from Calcutta 
to some other place was of course a very 
important and interesting one, but it was 
right he should distinctly state that that 
question had not passed out of the stage 
of irresponsible discussion and examina- 
tion, and that it was not in any form or 
shape, at present under the consideration 
of the Government. 


ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREENE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce any measure this Session for 
the further prevention of Accidents in 
Coal Mines ? 
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Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in the absence of his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State, replied, that a Bill 
upon that subject was in course of pre- 

aration, and that it would before long 
e laid before the House. 


SALISBURY GAOL—REMOVAL OF PRI- 
SONERS.—QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, since his Letter to 
the Mayor of Salisbury, in which he in- 
formed him that he had advised delay in 
the removal of the prisoners from the 
Salisbury Gaol until after the Report of 
the Judicature Commission had been 
issued, he had seen reason to alter his) 
opinion, and upon what grounds? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, in reply, that the magistrates of 
Wiltshire, who were the prison authori- 
ties, having come to the conclusion that 
one prison was sufficient for the require- 
ments of the county, took steps to close 
Salisbury Gaol either wholly or partially, 
and to commit prisoners in future to that 
at Devizes. The Act of 1865, no doubt, 
empowered them to order commitments 
of any particular class of prisoners to 
be confined to that prison only, but a 
doubt arose as to whether they had 
power under the Act to remove those 
who were actually undergoing sentence 
in the prison it was proposed to abandon. 
They therefore applied to the Home 
Office, under the 65th_ section of the 
Act, for an Order under which such pri- 
soners might be removed. But before 
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that application had been made, a me- 
morial had been presented against the | 
abolition of Salisbury Gaol, and subse- | 
quently he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) | 
had received a deputation which opposed | 
the granting of such Order of removal 
upon three grounds:—First, that a man- 
damus was about to be applied for, to 
compel the prison authorities to put 
Salisbury Gaol into proper repair; se- 
condly, that it was understood that the 
Report of the Judicature Commission, 
which was shortly expected, would re- 
commend Salisbury as the assize town 
for three counties, and that in such case 
the prison authorities would probably be 
ready to spend money upon it; and, 
thirdly, that in consequence of this ex- 
tation, the October Quarter Sessions 
ad resolved, by a majority, to suspend 
further proceedings in the matter until 
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the Report of the Judicature Commission 
had been published. Upon that the 
Home Secretary wrote a letter to the 
authorities of Wiltshire suggesting that 
the litigation and expense might be 
avoided if the Order for removal were 
deferred until the Judicature Commission 
should issue their Report. In answer to 
this letter a very influential deputation of 
Wiltshire magistrates waited upon the 
Home Secretary, and stated that a large 
sum of money had been already expended 
on the gaol at Devizes, which had been 
duly certified in all respects as fit for 
occupation ; they showed that the action 
of the prison authorities had been con- 
sistent and uniform, pointing to the es- 
tablishment of one gaol and the abolition 
of another; they showed that the reso- 
lution of October last had been carried 
by what is usually called a ‘“ snap divi- 
sion,” and that the proposal to ask for 
an Order of removal had been carried by 
a much larger majority in a larger court 
at the last Session; and they. urged that 
very great inconvenience would Se occa- 
sioned if the said Order for removal were 
not put in force. They gave an assur- 
ance, moreover, that whatever the Re- 
port of the Judicature Commission might 
be they would not be inclined to expend 
money on the Prison of Salisbury. The 
Secretary of State, therefore, felt that, 
as litigation and expense would evidently 
not be avoided by the further suspension 
of the Order of removal, and as the Act 
of Parliament intended that the local 
prison authorities should regulate their 
own affairs, it would hardly be right for 
him to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of over-ruling their decision. He 
had given no opinion on the merits of 
the question, but simply carried out the 
decision at which the prison authori- 
ties had arrived. 


METALLIFEROUS MINES,.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to bring in a Bill for 
the better regulation of the ‘ Metalli- 
ferous Mines,’ in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Mines Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
said, that the subject had received the 
full consideration of the Government, 
and though he was not prepared to say 
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that a Bill was in actual preparation, he 
hoped that legislation on the subject 
would not be long postponed. 


ASSESSED RATES BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. GOSCHEN, in rising to ask leave 
to bring in a Bill for amending the Law 
with respect to Rates assessed upon Oceu- 
piers for short terms, said, it might be 
convenient to the House if he were to 
explain briefly the general principles 
Lage which the measure was founded. 

e wished to be allowed to state, in the 
first instance, that the Government had 
approached this subject with an anxious 
desire not to interfere with the electoral 
machinery established by the Bill of 
1867. They had considered how far 
they could deal with what was really a 
grievance affecting a very large number 
of ratepayers, but at the same time they 
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went to him and said, ‘‘ You must pay 
the rate for six months in advance, though 
your landlord may turn you to-morrow 
out of doors.” It had been said in 
‘another place ” that the grievance had 
not been ascertained and proved; but 
he thought it stood to reason that there 
was great hardship in coming to any one, 
rich or poor, and telling him he was to 
clear his tenement of rates several 
|months in advance, though he might 
| be called upon to leave the tenement 
the day after. He did not see that 
the question of furnished or unfurnished 
apartments made any great difference, 
| because, though the richer classes found 
| it difficult to remove their furniture, that 
was not the case with the poorer classes. 
| But what would be said if any one 
| taking furnished apartments for a fort- 
' night were asked to pay the rates of the 
| house for twelve months to come ? Well, 
that was the precise position in which 





did not wish to revive more than was | the great majority of the weekly tenants 
absolutely necessary—he hoped not at/stood. And there was this further 
all—the political discussions on the sub- | peculiarity in the case, that under 
ject which took place in that House two | many local Acts the overseers had not 





years ago. That the matter was one of 
importance would not be denied by any 
one on either side of the House. Hon. 
Members opposite were as well aware as 
Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the great difficulties that had been 
experienced in many places in collecting 
the rates from weekly tenants; and as 
regarded their number, it might be in 
the recollection of the House that there 
were at least 700,000 occupiers under 
£10 a year, and a very great majority of 
those 700,000 were weekly tenants, by 
which he meant tenants for short terms, 
or less than a quarter of a year. He 
was not now speaking of tenants above 
or below any particular line—above £6 
or below it—but of weekly tenants in 
general, and he wished to put as briefly 
as possible the position in which those 
tenants stand. The real point of their 
difficulty was this—that rates were levied, 
not for past expenditure, but for expen- 
diture to come—that they were levied to 
cover a certain period in advance. In 
many places rates were levied for the 
year, in other places for six months, and 
seldom for less than a quarter. If, there- 
fore, they assessed a tenant for short 
terms to these rates, they came to this 
position—that they taxed the weekly 
tenant in advance for a time materially 
longer than his own occupation. They 
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|got it in their power legally to levy 
|the rates by instalments. They might 
make arrangements voluntarily to do 
so, but if they had to summon a rate- 
payer they must summon for the whole 
rate. That was a part of the grievance 
which had created a certain sense of 
wrong among a very large class of rate- 
payers, for they said they were not asked 
to pay a rate levied on them simply for 
the term of their occupation, but a large 
lump sum for sixmonths or twelve wise a 
'together. The Government looked on 
| this gage not as a political one, but 
|simply in this light—whether, if a re- 
medy could be found, they were to allow 
a vast number of weekly tenants to be 
left in their present position. If it was 
said that this was an old grievance—that 
the rate was demanded from weekly 
tenants in advance, even before compo- 
sition was introduced or the Reform Bill 
passed, that was very true, but composi- 
tion was introduced many years ago with 
the very object of meeting this grievance. 
Formerly the rates used to be made for 
much shorter terms, but latterly, espe- 
cially in the larger towns, where there 
were such vast numbers of ratepayers, 
it had become the custom to levy them 
quarterly or half yearly, in order to 
avoid the additional expense of collect- 
ing them if levied more frequently. 
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By the statute of Elizabeth the rates 
were to be levied weekly, and then 
it was proper that weekly tenants 
should pay. The inconvenience of 
weekly collection, however, soon came to 
be felt, but then it was the hardship to 
the owner, not the weekly tenant, that 
was taken into consideration, and compo- 
sition was introduced for the sake of the 
parish and the owners, as was apparent 
from the preamble of the various Bills 
for rating the owners. He thought 
if the House took the question of local 
taxation in hand they would feel it quite 
right to consider this matter fully, quite 
regardless of the Bill of 1867. He held 
that the Government might challenge 
the House on this question, irrespective 
of any political considerations. Circulars 
had been issued from the Poor Law 
Board and the Home Office under the 
late Government with reference to the 
great number of summonses issued for 
rates, and also to the payment of rates 
by the owners in lieu of the tenants ; 
and the House would remember that on 
various occasions when rates had been 
levied in the large towns they had seen 
reports in the newspapers of the vast 
number of eM issued, and also 
of excusals from rates in consequence of 
the recent change in the law. Taking 
the East of London, in the spring of 
1868, in Shoreditch there were 15,000 
summonses issued; in Bethnal Green 
and Mile End the case was much the 
same; in Hackney the number issued 
was 6,000—the hearing of the whole of 
them being fixed for the same day; and 
in Lambeth the number was 7,000. 
Again, in Birmingham in October, 1867, 
there were 25,000 persons summoned, 
and in May, 1868, 15,000, the number 
of warrants of distress being 5,000, and 
the cost to Birmingham of the proceed- 
ings upwards of £3,000. Such was the 
case in regard to the inconvenience to the 
tenant. He asked the House whether it 
was expedient or desirable, in a public 
point of view, that there should be that 
enormous number of summonses and ex- 
cusals ? Was it desirable that there 
should be every kind of evasion of the 
law in order to turn the corner of an 
Act which it was so difficult to carry into 
execution. It was found so difficult to 
collect the rates from the tenants that, in 
many instances by a mutual understand- 
ing, the owners continued to pay them 
for the tenants, and he was sure that 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite would not deny 


that that was a convenient ment, 
and one which ought not to be interfered 
with. He might quote the authority of the 
late President of the Poor Law Board, 
who issued a Circular to the overseers of 
the various parishes to this effect— 
“The Board desire to remark that, except in 
regard to the provision whereby owners were 
sometimes liable to be rated in the place of the 
occupiers of houses and tenements, the law ac- 
cording to which the poor rate is made, levied, 
and collected, as it existed before the passing of 
the Act, is unchanged. It follows in their opinion 
that, as heretofore, the payment of the poor rate 
need not have been made by the person assessed 
himself, but the payment by an authorized agent 
acting for him would have been sufficient ; so, not- 
withstanding the provisions of this Act, the rate 
may be paid by any other person on bebalf of tho 
person rated, if duly authorized by such last men- 
tioned person to make the payment; and they 
think that the overseer will not be justified in re- 
fusing to receive the payment of the rate when so 
tendered or to give a receipt for it. The several 
cases of “ Rex v. Bridgewater,” 3 7. R., 550; 
“Q v. BRenjeworth,” 3 8B. and £., 637 ; and “Q. 
v. The Mayor of Bridgnorth,” 10 Ad. and E., 66, 
show that the person who pays the rate for the 
person assessed must have authority from him for 
making such payment, either express or implied.’ 


That Circular showed that at present the 
landlords practically paid the rates for 
the tenants in a vast number of cases. 
He had himself received several deputa- 
tions of overseers from the East of London, 
and when he asked them by whom the 
rates in their unions and parishes were 
paid, in nearly every case they replied, the 
owners. He asked them how they ma- 
naged it, and they answered that they 
practically made the owners pay, be- 
cause they told the owners that other- 
wise they should have to harass their 
tenants weekly to get the rates, and the 
owners felt that that would be such a 
hardship to their tenants that they prac- 
tically undertook to pay for them. He 
said to the overseers, ‘‘ Of course you do 
not pay a commission for this to the 
landlord, because that would be ille- 
gal?” They answered “ No.” Then he 
asked, ‘‘ How do you indemnify the 
owners?” and the reply was, ‘‘ By lower- 
ing the assessment of the houses.” Thus 
by what he called a kind of collusion, 
the Act had really become inoperative. 
They went to the tenants, and not get- 
ting the rates from them, they entered 
into a sort of half illegal arrangement 
with the landlords, and the occupiers 
did not practically pay the rates. The 
change which he now proposed was 
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not at all violent, but went on the ac- 
knowledged principle SS by 
the landlord was practically payment 
by the tenant, if the former was autho- 
rized by the latter to pay. That being the 
state of the case, it was most desirable 
to remove the evils that had arisen 
in respect to summonses, and also to ex- 
cusals, which had attained an unprece- 
dented scale since the passing of the Act 
of 1867. The Circular issued by the 
Home Office showed that that Depart- 
partment was as alive as the Poor Law 
Board to the great difficulties connected 
with that Act. The Circular of the Home 
Office stated— 


“ IT am directed by Mr. Secretary Hardy to state, 
for the information of the Justices for whom you 
are acting as clerk, that, in consequence of the 
large number of summonses for the recovery of 
rates which have been issued in certain boroughs 
in which, prior to the passing of the Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1867, the system of com- 
pounding was in force, his attention has been di- 
rected to the mode of excusing poor persons from 
the payment of rates on the ground of poverty, 
under the authority conferred upon the Justices 
by the Act 54 Geo. IIL, c. 170, 8. 11.” 


The Circular then pointed to the mode 
in which summonses had been issued 
and excuses allowed, and suggested cer- 
tain alterations in procedure. Surely it 
was better to try to avoid those ex- 
cusals, by which some kinds of property 
escaped from rates, while they also added 
to the grievance of those weekly tenants 
who did pay by making them pay for 
others who were excused; for, of course, 
the more persons they excused, the 
greater in proportion was the burden 
thrown upon all who really had to pay. 
He was sure he was not using too strong 
language if he said that the present 
mode of collecting rates from weekly 
tenants was unjust in principle, and 
demoralizing in practice, tempting them, 
on the one hand, to evade the law, 
and exasperating them when they could 
not do so. These were the reasons 
which induced the Government to think 
it was absolutely necessary to legislate 
on the subject, and he was sure that if 
the late Government had remained in 
Office they would have thought the same 
thing. It would be remembered that 


a Select Committee sat upon that sub- 
ject last year to inquire into the opera- 
tion of that Act; and that Committee 
agreed to certain recommendations, some 
of which he thought were valuable, while 
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with others of them he confessed he 
could not agree. But their Report showed 
that it was necessary to do something in 
the matter, which could not be left on 
its present footing. It would be im- 
possible to deal with the whole ques- 
tion of rating this year and carry out 
all the improvements in it which were 
desirable ; but this matter, he thought, 
might be set right by a very simple 
arrangement. He would now describe 
what the Government proposed to do. 
They did not propose to touch the 
Reform Bill or the electoral machi- 
nery. They thought it would be unwise 
at present to raise the question as to 
whether the rate-book should be the 
register. The rate-book had remained 
as the basis of the register under the 
Representation of the People Act of 
1867, and it would remain as its basis 
under the Bill which he now proposed. 
The chief point seemed to him to be this 
—that they should accept the principle 
that it would be wiser to call on the 
landlords rather than the tenants to bear 
the ultimate burden of the rates. There- 
fore they proposed that the occupiers of 
tenements held for short terms should 
still continue to be rated, and be liable 
to pay the rates, with their names on the 
rate-book, but that they should be al- 
lowed to deduct the rate they paid from 
the rents due, or accruing due, to their 
landlords. That would be the first pro- 
posal of the Bill. But then it might 
be said that as the rate they would 
collect might exceed the rent which 
the tenant would have to pay, it might 
be difficult to carry out that which he 
regarded as the principle of the Bill, 
—namely, that no weekly tenant should 
be called upon to pay rates for a longer 
term than that of his occupation. There- 
fore it would be necessary to have a 
second stipulation for dividing the rate 
into instalments. They proposed that the 
overseers should not be entitled to collect 
more than a quarter’s rate from weekly 
tenants, and that such tenants should not 
be required to pay more of the rates than 
would be covered by two weeks’ rent. 
Thus, as those tenants must have two 
weeks’ notice, in no case would they be 
out of pocket for the rate levied from 
them. The incidence of the rate, even 
if very heavy, was never likely to be so 
great but that a quarter’s rate would be 
covered by a fortnight’s rent ; and in that 
way he thought the grievances of the 
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weekly tenants would be remedied to a 
very great extent. The Bill did not in- 
terfere with the question of voluntary 
arrangements by which the landlord paid 
the rate. That would be left on its pre- 
sent footing, with one exception, to which 
he would presently allude. The Bill 
would not interfere in the least with 
such arrangements, but rather rendered 
it far more probable that landlords would 
adopt them. At present the landlord was 
under a temptation to make such arrange- 
ments with only a certain portion of his 
tenants, and not with others, believing 
that those others would be excused. But 
if the landlord knew that he must pay 
the rate—a perfectly equitable arrange- 
ment, as he thought—he would not have 
that inducement to refuse those volun- 
tary agreements. But it would be said 
that this would place a liability on the 
owners of one kind of property which 
would not be put upon the owners of 
another—that the man who owned houses 
which let by the week would be obliged 
to pay the rates on them, and it would 
be asked why should he have to do so, 
any more than the owners of houses of 
another class—why should he have an 
additional liability put upon him ? Now, 
there might be some force in that argu- 
ment, because it was apparent that such 
a landlord might have to pay rates for 
property that was not let during the 
whole of the period for which the rate 
extended. It would, he thought, be ad- 
mitted that in return for the liability put 
upon him the landlord was entitled to a 
certain indemnity. As a fresh charge 
would be placed on a certain kind of 
property, the Bill proposed that that 
circumstance should be taken into ac- 
count in determining the rateable value 
of that kind of property. The landlords 
would have to bear a new burden, which 
would depreciate pro tanto the value of 
their property, and therefore it was pro- 
posed that any loss they might sustain 
in this way should be made up to them. 
Such, in brief, were the proposals which 
the Government densl it their duty 
to make, and he hoped that while they 
would not be found to be inconsistent 
with the views of those hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who attached great importance 
to the rating provisions of the Reform 
Act, they would prove to be a practical 
remedy for the inconveniences which had 
arisen under the existing system. The 
weekly tenant would no longer be ex- 
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posed to a risk which he had now con- 
stantly to run, namely—that of leaving 
his cottage, after paying six months 
rates, and being unable to recover from 
the tenant that succeeded him his share. 
In some respects, indeed, a weekly tenant 
would be better off under the provisions 
of this Bill than he was under the old 
system of composition, while, on the 
other hand, the proposed method would 
be free from those arbitrary deductions 
which constituted one of the chief ob- 
jections to the composition system. He 
would be better off in this respect—that 
he would know he could no longer be 
called upon to pay his rates and his rent 
too. At present, if the rates were not 

aid, the goods of the occupier might 

e Gistrained, so that, although he 
might have paid his rent, he would still 
be liable for a large amount of rates. 
By the provisions of the present Bill the 
weekly tenant would also be relieved 
from the grievance of having to pay his 
rates in a lump sum. ‘This was a griev- 
ance which had caused a very great deal 
of irritation. Weekly tenants were in the 
habit of paying for everything by weekly 
instalments, and did not like to be called 
upon for payment in a lump of what to 
them was a considerable sum—say £1, 
or £1 5s., for example. They now 
evaded the difficulty by the arrange- 
ments they entered into with their land- 
lords, but under the provisions of the 
Bill which he should ask leave to intro- 
duce there would be no evasion of any 
kind. As regarded the position of 
weekly tenants with reference to the 
Reform Act of 1867, he submitted that 
the principle which had been mainly 
contended for was that the rates on all 
property that _— a title to the electoral 
franchise should be paid by the tenant. 
But it was evident from the Circular he 
had quoted that the rates need not be 
paid by the tenant in person. In point 
of fact, the rates were often paid by the 
landlord now, though he was not able to 
get any indemnity for so doing. More- 
over the Bill would not in the least 
affect the residential qualification. Of 
course if a tenant were unable to pay 
his rates he would be disfranchised, as 
under the existing law. He must still 
have money enough to pay his rates, 
though he might deduct the sum devoted 
to that se from the rent due to the 
landlord. ere was absolutely nothing 


new in this proposal, because to a great 
M 
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extent it was already the law in Scot- 
land and Ireland. In both those coun- 
tries a certain portion of the rate was 
put on the landlord, and therefore the 
ape that the landlord might fairly 

e made liable for the payment of rates 
was acknowledged. Upon what princi- 
ple, then, were the rates collected? In 
Scotland the method adopted was as 
follows :—The 43rd section of the Act 8 
& 9 Viet., c. 83, passed in 1845, pro- 
vided— 

“Where the One Half of any Assessment is im- 
posed upon the Owners, and the other Half on 
the Tenants or Occupiers of Lands and Ileritages, 
itshall be competent for the Collector of such As- 
sessment to levy the whole thereof from the 
‘Tenants or Occupants, who shall be entitled to re- 
cover One Llalf thereof from the Owners, or to re- 
tain the same out of their Rents, on Production of 
a Receipt granted by the Collector of such Assess- 
ment.” 


In Ireland the same system prevailed. 
By sections 71 and 74 of the Act 1 & 2 
Vict., c. 56, it was enacted as follows :— 
«‘ Every Rate made under the authority of this 
Act shall be paid to the Person authorized to 
collect the same by the Person in tie actual Oc- 
cupation of the rateable Property at the Time of 
the Rate made, and, on his Default, then by 
the Person subsequently in the Occupation of the 
rateable Property from whom such rate shall be 
demanded. Where the Person occupying such 
Property shall be liable to pay a Rent in respect of 
the same, he may deduct from such Rent for each 
Pound of the Rent which he shall be liable so to 
pay One Half of the Sum which he shall have paid 
as Rate in respect of each Pound of the net annual 
Value (whether such Rent shall be greater or less 
than such net annual Value), and so in proportion 
for any Sum less than a Pound.” 
The House would see, therefore, that 
the Government were by no means pur- 
suing an unprecedented course in pro- 
posing that the landlord should be made 
liable in the ultimate resort for the rates 
on certain kinds of property. Quite ir- 
respective of the passing of the Reform 
Act of 1867, the weekly tenants, the 
parishes, and the owners of property 
would be benefited by the proposed 
change, and would, in fact, be placed in 
a better position than they occupied 
prior to the passing of that Act. And 
here he ought to state that the Bill 
would not be confined to Parliamentary 
boroughs, as all weekly tenants ought 
to be entitled to the same privileges. 
The House would remember that compo- 
sition had only been abolished in Parlia- 
mentary boroughs, and in them only in 
respect of certain rates, as he believed 
that the district rate and the highway 
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rate, when not collected with the poor 
rate, might still be compounded for, while 
beyond the area of Parliamentary bo- 
roughs the old system of composition 
remained in full force. Now, the Go- 
vernment had anxiously considered the 
question, whether the method of deduc- 
tion introduced by the Bill could co-exist 
with composition in those places where 
composition had not been yet abolished. 
It appeared to the Government that 
it could, because, as weekly tenants 
would be entitled to deduct the rates 
from the rent after they had been called 
upon to pay them, and as under the 
composition system they were not so 
called upon to pay them, that portion 
of the Bill would not apply to places 
where the compounding system obtained. 
It was true that the sections providing 
that a reduction should be made in the 
case of property let to weekly tenants 
in the gross estimated rental of such 
property would apply universally; but 
it would, of course, be competent for the 
local authorities, in places where compo- 
sitions still existed, to lower the deduc- 
tions, and to say that the only deduction 
allowable should be that in respect of 
empty houses, as the liability of the 
owners was already considered in the 
general deduction of 25 per cent. It 
might, perhaps, be said, however, that 
it would have been better for the Go- 
vernment to deal with the subject of 
composition generally ; but opinions va- 
ried so much on the subject that it had 
been deemed advisable to limit the ope- 
rations of the present measure to the 
ease of weekly tenants. In an economi- 
cal view, the Bill would even go beyond 
the composition system, for it was com- 
pulsory and extended to the whole of Eng- 
land; it removed the burden of bearing 
the rates entirely from the weekly tenants, 
and it established, once for all, the prin- 
ciple that the property of the landlord, 
when let out in this particular way, was 
to be entitled to a deduction in its rate- 
able value. The Government were tho- 
roughly convinced that the proposed 
arrangement was just to all the parties 
concerned. When hon. Members had 
read the Bill they would, he trusted, 
agree that the Government had done 
their best to remedy a grievance which, 
as every one acknowledged, ought to be 
removed. The right — Gentleman 
concluded by moving for leave to bring 
in the Bill. 
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Mr. GOLDNEY said, he had endea- 
voured to follow the able explanations of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and, as far as 
he could perceive, the long speech which 
had been delivered amounted to this— 
that the landlords of property let to 
weekly tenants were ultimately to bear 
the burden of the rates. Now, if the ob- 
ject of the Bill was simply to relieve 
weekly tenants from the burden they 
now bore, why should so roundabout a 
machinery be devised for the se ? 
Why not enact directly that landlords 
should pay all the rates imposed on pro- 
perty let out to weekly tenants? The 
only benefit which, in his opinion, could 
arise from the complicated provisions of 
the Bill under consideration was, the 
keeping the names of the tenants on the 
rate-books in order that the requirements 
of the Reform Act of 1867 might be 
complied with. But even if it were de- 
termined that the owner was to bear the 
burden, he might be assessed and the 
rates collected a him quarterly, while 
the names of the tenants might still be 
inserted in the rate-book. What pos- 
sible necessity could there be for impos- 
ing on the overseers the burden of taking 
the rates from the tenants, if they were 
immediately afterwards to be entitled 
to be re-paid them by their landlords 
out of their rents? Instead of benefit- 
ing weekly tenants, it appeared to him 
that the Bill would impose an addi- 
tional burden upon them by rendering 
necessary the payment of their rent as 
well as of their taxes, in order to get a 
qualification. The only possible benefit 
which could, so far as he could see, arise 
from the operation of the Bill was that 
it would provide for the overseer a pro- 
perty—namely, the goods of these small 
tenants, on which to levy the rate, if 
he chose to harass them by so doing. 
There was a good suggestion made be- 
fore the Committee, which was that 
the owners who let their properties for a 
short period should be the parties rated. 
This seemed to be the practical effect of 
this measure ; and if so, why should it 
be necessary to put such cumbrous ma- 
chinery in motion to effect the purpose ? 
He should reserve further criticism till 
he had seen the Bill; but he thought it 
went a roundabout way to accomplish 
the object it proposed. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH wished to ask the 
President of the Poor Law Board, whe- 
ther it was his intention that all classes 
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of weekly occupiers should be placed on 
the se He irrespective of the nature 
of the tenements which they held? In 
the borough which he had the honour 
to represent (Tynemouth), there were 
4,800 persons placed on the rate list, all 
of whom had paid their rates, and out of 
that number 2,200 had been struck off 
by the Revising Barrister, 1,500 of whom 
came within the scope of what was known 
as the Stamper Case, which had been 
decided in the Court of Common Pleas, 
and 700 more had been struck off be- 
cause the Barrister thought they ought 
never to have been put upon the list. 
The question was investigated, whether 
the houses of many of those ratepayers 
had pantries and other conveniences, 
which, however desirable in other points 
of view, were hardly deemed to be ne- 
cessary to the possession of a vote. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 

ropose to enter into details on the sub- 
ject at that stage of the measure, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) said it was not the intention of 
the Government to open up the Reform 

uestion which had been settled, and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
be assured that there was no intention 
on his part of the House but to treat the 
question in a fair and impartial spirit, 
and candidly to examine the details. It 
was not his intention to import into the 
discussion the question of the compound- 
householder. He thought that the ques- 
tion was one which deserved earnest 
consideration, and he was sure that such 
would be accorded. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I have presented 
Petitions to-night from the borough of 
Birmingham, stating some facts bearing 
on this question that I should like in a 
sentence or two to state to the House. I 
do not pretend to say that the case of 
Birmingham requires more attention than 
that of other boroughs whose names I 
might give. For instance, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Walsall (Mr. C. 
Forster), who sits behind me, in all pro- 
bability could state just as much with 
respect to the borough which he repre- 
sents. But in the borough of Birming- 
ham, before composition was abolished, 
there were 36,000 male householders, I 
believe, who had never in the course of 
their lives paid a rate. The system of 
compounding was so universal—in most 
cases it was not optional, but was enforced 
by law over the whole town—that every 
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house of less value than £12, or even in | large family. Imagine how, under the 
some parts £15, was excused from rates | pressure of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
so far as the occupier was concerned, the | chequer, he has to lay out his small 
rate being paid by the owner. The dis- | income in order to provide everything 
tress which has prevailed since the’change | necessary for the support of that family! 
which has taken place has been some- | There is not a shilling which he earns 
thing very great—something really to | which has not to be appropriated to some 
excite the sympathy of all those who { purpose in the course of the week with 
have learnt the particulars. Summonses | that object. There is hardly any sur- 
have been issued, I think, in regard to | plus in vast numbers of these houses. 
one rate for more than £15,000, and more | There is no accumulated surplus in the 
than 5,000 distress warrants have been‘ bulk of them to meet the new demands 
issued. Several thousands of persons | which, in consequence of the action of 





have asked to be excused from rates, and 
the whole town of Birmingham has re- 
ceived this alteration of the law as a 
visitation, the severity of which has been 
aggravated by the belief that it was 
entirely needless. Now, the point of 
hardship to which my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Poor Law Board 
has specially referred, and to which he 
wishes to apply a remedy, is this—that 
the occupier of a house whose tenancy 
may last only for a week is or may be 
bound, and generally is bound, to pay 
rate for three months or for six months, 
and sometimes even for a longer period. 
That grievance, or rather that state of 
the law, existed in the case of Birming- 
ham, but the evil was not felt by the 
people, because the system of composi- 
tion afforded a complete shelter from that 
injustice, the tenant never being called 
upon to pay rates except as he paid his 
rent. He saw nothing of the tax- 
gatherer, and might leave his house in a 
week or a fortnight, but he never left 
having paid a rate for three or six months. 
When, therefore, the change was made 
two years ago the effect was to take 
away the whole of that shelter, and to 
bring upon the vast body of the house- 
holders of that town the evils, the suf- 
ferings, the obvious and notorious hard- 
ships and injustice described by my right 
hon. Friend on moving for leave to intro- 
duce his Bill. I think this is a matter 
which demands the special sympathy of 
the House. It is not a matter of any 
moment to hon. Members whether they 
pay a quarter’s rate more or less; but to 
the great body of the working men of this 
country whose livelihood every week de- 
pends upon their weekly wages, the 
matter is one of very great importance. 
The average earnings of the working 
man are from 15s. to 20s., or 30s., per- 
haps 40s. a week. He occupies a house 
with three or four rooms, often with a 
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Parliament two years ago, have been 
brought on these occupiers. And when, 
for the first time, the tax-gatherer came 
to them, having paid their weekly rents to 
this time, for a new charge, they could 
not understand why it was imposed on 
them. This, then, is a case which— 
apart from all questions of party, which 
influenced the House so much two years 
ago—demands the anxious consideration 
and sympathy of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman, acting on behalf of 
the Government, has been anxious not to 
interfere with what has been done two 
years ago, and not to stir up strife on 
this question, which then excited so much 
interest. He has treated it as an eco- 
nomical question. He has not treated it 
as a question of representation, but 
merely as a question of valuation and 
payment of rate; and he wishes the 
House to adopt a principle which shall 
extend throughout the whole of the coun- 
try, and which, I believe, will be even 
better than the system which was de- 
stroyed two years ago. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the city of York (Mr. J. Lowther) 
said, he thought it would be better to 
have no discussion now of this question. 
I am not sure that this is good advice, 
because I think it is very desirable that 
not only the Members of this House 
should have an opportunity for consider- 
ing the Bill, but that every constituency 
throughout the kingdom should also 
have that opportunity; and I believe 
they will learn much from the expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of Members 
of the House even in this first stage of 
the Bill. It is a question that is, at the 
first moment it is looked at, a little 
puzzling; but I must confess that the more 
I have considered and examined the Bill 
the more I think that no other proposal 
offers a satisfactory settlement of a ques- 
tion found to be embarrassing on the 
opposite side of the House so much as 
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this does. I know that the right hon. | such compounders, and they being all off 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. | the rate k were, of course, deprived 
Disraeli) and his Colleagues had no inten- | of the privilege of voting. He Sisal 


tion to inflict this hardship. We know | that the right hon. Gentleman would en- 
that in many places the hardship is great, deavour to remedy this grievance. 

and is extensively felt. We know that Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to bear 
the question of the franchise is fixed on | testimony to the fact that some legislation 
a basis from which it cannot be now re- | on this subject was absolutely necessary. 
moved, and we are now prepared more | There was no borough in the country 
than we were two years ago, or last} that had suffered more from the rate- 





year, to discuss the question without 
party heat; and I hope when the Bill 
comes on for second reading it will so 


aying clauses than Southwark. In the 
argest parish in Southwark—Bermond- 
sey—there was actually a decrease of 





recommend itself to both parties that it | 211 in the number of voters on the regis- 
will experience, not only a fair, but a} ter. Before the passing of the Reform 
most favourable acceptance. I should} Act the number of electors in that parish 
be glad to have the question settled by | was 5,878, and since its passing it only 
this Bill, which grapples in a manner | amounted to 5,667, including lodgers. 
somewhat novel with a great difficulty ; | All the other parishes had increased, and 
and I hope when it is discussed by gen- | the total increase of electors in the bo- 


tlemen in the country who understand 
this matter thoroughly—I mean those 
who are connected with Boards of Guar- 


rough was 5,385, the whole number of 
electors being 17,703. It was incon- 
venient to discuss the Bill now intro- 


dians, and with the expenditure and col- | duced at its present stage, because it was 
lection of rates—they will be able to give difficult to understand it. The Govern- 
to Members of the House such advice | ment, no doubt, were actuated by the 
aud such assistance as may enable us to | best intentions, and desired to provide a 
bring this question to a speedy and sa-| remedy for an evil, about the existence 





tisfactory issue. 

Mr. CHARLES FORSTER said, as 
the representative of a borough which 
was greatly affected by the ratepaying 
clauses, he begged to tender his thanks 
to the Government for their early atten- 
tion to the subject; but at the same 
time, he must reserve his opinion as to 
the adequacy of the proposed remedy 
till he had seen the Bull in print. 
also expressed regret that it was not pro- 
posed to abolish the present objectionable 
rating clauses and to re-establish the 
system of compound rating. In his own 
borough (Walsall) 200 summonses for 
non-payment of rates had been taken 


He | 


| of which there could be no doubt, and he 
| was satisfied that both sides of the House 
| would render their assistance to secure 
the passing of a measure which would 
secure that result. 
| Mr. A. JOHNSTON said, he thought 
| that the Government had exercised a 
wise discretion in refusing this Session to 
re-open the question that was supposed 
to be settled in 1867; but he should be 
very sorry that it should go forth to the 
country that the Liberal party, or any 
| great section of it, were satisfied wit 
that settlement. A great number of 
them were pledged to endeavour to dis- 
| connect, as soon as they possibly could 








out last week, and 1,500 more were ex- | do so consistently with the progress of 
pected. In the course of last year 1,600 | Public Business, the suffrage from the 
persons were summoned for the same | payment of rates. With all respect for 
cause, and 2,400 were excused on the | the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
ground of poverty, thus extending the | shire, he must say that such connection 
area of pauperism by the very machinery } was absurd, mischievous, and unconsti- 





devised to alleviate it. He hoped that 
the Government would fix an early day 
for the second reading of the Bill, as the 

uestion excited the greatest interest 
) rece the country. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he did not 
understand that the Bill would meet the 
case where, under local Acts, houses of 
large rents were compounded for. In 


the county of Surrey there were many 


‘tutional. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade spoke 
one word that he (Mr. Johnston) should 
be sorry to see go forth to the country 
without that little explanation which the 
right hon. Gentleman might not think 
right to give, but which he (Mr. John- 
ston) had no difficulty in giving for him. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
question of the suffrage was settled upon 
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acertain basis, and that it was impossible 
to move it from that basis; but he (Mr. 
Johnston) thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman merely meant that it would 
be impossible to move it higher up, not 
that it would be impossible to move it 
lower down, or to place it on some more 
satisfactory footing. He could not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
been in the very van of the Reform 
movement could pledge himself never to 
re-open the question, which those who 
sat on those Benches, could not regard 
as settled. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for amending the Law with respect to 
Rates assessed upon Occupiers for short terms, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Goscuey, Mr. 
Secretary Brucz, and Mr. Joun Brien. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY, in moving 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Law with respect to the Property of 
Married Women, said, it was similar ‘to 
one that was introduced last Session, 
which was read a second time and then 
referred to a Select Committee. That 
Committee reported in favour of several 
portions of the Bill, but recommended 
further inquiry; an inquiry which, 
owing to the lateness of the Session, 
could not then be made. He trusted 
that the Bill would be now accepted, and 
that the debate might be taken on the 
second reading. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law with respect to the Pro- 
perty of Married Women, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Russert Gurney, Mr. Heapiam, and 


Mr. Jacos Brieur. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20.) 


MARRIAGE WITH DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL.—LEAVE, 


Mr. THOMAS CHAMBERS, in mov- 
ing for leave to bring in a Bill to legalize 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
expressed his belief that the opening of 
a new Parliament was the right time for 
the introduction of a measure which had 
been frequently discussed in Parliament 
during the last twenty years, and which, 
on several occasions, had been adopted 
by that assembly by large majorities. 

Mr. CROSS said, he wished to give 
the hon. and learned Member for Mary- 
lebone Notice that he should feel it to be 
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his duty to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill. wai . 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to legalise Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Tuomas 
CuamBers and Mr. Morter. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 26th February, 1869. 


MINUTES.}—Sgtect Committes—On Private 
Bills, appointed. 

Pustic Bitts — First Reading—Lord Napier’s 
Annuity * (15); Governor General of India * 
(16); Fine Arts Copyright Consolidation and 
Amendment * (17) ; Habitual Criminals (18). 


THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, it might be 
interesting to their Lordships to hear a 
telegram which had just been received 
at the Colonial Office from the Governor 
of New Zealand. It was dated the 18th 
of January, and was to the following 
effect. He might add that a telegram 
had been received from Melbourne stating 
that the war in New Zealand was con- 
sidered to be at an end; but he could 
not, of course, say how far this latter 
opinion was to be relied on :— 

“ Nagatapa, the main stronghold of the rebels 
who perpetrated the Poverty Bay massacre, was 
captured by the Colonial Forces under Colonel 
Whitmore, on the 5th of January. Our loss did 
not exceed twenty-two in killed and wounded, 
while that of the rebels in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, amounted to about 200. This success 
has produced a salutary effect.” 


IABITUAL CRIMINALS BILL. 
PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, as the Bill which I shall con- 
clude by presenting to the House in- 
volves some considerable changes in the 
Criminal Law, I have given a general 
Notice that I shall call attention to Mea- 
sures for the further repression of Crime, 
thinking it would be most convenient to 
your Lordships that I should at the out- 
set explain the principles on-which the 
Government propose to legislate, and the 
general scope of the Bill. In order to 
make the subject clearer, I will first 
state very briefly the history of recent 
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legislation. In 1853, as your Lordships 
doubtless remember, after a very full 
discussion with respect to transporta- 
tion, it was resolved—partly on account 
of the evils of the system and partly on 
account of the strong remonstrances of 
our Australian colonies to which the con- 
victs had been sent—that it should to a 
considerable extent cease. An Act was 
accordingly passed imposing for the first 
time the sentence of penal servitude as 
a substitute for transportation in the 
greater number of cases. From that 
time, therefore, a diminution occurred 
in the number of convicts transported, 
and in a very short time transportation 
was limited to Western Australia and 
the Bermudas. Gibraltar I leave out of 
consideration, as the convicts are there 
simply employed on public works. The 
numbers sent to Western Australia of 
late years did not average more than 
about 460 per annum. At last, in con- 
sequence of strong remonstrances being 
made by the other Australian colonies, 
it was found necessary that transporta- 
tion should entirely cease, and it was 
accordingly announced by Mr. Cardwell 
in 1865 that, after the expiration of 
three years, transportation would be 
entirely discontinued. This has been 
consequently carried into effect. Now, 
on establishing the sentence of penal 
servitude, it was also arranged that 
convicts should obtain a remission ac- 
cording to their conduct while under- 
going their sentence, and be released 
under what is now termed a_ license, 
but which was better known as a ticket 
of leave. Considerable alarm being ex- 
cited in the public mind at the number 
of convicts thus scattered over the coun- 
try holding these tickets, a Commis- 
sion, presided over by my noble Friend 
Lord Grey, was appointed to examine the 
whole question of Penal Servitude, and 
report whether any changes were expe- 
dient ; and in 1863 the Commission issued 
an extremely able Report, containing 
several important recommendations. As 
this Bill, in a great measure, carries 
into effect the principles there laid down, 
I may state the substance of those re- 
commendations. The first was that sen- 
tences of penal servitude, which had been 
as short as three years, should not in 
future be passed for shorter terms than 
seven years. The second was, that the 
principle already recognized by the law 
of subjecting re-convicted criminals to 
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severer punishment should be more fully 
acted on. The third was, that convicts 
sentenced to penal servitude should be 
subjected, in the first place, to nine 
months’ separate imprisonment, and then 
to labour on public works for the re- 
mainder of the term for which they were 
sentenced, but with the power of earning 
by industry and good conduct an abridg- 
ment of this part of their punishment. 
The next recommendation was, that all 
male convicts who were not disqualified 
for removal to a colony should be sent 
to Western Australia during the latter 
part of their punishment. The fifth 
was, that those who might be unfit 
to be sent there, but might earn an 
abridgment of their punishment, and 
who might consequently be discharged 
at home under license, should be 
placed under strict supervision till the 
expiration of the terms for which 
they were sentenced, and that the neces- 
sary powers should be given by law for 
rendering this supervision effectual. In 
pursuance of that Report, in 1864 an 
Act was passed making considerable 
changes in our Criminal Law, the princi- 
pal being the extension of sentences of 
penal servitude from three years to five 
years, or in case of a previous conviction 
to not less than seven years. The pro- 
visions under which police supervision 
has since been carried out and the con- 
ditions under which licenses should he 
earned by good conduct were also laid 
down. It is important that the House 
should know the present number of con- 
victs under these sentences, and how far 
they seem to have been effectual. Now, 
when the Act of 1864 was under con- 
sideration, great doubts were expressed 
whether it was possible to carry out a 
satisfactory system by which the good 
conduct of convicts and their industry 
when employed on public works could 
be so measured that they should earn an 
abridgment of their sentences. In those 
doubts I myself shared; but I am bound 
to say that from all the information I 
have been able to gain the system has 
been to a great extent successful. Under 
the late Sir Joshua Jebb, who, although 
a very able public servant, certainly did 
not succeed so well in the later as in the 
earlier part of his career, there were 
great relaxations of discipline: but under 
the management of Colonel Henderson, 
who succeeded him, it has been found 
possible to exact from convicts the really 
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hard and patient industry which is neces- | all the different places where the convicts 
sary before they can obtain a remission; may be found, this supervision cannot 
of their sentences. If this good conduct | be efficient. I am anxious, however, 
and industry were measured merely by | that the House should not suppose that 
the officers who superintended them | in bringing forward this measure we are 


there might be some suspicion of a too! actuated by any feeling of panic or 
favourable view being taken; but the| alarm. It would be a decided mistake 
figures I shall quote leave no doubt that | to conclude that past legislation has been 
the work of the convicts is real work, | a complete failure, that crime has greatly 
which may fairly be considered satisfac- increased, or thatthere is anything in our 
tory. I find that the value of the work | position more calculated to excite alarm 
performed, by convicts at the three con- | in the public mind than at other times. 
vict prisons, Portland, Portsmouth, and | I know the great danger of referring to 
Chatham, was during last year £106,421, | statistics, for it is easy to pick out figures 
while the cost of maintaining those es- | to prove some particular conclusion, and 
tablishments was £110,532, so that the | it may be aptly retorted that there are 
earnings of the convicts nearly equalled | other figures leading to a different con- 
the whole expense to which the country | clusion. While, however, aware of that 
was put. I may mention, also, that at | danger, certain broad facts bearing on 
Chatham, where there are great facilities the question may be gathered. In 
for remunerative labour in making bricks | 1865-6 the indictable offences known to 
for public works, there was an actual|the police numbered 50,549, and in 
profit. In 1867—the last year for which | 1866-7 they were 55,538, showing an in- 
Returns have been issued—the average | crease of 4,989, or something under 10 
daily number of convicts at Chatham | per cent. That is not, perhaps, very 
was 990, and the value of their labour | satisfactory ; but, looking back to a longer 
was £40,898 7s., while the cost of} period, and taking—I am not able to find 
their maintenance and supervision was | precisely analogous figures—the con- 
£35,315 18s., there being thus a surplus | victions, excluding summary ones, I find 
of £5,582 9s. Another change, which that from 1856 to 1862 the annual 
formed part of the Act of 1864, was the average was 13,859, while in 1667 the 
establishment of police supervision ; and | number was 14,207. I begin with 1856, 
one of the principal objects of the present | because in the previous year the Criminal 
measure being to extend this, it is well | Jurisdiction Act was passed, which 
that I should state the results of that | placed many classes of offences under 
supervision. A great evil which was the jurisdiction of the magistrates, and 
apprehended from the close supervision | enabled a considerable number of crimes 
of convicts, released on tickets of leave,|to be dealt with summarily. Now, 
was that the necessity of reporting them- | although there is an apparent increase 
selves to the police and the constant sur- | of crimes from 13,859 to 14,207, your 
veillance of the police over them would ; Lordships must remember that in the in- 
prevent their obtaining an honest liveli- terval the population increased by nearly 
hood. So far, however, from that being 2,500,000, so that there is a decrease 
the case, it has in many cases afforded rather than an increase in proportion to 
great assistance in their earning an/ the population. These facts show that 
honest livelihood ; nor am I surprised at | crime has not in general largely in- 
it, for my opportunities of seeing the | creased. Then, again, the number of 
working of the system in Ireland con- | sentences to penal servitude was during 
vinced me that the supervision of the po- | the ten years ending 1857 2,374 a year, 
lice might be carried out so as effectually | while in 1867 it had fallen to 1,772. 
to prevent the recurrence of crime, and | Looking back, then, to see whether crime 
at the same time be no hindrance, but a} has increased or not, I think our system 
great assistance, to their obtaining em-| has been tolerably successful, and that 
ployment. There is, however, no central on the whole there is no increase in the 
registry or control, and no sufficient! crime of this country. Why, if so, I 
communication between the police au-; may be asked, do we come forward to 
thorities of different parts of the country ; | propose fresh legislation ? There are two 
and it is obvious that, without a complete | obvious reasons for this—one of a general 
network of communication and a regis-| nature, the other of a more special 
try easily accessible to the authorities of| character. One reason is that we 
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naturally obtain fresh experience from 
year to year as to the treatment of 
criminals—fresh opportunities of know- 
ledge as to the best mode of dealing with 
criminals, fresh means of knowing how 
crime is committed, and how it may be 
prevented, and how to make punishment 
more effectual and deterrent; so that 
it is necessary from time to time to re- 
adjust our system and make it more 
complete. But there is at the present 
time a special reason for carefully scruti- 
nizing and seeing whether we cannot 
improve our system, and that is the com- 
plete cessation of transportation; for 
though during the last few years we have 
not sent out to our colonies any very 
large number of convicts, it is obvious 
that for 500 convicts a year to remain 
in the country involves a considerable 
increase of the criminal population. 
Another reason for such an increase is 
that the operation of the Act of 1864, 
imposing longer sentences of penal ser- 
vitude, is beginning to tell. I hold in 
ny hand two interesting Returns, show- | 
ing the present number of convicts under 
detention in England and Wales, and 
the probable number in future years. 
The convicts now under detention are 
6,898 males, besides 552 at Gibraltar, 
making a total of 7,450, and 1,172 
females. It is not likely there will be 
any increase in the number of female 
convicts, as the transportation of females 
has ceased for a long time. Confining 
the calculation, therefore, to males, the 
probable number on the 31st of March, 
1869, will be 7,507; im 1870, 8,619; 
in 1871, 8,988; and in 1872, 9,146; 
the maximum estimated number in 
1877 will be 10,666. The calculation, 
of course, assumes that the amount of 
crime will be constant. As to the con- 
victs released on license or tickets of 
leave, the remission never exceeds one- 
fourth of the whole sentence, excluding 
the nine months passed in separate 
confinement, and the average length 
of remission is one year and seven 
months. The number of males now 
on license is 1,566, and of females, 
441. In 1870 it will probably be 1,705, 
and about ten years hence it will pro- 
bably be something under 3,000, if the 
proportion of crime remains the same. 
That, therefore, constitutes the number 
with which we shall have to deal at any 
one time. In dealing, however, with the 


criminal class, we must not confine our 
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attention to those convicted of grievous 
offences and undergoing penal servitude. 
We must view the pe bos of what are 
usually called the criminal classes, and I 
regret to say that, large as may appear 
the number of convicts I have just stated, 
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| the number of the criminal classes is far 


larger. It is, in fact, a great army—an 
army making war on society, and it is 
necessary that society should for its own 
defence make war upon them. Here 
then are the numbers of the criminal 
classes taken from the latest Returns. 
The average of 1865-6, 1864-5, and 
1863-4 show the following results :— 
Known thieves and depredators, 22,959 ; 
receivers of stolen goods, 3,095; prosti- 
tutes, 27,186; suspected persons, 29,468; 
vagrants and tramps, 32,938; making 
a total of 115,646. There was a de- 
crease last year of 2°8 per cent on this 
average. In the metropolis alone there 
were in 1866-7 14,648 persons living 
by dishonest means, and 5,628 pros- 
titutes; the numbers in 1865-6 being 
14,491, and 5,554 prostitutes. Now, 
the question that presents itself is 
this—How are we to deal with this vast 
mass of criminals—with this great army 
of crime with which we have to contend ? 
Various modes of repression have been 
suggested. Some think we ought to im- 
pose very stringent sentences—which to 
a certain extent was done by the Act of 
1864, for it very properly made the 
minimum length of penal servitude five 
years, and in case of a previous convic- 
tion seven years. That was, no doubt, 
wise legislation, and the policy may 
justly, I think, be carried somewhat fur- 
ther. That Act, however, left untouched 
the discretion of the Judges to sentence 
criminals to imprisonment instead of 
penal servitude—the consequence being 
that a very considerable number of crimi- 
nals do not come within the range of 
that system of discipline which has been 
judged best adapted to their reclamation. 
Some have gone so far—and I may men- 
tion among them the name of a gentle- 
man well known to your Lordships, and 
whose pamphlet on the subject many of 
you may have read—Mr. Henry Taylor 
—as to suggest that all persons convicted 
of felony a second or third time—per- 
sons, in fact, who are habitual offeniers 
—should be sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, and should actually be confined 
for life. I do not, however, think the 
public mind is prepared—at present at 
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all events—for such a system. Inde-|ment of death, have become, through 
pendent of the great expense it would | lapse of time and change of treatment, 
invoive—to which it may be answered | perfectly sane. Now there is no difficulty 
that the expense of their depredations is | in keeping those persons under sentence 
greater—I do not think the public are | of perpetual imprisonment, and it seems 
prepared for keeping such large numbers | to me that a similar system could be ap- 
of persons permanently in confinement. | plied to men who, having had a life sen- 
Not only that, but I honestly think that | tence imposed on them, are no longer, 
neither the country nor the Government | on account of infirmity or other reasons, 
has yet mastered the problem how to | fit to be employed on public works, and 
deal with persons who are under sen-| might properly be put under such re- 


tence of imprisonment for life. I wish, 
moreover, here to state my opinion, 
though further legislation on this point 
is not necessary, that it is essential that 
men who have committed grievous crimes 
should expect their sentence to be fully 
carried out, and that persons who have 
been sentenced for grievous crime should 
never, except under very exceptional 
circumstances, have their sentences re- 
laxed. When I was in Ireland the mat- 
ter had been very strongly brought under 
my notice. In Ireland the transporta- 
tion of criminals ceased fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago, and consequently there 
is a larger accumulation of prisoners 
under life sentences than in this country ; 
and my experience there showed me that 
there was this difficulty in imprisoning 
convicts for life—After a certain time 
they become unfitted by age or infirmity 
for public works, and there arises a great 
temptation to regard these men as having 
in some respect atoned for their serious 
crimes. Now, there are grave reasons 
why they should not be released. No 
doubt it often happened that a criminal 
who has committed a grievous but soli- 
tary crime may not be a thoroughly bad 
man, and so far as he is concerned he 
might, perhaps, be released without the 


straint only as is necessary to seclude 
{them from the public eye. That might 
| be combined with a certain amount of re- 
| mission—for it is always well to hold out 
hope, even to the most grievous offender. 
Without it you cannot enforce salutary 
discipline, and you ought to hold out a 
hope not of remission, but that, con- 
sequent on good behaviour, they would 
be removed from public works to those 
prisons where they .would be confined 
under restraints and conditions less irk- 
some. That, I admit, is not entirely 
germane to the Bill, but it is relevant 
to the main subject, and of such im- 
| portance that I desired to mention it. 
Now, if we reject the notion of placing 
all these habitual criminals under life 
sentences, upon what can we fel back ? 
It seems to me that the legislation of 
1864 and the system established under 
it suggest the alternative. I think that 
we should extend the range of the legis- 
lation then adopted—that is to say, that 
we should extend it to other classes of 
the criminal population ; and I think we 
are perfectly justified in shifting the 
burden of proof in certain cases from the 
accuser to the accused. Nobody honours 
more than I do the good old maxim of 
English Law that a man shall be pre- 








fear of his committing a fresh injury on | sumed innocent until he shall have been 
society. But then there is the deterrent! proved to be guilty; but there can be 
effect which the certainty that the sen- no harm—on the contrary, it seems to 
tence would be fully carried out is cal-|me perfectly consistent with justice to 
culated to have upon others. The prac-|the individual himself and to be de- 
- —— oo ene gr = ‘ Hg by a to aaa _ 
o deal with such men? e mode, I | who by repeated crimes have shown tha 
think, has been indicated in the Report | thay set the laws of society at defiance 
of a Committee or Commission; and it | should be placed under a different code 
has always seemed to me the only one. !—that a special law should be made 
Your Lordships are aware that there are | applicable to them—that, to a certain 
a considerable number of men both in | extent, they should be under a disability, 
Ireland and in England who are under- | and should have the burden of proving 
going sentences under the term of “ cri- | that they are earning a livelihood by 
minal lunatics.” Many of these men, | honest means. A man who has com- 
though out of their senses at the time of | mitted several crimes, falling under the 
the commission of their crimes, and {denomination of felony, may fairly be 
therefore rightly spared from the punish- | called upon to prove that he is living by 
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honest means, and, if he cannot prove it, | lates to that large class 6f criminals who 
should be sentenced to imprisonment. | are sentenced not to penal servitude but 
He will have all the other guarantees of | to imprisonment. e do not pro 

justice possessed by the innocent man— | to take away the discretion the Judges 
an open Court, a public hearing, andj now possess; but what is proposed is 
complete publicity, all of which are that whenever a man is a second time 
safeguards for a free and innocent man, | convicted of felony, if on his second con- 
not being oppressed or unjustly treated ; | viction he does not receive sentence of 
but on the assumption that he has once | penal servitude, it shall be part of his 
been proved a criminal he will be put upon | sentence that, for seven years, he shall 
his proof that he is nolonger so. These remain under the supervision of the 
are the main principles which the Go-! police over and above his term of 
vernment propose to’ lay down, and I | imprisonment. We propose that a police- 
will now shortly explain the provisions | constable may at any time, during those 
of the Bill. The first part of it relates | seven years, without warrant, bring such 
to men who are in the possession of a man before a magistrate, and call upon 
tickets of leave. It is at present pro-| him to show that he is getting a liveli- 
vided that such men, if brought before a | hood honestly. We do not make the 
magistrate, and if they fail to satisfy the | plan so severe as in the other case, but 
magistrate that they are not earning | we propose that the magistrate shall 
an honest livelihood, they may be re- | satisfy himself that the convict is not 
mitted to undergo their original term of | obtaining an honest livelihood, and in 
imprisonment. Now, we propose that a|that case shall have power to sentence 
man holding such a ticket may, at any him to imprisonment for any term not 
time, be summoned bya police-constable exceeding one year. We also propose 
before a magistrate and called upon to | that if a police-constable shall find such 
show that he is earning an honest liveli- a person in any public place, such as is 
hood, the burden of proof resting on | defined in the Vagrant Act, in such cir- 
him. If he cannot prove his honesty, | cumstances as to make it probable that 
he will be remitted to undergo his origi- | he is about to commit or aid in commit- 
nal sentence of penal servitude. Then, | ting a felony, he may likewise be brought 
in order to make supervision more | before a magistrate, and, if the circum- 
effectual, we propose a central registry | stances render his dishonest purpose 
of licenses, the Chief Commissioner of probable, shall be imprisoned for not 
Police in the metropolis keeping a more than a year. We further propose 
register of all licenses throughout the | that if any person under police supervi- 
country. We propose, further, that sion, shall be found in a private dwell- 
officers shall be appointed by the Se- | ing-house, or in those appurtenances 
cretary of State to furnish all such par- | of a private dwelling-house well known 
ticulars as may be required in order to | to the law, then also he may be brought 
establish a complete system of communi- | before a magistrate and, on the case be- 
cation throughout the country, so as to | ing proved, sentenced to a like imprison- 
form a complete network of supervision | ment. He will be under this supervision 
of criminals in every part of the country. | for seven years cs the term of his 
This is obviously essential, for otherwise | imprisonment, and will be subject to 
a man convicted in the metropolis may | imprisonment in any of the cases I have 


go to some part of the country where! mentioned. The next portion of the 


the authorities possess no information Act refers to a man convicted of felony 
about him, so that there is no control | for the third time—I think that when a 
over his conduct. It will also, no doubt, | man has been so convicted for the third 
be convenient to carry out the plan of time, he falls so entirely under the cata- 
photographing convicts, which has been | gory of habitual offenders that it is but 
sane by my noble Friend Lord | right to take away the Judge’s discretion 
Carnarvon, and which I believe has been | of imposing imprisonment, and to insist 
partially carried out and has been found that in all cases such an offender shall 
a very effective protection. In this part | be sentenced to not less than seven years’ 
of the Bill the existing system in rela-' penal servitude. This, however, is sub- 
tion to criminals holding licenses is ject to the proviso that one of the con- 
strengthened, but is not considerably | victions shall have been within five years; 
changed. The next part of the Bill re- | for it would be hard on a man who may 
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have been honest for a considerable 
period, but has at last relapsed, that his 
old crime should be brought back with 
such severity as to subject him to so 
severe a sentence without any option. 
This class of offenders, if sentenced to 
seven years’ penal servitude, will be sub- 
ject for the remainder of his life to the 
conditions imposed on the previous class. 
We do not propose to compel him to 
show that he is earning an honest liveli- 
hood, but we think it will be sufficient 
—he having been seven years under 
supervision—if he is placed in the posi- 
tion of a rogue and vagabond. If found at 
any time during his life in circumstances 
indicative of an intention to commit a 
felony, he will accordingly be subject 
to a year’s imprisonment. Such men 
lead a continual life of crime, looking 
upon it as a profession, and on imprison- 
ment as one of the chances of war which 
it is possible to avoid. It is necessary, 
therefore, to place them under perma- 
nent supervision. This completes the 
alterations we propose as regards cri- 
minals sentenced for felony. But there 
is a special class deserving of attention 
as much, or perhaps, more than others 
—the receivers of stolen goods. But for 
them the criminal would have no means 
of disposing of his plunder, and in pro- 
portion as we lessen the facility of doing 
that we shall diminish crime. At pre- 
sent it is necessary, in order to punish 
a receiver, to prove that he has re- 
ceived goods knowing them to be 
stolen; but we propose that where any 
man has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment, if afterwards accused of being a 
receiver of stolen goods, the burden of 
proof shall be put upon him to show 
that he did not know the goods were 
stolen. We shall treat him as a sus- 
pected man, and we hope by that means 
to bring within the net of the law a 
great part of a class who are—I was 
almost about to say—more guilty than 
their miserable dupes and accomplices. 
There remains another and a very large 
class—vagrants, or, as they are more 
properly styled, rogues and vagabonds. 
This class has hitherto escaped being 
regarded in the eye of the law as cri- 
minal. We propose to strengthen the 
law in this respect. Though not, like 


convicted criminals, within the definition 
of suspected persons, they are at present 
under the Vagrant Act, and if found in 
a dwelling-house or public place, under 
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circumstances indicating an intention of 
committing an unlawful act, they may be 
summarily sentenced to imprisonment. 
It is necessary, however, to prove some 
overt act. With this proviso we propose 
to dispense—so that if there is sufficient 
evidence to convince a magistrate that 
the vagrant was there with an unlawful 
purpose he will come under the provi- 
sions of the Vagrant Act. In some parts 
of the country where, perhaps, the magis- 
trates have not been well acquainted 
with the subtleties of the law, rogues and 
vagabonds have been swept away by not 
paying attention to the condition of an 
overt act. That, however, is not at pre- 
sent legal, but, as it has been found 
effective, we propose that henceforth no 
overt act shall be necessary. There are 
other provisions of minor importance ; 
one of them relates to pawnbrokers, who 
frequently give great facilities for the 
disposal of stolen goods, and to whom we 
propose to extend certain provisions of 
an Act passed a few years ago for Scot- 
land, but with which I need not trouble 
your Lordships. One other change will, 
we think, be generally approved. All 
who have studied police reports must 
have remarked the frequency of brutal 
assaults on police-constables, and I think 
your Lordships will all be of opinion that 
the police, who are the guardians of the 
law, and who execute their duties, I 
must say, with a courage which does 
them the highest credit, should be well 
protected by the law. At present, in the 
metropolis—for what reason I am at a 
loss to conceive, for police constables are 
as much exposed to assaults there as 
elsewhere—the punishment for such 
assaults is only one month’s imprison- 
ment, while in the rest of the country it 
may amount to two. We propose that 
in all cases a magistrate may impose im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months. 
I have now put before the House the 
general principles on which we propose 
to legislate, and have explained the 
main provisions of the Bill. We do not 
assert that on examination its details 
may not be found capable of improve- 
ment, but I believe it is based on sound 
principles—principles of justice and of 
due protection to society, and I have a 
confident expectation that, if passed into 
law, as I trust it will be, without ma- 
terial alteration, while it will not dimin- 
ish in any degree the liberties of free and 
innocent men, it will materially strengthen 
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that security for life and property which 


it must be the paramount object of every 
civilized Government to maintain. 


Bill for the more effectual 
of Crime, presented, by the 
Seal. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: Of 
the many valuable provisions of the Bill 
I think none will be more effective in the 
repression of crime than that which re- 
fers to the receivers of stolen goods. I 
am persuaded that if it be possible to 
reduce the number of these men by 
throwing greater difficulties in the way 
of their carrying on their trade, and by 
punishing more severely those who are 
detected, you will do more to repress 
crime than in any other way. Even at 
present the great difficulty of a burglar 
or housebreaker is in getting rid of large 
quantities of valuable property ; for if he 
has stolen a quantity of plate he is afraid 
to take it to his own or a friend’s house 
lest he should be detected. His great 
object, accordingly, is to have it con- 
verted as soon as possible into a different 
form; and the consequence is that cru- 
cibles and smelting-pots are going on all 
day and all night in this great city. I 
believe that in a very large number of 
cases the whole of the plate is reduced 
within two or three hours of the rob- 
bery, or even less, to ingots of silver. 
As for spoons, forks, and jewellery, they 
are not taken so readily to the smelting- 
pot; but to well-known places, where 
there is a pipe, similar to that which 
your Lordships may have seen—I hope 
none may have seen it of necessity—in a 
pawnbroker’s shop. I have had a de- 
scription of the process from practi- 
tioners. The thief taps, the pipe is 
lifted up, and in the course of a minute 
a hand comes out covered with a glove, 
takes up the jewellery, and gives out the 
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“We make it a rule never to ask ques- 
tions, and for our convenience we break 
4 such articles as soon as possible.” 
I have no doubt that persons who are in 
the habit of buying such articles without 
asking questions do find it for their con- 
venience to break them up as soon as 
possible. Once the stones are taken out 
of articles of jewellery and the setting is 
broken up, almost every possibility of 
detection is at an end. This being so, I 
would not, in the case of the receivers of 
stolen property, stand on the minutiz of 
strict evidence. I would put the onus of 
proof on persons well known to the police 
as receivers of stolen property to show 
that property found in their posses- 
sion had been obtained by them rightly 
and honestly. I am inclined to think 
that, by such provisions as have been 
indicated by my noble Friend, a very 
great and very beneficial effect will be 
produced. I would just ask my noble 
Friend whether it is intended that per- 
sons, placed under supervision for seven 
years, shall be at liberty during that time 
to change their residence or quit the dis- 
trict in which they have been living. I 
think, my Lords, that when all the facts 
are before us we shall be able to come to 
a more consolatory conclusion than has 
been come to by my noble Friend. 
Though undoubtedly there are many 
thousands of persons living by surrep- 
titious means—by robberies and larce- 
nies—I am convinced that a very great 
number of those criminals are open 
to efforts for their reformation, and that 
the professional thieves and burglars— 
the criminals who take up robbery and 
burglary as a profession—are not a 
twentieth of the number alluded to by 
my noble Friend. I repeat, my Lords, 
that I think such amendments in the law 
as the noble Earl has indicated will do 
very great good, especially in the case of 


money for it. But, my Lords, I am| the receivers of stolen property. 


sorry to say that the —_—- of stolen 
goods is carried on not 

only. I regret to say that there are 
tradesmen of high standing in this town 
who follow the practice. Your Lordships 
may have aed in the newspapers re- 
cently a case of the robbery of a very 
valuable necklace. It appeared on the 
hearing of the case that the necklace in 
question, which was one with stones and 
very rich setting, had been carried to a 
jeweller, who instantly broke it up. On 
eing asked for an explanation, he said, 


y a low class} 





Lorpv HOUGHTON: My Lords, I 
think it would be very desirable that, 
when we come to discuss this Bill in a 
future stage, we should have more exact 
details of the working of the Act of 1864 
than those which have been stated by 
my noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal. 
I opposed the passing of that Act, and I 
am now of opinion that it would be very 
important for your Lordships to have 
something more than the assurance of 
my noble Friend that it has worked well. 
I should like that before your Lordships 
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come to the same conclusion on the point 
as my noble Friend, we should be satis- 
fied that the Act of 1864 has not had the 
effect of preventing ticket of leave men 
from obtaining employment, and from 
their being Sonbed in the general 
population. 

t GREY: My Lords, the sugges- 
tion of my noble Friend (Lord Houghton) 
deserves consideration. I hope that du- 
ring the progress of this measure we shall 
have the fullest information possible as to 
the working of the existing law; and I 
venture to suggest that, in order to make 
that information clear and satisfactory, 
the proper course would be to refer this 
Bill to a Select Committee. On this 
subject of the Criminal Law we have 
already had more than one inquiry in 


this and the other House of Parliament, | 


and I think great benefits have resulted 


from those inquiries. I think, therefore, | 


that when so large an alteration as this 
is proposed, and considering the early 
period of the Session, it is highly desir- 
able that the measure just sketched out 
should be brought carefully under the 
consideration of a Select Committee. I 
am certain that course would not throw 
any difficulty in the way of legislation, 
but would make our legislation more 
satisfactory to ourselves and to the pub- 
lic, and I hope, also, more complete. 
Having made that remark, I may observe 
further that, from the sketch of the pro- 
posed measure given us by my noble 
Friend, it appears to me that the Bill 
proceeds on right principles, and will do 
something to retrieve the error committed 
by Parliament in 1864, when professing 
to act on the Report of the Committee 


of the previous year. The only sentence | 


in the speech of my noble Friend 


which I heard with regret was that | 


in which I understood him to say 


that Sir Joshua Jebb—who, I believe, | 


was one of the ablest and best public 
servants of his time—in the later 
period of his official life had not suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the discipline of 
the Convict establishment as efficiently 
as it ought to have been conducted. I 
think it is only due to Sir Joshua Jebb 
to say that, having paid great attention 
to the evidence brought before the 
Penal Servitude Commission in 1863, I 
believe that any failure there was in 
maintaining the discipline of the Convict 
establishment and making the punish- 
ment as formidable to offenders as it 
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ought to be was not owing to an 
fault of Sir Joshua, but principally to 
the fault of Parliament itself. senti- 
| mental feeling in favour of prisoners had 
prevailed in the public mind for some 
time before, and Parliament and the 
| Government, acting under the pressure 
(of that sickly feeling, had unduly re- 
| stricted the length of wrmienees Preeet 
| upon criminals and had established regu- 
‘lations which did not enable Sir Joshua 
| Jebb to carry out the system of punish- 
(ment with that strictness and determi- 
/nation which, if he had had the power, I 
\believe he would have been only too 
glad to employ. I am firmly persuaded 
| that in dealing with the criminal classes 
real mercy to them, as well as justice to 
society, requires that there should be no 
shrinking from a course of stern deter- 
mination. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
| Lords, Iam not on this occasion going 
,to make any observations on the Bill 
_ which the noble Earl (the Lord Privy Seal) 
| is about to lay upon the table, and which 
|is not yet before us. As far as I can 
| judge from his statement, the Bill seems 

to be a salutary one, and one which will 
recommend itself to those who hold salu- 
|tary ideas on this subject. I want to 
say a word on the proposition of my 
noble Friend who has just sat down, 
that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. It may, perhaps, become ad- 
visable to refer the merely mechanical 
details of the measure to a Select Com- 
mittee ; but I earnestly hope the princi- 
ples of the Bill will be examined and 
settled by a Committee of the Whole 
House, and not delegated to a Select 
Committee. I think it would be da- 
maging to the character of the House to 
withdraw from the responsibility of pub- 
| licity the opinions of those who influence 
the decisions of the House on questions 
| of such magnitude. I submit that, if the 
| Bil is sent upstairs, the duty of the 
| Select Committee should be carefully 
confined to the details, and that the 
| wider matter of principle should be de- 
| cided upon by the wider discretion of the 
House itself. 

Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, like my 
noble Friend who has just sat down, I 
rise, not to make any observations as to 
the details of the Bill, but to say a word 
as to the further progress of the mea- 
sure. A proposition has been made that 
the Bill should “be referred to a Select 
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Committee, and that the Select Com- 
mittee should inquire into the working 
of the Act of 1864—a process which, if 
the inquiry is to be a careful one, would 
involve the taking of evidence. Now, 
the Bill of the Government is one founded 
on certain distinct principles, and I ap- 
prehend it will be your Lordships’ duty, 
on the second reading, to consider and 
decide whether those principles can be 
safely adopted in the legislation of this 
country. From what we have heard 
from the noble Earl I think there is 
something very wholesome in the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Bill; but I ap- 
prehend that on the second reading it 
will be for your Lordships to pronounce 
an opinion as to whether those princi- 
ples are worthy your acceptance or not. 
lf your Lordships should pass the second 
reading and then delegate the subject to 
a Select Committee to take evidence as 
to the principle on which you should le- 
gislate, that would be tantamount to 
shelving the Bill for this Session. I hope 
that when the Bill is before us your 
Lordships may find it is one the prin- 
ciple of which ought to meet with the 
approbation of your Lordships’ House. 
It it should, it may be useful to have the 


Bill go to a Select Committee, not that | 
the Select Committee may take evidence, | 


but that they may consider the details 
and the working of the Bill; though, 
even with respect to such points, I think 
the subject of our criminal law is so in- 
teresting that the details of a Bill like 
this might well be settled in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. At all events, 
I must express my hope that the Govern- 
ment will not refer this Bill to a Select 
Committee for the purpose of having evi- 
dence taken. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
thought the Bill might be advantage- 
ously referred to a Select Committee, 
whose labours he thought would greatly 
assist the House in their subsequent 
legislation. 

Tue Eart or LICHFIELD asked the 
noble Earl who introduced the Bill, whe- 
ther he could give him any information 
as to the number of persons likely to 
come under the supervision of the police, 
after a second conviction, under the pro- 
visions of the Bill? He held a strong 


opinion that police supervision, as at 
present exercised, was utterly inefficient. 
He gathered from the noble Ear!’s state- 
ment that no discretion was to be left to 
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the Judges or to the committing magis- 
trates as to whether they would give a 
seven years’ sentence of police supervi- 
sion or not, as such a sentence was to 
follow as a matter of course upon a se- 
cond conviction. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
could not give an answer to the noble 
Earl’s question at the present moment, 
but he would take care to put himself in 
a position to answer it on a future day. 
He might point out, however, that the 
provisions of the Bill did not relate solely 
to police supervision, but also rendered 
criminals, after a second conviction, sub- 
ject to certain specified regulations, by 
which persons other than the police 
would be enabled to bring them before 
a magistrate for examination. He was 
greatly obliged to the House for the at- 
tention with which they had listened to 
his explanation of the provisions of the 
Bill, and he must express his entire con- 
currence with the view of the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Cairns), 
that the proper time for the considera- 
tion of the principles of the Bill was 
upon the second reading. He also agreed 
with the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) in deprecating 
the practice of the House, which ob- 
tained too much, of sending Bills of im- 
portance before a Select Committee up- 
stairs. The result of such a course—as 
he had been often told—was that the 
proceedings of their Lordships, however 
just and right they might be, failed to 
obtain that credit to which they were 
entitled, or to attract adequate public 
attention. After what had passed that 
evening, he thought it would be better 
to postpone further discussion upon the 
Bill until the second reading, when their 
Lordships would have had an opportunity 
of examining the provisions of the Bill 
for themselves, and when the Govern- 
ment would be in a position to determine 
what course it would be-proper for them 
to adopt with regard to the measure. 


Bill read 1°; to be printed ; and to be 
read 2* on Friday next. (No. 18.) 


LORD NAPIER’S ANNUITY BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to enable Lord Napier of Magdala to 
receive the full benefit of the salary of Member 
of Council for the Presidency of Bombay, not- 
withstanding his being in receipt of an annuity 
granted to him under the Act 3st and 32d Vict. 
cap. 31—Was presented by The Duke of Aroyxt ; 
read 1*, (No. 15.) 
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GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to define the powers of the Governor 


General of India in Council at meetings for | 


making laws and regulations, and to make better 
provision for making laws and regulations for 
certain parts of India ; and for certain other pur- 
poses— Was presented by The Duke of Arey ; 
read 1%, (No. 16.) 


FINE ARTS COPYRIGHT CONSOLIDATION AND 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. } 


A Bill for consolidating and amending the Law 
of Copyright in works of Fine Art— Was presented 
by The Lord Wxsrzury ; read 1*. (No. 17.) 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Standing Order Committee on, appointed ; The 
Lords following, together with the Chairman of 
Committees, were named of the Committee :— 
Ld. President, Ld. Privy Seal, D. Somerset, M. 
Winchester, M. Bath, M. Ailesbury, E. Devon, 
E. Airlie, E. Hardwicke, E. Carnarvon, E. 
Romney, E. Chichester, E. Powis, E. Verulam, 
E. Saint Germans, E. Morley, E. Stradbroke, 
E. Amherst, Ld. Chamberlain, V. Eversley, Ld. 
Steward, L. Camoys, L. Saye and Sele, L. Colville 
of Culross, L. Sondes, L. Foley, L. Dinevor, L. 
Sheffield, L. Colchester, L. Silchester, L. De 
Tabley, L. Wynford, L. Portman, L. Stanley of 
Alderley, L. Belper, L. Ebury, L. Churston, L. 
Egerton, L.. Hylton, and L, Penrhyn. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


All petitions relating to Standing Orders which 
shall be presented during the present Session re- 
ferred to the Standing Order Committee, unless 
otherwise ordered. 


OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS. 


The Lords following ; 
Steward, L. Colville of Culross, and L. Stanley of | 
Alderley, were appointed, with the Chairman of | 
Committees, a Committee to select and propose | 
to the House the names of the five Lords to form | 
a Select Committee for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 26th February, 1869. 


MINUTES.) — Serecr Commirrer — Standing 
Orders, Mr. Hastings Russell added. 

Suprtxr—considered in Committee—SuprieMent- 
any Estmares. 

Pusuic Bitts—Resolution in Committee — Beer- 
houses, &c. 

Ordered — Stannaries ; Beerhouses, &c. ; Sea 
Birds Preservation; Law of Evidence ; 


Court of Common Pleas (County Palatine of 
Lancaster) *, 
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viz, M. Bath, La. | 
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First Reading — Assessed Rates* [21]; Beer. 
houses, &c. [22]; Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister* [23]; Stannaries [24]; Law 
of Evidence [25]; Court of Common Pleas 
(County Palatine of Lancaster) * [26]. 


Common Juries. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN SHEEP. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CARNEGIE asked, Whether it 
| Was true, as stated in one or two of the 
public journals of the preceding day, that 
some sheep recently oe pee from Ant- 
werp had been found suffering from 
sheep-pox ? 
| Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, 
| said, he had caused inquiries to be made 
} on the subject, and it would be satisfac- 
| tory for hon. Members to know that the 
| fact was as follows:—On Wednesday, a 
cargo of sheep had been landed at the 
| Victoria Dock from Antwerp, which had 
| been marked by the inspector for a 
/second examination; but, upon giving 
that full examination, they had been 
passed as entirely free from disease. 





ARMY—THE NEW ZEALAND WAR 
MEDAL.—QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, When the Medal promised by the 
late Secretary of State for War on the 
6th of last July to the Naval and Mili- 
tary Forces engaged in the late Cam- 
paigns in New Zealand is likely to be 
issued ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, 
that the medal promised to the forces 
engaged in the late campaigns in New 
Zealand would be ready shortly, and the 
Estimates presented on the preceding 
day included a sum for them. 


| 





SPECIAL AND COMMON JURIES., 
QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, Whe- 
ther the Government intend, during the 
present Session, to introduce any measure 
founded upon the Report and Recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee on 
Special and Common Juries made in the 
last Session of Parliament ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, said, it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill, which 
he hoped shortly to lay before the House, 
embodying several of the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee of last 
Session. 
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IRELAND—LAW OF LANDLORD AND 
TENANT.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. DOWNING said, he would be 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministry to introduce a Bill for 
the amendment of the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant in Ireland during the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament; and, if not, 
what are the intentions of the Ministry 
= regard to legislation on the sub- 
ject 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, on this subject he must 
refer the hon. Member to what was said 
by his right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury on the first night of the 
Session, when he volunteered the state- 
ment before a Question had been asked, 
that nothing but physical impossibility, 
or in other words, want of time in the 
present Session, had deterred the Go- 
vernment from dealing with this great 
question ; and it was that, and that alone, 
which prevented them taking any action 
upon it. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he would beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Irish Members were to understand, from 
the Answer just given by the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, that Her Majesty’s 
Government would not introduce a mea- 
sure during the present Session to amend 
the law relating to the tenure and im- 
provement of land in Ireland; and, in the 
event of Government being only pre- 
vented from attempting to legislate on 
the question owing to its being physically 
impossible, as stated by the Chief Secre- 
tary, whether a statement would be made 
as to the principles on which the Go- 
vernment would propose to legislate on 
the question hereafter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has asked me two Questions— 
first, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have abandoned all hope or intention of 
bringing in a Bill on the subject of the 
relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland during the present Session; and 
next, whether, if they do not, they will 
make some declaration of principle on 
which they would proceed to legislate. 
In answer to the first of these Questions, 
I should say, following up what has been 
stated by my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, that we do not see 
the smallest possibility of there being 
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any such state of circumstances in the 
resent Session as would enable us to 
introduce a Bill on this important sub- 
ject with the due consideration which its 
real importance demands. With regard 
to the second Question, I think it would 
not be expected that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should endeavour to state their 
policy—and it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to make intelligible any such state- 
ment, unless it was accompanied by all 
those details and particulars which could 
only be presented in the former case. 


SLAVE TRADE—BRAZILIAN VESSELS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SAMUELSON said, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the circumstances 
which led to the passing of the Act 
8 & 9 Vict. c. 122, for the suppression of 
the African Slave Trade in Brazilian 
vessels, have not ceased to exist; and 
whether it is the intention of Government 
to take measures for the repeal of the 
said Act, with a view to rendering more 
intimate our relations with the Brazilian 
Empire ? 

. GLADSTONE said, in reply, that 
it was the intention of the Government 
to take measures for the repeal of the 
Act in question, commonly known as the 
‘* Aberdeen Act ;” and he believed that 
his noble Friend (the Earl of yeni 
had on the preceding evening introduc 
a Bill into the House of Lords for that 


purpose. 


ARMY—MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
QUESTION. 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether, from the ‘“‘ Letter of 
Service”’ appointing His Royal Highness 
the Field Marshal Commanding in Chief, 
such appointment appears to have been 
made for life or for a lesser period ; 
whether the Secretary of State for War 
may recommend to Her Majesty persons 
for Commissions, either directly or by 
purchase ; whether it is consistent with 
military discipline and the regulations of 
the Service to appeal from a decision of 
the Field inca! Gomnnatiieg in Chief, 
or of the Military Secretary, to the 
Secretary of State for War; whether all 
high military appointments are first sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for War 
for his approval; and, further to ask, 

N 
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whether, regarding both efficiency and | 
economy, it is the intention of the Go-| _7H® PATENT LAWS.—QUESTION. 


vernment to inquire into the expediency; Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
of concentrating the duties of the War | would beg to ask Mr. Attorney General, 
Office and Horse Guards in one Office, | Whether it be the intention of the Go- 
under the exclusive control of a Minister vernment to introduce during the present 
responsible to Parliament ? Session any measure for the amendment 
Mr. CARDWELL: The “ Letter of of the Patent Laws ; and, if so, whether 
Service” appointing His Royal Highness | it is the intention of the Government to 
the Field. Marshal-Commanding-in-Chief embody in the Bill the ‘‘ Recommenda- 
conveys the appointment, not for any tions” of the Royal Commission (dated 
specified time, but during Her Majesty’s July 29, 1864) appointed to into the 
pleasure. The Secretary of State does , working of the Law relating to Letters 
not recommend to Her Majesty persons | Patent for Inventions ? 
for commissions, either directly or by _ Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
purchase. Commissions in the Artillery | there were so many important questions 
and Engineers are given entirely by open | to be dealt with that he was not able to 
competition ; the commissions without | hold out any confident expectation that 
purchase in the Line are given either by the Government would be able to deal 
open competition at Sandhurst or by with the question of the Patent Laws 


selection to deserving non-commissioned | this Session. 


officers ; and commissions by purchase are | 

iven by qualifying examination. Per- | 

aps I may be permitted to add that in | 
my opinion it would be very unfortunate | 
if patronage connected with the Army | 
were transferred from the General-Com- | 
manding-in-Chief to a political Officer. 
It is not consistent with military disci- | 
pline and the regulations of the Office to 
— from a decision of the Field- | 

arshal-Commanding-in-Chief to the 
Secretary of State for War, and that is 
perfectly consistent with the fact that 
reference is constantly made to the 
Secretary of State in cases of special 
importance and difficulty ; and further, 
that, if at any time the discipline of the 
Army were to fall into an unsatisfactory 
state, the Secretary of State for War 
would not be exonerated from responsi- 
bility if he omitted to take measures to | 
prevent the continuance of that state of 
things. There are not, so far as I know, 
any decisions of the Military Secretary ; 
his duty is to convey the decisions of 
His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief. All high military 
appointments are first submitted to the 
Secretary of State for War for his 
approval. There is no need for an in- 
quiry whether it is expedient to concen- 
trate the duties of the War Office and 
Horse Guards in one office, because Her 
Majesty’s Government, and I believe the 
House, are perfectly satisfied, without 


endowed 





inquiry, that it would be very expedient 
to concentrate them in one office, and | 
that expediency is wholly irrespective of | 


any changes in the functions properly | 
belonging to the two Offices. | 


Sir Patrick O Brien ' 


EXEMPTIONS FROM POOR RATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he would 
beg to ask the President of the Poor 
Law Board, Whether it be the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to take 
any step, during the present Session, 
fully to exempt Public Hospitals, Infirm- 
aries, Dispensaries for the Sick, and 
mshouses from liability to 
rating to the Relief of the Poor? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied that that was 
a very large Question—a much larger 
one, indeed, than it appeared to be as 
put by the hon. Member. It would be 
very difficult to confine any such exemp- 
tions to public hospitals, infirmaries, 
dispensaries for the sick, and endowed 
almshouses. The Sunday schools, for 
instance, had been omitted from the list ; 
and again, there was the question of 
endowed schools. If they were to exempt 
endowed almshouses the question would 
arise whether endowed schools should 
not be admitted to a similar privilege. 
Then they came to the public buildings, 
municipal buildings, and county build- 
ings. The question was, in fact, an 
exceedingly large and complicated one 
and it was not the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take any steps in 
the matter this Session. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. RAIKES, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the present system of Irish Re- 
presentation and to put Questions to 
Her Majesty’s Government thereon, 
said, he was conscious that the House 
must feel as fully as he did the de- 
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sure for the re-distribution of seats for 
England and Wales, even though they 
were compelled to do so without that 
mature deliberation and careful inquiry 
which they might have wished to bestow 
|on the subject. Since then it had been 
| generally recognized by both sides of the 
| House that the question of Reform ought 
to be treated as a whole, and that the 
franchise and re-distribution of seats 











sirability of such a question as this | should be dealt with in one measure. 
being taken up by abler and more ex- | That policy had been pursued with re- 
perienced hands than his, but as no/| gard to land and Scotland, but not 
Member better qualified seemed disposed with re to Ireland. One of the 
to deal with it he hoped the House would | painaioal objections offered to such a 
not refuse him the kind indulgence | course as that of separating the two 
which it usually accorded to those who , measures from each other was the possi- 
addressed it for the first time. In the | bility that a dissolution might possibly 
first place, it would be necessary for intervene between the passing of the 
him to review some of the principal in- | Franchise Bill and the introduction of a 
cidents of the Reform legislation of the | measure for the re-distribution of seats. 
last few years, but he hoped to do so | Now that was precisely what had occurred 
without any superfluous reference to | with regard to Ireland—and at what a 
those controversies which took place crisis in her history. That Her Majesty 
at the time. It would be in the recol- | should be advised to dissolve Parliament 
lection of the House that in the course | and appeal to a constituency but half re- 
of last Session the Government intro- | formed, a mere apology for an electoral 
duced Reform Bills for Ireland and | body, and rather the ghost of the old con- 
Scotland ; and that, whilst that for Scot- | stituency than the germ of the new, had 
land had the good fortune to emerge | been hitherto regarded as little short of a 
from the Legislature a complete and per- mockery of representative institutions. 
fect measure, such a fate did not befall Yet that was precisely what had oc- 
that for Ireland, for at a very early curred in dealing with Ireland; nor did 
period of its career those most important | the anomalous state of her representa- 
clauses which had reference to the re- tion end there. By the Acts of 1866-7 ~ 
distribution of seats were withdrawn, | England had one representative for 
and only those relating to the franchise | every 41,000 of population, Wales had 
became law, the Government believing | one for every 38,000, and Scotland one 
that it would be impossible for them to | for every 52,000, or thereabouts. Ivre- 
carry at that time any measure on which land had one for every 56,000, and al- 
any serious difference of opinion existed. though that state of things might be 
He would ask the House to go back a viewed with calmness by those who al- 
little earlier in the history of Reform. | ways expected Ireland to occupy an in- 
In 1866, a measure was introduced by ferior position, he doubted whether the 
the Government of Lord Russell, which | House would be content to allow her 
contemplated treating the question of to be worse treated in this matter than 
Reform in two separate parts, and a/ the sister ——- The anomaly was 
Franchise Bill was introduced without | even more striking if the representation 
having any reference to the re-distribu-| of the counties alone was compared. 
tion of seats, but that course did not The English counties had one Member 
obtain general approval; and his noble to every 58,000 of population, the Welsh 
Friend the Member for Chester (Earl | one to every 49,000, the Scotch one to 
Grosvenor) proposed an Amendment by every 56,000, but Ireland one only to 
which he sought to obtain from the every 78,194. Considering so much had 
House a declaration that it was desir- | been said about Reform, he was some- 
able that the question of the franchise | what surprised that not even professed 
and that of the re-distribution of seats | grievance-mongers had discovered and 
should go together. Her Majesty’s Go- | published this very gross electoral ano- 
vernment, after some resistance, assented | maly. He would put it in another way. 
to that principle, and brought in a mea- | The 5,000,000 of Ireland had, through 
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their counties, sixty-four Members in |a Ministry who had shown themselves so 
Parliament; if these 5,000,000 had the | indifferent as not to think it worthy of 

d fortune to be situated between the a place in the Speech from the Throne. 
Rome and the Tweed they would have | But there were two circumstances on 
eighty-six Membe.s; if their lot had | which he built his hopes. The first was 
fallen in the still more fortunate country |that there was among Her Majesty’s 
north of the Tweed they would have | present advisers one who had promised 
ninety, and if they had occupied that to drag his Colleagues to the bar of 
political paradise, the district lying be- | public opinion whenever he found them 
tween the Severn and Cardigan Bay | wanting in their duty to the public. 
they would have 102—only one less | Well, he would call upon that right 
than the Members returned by all | hon. Gentleman now to perform that pa- 
the boroughs and counties of Ireland. | triotie though somewhat painful opera- 
Again, if the representation of the Eng- | tion in a case which must move his sym- 
lish and Sectch counties had been framed | pathies so strongly. In common with 
on the estimate for Ireland, the House | those who had watched that right hon. 
would number some fifty or sixtyless than Gentleman’s career he knew his implac- 
at present. It was resolved in the course | able animosity to little boroughs, and 
of the Reform discussion to increase the | his sympathies with large populations 
representation of English counties ex- | that were not fairly represented. He 
ceeding 300,000 in population from four |did not see why the Irish counties 
Members to six. Exclusive of the two should not have the same sympathy 
large counties of Lancashire and York- | from the right hon. Gentleman, and 
shire, no less than ten English counties he trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
obtained this measure of justice, and man might yet find an opportunity 
there were fifteen counties in England | for one of those confidential communi- 
containing a population between 150,000 | cations — which some said were more 
and 300,000, which returned at the pre- frequently tendered than accepted — re- 
sent time no less than four Members. | commending this act of justice to the 
Now, the population of the great county | Irish people. The other ground on which 
of Cork was, exclusive of boroughs, he relied was that this Parliament had 
419,000, and yet that great county re-| been specially elected and the Ministry 
turned only two Members to the British |had come into power on the simple, 
Parliament. The counties of Antrim, broad, and equitable platform of justice 
Down, Mayo, Galway, Donegal, Tyrone, |to Ireland. This was no sentimental 
and Tipperary, each of them containing grievance. In a very few days they would 
between 200,000 and 300,000 inhabitants, | be all engaged in a wild-goose chase, 
and each of which, if situated on this side | they would be pursuing every ignis fatuus 





of St. George’s Channel, would return 
four Members, only returned two. There 
were at least a dozen more—he would 
not weary the House with their names 
—which, if situated in England, would 
be a on the same footing as Buck- 


| that a disordered fancy could conjure up. 
Before setting out on that Quixotic enter- 
_ prize he hoped they would receive a pro- 
mise that a real grievance such as that 
he had set forth would receive due at- 
tention from Her Majesty’s Government. 


inghamshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and | They were told that the Irish people were 
Hertfordshire. He confessed, in days dissatisfied, and that they distrusted the 
when they heard so much about the good intentions of the British Parlia- 
great things they were going to do for, ment. Why should they not distrust a 
Ireland, it appeared singular that no one Parliament in which they had only a 
should have taken up this question. If| mockery of representation? He was not 
the mantle of O’Connell, who had always | at present going to ask the Chief Secre- 
been alive to national rather than to | tary for Ireland or the House to enter- 
— grievances, had descended on any | tain a question that might lead to a dis- 

rish Member, this subject would have | tribution of seats throughout England 
been brought forward before, and they and Scotland as well as Ireland. The 
would have obtained a far more just and remedy was close at hand. He had said 
satisfactory measure for Ireland than | that the electoral unit in the Irish coun- 
they had done. It might be supposed | ties was 78,000, in the Irish boroughs 
that he had taken up something of a/| 21,000, and taking this basis of — 
forlorn hope in pressing this subject on | tion as their guide they found that the 


Mr. Raikes } 
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Irish boroughs were as much favoured 
as the counties were injured. The 
boroughs in Ireland might be fairly di- 
vided into three classes. First, there 
were four great cities—Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, and Limerick—which counted for 
a population of 500,000 out of 800,000 
who inhabited Parliamentary boroughs. 
Next to them in importance was ano- 
ther set of boroughs, the most popu- 
lous of which was Waterford, and the 
least pulous Lisburn, and which con- 
tained about 224,000 inhabitants. They 
returned eighteen Members. Below 
that limit were thirteen boroughs, con- 
taining about 72,000 inhabitants, and 
returning thirteen Members, their aver- 
age population being 5,529, while, as 
he had said, the average population 
to each Member in the great counties 
was 78,194. Was a state of things 
of that kind to be allowed to con- 
tinue? They had now got in the 
House a Ministry which could command 
a great majority, and who could employ 
their majority to do that which a weak 
Ministry could not attempt. He would 
ask them to sweep from the face of the 
earth these thirteen little boroughs, and 
to give their Members to the great popu- 
lous counties which he had named, and 
even when they had done that they 
would find that, in the counties, the ave- 
rage population represented by one 
Member would be 64,000, while in the 
boroughs it would be 25,000 or 26,000; 
so that the boroughs of Ireland would 
be nearly three times as well repre- 
sented as the counties, instead of four 
times, as they were now. From the 
thirteen seats thus obtained they might 
give two to Cork county — he did not 
see why it should not return six Mem- 
bers — two additional to Antrim and 
Down, and one additional Member to 
each of the counties he had before 
enumerated. Suppose such a course 
was taken he should be probably told 
it would do no good. There were two 
bugbears to Members of that House. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite would say there 
was no use in giving more Members to 
Irish counties because they would in that 
case give more power to the landlord. 
Thus, the Irish landlord was the bug- 
bear of hon. Members opposite. On the 
other hand, hon. Gentlemen on that (the 
Opposition) side would be inclined to say 
—‘‘You are giving too much power to 
the priests.”” Thus, the priest was a bug- 
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bear to hon. Members on that side. But 
when they were doing an act of simple 
justice they ought not to look to results. 
If they owed a man £50, they should not 
inquire before paying it how he meant 
to spend it. If they adopted the plan 
which he had recommended, they might 
find an opportunity of giving a repre- 
sentative to the minority in each county, 
and thus diminish the bitterness to which 
election contests in Ireland gave rise. 
They would tranquillize the enmities, 
and at the same time recognize the just 
aspirations of the Irish people to have a 
fit representation. He would say, in 
conclusion, that they were invited at the 
present time to pay particular attention 
to the mote which might be observed in 
the eye of the Bishops and clergy of 
Ireland. Where, he would ask, was the 
beam which had obscured the vision of 
our English Reformers? Their con- 
science was so tender that they strained at 
the gnat of the Church Establishment in 
Ireland, and yet they expected the Irish 
people to swallow such a camel as to be 
represented in that House by persons— 
excellent and worthy persons no doubt— 
but sent to Parliament by constituencies 
unworthy of the name of towns. He 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce, 
during the present Session, a measure 
for the Redistribution of Seats in Ireland, 
and, if so, when; and further, whether 
it is not, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, somewhat premature to 
enter upon legislation materially affect- 
ing the welfare of Ireland before such a 
measure has been considered ? 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that what the 
hon. Gentleman wished was to have the 
Irish people represented through coun- 
ties; but as the representative of one of 
the small boroughs which the hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to abolish (New Ross), 
he must deny that the proposal would 
afford any satisfaction. What the Irish 
people themselves complained of was 
that the counties had a far larger repre- 
sentation than the counties in England, 
and very much larger than the boroughs. 
What the Irish people wanted was to be 
oo. in the same position as the people of 

gland—that the counties should not 
have a larger proportion, and that the 
boroughs should have the same propor- 
tion of representatives as the boroughs of 


England. That Irish matters were 
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brought before the House so often was 
all owing to the undue predominance of 
the landlord interest in Ireland. There 
were 105 Members returned from Ire- 
land; two by the University of Dublin, 
sixty-four by the counties, and thirty- 
nine by the boroughs. Substantially 
there were sixty-six county Members to 
thirty-nine borough Members in Ireland. 
But in England, how stood the propor- 
tion? Up to the passing of the last 
Reform Act there were about three bo- 
rough Members to one county Member. 
It was true some alteration was made 
by the late Act. In England, under the 

resent law, the boroughs had 112 more 
Sensheos than the counties ; but the hon. 
Member for Chester (Earl Grosvenor) 
wanted to increase the representation of 
the Irish counties. Formerly there were 
236 borough and sixty-four county mem- 
bers in Ireland; but at the Union, while 
the counties kept all their representatives, 
200 borough seats were abolished. When 
the Irish Church was abolished he hoped 
the Government would bring in a Re- 
form Bill for Ireland; and he hoped 
they would do so next year, or even, 
perhaps, towards the end of the present 
Session, if no needless opposition were 
offered to the passing of their measures 
relating to the Established Church. But 
what the people of Ireland desired in 
the matter of Parliamentary Reform was 
that their representation should be put 
upon exactly the same footing as that of 
England, and that the proportion of seats 
now given respectively to the counties 
and boroughs of Ireland should be re- 
versed. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the hon. Member for Chester 
(Mr. Raikes), in his zeal for the interests 
of Ireland and his kind intentions to- 


wards her people, had devoted a con- | 


siderable part of his speech to advocating 
the claims of that country as a whole to 
a largely increased number of repre- 
sentatives. But, as he proceeded, he 
was good enough to withdraw that pro- 
posal from their present consideration, 
and did not ask them to involve them- 
selves in a debate which he knew well 
would be one of no little difficulty and 
no small dimensions, if the question of a 
general re-distribution of seats were to be | 
once more re-opened as between the 
three kingdoms in the first Session of the | 
Reformed Parliament. He, therefore, 


understood the hon. Gentleman to limit | 
Mr. UM‘ Mahon 
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his Question to the subject which ap- 
peared on the Notice Paper—namely, the 
re-distribution of seatsin Ireland. Well, 
the circumstances in which that part of 
the Bill of the late Government fell out 
of sight in the course of its progress 
were familiar to most of them, and had, 
he thought, been correctly stated by the 
hon. Gentleman. As to that he would 
only say he believed the re-distribution 
clauses of that Bill were dropped by a 
sort of general consent on both sides, 
mainly for two reasons—first of all, be- 
cause they were deemed by most of them 
extremely unsatisfactory, and certainly 
did not meet with favour from the Irish 
Members on that (the Ministerial) side, 
nor, he thought, with much favour from 
Irish Members on the other side. In the 
second place, the question of the re-dis- 
tribution of seats in Ireland could not, 
after all, be one of very great magnitude. 
Inportant, indeed, as every such question 
was, still in the nature of things in the 
case of Ireland it must be confined within 
pretty narrow limits. It seemed to him 
that the greatest reform which could be 
made in the representation of Ireland 
would be one which he was afraid was 
not in the competence of that House, and 
that was the creation of a considerable 
number of large and important towns in 
that country. They might trust to her 
future progress in wealth, prosperity, and 
population to remedy that defect ; but 
the truth was that if they were to have 
boroughs at all in Ireland, they must, for 
the most part, be boroughs of a small 
class. And when he heard the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Chester, made 
on the plea of justice to Ireland, he felt 
convinced that it would be met, as it had 
already been met by the hon. Member 
for New Ross (Mr. M‘Mahon), with very 
great disfavour. The hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal was that there should be a very 
considerable transfer of seats from the 
boroughs to the counties of Ireland. 
Now, that was not a process which he 
was prepared to adopt. He did not be- 
lieve that any considerable increase—he 
would not say none—of the county repre- 
sentation at the expense of the boroughs 
would be acceptable to the public opinion 
of Ireland, or would put the representa- 
tion of that country on a proper footing. 
land several 
important counties, large in size and 
numerous in population, with only two 
Members. But at the same time every 
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county in Ireland possessed two Members, | tem of representation, formed no reason 
which was not the case in all parts of the | whatever for any delay in carrying out 
United Kingdom; and, moreover, many | that policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
of the Irish counties were small. Again, | vernment had announced. On the con- 
in the Irish counties there was a great | trary, speaking with some knowledge 
degree of uniformity in the character of | of Ireland, he would venture to say to 
their population, which might be said to | the hon. Member for Chester that while 
be divided almost entirely between land- | that policy had received the adhesion of 





lords and tenants; whereas the popula- 
tion of the English and Scotch counties 
contained much more varied elements. 
Those facts afforded an additional reason 
to his mind why they should take care 
not, to any considerable extent, to impair 
or diminish the amount of the borough 
representation which Ireland now en- 
joyed, small as, he regretted to say, 
many of the boroughs were. But he 
was asked whether it was the intention 
of the Government to introduce in the 
present Session a measure for the re- 
distribution of seats in Ireland. Well, 
that subject had not formed a part of 
the programme of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He could not admit that it 
was a subject which urgently required 
to be dealt with, and he must say he 
thought that of all times the first Ses- 
sion of a New and Reformed Parliament 
was about the time least fitted for deal- 
ing with it. But eyents were happening 
at this moment which might possibly 
make some difference in the course to be 
taken on that matter, because, without 
prejudging what might occur, it was 
impossible to shut their eyes to the fact 
that proceedings were now going on 
before the Election Judges in Ireland 
which might impose on the House and 
the Government the necessity, in some 
limited degree, of considering that very 
question of the transfer of representa- 
tion from one community to another. 
But the hon. Member for Chester asked 


a great majority of the Irish people, as 
expressed through their present repre- 
sentatives, the only effect of substituting 
for the present system of representation 
in Ireland one still more perfect and 
more capable of expressing the views of 
its people would, he believed, be largely 
to increase the support accorded to the 

licy announced by Her Majesty’s 
Nini isters. 


TRADES UNIONS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. Serseant COX said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, When the Report 
of the Trades Unions Commission is ex- 
pected ; and if it is the intention of the 
Government to‘introduce during the pre- 
sent Session any measure for the regu- 
lation of Trade Societies? He did not 
ae that question from mere curiosity, 

ut because it related to a real grievance. 
The Commission on Trades Unions, pre- 
sided over by Sir William Erle, ex-Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, had sat 
for many months, and had had its 
martyrs, as the Benches on the other 
(the Ministerial) side of the House too 
painfully showed. It had been stated 
some time since in the public prints that 
the Report of the Commission might be 
shortly expected; and just when they 
were looking for that Report there ap- 
— a little book, written and - 
ished by the learned President of the 





another question on a point on which, | Commission, purporting to be the sub- 
however, he had not dealt at much} stance of a memorandum which he had 
length in his speech—namely, whether, | presented to the Commission, giving an 
in the opinion of the Government, it was | exposition of the law as it now stood 
not premature to enter upon legislation | affecting Trades Unions. That work 
affecting the welfare of Ireland until) was a very full, clear, and conclusive 





they had carried a measure for the re- | 
distribution of seats? Now he had no 
hesitation in giving a positive answer to 
that part of the hon. Gentleman’s in- 
quiry. He was decidedly of opinion 


that it was by no means premature to 
introduce the measures of which the 
Government had given Notice ; and that 
the defects, such as they were, which he 
did not deny to exist in the Irish sys- 








statement of the law bearing on that 
subject; and it was not surprising that, 
when the members of those societies, 
who were counted by tens of thousands, 
read that exposition, they were ex- 
tremely anxious to know what verdict 
the Commission over which its distin- 
guished author presided intended to 
— on them. According to the 
eclaration of the law by the ex-Chief 
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Justice of the Common Pleas, it would 
seem that the very legality of these 
trades unions was questioned. It was, 
at least, difficult for them to know how 
to act without infringing the law. The 
unions were consequently placed in a 
very inconvenient position, and it was 
not surprising that, having had some- 
thing in the nature of a judgment passed 
upon them before the verdict had been 
given, they should be extremely anxious 
to learn what that verdict would be. In 
the event of the legality of the unions 
being doubtful, he would ask the Govern- 
ment to introduce, without a moment’s 
delay—within a week from the time when 
the Report of the Commission was laid 
upon the table—a Bill for the purpose 
of extricating them from the difficulty 
in which they would be involved; for, 
although there might be great difference 
of opinion as to the nature of the legisla- 
tion in reference to trades unions, all 
would, he believed, agree that the ex- 
istence of the unions must be recog- 
nized, although it might be necessary 
to surround their legal status by cer- 
tain safeguards. 

Mr. BRUCE: As I stated to the 
House the other day, the Report of 
the Commission may be daily expected. 
I have had the advantage to-day of 
communicating with one of the Com- 
missioners, and I have been told by him 
that the Report is on the point of being 
sent in. I believe, however, that, al- 
though the Report will soon be made 
public, some little time must elapse before 
the whole of the evidence is printed ; 
but I have no doubt that it will be ready 
in time to be fully considered with a 
view to legislation during the present 
Session. When the Report has been 
submitted to the Government we shall 
lose no time in legislating on a question 
the importance of which, I agree with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, cannot 
be over-estimated. 


PORTPATRICK LIGHTHOUSE, 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 
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would agree with him that he was only 
doing his duty in bringing forward the 
subject of which he had given Notice. 
He must preface his observations by 
thanking the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Bright) for the very full 
amount of information he anneted him 
in answer to his Question on the subject 
a week ago; but he could not say that 
he was obliged to him for the substance 
of that information. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that it was 
the present intention of the Board of 
Trade to discontinue the light in ques- 
tion ; but that, if it could be shown that 
the light was of utility to passing vessels, 
he would not sanction its abolition. 
Now, with the permission of the House, 
he would give a short resumé of the 
history of that Lighthouse. It was in 
the year 1790, some fourteen or fifteen 
years after that port had been first se- 
lected as the station for the transmission 
of mails from Great Britain to Ireland, 
that a lighthouse was first erected in the 
harbour. That continued until the year 
1836; and in the interim the harbour 
was very much improved, and —- 
that year (1836) the pier on the sout 

side of that harbour was considerably 
elongated, and so important was the 
station considered that a new lighthouse 
was erected at the end of it. In that 
same year the charge of the Lighthouse 
was given to the Northern Lighthouse 
Commissioners, and they kept it burning 
until the year 1850, when, he imagined, 
it was discontinued in consequence of the 
mail service, which had been .conducted 
by that port for seventy years con- 
secutively, having been abandoned owing 
to there having been no railways at that 
time laid down to the ports on either side 
of the Channel. For two or three 
years, he must admit, that no accident 
happened on that part of the coast which 
could be considered to be mainly attri- 


' butable to the want of that light ; but in 
‘the year 1856—he thought it was—that 
|a wreck occurred, entailing both loss of 


life and property: and it was on that 
account that the Board of Admiralty—in 


Lorpv GARLIES, in rising to recall | whose hands was at that time intrusted 


the attention of the President of the 


|the charge of the harbour and works— 


Board of Trade to the subject of Port-| ordered the resuscitation of the light, 


patrick Lighthouse, said, he must apolo- 
gize to the House for taking up their 
time with a subject which would be un- 
interesting to them generally ; but if he 
was enabled to make the few remarks 
which he hoped to do, he believed they 


Mr. Serjeant Cox 


which had continued to be burnt ever 
since. Now, he had been engaged 
himself for the last few years with others 
in trying to re-establish a short sea com- 
munication between that port and the 
nearest port on the Irish coast ; and it 
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was during his interesting himself to- 
wards that end that he learnt from the 
persons who had practical ne in 
such matters, that that Portpatrick light 
was more beneficial than any other on 
the Scotch coast for all vessels from 
the English or Irish coast which were 
making for the entrance to the Clyde. 
Having given those facts, he would not 
trespass farther upon the time of the 
House ; but he omitted to mention that 
a few days before the re-assembling of 
Parliament, he learned by a side wind 
that it was intended to extinguish that 
light by the first of March; and the 
answer he received from the right hon. 
Gentleman a week ago seemed rather to 
confirm that intention on the part of the 
Board of Trade. He must therefore 
speak, and with some confidence, to the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had hitherto, 
he believed, prided himself upon being 
outdone by no one in advocating the 
cause of humanity, not to signalize his 
advent to power by sanctioning the 
abandonment of a light, the maintenance 
of which he believed to be necessary to 
ensure the safety and preservation, not 
only of the property, but also of the 
lives of a large and deserving class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. 





RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, that, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade could only speak 
once on the Motion before the House, he 
would now interpose and ask the Ques- 
tion of which he had given Notice. He 
would, indeed, have been content with 
simply asking the Question, had he not 
thought it desirable to explain briefly 
the nature of the change which he should 
recommend as to ‘the rule of the road 
at sea’”’—the term usually applied to cer- 
tain regulations issued by the Board of 
Trade for the purpose of showing vessels 
passing each other how to keep clear 
and avoid collision. Those rules had 
been translated into various foreign lan- 
guages, and had been accepted as the 
rule of the road by almost maritime 
nations. It would, therefore, undoubt- 
edly be undesirable to meddle with those 
rules without sufficient cause. There 
were two rules with respect to steamships 
passing each other which, in his opinion, 
and in the opinion of many oe con- 
versant with the subject, had occasioned 
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collisions, and not secured safety at sea. 
The two rules to which he alluded were 
those contained in Articles 13 and 14 of 
the regulations. Article 13 was as fol- 
lows :— 

“Two ships under steam meeting.—If two 
ships under steam are meeting end-on or nearly 
end-on, so as to involve risk of collision, the helms 
of both shall be put to port, so that each may 
pass on the port side of the other.” 

The 14th rule, which related to two ships 
under steam crossing, was— 

“Tf two ships under steam are crossing, so as 

to involve risk of collision, the ship which has the 
other on her own starboard side shall keep out of 
the way of the other.” 
The rules, he thought, required no 
change so far as vessels meeting each 
other end-on were concerned, but when 
they were slightly or a great deal to the 
right of each other it was inexpedient 
that they should alter their course, so as 
to incur the risk of collision, which had 
occasionally occurred, from the desire 
that the vessels should pass to the left of 
each other. Instead of continuing on 
their course and passing each other on 
the right hand side, they turned their 
bows towards each other with a view to 
passing on the left, and many collisions 
and much loss of life had in consequence 
occurred. He was aware that the Board 
of Trade had issued certain explanations 
of the regulations, with the view to point 
out to those in charge of vessels that it 
was undesirable on such occasions as 
those to which he referred to pass to the 
left; but the Judges had asserted that 
those vessels which did not attempt to 
pass to the left under the circumstances 
and got into collision must be held to 
have broken the law. In the case of the 
Thames v. the Stork, the Court said— 

“In order to excuse her from porting it must 
be quite clear that there are three points of dif- 
ference and not less; for surely it would never 
do to contend, where they were so nearly meeting 
end-on, that if the evidence should be that it was 
one or two points only in the direction they were 
meeting, that that would be sufficient to dispense 
with the observance of this rule ?” 

In another case, the Fruiterer v. the 
Fingal, the Court said— 

“Part of the evidence says that they were 
within two points of meeting end-on. I should 
consider that if they were within two points of 
meeting end-on, they would fall in with the latter 
part of the statement, ‘ nearly end-on,’ ” 

There was, he might add, a valuable 
little handbook which was very generally 
mas, as a guide by officers in com- 
mand of merchant ships, in which the 
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author, Mr. Oliver, explained the law 
thus— 

“ The expression ‘keep out of the way’ used in 
the foregoing regulations has been held to mean, 
as a general rule, going astern of the other ship ; 
but under some circumstances it is otherwise. In 
all cases of doubt the safer course is to port the 
helm.” 


Now, if vessels happened to be at all to 
the right of each other it must be very 
unsafe to cross each other’s bows at the 
risk of collision, with a view to fulfil the 
letter of the law, if not its intention and 


{COMMONS} 





spirit. He was confirmed in that opinion 
by a statement of a late Colleague of 
his, Sir Alexander Milne, who said— 

“ T have always thought that in the regulations 
some recognition of the starboard helm should 
have been made ; but starboard helm is not men- 
tioned, and persons are therefore led to assume | 
that the starboard helm must not be used, whereas | 
it is quite clear that when a green light is seen on 
the starboard bow, or nearly ahead, the starboard | 
helm should be used.” 

He thought he had sufficiently indicated 
the reasons why it was undesirable that 
vessels already to the right of each other 
should cross each other’s bows and pass 
to the left, and a very simple rule sub- | 
stituted for Rules 13 and 14 would, he | 
believed, meet the difficulty. The rule | 
which he would propose would require 
that steamers nearing each other should 
starboard the helm to a ship on the star- 
board bow or side, and port the helm to 
a ship on the port bow or side. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade would see 
the expediency of adopting that view. 
Apmirat SEYMOUR said, he was of 


opinion that, although no regulations 
could altogether avert collisions at sea, 
they yet might be, to a great extent, 
avoided by the establishment of proper 


rules. He entirely concurred with his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Stamford (Sir John Hay) as to the pro- 
priety of the change which he suggested. 
There was another matter connected with 
the subject, on which, in his opinion, 
sufficient stress was not laid in the regu- 
lations, and that was the stopping of the 
engines. In the collision between the 
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him the other evening. He is probably 
aware that the Northern Light Commis- 
sioners have, on past occasions, expressed 
it to be their opinion that the light at 
Portpatrick, though it might be required 
for the purposes of the harbour, was not 
necessary for passing vessels. There is 
no disposition on the part of the Board 
of Trade—there could be no disposition 
on the part of any public Department to 
put out a light which was shown to be 
in the least degree useful; and I have 
now to state, in answer to the Question 
of the noble Lord, that nothing will be 


‘done in the matter to which it relates 


until further reference has been made to 
the Northern Light Commissioners, and 
their opinion taken upon it. If it should 
be found that the light is of use to pass- 
ing vessels—a point on which I am not 


' competent of my own knowledge to form 


an opinion—the Board of Trade will take 
care that it is not extinguished. As to 
the correspondence on the subject, I have 
no objection to its production, beyond 


that which is often a very good one—the 


expense which its publication would in- 
volve. If the noble Lord wishes to see 
the correspondence he can have access to 
everything which the Board of Trade 
has written on this matter, or if ne thinks 
any public advantage could be gained 
by taking that course, I have no objec- 


| tion to lay the correspondence on the 


table. This answer will, I hope, be sa- 
tisfactory to the noble Lord. With re- 
spect to the Question which has been put 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay), 
the House will hardly expect that I, who 
am not a sailor, should enter into the 
minute and technical points to which he 
has drawn its attention. It is, I think, 
better that I should read a little memo- 
randum which I made this morning, 
which will prevent me from being inac- 
curate, and may, probably, be regarded 
as containing a sufficient explanation on 
the subject. I understand that the pre- 
sent rule of the road at sea was adopted 
in this country after the very best pro- 
fessional assistance in framing it Mad 


Osprey and the Amazon, which had re- | been obtained, and after full discussion 
cently occurred, it appeared that the | with the French Government, I also un- 
Osprey had gone down with her engines | derstand that the advisers of the Trinity 
at full speed. | House, the Admiralty, the Board of 

Mr. BRIGHT: The noble Lord the | Trade, the Judges of the Admiralty Court 
Member for Wigtonshire (Lord Garlies) | in England, and the advisers of the 
is quite right in the interpretation which | French Government were unanimous on 
he has put on the Answer which I gave the subject. This agreement was come 

| 
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to in 1862, and since then it has been 
considered by the advisers of the various 
maritime States on the face of the earth, 
and adopted by them all. The rule of 
the road, therefore, which was agreed to 
in 1862, is at this moment the rule for 
the ships of all nations, and England 
cannot now of herself undertake the re- 
sponsibility of altering this international 
law. That, I think, must be obvious to 
every one who examines the question. 
But with respect to the particular point 
to which the hens. and gallant Gentleman 
has more especially invited attention — 
the alteration which he would wish to 
see made in the rule bearing upon the 
position in which ships are when they 
are said to be nearly end-on—I would 
say that the matter has been considered 
since 1862, and another Order of Council 
explanatory of it issued in July, 1868. 
I am not sure whether both of the hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen who spoke on 
this subject were not members of the 
Board of Admiralty at the time. Pro- 
bably they have forgotten what was then 
done; but I understand that their own 
Board of Admiralty wrote to the Board 
of Trade, giving their entire assent to 
the explanatory clause to which I have 
referred. That being so, I think I may 
fairly ask why, when at the Board of 
Admiralty, the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
men did not discover those imperfections 
in the law of which they now complain, 
and attempt to remedy them? I may 
state further that the Board of Trade 
have received many a and sug- 
gestions on various branches of this sub- 
ject. No two of those pamphlets or sug- 
gestions, however, I believe, agree in the 
recommendations which they make. The 
rules now in force are, I may add, very 
simple. They are such that any person 
may learn them, as a child does a nursery 
rhyme, in a very short period ; and it is 
impossible that a man sober, in his 
senses, and not panic-stricken by the 
events of the moment, should not be able 
to remember and apply them. They are 
taught to all masters and mates of ships, 
who cannot obtain their certificates until 
they thoroughly understand them. As 
to the correspondence on this subject, I 
may say that there are some Papers with 
respect to it which will shortly be placed 
on the table, and which will, I believe, 
include the correspondence on this par- 
ticular point. If they should not be sa- 
tisfactory, he will have the opportunity 
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of bringing the matter before the House 
again. The House must excuse my fur- 
ther entering into the subject. I have 
given information which I believe to be 
correct, and I shall be very glad it it will 
meet the case which the hon. Baronet 
has mentioned. 


REDUCTIONS IN THE GOVERNMENT 
DOCKYARDS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


SmJAMES ELPHINSTONE, in rising 
call attention to the destitution at 

ortsmouth co uent on the discharge 
of Men from he Daiigunds and to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther he intends to take any measures 
to alleviate that distress by promoting 
emigration or otherwise, expressed his 
concurrence in the remarks which had 
fallen from his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir John Hay). What, however, he 
now desired more particularly to call the 
attention of the Government to was the 
great distress existing in several portions 
of the kingdom in consequence of the 
very large reductions which had been 
made in the dockyards. Into the causes 
which had led to the discharge of so 
many of the workmen he had no desire 
to enter, but the result was very great 
and wide-spread distress. At Portsmouth 
last year 1,118 men had been discharged. 
Against the character of these men no- 
thing had been urged, and after parting 
bit by bit with their clothing and furni- 
ture they had to trust to the assistance 
of their neighbours for relief. They 
were too respectable to go into the poor- 
house. £1,500 had been subscribed at 
Portsmouth for the purpose of alleviatin, 
the distress which the reductions had 
occasioned, and those who had been dis- 
charged were employed upon public 
works—the money being found by the 
municipality and the citizens combined, 
but this was insufficient for the purpose. 
During the continuance of the distress in 
Lancashire these men, then the possessors 
of comfortable incomes and happy homes, 
came forward with no sparing hand, and 
they now trusted that the Government 
would entertain their case with equal 
consideration. Indeed this was a duty 
which, in his opinion, the peremptory 
mode of dismi that had been adopted 
rendered imperative upon the Govern- 
ment. His own acquaintance with work- 
ing men was of a very intimate character, 
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and he did not believe that it was at all 
consonant with the feelings or wishes of 
the working men of this country that so 
many of their brethren should be reduced 
to distress by being so suddenly and so 
unexpectedly deprived of their employ- 
ment. The Mayor of Portsmouth, in a 
letter which he had written, described 
the distress which the discharge of so 
many workmen had occasioned as “deep, 
dire, urgent, and most heart-rending.” 
It was indeed heart-rending to see gangs 
of workmen in the prime of life, standing 
at the corners of the streets with nothing 
to do. What was desired was this—in 
Portsmouth alone there were 200 or 300 
men who with their families would be 
glad to emigrate if they had the means 
of so doing, and he did not think it an 
unreasonable request if he asked that 
these men should be assisted to emigrate 
to Canada, where, according to intelli- 
gence they had received, there was every 
reason to believe they could obtain ample 
means of subsistence. 

Mr. J. D. LEWIS said, that as the re- 
presentative of Devonport, he could fully 
endorse the statement which had fallen 
from the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir 
James Elphinstone) as to the great dis- 
tress which had been occasioned by the 
discharge of so many of the dockyard 
employés. Last year no less than 1,500 
were discharged from the Government 
establishments at Devonport, and he be- 
lieved he could safely assert that such a | 
wholesale and reckless system of dis- | 
missing workmen had never before oc- | 
curred in the borough. These discharges 
were attributable solely, he would not 
say to the fault, but to the act of the late 
Government, and he was, perhaps, exhi- 
biting some ingratitude in referring to 
the subject, inasmuch as it was quite 
possible that, but for what had occurred, 
he should not have had the honour of 
addressing the House that evening. He 
did not mean entirely to blame the late 
Government in this matter, for when | 
persons got into difficulties they were 
occasionally obliged to reduce their esta- 
blishments. Though, however, the ser- 
vants so discharged, might possibly have | 
no legal claim against their late masters, 
the latter would not be favourably re- 
garded by society if they altogether 
turned their backs upon the wretched | 
people who by the loss of their employ- 
ment had been reduced to distress. He 
was sure his right hon. Friend the First | 
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Lord of the Admiralty would not fall 
into any such mistake, and it was with 
great satisfaction he heard last night 
that there was to be no further reduction 
in the number of men employed at 
Devonport and Portsmouth. His right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had stated, that of the 4,629 men 
who had been discharged 2,000 had been 
employed only from the preceding Oc- 
tober, and that they must therefore have 
known their services were liable at any 
moment to be dispensed with. But that 
would still leave more than 2,600 who 
had been working at their employment 
for some years, and who, if discharged 
in so unexpected a manner, were cer- 
tainly entitled to some slight considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government. 
He trusted that the Answer of his right 
hon. Friend would be calculated to give 
satisfaction in this matter. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he was unwilling 
it should be supposed that the reduc- 
tions complained of affected solely the 
localities more immediately concerned. 
With regret he must say they affected 
the shipwrights and other artizans con- 
nected with the shipping trade through- 
out the kingdom. This particular branch 
of the trade of the country was generally 
pretty well regulated by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. On the whole, how- 
ever, the supply might be said to be 
greater than the demand, and therefore 
the effect of 2,600 men being suddenly 
thrown upon the country would be 
greatly to increase the supply, and thus, 
to a certain extent, to increase the pau- 
perism of the country. His object in 
rising was to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
his reply, to give the House some idea 
of the terms of the engagement of these 
men. He had always been under the 
impression that those engaged in Go- 
vernment Dockyards received lower 
wages than those who were employed 
in private yards, and that in conse- 
quence they were entitled to the receipt 
of some pension or gratuity on super- 
annuation or on leaving the service after 
some time. If that were so, he certainly 


| could not help thinking they had some 


claim to consideration at the hands of 
the Government. It might be proper 
that the Government should wish to 
carry out a reduction, but it was clear 
that they ought to avoid anything like a 
breach of public faith. 
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Mr. STONE said, he was glad that his 
hon. Colleague (Sir James Elphinstone) 
with whose sentiments he thoroughly 
concurred, had confined his remarks to 
the distress existing in Portsmouth, and 
that he had not gone into any matters 
relating to those who were responsible 
for this distress. It might be asked how 
it was that men who were discharged 
last year had not long before this taken 
steps to obtain employment elsewhere, 
instead of remaining to be a burden to 
the rates? but the answer had been sup- 
plied by the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Graves), and it was that the de- 
pression in the ship building trade was 
not confined to the dockyards, but was 
general throughout the country. There- 
tore there was no opening for those men 
in their own employment in any other 
part of the country, and it was of no use 
their going elsewhere. It might be said 
that these men took employment with 
the distinct understanding that they were 
liable to be discharged at any moment, 
and therefore they had no legal claim on 
the Government; but there was a dif- 
ference between the discharge of one or 
a few men from one out of other estab- 
lishments and a wholesale discharge like 
this from all places where the men could 
find employment. There was anothor 
matter to which he wished to refer, 
namely—the position of the Government 
in dockyard towns in connection with 
the poor rate. The question was whe- 
ther the Government should not con- 
tribute their fair share to the rate in a 
crisis like this? A great many persons 
in the towns suffered from the diminu- 
tion of trade and the increase of the 
local rates; and although the Govern- 
ment within the last few years had made 
a contribution to the poor rate in respect 
of the premises they occupied, they paid 
a fixed sum, so that their plies Bo ans 
did not vary with the amount which was 
required to be spent in the place. When 
the Government increased the rate 
levied upon the town, by discharging 
their men, they did not, like private 
employers of labour, increase their pay- 
ment to the rate. All he asked was that 
the Government should recognize these 
facts and afford help in some way or 
other. 

Mr. C. WYKEHAM-MARTIN said, 
he could assure the House that the dis- 
tress was as great in the South of Eng- 
land as it was in the West. He would 
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abstain from speaking particularly of 
the borough which he had the honour 
to represent (Rochester), although in 
that place there were men who had 
served the Government for thirty years 
and who were now walking the streets 
in search of employment. He would, 
however, remark that at Woolwich the 
distress was extending from the late 
employés of the dockyard to the poorer 
class of shopkeepe:: in the town; and 
unless the Government would give some 
assistance, he was afraid the increase of 
the local burdens of the counties of 
Hampshire, Devonshire, and Kent would 
countervail any reduction of the public 
burdens. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
| he wished to call attention to the general 
| subject of the employment of workmen 
| in national establishments. Those who 
had been connected with dockyards, or 
had represented constituencies which in- 
cluded dockyards, must have observed 
the critical position in which workmen 
were placed from time to time. When 
the idea prevailed that Government 
dockyards were the proper places in 
|which to build ships there was a de 
}mand for workmen. Then there fol- 
| lowed a period in which economy was 
required, which was generally just be- 
| fore the Estimates were proposed ; and, 
'to the great injury of the industrial 
| classes, a large number of workmen were 
discharged, and the greatest distress was 
| produced. It had been his misfortune to 
see this distress in its horrors and mise- 
| ries, and it was impossible to describe 
| the effects of it on the families of the 
} unfortunate men. It led him to think it 
was desirable that these sudden changes 
should, if possible, be avoided by the 
| adoption of some fixed rule. Was it 
| not possible to employ the men in some 
| other way than in the building and re- 
pairing of ships? He had before ad- 
vocated their employment in breaking 
up old vessels as preferable to dis- 
charging them, and he still considered 
|that desirable. Extraordinary state- 
ments had been made in the late Par- 
liament of the loss in which the country 
was involved by the sale of wooden 
vessels to be broken up by private ship- 
| breakers. Two, which were originall 
‘valued at £80,000 and £40,000, were 

sold respectively for £28,000 and £26,000, 
and the stores were re-purchased by 
the Government for £32,000 and £30,000, 
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If workmen, instead of being discharged, 
had been employed in breaking up these 
ships, their distress might have been 
greatly mitigated. The late Govern- 
ment, after this suggestion, and when 
the elections were coming on, employed 
discharged men at Sheerness and De- 
vonport to break vessels up. He was 
informed that the distress at Devonport 
had been much alleviated by two small 
vessels being broken up in the dockyard 
at that place. He hoped the First Lord 
of the Admiralty would ascertain how 
many vessels that used to be in ordinary 
were still to be disposed of; and whe- 
ther he did not think it would answer 
the purpose of the Government to em- 
ploy men in breaking them up. Although 
e hoped that something might be done 
to assist emigration, he must also ob- 
serve that when he visited Keyham 
factory lately, he was informed that men 
had been discharged from that establish- 
ment, while the necessary work upon 
which they were employed remained un- 
finished. The same thing, it was al- 
leged, had happened at Devonport Dock- 
ard. He could not understand how 
that could be called economy. He 
thought it would be very desirable 
forthwith to investigate what work there 
was on hand, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether it would not be true 
economy to take back some of the men. 
Mr. CHILDERS: The last time it 
was my duty to engage in a debate of 
this kind—when some of the same 
speakers took part in it as have spoken 
this evening—was in 1866, when I think 
six or seven gentlemen representing dock- 
yards declared with one voice how abso- 
lutely necessary it was to raise the wages 
of the dockyard men, because, if their 
wages were not raised, the men would 
leave the yards and the Government 
would get no work done. I was at the 
Treasury at the time, and I ventured to 
resist that Motion, and gave good grounds 
for it. I must say that, having listened 
very patiently during the last hour to 
what has been said about the dockyard 
labourers, and in the light of that dis- 
cussion reviewed the past, I feel grate- 
ful that the Government came to so wise 
a conclusion in 1866. There is no doubt 
that if Government had listened to the 
demands of the hon. Members who 
urged an increase of pay, the attrac- 
tions of dockyard towns would have 
been proportionately increased, and we 
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should at this time have been more 
loudly called upon to provide from the 
public revenue compensation to the dock- 
yard towns because labourers have been 
thrown out of work. Before I answer 
the specific Questions put by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
James Elphinstone), let me say a word 
in reply to what has been stated by the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Graves). 
I thought I had anticipated the inquiry 
he addressed to me when replying to a 
Question last evening on this subject. I 
then stated very precisely how many men 
had been discharged from the dockyards, 
what were their rights to compensation 
or superannuation, and whether those 
rights had been respected ; and I stated 
as clearly as I could that everybody who 
had rights to compensation had had those 
rights respected. I think I also gave the 
numbers of those who had been dis- 
charged with compensations, and the 
average amount of compensation, whe- 
ther in the shape of annual payment or 
gratuity, they had received. In reply, 
therefore, to my hon. Friend I would 
say that the persons who were discharged 
last year, with a few exceptions, were per- 
sons who had been hired on the expressed 
condition that they would be discharged 
at short notice without any gratuity if 
their service was short, and with a cer- 
tain limited gratuity if their service was 
long. Having looked into the matter I 
believe the late Government, under whom 
the whole of these proceedings occur- 
red, acted justly with respect to these 
men and the terms upon which they 
were engaged, and therefore there is no 
occasion for the apprehension under 
which my hon. Friend (Mr. Graves) 
labours. Now, Sir, I will come to the 
precise Question which has been put to 
me by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth. He has called attention to 
the destitution existing at Portsmouth 
consequent upon the discharge of men 
from the dockyards, and he has asked 
whether the Government is prepared to 
take a certain course with the view to 
relieve it. Let me state the nature of this 
discharge. I have looked very carefully 
as far as Portsmouth is concerned into 
the figures with respect to these dis- 
charges, and the fact is simply this— 
According to the Estimates in force be- 
fore 1868 there were, in round numbers, 
some 4,800 or 4,900 usually employed 
in the Portsmouth Dockyard. These 
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numbers have now fallen to about 4,000. 
The difference, therefore, is not very 
much if you merely look upon it as a 
question between the former amount of 
ae in Portsmouth Dockyard 
and the present amount ; but what really 
happened was that towards the end of 
1867 the late Government decided to en- 
gage for a specific purpose — whether 
wisely or unwisely I will not now inquire 
—an additional number of men beyond 
those provided for by the Estimates. 
Somewhere about 300 or more were so 
engaged for a short time at Portsmouth, 
and I understand that a considerable 
number of these men, attracted by the 
chance of work, came from the North 
through the distress in the shipbuilding 
trade there; we have no official Return, 
however, to show how many of those 
men came from distant parts. During the 
financial year ending with March, 1868, 
this extra employment continued ; but 
the Government came to a somewhat 
sudden decision to reduce the number of 
men, and the numbers in Portsmouth 
Dockyard between March, 1868, and 
June, 1868, were reduced altogether by 
somewhere about 1,650 men. In June, 
1868, two months before the close 
of last Session, the reduction practically 
ceased, and in fact there are now more 
hands employed than there were in June 
last. It is clear, therefore, that the Ques- 
tions I am now called upon to answer 
should have been addressed to the late 
Government in July last, rather than to 
the present Government, who are not 
only employing the full number of men 
employed last June, but are providing 
in the Estimates of 1869-70, for an ad- 
ditional number beyond those employ- 
ed last year at Portsmouth, as well as at 
Devonport, and Chatham. I repeat, 
that distress which my hon. Friend has 
brought before the House was occasioned 
by the discharges of eight months ago, 
and not at all by anything which has 
occurred during the latter part of the 
year. But hon. Members from dockyard 
towns ask us to consider whether the 
destitution is of such a character as to 
justify the Government in resorting to 
special provisions, involving a charge on 
the public, for the workmen at these 
towns. Now, one word as to the cause of 
this destitution. Ido not think the re- 
duction in the numbers at the dockyards 
such as I have described during the last 
eighteen months before the increase; in 
any respect abnormal. Reductions have 
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| very few, indeed, as com 

















been made on previous occasions quite 
as large, but have attracted no special 
notice. The real fact is, that the reduc- 
tion in the shipbuilding trade connected 
with the Government is only a fraction 
of the reductions in the shipbuilding 
trade throughout the country. The 
number of men employed in the Go- 
vernment yards is very few when com- 
pared with the number in the trade as a 
whole, and these discharged men are 
with the 
numbers reduced to absolute poverty by 
the sudden change which has come over 
many branches of our trade, especially 
the shipbuilding trade, during the last 
few years. It would be altogether wrong 
to suppose that the former or the present 
Government are in the least responsible 
for the present state of things, which is 
really almost entirely the result of a 
great wide-spread and well-known dis- 
tress which has come over the whole of 
the shipbuilding trade. With respect to 
Portsmouth, my hon. Friend will forgive 
me if I am not able to go into much de- 
tail, because, although I saw him some 
short time ago on the matter, I received 
the explanatory papers from the Mayor 
of Portsmouth only last Tuesday. But 
the distress at Portsmouth is by no 
means solely due to any reduction of 
the number of dockyard men; on the 
contrary, I found three very distinct 
causes of distress at Portsmouth at this 
moment. The large contract works con- 
nected with the fortifications have been 
suspended, to a very great extent, during 
the t two months; the extension 
works at the dockyard, in which men 
are employed in large numbers by a 
contractor, have been slack during the 
winter ; the Corporation of Portsmouth, 
too, has been employing a very large 
number of men whom they have re- 
cently discharged, and these causes 
have largely contributed to the destitu- 
tion deplored. That is the general state- 
ment I have to make as regards Ports- 
mouth. Then my hon. Friend has sug- 
gested that Government should help the 
men to emigrate; but I am quite sure 
he will not expect from me anything 
like a complete reply, considering the 
matter was brought under the con- 
sideration of the Government only three 
days ago. To any general system of 
emigration carried on by the Govern- 
ment I should entertain very strong 
objections. The colonies are coming 
forward themselves for that purpose. 
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Hon. Members may have seen by a 
letter in Zhe Times this morning that 
there has been a very considerable 
change of opinion on the subject of 
emigration in a colony of which I once 
knew something. But considering the 
whole course of our policy towards 
the colonies, nothing, P thank, could 
be more unwise than that we should 
suddenly embark in a large emigration 
scheme. Besides, at this moment the 
Poor Law authorities have power, under 
an Act of Parliament, to assist emigra- 
tion; whether that system is workable 
or not I do not pretend to say, but the 

wer itself exists. I must, therefore, 

ecline giving any positive answer to 
the Question which has been put to me, 
beyond pointing out the two considera- 
tions to which I have already adverted. 
I think it is the duty of the Government 
to exercise its power of discharging men 
in large numbers from the dockyard with 
discretion and moderation, and upon 
some very plain principle. Whether 
the large discharges last year fulfilled 
those conditions it is not for me to say. I 
shall not attempt to go into that question. 
But my own opinion on the subject ge- 
nerally is perfectly clear; it is, that those 
who employ large bodies of men, while 
resisting claims inconsistent with the 
terms of employment, should, on the 
other hand, have regard to the time, 
the manner, and the circumstances in 
which it is proposed that labour should 
be thrown back upon the country. That 
is the only answer I can give to my hon. 
Friend, stating distinctly at the same 
time that this is the policy by which I 
shall be guided as long as I have any- 
thing to do with the administration of 
the Admiralty. 

Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Suprity—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £131,844, be granted to Her Majesty, for 
the following Civil Services, which will come in 
course of payment in the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1869. 

{Then the several Services are set forth.] 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday 
next ; 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


Mr. Childers 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES AND 
REGISTRATION OF BURIALS. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE :* Sir, the Motion 
of which I have given Notice, which is, 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the present opera- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Charities 
Act of 1860, and into that of the Burials 
Registration Act of 1864, has been some- 
what misapprehended out-of-doors. It 
has been thought by some persons that 
this Motion of mine is analogous to the 
one I made four years ago, and was for a 
Committee to inquire into the increase of 
Monastic and Conventual Establishments 
in this country, into their character and 
their discipline, with a view to the institu- 
tion of some system of inspection. At the 
outset, then, I beg to state that my pre- 
sent Motion is proposed with no such 
intention as that. The object which I 
have in view is a very simple one; it is 
that this House should appoint a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far the provisions of the Act of 
1860, with respect to Roman Catholic 
Charities, have been acted upon by the 
Roman Catholic community ; whether 
the enrolment of trusts, which that Act 
contemplates, has been carried out in 
such a manner as to fulfil the intentions 
of the Legislature ; and whether the 
system of enrolment and the entries in 
the Rolls Court are such as to afford 
reasonable security to the public, and 
the necessary amount of information to 
those who are desirous of informing 
themselves with regard to the disposition 
of the property held under those trusts. 
In the first place, then, I will deal with 
that Act; having given my support to 
Sir Charles Selwyn and Sir William 
Bovill, when Members of this House, in 
assisting the then Government, repre- 
sented by the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, in passing it through this House. 
I will go hereafter into the history of 
that measure ; but I would here observe 
that this statute is of a most liberal cha- 
racter. It removes the difficulties which 
were formerly interposed between intend- 
ing donors of property for Roman Catholic 
religious uses by the Superstitious Uses 
Act, an Act that forbids the devising of 
property for prayers for the dead and 
other purposes, by means of which the 
Church ‘oe Been and I believe other 
Churches also, haye accumulated pro- 

















perty to such an undue extent in every 
country in Europe, as indeed was the 
case formerly in this country, that Legis- 
latures generally have been unanimous 
in their efforts to limit these devises in 
mortmain. I shall be prepared to show 
that the Government of ance in par- 
ticular has had to struggle against this 
difficulty. The Church of Rome in that 
country has received endowments and 
accumulated property contrary to the 
law; and M. Dupin, having in 1861 re- 
ported upon the evasions that were 
practised by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in France, M. Persigny, at that 
time at the head of the Home Office, 
issued a decree and exerted himself 
greatly to abate that which had become 
a growing evil—namely, the locking up 
in mortmain of a very large portion of 
the property and wealth of the nation. 
The evasions of the law in France took 
a singular turn. In that country, there 
are certain congregations and societies 
connected with the conventual system, 
and particularly Ja Sociétié de St. Vincent 
de Paul, who are employed largely in 
collecting this property, and after having 
been pursued by M. Dupin and the 
French Government from one evasion to 
another, they came to this—instead of 
creating any trusts, which might fall 
under the cognizance of the Government, 
they inveniel the whole of the roperty 
in a certain M. Baudin, who held the 
securities, and perpetually changed the 
coupons so as to prevent the property 
being traced. I do not know what 
measures have been recently adopted by 
the French Government, but I refer to 
these facts as showing, at all events, the 
need of supervision which is felt in that 
country. The other statute which the 
Motion embraces is that for the Regis- 
tration of Burials, respecting which I 
may say that it is im pari materia, be- 
cause it relates to cemeteries which are 
held by the Roman Catholic community 
on the same terms as other property ; 
and it has been proved before the courts 
of law, in the case of ‘‘Smee v. The 
Oratorians at Brompton,” that they not 
only omitted to register the burials in 
Roman Catholic cemeteries, but had 
positively refused to do so. It is a prin- 
ciple laid down by the Bank of England, 
and by other great institutions having 
the charge of property, that it is essen- 
tial not only that the death but the 
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perty should be regi , inasmuch as 
the details afforded by the register of 


death are not always sufficient to convey 
the information necessary for the proper 
devolution of the property. Now, the 
Burials Act passed through both Houses 
of Parliament without a division; and 
last year, at the instance of an hon. and 
learned Friend, I moved an Address to 
Her Majesty for Returns with regard to 
its operation, in order to ascertain how 
far it had been complied with; but al- 
though eight months have since elapsed, 
and the obligation to furnish Returns, 
as resting on the public officers, survives 
the Parliament, the Returns have not 
been any thing like fully made. I find, 
in short, upon inquiry at the Home 
Office, that not more than one-third of 
the proper number of Returns have been 
furnished, and that these prove a non- 
compliance with the provisions of the 
statute. I may venture to assert this 
because I am prepared to prove it before 
a Committee. There are, therefore, two 
Acts which have been passed in recent 
years, and in reference to which I can 
show that in the case of neither have 
the intentions of the Legislature been 
carried out. It is obvious that legisla- 
tion is a farce unless the laws which ant 
passed be complied with ; and there is 
no doubt that the enrolment under the 
Roman Catholic Charities Act, to which 
I will now refer, is not sufficient to af- 
ford to persons who may consider them- 
selves interested in the property held 
under those trusts the requisite informa- 
tion as to its extent, or as to the owner- 
ship, or, in fact, as to who the trustees 
really are; because I find that a provi- 
sion of that Act which, in the most 
liberal sense validated existing trusts, 
whether the property was held contrary 
to law or, in accordance with the law of 
the Roman Catholic community, after 
twenty years’ possession by the trustees ; 
by mere possession or by mere virtue of 
use, whether the title was originally a 
good title or not; that the provisions 
of this statute have been so construed 
that persons now say that the words of 
this clause are prospective, that they 
were not merely intended to validate 
existing trusts which I believe to have 
been the purpose of Parliament; but 
that any one in possession of such pro- 
perty has only to wait twenty years, and 
whether their possession of the property 
be in accordance with law or not, they 
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have a good title at the end of the term. 
This provision, therefore, operates as a 
direct premium against enrolment, al- 
though enrolment is the object of the 
statute. Now this is, in a certain degree, 
speculative; but I have pretty good rea- 
son for relying upon my information. 
I understand that although under this 
Act, in order to gain a good title to the 
trust property, enrolment must take place 
in the first instance ; no sooner has one 
set of trustees been enrolled than they 
may either all resign, except, perhaps, 
one, and he, being a Roman Catholic 
Bishop or priest most likely, who would 
thus become sole trustee, or they may 
appoint entirely new trustees without the 
necessity of a fresh enrolment. It is 
manifest that the intention of enrolment 
is that there should be a record kept of 
the existing trustees; but, by means of 
the proceeding to which I have referred, 
I am informed that the object of the 
enrolment is defeated. I have explained 
to the House that the intention of the 
Act was to validate possession in Roman 
Catholic trustees, however they may have 
acquired the property prior to the year 
1861; and there is in the ninth Report 
of the Charity Commissioners—the only 
Report which refers to the operation of 
the Act—a passage which, with the per- 
mission of the House, I will read, be- 
cause it speaks with greater authority 
than I can. Adverting to the previous 
state of things, the Charity Commis- 
sioners in that Report say, that the tem- 
porary exemption of Roman Catholic 
charities from the operation of the Cha- 
ritable Trusts Act ceased in 1860. And 
I should remind the House that the 
Charitable Trusts Act, which is appli- 
cable to the charities of every other de- 
nomination, was passed in the year 1853 ; 
and it was under this Act that the Cha- 
rity Commissioners were incorporated, 
and that the powers granted to them by 
the Legislature over the charities of other 
denominations were confirmed. Through 
the pressure putupon Lord John Russell’s 
Government in that year, the Roman 
Catholic charities were exempted from 
the operation of the Charitable Trusts 
Act, and that exemption was to continue 
for seven years. The passage in the 
Commissioners’ Report of 1862 is in 
these words— 

“The temporary exemption of Roman Catho- 
lie charities from the operation of the Charitable 
Trusts Acts ceased in 1860, The Roman Catholic 
Charities Act of the same year created special 
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facilities for supplying the enrolment of existing 
Roman Catholic endowments, which, though ne- 
cessary to their legal validity (when comprising 
real estate), had been omitted during the preva- 
lence of laws specially affecting the Roman Ca- 
tholic body. Although numerous grants have 
been enrolled, as in compliance with that Act 
(approaching to 400 in number), yet the trusts, on 
which these assurances were made, or which were 
intended to be attached on the grantees, appear 
only on a very inconsiderable proportion of the 
enrolments; and it may, perhaps, be concluded 
that the administrators of the properties which 
they comprise have prepared to rely on their 
practical dedication to public purposes rather than 
by legalizing their settlement to subject them 
more directly to the general law, or that the 
means of making more sufficient enrolments may 
have been wanting. No Returns have yet been 
made of the income and expenditure of any such 
charities, but the time allowed for the transmis- 
sion of such Returns for the year 1861, the first 
complete year since the termination of the ex- 
emption referred to, has not fully expired.” 


The House might have expected, after 
empowering the Charity Commissioners 
to validate these trusts by purging them 
of any expressions that might be held 
to be contrary to the Superstitious Uses 
Act, and after directing them to send 
schemes in all cases to the Court of 
Chancery, by which—if not the whole, 
a portion at all events—should be vali- 
dated in law; that, after making such a 
concession as that, these powers would 
have been used by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and the Roman Catholic com- 
munity. But I have been to the office of 
the Charity Commissioners, and asked 
why there is no Return in their subse- 
quent Reports of the operation of this 
Act of 1860; and the answer I have re- 
ceived is that since the Return, from 
which I have quoted (that of 1862), only 
in a few trifling cases have the powers 
conferred by that Act ever been used. 
I wish to show in as few words as I can 
the importance of this subject, because 
the increase of this Roman Catholic 
trust property has attained a rapidity 
which has not for centuries been known 
until within the last twenty years. The 
accumulation of the yooperey is going on 
from day to day and hour to hour in 
mortmain, and as it appears from these 
Returns, without the proper authoriza- 
tion of Law, as recommended by the 
Committee on Mortmain in 1852; be- 
yond the purview of the law, and with- 
out the facilities for the acquirement of 
information on the part of persons who 
may consider themselves heirs, or who 
are otherwise interested, which the 
Committee of 1852 deemed to be most 








desirable, and which have been required, 
as conditions of possession of every other 
denomination than the Roman Catholic 
by the general statute of 1853. I will 
now proceed to show to the House that 
there is reason for the exercise of some 
care in this matter, and that the laws of 
a do not secure the due enrolment 
and description of this trust property j 
that they do not afford the publicity and 
security against fraudulent misappropri- 
ation of such property which the Be- 
quests Act has secured to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. I have in my 
hand the evidence which was given by 
the Master of the Rolls for Ireland be- 
fore the Committee on Mortmain in 
1852, and with the leave of the House, 
and to avoid misunderstanding, I will 
read one paragraph. He said that he 
considered the act of 1844 a great im- 
provement, investing as it did this pro- 
perty in a body of Commissioners, and 
this is his description of the method of 
enrolment which the Legislature then 
sanctioned, and which has since been 
maintained— 

“Do you get a Return from the Courts where 
wills are deposited of all bequests *@—Yes, a Re- 
turn is made regularly under one of the sections 
of the Act, the 19th section. 

“ Does that Return state the amount of property 
bequeathed and the purpose of the bequest !— 
The Returns that have been made to the present 
Board are fuller than the Returns which were 
made to the late Board; rather fuller than the 
Act required. I may mention to the Committee 
that a Return was made last Session to the 
House of Lords by the Board of Charitable Be- 
quests and Donations, in pursuance of an order of 
that House, containing a copy of the Returns 
made to us from the original constitution of the 
Board on the Ist of January, 1845, down to last 
June or July. I can give the Committee the 
form or Return which has been furnished to the 
llouse of Lords. ‘The first column contains the 
testator’s or testatrix’s name aud late residence ; 
the second column contains the date of the will; 
the third column contains the date of the death ; 
the fourth column contains the date of the pro- 
bate ; the fifth column contains the name of the 
executors ; the sixth column contains the amount 
of effects sworn to ; the seventh column contains 
a short abstract of the charitable bequests ; and 
then there is a column for observations. If the 
Committee will refer to that Return they will 
get full information on the subject.” 


It is quite clear, therefore, that these 
Commissioners possessed an accurate 


knowledge of all those bequests, and of 
everything connected with the property 
under them, which should come within 
their cognizance, and we have it on the 
Commissioners 

not provided 


authority of the Chari 
that the Act of 1860 
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anything like such accurate specific en- 
rolment. I fear that there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy not to comply with this law, 
and, in order to prove that this is pro- 
bable, I will quote the statement, con- 
tained in a protest, made by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and clergy of Ireland 
against this Roman Catholic Bequests 
Act about four months after it was 
passed into alaw. In that protest they 
say— 

“We, the undersigned Archbishop, Bishops, and 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
having studied with attention the provisions of 
the Act of Charitable Bequests take the earliest 
opportunity which the unavoidable delay of con- 
sultation allowed us to declare our conviction 
that the measure is fraught with the worst conse- 
quences to religion, and if carried into operation 
will finally lead to the subjugation of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland to the temporal 
power.” 


That is to say, the power of the State. 
But here comes the most remarkable 


passage— 

‘Instead of a concession it is a new penal law 
of the old leaven.” 
And why ? 

“ By forbidding the dying sinner in his most 
sincere moments—the time of his last sickness— 
to redeem his sins by the bequest ofa single acre 
of landed property for any religious or charitable 
purpose in our communion.” 
This, Sir, although the quantity specified 
is ‘one acre,” which in many cases the 
Law allows, and even a large quantity, 
seems to me a distinct denouncement of 
the law of mortmain. The protest goes 
qe 


“It enacts that Roman Catholics—perhaps 
Bishops, should they be found to consent—shall 
be the persons to carry out the spirit, indeed the 
letter, of a penal clause in the late Act of Catho- 
lie Emancipation, which excluded the religious 
orders throughout Great Britain from the benefits 
of that Act, and against which the secular clergy 
in a petition to Parliament solemnly protested. 
It provides for the nomination by the Crown of 
five persons professing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. They may be laymen, who have neither 
practical religion nor faith to recommend them, 
and whose province shall be to judge of matters 
vitally connected with our doctrine and discipline, 
If Bishops they will be called on, in the exercise 
of their functions as Commissioners, to interfere 
and pronounce in spiritual matters belonging to 
the jurisdiction of other Bishops, which is a fla- 
grant violation of the canons of our Chureh. In 
cases within their own especial jurisdiction they 
will have to decide, not in virtue of the inherent 
powers of their holy order, but by the licence and 
authority of the Crown, which would be a virtual 
surrender of their sacred office and jurisdiction to 
the authority of the State. We beg leave, there- 
fore, most firmly but most respectfully to protest 
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against a Board so constructed, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical. If it is to be composed of laymen 
of state nomination, we must view it as a step 
towards the introduction of faithless and interest- 
ed politicians to tamper with the independence of 
our Church, for the purpose of forwarding the 
anti-Catholic views of men in power, and of pro- 
moting their own personal interests. If the 
Board is to be composed of Bishops similarly ap- 
pointed, we must regardjthe novel project of select- 
ing ministerial favourites from the hierarchy as 
most calculated at once to create divisions in 
our body, to the well-being of which union and 
harmony are so essential, and to weaken and 
finally destroy the confidence of our faithful peo- 
ple, who having expressed so much feverish 
anxiety at the mention of their clergy being pen- 
sioned cannot fail of being alarmed at seeing them 
accept places and patronage under the Crown. 
For these and other reasons, which could not be 
crowded into a short form of declaration, we pro- 
test against the Act of Charitable Bequests, and 
declare our determination to oppose it by all legal 
and constitutional means in our power.” 
Let the House consider, then, to what 
this protest amounts. It is signed by 
fourteen Roman Catholic Bishops and a 
thousand priests, and it is a protest 
against the exercise of the temporal 
— of the State in any degree over 
oman Catholic charitable or conventual 
roperty, and is a direct defiance of the 
aw of mortmain, which forbids in this 
country the validity of any will, made by 
a dying person within twelve months of 
death bequeathing property to areligious 
foundation. The law also invalidates 
any deed of appointment or gifts to 
trustees if signed within three months of 
death for the like purpose. It was a 
protest signed by the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops and a thousand priests, and it 
denounces a law passed by this House 
for Ireland, a law which has been in 
operation with beneficial effects ever since 
the year 1844. I am sorry to say that the 
non-effect or insufficient effect of the Ro- 
man CatholicCharities Act passed in 1860, 
and the non-compliance which we find 
with the provisions of the Burials Act 
seems to me to indicate the same deter- 
mination on the part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy to reject and to repudi- 
ate the authority of the State in every- 
thing which relates to the property de- 
volving upon that Church. They speak 
in the protest I have quoted—these Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops and clerical protest- 
ers—ofinterference with discipline. Well, 
Sir, the Legislature of this country has al- 
ways disapproved of “ discipline” being 
exercised upon the dying for such a pur- 
pose as the acquisition of property by a 
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Church, or indeed by any corporate body 
in the last hours of expiring mortality. 
Yet to use these means for iri 
property is what these Roman Catholic 
Bishops claim as a right, and they de- 
nounce the law because—like the law 
which exists in France and throughout 
continental Europe, aye, and existed in 
this country, too, from before the Con- 
quest—it imposes a limitation upon the 
acquisitiveness of clerical bodies, and 
especially of the Church of Rome. So 
very liberal were the provisions of the 
Act of 1860 that I thought, as the then 
Government and the House thought, 
there would be a ready compliance with 
them; but I confess that I am disap- 
pointed, for instead of availing them- 
selves of that enormous boon, the vali- 
dation of all the property held by them 
in trust, on the ground of twenty years’ 
user, simple possession of it, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, up to the date 
of the Act, it appears that after the first 
year subsequent to the passing of the 
statute there is scarcely any evidence of 
enrolment; that the enrolments are at 
all events scanty, and that the system of 
enrolment in the Rolls Court is such as 
to create and interpose confusion and 
difficulty when persons, believing them- 
selves interested, seek to ascertain whe- 
ther the property is vested in trustees 
who are amenable to the law. I need 
hardly quote more of this Report of the 
Committee of 1852; still there is one 
passage to which I should like to direct 
the attention of the House with respect 
to the original Mortmain Statute of 
George II.— 

“It appears that the fourth rope which 
compels enrolment of the deed of gift iu the Court 
of Chancery, is very defective as a means of en- 
suring publicity, and that there is great difficulty 
in obtaining evidence of charitable trusts when 
information is withheld. The general opinion of 
every witness of importance, with the exception 
of Dr. Wiseman, who declined to express any 
opinion on the subject, is that the greatest pub- 
licity should be given to all deeds or instruments, 
settling property for charitable purposes, and to 
the mode by which the trusts declared by such 
deeds or instruments are carried into execution. 
In this opinion your Committee fully concur ; and 
they would suggest that it should be incumbent 
upon all persons to whom real or personal pro- 
perty is given or bequeathed upon any charitable 
or religious object, to make a Return either to 
Commissioners or to some public Board of the 
nature of the gift and the particular purposes to 
which it is to be applied.” 


The Committee then proceeded to show 
the manner in which secret trusts are 




















created, and other methods, by which 
the law against mortmain is evaded. A 

neral law. the Charitable Trusts Act, 
ounded upon the recommendation of 
this Committee, was passed in 1853, and 
ensures compliance with this recommen- 
dation by every religious denomination, 
with the exception of the Roman Catho- 
lic, who claimed to be exempted from 
the law, and obtained the exemption. 
That exception, Sir, does not seem to be 
very much like a love of equality. And 
it strikes me, that, at a moment when 
we are contemplating something more 
stringent than a law of mortmain with 
respect to the Protestant Church es- 
tablished in Ireland—when we are told 
that the minority in that country is to be 
deprived of so large an amount of pro- 
perty, which they hold by an undoubted 
title, it is especially incumbent upon this 
House to take. cognizance of the opera- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Charities 
Act of 1860, and to see whether it has 
not proved the means of accumulating 
property in the hands of the Roman 
Catholic heirarchy in this country to 
an extent that is not permitted to 
any other denomination, and by means 
which enable them to evade the law of 
mortmain. I will now show you that 
there is reason to suppose, from the 
enormous and rapid accumulation of this 
property, that the relaxation of the law 
has in practice led to that accumulation 
of property in the hands of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, that this accumula- 
tion has been unprecedented, and that 
this state of things has been by favour 
of the law, or rather by an evasion of 
the law, which restrains all other reli- 
gious communities in the acquisition of 
property. I cannot see that there is 
equality in this. In the year 1864 I 
brought before the notice of the House 
the Petition of Mr. Smee, to which I 
have before referred, who complained 
that during the last illness of his rela- 
tive, Mr. Hutchinson, influence was used 
over him by the late Mr. Faber, the 
Principal of the Oratorians at Brompton 
—a society which Mr. Hutchinson had 
joined—by means of which Mr. Faber 
obtained a sum of money amounting in 
all to £40,000, that is to say, by the last 
bequest, coupled with previous gifts. At 
that time I quoted an extract from a 
speech then lately delivered at Malines 
by the late Cardinal Wiseman, which 
was to this effect— 
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** Allow me now to present to you, by means of 
statistics, a rapid view of the effect produced by 
these different measures. The Census gives the 
population in England—for the year 1831, 
13,896,797 ; for the year 184], 15,914,148 ; for 
the year 1851, 17,927,609; for the year 1861, 
20,906,224 ; an increase of about 2,000,000 in 
each decennial period. From 1831 to 1841, the 
population, therefore, increased 14 per cent. In 
the same period the number of priests increased 
about 25 per cent, or nearly double. During the 
following ten years the population increased 13 
per cent, the number of priests 45 per cent. 
Lastly, from 1851 to 1861, while the population 
increased 12 per cent, the number of priests in- 
creased about 37 per cent. Here, again, are the 
precise statistics which will allow you to judge of 
the continued increase of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England. In 1830 we numbered but 
434 priests for the whole of England. At present 
we have 1,242, that is to say, three times as many. 
The number of our churches, which was 410, has 
now increased to 872; from 16 convents which 
we possessed in 1830 in the United Kingdom, we 
have now, in 1863, 162. Lastly, in 1830, we had 
not a single religious house of men, in 1850 there 
were already 11, and to-day their number is 55.” 


Such is the account, which was given by 
Cardinal Wiseman, and he, I suppose, 
must be held an unimpeachable autho- 
rity ; but I have some other statistics 
here which are not taken from Roman 
Catholic sources, and the accuracy of 
which I have no reason todoubt. These 
represent that— 

“ The increase of Roman Catholic institutions 
has recently been very great. In 1829 there were 
no monasteries nor convents publicly announced, 
and there were but 477 priests, and 449 chapels 
and stations. In 1841 there were but 1 monas- 
tery, 16 convents, and 9 colleges. In 1851 there 
were 17 monasteries and 53 convents. In the 
present year there are in England and Wales, 
1,122 churches, chapels, and stations, 18 colleges, 
214 convents, and 67 communities of men, alto- 
gether illegal, with inmates probably amounting 
to 3,000 males and 13,000 females. In connection 
with such institutions, real or personal property 
to a very large amount is, no doubt, fast accumu- 
lating, as well as for masses for the dead and 
other superstitious uses of the Romish religion. 
If each inmate of a convent bring a dowry of say 
£250, this would amount alone to upwards of 
£3,000,000.” 

It is perfectly clear that all these com- 
munities must have property to sustain 
them; and I think it is but fair to infer 
that their property has increased in 
something like the proportion of the 
number of priests and of the inmates 
which these establishments have to main- 
tain, if not in a greater ratio; because 
it is a well-known fact that the con- 
ventual property, held by the Church of 
Rome is generally of a profitable nature, 
because the sum required with each nun 
represents on an average a larger amount 
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than the capital required to provide for 
her, and that there remains a surplus 
over and above the expenditure on the 
maintenance of the establishments. I 
have adverted to the declaration of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ireland that 
they claim the right of obtaining from 
persons, who are languishing on their 
death-beds, a large amount of property, 
and that they denounce the law, which 
places a restriction upon them, in com- 
mon with the clergy of every other de- 
nomination. But there are other means 
by which the Church of Rome obtains 
property. I have another case here; 
and if the House will allow me, as it is 
very brief, I will state it in the words in 
which I have it— 

“In January, 1855, a lady of the name of 
Thompson became a Roman Catholic, was re- 
ceived into the Romish Church by Father Faber 
—the same person who obtained the 
property of Mr. Hutchinson, to whom I 
have referred— 
who became her confessor, and in November, 
1859, she entered the Carmelite Convent at Paris. 
Father Faber made all the arrangements ; the lady 
paid £1,000 as dowry, she took the vows of 
obedience, chastity, and poverty ; and subsequently 
she assumed the black veil, and executed a deed, 
by which she assigned the whole of her property 
to Mr. Hope Scott and Mr. Sergeant Bellasis 
for the benefit of the Oratory at Brompton. 
Lord Romilly decided, that Miss Thompson 
being under duress was not a free agent, 


—I think we have had some illustrations 
of this hard by within the last few days— 
and that the Court would not use its con- 
trol over the property, until it was satisfied that 
she had not been influenced by her vows in the 
disposal of it.” 

Now, when we find such a vast amount 
of property accumulating in the hands 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; when 
in our courts of law such cases as this 
appear ; when we observe a systematic 
determination evinced to evade the pro- 
visions of the law which we have 


passed ; when we are informed, that the | P 


system of enrolment is defective—and we 
are so informed by the Charity Com- 
missioners ; when it appears, that the 
Law of England is more relaxed, and 
unduly relaxed, to the detriment of the 
families of Englishmen, than the Law of 
Ireland, although that to a great extent 
is a Roman Catholic country ; surely all 
this demands and requires careful in- 
vestigation, and I am not unreasonable 


in asking the House to accede to my | 
Motion for the appointment of a Com- 
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mittee to inquire into the subject. Were 
I to adopt another course, and move for 
Returns, I should be told that I was en- 
tailing upon the officers of the Rolls 
Court an undue amount of labour; and 
I know that that would be the case, 
owing to the confused manner in which 
the trusts are registered ; and perhaps I 
should not have better success than I had 
upon the Address to Her Majesty re- 
questing that directions be sent to those 
whose duty it was to afford information 
with regard to the registration of burials, 
and whose non-compliance with the 
Order of the House I have already ad- 
verted to. This matter, Sir, has many 
bearings. I cannot help thinking that 
this House in 1860, in its anxiety to 
meet the objections raised by the Roman 
Catholic Members of the House, adopted 
words, particularly in the fifth clause of 
the Act, which afford a loophole for the 
carrying out on the part of the Church 
of Rome, in defiance of the Law of 
Mortmain, a system, to which this 
country should no more submit than the 
Government of France or Italy, or any 
other Government in Europe. There is 
nothing new in these attempts on the 
part of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to 
accumulate this property. No doubt 
they consider it to be their duty to do 
so; but unfortunately in the process they 
bring themselves into collision with the 
temporal power in every State in Europe. 
Indeed it seems as if the doctrine they 
put forth on this subject were adverse to 
the common sense of mankind. Even 
our Roman Catholic ancestors resisted 
much more sternly and much more 
effectually than we do now all such 
attempts. If hon. Members would only 
look back at the statutes passed in the 
reigns of Edward I. and Richard IL, 
through the dynasties of the Houses of 
Lancaster and York, centuries before the 
Reformation, they will find one per- 
etually renewed catena of statutes for- 
bidding this abuse. In arguing, there- 
fore, that we should take means to in- 
form ourselves as to the operation of our 
own law, I do it for a purpose, which I 
have in common with the laity of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the past and 
in the present, and in every country in 
Europe. Look, for example, at what 
has happened in Italy. ere, under 
the influence of the Papacy, the laws of 
mortmain were left unenforced, and the 
result was that such an amount of pro- 














perty accumulated in the hands of 
monasteries, not profitable to the State, 
that at last the time came, in 1850, when 
the Siccardi law was adopted, and I shall 
be prepared to show—{ ‘‘ Oh !”” |}—though 
I do not wish to annoy any Members of 
the House, the enormous amount of pro- 
perty which the State has recovered for 
the benefit of the people. Not only was 
the law of 1850 carried out in 1855, but 
in the year 1861 another law was passed 
appropriating to the State a still larger 
portion, almost the whole of the re- 
mainder of the monastic and conventual 
property ; not to be employed for the 
ordinary uses of the State, the purposes 
of defence or the requirements of com- 
merce, but to provide for the education 
of the people. For one of the most re- 
markable circumstances in Italy was 
that, although there were thousands of 
priests who ought to have been the 
teachers of the people, there was no 
country in Europe in which the people 
were so untaught. In Italy, then, the 
State has, by a violent and convulsive 
effort, had to make up for its past 
neglect, a neglect of centuries, in not 
enforcing the law of mortmain against 
the undue accumulation of this property 
by the Roman Catholic Church ; and 
after much pain and trouble, after plac- 
ing itself in a position of hostility to the 
Church of Rome, and after being in an 
antagonism to it that has rocked society 
to its foundations, the time has come 


when this abuse of accumulating a large | 


amount of property in the hands of 
those who do not use it for purposes 
which are profitable or beneficial to the 
community, has been put an end to. 
For, in their case, they did not teach the 
people; and I can show from statistics 
that ignorance prevailed most where the 
monasteries had the largest portion of 
the property in their possession ; in fact, 
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or the fine arts, from holding more than 
two acres of land, and the Board of 
Trade is bound to see that they do not 
acquire more. There is nothing pecu- 
liar, therefore, in the restriction. In 
feudal times the State found that the 
| possession by monastic houses and con- 
| ventual establishments of these enormous 
| properties had the effect of depriving it 
of the services of its subjects, and of 
weakening the defence of the realm. 
And now, when a trust is created for re- 
ligious or charitable uses, 10 per cent is 
charged at first under the succession 
duty ; but never after that is any suc- 
cession duty paid; whilst, if the pro- 
perty were held by individuals or a 
family, upon every devolution of the 
property that tax would be levied. Thus 
the property in mortmain pays 10 per 
cent once for all, and never pays again. 
The right hon. Gentleman the present 
Prime Minister appears to have felt this, 
for, two or three years since, he proposed 
to make charitable property liable to the 
income tax, although he was met with 
such opposition that he was obliged to 
abandon the proposal, Wherever this 
accumulation of property in mortmain 
has taken place, it has been found to be 
detcimsaniel tothe nation alike materially, 
financially, and morally ; and, although 
I am unwilling to detain the House, I 
am desirous of showing why the House 
has reason to be careful. When the law 
of 1861 had passed in Italy, for this dis- 
posal of conventual and monastic pro- 
perty, Cardinal Antonelli issued a cir- 
cular, in which he warned all purchasers 
and intending purchasers of that pro- 
perty, that where property had ever be- 
onged to the Church of Rome, no ad- 
verse title would ever be acknowledged 
by the Church ; against the acquisition 
of that property by any layman he pro- 
claimed the doctrine xullum tempus 
occurrit Ecclesia to its full extent; and it 








that in proportion to the accumulation of 
property in their hands did popular) 
ignorance prevail. That was reported | 
to the Italian Parliament, and now the 
State has resumed possession of the | 
greater portion of the property. I need | 
scarcely say any thing more to prove 
that the law of mortmain ought to be 
enforced as much against clerical bodies 
as against secular. Why, so jealous has 
the Legislature been on this subject 
that there is an Act in existence which 
prevents any lay corporation, associated 
for the purpose of promoting literature 








| ceased to be shocked at it as we should. 


was but the other day that Dr. Manning, 
the head of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy iu this country, was in Rome ; 
and whilst at Rome, on St. Thomas’s 
Day, he is reported by the Weekly 
Register, a Roman Catholic organ, to 
have said— 

“ We are so used to hear the phrase of ‘ national 
property,’ to hear sacrilegious spoliation spoken 
of as a matter of State necessity, that we have 
We for- 
get that all that the piety of the faithful has laid 
at the feet of the Apostles belongs to God, and 
that no worldly hand can lawfully touch it,” 
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Here, then, we have a distinct enuncia- 
tion of the doctrine that nullum tempus 
oceurrit Ecclesia. Therefore it behoves 
this House to see that the law is not 
tampered with ; forif once property falls 
into the hands of the Church of Rome, 
that Church will never acknowledge a 
good title in any one to whom the State 
may transfer it. ‘‘ We are so used to 
hear the phrase of ‘ national property,’ ”’ 
says Dr. Manning, “to hear sacrilegious 
spoliation spoken of as a matter of State 
necessity, that we have ceased to be 
shocked at it as we should.” When I 
read this, I could not — feeling that 
it would have been well if Manning 
had bethought him of that opinion be- 
fore he wrote his letter to Lord Grey, 
recommending the disendowment of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland. It ap- 
pears to me, Sir, that the authorities of 
the Church of Rome will not accept in 
their own case the law which is applied 
to other religious denominations, or ac- 
knowledge in others the right which 
they claim for themselves. It is a spirit 
against which Parliament has ever had 
to struggle; and I hope that, by con- 
senting to the appointment of this Com- 
mittee, the House will inform itself 
whether the two statutes to which I have 
referred, and the consideration of which 
I propose, are not practically insufficient, 
if not a dead letter, for the purposes 
contemplated and intended by the Legis- 
lature. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the operation of the Act 23 and 24 Vic. 
c. 134, being an Act to amend the Law regarding 
Roman Catholic Charities, and into that of any 
Acts passed subsequently to the passing of the 
above mentioned Act, which may or may have 
been held to modify or alter the operation of the 
above Act, or which relate to the subject matter 
thereof; and into the operation of the Act 
52 Geo. 3, c. 146, and into that of the 27 and 28 
Vic. ¢. 97, which Acts relate to the Registration 
of Burials.” —( Mr. Newdegate.) 

The House divided:—Ayes 46; Noes 
85: Majority 39. 


STANNARIES BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. ST. AUBYN, in moving for leave 
to introduce a Bill for amending the Law 
relating to Mining Partnerships within 
the Stannaries of Devon and Cornwall, 
and to the Court of the Vice Warden of 
the Stannaries, said, the measure had 
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Leave. 


not for its object to legislate for one part 
of the country in prejudice to the rest— 
it had reference to a state of things 
which existed in Devon and Cornwall 
alone, and nowhere else. It was not 
a penal or a restrictive Bill, but an 
enabling measure to bring the existing 
law into harmony with local circum- 
stances, and to remove the restrictions 
which impaired the utility and hampered 
the jurisdiction of the Stannaries Court. 
That Court had a jurisdiction of two 
kinds—a common law and an equitable 


jurisdiction, and the Bill had reference 
chiefly to the latter. That equitable 
jurisdiction extended to all disputes 


arising out of mining transactions in 
Devon and Cornwall; mines worked on 
the cost-book system—as nearly all the 
mines in those counties were — being 
entirely under the control and regula- 
tion of the Stannaries Court. The 
House would, therefore, see cf what 
vast importance it was to the mining 
interests of the West of England that 
the proceedings of a Court having 
so extensive and peculiar a jurisdic- 
tion should be rendered as cheap, as 
simple, and as expeditious as possible. 
The Bill had another object of equal if 
not greater importance, which was to 
bring the cost-book system to a certain 
extent within the general law which 
regulated public companies. The Acts 
of Parliament which regulated public 
companies in England did not apply 
to mines in Devon and Cornwall, inas- 
much as these, being cost-book mines, 
were not in the nature of public com- 
panies, but were private partnerships, 
and by Section 63 of the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act of 1844 they were ex- 
pressly excepted from the operation of 
that Act. The House would naturally 
desire to have some information as to 
the nature of the cost-book system, which 
was simply this—When it was deter- 
mined to work a mine the adventurers 
assembled and divided the whole ad- 
venture into a certain number of shares, 
which they allotted as they thought 
| proper, and then applied for a licence 
| to search for ore, followed afterwards 
by a sett or lease. They appointed one 
person to act as manager, who kept 
what was called the ‘‘cost-book.”” In that 
book the manager entered the names 
of the shareholders, the resolutions 
passed at the meetings, the calls, divi- 
dends, and accounts, and generally 
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everything relating to the management 


and engagements of the mine. The 
adventurers met at stated intervals — 
generally of two months—and proceeded 
to audit the accounts. If the adventure 
had been favourable, they declared divi- 
dends; if unfavourable, calls were made 
to meet the expenses incurred. The 
partners had the power of transferring 
or relinquishing their shares at pleasure, 
and without consulting their co-partners, 
and in the latter case the shares became 
extinct. From what he had said the 
House would see that mining adventures 
under the cost-book system were very 
different from trading partnerships on the 
one hand, or joint-stock companies on the 
other, for not only could the partners 
transfer and abandon their shares at 
pleasure, but the management of the un- 
dertaking was not invested in any Board 
of Directors, but was under the imme- 
diate and direct control of the whole body 
of adventurers. They also differed from 
joint-stock companies essentially in this 
respect, that the adventure alone was 
divided into shares, and that there was 
no money capital, subscribed or un- 
subscribed, on which calls could be 
made. The system was deficient in 
many respects. Calls were made at 
present only after a meeting of share- 
holders for auditing the accounts, and 
could be made only to meet expenses 
already incurred. It was proposed by 
this Bill to give the shareholders 
power, with certain restrictions, to make 
calls in anticipation of expenditure to 
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be incurred. It had been held that 
accounts could be legally audited and 
calls consequently made only when a/| 
majority of the whole of the share- 
holders were present; and it very often 
appeared to be the interest of particular 
shareholders to prevent a full meeting 
from being held, and therefore they 
stopped away themselves and induced 
others to do so. It was proposed in this 
Bill to give the majority of the share- 
holders present at a meeting, either in 
person or by proxy, power to audit | 
the accounts, and make a call should | 
they think it desirable. A call at pre- 
sent was nothing more than an agree- 
ment among the shareholders to pay, 
and there was no power to enforce pay- 
ment except on application to the Stan- 
naries Court, which might give authority 
to sell the share. It was proposed by 
the Bill to give the shareholders the 
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same authority of declaring the shares of 
a defaulter forfeited as was possessed at 
resent by joint-stock companies, and, 
er, a power to bring an action at 

law inst a person whose liability 
might not be satisfied by the sale of his 
shares, or for any claim on him by the 
company. It was in the power of any ad- 
venturer at present entirely to relinquish 
his share, and in that case the share be- 
came dead or extinct. The Bill pro- 
posed that it should be kept alive, and 
that it should be in the power of the rest 
of the shareholders to sell or dispose of 
the share in the same manner as a for- 
feited share in a joint-stock company. 
There was also an important provision 
with regard to the sale ofa mine. At 
present the majority of the adventurers 
had power to sell the material of a mine, 
but it required the consent of every single 
shareholder to sell the lease. There were 
sometimes 5,000 or 6,000 shares in a 
mine, some of whom might be in the 
name of infants, trustees, lunatics, or 
residents abroad, and that provision prac- 
tically operated as a perfect bar towards 
making a good title toamine. It was 
therefore proposed by this Bill that, un- 
der certain careful restrictions, a ma- 
jority of three-fourths of the adventurers 
ing present at a meeting specially as- 
sembled should have power to sell the 
whole mine, lease and all. He believed 
that if that power had existed, many 
mines in Cornwall which within the 
last few years had been stopped would 
now be working. Another important 
provision of the Bill related to the 
winding up of mining properties. It 
was proposed that, in case of the bank- 
ruptcy or failure of a mine, the miners, 
clerks, and others employed about the 
mine should have priority of claim for 
wages, &c., to the amount of not ex- 
ceeding three months’ salary. It was also 
pre sed to limit the liability of share- 
olders for the debts of a mine, which 
at present extended to all debts incurred 
by the mine within six years, to liability 
for debts contracted within two years pre- 
vious to the shareholders’ name being re- 
moved from the cost-book. There were 
certain other provisions of minor import- 
ance in the first part of the Bill, and the 
second part of the measure related en- 
tirely to the interiorworking of the Court 
of the Vice Warden of the Stannaries. 
In Cornwall they did not possess, within 
their narrow limits, the capital necessary 
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to develope the vast mineral wealth exist- | Licensing Beerhouses, and to make cer- 
ing below the surface; and it was the | tain alterations with respect to the sale 
interest of all classes there, of the lords | by retail of Beer, Cider, and Wine, said, 
of the soil, the merchants who supplied | that, as he understood there would be 
the materials of the mines, and the work- | no objection offered to the introduction 
ing miners, to induce capital from other |of the measure, he would not then at- 
sources to flow towards them, not by | tempt to state the reasons which led him 
holding out illegitimate attractions, but | to bring it forward, or adduce the argu- 
by offering that common security against 'ments by which he hoped at a future 
fraud and dishonesty which it met with | stage to justify his having done so. 
elsewhere. This measure had this object |He might, however, remark that the im- 
in view, and such were the principal | portance of that question to the social 
provisions of the Bill, which had been | well-being of the country could hardly 
framed with a view to carry out the | be exaggerated; and he hoped to be 
unanimous wishes of the whole district | able on the second reading to show that 
to which it applied. It had been drawn | the remedy he proposed would, in some 
up, not in haste, but after the most | way, meet the evils complained of. The 
careful and elaborate discussion at gene- | hon. Gentleman concluded by making 
ral and other meetings, and it was con- | his Motion. 
ceived in an honest and fair spirit, which! Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
he hoped would recommend it to the fa- | move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
vour of the House. The hon. Member | Bill to amend the Law for Licensing Beerhouses, 
concluded by moving for leave to bring) Sto uae erat alton ni pet 
. Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, brought in by be Seamus tmaene, Mr. Axroyp, 
the law relating to mines, which had | and Mr. Heapuam. 
been explained by the hon. Gentleman | Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 22.] 
with great clearness, was attended with - . 
a po deal of intricacy, and might be SEA BIRDS PRESERVATION BILL. 
simplified with great advantage. Many LEAVE. 
of the provisions proposed in this Bill! Mr. SYKES, in moving for leave to 
were considerable improvements in the | introduce a Bill for the Preservation of 
Law, so far as he had been able to follow | Sea Birds, said, it was with much diffi- 
them in the hon. Gentleman’s speech, | dence that he presumed to bring before 
and though it would be premature to ex- | the notice of the House a measure which 
press an opinion until they had the Bill | sought to give some legislative protection 
itself before them, there could be no pos- | to those sea birds which still remained 
sible objection to the introduction of the | on our English coasts. The Bill was not 
measure, to the main part of which he} only framed in accordance with the 
was inclined to think they would be dis- strongly ~ expressed feeling of almost 
posed to agree when it reached a further | every class of his constituency (East 
stage. Riding of Yorkshire), but from the nu- 
Motion agreed to merous letters he had received from all 
: | parts of England, evincing the warmest 
Bill for amending the Law relating to Mining | sympathy with its objects, he was led to 
Partnerships within the Stannaries of Devon and regard it as one of almost national inte- 
Cornwall, and to the Court of the Vice Warden | ° 
of the Stannaries, ordered to be brought in by | rest. The spines birds of England were 
Mr. St. Avupyy, Mr. Penparves Vivian, Mr. | rapidly disappearing from our coasts. 
Brrpezs Wittrams, and Mr. Kexewicn. | That fact had been established at the 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.]| last annual meeting of the British As- 
: | sociation. From Northumberland, Dur- 
BEERHOUSES, &e. |ham, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Devonshire, 
COMMITTEE. Cornwall, and Pembrokeshire, the same 
Acts read ; considered in Committee. dics on Vaile atin belie we 
(In the Committee.) |son; and there was a very important 
Mr. SELWIN-IBBETSON, in rising | precedent for it in a rigid statute passed 
to propose that the Chairman be directed |in the 25th year of the reign of 
to move the House, that leave be given | Henry VIII., protecting sea birds at 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Law for | that very season. The grounds on which 


Mr. St. Aubyn | 
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he brought the measure forward were 
no mere sentimental or humanitarian 
grounds, though these were strong 
enough. He did so in the interest of 
three very important classes of his con- 
stituents, for important they must be to 
every Member of a sea-board county ; 
he meant the farmers, the merchant sea- 
men, and the deep-sea fishers. A few 
years ago, the farmers of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire—not merely those residing 
in the immediate vicinity of the coast, 
but as far as twenty miles inland—were 
accustomed to see flocks of sea birds 
following at the heels of the ploughboy 
and from the newly turned-up earth 
icking up worms and grubs. But he 
held in his hand a letter from an influ- 
ential farmer living in the parish of 
Filey, within a mile of the coast, stating 
that last summer he did not see a single 
bird on his farm. He appealed to the 
House also in the interest of our mer- 
chant sailors, for in foggy weather those 
birds, by their cry, afforded warning of 
the proximity of a rocky shore, when 
neither a beacon-light could be seen nor 
asignal-gun heard. He held in his hand 
a paper proving that with the decrease 
of those birds the number of vessels 
which had gone ashore at Flamborough 
Head had steadily increased. “es 
services they rendered to the mariner 
those birds had earned for themselves the 
name of the ‘‘ Flamborough pilots.” He 
appealed to the House, likewise, in the 
interest of the deep-sea fishers, because, 
by hovering over the shoals of fish, those 
birds pointed out the places where the 
fisherman should cast his net. On that 
ground alone the Legislature of the Isle 
of Man had lately passed an Act impos- 
ing a penalty of £5 on every man who 
wilfully killed or destroyed a seagull. 
Lastly, he made his appeal even in the 
interest of those thoughtless pleasure- 
seekers themselves who flocked to the 
coast in the summer months, chiefly from 
the populous towns of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and of Lancashire. Those 
persons would have themselves to blame 
if, in a few years, they found that those | 
rocks, which he once remembered as | 
teeming with wild fowl, had become a | 
silent wilderness. In conclusion, he 
hoped that the importance of the Bill 
which he moved for leave to introduce 
would not be overlooked through the 
insignificance of its advocate. 


Motion agreed to. 


Court of Common 
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Bill for the Preservation of Sea Birds, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Syxes, Mr. Cay, and 
Mr. Warp Jackson, 


Pleas, §¢. Bill. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. DENMAN, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the further amend- 
ment of the Law of Evidence, said, the 
measure sought to carry out to their 
legitimate conclusion two great principles 
—the first being that there should be no 
incapacity of persons as witnesses merely 
from their having an interest in the case, 
and the second, that parties should not 
be deprived of the evidence of witnesses 
through some defect in the religious 
belief of such witnesses. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the further amendment of the Law of 
Evidence, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Drn- 
man, Mr. Locke Kine, and Mr. Locke. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 25.] 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS (COUNTY PALA- 
TINE OF LANCASTER ) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. West, Bill to authorise the 
appointment of District Prothonotaries of the 
Court of Common Pleas of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, and to provide for the better des- 
patch of business therein, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. West, Mr. Bazter, and Mr. Davison. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Eight o’clock till 
Monday next, 


RAs 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 1st March, 1869. 


The House met; and having gone 


through the Business on the Paper— 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 1st March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—New Memsers Sworx—-Marquess 
of Hartington, for New Radnor ; Charles Paul 
Phipps, esq., for Westbury. 

Serect Commitree—Public Accounts, nominated. 

Pousurc Bris— Resolution in Committee — Es- 
tablished Church (Ireland). 

Ordered — First Reading—Established Church 
(Ireland) [27]; Sale of Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) * [29]; Metropolitan Commons Sup- 
plemental * [30] ; Inclosure of Lands * [31]. 


RATING OF MINES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ST. AUBYN said, he would beg 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether it is his intention to 
introduce a Bill, during the present Ses- 
sion, to provide for the assessment of 
Metalliferous Mines to the Poor Rate 
and other local rates ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, a Bill 
of that kind was under consideration ; 
but it was doubtful whether the pressure 
of Business would allow the Government 
to introduce it to the House this Session. 


THE HERNE BAY OYSTER GROUNDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEMBERTON said, he would 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is true that H. M. 8. 
the Buzzard was recently ordered to 
Herne Bay by the Admiralty, acting 
under the advice of the President, for 
the purpose of protecting the Herne Bay 
Oyster Company from a threatened at- 
tack by some fishermen upon their 
Oyster Grounds, such Grounds being 
declared by the Company’s Act to be 
within the county of Kent for the pur- 
pose of trying and punishing all offences 
committed against them; and upon whose 
representation, and founded upon what 
evidence, such attack was apprehended ; 
whether it is the intention of the Presi- 
dent generally to advise the Admiralty 
to employ Her Majesty’s Ships to act as 
Marine Police in protecting Fisheries in 
lieu of the local authorities; and, to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
it is the fact that, owing to the want of 
depth of water off that coast, the sound- 
ings of which are shown on the Admi- 
ralty chart, H. M. 8. Buszard could not 
get within four or five miles of the Oys- 
ter Grounds in question ; and whether 
there is any objection to lay upon the 
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Table of the House a Copy of the Orders 
under which the Commander of the Buz- 
zard proceeded to Herne Bay, and whe- 
ther the Commander has made any re- 
port to the Admiralty of his expedition, 
and, if so, whether there is any objection 
to produce it; and what will be the pro- 
bable cost of the voyage ? 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the circumstances 
referred to were quite unknown to him 
until he saw them stated in the Notice 
Paper. The facts were that Mr. Pennell, 
Inspector of Oyster Fisheries, made a 
Report to the Board of Trade that what 
was called a raid might be expected on 
the oyster fisheries, upon which the Com- 
pany had spent more than £100,000, 
under an Act of Parliament; and, his 
statement having been confirmed by 
other evidence, the case was reported to 
the Admiralty, with a request that the 
Admiralty would see the outrage was 
not committed. But he understood that 
not long ago—indeed, he was not sure 
whether at this moment there was not a 
gunboat in the Frith of Forth, employed 
in protecting some fisheries of which the 
Duke of Buccleuch was the proprietor 
either partially or wholly. As for the 
future, it was impossible to state any pre- 
cise rule; each case must be dealt with 
as it arose. 

Mr. CHILDERS, replying to the 
second portion of the Question, said, 
there was not sufficient water to allow 
the Buzzard to approach very near the 
coast, and that was duly reported to the 
Admiralty. He would gladly show the 
hon. Member all the Papers in the case, 
if he would call at the Admiralty; and 
he would then be able to form an 
opinion whether they were worth print- 
ing. As to the question of cost, the 
Buzzard used about thirteen tons of coal 
from the timeshe left Sheerness for Herne 
Bay till she returned to port; and the coal 
cost about 18s. a ton. He was in com- 
munication with the Home Office re- 
specting the circumstances under which 
vessels of war ought to be sent to pro- 
tect individual fisheries in English waters 
against intruders. 


JUDGMENTS ON ELECTION PETITIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. VERNON HARCOURT said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the oni Department, Whether he 
has any objection to lay upon the Table 
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of the House, oe of the Judgments 
from time to time delivered by the Judges 
appointed to try Election Petitions, set- 
~ forth the grounds of the Certificates 
and Reports presented to this House in 
the case of such Petitions, in order that 
Members of this House may have autho- 
ritative information of the existing state 
of the Law as judicially declared with 
respect to Corrupt Practices at Elections ; 
ani qnaiies Her Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to introduce a Bill for 
the further amendment of the Laws re- 
lating to Corrupt Practices at Elections ? 
Mr. BRUCE said, the judgments 
were not in the possession of the Home 
Secretary, nor under the authority of the 
Home Office; he was therefore unable 
to order the production of the documents 
in question. Under the Act, a reporter 
from the House of Commons was ordered 
to attend and take down the evidence 
given at each trial of an Election Peti- 
tion, but no directions had been given 
with regard to the judgments, and he was 
not aware whether any authentic record of 
them existed. With respect to the latter 
ortion of the Question, the course the 
vernmenf intended taking was indi- 
cated by the Notice of Motion he had 
given a few minutes before. 


POOR LAW—PAYMENT OF RATES 
BY OWNERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether there is any legal limit 
to the amount of indemnity which over- 
seers are apparently empowered to allow 
to owners of house property for the risk 
and inconvenience incurred by them in 
undertaking, by agreement with their te- 
nants, the payment of rates due in re- 
spect of such property; if so, what is 
such limit, and by what Statute or Sta- 
tutes is such limit fixed ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that 
the overseers were not entitled to allow 
any indemnity to owners, for the risk 
of undertaking the payment of rates. 
Where the owners were allowed a re- 
duction in their assessments in conse- 
quence of such an undertaking, the 
arrangement was entered into by a con- 
nivance between the parties, but that 
arrangement was not legal. There was 
no legal indemnity in Parliamentary 
boroughs, but beyond the Parliamentary 
boroughs there is power given to the 
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overseers when the Small Tenements 
Act is adopted to indemnify them to the 
extent of 25 per cent of the liability 
imposed upon the landlords, and 25 per 
cent additional in cases where they com- 
pounded for empty houses. 


ARMY—CARTRIDGE MAKING. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
On what grounds he refuses to permit 
the invention of Mr. Groundwater for 
the re-adaptation of used musket cart- 
ridge cases to be tested, so as to ascer- 
tain whether or no a considerable saving 
might not be effected in the consumption 
of cartridges; and, if it be not the fact 
that the machinery used by the Govern- 
ment is adapted only for the original 
construction of the cartridge case, and 
not for its re-adaptation for service ? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, 
the Director General of Ordnance was 
perfectly satisfied with the machinery at 
present in use, by which a large number 
of cartridge cases had already been re- 
adapted. 


METROPOLIS — OPEN SPACES OF ST. 
JAMES’S PARK.—QUESTION. 


Sm HENRY HOARE said, he would 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he intends taking any 
steps to restore and preserve the grass 
in the open spaces of St. James’s Park, 
and otherwise to improve its condition ; 
and, whether, in his opinion, the guar- 
dianship and supervision of the Park 
might not be rendered more efficient, 
with the view to prevent its being the 
resort of vagrants, paupers, and crimi- 
nals ? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, that 
steps were taken to preserve and renew 
the grass; but, as his hon. Friend was 
aware, it was very difficult to keep it in 
order, as a large number of poor people 
resorted to the Park during the summer, 
and derived great enjoyment from sitting 
on the grass—an enjoyment which he 
(Mr. Layard) would be the last to wish to 
curtail. The Parks would this year, for 
the first time, be placed under the super- 
vision of the police, who would endea- 
vour to keep out improper characters ; 
but, as his hon. Friend was aware, it was 
not always possible to detect a criminal 
by his dress. 








411 Established Church 
THE SHRIEVALTIES OF YORKSHIRE 
AND LANCASHIRE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether any Bill will be introduced, 
during the Session, to divide the shrie- 
valties of Yorkshire and Lancashire or 
either of those counties ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN, 
in reply, said, a Bill had been prepared 
for dividing the shrievalty of Yorkshire ; 
but the question of doing the same for 
Lancashire having been raised, it was 
thought better to defer the introduction 
of the Bill until it should be decided 
whether it was desirable that it should 
be made applicable to both counties. 


CONVEYANCE OF FEVER PATIENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Cartary DAWSON-DAMER said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether 
there is any legislative provision that all 
fever patients should be conveyed to all 
fever hospitals in carriages provided for 
that purpose by the hospitals ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that 
the use of such carriages was not 
compulsory ; but that by the Sanitary 
Act of 1866 nuisance authorities might 
provide and maintain carriages for the 
conveyance of fever patients. 


RATING OF WOODS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KEKEWICH said, he would 
beg to ask the President of the Poor 
Law Board, Whether he proposes to in- 
troduce any measure, during the present 
Session, on the subject of rating woods 
not being saleable underwoods ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, the 
question was under consideration, but as 
in the case of metalliferous mines, he 
doubted whether the business of the 
Session would allow legislation on the 
subject. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he would beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Why certain Returns 
connected with the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, moved for and granted 
on the 3rd of April, 1868, have not yet 
been presented P 
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Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN, 
in reply, said, the Returns related to 
local taxation in the metropolis, and the 
reason of the delay was the non-return 
of answers to the inquiries of the Home 
Office from some of the local authorities. 
Part of the information asked for was 
already contained in Returns before the 
House, and still more would be seen in 
a comprehensive Return, moved for by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the 
close of the last Session. He would 
communicate with the hon. Member, and 
take steps to obtain, with as little delay 
as possible, such of the desired informa- 
tion as was not already before Parlia- 
ment. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT REPEAL 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that the se- 
cond reading of this Bill stood nominally 
for Thursday next, but he believed it 
was put down for that day merely with 
a view to fix the time when the second 
reading would in reality be taken. He 
wished to know, Whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath had fixed on the day when 
it would come on ? 

Mr. MAC EVOY, in reply, said, he 
did not propose to take the second read- 
ing before Easter. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND). 
COMMITTEE. 


Acts 39 and 40 Geo. 3, c. 67, 3 and 4 
Will. 4, c. 37, 1 and 2 Vie. ec. 109, 35 
Geo. 3, c. 21 (Ireland), 40 Geo. 3, c. 85 
(Ireland), 8 and 9 Vie. e. 25, and Reso- 
lution [7th May 1868] relative to the 
Established Church (Ireland) read, and 
considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Motion, Sir, 
which, in concluding, I shall propose to 
the Committee is— 

‘* That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
put an end to the Establishment of the Church in 
Ireland, and to make provision in respect of the 
Temporalities thereof, and in respect of the Royal 
College of Maynooth.” 


I do not know, Sir, whether I should be 
accurate in describing the subject of this 
Resolution as the most grave and ardu- 
ous work of legislation that ever has been 
laid before the House of Commons; but 
I am quite sure I should speak the truth 
if I confined myself to asserting that 
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there has bably been no occasion 
when the disproportion was so great be- 
tween the demands of the subject that 
is to be brought before you and the 
powers of pd wag whose duty it is to 
submit it. I will not, however, Sir, waste 
time in apologies that may be considered 
futile, and the more so because I am 
conscious that the field I have to traverse 
is a very wide one, and that nothing but 
the patient favour and kindness of the 
Committee can enable me in any degree 
to attain the end I have in view—namely, 
that of submitting with fulness and with 
clearness both the principles and the de- 
tails of a measure which, as far as re- 
gards its principles, is singularly ardu- 
ous, and, as far as regards its details, 
must necessarily embrace matter of a 
character highly complex and diverse. 
Now, I cannot but be aware that, under 
ordinary circumstances, any one who un- 
dertakes to introduce to the House of 
Commons a subject of grave constitu- 
tional change ought to commence by lay- 
ing his ground strongly and broadly in 
historical and political reasons. On this 
occasion I shall { feel myself in the main 
dispensed from entering upon them. 
Under ordinary circumstances, in dis- 
cussing the subject of the Church of 
Ireland — I mean had nothing already 
occurred in this House or elsewhere in 
relation to it on which I might take my 
stand—I should endeavour to pass in re- 
view the numerous—I may say the num- 
berless and powerful arguments which, 
in my opinion, may be adduced to prove 
that this Establishment cannot continue 
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Establishment in Ireland would be in- 
tolerable and impossible. I should en- 
deavour to show how Parliament had 
been so conscious of the difficulties at- 
tending the position which it has held, 
that it has actually been reduced upon 
more than one occasion to waste away, 
by positive provisions of legislation, the 
property of the Church, in order that 
its magnitude, compared with the duties, 
might not too much shock the public 
mind. I should endeavour to show how, 
in past times, and through all the evil 
years of the penal legislation that has 
affected Ireland, the authorities of this 
Established Church have, unfortunately, 
stood in the foremost rank with respect 
to the enactment of those laws on which 
we cannot look back without shame and 
sorrow. 

Sir, of the Established Church in Ire- 
land I will only say that, although I be- 
lieve its spirit to have undergone an 
immense change since those evil times, 
yet, unfortunately, it still remains, if not 
the home and the refuge, yet the token 
and the symbol of ascendancy, and, so 
long as that Establishment lives, painful 
and bitter memories of ascendancy can 
never be effaced. But, Sir, instead of 
lengthened discussion upon this and kin- 
dred topics, I hope I shall be sufficiently 
justified in pose at once to the mea- 
sure of the Government by a reference 
to recent occurrences. In form, without 
doubt, this is the first—the very first 
stage of a great political measure, liable 
and open at every point to controversy ; 
but in substance we cannot dismiss from 
our view that we are virtually taking up, 














to exist with advantage to itself or with- 
out mischief to the country. I should be 
prepared to show how many benefices 
there are in Ireland where, although 
there is a Church population, it can 


and are bound to prosecute, the un- 
finished labours of last year. I refer, 
Sir, to those debates which formed the 
main, almost the only, subject of party 


hardly be said to be more than an offi- | difference in the discussions of this House 
cial Church population, for the members | during the Session of 1868. I refer to 
of those benefices are too often restricted | the large majority which, in a House of 
to those whom we may reasonably sup- | Commons undoubtedly Conservative in 
pose to be supplied by the families of its general spirit, affirmed, notwithstand- 
the clergyman, the clerk, and the sexton. | ing, the necessity of bringing the system 
I should show, Sir, how buttresses have of religious Establishment in Ireland to 
been devised for the maintenance of this a close. 1 refer to the autumn spent in 
extraordinary system, in the shape of | incessant discussions of this subject be- 
those grants from the Consolidated Fund | fore every constituency in the country. 
in this country, on the one hand to the | I refer to the Elections in which the issue 
Presbyterians under the form of the Re- | so clearly put was not less decisively an- 
gium Donum, and on the other hand to | swered. And lastly, but not least, I 
the Roman Catholics under the form of | refer to that resignation of the late Ad- 
the Maynooth Grant, without which it | ministration on which I have not to pro- 
was felt that the maintenance of such an | nounce one word of censure, but about 
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which I am sure I am justified in stating 


that it was an unusual course. I have 
not one word of censure to utter; but 
assuredly I am justified in saying that it 
forms the most emphatic testimony to 
the character of that judgment which 
has already been pronounced by the re- 
——— and by the people of the 
ree Kingdoms. Nor shall I dwell in 
any detail upon the counter-arguments 
which have been ably, sincerely, and 
persistently used in defence of the Es- 
tablished Church. If I name them, it 
is to do little more than to say that we 
are responsible for this measure, and we, 
who on this side are pledged to its gene- 
ral principles, shall be ready upon every 
due occasion, with all respect to those 
who oppose us, to meet those counter- 
arguments. It is said that the measure 
we are about to introduce will be adverse 
to religion. I believe it to be favourable 
to religion, and to be essential to the 
maintenance of those principles of right 
on which every religion must rest. We 
shall be told, more especially, that it is 
adverse to the interests of Protestantism ; 
but we shall point to the condition of 
Ireland, and shall argue from the facts 
of that condition that the interests of 
Protestantism have not been promoted, 
but, on the contrary, have been in- 
jured by our perseverance in a system 
which reason does not justify. We 
shall be told, perhaps, that we are 
invading the rights of property. No 
possible confidence can be greater than 
that with which we shall meet that 
argument. On former occasions, indeed, 
things have been done by Parliament, 
under the extreme pressure of the case, 
which it may be difficult to reconcile with 
the extreme assertion of the rights of 
property. There are clauses—and im- 
portant clauses—of the Church Tem- 
poralities Act of 1833 which greatly 
strain the abstract theory of the rights 
of property, and which I, for one, am 
totally unable to reconcile with its general 
rules. But so far as I know there is 
no imputation that can fairly be made 
against the measure we propose with re- 
spect to the rights of property by any 
other persons than those who hold what 
appears to me the untenable—I may 
even say the extravagant—doctrine that 
although Parliament has a perfect right 
to direct the course of the descent of 
as art in the case of natural descent, 
ineage by blood, yet it has no right, 
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when once the artificial existence of what 
we call a corporation has been created, 
to control the existence of that corpora- 
tion or to extinguish it even under the 
gravest public exigency. Well, we shall 
be told also of the Act of Union; and I 
cannot, nor shall I attempt to, dissemble 
that on a point which has been described 
as essential we propose to alter that Act. 
The Act of Union has been altered on 
other occasions, though never for so grave 
a cause as this ; but we shall confidently 
contend that while we are altering this 
particular provision of the Act of Union, 
we are confirming its general purport 
and substance, and labouring, to the best 
of our humble ability, to give it those 
roots which unfortunately it has never 
yet adequately struck in the heart and 
affections of the people. And lastly, Sir, 
this claim I, for one, confidently—boldly 
make on behalf of the measure that we 
are introducing—I say we are giving 
effect to the spirit of a former policy. 
The great Minister who proposed the Act 
of Union neither said nor believed that 
it would be possible, under a legislative 
Union, to maintain the system of re- 
ligious inequality which he found sub- 
sisting in Ireland. On the contrary, he 
has left upon record his strong conviction 
that the countenance and support afforded 
from national sources to the Established 
Church must be extended to the other 
religions of the country. I admit that 
we pursue religious equality by means 
different from those proposed by Mr. 
Pitt—{Mr. Newprcate: Hear, ery 
—but by means, as I believe, better suite 
to the purpose we have in view, and cer- 
tainly more consonant to the spirit, to 
the opportunities, and to the possibilities 
of the times in which we live. Be that, 
however, as it may, and with all that 
allowance for difference of means, the 
end we have in view is the same, and for 
that end we are entitled to quote the 
great authority of Mr. Pitt, and the au- 
thority of many of those who have fol- 
lowed him in their public career. 

Sir, having referred to what I venture 
to call—although not in any technical or 
formal sense—the previous stages of this 
measure, I will briefly remind the Com- 
mittee of the character of the general 
declarations by which the late House of 
Commons was moved to action, and of 
those pledges—for I do not hesitate to 
recognize them as such to the country— 
which we are now called upon to do our 
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best to redeem. I think, Sir, it was well 
understood to be the view of those who 
supported the Resolutions of last year 
that the system of Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland must be brought tho- 
roughly and completely to a close—that 


although the word ‘“ disendowment ” | 


was never embodied in any Resolution 
of this House, nor, so far as I recollect, 
was ever accepted without qualification 
in the speeches of those who most pro- 
minently supported the proposed Resolu- 
tions, yet, as a general rule, and for every 
substantial purpose and effect, an end 
must likewise be put to the system of the 
public endowment of religion in Ireland. 
While the principles of the measure were 
laid thus broad and deep, it was likewise 
professed, and I think, to a great degree, 
accepted by the House, that in the 
details, in all the modes of application, 
the rules not only of justice, but of 
equity, and not only of equity, but, 
within every reasonable limit, even of 
indulgence, should be followed. And 
while the measure was thus to be tho- 
rough and thus to be liberal, there were 
two other great characteristics which, in 
order fully to realize the desire we enter- 
tain, it ought to possess. The first of 
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controversy—a controversy almost of ge- 
nerations ; and that even should it aa. 
sarily happen, as commonly happens in 
the train of great statutes, that in this 
or that point of detail it may require to 
be either developed or amended, yet the 
Bill which we propose shall leave no 
question of principle unsolved, and shall 
permit every man who takes part in its 
discussion to hope that when it finally 
departs from within the walls of Parlia- 
ment we shall have heard the very last 
and latest of the controversy on the Irish 
Church. Subject, then, to those great 
rinciples, it is our duty—and I am sure 
it will be recognized to be our duty—to 
seek every means of softening the transi- 
tion that is about to be effected. We 
must not disguise from ourselves that we 
are calling upon persons, upon large 
classes, upon individuals entitled to sous 
respect, to undergo a great change in 
their position under the direct action of 
law. And every motive that can appeal 
to the feelings of men of honour and of 
gentlemen must lead us, I think, to feel 
it a duty so to proceed that this measure 
shall carry with it no unnecessary penalty 
or pain. 
Sir, I am bound to say that I think 





these, Sir, is, in my judgment, that the many of those who may be expected and 
measure ought to be prompt in its opera- | considered to take a special interest in 
tion ; for it is not for the interest of those | this measure have given us in this respect 
with whom we deal any more than it is much encouragement. There are many 
for the interest of the country that—I | eminent persons in Ireland connected 
will not say the Irish Church, but—the | with the Church who have shown a great 
Irish Establishment should be subjected | disposition to meet us in the fair field of 
to the pain of a lingering death. That| discussion, to recognize the judgment 
promptitude of operation cannot be ab- | which has been pronounced at the tri- 
solute ; it must necessarily be checked | bunal of the nation, and to endeavour to 
by considerations arising out of the vested | arrive at a just and equitable settlement. 
interests with which we have to deal.| Nay more, even upon that Episcopal 
But yet, subject to those rules of right | Bench of England, from which often- 
and of prudence, it is an object which | times no sounds but those of persistent 
we ought to have in view in the prosecu- | resistance have proceeded, there have 
tion of our work. And, lastly, Sir,; been signs upon very recent occasions 
there is another characteristic which, | of a sense that it is their duty to look to 
pa has hardly yet been mentioned | the future interests of the Church as well 
in debate, but which appears to me| as of the Establishment—of the religion 
second to none in its importance as de-/| as well as of the Property with which it 
termining the value of the provisions of | is endowed. And those counsels of mo- 
a measure such as this. It is, that the deration, which impose on us correspond- 
legislation which we now propose, so far | ing obligations, are likely to prevail, as 
as the Irish Church is concerned, so far} we may hope, in those quarters during 
as the subjects of religious controversy | the coming discussions. In Ireland it 
growing out of legislative establishment | has, indeed, been left only to one single 
in the sister island are concerned, shall; Prelate—the Bishop of Down—among 
be final legislation ; that it shall put) the Episcopal Order boldly to take his 
away, out of sight, out of hearing, out/ stand on behalf of the principle of set- 
of mind if it may be, this long-continued | tlement and accommodation ; but yet I 
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cannot but hope and believe that there | we should think ourselves irrevocably 
are many, even among his episcopal} pledged. The Ist of January, 1871, 
brethren, who are by no means disposed | therefore, constitutes the second point of 
to prolong this hopeless struggle or to| time. The third point of time is one 
make demands upon Parliament, as which we cannot define as a particular 
terms of surrender, which it would be | date, but I can describe it by — the 
impossible for Parliament to grant. | events which will bring it about. It is 

And now, Sir, I think I may say that | the point of time at which it shall be 
I will not trouble the Committee further | decided by the proper authorities that all 
upon general considerations connected | the subsidiary arrangements connected 
with this measure, but will at once pro- | with the winding up of the Establish- 
ceed to use the best efforts in my power | ment of the Irish Church have been 
to convey its character and all its leading | completed, and that thenceforth nothing 
provisions to the minds of the Committee | remains to be done except to apply the 


as nearly as I can in the same light and 
in the same form as they present them- 
selves to the minds of the Government. 
And I think, Sir, searching for a key by 


which I may suggest to the Gentlemen | 


who hear me the best and most likely 
method of clearly apprehending the 
nature of the provisions of the Bill 
which I now hold in my hand, I will 
venture to direct their attention to the 
points of time—not, indeed, to all the 
points of time, because some points of 
time have of necessity been chosen for 
secondary and minor purposes—but to 
the three which I may call essential 
points of time with reference to which I 
will endeavour to state the provisions 
and operation of the Bill so that the 
Committee may have, as far as depends 
upon me, a clear understanding of the 
manner in which we shall endeavour to 
give effect to the judgment of Parlia- 
ment and of the country. The first of 
these points of time, Sir, is the passing 
or the Act, and I will first describe such 
of the effects of the Act as are to ensue 
either immediately upon its passing, or 
in the provisional and preparatory period 
which will immediately follow its passing. 
The second of these points of time is a 
day named in the Ket. At present it 
stands the Ist of January, 1871, afford- 
ing an interval between the passing of 
the Act—should it, as I trust it will, 
become law during the present Session 
—of about eighteen months or something 
less for the preparatory arrangements ; 
but with regard to that day I will pre- 
sume to say that, while we believe it is 
distinctly for the interest of the Church 
itself that this intermediate period should 
not be too long, and while it is the abso- 
lute limit of time which we have thought 
the best, yet it does not constitute a 
point of the measure to which, in case 
the limit is found to be too narrow, 
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property of the Irish Church which will 
then have discharged every prior claim 
upon it, and will remain free for the 
purposes which Parliament may think fit 
to indicate. 

Begging the Committee to bear in 
mind these three points of time, I will 
now proceed to describe that portion of 
the effects of the measure which will 
follow immediately upon the passing of 
the Bill. It is provided in almost the 
earliest clauses that the present Eccle- 
siastical Commission, which was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of administer- 
ing the Church Establishment and not 
for the purpose of bringing it to an end, 
shall be wound up. In lieu of it new 
Commissioners will be appointed, whose 
names we shall, at a proper time, pro- 
pose and insert in the Bill. We think 
very highly of the responsibility of their 
functions, and are very desirous that the 
men who may be proposed to discharge 
those functions should be men to whom 
Parliament shall have already, for the 
purposes of the measure, given its gene- 
ral approval. We shall propose that this 
Commission shall endure for ten years, 
estimating, as far as present circum- 
stances permit us to do, that this will 
be a term ample and sufficient for all 
the numerous and diversified purposes 
they will have to prosecute. In this Com- 
mission, upon the passing of the Bill, 
the entire property of the Church in Ire- 
land will vest, subject to life interests. 
The Committee will at once see the im- 
portance of that enactment. As far as 
legal and technical disendowment is con- 
cerned, it will have occurred on the day 
when the measure has received the Royal 
Assent, because there will no longer re- 


| main in the Church of Ireland any title 


whatever to its property other than that 
of the Commissioners and other than 
those temporary titles which we propose 
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that Parliament should recognize. And 
all the subsequent arrangements which 
may be found necessary connected with 
fabrics or with any other points of the 
question will be technically in the na- 
ture of a re-endowment, and will be 


brought by me separately under your | 


consideration. Then, Sir, next to the 


vesting of the property I have to men- | 


tion the provision we propose to make 
for the government and management of 
the Church during this intermediate pe- 
riod. Last year we proposed and passed 
through this House a Bill which sus- 
pended every appointment in Ireland 
from the day of its falling vacant, and 
we trusted entirely to collateral and sub- 
sidiary provisions of the law to make a 
supply for the time being of such assist- 
ance as might be necessary for the ac- 
tual discharge of duties until Parliament 
should give its further judgment. Now, 
Sir, it appears to be plain on the one 
hand that those provisions which I think 
were very well adapted to the object we 
had in view last year of reserving the 
whole matter for the further judgment 
of Parliament are not so well adapted to 
the purpose we now have in view—that 
is, to apply definitive legislation to the 
determination of the whole question. On 
the other hand, it appears to us to be 
equally indisputable that there is one 
thing which we could not consistently or 
properly allow to be done during this in- 
termediate period. We could not pro- 
perly allow from the passing of the Act 
the creation of new vested interests for 
life. We have therefore endeavoured to 
steer as fairly as we can between these 
difficulties; on the one side proposing 
not to be parties to the creation of new 
vested interests, which I think every one 
will see would from our point of view be 
highly inconsistent, and on the other 
side being equally anxious that the Irish 
Church, at a period when all its Minis- 
ters and members will be called upon to 
exert themselves to the utmost in pre- 
paring for the future, should not be sub- 
jected to the disadvantage of a crippled 
ecclesiastical organization. What we, 
therefore, propose is, that appointments 
may be made, generally speaking, to 
the spiritual offices without investing the 
person invested with a freehold; that he 
may receive during the interval the in- 
come, as nearly as it can be calculated, 
which he would have received if he had 
taken the freehold in the ordinary course, 
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but that his title to it shall terminate 
when the provisional period is at an end, 
and when the links which connect the 
Establishment with the State are finally 
broken. With respect, in particular, to 
episcopal appointments, the provision we 
propose is as follows :—We think it very 
desirable after once the statute shall 
have passed for disestablishing the 
Church to separate the Crown from the 
exercise of its old Prerogative within the 
Church. We therefore propose that 
episcopal appointments may be made by 
the Crown, Dut only on the prayer of 
the Bishops themselves of the provinces 
of Ireland to consecrate a particular 

rson to a vacancy. Such appointment, 
if made, will carry with it no vested 
interest, nor would it carry with it any 
right of peerage. The Irish Church 
being engaged in perfecting its organi- 
zation for the future will probably not 
run the risk of having its sees and rec- 
tories vacant, but will have, so to speak, 
a staff fully adequate to deal with the 
coming contingency. With respect to 
the exercise of Crown patronage as to 
livings, our view is this, while we take 
it for granted that, at any rate as a 
general rule, these livings would be filled 
up in the interval, they would be filled 
up on the same footing as bishoprics. 
In regard to the temporalities, the dis- 
position of the present Advisers of the 
Crown in making appointments wherever 
they have by law a right of patronage 
would be to be guided within the limits 
of reason by the advice and recom- 
mendation of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. I think that is all I need say as 
regards the intermediate system that we 
shall now propose in lieu of the sus- 
pensory clauses of the Bill of last year, 
except that in one — they would cor- 
respond more strictly with the provisions 
of the Bill—namely, in this, that the 
Commissioners would be inhibited from 
laying out money for permanent pur- 
poses, such as the building of new 
churches during the interval, and would 
only be authorized to expend money for 
the purpose of substantial repairs, for 
the ent of engagements actually 
entered into, and for the necessary 
charges for the performance of Divine 
ore. om in the same manner as hereto- 
fore. So much for the scheme in rela- 
tion to suspensory clauses. 

The next im t enactment which 
will take effect immediately on the pass- 
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ing of the Bill is this. It is well known 
to the Committee that certain disabilities 
affect the collective action of the clergy 
in Ireland, and although the Convoca- 
tions of England sit and have just been 
sitting, yet it is not in their power to 
proceed to either to pass, or even to 
discuss with a view to passing, any canon 
or regulation in the nature of a canon 
without the assent of the Crown. In | 
Ireland the case is different, and more 
adverse to the action of the Church, for | 
there the Convocation has in point of fact 
never acted at all, excepting upon some 
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which could possibly be held to interfere 
with their ecclesiastical relationship. At 
a later period I shall have to state to the 
Committee what we have thought it our 
duty to propose, in order to prevent any 
kind of shock to their internal condition. 
But of this I am persuaded, that the 
best friends of religious union between 
| the Disestablished Church in Ireland and 

the Established Church in England will 
| be those who most completely assert the 
liberty of the former to take its own 
course. Were we to attempt to apply to 
them constraint even in the faintest and 





very few occasions which may be spe- | feeblest form for the purpose of seeking 
cially pointed out, and the latest of those | to secure their union, we should, I be- 


oceasions, if I remember right, was a 


| lieve, engender re-action, even if such a 


century and a half if not fully two cen- | proceeding were not open to the more 


turies ago. But besides the total disuse 
of that ecclesiastical machinery and the 
difficulty in which the Crown is placed 
when it is called upon to revive or be a 
party to the revival of that which has 
never worked at all for 200 years, and 
with respect to the working rules of 
which there are, even among lawyers, 
very grave doubts, there are in Ireland 
special provisions of the law called the 
Convention Act, which, though passed 
for purely political purposes, has the 
effect of preventing the clergy and laity 
of the Church from meeting in any 
general assembly. It is understood, I 
believe, that the clergy and laity of a 
parish may meet, but that the Church at 
large is incapacitated from meeting. 
Now, it will, I presume, be deemed on 
both sides of the House to be obviously 
just and necessary that all disabilities 
whatsoever, which in any manner fetter 
the action of the Church with reference 
to legislation for the future—and when 
I speak of legislation I mean private 
legislation with respect to making volun- 
tary contracts and regulations—ought, 
in passing a Disestablishment Act, to be 
at once and entirely swept away. When 
I say that, let it not be supposed I 
intend to insinuate any opinion to the 
effect that such a measure either is likely 
to cause, or ought to be wished or de- 
sired to cause, a religious or spiritual 
separation between the Church of Ire- 
land and the Church of England. The 
words of this measure have been care- 
fully considered in reference to the Act 
of Union, so as to limit, as far as lies in 
our power, their repealing force to the 
Establishment of those Churches, and we 
have been very desirous to do nothing 
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palpable and obvious objection that, con- 
sidering the general scope of our Bill, it 
would be a proceeding totally and radi- 
cally unjust. These, I think, are the 
positive and most important provisions 
which we propose as provisions which 
must take effect simultaneously with the 
passing of the Bill. There is, however, 
another provision, for the operation of 
which we cannot precisely fix a time, be- 
cause it does not depend altogether on 
us, but which this appears to me to be 
the proper place to mention. Iuasmuch 
as there must necessarily grow cut of the 
present position of the Church in Ireland, 
its property and arrangements, a num- 
ber of measures that in winding up this 
great system will have to be considered 
and discussed between some authority 
on the part of the State and some autho- 
rity on the part of the Church, the course 
which we propose to Parliament to take 
is this —— We presume that during the 
interval which the Bill will create after 
the disabilities are removed the Bishops, 
clergy, and laity of the Church of Ire- 
land will proceed to constitute for them- 
selves, in the same manner as other re- 
ligious communions have done, something 
in the nature of a governing body. We 
therefore take by this measure power to 
Her Majesty in Council—not to create 
such a body, but to recognize it when 
created, and we seek to avoid making 
Her Majesty the judge, either directly 
or by implication, whether this body is 
or is not for all purposes created wisely 
and well. But in the enacting words of 
the Bill we should direct the attention of 
the Crown solely to one point—that it 
must be a representative body, represen- 
tative alike of the Bishops, clergy, and 
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laity. In point of fact, Her Majesty’s |Irish Church would be legally com- 
Advisers would have to act simply as a | pleted. There is, at the same time, a point 
jury, and to satisfy themselves that this | of great importance, which I think this 
ody so constituted, according to the will | is the place for me to mention. Though 
and judgment of the Church, fulfilled | we feel it to be a necessary—and it will, 
in good faith the character of a repre- \I think, be admitted by the House gene- 
sentative body. Her Majesty would then | rally to be a necessary—part of such a 
recognize that body as such, and it would | plan as this that it should at once put 
become incorporated under the provisions | an end to the force and authority of ec- 
of the Act for the purposes which I shall | clesiastical laws, as such, in Ireland, yet 
have presently to describe. | we also feel that it is our duty not un- 
Now, the Committee will see how far | necessarily to subject that religious com- 
we have got. We have passed our pro- | munion now called the Irish Established 
visions through the intermediate period, | Church to shocks and inconveniences 
and we are coming to the day fixed in with respect to the management of its 
the Act for the principal and “‘aal pro- | internal affairs not required by the scope 
visions of the Bill to take effect. We of our measure. In point of fact it is 
have got in operation a Commission | not our desire that this transition—this 
which is to be the organ of the State in | great political transition—should be at- 
giving effect to the whole of our ar- | tended with the maximum, but rather 
rangements, and we have given time and; with the minimum of ecclesiastical 
every facility which properly belongs to | change. Whatever ecclesiastical change 
us, not for bringing into operation, but is made, ought, in our opinion, to be the 
for permitting to come into operation, | result of the free deliberate will of the 
that organ which we presume the mem- | members of the Established Church, and 
bers of the Church of Ireland will ap- not of the shock inconsiderately imparted 
point in order to transact their share of by crude legislation to its machinery. 
the complicated business which will re- } We therefore propose that although the 





main to be transacted. 

I now come to the second and most 
important period of time which stands 
at present fixed in the Bill as the 1st of 
January, 1871. On that day, according 
to the provisions of the Bill, the union 
created by Act of Parliament between 
the Churches of England and Ireland 
would be dissolved, and ‘‘the said Church 
of Ireland hereafter referred to as ‘ the 
said Church’”—I-am now quoting the 
Bill—would cease to be established by 
law. There-would be at the same time 
a saving clause in the Bill to prevent its 
having any effect on the Act of Union 
other than that which is thus strictly 
limited and defined. On that day the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in Ireland would 
be abolished ; the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in Ireland would cease ; the ec- 
clesiastical laws in Ireland would no 
longer bind by any authority as law; 
the rights of peerage would lapse on the 
part of the Bishops, and all ecclesias- 
tical corporations in that country would 
be dissolved. The Committee is well 
aware that the Church itself is not a 
corporation, but an aggregate of corpo- 
rations. I am, I believe, strictly accu- 
rate in saying that with these provisions 
in operation on the Ist of January, 1871, 
the work of the disestablishment of the 


, ecclesiastical laws shall lose their force 
as laws, in which respect they have a 
certain relation to the whole community, 
yet they shall be understood to subsist 
as a form of voluntary contract, which 
shall continue to bind together the 
Bishops, clergy, and laity now consti- 
tuting the Established Church until and 
unless they shall be altered by the 
voluntary agency of the governing body 
which the members of that communion 
may appoint. In this way it appears to 
(us that this great launch—and great 
‘launch it undoubted is, so far as all the 
| ecclesiastical arrangements, properly so 
called, are concerned—will be effected 
| smoothly, and I am, indeed, very con- 
scious that it is desirable, on every 
| ground that it should be so, for there 
| will be quite enough to tax the energy, 
the prudence, rm the courage of the 
members of the Church of Ireland in 
/making provision for the great change 
which we are going to bring about in its 
internal affairs. The Committee, havin 
followed me thus far, will have perceiv 
that we have complete technical disen- 
| dowment on the passing of the Act, and 
| complete and actual disestablishment on 
| the day to be named in the Act, and now 
standing for the 1st of January, 1871. 
Next comes a matter on which I fear 
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it will be my duty to detain the Com- 
mittee for some time—the task of carry- 
ing out all those special arrangements 
by means of which the interests of the 
parties affected by this great change will 
have to be settled and adjusted in detail. 
I am afraid I should, perhaps, alarm the 
Committee were I to state how numerous 
those arrangements are, but they em- 
brace the vested interests of incumbents 
—and by the word “incumbent” I wish 
to be understood as meaning a Bishop or 
a dignitary of the Church, as well as a 
clergyman having parochial charge—the 
vested interests of curates, the case of 
lay and minor offices, the compensation 
for advowsons, the provisions to be 
adopted with respect to private endow- 
ments, the provisions with respect to 
churches, with respect to glebe houses, 
grave-yards, all of those, of course, 
being subject to the life interests 
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| by which he is bound and the religious 
body to which he belongs. Therefore 
the Committee will see in what sense it 
it is true that, although the Church at 
‘large and the congregations at large 
| have no vested interests, and it would be 
impossible to recognize anything of the 
kind, yet both the Church and the con- 
gregations are very largely concerned in 
the vested interest of the incumbent, be- 
cause his title is not a simple, uncondi- 
tional title to a certain payment of money, 
but it is a title to a payment of money in 
consideration of duty. In the perform- 
ance of that duty the congregations and 
the Church are deeply concerned, and I 
think it will be the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that it would be unjust to them 
to expose them to unnecessary disparage- 
ment by worsening the conditions under 
which they now stand in reference to the 
clergy. Such is the vested interest of 





recognized by the Bill. There are the|the clergy; and I may here say that 
arrangements connected with the wind- although, as a rule, it is for parents to 
ing-up of the Regium Donum, the arrange-|set examples to children, yet, in the 


ments connected with the winding-up of 


Maynooth, the arrangements for dis- | 


posing of the tithe commutation rent- 
charge, the arrangements with respect 
to the large class of property affected by 
the property-purchase clauses, and the 
arrangements connected with the sale of 
the Church lands by the Commissioners. 
Let me say a word first with respect to 
that which is the largest of all these 


vicissitudes of human affairs, it some- 
times happens that children may set a 
good example to parents. It has hap- 
pened so in this instance, for the Legis- 
lature of Canada, having to deal with a 
case undoubtedly far more siriple, far 
less difficult and complicated than ours, 
yet notwithstanding, in this one central 
and vital subject—the manner of dealing 
with the vested interests of the clergy 





subjects—namely, the case of the vested | upon whose incomes it was legislating, 
interest of incumbents. Now, the vested | and the permanent source of whose in- 
interest of the incumbent is quite distinct, | comes it was entirely cutting off—has 
on the one hand, from his expectation of | undoubtedly proceeded upon principles 





promotion. In all cases of the abolition 
of Establishments, be they civil or eccle- 
siastical, I am afraid that expectation is 
a matter into which, however legitimate 
it may be, it is impossible for us to 
enter. The vested interest of the in- 
cumbent, then, is this—it is a title to 
receive a certain net income from the 
property of the Church. I say from 
the property of the Church, because I set 
apart receipts from pew rents, receipts 
from fees, receipts from other casual 
sources with which it is no business of 
ours to deal. The vested interest with 
which we have to deal is the right of the 
incumbent to be secured in the receipt of 
a certain annual income from the pro- 
perty of the Church in consideration of 
the discharge of certain duties to which 
he is bound as the equivalent he gives 
for that income, and subject to the laws 
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which appear to balance, or rather to 
maintain very fairly the balance esta- 
blished between, the separate interests 
| of the clergy and the general interests of 
the Church to which they belong, and 
the congregations to which they minister. 
| Substantially, and after allowing for 
| necessary differences of expression, we 
| think the basis afforded by the Canadian 
measure supplies us with no unsuitable 
pattern after which to shape our own 
proceedings. Such being the case, I will 
briefly describe to the Committee how 
we propose to deal with the vested in- 
terest of the incumbent. The plan will 
be this—The amount of income to which 
each incumbent is entitled will be ascer- 
tained. It will be made subject to de- 
duction for the curates he may have em- 
ployed. That I will further explain 
when I come to the curate. It will be 
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made payable, in the case of each, so 
long as he discharges the duty. And 
then there will be a provision that the 
annuity itself may be commuted upon 
the basis of capitalizing it as an annuity 
for life. Therefore, the commutation, 
taking the rate of interest at 34 per cent, 
will represent his whole interest in the 
income he receives, presuming it to last 
for life. ‘This commutation can only be 
made upon the application of the incum- 
bent. He must be the prime mover in 
bringing it about. Upon his application 
the sum of money will be paid to that 
which I shall call, for shortness, the 
Church body, but it will be paid to the 
Church body subject to the legal trust 
of discharging the obligation or cove- 
nant which we had ourselves to dis- 
charge to the incumbent—namely, to 
give him the annuity in full so long as 
he discharged the duties. The effect of 
that plan of commutation will be that, 
by means of the Church body, and of 
the inducements that will be given to 
arrangements between the Church body 
and the incumbents, we, the State, should 
escape, as we hope and believe, at a very 
early period from that which it is un- 
doubtedly not desirable to maintain 
longer than is absolutely necessary— 
namely, a direct relation of administrator 
and recipient between the organs of the 
State and the individual clergy of the 
Church. That is the nature of the in- 
terest which the State possesses in com- 
mutation ; and, although, undoubtedly, 
commutation would be an arrangement 
so far favourable to the Church collec- 
tively—and the very same thing will 
apply totidem vrerbis to the Presbyterians 
of Ireland—as enabling the Church body 
and the individual to adjust their rela- 
tions and to make a more economical 
application of their resources than would 
be possible by the maintenance of the 
original annuities, yet the interest of the 
State in bringing these transactions to a 
close will be felt amply to justify and 
strongly to recommend some arrange- 
ment of the kind. Well, that is the 
mode in which we should propose to pro- 
ceed with respect to the great subject of 
life interests. These life interests are 
in truth by far the greatest—and, indeed, 
much greater than all the rest put to- 
gether—of the demands upon the fund 
of the Church before it becomes free and 
available for other purposes. I wish, 
however, to explain what I have not yet 
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stated—that the recognition of life in- 
terests, which would be conditional as 
regards the performance of the duties 
that are now the equivalent for the in- 
come, would be unconditional in other 
respects. We should not attempt to 
interfere, in the main, with the position 
of the clergyman either as proprietor or 
occupier of land. In many cases, indeed, 
as we know, the clergy of Ireland do 
farm their own glebes. In many cases 
they let land from year to year. In 
many cases the land is let upon short 
leases; and although it would be de- 
sirable if we could to bring the clergy 
to give up the position of landlord as 
soon as possible, we do not propose to 
effect this result by any forcible or com- 
pulsory enactment. Commutation, we 
think, will offer inducements which will 
be sufficient for the purpose ; but, speak- 
ing generally, we do not propose by any 
compulsory provision in the Bill to inter- 
fere with the position of the clergyman 
in relation to any part of his freehold. 
There is, however, one exception which 
I must mention, because it is an excep- 
tion which, perhaps, has a name and a 
bulk, though insignificant in every other 
respect. It is the tithe commutation 
rent-charge. We propose that the tithe 
commutation rent-charge shall at once 
and absolutely, and without any inter- 
vening life interest, vest in the Commis- 
sion under the Act, and the reason is 
that the tithe commutation rent-charge, 
with the single exception of a certain 
amount of fluctuation, which, of course, 
is rather in the nature of an inconveni- 
ence than a convenience to the clergyman, 
is in every other respect a fixed interest ; 
and inasmuch as it is very desirable im- 
mediately to put in action certain ar- 
rangements respecting it, we propose to 
take it at once into the hands of the 
Commissioners, the faith of Parliament, 
of course, being pledged to the pay- 
ment of the whole proceeds which the 
clergyman could derive from it. Besides 
that, there is another very small exception 
which we have thought fit tomake. I will 
speak by-and-by of the case of churches 
which are in use, but there are in Ire- 
land cases of churches wholly ruinous, 
many in graveyards, but many apart 
from graveyards. In some cases the 


freehold may be in the incumbent of the 
parish. We propose at once to dispos- 
sess him of that freehold. It may be 
desirable that these sites should be dis- 
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posed of, either by throwing them into 
the burial-grounds, or in some other 
manner; but there can be no advantage 
in keeping up that barren freehold, 
which is totally unproductive of practical 
results to the clergyman, and is purely 
incidental to his position as clergyman 
of a Church established by law. There 
is another change which would be made 
immediately upon the disestablishment 
of the Church, and which it is my duty 
to bring specially to the notice of the 
Committee, although probably the view 
of the Committee will be not only in fa- 
vour of the change, but is likely to be 
that under the circumstances of the case 
it is inevitable. The Committee is aware 
of the peculiar nature of the title of an 
Trish Bishop to sit in the House of Lords. 
He has a title to sit there for life, and 
yet it is an intermittent title. He is not 
a permanent Member of that Assembly ; 
but he is placed in a certain legal rota- 
tion, which brings him there for a Ses- 
sion and then dismisses him, in the case 
of the Archbishop for one, and in the 
case of the Bishops for two or three Ses- 
sions. We have had to ask ourselves 
whether it is desirable that a right of 
Peerage so singular in its character and 
operation should continue after the dis- 
establishment of the Church? I own 
that, especially as to my own feelings, it 
is not without some regret and pain that 
I propose a provision which should seem 
in the slightest degree to convey a slight 
or disparagement in point of dignity to 
individuals who, as such, I believe to be 
fully and amply worthy of the honours 
they enjoy in the House of Lords. But 
the anomaly is so great, and then, again, 
it is so obvious, that the Irish Bishops 
are maintained in the House of Lords 
for the very purpose of representing a 
national and an Established Church, 


that — although not without regret, as | 


far as the individuals are concerned —I 
think we cannot hesitate to propose to 
the Committee that these Peerages 
should lapse with the disestablishment 
of the Church. It is because this pro- 
posal forms a qualification to the broad 
principle I have laid down, as to respect- 
ing life interests in their integrity that I 
have been so particular in calling atten- 
tion to it. 

Well, now, Sir, I come to the case of 
the curates, and I hope the Committee 
will not be shocked at my endeavouring 
to state clearly the nature of the provi- 
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sions we propose with regard to this 
most meritorious class of men, because, 
wearisome as it must necessarily be to 
you to pass through such a wilderness of 
details, yet there are many hundreds of 
persons for whom this question may be, 
or at least is believed by them to be, a 
matter of life or death, and who wait 
with the keenest anxiety to know the 
view that has been taken of their case. 
In speaking of the case of curates, I do 
not speak simply of those clergymen who 
have entered into transitory and fluctu- 
ating engagements for a week, month, 
or other short period. I speak of those 
who are regularly enlisted in the service 
of the Church as curates, and, in point 
of fact, are bound to that office by a long 
life tenure, unless, as they hope may at 
some time happen, they should be pre- 
sented to benefices. I speak of those who 
in a popular sense I may venture to call 
the permanent curates of the Irish 
Church. Now, there is a great deal of 
difficulty to be encountered in dealing 
with this class of persons; but the Com- 
mittee will observe that I am not now 
asking them to invade the public or the 
national fund for the purpose of compen- 
sation. In the main I am only studying 
to secure the due application to the 
benefit of the curate of those deductions 
which we have already made from the 
income of the incumbent, when proceed- 
ing to calculate his annuity for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining his vested interest. 
We propose, then, to deal with the 
curates as follows :—The Commissioners 
are to determine who are the curates 
permanently employed. In some cases 
the form of the instrument under which 
they are employed will adequately de- 
termine this point ; but in others it would 
not. We propose to leave the matter 
to the Commissioners, giving also to the 
incumbent the power of objecting that 
A. B., his curate, was not permanently 
employed. It is required, also, in 
order to enable the curate to take ad- 
vantage of the provision on this point, 
that he should have been employed on 
the Ist of January, 1869, and that he 
continue to be employed on the Ist of 
January, 1871; or that, if he has ceased 
to be employed, the discontinuance 
of his employment shall be due to 
some cause other than his own free 
choice or misconduct. That will be the 
test of the eligibilily of the curate. 
Being so eligible, he would, primd facie, 
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be entitled to have the interest in his | explain what I mean by that phrase— 
curacy calculated for life, he would have | with the exception of private endow- 
a vested interest in it in the same way | ments which it may have received. I 
as the incumbent has in the income of | beg the Committee not to come pre- 
his living or bishopric, and he would be | maturely to a conclusion as to the mean- 
entitled to have it commuted upon the | ing of those words ; but I think I shall be 
same terms. He would also be sub- | able to make them , and to explain 
jected to the corresponding obligation | them in the course of what I am now go- 
to that which would be imposed on the | ing to say. With respect to these private 
incumbent—that is to say, he would be | endowments we do not aig that the 
bound to continue the duties he now | enactments relating to them should em- 
performs until he effects an arrangement | brace churches or glebe houses, because 
for commutation ; he would be bound to | these are dealt with on grounds of their 
render the same services to the incum- | own, which take them out of this cate- 
bent that he formerly did, or if he cease | gory. But there are private endowments 
to render them, in order to maintain his | in the Irish Church; and although they 
qualification, that cessation must be due do not appear to be very large in amount, 
to some other cause than his own mis- | they are various in form — such as en- 
conduct or free choice. With regard to |dowments in glebe lands, in tithes, and 
the curates of a more transitory class, |in money. And the definition of private 
we have a provision in the Bill which | endowments we think it fair to take is 
appears to us a fair analogy to a similar |this— In the first place, it must be 
provision in the Civil Service Superan- ,; money which has been contributed from 
nuation Acts, according to which gratui- | private sources. It may have been given 
ties may be awarded in consequence of , in a public character, as for example in 
disadvantages they may have sustained. | the cases of Primate Boulter and Primate 
But that is a matter of minor importance | Robinson; but though given by persons 
and minute detail upon which I will not | holding a public position, its having been 
at present detain the Committee. | given in a private capacity evidently con- 

Icome now to the arrangements I | stitutes it a private endowment. But we 
shall have to make with regard to/ limit it by date, and the date we have 
private endowments—and here it would | chosen to propose to Parliament for limi- 
be as well to refer to a misunderstand- | tation is the year 1660—the year of the 
ing, by no means immaterial, that | Restoration. The reason that has re- 
sprung up in the course of last Session | commended the date to us is the fact 
in consequence of an expression used by | that the Restoration was really the pe- 
me. I said, in the course of discussion | riod at which the Church of Ireland— 
on the Irish Church, that not less than | the Reformed or Protestant Church of 
three-fifths, as far as I could reckon, of | Ireland—assumed its present legislative 
the whole money value of the property ' shape and character. Before the wars 
of the Church would be given back to | of Charles I., in all the free Churches 
the Church itself or to its members in | of the Three Kingdoms there were more 
any form of disestablishment that Par- | or less the different elements that finally 
liament would probably agree to. It | developed themselves into different forms 
was not generally observed how im-| of Protestantism, and these were in con- 
portant a part of that statement were | flict together within the bosom of the 
the words ‘‘or its members,” which I| National Church. In England we had 
pronounced with some emphasis. What} Puritanism and Anglicanism struggling 
the Church will receive, under the plan | for ascendancy within the pale of the 
of the Government, I will endeavour to | Church, as we are told in Scripture that 
separate from what its members will,;Jacob and Esau struggled together 
receive; no doubt its members will re- within the womb of their mother. In 
ceive compensation, and the congrega- | Scotland there was the same struggle, 
tions of the Church have a very real! with the exception that there Presbyte- 
interest, if not a vested interest, in those | rianism was really in the ascendancy. In 
compensations. But with regard to the | Ireland, in the same way, Presbyterian- 
Church itself, the proposal of the Go-|ism and Episcopacy were struggling 
vernment would be to convey to it no- | powerfully together during the reigns of 
thing in the shape of what I may call | James I. and CharlesI. It may not be 
marketable property—I will by-and-by | known to all who hear me—though it 
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ought to be known, and it tends strongly 
to justify us in not going beyond the 
Restoration — that the very confession, 
the doctrinal Confession of the Irish 
Church in the reign of James I. and 
Charles I. was not the same as that in 
England. It was modelled by Arch- 
bishop Usher upon the highest Calvinis- 
tic frame, and it included nine Articles, 
which composed a document well known 
in England under the name of the Lam- 
beth Articles drawn up in the latter end 
of the sixteenth century. I hope I shall 
not wound the feelings of any man when I 
say that it was undoubtedly one of the 
most formidable collections of theology 
which ever proceeded from the pen of a 
Divine in the whole history of Christen- 
dom. It was different in spirit to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, and the constitution of the 
Trish Church was practically different. 
Presbyterianism, I know, was not form- 
ally or legally recognized then; but it 
had a real or practical recognition in 
Ulster, which was occupied by Scotch 
rather than English colonists, who were 
for the most part Presbyterians. I find 
no proof that when a Presbyterian mi- 
nister went over from Scotland to Ire- 
land he was obliged to submit to re-or- 
dination ; and if a Bishop had to go into 
a place where ordination was going on 
he was never allowed, as far as I can 
learn, in the case of a man of strong 
Presbyterian opinions, to assert his epis- 
copal character and his exclusive power 
of ordination, but had to beg for admis- 
sion into the room where the ordination 
was going on. Even if we could trace 
the private endowments back to so re- 
mote a period, the first effect would be 
to raise a strong controversy between the 
friends of Presbytery and Episcopacy. 
When we come to the time of Charles II., 
at which period the ecclesiastical condi- 
tion both of England and Ireland became 
perfectly distinct—we ask you, then, to 
distinguish between private and public 
endowments, because we know histori- 
cally that a man, at any rate, knew what 
he was doing, and the fair presumption 
arises that if he gave his money to the 
Church it was for the support of that 
form of religion to which it is now ap- 
plied. That will be the definition we 
propose to take with respect to private 
endowments. They are not numerous 
in the Church of Ireland, but they are of 
extraordinary interest. Take the case of 
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the  _~ of Laracor, the parish of 


which Dean Swift was vicar before he 
was transferred to the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s. When he went into it Laracor 
had a glebe house and one acre. He 
left it with a glebe house and twenty 
acres. He improved and decorated it 
in many ways. It is sad and melancholy 
to learn—if only we look upon this place 
as one of the memorials of so extraordi- 
nary a man—that many of the embellish- 
ments, or what our Scotch friends would 
call “amenities,” of the glebe which 
grew up under his fostering hand have 
since been effaced. He endowed the 
vicarage with certain tithes which he had 
purchased for the purpose ; and I doubt 
whether it is generally very well known 
that a curious question arises on this 
bequest, because a portion of his pro- 
perty—by-the-by, consisting, I believe, 
of those very tithes—was left by him for 
what he calls—I never knew the term to 
be used elsewhere—‘ the Episcopal re- 
ligion then established in Ireland.” But 
that extraordinary man, even at the 
time when he wrote that the Irish Ca- 
tholies were so down-trodden and insig- 
nificant that no possible change could 
ever bring them into a position of im- 
portance, appears to have foreseen the 
day when the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of Ireland would be brought under a 
strict scrutiny and reckoning; because, 
not satisfied with leaving the property to 
maintain the Episcopal religion he pro- 
ceeds to provide for the day when that 
Episcopal religion might be disestab- 
lished and be no longer the national re- 
ligion of the country. Apparently by 
some secret intimation, he foresaw the 
shortness of its existence as an Estab- 
lishment, for he left the property subject 
to a condition that in such case it should 
be administered for the benefit of the 
poor. The value of the private endow- 
ments, as far as we have been able to 
ascertain, is not more than £500,000 
between land tithes and money. It is 
very uncertain. I may say here that I 
think the Committee will recognize the 
fairness of a step which we propose to 
take. There may be a good deal of legal 
research and legal expenditure requisite 
in order to obtain evidence upon those 
titles. "We propose therefore to autho- 
rize the Commissioners to allow the 
parties reasonable expenses in cases 
where they think those expenses have 
been fairly undertaken in ascertaining 
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vate endowments. 

I now come to the churches. This is 
the way in which we propose to deal 
with churches—when I say churches, 
I mean ee ee, Ppa I may say 
exclusively—churches which are in use 
by the present Established Church. 
Now, it is quite evident that churches 
cost a great deal of money to erect, but 
that when erected they do not properly 
fall within the category of ‘‘ marketable 
property.” Buyers will not easily be 
found, and in Ireland, as far as I can 
understand, there is no great insuffi- 
ciency of churches—in the Establishment 
there is a profusion—among the Presby- 
terians or the Roman Catholics. Be that 
as it may—whether founded on feeling 
or the inconvertibility of churches into 
marketable property—we have no doubt 
whatever that, subject always to the ge- 
neral though not legal obligation of 
applying them to religious purposes, we 
propose that the churches of Ireland 
should be handed over to the governing 
body of the Disestablished Church with 
as little difficulty, impediment, or embar- 
rassment as possible. What we propose, 
therefore, is, that within the trust those 
churches may be taken on the simple 
declaration of that body that it is their 
intention to take and maintain them for 
the purposes of worship, or else to take 
them down, which they wish to do in 
certain cases, where it is expedient for 
the purpose of substituting for them new 
churches, which the governing body may 
desire to build, and which may be more 
convenient, especially having reference 
to the altered temporal circumstances of 
their community. Under these cireum- 
stances, I have no doubt a great number 
of these churches will be taken over by 
the governing body of the Disestablished 
Church; but, whether that be so or not, 
it is our duty to make provision for the 
accidental case of .churches being re- 
fused. If churches be not taken over 
by the governing body, we are not led 
to think that it would be expedient for 
Parliament to contemplate their actual 
transfer, under operation of law, to any 
other religious community; nor are we 
led to believe that would be generally 
desired by any other party. We, there- 


fore, take a general power to enable the 
Commissioners to dispose of the site, or 
of the building itself, or, more properly, 
its materials. 
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Now there is a case on which I should 
say a few words, because I think it is 
one in which equity requires or recom- 
mends that we should make a small 
allowance from the ecclesiastical fund to 
the Disestablished Church. Unhappily, 
in Ireland there are not copiously seat- 
tered, as in England, churches which 
are beautiful and wonderful specimens 
of art, and which form one of the richest 

rtions of our national treasury; but 

ere and there in Ireland there are 
churches of that class. I need only 
mention one which has been before the 
public in a peculiar manner of late years 
—the Church of St. Patrick in Dublin. 
We cannot but admit these two proposi- 
tions — In the first place, that it is de- 
sirable that such churches should be 
maintained—that it would not be desira- 
ble for the credit or character of the 
country that they should fall into decay ; 
and the second proposition is that the 
maintenance of such fabrics is more than 
we have a right to expect by means of 
easual voluntary contributions. If such 
a congregation, founded on voluntary 
basis, should think to erect for itself 
such a church as St. Patrick’s or West- 
minster Abbey, it will be for them to be 
———— for its maintenance; but, 
with respect to those fabrics which have 
been erected and have been held under 
the expectation of permanent mainten- 
ance, we propose—subject to very careful 
limitations, for we confine the number 
to twelve churches—that the Commis- 
sioners should be authorized, where it is 
desirable, that a church should be main- 
tained as a national monument, and 
where it is found that the maintenance 
would be too heavy for a voluntary con- 
gregation, to allow a moderate sum for 
its maintenance to those to whom it is 
given up. This is not a very large pro- 
vision, but it is one recommended by the 
distinct equity of the case. I will say 
one word with regard to churches which 
are not in use in Ireland. Some of these 
national monuments are of a curious and 
interesting character; but, at the same 
time, as in the case of the churches at 
Glendalough, they are not suited or 
adapted to public worship. Therefore, 
we propose that such churches should be 
handed over to the Board of Works, 
with an allocation of funds sufficient for 
their due and becoming preservation. 
In other cases where there are remains 
of churches and sites of churches they 
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might form burial grounds, or be taken 
up and restored by one of the religious 
communities of the country. Though 
their value may be insignificant, we ask 
Parliament to give power to the Com- 
missioners to dispose of them to those 
communities. 

The next question, I am sorry to say, 
like that of the curates, is beset with 
complications. It is one which was 
before the public last year, and with re- 
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upon which they are built, is estimated 


at only £18,600 per annum. [ Jw-murs 
From below the gangway on the Ministerial 
side.]| I hear a good deal of murmuring 
from some quarters of the House, and I 
am not surprised at it, because when 
these facts first came to my knowledge 
I was astonished myself. [An hon. 
MEMBER inquired whether the sum men- 
tioned included the value of the glebes ? | 
No, if I wanted to confuse the matter 


spect to it my views are very much | thoroughly, I should merely have to dis- 
qualified, or, indeed, I may say, almost | cuss the subjects of the glebe houses and 
overturned by the state of facts that | the glebes together. I have alluded to 
since then we have become more |this point because I desire to draw a 
accurately acquainted with. It is the | distinction between the title of the 
case of the glebe houses; and I wish | Church to what may be looked upon as 
when I speak of them to include the see | property, because it can be converted 
houses, as I included the Bishops when | into a sensible amount of money, and its 
I spoke of the incumbents, because, in | title to that which, however valuable to 
all essential respects, they stand on the | it as a body, has no marketable value. 
same footing. With respect tothe glebe | However, I, by no means, wish to be 
houses it is exceedingly difficult to understood as saying that the glebe 
analyze the sources from which the | houses of Ireland are worth nothing. 
means of building them have proceeded. |On the contrary, I will prove to the 
Parliamentary grants have had a share | House that they are not worth nothing, 
of it, and private endowments have had | and I will do so by showing that we 
a share of it; but the greater part of shall not get hold of them without pay- 
those funds has hitherto been supplied | ing for them, as, unfortunately they are 
by charges deducted from the incomes of | saddled with heavy building charges. It 
the clergy under Acts of Parliament, | is a singular fact that upon these glebe 
enabling them to charge their successors | houses, which are valued at the present 
as well as themselves. Now, a nice and | moment at £18,600 per annum—perhaps 
knotty question arises, as to whether | you may be justified in adding 20 per 
money so obtained is to be regarded as a | cent to that amount in order to bring the 
public or a private endowment. I can | value up to the rack rental—there should 
imagine a whole night spent in the dis-| be, in addition to the enormous sums 








cussion of that point. The greatest 
difficulties have arisen upon this point, 
and I myself have inclined sometimes 
one way and sometimes another with 
reference to it. As, in the case of the 
churches, there are some men of a prac- 
tical turn of mind, not perhaps open 
much on the side of their imagination, 
whose minds were materially influenced 
by the observation that churches were 
not a marketable property, so the same 
feeling obtains as a general rule with 
respect to glebe houses, the value of 
which, while immense to the body that 
may possess the churches, is very small 
indeed to any other persons. How 
correct Iam in making this statement 
the Committee will be enabled to judge 
when I inform them that we can trace an 
expenditure upon glebe houses—not in- 
cluding sites—amounting to £1,200,000, 
and yet the whole of the present value 
of them in Ireland, including the ground 
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| already laid out upon them, a building 


charge outstanding of about £250,000. 
That is the exact state of the case, and I 
cannot put it too pointedly to the Com- 
mittee. £1,200,000 has been already 
laid out upon this property, of which the 
annual value according to the Tenements 
Valuation amounts to £18,600, and a 
further sum of £250,000 is still payable 
upon it on account of a building charge 
—a sum which must be paid in order to 
enable us to come into legal possession 
of it. Now, that is not certainly a very 
inviting prospect. I confess I was greatly 
astonished when I found that property 
which last year I proposed to treat as 
convertible property of very considerable 
value turned out to have this large 
charge upon it and to be of such com- 
paratively small marketable value. How- 
ever, such as it is, we of course propose 
to take it. If the statement I have made 
prove to be inaccurate and should it turn 
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out that the glebe houses are of more |be subjected to no distinct charge where 
value than I am now stating them to be, |the building charge does not exist; but 
what I am now about to say will be sub- | where we have to pay a building charge, 
ject, of course, to re-consideration. As-|we shall endeavour to recover it before 
suming, however, that my information is | giving up the property of the governin 
correct with reference to the value of this y of the Disestablished Church. 
property, then it appears to me, and it | have certainly had to make a very com- 
has also appeared to the Government, | plex statement, and I do not know if you 
that the best course we can adopt under | understand it. It is, however, a matter 
the circumstances is this—This building | of great importance, and, after a great 
charge, which will have to be paid by | d al of consideration, Her Majesty’s Go- 
us in the first instance, is not uniformly | vernment have arrived at the conclusion 
distributed over the whole of the glebe | that it is the best mode of dealing with 
houses. It is probable that in some cases | this part of the subject. The great value 
it will amount to almost their full mar- of these glebe houses is entirely vision- 
ketable value, while in others no build-|ary. It has been said that facilities 
ing charge at all will have to be paid. | ought to be given, although not in the 
The necessity of paying the building | way of grants of money, to the members 
charge where it exists is binding upon | of other communions, for the purpose of 
us, because in such a case the incumbent | enabling them to erect glebe houses for 
would have been entitled to recover it | themselves. Now, that is a principle 
from his successor; and, consequently, | which has been already adopted by Par- 
when the incumbent dies or commutes | liament in the case of the Act of William 
under the provisions of this Bill, either | IV. under which public money was ad- 
he or his family will be entitled to re- | vanced—under somewhat onerous condi- 
cover it from us as standing in the place | tions it is true—to the Roman Catholics 
of his successor. We are, therefore, | and the Presbyterians of Ireland for the 
bound by law and by justice to discharge | purpose of building glebe houses. Al- 
this obligation, and we are not called | though we have not inserted any clause 
upon to exercise any discretion in the | to carry out such a proposal in the pre- 
matter. We shall come into possession | sent Bill we think it may be desirable 
of the glebe houses when the existing | that loans for this purpose may be 
life interests are exhausted, because our | granted upon easy terms contemporane- 
interest will still be only in the nature of | ously with the winding-up arrangements 
a reversionary interest in the property, |to be conducted by the Ecclesiastical 
and then we shall have to pay the| Commission. At the same time it will 
amount of the building charge still out-| be necessary to limit the operation of 
standing at the time. Having come into | that system within a certain period of 
possession of the property upon those | time, because I think it is open to con- 
terms, we shall assume that the glebe | siderable doubt whether it would be de- 
house, where fully charged, is no pro-| sirable to keep a law of that kind per- 
perty at all, but we shall still regard the | manently upon the Statute-book, seeing 
land upon which it stands as valuable that it might possibly lead to some con- 
property. We shall say to the Church | troversy in Ireland. 

body that, wherever you take thechurch,| The question relating to the burial- 
you may negotiate for the land on which | grounds may be disposed of very shortly. 
the glebe house is built, which we will|I propose that the burial-grounds be- 
sell at a fair valuation; and, further, | longing toa church shall pass along with 
that they may negotiate for a small glebe, | it to the Church body holding the latter, 
not exceeding ten acres in extent, of the | provision, however, being made in all 
adjacent glebe land, at a fairand reason- | cases for the preservation of existing 
able valuation. And so we propose to | interests in the burial-ground. It is 
deal with the land. Where you take | known to the Committee that the law in 
the land you may take the house, but | Ireland, as recently adjusted with respect 
with the building charge, and subject to| to burying-grounds, is very different 
that limitation that it should not exceed | from, and is much more favourable to 
ten years’ tenant valuation put upon the | the public, than that in force in England. 
house, together with the site, which is | We propose that all other burial-grounds 
as much as can be fairly expected to be | shall be given over to the Guardians of 
paid for glebe houses. These houses will | the Poor, and we propose to give uni- 
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formity and simplicity to the provisions 
of the law which is now in partial action. 
I think I have now done with the wind- 
ing-up arrangements of the Bill as far 
as the Established Church is concerned. 
There still remains a portion of them 
which, although not very extensive in 
amount, yet is of very great importance, 
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broadest manner, that, on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, I entirely 
decline, on the present occasion, to enter 
into such matters. I will not for one 
moment ask what are the political or the 
religious peculiarities of these bodies, 
professing the Christian name, with 
whom we are to deal; but I will endea- 


(Ireland). 





and one which, I am bound to add, is by vour to deal with them strictly, impar- 
no means free in all its bearing from | tially, and equitably—on the principle 
difficulty. It was at all times part of of civil justice, which apply to them all 
the views of those who proposed the | alike, and which render it iniquitous and 
Resolutions of last year that with the | wrong to raise controversial questions 
disestablishment of the Church must in regard to them, or to matters of reli- 
come the final cessation of all relations | gious belief. The ground they stand 
between the State and the Presbyterian | on is that of citizenship—the claim they 
clergy in Ireland and between the State | urge is that of general equity and good 
and the College of Maynooth. | faith, We, the Government, have re- 

I have now to consider in what man- | cognized that claim. I am confident that 
ner effect is to be given to that conviction, | Parliament will recognize that claim in 
which was strongly entertained by the | the case of the Established Church. Let 
House, and which was, in fact, embodied | us endeavour to proceed upon the same 
in a fourth Resolution passed by the | fair, and just, and liberal, though mode- 
House during the Session of 1868, which | rate and prudent recognition of it in 
was added to the other three Resolutions | the case of these bodies exterior to the 
which had been previously agreed to. | Established Church. Now, as respects 


The sum which we have now to deal | the larger part of this sum of £70,000 





with is an annual sum of about £70,000. 
Of that amount £26,000 a year consti- 
tutes the Vote for Maynooth, and between 
£45,000 and £50,000 is the aggregate 
of the Votes given for the various com- 
munities of Presbyterians. And now, 
Sir, we are no longer dealing with a 
simple and single body of religionists, 
known to the law as the Established 


a year, there is no difficulty—when you 
come to look at it in the light of a purely 
civil interest. Most of it is given in the 
shape of a direct Vote of so much money 
passing immediately from the State to 
the individual through the Synod, but 
in all cases the nature of the vested in- 
terest and expectancy—call it what you 
| like—is the same. All we have to do is 








Church, but we are dealing with classes | to take precisely the same course as with 
= - — s oe mg — — — to a clergy of 9 a 
under a three-fold division. The interest | Church. Take the question of income— 
now before us is that of the Old or Scotch | which here being a mere matter of money 
Presbyterians, as I may call them for| can be at once ascertained—that is not 
distinction’s sake; the next is that of the | given to him for nothing, but on the 


minor bodies of Presbyterians, who are 
separated in Ireland from the main body, 
not only by religious communion, but by 
grave differences in those matters which 
lie at the foundation of the Christian 
faith. There are three or four of these 
bodies, such as the Remonstrant Synod 
of Ulster, the Presbytery of Antrim, 


‘condition of the performance of duty. 
Hence, with a slight modification, which 
I need not here mention, a similar claim 
will arise in the case of the Presbyterian 
minister to that which I have already 
explained in the case of the incumbent ; 
and the Bill also will give to him a power 
of commutation in every substantial re- 





and one or two more, who fall under a| spect corresponding with that proposed 
different class of religionists; these, or| to be made for the clergy of the Estab- 
some of them, entertaining Arian, or | lished Church. 

what are called Unitarian opinions. Then} So far with respect to the clergy and 
there are the Roman Catholics, suffi-; to life interests proper. Beside the mi- 


ciently known to us to dispense with the | nisters who perform spiritual offices in 
necessity for any description as regards | particular congregations there is another 
their religious opinions. If I refer to/ class that appears to us to have a claim ; 
these distinctions of religious belief it| they are what are called assistants and 
is only for the purpose of stating in the| successors. Now these gentlemen are in 
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a condition, not indeed as to the abund- 
ance of the interest at which they are 
ultimately to arrive, but otherwise I take 
it legally in a condition not very far re- 
moved from that of an heir of entail; 
they are already appointed to the assis- 
tant pastorship of a particular congrega- 
tion; they derive no benefit from the 
Regium Donum, but the office of assistant 
which they hold entitles them to succeed 
after the death or resignation of the in- 
cumbent, and consequently it is urged 
that they have a just claim to the ex- 
pectancy created by that = of succes- 
sion. This is not a very large matter, 
and will present no difficulty ; it consists 
only of the difference in value between 
the life of the incumbent and the younger 
life of his successor; but to that extent 
we think it just that the claim should 
be provided for. Then there is another 
class—the teachers of Presbyterian edu- 
cational institutions under the General 
Assembly of the Presbytery of Ulster. 
With regard to them, though they are 
not ministers, but professors only, we 
propose to deal with them precisely in 
the same manner as if they were pastors 
of churches, and to assure to them their 
salaries, together with a like power of 
commutation. But now comes a greater 
difficulty, with respect to those educa- 
tional establishments to which I wish to 
call the attention of the Committee for a 
few moments. When we disestablish a 
Church, and when a particular congre- 
gation ceases to have. pastor found for 
it by public funds, it feels an immediate 
want, and a stimulus is applied to it to 
satisfy that want. But when you deal 
with an establishment for educational 
purposes, a rather different order of con- 
siderations comes into play. There are 
several points which ought to be taken 
into account, although I will not say 
precisely what amount of weight is to 
be given to them. When dealing with 
Presbyterian education, we are also deal- 
ing with the College of Maynooth, and 
the latter is a subject of difficulty of its 
own, and in this way we have no feel- 
ings with the professions and principles 
of Maynooth, but with the Presbyterian 
ministers and professors we have. We 
know nothing of the details of the ar- 
rangements made by the Professors of 
Maynooth with reference to the expen- 
diture of the public Grants. We have 
chosen to constitute a trust by the autho- 
rity of an Act of Parliament, and to that 
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trust we have committed the disposal of 
the Grant which Parliament has thought 
fit to make. Well, now, what is the ex- 

rience of England? The experience, 
in particular, of the training Colleges 
proves that there should be some con- 
sideration in dealing with establishments 
for education. I ought not, perhaps, to 
bring into the present discussion the 
case of Trinity College, Dublin, for Her 
Majesty’s Government make no proposal 
upon that subject at the present time. 
But it is perfectly plain that if the House 
and the Legislature should adopt the 
measure that we now submit to it, 
Trinity College, Dublin, will have to be 
made the subject of legislation. It is 
also, I think, quite plain that it will be 
impossible to maintain the present ex- 
clusive application of the revenues of 
Trinity College to the purposes of a go- 
verning body and staff wholly connected 
with one religious persuasion. It is 
quite possible that Parliament may 
apply to Trinity College the same lenient 
method of dealing which it commonly 
adopts, and may think fit to leave some 
moderate provision applicable to the 
rearing, or to the teaching, at least, of 
the clergy, who will, as a clergy, be- 
come dependent entirely upon the re- 
sources of a voluntary communion. But 
undoubtedly when we come to deal with 
Trinity College we shall feel the force of 
this argument, that to put a sharp ter- 
mination to the career of an educational 
establishment is a more trenchant ope- 
ration than to do the same with the 
machinery for providing a parochial 
ministry, because one is a much stronger 
stimulus to persons to provide them- 
selves with clergymen than the other is 
to induce them to maintain schools in 
which these clergymen can be trained. 
These general considerations, at the 
same time, are considerations which I 
know must not be pushed beyond their 
proper limits. I hope the House will 
think, when I come to the end of this 
long and wearisome statement, that 
whatever the Government have done 
they have endeavoured to keep strict 
good faith. I believe that I have an- 
nounced no proposal as yet to which that 
character will not be held to apply when 
it is compared with our former declara- 
tions; and I trust that my announce- 
ments will remain the same to the end 
of the chapter. 

I have now to consider in the light 
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and spirit of our general arrangements, | the capital amount now annually voted. 
and, subject always to the main- | [Sir Starrorp Norrncore: The annual 
tenance, in letter and in spirit, of that | amount?] Yes, theannual amount. It 
which we have heretofore declared, what | is a life interest, and it is to be com- 
appears to us the most equitable method | muted as a life interest is commuted, 
of dealing with the Regiwm Donum, the | upon the age of the individual. That 
Grant to Maynooth, and all similar | age varies. In the case of Presbyterian 
grants. The Presbyterians are interested | ministers, as there is a large number of 
in this matter in respect of the College | years, that amount is high. In the case 
which they have in Belfast, and like | of Bishops and dignitaries it is some- 
wise in respect of a similar institution | what lower. We take fourteen years as, 
which exists for the benefit of minor! on the whole, a fair amount of these 
Presbyterian bodies; the Roman Ca- | different grants. We propose to treat 
tholics are interested in it, through the | them substantially as life interests, and 
College of Maynooth ; but there are also | the payment is to be analogous to that 
several other payments made by Par- | made on other life interests, and this is 
liament which, on the whole, fall under | to wind up and close all the relations 
very much the same class of considera- | between those bodies and persons and 
tions. There is the payment made by | the State. 

Parliament to what is called the Presby- | Well, now, Sir, I am coming in sight 
terian Widows’ Fund. Now, that, of | of port, but I have not yet done. There 
course, exists for the purpose of supply- | are two or three points which will not 
ing wants that are coming into opera- | take long, apart from the question of 
tion from year to year, and it would be | religion and matters of controversy, but 
very hard to withdraw that Widows’ | which are of so much interest to gentle- 
Fund without notice. In the same way | men connected with Ireland and the 
it would be hard to withdraw, without | land of Ireland, and which likewise have 
notice, the Grants now made to Presby- | so innocent and beneficial a bearing on 
terian educational establishments and to | the land question of Ireland, that I must 
the College of Maynooth. There is | beg for a little more of the indulgence of 
another class of payments made by the | the Committee. First of all, i would 
Presbyterians to their Synodical officers. | proceed to explain what I fear some of 
They hold an office regarding which it | my hearers will think ought to be placed 
is very difficult to define the degree to|in the category of financial puzzles. 
which it should be considered a vested | If they do not entirely follow me I will 
interest. But when we look at the whole | ask them, without understanding me, to 
of these matters, and read them in the | believe it, and I will undertake to make 
light of the declaration and proceedings | it good upon a future occasion. It relates 
of last year, we have adopted—first, the | to the important subject of the tithe 
principle that no permanent endowment | rent-charge of Ireland. I have already 
can be given to them out of the public | said that I attach great importance to 
resources properly so called; and, |the merging of the tithe rent-charge, 
secondly, the principle that no perma- | and for that reason the Commission will 
nent endowment can be given to them | step into the possession of it immedi- 
out of the national ecclesiastical fund | ately after the passing of the Act. Well, 
of Ireland. What we propose—and we | if there be here any hon. Gentlemen 
think it a fair and equitable proposal— | possessed of land in Ireland—and there 
is—that in order to give time for the free | are many—they will not be very grateful 
consideration of the arrangements and | to me for what I am going first to state. 
the construction of scales for the satis- | It is that we shall give to them uncon- 
faction of life interests, and for avoiding | ditionally the tithe rent-charge at twenty- 
violent shocks and disappointments to | two and a half years’ purchase. That 
those whose plans for life may already | is, of course, twenty-two and a half 
have been made upon the supposition | years’ purchase, not of the old gross 
of the continuance of arrangements | £100, but of the £75 a year. We make 
which have so long existed, and which | that offer because we think there may be 
were solemnly made, there should be a! landlords in Ireland who will be dis- 
valuation of the interest of all these | posed at once to wind-up the arrange- 
grants—a life interest at a moderate ment with us. But if Gentlemen will 
scale or at fourteen years’ purchase of listen to me they will see that we have 
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another alternative for those who may 
not be disposed to purchase the tithe 
rent-charge out-and-out in money down 
at twenty-two and a half years’ purchase. 
It is this— We make to them a compul- 
sory sale. I have not the least idea that 
any one will object to that. We convey 
the tithe rent-charge to them under the 
following conditions :—We charge them 
in our books with £2,250 for every net 
£100 a year of tithe rent-charge. That 
is to say, we sell them a tithe rent- 
charge at a rate to yield them 4} per 
cent. We then credit them on the other 
side with a loan of equal amount. We 
provide that they shall pay off that loan 
by annual instalments, with interest. 
But the rate of interest to be charged on 
the instalment is 3} per cent. The con- 
sequence of that is that a fund of 1 per 
cent will remain as a. sinking fund to 
absorb the principal. The purchaser of 
the tithe rent-charge in that form—ex- 
cept that he will get rid of the fluctua- 
tion, for we must give him a fixed 
amount—will not be called upon to make 
any addition whatever to his annual 
payment. He will be liable to that 
annual payment for a term of forty-five 
years, and at the close of that term he 
will, under this arrangement, have the 
rent-charge, whatever it may be, for the 
residue of the time for nothing. That 
will be the financial effect of the arrange- 
ment, which I think will not be bad for 
the Irish landlord. I perceive by the 
buzz around me that this portion of the 
subject, at any rate, is not without some 
interest to a great many hon. Members. 
I may here say that, in dealing with 
this question, I have ventured to lament 
the necessity under which Parliament 
has found itself on a former occasion of 
wasting the property of the Irish Church, 
in order to prevent its being so great in 
its magnitude as too much to shock the 
public mind. We have not proceeded 
on that principle of wasting. We have 
not sought to work down the residue 
that will remain to be disposed of; but 
we have endeavoured to make the most 
economical arrangement for the interest 
of that fund of which the equity of the 
case admits. And the Committee will 
the more readily give me credit for what 
I have to say on this subject when I add 
that, while in this manner we shall give 
twenty-two and a half years’ purchase 
for the tithe rent-charge of Ireland, the 
average rate at which that charge sells 
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in the market is very little, if at all, 
more than sixteen or seventeen years’ 
purchase. On the other hand, it is not 
a bad arrangement for the public, be- 
cause it arts safely taken as a general 
rule that the public, in arrangements 
reaching over a long period of time, are 
perfectly safe in undertaking to lend at 
3} per cent. There is another point 
which need not detain us more than a 
moment. It relates to what will be in 
the recollection of Irish Gentlemen—but 
there are very few still here who were 
in the House at the period of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Act—as the Per- 
petuity Purchase Clauses. They were 
clauses of an arrangement somewhat 
doubtful for the interest of the national 
ecclesiastical property of Ireland. We 
feel that under ‘this Bill equity requires 
that the persons who are now possessed 
of a title to purchase under these clauses 
should not be suddenly deprived of that 
title. But we also feel it to be impossible, 
in conjunction with a measure for dises- 
tablishment and disendowment such as 
this, to keep those clauses permanently 
in existence, in consequence of the highly 
anomalous and highly inconvenient con- 
fusion of interests which they create. 
We therefore propose that the power to 
purchase, now in the hands of the tenant, 
shall remain in existence for three years 
from the Ist of January, 1871, and if 
not made use of in that interval it shall 
then finally lapse and determine. An- 
other question of great and universal 
interest arises in connection with this 
subject. The Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed under this Bill, or some be y 
which may succeed them, after the diffi- 
cult and onerous part of the arrange- 
ment shall be disposed of, will, as I 
think, be the holders of a considerable 
amount of property. The question is, 
in what investment shall that be held. 
The perpetuity purchase rents now in 
existence appear to form, as far as they 
go, a very eligible description of invest- 
ment, because they have the certainty of 
landed income without the incidents of 
fluctuation, or any of those difficult ad- 
ministrative questions which attach to 
the character of the landlord. The Com- 
mittee will, however, agree with me that 
it is not desirable either that this Com- 
mission which we now propose to appoint 
or any State authority in its place, should 
continye permanently to hold the Church 
land which will necessarily come into 
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its possession. Such a Commission is |Church Commission. I believe it to be 
not, and cannot be permanently a good | about £700,000 a year, which I think is 
landlord, and it is far better that it|no unfair statement. So much for the 
should discharge itself, as soon as may |income of the Irish Church. But what 
be, of duties it cannot properly fulfil. | we have more to do with is the capital. 
What we propose, then, is that in selling | I have taken the tithe rent-charge at the 
the proprietary rights of these estates rate of purchase I propose, and I find 
the power of pre-emption should be pro-|that the tithe rent-charge will yield 
vided for the tenants, and, what is more £9,000,000. I have taken the land of 
—indeed, without this addition I do not | all kinds, episcopal and chapter lands, 
think I could claim for this provision | those belonging to glebes, &c., and put- 
credit for anything more than good in- | ting on them the fairest valuation that a 
tentions—we further propose that in such | very competent person by whom we are 
sales three-fourths of the purchase- | assisted in Dublin can make, I find that 
money may be left upon the security of | the whole undivided value of the lands 
the land, and that the charge so remain-|and of the perpetuity rents, if sold, 
ing shall be liquidated by instalments, | would be £6,250,000. Besides that, there 


upon the principle adopted in the Drain- 
age Act, by which we make the whole 
re-payable in twenty-two years. Now, 
the nature of this proposal the Com- 
mittee thoroughly comprehend, and I 
trust it will meet with their approval. It 
does not place the land in the market in 
an anomalous character; it does not 
make the State responsible for duties 
that it cannot fulfil, and the permanent 
retention of which is alien from its na- 
ture. And it will have the economical 
effect of materially improving the price 
that we shall get for the land; and by 
this means we shall try the experiment, 
on a limited scale, of breaking up pro- 

erties in a manner which I believe to 

e perfectly safe, perfectly easy, and 
perfectly unexceptionable. 

I will now, Sir, give to the Committee 
the financial result of these operations 
in a very few words. With respect to 
the income of the Irish Church [I shall 
say very little, for I have great difficulty 
in making out what it really is. The 
Church Commission laboured assiduously 
between 1867 and the end of 1868, and 
they have reported, as the result of their 
inquiries, that the income of the Irish 
Church is £616,000 a year. I must say, 
with very great respect for their sixteen 
months of toil, that I humbly dissent 
from the conclusion at which the Com- 
mission arrived. It seems to me that 
they placed the revenue too low. I find 
that one of the Commissioners (Colonel 
Adair), who is known to have taken an 
active part in their labours, has within 
the last fortnight published a statement 
in which he puts the income of the Irish 
Church as high as £839,000 a year. I 
do not place it quite so high as Colonel 
Adair, nor quite so low as the Irish 
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is money of one kind or another in 
stocks and banks to the amount of 
| £750,000. I have not attempted to value 
| the fabrics of churches, nor the fabrics 
of the glebe houses, because after what 
I have stated how they stand in the Te- 
nements Valuation, and the charge upon 
them, I consider it would be idle to in- 
clude them in this statement as an item 
of any considerable amount. The result, 
without taking into account the glebe 
houses and churches, is that the whole 
value of the Church property in Irejand, 
reduced and cut down as it has been— 
first by the almost unbounded waste of 
life tenants, and second by the wisdom 
or un-wisdom of well-intending Parlia- 
ments—the remaining value is not less 
than £16,000,000 — an amount more 
considerable than I had ventured to an- 
ticipate, when, with smaller means of 
information, I endeavoured to form an 
estimate of it last year. 

I now come to a delicate part of the 
case, and here the figures must be con- 
sidered as taken with rather a broad 
margin. Yet, on the whole, I think they 
will be found very near the mark, so far 
as the total is concerned. The life inter- 
ests of incumbents of all kinds in the 
Church—Bishops, dignitaries, and paro- 
chial clergy — will amount, I think to, 
say £4,900,000 ; and if that appears to 
any one a large sum, he should recollect 
that when divided by the large number 
of persons—2,000, including curates— 
among whom the whole has to be appor- 
tioned, it represents a very slender ac- 
knowledgment for the labours, expecta- 
tions, and costly education of those gen- 
tlemen, and for the anxieties and honest 
and good service by which their re- 
spective situations have been attended, 
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The compensation of the curates, de- 
ducted almost entirely from that of the 
incumbents, will come to £800,000. The 
lay compensations are not inconsiderable. 
They will come to £900,000. Of that, 
something over £300,000, it is supposed, 
will be the value of the advowsons ; but 
it is very difficult in Ireland to obtain 
fixed, clear, and definite rules for esti- 
mating their value. The transfer of 
them in Ireland is comparatively rare, 
and they are subject to a variety of con- 
tingencies which very much impair the 
means of judgment: It is not a large 
matter. We put it at about £300,000. 
The other lay compensations embrace a 
class of persons who do not much enter 
into the view, looking at this subject 
generally ; but the largest part will be 
absorbed by the parish clerks and sextons 
in Ireland, of whom the bulk, I believe, 
like the incumbents, have freehold 
offices, and must be dealt with on the 
very same principle as the incumbents. 
Then there are the officers of cathedrals, 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and the 
functionaries connected with the present 
Ecclesiastical Commission. These will 
bring up the amount of the lay compen- 
sations to about £900,000. The charge 
of private endowments on the fund is 
about £500,000, and in that, I may say, 
in passing, will not be included the result 
of a recent Act of Parliament passed by 
Sir Joseph Napier as to endowments of 
a particular class, which it is not neces- 
sary to bring into this Bill. The build- 
ing charges we shall have to pay, in 
order to get possession of the buildings, 
is £250,000. The sum necessary to clear 
off our engagements upon the moderate 
footing we propose with respect to the 
Presbyterians and Maynooth will be 
£1,100,000 ; and of that sum I ought to 
say two-thirds will go to the Presby- 
terians, and no more than one-third to 
Maynooth. I must also supply two 
small claims I had omitted. The Pres- 
byterians claim—and I think it is not an 
unreasonable claim—that, as we admit 
an educational establishment to require 
a little more time for maintaining it on 
the old system, we should give them 
some consideration in the shape of money 
in respect of the buildings they have 
raised in Belfast to meet the Parlia- 
mentary Grant, which we shall be pre- 
pared to concede, subject to the maximum 
of £15,000. The other is a claim, not 
made by the Roman Catholics, but it is 
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our opinion it ought to be made spon- 
taneously, and that, I think, will be the 
universal opinion of the House. When 
the Act of 1845 was passed it was known 
to be the intention that the buildings of 
Maynooth should be kept in repair at 
the public charge. The House of Com- 
mons modified its views shortly after. 
The College had no means of meeting 
the necessary expense except by borrow- 
ing, and they have gone in debt to the 
Board of Works to the extent of £20,000. 
I think we should all feel that that debt 
incurred in past time on account of these 
repairs, and in consequence of a change 
of view on the part of Parliament, ought 
at once to be remitted. I estimate the 
expense of this Commission during the 
ten years of its continuance at £200,000, 
and that makes my total charge against 
the property of the Church amount to 
£8,650,000. So that the property will 
be divided—for I confess I have some 
faith in the moderation of my estimate— 
into two nearly equal parts; or, to be 
quite safe, I may call it £16,000,000, 
and as the charges upon it will come to 
between £8,000,000 and £9,000,000, the 
sum at the disposal of Parliament for 
other purposes will not be less than be- 
tween £7,000,000 and £8,000,000. 
Ihave now, Sir, done with my first 








and second date. We have arrived at a 
period, let us suppose, when the arrange- 
ments I have detailed are all completed 
—that is to say, as far completed as the 
provisions that have been made can 
possibly require. But there is one 
financial item which, through infirmity 
of memory, I have omitted, The Com- 





mittee will naturally ask how we are to 
pay the heavy charge that may be 
‘compiled by the commutations, because 
| if the commutations are made, and we 
have every desire they should be made 
immediately or as soon as possible after 
disestablishment, they will require, be- 
tween Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
from £6,000,000 to £7,000,000. My 
answer is that, fortunately, the banking 
resources of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are such, 
with respect to the deposits of the public, 
as to cause no serious difficulty on that 
part of the case; and, as a matter of 
prudence, we have taken power in the 
Bill to fix the payment of commutation 
money in eight instalments extending 
over four years. 

And now, supposing that all the ar- 
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rangements which I have so imperfectly 
detailed, and which the Committee have 
listened to with so much patience—sup- 
posing that we have reached the moment 
when these arrangements are all com- 
pleted—that is, so far completed that 
provision is made for all they can possi- 
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to which I attach the highest value: the 
plan must embody the final application 
of the money. The money must be so 
disposed of, so attached and annexed to 
the satisfaction of the permanent wants 
always inherent in the community, that 
the day never can come when some Mem- 





bly require—I now come to the third | ber, rising either upon these or upon 
date, to which I pointed at the commence- | those Benches can say ‘‘ Here you have 
ment, and I ask a question which will |a fine fund undisposed of in Ireland,” 
re-awaken the flagging interest of the | and may suggest some scheme of apply- 
Committee—How are we to dispose of ing it which shall lead us back into all 
the residue? I will first state the con- | the embarrassments from which we are 
ditions which ‘appear to me necessary to | now at length vigorously struggling to 
be combined in a good plan for the dis- | free ourselves. 

posal of such a fund. The first two| I will mention some of the modes sug- 
are already fixed—written, I may say, | rested for the application of the money. 
in letters of iron. It is written that the | The division of the fund among Churches 
money is to be applied to Irish purposes; | only was out of the question, because 
and it is written that it is to be applied | such a measure would be in conflict with 
to purposes not ecclesiastical—not for | the sentiments of the people, the opinions 
any Church, not for any clergy, not for | of this House, and the pledges which we 
any teaching of religion, and I hope the | have given, and which must be redeemed. 
Committee will see that, in thus broadly | The application of it to education would 
stating what I conceive to be the obliga- | not fall so directly under the ban as the 
tions we have come under, I am showing | direct application of it to religion; but 
a disposition not to shrink from the ful- | to propose to apply these funds to edu- 
filment of those obligations. But there | cation would, in the first place, raise a 
are other requisites that it is most im- | just suspicion on the part of our Irish 
portant to combine in any plan for the | friends that we were endeavouring to get 
application of this residue. In the first | quit of the annual Grants in the Esti- 
place, I think there are feelings much to mates ; and, in the second place, it would 
be respected in a large portion of the | launch us into a multitude of religious dif- 
community—of those who say that the | ficulties, and would again complicate the 
time has come when the application of | controversy of the National Church with 
this money must be dissociated from the | the controversy of the unsolved problems 
teaching of religion, but who, at the of education. It has been proposed by 
same time, would desire that its future | some that the fund should be applied to 
application should, if possible, bear upon | public works in Ireland. Those who 
it some of those legible marks of Chris- | have followed the history of the great 
tian character, which would be, as it attempt we made at public works in Ire- 
were, a witness to its first origin and | land in reference tothe Shannon drainage 
to its long continued use, being ap- | will admit that the prospect opened by 
plied, as nearly as circumstances ad- | such a proposal is not very inviting. In 
mit, in conformity with what is usually | the first place, it is a project which would 
the eyprés doctrine of Courts of Equity. | lead to jobbery, and in the next place it 
Another condition of a good plan is that | would set every part of Ireland at va- 
it must not drag us from one controversy | riance with every other part, in the 
into another. We must not make this | scramble to obtain the largest possible 
great controversy, as yet itself not per- | portion ofthe money. In the third place, 


fectly solved [ Opposition Cheers |—yes, 
but very near its perfect solution—the 
mere doorway to another set of conflicts 


do what you could to promote equality, 
the application of the money must be 
unequal, it must be given to certain dis- 





and disputes, perhaps, equally embarras- | tricts, and many other districts must in a 
sing. One condition of a good plan is| great degree fail to share in it; and, 
that, the question being Irish and wholly | lastly, if this is to be given in the way of 
Trish, the plan must be equal in its ap- | a loan for public works, each public work 
plication to all parties, and, as far as| having ended, and the money coming 
may be, to the whole community in Ire- | back, it becomes again available. There 
land. One condition more I will mention, | is no successor immediately entitled to 
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claim it. We should be open to the 
charge of great imprudence and impolicy 
were we to propose to make this fund 
the means of any system of permanent 
lending, which would have the effect of 
opening the way always to new proposals, 
perhaps of the most objectionable cha- 
racter; nay, perhaps, tending directly to 
revive our present and past controversies 
about religion in Ireland. It has been 
proposed to apply it in some manner to 
the railways. There, again, it would be 
impossible for us to mix the question of 
Irish railways with the question of the 
National Establishment in Ireland. I 
know very well the interest that exists 
on the subject of railways, and of public 
aid to railways in Ireland, but I also 
know that that is a question of great 
difficulty and complication, and that our 
duty now, in laying before you a measure 
for which we claim the credit of finality, 
is to make some proposal that is obvious 
and clear in its character, and that does 
not involve you in any of the prior solu- 
tions of any of those difficult inquiries 
before you can determine whether it can 
be adopted or not. It will be the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to give the 
most careful consideration in their power 
to all the proposals made with respect to 
Irish railways; but it would not be their 
duty to involve themselves and you in 
new difficulties by mingling that subject 
with the subject before us. It has next 
been proposed that the money should be 
applied to the poor rates. Such an appli- 
cation, it appears to me, would be a 
great mistake. I am not the least shocked 
at the idea that the land of Ireland, and 
the landlords of Ireland, may derive very 
considerable benefit from any mode in 
which these funds can be judiciously ap- 
plied for the welfare of Ireland. I am 
convinced that in the long run much of 
it must come to them ; but I do not think 
that upon that account, when we have a 
system of legal obligation regularly con- 
stituted, that system of legal obligation 
being the satisfaction of a primary 
want, recognized in almost every country 
as incumbent upon the property of the 
country, a sum of this kind ought to be 
applied directly in relief of property ; 
and I think if we did so apply it we 
should be guilty of a great hed of 
faith towards the people of Ireland. The 
people of Ireland are generally Roman 
Catholic. As Roman Catholics they have 
scarcely the smallest interest in the pro- 
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sals I make on this subject. In fact 

am almost ashamed to think in this 
ame business of winding-up, when such 
arge sums of money are being disposed 
of, how exceeding small a portion can 
fall to their share. But, I say at least, 
that this fact—that such is the conclusion 
towards which the equitable application 
of our principles, and the necessities of 
our situation lead us—is really a reason 
why we should recollect that at least the 
people of Ireland are entitled, if not in 
respect of: their religion, in respect of 
their being the mass of the people of 
Treland, to be made as far as possible, 
the principal recipients of the beneficial 
application of this fund. 

will now venture to read to the Com- 
mittee the Preamble of the Bill that I 
hope will be in the hands of Members 
to-morrow night, and it is the latter part 
of the passage which defines the manner 
in which the application of this money is 
proposed— 

“ Whereas it is expedient that the union created 
by Act of Parliament between the Churches of 
England and Ireland, as by law established, 
should be dissolved, and that the Church of Ire- 
land, as so separated, should cease to be esta- 
blished by law, and that after satisfying, so far as 
possible, upon principles of equality as between 
the several religious denominations in Ireland, all 
just and equitable claims, the property of the said 
Church of Ireland, or the proceeds thereof, should 
be held and applied for the advantage of the Irish 
people, but not for the maintenance of any Church 
or clergy or other ministry, nor for the teaching 
of religion; and it is further expedient that the 
said property, or the proceeds thereof, should be 
appropriated mainly to the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suffering, yet so as not to cancel or 
impair the obligations now attached to property 
under the Acts for the relief of the poor.” 


It is the latter part of the passage which 
defines the application of the money. 
There is, Sir, in every country, as we 
are all aware, a region of want and suf- 
fering lying between the independent 
part of the community on the one hand, 
and the purely pauperized population on 
the other. For this region of want and 
suffering it is very hard to make ade- 
quate provision by the Poor Law, which 
is almost intended to be niggard in its 
operations, because, if it were made li- 
beral and large, the risk would then be 
run of doing the greatest possible injury 
to the independent labourer strugglin 

to maintain himself. The wants that i 
speak of in Ireland are at this moment 
partly unsupplied, and they are partly 
supplied in the rough, a medium which 
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we think defective, and which might be 
greatly improved. The medium I oes 
of is the county cess, a heavy and in- 
creasing tax—a tax not divided like the 
Poor Law between the owner and the 
occupier, but paid wholly by the occu- 
pier, and a tax not limited like the Poor 
Law to occupations above £4 in value, 
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these. There are those who say these 
funds should not be secularized. I re- 
spect the feelings of those who are against 
the secularization of such funds ; but I 
say that if we go back to the history of 
ecclesiastical property in Europe the sug- 
gested application is not to be condemned 
and denounced as secularization. 











but going down to the most miserable! The property of the Church was divi- 
hut or cabin. The holders of these most | sible into four parts. One of these was 
wretched tenements are now required in | consecrated to the use of the poor; and, 
Ireland, and required increasingly from | of all the poor, the afflicted classes I have 
year to year, to pay not that which is | named make the strongest appeal to hu- 
paid by the wealthier portion of the oc- | man compassion. At the same time, when 
cupants, who contribute to the Poor Law, | I know the condition of the Irish peasant, 
but to pay for that class of want and | when I see that the charge, through the 
suffering which ought undoubtedly to be | medium of the county cess, is to be laid 
met, and which in every great commu- | mainly upon him, in the first instance, 
nity ought to be liberally met, but which | and wholly upon him by the present ma- 
can only be met by the expenditure of | chinery of the law, I hail the occasion 
large and considerable funds in compa- | this gives us of at once effecting a great 
rison with those which avail for the sup- improvement in relieving the Irish occu- 
port of the pauperized population. Now, | pier, and especially the poor occupier, 
what are these? I take first the lunatic | from an important portion of his burden, 
asylums. The care of lunatics is one of | and of providing a more ample, a more 
the great duties of the community, and | uniform, and a better regulated source 
in Ireland, though the provision for them | of income for the relief of the very sorest 
has as yet by no means overtaken the | of human wants and afflictions. The 
whole country, the cost on this head is | general framework of this plan will be 
alrady from £120,000 to £140,000 a year, | developed when the third of the days I 
and will ultimately rise to £200,000. | have described is arrived at. It will be 
This expenditure is defrayed by the|the duty of the Commission to report 
county cess, collected from the class of | to the Queen that provision is made for 
occupiers I have described. | all the purposes contemplated in the Act, 

The case of the deaf and dumb and | and it will be their duty also to report 
of the blind is the next melancholy topic | what is the amount of surplus revenue 
I will refer to, and they constitute the | available for these ulterior purposes, the 
sorest places of the social system, and} whole of which will be enumerated in 
suffer from the most grievous and pain- the Bill. I will not trouble the Com- 
ful afflictions with which humanity is | mittee now by reading them. I will not 
vexed, and for which no Poor Law can | say whether or not it might be necessary 
provide. The care of these is a very ex- | to resort to further legislation ; but these 
pensive matter. You will keep a pauper | sums would be administered, not under 
in a workhouse, and keep him decently, | any system wholly new, but they would 
in Ireland, for some £7 or £8 a year; | be administered upon principles and 
but you will not keep these classes—you | according to rules which are already in 
will not give to the deaf and dumb and_| partial and imperfect operation in Ire- 
the blind the most precious boon you| land. We shall escape altogether that 
can give them—that is, training and in-| which is called the religious difficulty, 
struction—under, perhaps, £30 or £40 | because we only propose to continue to 
per head per year. It is no common act| stand upon ground, the firmness and 
to train these people and to convey to solidity of which we have already ascer- 
them through the beneficial channels | tained by experience, and to make these 
that the Almighty has given us the | sums available for their destined appli- 
blessings of knowledge and the faculty | cation, probably in most cases through 
of applying their bodily powers to their | the medium, and in all cases under the 
own support. This description of want | control—and that we provide in the Bill 
and suffering is, it appears tome, marked —of the Poor Law Commissioners for 








out by every feature that can recommned | Ireland. I have mentioned lunatics first, 
it for the application of any funds like | because the provision to be made for 
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lunatics is the largest of all. Next to 
these in order is the making a satisfac- 
tory provision for the training and in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb and the 
blind. I beg the Committee to under- 
stand I am not now speaking of institu- 
tions in which the deaf, the dumb, and 
the blind are to be mewed up for life, but 
simply of schools in which they may re- 
ceive that kind of instruction that they 
are capable of receiving for their own 
benefit ; then to go out again into the 
world and play their part, so far as Pro- 
vidence permits, as useful members of 
society. We believe that a good system 
in aid of the Poor Law may be provided 
for that class of persons at an expense 
of about £30,000 a-year, and the ulti- 
mate expense of the provision for luna- 
tics would be £185,000 a-year. The 
provision for other forms of mental 
weakness besides that I have named— 
that is, for idiots and others—might cost 
about £20,000 a-year. There is a pro- 
vision urgently needed in Ireland, and 
that is a supply of properly trained 
nurses for the use of paupers and for the 
poor who are above the paupers. In 
ireland, I apprehend I am correct in 
saying the Irish medical men are known 
for their skill; but they are scattered 
over the country much more thinly than 
in England. The unions are large, and 
the public medical officer cannot be in 
two places at once. I am sorry to be 
informed upon good authority that the 
injuries to health, and even to life, which 
result from the want of skilled nurses, 
especially for women in labour, are 
grievous. The Poor Law Guardians 
shrink from incurring the necessary ex- 
pense, and make the requisite provision 
in very few cases; but for a sum of 
£15,000 a year nurses might be pro- 
vided all over Ireland. Reformatories 
and industrial schools languish in Ivre- 
land; they receive Parliamentary Grants; 
but between Parliamentary Grants and 
private benevolence they are inadequately 
supported. We shall propose to the 
Committee that they also be included as 
recipients of £10,000 of these funds. 
There is another charge, and that is for 
county infirmaries, to which I must call 
the particular attention of Irish Mem- 
bers. The infirmary system of Ireland 
is at present principally charged upon 
the county cess, and is a burden on the 
poorest occupiers of the land. It is very 
imperfect in two particulars. In the first 
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place, it often happens that the infirmary 
of the county, though in the capital of the 
county, is not central; and, although it 
is supported by taxes levied from the 
whole county, it is really a benefit only 
to a very small portion of it. In the 
second place, the government of these 
infirmaries is wholly antiquated and un- 
suitable, and needs to be reformed. The 
sum to be claimed by the county infir- 
maries, hospitals, &c., may be put down 
at £51,000 a year. 

The general financial result is that I 
have pointed to a fund of between 
£7,000,000 and £8,000,000, and the 
charges which will be most likely to 
occur under these heads, and which may 
be assumed from time to time as we are 
provided with the means, amount to 
£311,000 a year. With the provision of 
all these requirements I think we should 
be able to combine very great reforms ; 
we shall be able to apply strict principles 
of economy and good administration to 
all these departments ; we shall be able 
to re-divide Ireland into districts around 
county infirmaries, well managed and 
governed, and so disposed as greatly to 
increase facility of access to them. 
Lastly, I have to mention that to which 
I confess I attach very great value and 
importance. It should be known that 
the state of things I have pointed out 
with regard to the county cess has at- 
tracted the attention of Irish Members, 
and the attention of a Committee of this 
House, which has recommended that the 
county cess be put upon the same footing 
as the poor rate, that the poorer occu- 
ge be relieved, and that the payment 

e divided between the landlord and the 
tenant. We certainly shall be in a better 
condition for inviting the Irish landlord 
to accede to that change when we are 
able to offer, as we shall offer by this 
=, a considerable diminution of the 

urden of the county cess. This is, in 
general terms, the mode in which we 
propose to apply the residue, and I feel 
quite satisfied that I am justified in in- 
viting to it the serious attention of the 
Committee, and in expressing a confident 
expectation and belief that the more it 
is examined the more they will find— 
passing over objections that may be made 
to disestablishment and disendowment 
—it is in itself a good and solid plan, 
full of public advantage. 

I believe I have now gone through the 
chief of the almost endless arrangements, 
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and I have laid, as wellasI am able, the | energies, with all the powers of property 
plans of the Government before the | and intelligence they will bring to bear, 
Committee. I will not venture to antici- | will make that Ireland which they love 
cy the judgment of the Committee ; | a country for them not less enviable and 
ut I trust the Committee will be of | not less beloved in the future than it has 
opinion it is a plan at any rate loyal to|been in the past. As respects the 
the expectations we held out ona former |Church, I admit it is the case almost 
occasion, and loyal to the people of | without exception. I do not know in 
England who believed our promises. I | what country so great a change, so great 
hope also the Members of the Committee |a transition has been proposed for the 
may think that the best pains we could | ministers of a religious communion who 
give have been applied in order to| have enjoyed for many ages the pre- 
develop and mature the measure, and I | ferred position of an Established Church. 
say that with great submission to the |I can well understand that to many in 
judgment of Gentlemen on this and on | the Irish Establishment such a change 
the other side of the House. It is a | appears to be nothing less than ruin and 
subject of legislation so exceedingly | destruction; from the height on which 
complex and varied that I have no doubt | they now stand the future is to them an 
there must be errors, there must be | abyss, and their fears recall the words 
omissions, and there may be many/used in King Lear when Edgar en- 
possible improvements; and we shall ‘deavours to persuade Gloster that he 
welcome from every side, quite irrespec- | has fallen over the cliffs of Dover, and 
tive of differences of opinion on the great | says— 
outlines of the measure, suggestions | ‘Ten masts at each make not the altitude, 
which, when those outlines are decided { Which thou hast perpendicularly fallen ; 
upon, may tend to secure a more bene- | Thy life’s a miracle.’ 
ficial application of these funds to the ; And yet, but a little while after the old 
welfare of the people of Ireland. I) man is relieved from his delusion, and 
trust, Sir, that although its operation be | finds he has not fallen at all. So I trust 
stringent, and although we have not | that when, instead of the fictitious and 
thought it either politic or allowable to | adventitious aid on which we have too 
attempt to diminish its stringency by | long taught the Irish Establishment to 
making it incomplete, the spirit towards | lean, it should come to place its trust in 
the Church of Ireland as a religious | its own resources, in its own great mis- 
communion in which this measure has | sion, in all that it can draw from the 
been considered and prepared by my | energy of its ministers and its members, 
Colleagues and myself has not been a | andthe high hopes and promises of the 
spirit of unkindness. Perhaps at this | Gospel that it teaches, it will find that it 
moment I can hardly expect—it would | has entered upon a new era of existence 
be too much to expect—to obtain full|—an era bright with hope and potent 
credit for any declaration of that kind. | for good. At any rate, I think the day 
We are undoubtedly asking an educated, | has certainly come when an end is finally 
highly respected, and generally pious | to be put to that union, not between the 
and zealous body of clergymen to un-|Church and religious association, but 
dergo a great transition; we are asking | between the Establishment and the 
a powerful and intelligent minority of | State, which was commenced under cir- 
the laity in Ireland, in connection with | cumstances little auspicious, and has 
the Established Church, to abate a great | endured to be a source of unhappiness to 
part of the exceptional privileges they | Ireland, and of discredit and scandal to 
have enjoyed ; but I do not feel that in| England. There is more to say—This 
making this demand upon them we are | Measure is in every sense a great mea- 
seeking to inflict an injury. I do not | sure—great in its principles, great in 
believe they are exclusively or even |the multitude of its dry, technical, but 
mainly responsible for the errors of | interesting detail, and great as a testin 
English policy towards Ireland; I am |measure; for it will show for one an 
quite certain that in many vital respects | all of us of what metal we are made. 
they have suffered by it; I believe that | Upon us all it brings a great responsi- 
the free air they will breathe under a | bility—great and foremost upon those 
system of equality and justice, giving | who occupy this Bench. We are es- 
scope for the development of their mn pecially chargeable—nay, deeply guilty, 


Mr. Gladstone 
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if we have either dishonestly, as some 
think, or even prematurely or unwisely 
challenged so gigantic an issue. I know 
well the punishments that follow rash- 
ness in public affairs, and that ought to 
fall upon those men, those Pheetons of 
polities, who, with hands unequal to the 
task, attempt to guide the shariot of the 
sun. But the responsibility, though 
heavy, does not exclusively press upon 
us—it presses upon every man who has 
to take part in the discussion and de- 
cision upon this Bill. Every man ap- 
proaches the discussion under the most 
solemn obligations to raise the level of 
his vision and expand its scope in pro- 
portion with the greatness of the matter 
in hand. The working of our constitu- 
tional government itself is upon its trial, 
for I do not believe there ever was a 
time when the wheels of legislative 
machinery were set in motion under con- 
ditions of peace and order and constitu- 
tional regularity to deal with a question 
greater or more profound. And more 
especially, Sir, is the credit and fame of 
this great Assembly involved ; this As- 
sembly, which has inherited through 
many ages the accumulated honours of 
brilliant triumphs, of peaceful but 
courageous legislation, is now called 
upon to address itself to a task which 
would, indeed, have demanded all the 
best energies of the very best among 
your fathers and your ancestors. I 
believe it -will prove to be worthy of the 
task. Should it fail, even the fame of 
the House of Commons will suffer dis- 
paragement ; should it succeed, even that 
fame, I venture to say, will receive no 
small, no insensible addition. I must 
not ask Gentlemen opposite to concur in 
this view, emboldened as I am by the 
kindness they have shown me in listen- 
ing with patience to a statement which 
could not have been other than tedious ; 
but I pray them to bear with me fora 
moment while, for myself and my Col- 
leagues, I say we are sanguine of the 
issue. We believe, and for my part I 
am deeply convinced, that when the final 
consummation shall arrive, and when 
the words are spoken that shall give the 
force of law to the work embodied in 
this measure—the work of peace and 
justice—those words will be echoed upon 
every shore where the name of Ireland 
or the name of Great Britain has been 
heard, and the answer to them will 
come back in the approving verdict of 
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civilized mankind. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I wish to take the 
earliest opportunity of stating the course 
that I oad those with whom I have the 
honour of acting propose to take under the 
present circumstances. We have not, in 
any degree, changed our opinions repect- _ 
ing the policy which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has so fully, so adequately, and so 
eloquently placed before the House this 
evening. We still look upon disestab- 
lishment as a great political error; we 
still look upon disendowment of a Church, 
particularly when its property is to be 
applied to secular purposes, as mere and 
sheer confiscation. With these feelings, 
it would certainly be my duty, under or- 
dinary circumstances, to resist the Mo- 
tion made by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but I cannot conceal from myself that, in 
coming to a determination as to the course 
we ought to take, we must not limit our- 
selves to the consideration of the mere 
Motion before us. I would not pretend 
that this new House of Commons can be 
at all fettered by the decision at which the 
late House of Commons arrived; but 
that decision must be taken in conjunc- 
tion with the circumstances which fol- 
lowed it ; it must be taken in conjunction 
with the decision of the country at the 
General Election, and the course of the 
then existing Government in consequence 
of that decision of the country. Under 
those circumstances, I feel it is our duty 
to take a different course from that which 
otherwise we might have felt it our duty 
to pursue. I take the fair interpretation 
of the decision of the country at the 
General Election to be this, that it was 
the opinion of the country that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the question of 
the Church in Ireland. I do not under- 
stand that the country pledged itself to 
support any particular measure. No par- 
ticular measure was then before it; but 
it declared and decided, in a manner 
which could not be mistaken, that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have a 
fair and full opportunity of dealing 
with the question of the Church in 
Ireland. I cannot, therefore, take this oc- 
casion, which might otherwise have been 
a most legitimate one, of preventing the 
right hon. Gentleman from placing his 
policy before the country, and I shall 
advise none of those whose conduct I 
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can influence to oppose the Motion the 
right hon. Gentleman has just made. 
The Motion is one which, if it were not 
for those wise forms of the House, that 
I shall always be the first to uphold, 
would be only equivalent to the right 
hon. Gentleman asking leave to intro- 
duce his Bill and have it read a first 
time. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to have the opportunity of placing 
his policy before the country without any 
unnecessary delay, nor is it expedient 
that there should be unnecessary de- 
lay in Parliament coming to a decision 
upon the subject. That there should be 
a serious and even solemn consideration 
of the question—that there should be an 
adequate and even ample debate upon 
it, I hope no one on either side of the 
House will for a moment deny; but it 
does not appear to me that it is at all 
expedient any time should be lost in 
having the policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman fully announced for the consider- 
ation of Parliament. I trust the right 
hon. Gentleman will give ample time to 
the House and the country for the con- 
sideration of his measure before he asks 
for a decision. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not yet intimated when he pro- 
poses to take the second reading ; but it 
appears to me that it would be possible 
to give adequate time for the considera- 


{COMMONS} 





tion of the measure without incurring | 
unnecessary delay. I hope the right | 
hon. Gentleman will allow at least three 
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willingly admit that not a phrase in it 
was wasted, but that very circumstance 
I think justifies the request I have made. 
I will only repeat that the course we pro- 
pose to take on the present occasion is 
to offer no opposition to the Motion. If 
we wanted delay, we might have offered 
opposition and have involved the House 
in a preliminary debate of considerable 
length. That circumstance, I hope, will 
be taken into account by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I trust, therefore, as we are 
not opposing the Motion, the right hon. 
Gentleman will accede to my proposition, 
and allow the House and the country an 
opportunity for considering this impor- 
tant subject, which involves details all of 
which must be investigated ; and if he 
pursues that course, he will find that he 
will have to encounter no unnecessary or 
vexatious delay. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I at once admit 
that nothing can command my confidence 
more fully than the declaration of the 
right hon. Gentleman with respect to the 
view he takes as to the question of time. 
I will explain to him exactly, however, 
the way in which the case lies, and then 
he will be able to judge how far I can 
comply with the request made to me, 
and where it is necessary for me to take 
a stand. Our wish upon this subject is 
that this measure shall pass into a law 
—at any rate that it shall not fail in 
passing into law through want of time. 
Now, Sir, the House of Lords is entitled, 


weeks for the consideration of a Bill| upon a question of this kind, to a suit- 
which we have not yet in our hands. | able period of time. It is not only en- 
That period is not too long for the| titled to time for discusssion on the main 
consideration of a measure of so com-| stages, but also on the details. I do 


plex and various a character, irrespective | not think we should be doing very full 


of the importance of its leading prin- 
ciples. It appears to me that the right 
hon. Gentleman will have an opportu- 
nity then of moving the second’ reading 
before Easter, and probably of having 
a decision upon it; and if, as I have 
heard, and the rumour was to me by no 
means disagreeable, our Easter holidays 
are to be only of a nominal character, 
and are to be made up for at Whitsun- | 





justice to the House of Lords on this 
subject if we were to send them this 
Bill in the month of July. I think it 
ought to go to them before. I am 
bound also to say I hold that this Bill 
ought to take some time in Committee 
in this House, and I think some con- 
siderable time will be required between 
the second reading and the Committee. 
It appears to me, if I may say so, that 


tide, then, even if the vote were not; the debate upon the second reading is 
taken, the delay would be only from | but very little more than a renewal of 
Thursday to Monday. Ifthe right hon. | the debates of last year, and that it is 
Gentleman gives us three weeks for con- | in Committee the real manipulation of 
sideration—| ‘‘ No, no!””] The hon. Gen- | the details will be carried out. I am 
tleman says ‘‘ No,” but he has not read | bound to say that I think it my duty to 
the Bill. The statement of the Prime press the Committee and the House to 
Minister to which we have listened oc-| take the second reading before Easter. 
cupied more than three hours, and I If the Bill be in the hands of Members 


Mr. Disraeli | 
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to-morrow, I think that Thursday fort- 
night is really the latest moment for 
which the second reading can be fixed. 

Mr. DISRAELI intimated his assent. 


Resolution agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Mr. Guapstoxe signified to the House, 
That Her Majesty has been pleased to 
place at the disposal of Parliament, for 
the ses of the Bill, Her interest in 
the pte cee tah ng Bishoprics, and other 
Ecclesiastical dignities and benefices in 
Treland. 


Mr. SPEAKER then put the Ques- 
tion that leave be given to bring in the 
Bill. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE asked 
for some explanation with respect to the 
funds said to be in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
Purpose of carrying out some of the ar- 
rangements contemplated by the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. HUNT said, he did not under- 
stand, from the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether the private 
endowments were to be put into the 
hands of what was called the Church 
body or were to be localized. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
the private endowments, the expression 
that I used was that they would pass 
into the hands of the Church body; but 
it will remain entirely open for con- 
sideration whether some arrangements 
should not be made which would pass 
them into the hands of some local autho- 
rity. It is impossible for us at present 
to undertake to be acquainted with the 
terms of all these endowments; but, as 
the body is to be representative, I assume 
that all local interests will be sufficiently 
cared for. That is a matter which, I 
assume, will be settled among the mem- 
bers of the Disestablished Church in a 
way which will be most to their interest, 
and, of course, we should be very glad 
to enter into their views. 

With respect to the question of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Frederick Heygate), 
the sum of £1,100,000 which I described 
as going in satisfaction of the claims of 
the Presbyterians and Maynooth, I like- 
wise enumerated among the charges on 
the Church Fund. As to the savings 
bank funds in the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, I introduced 
that topic only with reference to the 
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facility that these funds would give us 
for making advances. Of course that 
has no bearing on the sources whence 
the funds beer ultimately come. There 
was one point which I forgot to mention 
in my speech, and that is that there will 
be introduced into the Bill in Committee 
some one clause to enable the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt to lend, and the Temporalities 
Commissioners to borrow, for the purpose 


| of arranging these transactions. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to put an end to the Establishment of the 
Church in Ireland, and to make provision in re- 
spect of the Temporalities thereof, and in respect 
of the Royal College of Maynooth. 


Resolution reported. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dopsoy, Mr. Guapstrone, Mr. Jonn 
Bricut, Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue, 











and Mr. Atrorney GENERAL for IRez- 
LAND 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 27.] 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he had 
received from the Judges selected for the trial of 
Election Petitions, pursuant to the Parliamentary 
Elections Act, 1868, Certificates and Reports re- 
lating to the Elections for the Wick District of 
Burghs ; for the Borough of Bridgwater; for 
the Borough of Bodmin; for the Borough of 
Penryn ; and for the City of Coventry. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Retty, Bill for further 
regulating the Sale of Liquors on Sunday in Ire- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. O’Reuty, 
Mr. Put, and Mr. Peet Dawson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.] 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS SUPPLEMENTAL 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Kwyarcunvutt-Hucessen, 
Bill to confirm a scheme under “ The Metropolitan 
Commons Act, 1866,” ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Kwatcusuti-Hvcrssen and Mr. Secretary 
Bauce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.] 


INCLOSURE OF LANDS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Kwyarcunvuti-Hvcrssen, 
Bill to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands, 
in pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Knarcusuts-Hvuexssen and Mr. 
Secretary Brucx. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Committee nominated : — Mr. Ayrton, Mr. 
Atoerrnon Ecgerroy, Mr. Pottarp-Ureunart, Mr. 
Graves, Mr. Seety, Mr. Lippett, Mr. Witu1aM 
Fow.er, Lord Freperick Cavenpisu, and Mr, 
Scrater-Boorn. 


Louse adjourned at half 


after Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 2nd March, 1869. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrts—Second Reading— | 


Brazilian Slave Trade (14); Common Law 
Courts (Ireland) (9). 
Withdrawn—Lord Napier’s Annuity Bill* (15). 


NEW PEER. 


Edward Anthony John Viscount Gor- 
manston in that part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
called Ireland, having been created 
Baron Gormanston of Whitewood in the 
county of Meath—Was (in the usual 
Manner) introduced. 


BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE BILL—(No.14.) 
(The Earl of Clarendon.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Tue Eart or CLARENDON said, 


that before asking their Lordships to 
give a second reading to this Bill, which 


proposed to repeal an Act of the 8th and | 


9th years of Her present Majesty, passed 
for the purpose of putting an end to the 
Brazilian Slave Trade, by giving to Her 
Majesty’s ships a right to search Brazil- 
ian vessels, he thought it would be pro- 
per that he should state the circum- 
stances under which that Act was 
passed, and those which now seemed to 
justify its repeal. It was hardly neces- 
sary for him to refer to the large scale 
on which the slave trade was at one time 
carried on by the Brazilians —he be- 
lieved he might say without exaggerat- 
ing, that between 1827 and 1844 nearly 
300,000 slaves were imported into Brazil 
in defiance of treaties and of the repro- 
bation of the civilized world. In 1845, 
the Brazilian Government notified to the 
British Government that the Convention 
of 1826 between the two countries pro- 
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— for mutual right of search and 
Mixed Commission Courts having ex- 
pired, they did not intend to renew it. 
But although Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not deny the right of the Bra- 
zilian Government thus to announce the 
| close of the arrangement, still they were 
not prepared to allow the removal of all 
check upon this nefarious traffic, which 
'there was now every chance would be 
| carried on on a larger scale than ever. 
| Under these circumstances, Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government introduced a Bill 
| providing that, the Mixed Commission 
| Courts having come to an end with the 
| expiration of the treaty, the Court of 
Admiralty should have power to adjudi- 
cate upon and dispose of all questions 
arising out of the capture of slave vessels, 
and the disposal of the property of the 
owners. The Bill was introduced into 
| this House by Lord Aberdeen, and into 
| the other House by Sir Robert Peel; 
| it passed without any division, and was 
| commonly known as the Aberdeen Act. 
| Simultaneously with its passing, Her 
| Majesty’s Minister at Rio was in- 
| structed to assure the Brazilian Go- 
|vernment of the regret felt by the 
British Government that no other course 
| was open to them, expressing also a 
hope that this state of things would 
not be permanent, and declaring that 
as soon as the slave trade should have 
been virtually pulled down, or the 
Brazilian Government should enter into 
any treaty or convention to act in con- 
\ cert with the British Government, this 
(right of search and -of adjudication 
should be given up. The provisions of 
the Act made, as might have been ex- 
pected, a very unfavourable impression 
, on the Brazilian Government, and they 
_remonstrated strongly against it; but 
‘they did nothing whatever to check the 
| traffic, for while in 1845 the number of 
slaves introduced into Brazil was esti- 
' mated at 19,450, in 1846 it was 50,324; 
'in 1847, 56,172; in 1848, 60,000; in 
| 1849, 54,000; and in 1850, 23,000, of 
, Whom 17,000 were imported during the 
| first six months. The reason of the re- 
duction in the latter half of that year 
| was, that Her Majesty’s Government, 
| finding that the trade was more flourish- 
ing than ever, and that the Brazilian 
Government were regardless of their 
obligations to put an end to it, made a 
change in the instructions of the com- 
manders of our cruizers, and they were 
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made more stringent. Hitherto our 
ships of war had been permitted only to 
seize Brazilian slavers on the high seas, 
but thenceforth they were allowed to 
seize them within Brazilian waters and 
Brazilian harbours and ports. The con- 
sequence was that numerous prizes were 
made, which were disposed of by our 
Admiralty Courts. This caused great 
alarm in Brazil, and in 1850 their Go- 
vernment passed a severe penal law 
against the slave trade, and commenced 
operations for its suppression. The result 
was that in 1851 _ 3,287 slaves were 
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prospects of Cuba, there was every hope 
that the trade would cease, and it was 
satisfactory to know that a notorious in- 
dividual who had actively carried on the 
trade on the African coast had lately 
broken up his establishment and left the 
country. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2".” 
—(The Earl of Clarendon.) 


Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that hav- 
ing at the time when the Act of 1845 
was passed held the Office of Attorney 
General, to which he had shortly be- 


imported ; in 1852, 800; in 1853-4, none; ! fore succeeded on the lamented death 
and there was no record of any landing | of Sir William Follett, it might probably 
of slaves since 1855, when an attempt was | be taken for granted that he was one 
made and ninety slaves were landed, all| of the Advisers of the Government 
of whom, however, with the exception of | with regard to the introduction of that 
three, were captured by the Brazilian | Bill. Now he begged distinctly to state 


Government. It was only fair, too, to | 
that Government to mention that they | 
had lately manumitted large numbers of 
slaves who were the property of the Go- 
vernment, and that the tendency of the 
legislation of Brazil—whether based on 
abhorrence of the trade he did not know, 
but certainly based on what. they be- 
lieved to be the real interests of the 
country—was not only adverse to the | 
slave trade, but was favourable to the 
entire abolition of slavery throughout 
the country. Twelve or fourteen years 
having elapsed without any importation 
of slaves having been known to have 
occurred in Brazil, the time seemed to 
have arrived for fulfilling the assurance 
made by the English Government that 
they did not desire the Act of 1845 to be } 





that he was not consulted at all prior to 
its introduction, and that the Govern- 
ment acted on the counsels of men of 
much greater weight and authority than 
himself. Sir Robert Peel stated, in re- 
ference to that Bill, that having taken 
the advice of the highest authorities in 
the country, including the late lamented 


| Sir William Follett, their deliberate 


opinion was that under the Convention, 
failing the agreement and consent of the 
Brazilian Government to other measures 
for the supression of the trade, we were 
entirely authorized in continuing to ex- 
ercise the right of search over Brazilian 
vessels. He (Lord Chelmsford) must 
confess he always entertained serious 
doubts as to our right to pass such an 
Act; but the Bill having been intro- 


permanent, but were willing that it} duced he was, of course, placed in a 
should cease when the slave trade had } position ofsome embarrassment. Being 
ceased. The time, he repeated, had come now, however, released “from all respon- 
for repealing an Act which as long as it | sibility, and able to exercise an unfet- 
existed was a standing affront to a na- | tered judgment on the subject, he must 
tion with whom we desired to be on | confess that, on renewed consideration of 
friendly terms. On these grounds he | it, he felt surprised that the eminent men 
hoped their Lordships would assent to | alluded to by Sir Robert Peel should 
the second reading of the Bill. Before | ever have thought that the Act was one 
sitting down, it might be interesting to’ which this country had any right to pass. 
their Lordships that he should mention| He was, therefore, quite prepared to 
that since 1866, there was no authentic assent to its repeal. His reason for say- 
record of any cargo of slaves having | ing so was this—The Convention with 
been introduced into Cuba, an island | Brazil in 1826, after its separation from 
where the trade used to be carried on to | Portugal, was designed to renew and 
a very great extent. Three attempts to | confirm the stipulations contained in our 


embark slaves on the coast of Africa had | 
been unsuccessful, two of the vessels 
being seized by British cruizers, and the 
third being run ashore and destroyed. 
Looking to the present state and future 


treaties with Portugal for the abolition 
of the slave trade, those treaties being 
dated 1815 and 1817, and their import- 
ant stipulations being a reciprocal right 
of search and the establishment of Mixed 
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Commission Courts for the abjudication 
of captured slavers. Following out those 
treaties, the Convention provided, by its 
third article, that all matters and things 
contained in the treaties should be ap- 
plied, mutatis mutandis, as effectually as 
if inserted therein word for word; and 
the fourth article provided for the estab- 
lishment of Mixed Commission Courts, 
providing that they should bear the form 
of that established by the Convention 
of 1817. Now the first article of that 
Convention was the foundation of the 
Act of 1845. That first article provided 
that after the expiration of three years 
from the ratification of the treaty it 
should not be lawful for the subjects of 
the Emperor of Brazil to be concerned 
in the slave trade, and that any person 
being so should be deemed and treated 
as guilty of piracy. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the exact meaning 
of this article. It was contended by the 
Government of the day that by this 
article Brazil agreed to deliver over to 
us Brazilian subjects engaged in the 
slave trade, to be treated as pirates. 
But this was surely a very strained con- 
struction, the fair and reasonable view 
being that Brazil, for the purpose of 
showing her sincere desire to abolish 
the slave trade, promised to deal with 
her own subjects who engaged in it as if 
they had committed acts of piracy. The 
object of the Convention plainly was 
that there should be reciprocal right of 
search and Mixed Commission Courts, 
and that Great Britain was authorized 
to demand the performance of the first 
article, in case she refused to deal with 
her subjects in the stipulated manner. 
Under the treaty with Portugal of 1817 
there was power, under certain circum- 
stances, of bringing it to an end at the 
expiration of fifteen years from the ex- 
change of the ratification ; but whether 
that stipulation was one of those incor- 
porated into the Convention was imma- 
terial, it being conceded both by Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel that the 
Convention had been brought to an end. 
Sir Robert Peel, speaking on the sub- 
ject, said, ‘‘ that the Government had the 
power at its own discretion to termi- 
nate the subsidiary Convention of 1842 ; 
Brazil had given notice that that Con- 
vention had come to an end, and Her 
Majesty’s Government had thought fit 
to concede the right;”’ but he added that 
“there remained in force tne original 


Lord Chelmsford 
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article of the treaty of 1826, and that 
the object of the Bill was to give effect 
to the stipulations of that treaty.”” Now, 
why Sir Robert Peel spoke of a “‘sub- 
sidary’’ Convention it was not easy to 
understand, for there was only one Con- 
vention, and as far as Brazil was con- 
cerned all of its articles were as much 
original articles as the first was. It 
being admitted that the Convention had 
been brought to an end, it was assumed 
that the first article survived and was 
of lasting obligation; but he (Lord 
Chelmsford) must say that this was a 
very extraordinary construction. The 
article gave the right of search as a dis- 
tinct stipulation ; it was adopted into the 
Convention from the treaty of 1817. 
But the Convention of 1826 having 
been determined, and the Mixed Com- 
mission Courts having determined at 
the same time, it was a strong construc- 
tion by the British Government that 
the right of search survived. The 
object of the Act of 1845 was to con- 
tinue the right of search, which had 
been abolished by the termination of 
the treaty, and to give to the Court 
of Admiralty the power of adjudication 
in cases of capture of slavers, which 
had been expressly excluded by the 
Act 7 & 8 Geo. IV., passed to give 
effect to the Convention of 1826. This 
was a most extraordinary way of deal- 
ing with Brazilian subjects, and he 
could not but think that had a stronger 
State been in question we should hardly 
have ventured on such a procedure. 
Brazil would scarcely have allowed the 
right of search had it not been connected 
with the establishment of Mixed Com- 
mission Courts, and she could never 
have contemplated delivering up her 
subjects to our Courts. The Act, too, 
appeared to have been ingeniously ra- 
ther than ingenuously framed, so as to 
avoid mentioning the termination of the 
treaty, which was obviously a formidable 
objection to it. Accordingly, the first 
part of the Convention only was recited, 
and it was then enacted that for the 

urpose of carrying it out the 7 & 8 
Veo TV. should be repealed, and the 
Court of Admiralty be allowed to exer- 
cise jurisdiction, and the Mixed Com- 
mission Court be continued six months 
for the adjudication of pending cases. 
If the Preamble had recited that the 
treaty was at an end there would per- 
haps have been an end of the Act, as 
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obviously inconsistent with that state- 
ment. Formidable objections were urged 
against the measure by Sir Thomas 
Wilde, and on referring to the few ob- 
servations made by himself in reply it 
would be seen how difficult he felt it to 

ive any satisfactory answer to those ob- 
jections. The Act ought never to have 
passed, and he was giad that this stand- 
ing offence to Brazil was now to be 
wiped off the Statute-book. 

HE Bisnor or OXFORD said, he 
was sure their Lordships must have 
heard with great pleasure the noble 
Earl’s announcement of the cessation of 
this abominable trade in Brazil, and also 
of its interruption in Cuba. The most 
hopeful and healthy feature of the case 
was the noble Earl’s statement that there 
had grown up in Brazil a state of public 
feeling most hostile to the traffic. He 
trusted that this great success would in- 
duce Her Majesty’s Government to watch 
for every opening in order to bring about 
a similar result as regarded the eastern 
coast of Africa, where, he believed, the 
slave trade was as bad as it ever had 
been on the western coast. The half 
measures adopted by this country had 
done little more than all such measures 
in the case of grievous diseases; they 
aggravated and intensified the symptoms. 
He believed the trade was carried on 
with more circumstances of cruelty than 
at any former time or in any other part 
of that unhappy country. The necessity 
of keeping slaves after their capture un- 
til an opportunityof escaping our cruisers 
occurred had led to an amount of cruelty 
and loss of life in the barracoons where 
they were confined which was perfectly 
appalling. He earnestly hoped energetic 
measures of repression would be taken 
with regard to the atrocious traffic on 
the east coast. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, that the noble 
Earl’s statement of the present state of 
slavery in Brazil—whether that state 
had been brought about by our legisla- 
lation, or whether, as was probably the 
case, by the improved public feeling in 
Brazil—must give unqualified satisfac- 
tion. The repeal of the Act of 1845 was 
so right and proper a measure that he 
was unwilling to take exception to the 
manner in which it was proposed to be 
done; but he regretted that, instead of 
simply and unconditionally repealing the 
Act, the Preamble stated that the cir- 


cumstances which led to its passing no 
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longer existed, by reason of the cessation 
of the importation of slaves into Brazil. 
No doubt that was the case; but he 
thought the Act ought to be repealed 
unconditionally, and not for reasons of 
cessation. The Act was one which ought 
never to have been passed, being an at- 
tempt by legislation to deal with the 
subjects and property of an independent 
sovereign Power, and in the case of a 
stronger Power than Brazil the Parlia- 
ment of this country would never have 
— it. It was introduced by Sir 

obert Peel’s Government, and Lord 
Palmerston, whose opinions on this sub- 
ject were well known, being at the time 
in Opposition, the Opposition which would 
otherwise have been fatal to so anoma- 
lous a measure, was neutralized, so that 
it passed without a division. Sir Robert 
Peel, in the debate upon the Bill, made 
a singular admission. He said that it 
seemed a very strong measure for us to 
legislate for Brazilian subjects, and that 
although we had the Treaty of 1826, 
which stipulated that the slave trade 
should be deemed to be piracy on the 
part of Brazil, the Government would 
not venture to deal by legislation with 
the persons and lives of Brazilian sub- 
jects, but would only deal with their 
property. Now, if Sir Robert Peel’s 
view of the treaty had been right, and if 
the stipulation meant that we were to be 
at liberty on the high seas, or within 
Brazilian waters, to enforce against those 
engaged in the traffic the penalties of 
piracy, we had as much right to proceed 
against their persons and lives as against 
their property. Sir Robert Peel’s ad- 
mission was thus really fatal to the mea- 
sure. The result of the Act had been 
that since 1845 our relations with Brazil 
had been kept in a continual state of 
irritation, and this was not surprising. 
He should like to have some information 
on a point connected with the Act of 1845. 
Some English merchants had for many 
years had large unsettled claims against 
the Brazilian Government, and some 
years ago a Mixed Commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the claims on both 
sides; but after the Commissioners had 
sat some time, and when the British 
claims were on the point of being settled, 
diplomatic relations were broken off in 
consequence of this chronic state of irri- 
tation, and the sittings were suspended. 
Now, he should be glad to know whe- 
ther there was any probability of the re- 
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sumption or re-commencement of the ad- | at the same time he could not forget that 
judication on these claims. if there was any change it had been 
Eart GREY said, he did not intend | brought about by the great pressure 
to debate a question which was settled | brought to bear upon them by the law 
more than twenty years ago, but he felt | which it was now sought to repeal. He 
bound to declare his utter and total | could not forget that, as long as Brazil 
dissent from the remarks of the two/ did really and heartily exert herself to 
noble and learned Lords who had pre- | prevent the slave trade, this law would 
ceded him. He had been one of the | remain a mere dead letter. That it was 
supporters of the Act when it was passed, | an affront to Brazil at the time it was 
because he regarded it as one of the | passed he admitted, but it was an affront 
wisest and best measures ever submitted | which was richly deserved. He ho 
to the British Parliament, and it had | his noble Friend had fully satisfied him- 
certainly proved most successful—it had | self that the conduct of Brazil in this 
fully answered the purposes for which it | matter was now without fault. He had 
was intended, and had prevented a vast | not looked into the question for some 
amount of human suffering, reflecting | years past, but he was under the im- 
therefore, the greatest honour on those | pression that some time since Brazil, in 
by whom it was brought forward and | spite of most urgent remonstrances, per- 
supported. He would not go into legal | sisted in keeping in slavery a number of 
subtleties as to the meaning of the| persons who had been imported from 
articles of the treaty, for the question | the coast of Africa, and whom they were 
stood on far higher ground. Brazil had | under obligations to set free. He be- 
solemnly bound herself to do her best to | lieved they were detained under some 
suppress the slave trade, and, in return | form of apprenticeship ; but he supposed 
for that obligation, had received great | that had now come to a termination. 
favours and advantages from us. But| As he understood that his noble Friend 
she had totally failed to fulfil her obliga- | had no reason to doubt the fairness of 
tion and had systematically and de-| the spiritin which Brazil was prepared 
liberately violated the faith she had|to exert herself for the suppression 
pledged to us; and under these circum- | of the slave trade, and of the existence 
stances it became a great nation like|of slavery, he would not oppose the 
England to look not to particular ex- | Motion. 
pressions, but to the substantial merits; Earn GRANVILLE said, he also 
of the case—to the great and eternal; shared the surprise of the noble Earl 
principles of morality; and to say that | (Earl Grey) at the speeches of the two 
Brazil having failed to fulfil her pro- | noble and learned Lords opposite. It 
mises to put down the iniquitous traffic | was hardly necessary in discussing the 
in slaves, we had the right and having | second reading of this Bill to discuss the 
the right it was our duty, in the in-} merits of the Bill which Sir Robert Peel 
terests of humanity, to enforce those | introduced in 1845. The practical effect 
obligations, and to take the best means | of it could only be to strengthen the 
of compelling Brazil to execute them | Brazilian idea that they had a strong 
effectually. These were the grounds] reclamation against the international 
on which Sir Robert Peel and Lord | injustice of this country. For himself 
Aberdeen proposed the measure, with | he believed there was no doubt of the 
the full concurrence of the Leaders of the | legality of that measure, though it was 
Opposition of that day, and for himself! generally admitted to be of a high- 
he must say that he at the time fully | handed character, and that it might be 
concurred in the justice of the measure. | construed into an insult. He believed, 
He therefore thoroughly differed from | however, it was necessary in the then 
the two noble and learned Lords in'! state of the temper and conduct of Brazil. 
the remarks they had made on the pro-| He would not enter into the question of 
priety of the measure of 1845. He _ its original legality. He saw no danger 
would only say further that he had some | in repealing it, for the traffic had long 
doubts as to the expediency of passing ceased, and the more enlightened feeling 
the Bill which was now before them. It | which now existed in Brazil and the 
was said there was a great change in| self interests of the people were a 
the state of feeling in Brazil upon this | security against the recurrence of the 
subject. He hoped that was true; but| evil. It was very desirable, too, that 
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the relations between two countries which 
were so closely connected by commerce 
should be placed on a friendly footing. 
and the noble Earl (Earl Grey) was 

uite mistaken in ing that the 
Brazilians felt indifferent at present on 
the subject. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the ole House on Thursday next. 


COMMON LAW COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Earl Granville.) 
(no. 19.) SECOND READING. 


Lorp DUFFERIN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
explained that an Act had already been 

assed assimilating the procedure of the 
Trish Chancery Courts to the English 
Courts, and that the present measure 
took the same course with regard to the 
Common Law Courts. It was framed in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
a Select Committee of which distin- 
guished legal authorities were members. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
viewed with great satisfaction the intro- 
duction of the Bill into this House ; but, 
in consideration of its having been only 
just printed, he deferred the observa- 
tions he might feel it necessary to make 
upon it until the Motion for going into 
Committee. 


Bill read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the ole 
House on Zwuesday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 2nd March, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Sgxrecr Comarreze—Poor Law 
(Scotland), appointed; Hungerford Bridge and 
Wellington Street Viaduct, nominated. 

Suprrx— considered in Committee—Resolution 
[Feb. 26] Suprrementary Estimates. 

Pusuc Birrs — Resolution in Committee — 
Burials Regulation. 
rdered — Representation of the People Act 
(1867) Amendment ; Game Laws (Scotland) ; 
Burials Regulation *. 

First Reading—Game Laws (Scotland) [32]; 
Burials Regulation * [33]. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS, 
22 GEO. III. c. 45.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If it is the intention of Her pt 
Government to bring in a Bill during 
the present Session to repeal the Act 22 
Geo. III., c. 45, entitled ‘‘ An Act for 
restraining any person concerned in any 
contract, commission, or agreement made 
for the Public Service from being elected 
or sitting and voting as a Member of the 
House of Commons?” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that the 
working of the law in respect to Go- 
vernment contractors is not altogether 
satisfactory ; but at the same time I 
cannot say that, at the present moment, 
they see their way to the manner in 
which it ought to be dealt with, or that 
they are prepared, considering the busi- 
ness they have yet in hand, to bringina 
measure during the present Session. At 
the same time, it is a matter for con- 
sideration, and if any Member of Par- 
liament should think fit to introduce a 
Bill for the purpose of improving the 
state of the ce in that respect, they 
would lend to it an impartial and friendly 
consideration. 


IRELAND—THE LIVING OF VALENTIA. 
QUESTION, 


Sm THOMAS BATESON, who had a 
Question on the Paper, to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether there is 
any foundation for the rumour that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has refused 
to 5 amagg to the Living of Valentia, 
co. Kerry, which is now vacant; and, 
whether the course pursued by His Ex- 
cellency has been sanctioned by Her 
Majesty’s Government? said, that con- 
sidering the statement which had been 
made on the previous evening by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, he would not put his Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I trust I may 
be excused for answering the Question 
which has not been put to me by my hon. 
Friend ; because, when once a Question 
has been put upon the Notice Paper it 
becomes a matter of general interest. 
What took place in connection with the 
living of Valentia I believe was this— 
Valentia has a population of 3,000 per- 

R 
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sons, of whom seventy-nine, or about one- | Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that the 
fortieth part, belong to the communion of |Government had no intention of intro- 
the Established Church. Her Majesty’s | ducing such a Bill this Session. 
Government have not presumed to come 
to any absolute and final conclusion with | 
regard to those livings which may be- | QUESTION. 


come vacant between the time when they | . 

came into Office and the time when the le . — yay eee weal wr — — 
judgment of Parliament will be given jp}, yin} kindly poerenir ay b- postpone 
upon the proposals which they have in- | +, gecond Reading of his Poor Law 
troduced with respect to the Irish Church. | 4». ondment Bill from the 7th to the 14th 
Especially they have not come to any of April ? 

resolution which will prevent them from | Me M‘MAHON said, he was sorry 


taking care that the wants of any parish, | 
with a considerable population, are sup- | that he could not accede to the request. 


plied. With respect to parishes of the | 
particular class of Valentia, what we | 
had to consider was, that no great incon- | ) are gee 

venience would arise to the population| Mr. HANBURY-TRACY said, he 
from any temporary delay in making an | would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
appointment, inasmuch as the present | Admiralty, If his attention has been 
law sufficiently provides the Bishop of called to the present condition of the 
the diocese with the means of making | Royal Naval Reserve; and if it is his 
eng for the spiritual wants of the | intention to introduce any measure to 
iving. Under these circumstances, I | increase its efficiency ? 

think the Lord Lieutenant has exercised | Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, his 
a sound judgment in not making a new | attention had not been called in any 
appointment in a case like this, where | specific manner to the condition of the 
the population of the Established Church | Reserve ; but that he would state the 
is only about a fortieth or a fiftieth part | course which the Admiralty proposed to 
of the whole population, seeing that that | adopt with regard to it when he moved 
appointment would necessarily create a | the Navy Estimates. 

vested interest for life. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


NAVY—ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR COMMISSION, 
QUESTION. 

CARDINAL CULLEN AND THE PRIVY! §rx JOHN HAY said, he would beg 
COUNCIL OF IRELAND.—QUESTION. | to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Sm THOMAS BATESON said, he| Home Department, How many English 

would beg to ask the Chief Secretary | Counties have been visited (including 

for Ireland, Whether, as is stated in | those now under investigation) by the 
some of the public prints, it is in the | AssistantCommissioners appointed under 
contemplation of the Government to re- | the Commission on the employment of 
commend to Her Majesty that Cardinal | children, young persons, and women in 


Cullen should be appointed a member of | agriculture ; and, whether it is the in- 
the Privy Council in Ireland ? | tention of the Chief Commissioners to 





Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, he was not aware that the 
statement referred to had been made in 
any quarter until he had read it upon 
the Notice Paper. No such intention 
had ever been entertained by the Go- 
vernment. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. G. CLIVE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether any legislation on 
the subject of Turnpike Trusts is con- 
templated during the present Session ? 


Mr. Gladstone 





| obtain any evidence in Scotland ‘illustra- 
| tive of the many subjects touched upon 
in the first Report of the Commission ? 
Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, he might 
be permitted to answer the Question 
by enumerating the counties that 
had not been visited. These counties 
were Lancashire, Staffordshire, York- 
shire, Shropshire, Derbyshire, Worces- 
tershire, Hertfordshire, Cornwall, and all 
Wales. With respect to Scotland, the 
| powers of the Commissioners did not 
| extend to that country ; but it was under 
| consideration whether their inquiries 
| should not include Scotland. 
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485 Metropolis— 
INDIA—THE RECENT ACCIDENT AT 
THE BHORE GHAUT.—QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would beg to ask the Under Secre- 
t of State ‘for India, Whether any 
jak what kind of inquiry has been or is 
to be instituted into the circumstances of 
the recent fatal accident at the Bhore 
Ghaut on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and whether any steps can be 
taken to guard against such occurrences 
in future? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
that the Government of Bombay had de- 
cided to appoint a Commission to inquire 
into the circumstances of the accident, 
and that'a Bill was to be introduced into 
the Legislative Council to give that Com- 
mission full powers as to taking evi- 
dence. Meanwhile precautions had been 
taken to prevent passenger trains enter- 
ing on the Bhore Ghaut incline when it 
appeared to be in a dangerous condition. 


POOR RELIEF ASSESSMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY said, he would beg 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, When he expects to lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of Poor 
Relief Assessment, ordered on the 18th 
February, 1868 ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that 
the Returns had not been printed be- 
cause much of the information to which 
they related was to be found in the pro- 
ceedings of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into compound-house- 
holding. 


* 
METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. W. COWPER said, he would beg 


to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether the large accumulations of re- 
fuse from brick-kilns, that now cover the 
green slopes of Hyde Park, near the 
lower end of the Serpentine, have been 
placed there in the hope that they will 
imitate rock-work; or, if not, for what 
a they have been brought there ? 

. LAYARD, in reply, said he could 
assure his right hon. Friend that he had 
not the slightest intention of cheating 
him or any one else into the belief that 
the brickwork was intended for rock- 
work. What his right hon. Friend, with 
a poetical licence, called “the green 
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slopes” of Hyde Park formed merel. 
the banks of a very dirty ditch, throug 
which fell the outcome of the Serpentine. 
The brickwork had been pl there 
simply because it would form a good foun- 
dation for the subsoil in which certain 
shrubs were to be planted. He hoped 
that in a short time the plantation would 
be completed, and the offensive sight re- 
moved. 


METROPOLIS—VICTORIA PARK, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. C. REED said, he would beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
What portion of the Royal Park, known 
as the Victoria Park, has been leased for 
building sites; what average annual re- 
venue is derived from the land so leased ; 
what is the value of the land yet remain- 
ing unleased retained for the Park; what 
is the average annual cost of maintain- 
ing the Park ; and whether, having re- 
gard to the population in the Eastern 
part of the Metropolis, the Government 
will sanction the permanent retention of 
such lands as are unleased for the public 
advantage ? 

Mr. YARD, in reply, said, that 
every part of his hon. Friend’s Question, 
except one, belonged to the province of 
the Cuiadahitener of Woods, but he had 
obtained the information necessary to 
enable him to give an answer. With 
regard to the first part of the Question, 
he had to state that no part of Victoria 
Park had been leased for building pur- 

es. The Crown possessed property 
in that quarter, consisting of 265 acres, 
part of which was appropriated to Vic- 
toria Park, the remainder, under two 
Acts of Parliament was leased by the 
Commissioner of Woods for the pur- 
poses of revenue and for the maintenance 
of the Park. The present revenue de- 
rived from the land so leased was £1,500 
a year. The value of the land still 
unleased was, he understood, about 
£4,000 a year. The average annual 
cost of maintaining the Park was £6,300, 
consequently the annual rental of the 
Crown land when the whole was leased 
would go far towards meeting it. With 
regard to the last Question, he would 
say that the Government had no power 
to retain those lands under the Act. 
They were leased by the Office of Woods 
for the benefit of the revenue and the 
maintenance of Victoria Park. 
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NAVY—AUSTRALIAN PRESERVED 
MEATS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LUSK said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If his 
attention has been directed to the reports 
in the public journals of the large quan- 
tities of Australian and other preserved 
meats that are offered for sale at about 
six pence per pound; if he has seen the fa- 
vourable statement of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh in regard 
to the Australian preserved meat pub- 
lished in ‘“‘ The Times” of 2nd Novem- 
ber, 1868; and, whether, seeing that 
the preserved meats produced at the 
Deptford Dockyard (according to Parlia- 
mentary Return, No. 353, of last Ses- 
sion) cost eleven pence per pound, he 
intends to continue to supply the Navy 
with that manufactured by Government, 
or to buy in the open market ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I beg to inform 
the hon. Gentleman and the House that, 
so far back as 1865, the attention of the 
Government was called to the possibility 
of obtaining meat for the use of the 
navy from the Australian colonies at a 
lower cost than that which was purchased 
in this country ; and inquiries took place 
through the agency of one of the Austra- 
lian Governments, which did not at that 
time end in any satisfactory arrangement 
being made. However, during the past 
year the question has been revived again, 
and before the present Board took Office 
a certain quantity of Australian pre- 
served meat was purchased and issued to 
different ships, in order that the opinion 
of the officers and crews of those ships 
might be had as to the value of the 
meat. From many of those ships replies 
have been received, the greater part of 
which are of a satisfactory character ; 
and, at the present time, the Admiralty 
are preparing a notice for tenders for the 
supply of a certain quantity of preserved 
Australian beef of the present year. I 
shall be able to state, on Vote 2 in the 
Navy Estimates, the probable financial 
result of such an arrangement if it is 
satisfactorily carried out. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ACT REPEAL 
BILL.—QUESTION. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
second reading of this Bill stood on the 
Orders for Thursday, and he begged to 
ask the hon. Member for Meath on what 





day he intended to proceed with that 
Order ? and to give him Notice that un- 
less a day was fixed giving a reasonable 
and proper opportunity for discussion he 
would oppose the postponement of the 
Order on Thursday next. 

Mr. Mac EVOY said, that he stated 
last night, in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Walpele), that he was 
not then in a position to name the day, 
nor was he now ; but he hoped on Thurs- 
day night to fix it, and it would be the 
most convenient he could find after 
Easter. 


INDIA—THE GARRISON OF KOHAT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WYLLIE inquired of the Under 
Secretary for India, What truth there 
might be in a very alarming rumour to 
the effect that the garrison of Kohat had 
been surprised by a party of Oorukzais, 
and that the British had sustained a loss 
of 300 men? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF thanked his hon. 
Friend for having given him an oppor- 
tunity of immediately contradicting a 
rumour which must have caused such 
terrible anxiety that day in so many 
English homes. The real state of affairs 
would be best shown by his reading a 
telegram from the Viceroy, dated Cal- 
cutta, Feb. 27. It was as follows :— 

“On the 13th inst. party of Oorukzais surprised 
police post near Kohat when police were asleep. 
Three men taken away. One killed. Lieut.- 
Governor has authorized Colonel Keyes to make 
a day’s march from Kohat into the pass for the 
purpose of punishment.” 

A later telegram said that Colonel 
Keyes’s expedition had been a success. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. ACLAND, in rising to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
action with reference to iculture of 
various Public Authorities, with a view 
to consider the expediency of recom- 
mending that some one Department be 
made responsible for dealing with ad- 
ministrative and legislative questions af- 
fecting Agriculture, said, he did not pro- 
pose to revive the debate on local taxa- 
tion which had been opened by his hon. 
Friend (Sir Massey ) Pomne the other 
evening in a remarkable for its 


ability and for the success which had 








attended it. He differed from > “em 
Baronet in many respects, but when he 
gave notice on the first night of the 

ssion of his wish to move for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the incidence of 
local taxation, it was not his intention 
to trespass on a subject which his hon. 
Friend had made his own. His object 
merely was to clear up certain questions 
as to the relation between tenants and 
landlords, and between country parishes 
and town parishes, upon which there 
had been a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing, tending to create an undue sense of 

ievance, and an expectation of reme- 

ies which he thought impossible. He 
did not wish to anticipate another debate, 
to which country Members were looking 
forward with great interest on the intro- 
duction by Her Majesty’s Government 
of their intended measure for the estab- 
lishment of County Financial Boards. 
Neither was it his intention to ask for 
the appointment here, as in foreign 
countries, of a Minister of Agriculture, 
whose duty it would be to nurse up 
farmers. But what he did intend was 
to move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the action with reference to Agri- 
culture of certain Public Authorities. 
It had been said that his proposal was 
to introduce new functionaries, new 
officers, new salaries, and in fact, as he 
had heard it stated that morning, a new 
‘‘ Circumlocution Office.” But that was 
not the case. Public authorities were 
already engaged with a great deal of 
business which affected the interests of 
agriculture and the production of food 
in this country. The public authorities 
connected with that subject were of two 
kinds, local and Imperial. Among the 
local authorities were magistrates, Boards 
of Guardians, Highway Boards, Turn- 
pike Commissioners, Sewers Commis- 
sioners, and Commissioners of Taxes. 
But he did not propose an Inquiry into 
all the details of those various local 
bodies. He desired more particularly to 
direct attention to the Imperial authori- 
ties established in the metropolis; and 
they included the Home Office, the Privy 
Council, and the Board of Trade; while 
subordinate to these were the Copyhold 
and Inclosure Commissioners, the Cattle 
Plague branch (when called into exist- 
ence by the Privy Council), the Health 
Office, the Sere 7 Ameen Office, and 
the Statistical Office of the Board of 
Trade. It wag not a question of creating 
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new offices or cutting out new work, but 
of eee existing work and 
concentrating and fixing responsibility. 
What was desired was that there should 
be a Department generally accessible to 
those interested in agriculture, and that 
it should be represented in Parliament 
by some responsible Minister. He did 
not, on that occasion, appear as the re- 
presentative of an ieved interest, 
nor to plead for a re-adjustment of bur- 
dens as between different descriptions of 
property. He did not ask the House to 
charge on the mercantile classes the 
burdens at present borne by the land, 
still less did he ask the House to tax the 
hard earnings of the professional man 
for the benefit of agriculture. But he 
asked the House gravely to consider this 
question—were there, or were there not, 
in the laws of England as they now stood, 
or in the relations of those who, in dif- 
ferent ways, were connected with landed 
property, causes which tended to impede 
the application of capital to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil? Agriculture in these 
days was mainly a question of capital; 
and he asked whether the laws of hold- 
ing and the tenure of land, the adminis- 
tration of the law, and the powers of 
various authorities, local or Imperial, 
tended to hinder the free and secure use 
of capital in agriculture? He was not 
aiming at centralization. He had not 
forgotten the words of the President of 
the Board of Trade last Session, nor had 
he forgotten the kind words uttered by 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Gathorne Hardy), in 
which he warned him that in any plan 
for promoting a better system of local 
government, it must be borne in mind 
that the impulse must come from with- 
out. He thought he should not be 
accused of unduly promoting centra- 
lization if he said that the followin 

were legitimate functions for a cunteal 
authority, namely—first, to remove ob- 
stacles to the employment of capital 
arising from obsolete customs or bad 
legislation ; secondly, to endeavour to 
protect the weak from having their money 
spent for them on imprudent outlays, and 
to prevent the cost of improvident works 
from being cast upon posterity ; thirdly, 
to collect, test, systematize, and diffuse 
correct information on agricultural sub- 
jects. Only that morning he heard some 
practical farmers talking of the agricul- 
tural statistics laid before the House by 
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the statistical branch of the Board of 


Trade. They spoke warmly of the use 
of those statistics, but thought they 
ought to be more rapidly collected, and 
brought out as soon as possible after the 
harvest to be of service to the farmers, 
whereas, at the time they were now pub- 
lished they only enabled them to guess 
at what other people were doing with the 
wheat they had grown. In the fourth 
place, in cases where they had to struggle 
against obsolete customs and petty local 
interests, and where they could not make 
progress without the concurrence of those 
locally interested, he thought the State 
might take the initiative in stimulating 
local action, and guard against impro- 
vident expenditure. Lastly, he thought 
it a legitimate function for the Ex- 
ecutive Government, under the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, to raise a standard 
of professional competence for persons 
intrusted by law with responsible pub- 
lic duties affecting the interests of 
others. We plumed ourselves on being 
essentially a practical people, whothought 
that scientific knowledge was likely to 
mislead men rather than to be a safe 
guide to them in the management of 
their affairs ; but those who had reflected 
upon the sufferings of the lower orders, 
and had examined into the misery exist- 
ing among the crowded population of 
towns, and the scattered population of 
villages, must feel convinced that it was 
of the utmost importance that men 
charged with public responsibility should 
give some proof of sound education and 
scientific knowledge. But, supposing 
an Agricultural Department to have 
been appointed, it might be asked, 
what on earth was there for it to 
do — and what did they want with a 
Department to help people to do that 
which they could do better for them- 
selves? He would answer by enumera- 
ting five of the subjects which, in his 
opinion, required the intervention of the 
best knowledge, guided by the best ex- 
perience which the country could pro- 
duce. Some of these were already in ac- 
tion in various branches of the Execu- 
tive, while others were in their infancy, 
though, he thought, it would be admit- 
ted that they were all subjects which 
were growing daily in importance. The 
first related to the exchange and transfer 
of land, and the improvement of land 
and cottages. Those who had watched 


the proceedings of the Commission ap- 
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pointed to on into the employment 
of women and children, and who were 
aware of the disclosures which would 
probably result from that investigation, 
as to the condition of cottages in this 
country, would admit that he was not 
now speaking of a subject which was 
unimportant in itself, or of one which 
had not been carefully attended to by 
many proprietors of the soil. It was, 
however, also true that over a very large 
proportion of the land in this country cot- 
tages were in a very neglected state, and 
in need of the most careful attention on 
the part of the Legislature. Many of 
of the duties connected with this subject 
were already discharged by the Copy- 
hold and Inclosure Commissioners. In 
the next place, there was the whole 
question of internal communication in 
the country. He was not here going to 
speak directly of railways, although he 
must repeat, in passing, what he had 
said last year. His remarks, on that oc- 
casion, had since been greatly misrepre- 
sented. It had been alleged that he had 
brought forward a Motion for saddling 
on the overburdened ratepayers broken- 
down railways, and branches of railways 
which did not pay as commercial enter- 
prizes. The proposal which he really did 
make was originally suggested to him 
by a Conservative county Member, now 
deceased; and it was to the effect that 
one of the functions of the projected De- 
partment should be to facilitate the con- 
struction of railways on a cheaper system 
than was usually adopted, and to push 
them into holes and corners of the coun- 
try where, as ordinary investments, they 
would not be successful. But what he 
thought called for early legislation was 
this,—to bring under some combined 
system of management the whole of the 
roads and bridges in the rural districts. 
In every county there were a number of 
bridges, with 100 yards of turnpike road 
on either side of them, under the ma- 
nagement of irresponsible Justices of the 
Peace ; then there were the highways, 
under the supervision of the Highway 
Board, and then roads under the Turn- 
pike Commissioners. With regard to the 
bridges, he believed a fearful indictment 
might be made out against our ancestors 
by simply printing a map indicating the 
positions of the county bridges, with re- 
ference to the county histories, showing 
what families were connected with the 
districts where the bridges had been 
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erected. He understood that the late 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had contemplated introducing a 
Bill to establish a uniform system of 
county management for roads, and he 
hoped the idea would be carried out 
by the present Government. There was 
obviously a great waste of money in con- 
sequence of there being three or four 
systems for the management of roads 
and bridges, and the aid of Parliament 
and of a wise and vigorous Executive 
was required in order to bring about a 
change in the existing state of things. 
The third subject to which he would 
draw attention was the regulation of the 
cattle traffic. Of course that subject 
came under two heads, but he referred 
not so much to the importation of cattle 
from abroad as to internal traffic. 
Cattle were frequently sent very long 
distances, and as a matter of humanity 
to the animals themselves this was a 
subject which ought to be no longer 
neglected. The fourth subject he would 
refer to was the management of water- 
courses or river basins on a large scale, 
with a view to drainage, irrigation, 
sewage, and the water supply of towns. 
The latter question, of course, could not 
be separated from that of the proper use 
of water in agricultural districts. Fifthly, 
there was a subject which of itself would 
have justified him in considering the 
question he had brought forward ; and 
in regard to this subject he could appeal 
to the high authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman who now occupied the Chair, 
and with whom, in 1847, he was asso- 
ciated in supporting the Bill introduced 
by Mr. Pusey, Member for Berkshire. 
For fear of provoking controversy, he 
would not state by what influences the 
progress of that measure was impeded. 
However, it reached a Select Committee, 
and came out of it with several import- 
ant provisions, one of which was that the 
compensation of outgoing tenants should 
be arranged by two valuers and a third 
person to be appointed by them; but in 
the event of their being unable to agree 
the third person or umpire was to be 
appointed by the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners. Sanctioned by so high an au- 
thority, he would suggest as a fifth 
subject, which might be safely and use- 
fully delegated to a public authority 
connected with agriculture, the appoint- 
ment, when called upon by the parties 
interested, of an independent umpire to 
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secure fair play to both parties in regard 
to the compensation of outgoing tenants. 
This was a somewhat delicate subject to 
touch upon, as the tenant-farmers were 
not directly represented in that House to 
any great extent. Many county Mem- 
bers must know very well that the great 
hindrance to the increase of the produc- 
tion of food in this country was that 
farmers could not always farm with con- 
fidence. They could not look forward 
more than six months; for though there 
were counties in which, by a mutual 
good understanding between the land- 
lord and tenant, many valuable and 
liberal customs had grown up and con- 
siderable confidence existed on each side, 
yet he regretted to say that that confi- 
dence was not felt in other parts of the 
country. Farmers, following new modes, 
could not feel secure with less than four 
years before them. If he were to relate 
what had come within his own know- 
ledge during the last three months, and 
were to repeat what had been said to 
him by many electors as to their reasons 
for voting in a particular way, hon. 
Gentlemen would, he thought, admit 
that this subject was a very important 
one. The difficulty to be overcome 
arose from the circumstance that, al- 
though some permanent improvements 
—such as those in fencing or farm-build- 
ings—were capable of precise statement 
and arithmetical division according to 
the number of years over which they 
respectively extended, yet such a test 
could not be applied to the condition of 
land and the state of the tillage. There 
was an element of uncertainty in the 
question of compensation for crops and 
manure which must at last call for the 
services of valuers, and the difficulty was 
that both the landlord and the tenant- 
farmer distrusted the men. He felt 
assured the farmers wished for nothing 
but justice in the matter, and that the 
visionary views in that respect which 
used to be entertained had been aban- 
doned. He hoped, he might add, that 
the principles which he sought to recom- 
mend would not be looked upon as being 
at variance with ordinary economic 
action ; and now came the question what 
were the arrangements which would be 
likely to work best in carrying into effect 
the objects to which his Motion related. 
He had very little experience as to the 
discharge of official duties, but he would 
mention a plan which had been sug- 
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gested to him by a gentleman who was 
intimately acquainted with the subject 
which he had ventured to bring under 
the notice of the House. That plan was 
to unite all that related to health and 
agriculture under one new Department, 
to be called the Ministry of Health 
and Agriculture. Such a scheme was, 
however, in his opinion, open to the 
objection of being much too large and 
too novel to be projected full grown at 
once before the public mind. He thought 
it therefore better, on the whole, to look 
in another direction. A gentleman of 
very great practical knowledge had in- 
formed him that he thought the best 
thing which could be done was to build 
on the Inclosure Commission, to expand 
the duties of that Commission, to con- 
centrate the offices under one head, to 
bring that head under one of the higher 
Departments of the Government, and to 
place in such hands all the duties which 
might grow up in connection with land. 
Now, that was a plan which was not, 
perhaps, very different from the scheme 
which he would wish himself to propose ; 
for notwithstanding the Motion which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) it was, he 
believed, the fact that the Inclosure Com- 


mission still stood upon the Estimates for 


something like £20,000 a year. It was 
quite true that a system was growing up, 
having been set on foot by the Chief Com- 
missioner (Mr. Darby) by which the ex- 
pense of working that Commission 
would be thrown on the parties in- 
terested, still the charge remained in the 
Estimates; and between the money 
which had been voted for the Commis- 
sion and the future receipts of the Com- 
mission there would be x eather money 
to meet the expense of any Department 
or branch connected with agriculture 
which the House might wish to set on 
foot at the present time. In the Esti- 
mates there were expenses amounting to 
considerably over £100,000 a year for 
subjects connected with agriculture, and 
of that amount upwards of £70,000 he 
thought he found was spent in salaries 
more or less connected with agriculture. 
And yet everybody was under the im- 

ression that there was no branch of the 

overnment responsible for dealing with 
agriculture, and no one Office to which 
farmers could go with confidence for as- 
sistance. There were, in his opinion, 
very strong reasons why the Board of 
Trade instead of the Privy Council 
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should be looked to to deal with the new 
duties, and his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
have felt gratified if he had been behind 
the scenes that morning and witnessed 
the proceedings of a sort of farmers’ 
parliament which had been held at the 
Salisbury Hotel for the purpose of ex- 
pressing their views on the subject. 
Among the practical men thus assembled 
a general disposition had been mani- 
fested to look to the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Department as likely to do 
for them that which they had so long 
wanted. After a very searching discus- 
sion, the meeting had, he might add, 
come to the resolution— 

“ That this Chamber considers it desirable that 
there should be a separate Government Depart- 
ment for Agriculture, presided over by a perma- 
nent officer.” 

Now, he thought he might presume to 
interpret that resolution, which had 
been unanimously passed in the follow- 
ing way :—The meeting did not, in his 
opinion, mean by the words “a sepa- 
rate Government Department,” the 
creation of a new responsible Minister, 
because the idea of many was that a 
Minister of Agriculture was not a thing 
to be thought of for one moment. The 
words, ‘“‘a separate Government De- 
partment” might, therefore, be fairly 
construed to mean a distinct branch in a 
Government Department, while the 
words ‘permanent officer’? might be 
regarded as meaning a gentleman of 
the same intelligence and skill as were 
known to be possessed by such gentle- 
men, for instance, as were at the head 
of the railway and marine branches. 
The names of Mr. Porter and Mr. 
M‘Gregor had been mentioned at the 
meeting as having rendered great ser- 
vice to the trade and agriculture of the 
country in former times. The words 
‘permanent secretary”? were employed 
in the resolution as first proposed, but it 
was dreaded that if it were adopted in 
that shape a gentleman might be ap- 
pointed who would have to go out of 
Office with the Government of the day, 
and that agriculture would come to be 
made a party question, which was looked 
upon as being likely to prove extremely 
prejudicial to the agricultural interests. 
As to whether the subject could be best 
dealt with by a Committee or a Commis- 
sion, he would only say that was a ques- 
tion with respect to which he did not 
desire to press his own views upon the 
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House, and he should be — con- 
tent to leave the matter, where it should 
be—in the hands of the Government. He 
would not offer any general observations 
on the subject, beyond saying that what- 
ever tended to hinder the application of 
capital inevitably tended to depress the 
lebowski class, and ultimately to injure 
the interests of the great landed pro- 
prietors of this country. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by making the Motion 
of which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the action with reference to Agriculture 
of various Public Authorities, with a view to 
consider the expediency of recommending that 
some one Department be made responsible for 
dealing with administrative and legislative ques- 
tions affecting Agriculture.”—(Mr. Acland.) 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he had been con- 
nected with oo for a many 
years, but he had that night heard of a 
good many calamities to agriculture of 
which he had never heard before. He 
would not offer any opposition to the 
Motion if he believed that any practical 
result was likely to be arrived at by the 
appointment of such a Committee ; but 
it would be impossible and absurd for 
any Committee to attempt to deal with 
one-tenth of the subjects as to which the 
hon. Member (Mr. Acland) had addressed 
the House. He had taken down the 
heads of these subjects as the hon. Mem- 
ber proceeded with his address, and their 
number and variety were really astonish- 
ing. First he was desirous that the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant 
should be settled; then those between 
country and town parishes; next, that 
County Financial Boards should be 
formed not only to grapple with subjects 
as to which complaints had been made 
to the House, but upon a still wider 
basis. Local authorities and magistrates, 
who at present acted, it was almost 
alleged, improperly, were to be super- 
seded; and not only they, but Imperial 
authorities likewise. For instance, the 
Home Office, the Board of Trade, the 
Inclosure Commissioners, the Board of 
Health, the Stationery Office, and seve- 
ral others were to be amalgamated, and 
their functions transferred to some office 
of agriculture, which was to possess re- 
presentation in Parliament. The laws 
of England also were to be brought un- 
der review, more especially those con- 
taining clauses affecting the employment 






of capital was to be assured ; the existing 
law, which, according to the hon. Mem- 
ber, tended to prevent the investment of 
capital, being revised with that object, 
and some system of local government 
devised under which the money nt 
by the farmers would be sec to 
them. ‘‘ We,” said the hon. Member, 
‘“‘are struggling against local interests.” 
He did not explain who “we” were, 
but went on to contend that there should 
be a standard of computation for valuers. 
Not content with an enumeration of ge- 
neral subjects, the hon. Member had 
invited attention to several others having 
branches which would require attention 
at the hands of the Committee. His 
first head, being the general subject of 
the transfer of land, it branched off into 
the improvement of land, and the im- 
provement and sanitary arrangements of 
cottages. Head No. 2 took a wider 
range, and affected the whole internal 
communications of the country. There 
was to be a combined system of manage- 
ment with regard to turnpike roads, 
county bridges, and so forth. But the 
hon. Gentleman must know what a time 
was occupied last year upon one of these 
subjects alone—that of turnpike roads ; 
and the Home Secre had now de- 
clared his intention not to deal with that 
question, because it was not yet ripe for 
legislation. The third head related to 
the regulation of traffic; the fourth 
covered the drainage and water supply 
of the kingdom ; while the fifth launched 
into the matter of compensation to out- 
going tenants. This question of com- 
pensation was treated as a great griev- 
ance, and the hon. Member spoke of the 
timidity of landlords as a difficulty in 
the way of its settlement; but the mat- 
ter settled itself by a valuation between 
the incoming and the outgoing tenant, 
and all that the landlord had to do was 
to hand over the farm from one to the 


other. How, therefore, there was room 
for timidity on the landlord’s he 
really did not know; and he had never 


heard of any case of the kind in which, 
if a difference as to value occurred be- 
tween the two parties, there had been 
any difficulty in finding an umpire. Lat- 
terly a very general practice had grown 
up, under which the terms of the lettin; 
and holding were stated in writing, an 
very much simplified matters between 
the ies. But even that did not satis 
the hon. Gentleman. Not content wit 





of capital and labour; the employment 


an umpire, he sought the intervention of 
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some public body. The hon. Member 
claimed credit for having shown that a 
necessity existed for the various measures 
which he had suggested. He had cer- 
tainly suggested a great many more than 
could ever be carried out in any Session 
of Parliament. It would be far better 
to take up some one subject and grapple 
with its difficulties than to launch out 
into general platitudes affecting the sub- 
ject of agriculture. He quite agreed 
with the hon. Member that any griev- 
ances affecting the agricultural interest 
should be redressed, and all he believed 
that the agricultural interest and those 
representing it wanted was fair play. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he could not but think that whilst there 
was much force in what was said by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, he 
still had, to some extent, misapprehended 
the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Motion. He (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
thought that the object in the statement 
which had been made, was simply to lay 
the ground for inquiry as to whether it 
was desirable to institute a Department 
that should look to such of these matters 
as were fit to be attended to by a De- 
partment of the Government. Upon 
that point they were anxious to hear the 
opinion of the Government ; and from 
his own experience in connection with 
the Board of Trade, he was satisfied 
that some improvements in the organiza- 
tion of Government Departments was 
desirable. There were a great many 
questions which were now unfortunately 
(listributed between different Depart- 
ments, such as the Board of Trade, the 
Home Office, the Privy Council, and 
various other Departments ; and it was 
an object of considerable administrative 
importance to see whether some arrange- 
ments could be made to bring such 
matters into a state of greater efficiency ; 
and he hoped that in some form or other 
the Government itself would agree in 
the appointment of a Committee. He 
thought that if they entered into an in- 
quiry they should do so without com- 
mitting themselves upon the subjects to 
which he had adverted. He hoped that 
if they supported this Motion, or gave 
any encouragement to the opinion that 
something was required to be done, they 
would not be held to express any opinion 
upon the various details to which atten- 
tion had been drawn. He also hoped 
that they would not on that occasion be 
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led into a discussion of the merits of the 
different questions that had been ad- 
verted to. His hon. Friend (Mr. Acland) 
was bound to make a primd facie case 
in support of his Motion; but in doi 
so he might possibly have camel 
himself ina way which to some hon. 
Members seemed open to question. 

Mr. PELL said, that he agreed to a 
great extent with what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for North Devon (Mr. 
Acland), though he could not go so far 
as that hon. Member had done. With- 
out going into details, he thought that it 
would be admitted by everybody who 
was in any way acquainted with land, that 
considerable inconvenience, if nothing 
more, arose from present arrangements 
as to questions which were of great im- 
portance to the owners of land and to 
agriculturists. Ata time of which the 
House must be sick of hearing, though 
to agriculturists it was one of terrible 
trial and suffering, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the owners or 
occupiers of land could ascertain to what 
Department they were to go for infor- 
mation and relief. They went to a 
variety of offices, and eventually found 
themselves among pens, ink, and paper, 
in some office not far distant from the 
House of Commons, and connected with 
the Stationery Department. But, al- 
though they were thus shifted from office 
to office, they did not find that any 
greater consolation was given to them. 
As far as he was concerned he thought 
that the question of the relations of 
landlord and tenant was far beyond the 
province of any such inquiry as was now 
sought for. It appeared to him that the 
settlement of that question ought to be 
left to the parties themselves. who were 
immediately interested in it. The House 
would no doubt agree with him in think- 
ing that the health of the people and 
the fertility of the soil were intimately 
connected, and that the main object of 
legislation in respect to those two points 
ought to be the getting rid of a vast 
quantity of matter from towns which was 
calculated to injure their health, for the 
purpose of applying it to the land where 
it would greatly promote agricultural 
interests. With this subject a Depart- 
ment of State might deal most efficiently, 
but no private Member could deal with 
it. If there were, as alleged, tracts of 
land we should have difficulty in cultivat- 
ing, there were large tracts of land, well 
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situated with regard to climate and ele- 
vation, which remained sterile, because 
there was no statesmanlike arrangement 
for utilizing upon them the waste of 
great cities. In this matter alone there 
was a greater field of usefulness for a 
statesman than there was in attempting 
to interfere in the relations between 
landlord and tenant. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member who spoke last but one ably 
pointed out a vast variety of functions 
which the Motion of the hon. Member 
for North Devon (Mr. Acland) contem- 
plated to be discharged by one perma- 
nent official. It had been stated, and 
with truth, that, owing to the fulfilment 
of the greater part of the work with 
which the Inclosure Commissioners had 
been intrusted, that the Commission was 
approaching the point of dissolution ; 
he (Mr. Newdegate) supposed that their 
complaints had touched the feelings of 
the hon. Member for North Devon. 
And then the hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the advantages of referring those mat- 
ters to the Board of Trade. Now, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) heard a complaint 
uttered the other day which might also 
touch the feelings of the hon. Member 
for Devon—a complaint emanating from 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade—namely, that the 
functions of that Board were purely con- 
sultative, and he said that he should be 
glad to be intrusted with some adminis- 
trative functions. If the Motion of the 
hon. Member for North Devon were 
adopted, the right hon. Gentleman would 
no longer have occasion to utter such a 
complaint, inasmuch as he would then 
have an abundance of active duties to 
discharge. Although the hon. Gentle- 
man said he did not attempt to establish 
a central authority, every word he spoke 
pointed to the establishment of a central 
authority with a power that would ope- 
rate in the shape of a direct interference 
with the ownership and the occupation 
of land. He (Mr. Newdegate) remem- 
bered the Bill to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Devon referred as having 
been introduced by himself with re- 
ference to this subject and brought be- 
fore the House years ago. The result of 
the consideration of the matter then was 
that he (Mr. Newdegate) moved for a 
Committee to inquire into the subjects 
appertaining to iculture, inquired 
into the agricul customs, the con- 
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ditions on which land was occupied 
throughout land and Wales. It 
was in 1848 the Committee was ap- 
pointed, and the result of their investi- 
gation was a direct recommendation that 
no ifie legislation on the subject 
should be adopted ; for the circumstances 
of the various localities, of the indi- 
viduals holding land, and their tenure, 
was so complex that it was impossible 
to frame any general law to regulate 
them. The Committee, however, re- 
commended that every facility should be 
afforded for carrying out and the giving 
effect to voluntary agreements which 
should be made in writing between 
landlords and tenants, and an alteration 
of the law with respect to fixtures was 
made. He was happy to see that since 
that period the practice of such written 
and specific agreements was gradually 
increasing. Those written documents 
being stamped were legally producible 
in Courts of Law, and the conditions 
under which they were given could of 
course be enforced. These agreements 
ight be made to comprehend, not only 
buildings if erected by the tenant, nor 
roads and fences if erected by the tenant, 
but drainage, if carried out by the 
tenant, but also the application of 
manures and certain other processes of 
cultivation. All the subjects alluded to 
might thus be comprehended in a 
written form, and under such an ar- 
rangement the relations of landlord and 
tenant might be certified in such a man- 
ner as to prove serviceable to both par- 
ties. When the hon. Gentleman said 
there were impediments to the applica- 
tion of capital for agricultural purposes, 
he should. recollect that the agriculture 
of this country was in advance of ever 
other country in the world. Althoug 
admitting that there remained some- 
thing still to be done in the way of im- 
provement, surely no one would say that 
the process by which agricultural in- 
terests were advancing so rapidly ought 
to be interrupted. In Ireland a large 
proportion of the land had returned to 
grass. That was the effect of legisla- 
tion. Years ago the Freetraders had in- 
sisted that a larger proportion of the 
land of this country ought to be devoted 
to the production of meat, and argued 
that the supply of fresh meat was far 
more important than the production of 
corn. But how was the view of the 
hon. Member for North Devon to be 
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reconciled with that of those who hold 
that agriculture in this country was ad- 
vancing? An hon. Member near him, 
whom he had had the pleasure of hearing 
that evening for the first time, called at- 
tention to the advantages arising from 
good supplies of water, and the applica- 
tion of the sewage of towns to the land. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) would remind him 
and the House that an hon. Gentleman, a 
relation of the Speaker, who had proved 
himself to be as able a public officer as 
had ever served Her Majesty either at 
home or abroad, was at that moment 
engaged in an inquiry upon this subject 
with the view of recommending such 
general measures as were material for 
the promotion of the best interests of the 
country—for the establishment of out- 
ports for the main arterial drainage of 
towns and the conservation of water for 
the purposes of irrigation. That gen- 
tleman was Sir William Denison, who 
has undertaken to discharge this im- 
portant task. With respect to the utili- 
zation of the sewage and the application 
of town manure to the land that system 
was being rapidly carried out in his own 
immediate neighbourhood with the best 
result. In the requirements made for 
the establishment of a central authority 
in respect to agriculture, it was remark- 
able the tendency to reaction in the 
course Parliament was pursuing. There 
was a tendency to reaction, and it had 
assumed a curious form; it was a ten- 
dency towards Imperialism that was 
marked in the allusion which the hon. 
Member for North Devon had made in 
commendation of the French adminis- 
tration of roads. The House should 
beware of this Imperialistic tendency 
towards reaction. He remembered the 
day when the agricultural interest was 
congratulated on being liberated from 
the swaddling-clothes of Protection. It 
appeared to him that they were trying 
to envelope agriculture in the swaddling- 
clothes of official interference. As a 
county Member who had witnessed the 
progress of all those improvements in 
agriculture he could not accept the 
maternal care of the hon. Member for 
North Devon. And he should feel much 
disappointed as to the effects of the Re- 
form Act if he did not find that the 
interests of the tenant-farmers, aided 
now by the influence of the £12 oc- 
cupiers, received due attention in that 
House. He, however, would warn the 


tr. Newdegate 


| cable to all the turnpike roads, but 





tenant-farmers against that interference 
with their interests which they had seen 
in the course of the legislation of the 
last Parliament. He referred especially 
to the late Act in respect of the Poor 
Laws, in which powers of taxation were 
granted to the Poor Law Board, and 
of interference with the discretion of the 
Guardians in the appointment of their 


own officers. Those powers went far to 
abrogate the principle of self-govern- 
ment and of local taxation. And when 


the tenant-farmers were asked to sub- 
ject themselves to that which was in the 
nature of Imperial official interference, 
he for one would recommend them to 
pause and submit the points on which 
they wished to be governed by law 
rather than allow it to be supposed that 
they desired the superintendence of 
direct, uncontrolled official interference. 

Lorp HENLEY observed that if a 
Committee were appointed to consider 
one of the subjects which had been 
named — that of roads — much good 
might result from it. Some counties 
had their roads under the manage- 
ment of the Highway Boards, while 
in other counties that was not the case. 
As far as his experience enabled him to 
judge he found the Highway Boards 
worked better than he could have ex- 
pected them to do; but on the whole he 
should like to see the system extended 
so that the minimum area of road ma- 
nagement should be the highway dis- 
trict. He believed it would be impos- 
sible to have any general measure appli- 
ere 
were a great number of turnpike roads 
which would soon come on the rates, 
and the ratepayers would not receive 
them with satisfaction. The ratepayers 
were calling for a larger area on which 
turnpike roads might becharged. Though 
he would be glad to see turnpikes abo- 
lished, he admitted it would be rather 
hard on small parishes to have to pay 
the whole expense of turnpike roads. 
He should wish to see a larger district, 
whether the highway or the county dis- 
trict. He also thought the subject of 
bridges in rural districts ought to be 
taken up by the Committee, as there 
frequently occurred conflicts between 
parish and county authorities in respect 
to the obligation of erecting bridges in 
places where they were absolutely ne- 
cessary, but where, in consequence, the 
erection was indefinitely postponed, to 
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the great inconvenience of the inhabi- 
tants in the a The high- 
ways, the turnpike roads, and the bridges 
would afford a Committee ample mate- 
rial for inquiry. 

Mr. CORRANCE remarked upon the 
incongruity of the many subjects that 
had been grouped together by the hon. 
Member as subjects for inquiry by a 
Committee. The legislation, he said, 
which had —_ effected recently, » + re- 

t to iculture, was of a ve a 
coal densa At the time of the 
cattle plague he had been in correspond- 
ence with no less than three Depart- 
ments of the Government on that sub- 
ject — namely, the Home Office, the 

oard of Trade, and the Board of Edu- 
cation. From the first Department he 
received a courteous and official reply ; 
from the second a considerate answer ; 
and from the third such a response as 
impressed him with the notion that that 
Board had not much knowledge of the 
subject upon which it was writing. It 
qe to him that they were in want 
of some distinct and definite Govern- 
ment authority to whom they could ap- 
ply in all such cases. Some few days 
ago a Question was asked the Govern- 
ment in that House whether there was 
not a recent outbreak of the cattle plague 
in Germany? The answer was, that the 
Government had no cognizance whatever 
of such circumstance; but the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) added that the Dutch Go- 
vernment having received such intel- 
ligence had sent a special commission to 
inquire into the facts. Now, that state- 
ment suggested to him (Mr. Corrance) 
the necessity for the establishment of an 
authority in this country to take special 
cognizance of such matters, and to insti- 
tute a special inquiry into them, as the 
Dutch Government had done. The hon. 
Gentleman who introduced this Motion 
intimated his desire to bring this ques- 
tion of rates under Imperial manage- 
ment. He (Mr. Corrance) trusted that 
the cost would be provided out of Impe- 
rial funds. He confessed he entertained 
a strong opinion as to the supervision of 
the Board of Trade in those matters of 
iculture—an opinion which was con- 
firmed by what had recently taken place. 
Some few days ago they had received 
an assurance from the Head of the Go- 
vernment that the question of local tax- 
ation would receive the best considera- 





tion of the Government. In a short time 
afterwards, the President of the Board 
of Trade, rising in ‘‘ another place,” ex- 
— almost a censure upon his Chief, 
or what he had said on the subject in 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
might have some reason to complain of 
the manner in which his propositions 
were received in that House; but the 
hon. Gentleman must admit that epi- 
sodes of the class to which he had just 
referred might lead to differences of 
opinion, even among those who had the 
same object in view. 

Lorpv F. CAVENDISH said, as he 
understood it, the sole object of the Mo- 
tion at present before them was that 
there should be a Department for agri- 
culture, just the same as there was for 
trades and manufactures. When Cham- 
bers of Commerce met they at once knew 
what Department of the Government to 
go to for information, or for what they 
desired ; but persons who required in- 
formation respecting agriculture had to 
wander from one Department to ano- 
ther, and thus, many important matters 
were entirely neglected. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, during the short 
discussion that has arisen there seem to 
have been two subjects before the House; 
one of which lias ied to a great deal of 
criticism, and the other of which ap- 
pears to have been almost entirely for- 
gotten. That which has been much cri- 
ticized is the speech of the hon. Member 
for North Devon (Mr. Acland) ; but that 
which has been for the most part for- 
gotten is the Motion of my hon. Friend, 
as it appears upon the Paper. Now, I 
propose to ask the attention of the House 
to the Motion on the Paper, which is 
for a 

“ Select Committee to inquire into the action 
with reference to Agriculture of various Public 
Authorities, with a view to consider the expedi- 
ency of recommending that some one Department 
be made responsible for dealing with administrative 
and legislative questions affecting Agriculture.” 


At first sight this looks not an unreason- 
able proposition ; but if we look to the 
constitution of the different Departments 
of the Government, and what is the 
practice, and, perhaps, the inevitable prac- 
tice, I think we will find that the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry sought for will not in 
all probability attain the results expected 
from it. Agriculture, in this matter, is 


exactly in the same position at present 
as every other interest in the country. 
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I am not defending that position, but 
only explaining it. Take, for example, 
the interest with which I have been 
more intimately connected—the great 
cotton trade of Lancashire. The Factory 
Acts are under the Home Office. An 
Act was passed last year for collecting 
cotton statistics under the Board of 
Trade, and so you might go through 
almost all the interests of the country, 
and find that for some things you come 
to the Board of Trade for information ; 
and for certain other things you come to 
the Home Office. I am not about to 
say that that is a good state of things; 
for in all probability some have an in- 
convenience, and some have a difficulty 
and a circumlocution with regard to these 
things that might possibly be avoided ; 
but I doubt very much whether a Com- 
mittee will be the best means of attain- 
ing what is desired, because I presume 
the Committee would take evidence from 
the heads of the different Departments 
—it may be conflicting evidence, and in 
the end the Committee may not be able 
to come to a conclusion so satisfactory to 
the House and the country as a conclu- 
sion arrived at by consultation and con- 
sideration by the heads of Departments 
themselves. I will not go over all the 
points of my hon. Friend’s speech which 
has been criticized, it seems to me, I will 
not say with indifference, but certainly 
with no great desire to comprehend what 
he was driving at. It is quite obvious 
that my hon. Friend did not in the least 
intend that all those subjects which he 
mentioned should be referred to the 
Committee ; but he thought that if there 
was one Department of Government to 
which persons connected with land and 
agriculture might apply, there were occa- 
sions with regard to nearly all those 
questions on which application might 
be made to that Department, and that 
advice and assistance some way or other 
should be rendered. That is a very fair 
proposition. I thought he included ques- 
tions in his speech, respecting which, if 
I was at the head of such a Department, 
I should not like to come before me. I 
listened to the string of subjects which 
he referred to, and after dealing at length 
with the question of the transfer, and 
exchange, and improvement of land and 
cottages; with the question of internal 
communication ; with the question of the 
cattle traffic, and the cause of huma- 
nity as connected with that traffic; 


Mr. Bright 





with the questions of sheds, drainage, 
and irrigation; and, after speaking at 
some length on what, in the presence 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, he evi- 
dently felt to be very delicate ground 
—tenant-right and confidence of tenants 
in their landlords—I listened for a mo- 
ment and expected him to turn to the 
Board of Trade and ask them to propose 
some regulation on the subject o: e, 
and it is not unreasonable that he should 
have sent any one to that Department. 
Now, I have here a card which I found 
in the office. It relates to six important 
Departments, and the various heads of 
those Departments number no fewer than 
fifty-seven. The Commercial Depart- 
ment is under eleven, the Railway De- 
partment under seven, the Harbour De- 
partment under seven, the Marine De- 
partment under twenty-one, the Financial 
Department under ten, and the Statis- 
tical Department under only one, which 
is not subdivided. With regard to the 
latter, I am sorry to say, it is not so satis- 
factorily managed as it might be, and it is 
intended to put it into such a condition as 
I think will enable it to furnish more cor- 
rect and speedy statistics to the country. 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department is of 
opinion, and I suspect that the heads of 
allthe other Departments who have had 
to do with home affairs are of opinion, 
that there might be some improvement 
—that some things might be taken from 
the Board of Trade to the Home Office, 
and some from the Home Office to the 
Board of Trade. It would, no doubt, be 
of advantage to have some plan by which 
any one coming from the country would 
have to ask for only one office instead of 
running the risk of losing his way as he 
passed down Whitehall. But trade and 
agriculture are in this matter precisely 
on the same footing. It is not, there- 
fore, a question for the farmers to take 
an especial interest in. My own advice 
to them would be to come as little as 
— to any Government office. My 

on. Friend said in his speech what was 
very gratifying for me to hear, that the 
gentlemen with whom he has been hold- 
ing a small parliament this morning— 
indeed, I would venture to call it a mat- 
ter of great importance—had great con- 
fidence in me, and hinted that they re- 
garded my present position as a very 
satisfactory one: I take hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to witness whether, looking to 


























the past, I did not do to the best of my 
ability that which was highly advan- 
tageous to agriculture. I recollect a 
county Member who has retired from 
this House telling me more than once 
that he thought I had been the best 
friend of agriculture he knew of, al- 
though during the whole of that time I 
was engaged in those labours he was one 
of my staunchest opponents. I think agri- 
culture had never less cause to complain 
than at present. The landlords never 
had better rents nor the rents more 
punctually paid than at the present time; 
and I think that the prospects of agri- 
culture as regards the farmers are very 
satisfactory. When I found my hon. 
Friend had put this Motion on the 
Paper and also that one had been given 
notice of by another hon. Member on 
the subject of local taxation, I could not 
help remembering a story an eminent 
physician once told me. He said he was 
sent for very hastily one morning to at- 
tend a lady of rank, who wished in- 
stantly to consult him. When he called 
on her she said she felt very well—that 
she never had been that she knew of 
better in her life — certainly she had 
not been so well for many years—but 
she told him she had sent for him be- 
cause she felt satisfied something was 
going to happen to her. Now, that is 
just about the condition of agriculture. 
She never was so well in all her life, yet 
she is about to call in the House of Com- 
mons, the Board of Trade, and I know 
not what, to help her under an appre- 
hension that something is about to hap- 
pen. I, however, advise hon. Gentle- 
men, the friends of the farmers, and the 
farmers themselves, to look to agricul- 
ture, and to consider that the sun and 
showers and industry are better for them 
than anything the House of Commons or 
Government Departments can do for it. 
With regard to the particular Motion be- 
fore the House, I think, when I tell my 
hon. Friend that at this moment my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department is considering 
whether it is not possible to make some— 
I will not say any considerable—but cer- 
tainly some not unimportant changes in 
the direction te which his Motion refers 
—that it will be attempted to bring 
things that are in some degree alike and 
connected into one office in order that 
there may not be that running about to 
two or three offices that the hon. Gentle- 
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man opposite spoke of—I think he will 
consider that it is not necessary to press 
this Motion for the appointment of a 
Committee. There is no disposition on 
my , and there is none on the part 
of the Government, to resist an inquiry 
which would be probably attended with 
useful results, sul tent of all is there any 
disposition to resist such an inquiry in 
the case of an interest which is so power- 
fully represented on both sides of this 
House. For myself and for my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for the Home 
wee warms I can say that the question, 
so far as I have indicated, shall be con- 
sidered, and if it appears that we can 
discover anything that bids fair to secure 
this ph apne think there are things 
that may be discovered in the direction 
of the Motion of my hon. Friend — 
it shall as far as possible be carried out, 
and probably the objects of his Notice 
and of his speech may be accomplished 
without the appointment of the Com- 
mittee for which he has asked. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he felt much ob- 
liged to the right hon. Gentleman for the 
clear view in which he had presented 
the subject. His only objects were to 
obtain an inquiry in the most effectual 
manner, and, after the promise made on 
behalf of the Government, he thought it 
unnecessary to press his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT (1867) AMENDMENT BILL. 


LEAVE. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN, in moving 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
‘The Representation of the People Act, 
1867,” said, he proposed to defer the 
discussion of its dototls until the second 
reading, when it would be for the House 
to accept or reject the measure. The 
first part of the Bill proposed to repeal 
the 7th section of ‘‘The Representation of 
the People Act (1867),” which abolished 
the system of compounding; and the 
second part proposed to repeal the fourth 
paragraph of the 3rd section, and the 
ourth paragraph of the 6th section of 
the same Act, which rendered compulsory 
the personal payment of rates, and de- 
cided what should be the rating qualifi- 
cation of a voter. The Bill provided 
that a person should retain his right to 
vote whether his rates had been paid or 
not, leaving the rates to be recovered in 
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the ordinary manner. It might be said 
that a private Member of the House had 
hardly a right to submit to it a ques- 
tion of such great importance; but he 
felt that, if no other Member took it up, 
this was a duty from which he could not 
shrink. So much oppression and injus- 
tice had rarely been produced by any 
one measure as were traceable to the 
working of the new law of rating, and 
many Members of that House were well 
aware of the deep feeling of irritation 
and discontent which it had created, and 
were pledged to assist in the removal of 
the grievance. The public voice had 
long been loud and universal in con- 
demning the obnoxious ratepaying 
clauses of the original Reform Act, but 
the vexation and suffering created were 
now increased ten-fold. The Bill intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) would not settle this question. 
That was entirely a theoretical measure, 
which it was hoped would prove useful, 
but his Bill was eminently practical, and 
he hoped the House would not hesitate 
to allow of its introduction. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for Leave 
to introduce a Bill to amend ‘‘The Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 1867.” 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, that with 
the title which the hon. Member’s Bill 
bore he might bring almost every fish 
into his net—extend the franchise, alter 
the re-distribution of seats, and do other 
things by which the House might be 
taken by surprise. This was a dan- 
gerous precedent, and it would be better 
to confine the Bill to the repeal of certain 
specified Acts. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The question be- 
fore us is a very simple one, and I shall 
only have occasion to trouble the House 
with three or four sentences. I must, in 
the first place, demur to the statement of 


the hon. Gentleman with regard to the | 


practice of the House. He appears to 
think that the House is almost bound to 
permit the introduction of a Bill and its 
first reading. Ido not accept that view of 
our practice. At the same time the hon. 
Gentleman may fairly ask us to accede 
to the Motion he has just made, and 
there is no occasion for the apology he 
made, with great modesty, forundertaking 
to legislate upon this question. It so 
happens that the enactment of these 
clauses was the work of an independent 
Member (Mr. Hodgkinson), and every 


Member of this House, especially one 
Mr. H. B. Sheridan 





representing a large constituency, is per- 
fently justified, apart from criticism * 
the mere terms of his Motion, in asking 
the House to assent to what he thinks 
the best mode of remedying the existing 
evil. The state of the case between the 
hon. Member and the Government is 
this—We are agreed that considerable 
inconvenience and hardship are caused 
by the undesigned operation of certain 
clauses in the Reform Act. We are also 
agreed that a remedy must be applied. 
The Government have considered what 
description of remedy, all circumstances 
taken together, was likely to be the most 
easy in its application, and the most 
convenient and satisfactory to the House 
at large. For that se my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Geneon has laid a Bill 
upon the table which has been circulated 
among Members to-day. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposes to adopt another method, 
which is certainly more direct, though 
whether it is equally satisfactory in re- 
gard to economic consequences and prac- 
tical enfranchisement will be a question 
for consideration hereafter. He pro- 
poses, however, another remedy for the 
same grievance. Now, it would ill be- 
come us, who have obtained leave to 
submit our plan to the House, to grudge 
to any other Member the opportunity of 
submitting his plan as well. It will, on 
the contrary, be of advantage that the 
Bill of the hon. Member should be printed 
and circulated, because, ample time being 
allowed for the consideration of these 
two methods of dealing with the subject, 
it would be well to know the impression 
which they make in the country. All I 
desire is that nothing should be said or 
done unnecessarily to revive the warm 
feelings which arose upon the original 
discussion of this subject, and with this 
remark I gladly accede to the Motion for 
leave to introduce the Bill. 

Mr. HIBBERT, having taken con- 
siderable interest in the compounder, 
hoped that that being had been quietly 
laid at rest. He regretted the prospect 
of revived feelings which had been raised 
by the discussion of 1867, and thought 
the plan of the hon. Member was much 
more objectionable than that of the Go- 
vernment. The measure introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
did him great credit. No doubt, if great 
hardships were inflicted in the collection 
of the rates from the occupiers of small 
houses, some remedy ought to be applied, 
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but it ought to be applied so as not en- 
tirely to undo the legislation of 1867. 
Entertaining this view, he should feel 
bound at some future stage to oppose 
the Bill of the hon. Member. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill to amend “The Representation of the 


People Act, 1867,” ordered to be brought in by 
Mr, Haney B. Saerman and Mr. Gourtey. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CRAUFURD, in rising to move 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the Poor 
Law in Scotland; and whether and what 
amemdments should be made therein, 
said, so far as regarded England, the 
question of the Poor Law was one of 
very ancient date ; but so far as Scotland 
was concerned the question was one of 
exceedingly modern and recent times. 
They had, no doubt, a law in Scotland 
passed in the latter part of the 16th 
century, and regulated by ordinances of 
the Privy Council, which dealt with the 
question of the maintenance of the poor ; 
and he would say that in his opinion— 
and he hoped he might not be supposed | 
to boast too much of the advantages of 
the laws of the country from which he 
came—the principles upon which that 
ancient Poor Law was founded were 
principles which he thought were emi- 
nently calculated to meet the question of | 
the maintenance of the poor, and were 
principles which were rational and bene- 
ficial, socially and ey, to the 
country. The principle upon which the 
Poor Law in Scotland was regulated was 
this, that it was the duty of every man 
according to his means to provide for 
the permanently disabled poor, who from 
infirmity were unable to work for them- 
selves, who had no means of subsistence, 
and who had no relations whom the law 
held bound to provide for them. It was, 
in fact, a rate in aid of poverty, and not 
a Poor Law rate. Down to the year 1843 
that was the general principle upon which 
the poor of Scotland were maintained ; 
and he asserted now, without fear of 
contradiction, that the principle upon 
which that law was ne 3 and adminis- 
tered was one well adapted to provide 
for the maintenance of the indigent and 
the incapable, and was also one emi- 
nently calculated to preserve and foster 
those relations of charity and affection 
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without which the social fabric cannot 
properly be maintained. It was held to 
e the duty of the relatives of a poor 
person to maintain him, and it was only 
where the means of those relatives were 
insufficient to enable them to fulfil the 
duty imposed upon them by law, that 
the law stepped in and called upon those 
who were wealthy, and consequently 
able, to supplement the disabilities 
under which the relations found them- 
selves. Hence came the basis of their 
rating—a rating upon the means and 
substance of a person, and not a ratin; 
upon the income; for he was call 
upon to contribute, not necessarily in 
exact proportion to his income, but ac- 
cording to his position, and to the wealth 
he held in the country. Unfortunately, 
as population and trade increased, pau- 
perism increased also, and the means 
were not managed in a manner adequate 
to supply the necessities of the poor. 
There came a time of great distress, 
when a question with regard to the sup- 
oo of the able-bodied poor appeared to 
e looming before the public. There 
were also the large evictions in Suther- 
landshire, driving numbers of people 
from their accustomed means of occupa- 
tion. A RoyalCommission was appointed 
to take evidence as to the state of the 
poor, and as to the means best adapted 
to remedy the great distress then exist- 
ing. The Commission reported in 1844, 
and in 1845 a Bill was brought in 
under the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel, which was based on the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commissioners. 
That body, however, were not quite 
unanimous—one of the Commissioners 
having sent in his reasons for dissenting 
from the Report of his brother Commis- 
sioners, and if he recollected rightly, the 
Gentleman who thus dissented was the 
only English Member of the Commis- 
sion. When the second reading of the 
Bill came to be taken, a strong resist- 
ance and opposition to it was made by 
the Scotch Senbers: They objected to 
the principle upon which it was based, 
but they principally objected to the pro- 
posed establishment of a Board of Super- 
vision at Edinburgh. Mr. Rutherford, 
afterwards Lord Rutherford, also most 
strenuously opposed the proposal to ap- 
point that Board. It was resisted on all 
sides, he believed almost unanimously, 
by the Scotch Members of the House. 
[Sir Epwarp Coresrooke: No!] Hishon. 
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Friend the Member for North Lanark- 
shire appeared to dissent. He would find 
he (Mr. Craufurd) was right if he referred 
to the debates of that day in Hansard. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE was 
understood to say that he himself sup- 
ported the Bill. 

Mr. CRAUFURD recollected his hon. 
Friend did support it, but actually 
the main body of the Scotch Members 
objected to the Bill. But, as often hap- 

ned, when a Government had at its 

ack an arrogant majority, they pro- 
tested and protested in vain. They fore- 
told all the evils that would arise from 
that legislation, and he believed that 
every one of the evils had come to pass. 
First of all, he would take the expendi- 
ture at the time when the Bill was passed, 
or shortly afterwards. He would take 
the first reliable Return. In the year 
1845 the total expenditure for the poor 
in Scotland amounted to £295,000. It 
might be said that at that time the poor 
in Scotland were very badly treated ; but 
the expenditure had gone on increasing 
in a rapidly extending ratio. Within a 
very few years it reached nearly double 
the amount he had named, and accord- 
ing to the-last Report of the Board of 
Supervision the expenditure of the Poor 
Law in the year ending 14th May, 1868, 
was no less than £863,000. He would 
not grudge that money if he thought 
that the poor in 1868 were proportion- 
ately better off in a ratio corresponding 
to the immense increase that had taken 
place in the expenditure ; but he as- 
serted, and he fully believed that he 
should be able to prove it if he obtained 
the Committee, that while the expendi- 
ture had been increasing in that enor- 
mous ratio, the poor were no better off 
practically than they were in 1845. He 
would take, as an instance, the case of 
his own small country parish. At the 
time of the passing of the Act the popula- 
tion was 2,000. It was now something 
like 200 short of that. In 1845, the re- 
gistered poor upon the roll numbered 
forty; their maintenance, the voluntary 
care of the proprietors of the parish, cost 
between £200 and £300 per annum; 
and the poor in those days were exceed- 


ingly well off. They often had allow- 
ances amounting to 3s. or 4s. per week. 
The cost of the poor in that parish was 
now altogether nearly £700 a year. The 
number of them was doubled, if not 
more, and they only received wretched 
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doles of 1s. or 1s. 6d. per week, or 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. in cases where there were three 
or four dependent on them. Nor did 
that mark the whole difference as com- 
pared with 1845. Before the ing 
of the Act, it was well known that the 
poor received numerous assistances from 
the hand of charity, aided by the contri- 
butions of meal from farmers in the 
district ; and it was also notorious that 
at that time in Scotland the relations 
maintained their own poor, and made it 
a matter of pride to do so, so that they 
would almost starve themselves rather 
than allow their relations to come upon 
the Poor Roll. All that was now changed. 
The legal rate, which the poor considered 
they had the right to come upon, had 
buttoned up the pocket of charity, and 
had destroyed the feelings of affection 
and of mutual relationship, and had 
dried up all those feelings and habits 
which knit together in kindly union the 
different members of a community. The 
poor were now left to fight their way as 
they best could, rth of being able 
to rely upon mutual friendship and 
on assistance from those above them. 
This had given rise to relations of de- 
termined warfare between rich and poor 
—the poor claiming as a right, sail 
matter how improvident they might have 
been, how drunken, how dissipated. No 
matter how entirely their distress might 
be owing to their own wilful folly and 
idleness, they claimed, in spite of that, 
the right to assistance; while the rich, 
on the other hand, resisted claims found- 
ed upon no proper moral consideration 
whatever. The law had been in opera- 
tion for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury; and he thought that it was enough 
for him to state these broad facts to jus- 
tify him in asking the Government to 
grant the Committee of Inquiry into the 
whole system of the Poor Law of Scot- 
land. Only eight years after the Act 
was passed, Sir John M‘Neill went to 
Caithness and examined the state of 
things there, and if any Member would 
turn to the Report of the Board of Su- 
pervision in 1853, he would find an in- 
teresting account of the result of that 
investigation. Sir John stated distinctly 
that the consequence of that law had 
been to destroy all principle of inde- 
pendence, and to pauperize the country, 
and to create all those evils which it 
ought to have avoided. A recent Report 
had also been issued by a very intelligent 
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Committee of Investigation of the Wick 
Board, and he understood that Report 
had been generally endorsed by the 
counties & parishes in Scotland as to 
the points in which remedy was sought. 
Now there were three questions which 
appeared to him must ) = carefully in- 
vestigated. One was the principle of ex- 
tending the area of chargeability ; and he 
hoped that, having felt the advantage 
of adopting such a system in England, 
they chould not be refused it in Scot- 


land. Another was to abolish, or to) 


ely modify the law of settlement—a 
eel hich would follow the enlarge- 
ment of the area of assessment. 
ther the area of chargeability should be 
extended to the union or to the county 
was a matter upon which he would 
not pass an opinion until he heard the 
evidence which might be adduced before 
the Comaiiien, Thane might be diffi- 
culties in extending the area to the coun- 
ties, because some of them were divided 
into districts. For instance, his own 
county of Ayr was divided into three 
districts. However that was a matter 
of detail; and what he wanted to ar- 
rive at was an enlarged area of charge- 
ability. Yesterday, he received a paper 
containing information respecting several 
parishes in one county, and the writer 
enumerated nineteen parishes, the per- 
centage of taxation upon which varied 
no less than from £1 6s. to £8. And 
that was all in one county. Such a 
state of things was highly to be depre- 
cated, and it called foudly for relief. 
There was a Return lying upon the 
table of the House, moved for by him- 
self a year or two ago, showing dis- 
tinctly the rates which were levied in the 
various parishes throughout Scotland, 
and although those rates varied as much 
as from 5d. or 6d. in the pound to 2s. 6d. 
and 3s., it would be seen that the whole 
average of the country amounted to some- 
thing like 1s. 2d.in the pound. There 
was also another point which he desired 
the Committee to direct their attention 
to, and that was the restoration to Scot- 
land of its old and recognized principle 
that every man should contribute to the 
sustenance of the poor according to his 


means. Why was the landed proprietor, 
or, more than that, the poor householder 
in the towns and country villages, to be 
taxed until he himself was brought into 
pauperism, while the rich money-lender 
who had the mortgages upon that land 
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was to escape scot-free. He might be 
told there = difficulties in the matter, 
and that they must go to a national rate. 
Well, if they were to go to a national 
rate, he saw no difficulties in the matter. 
He thought the support of the poor was 
a national, and not a local matter. It was 
by making it local that they had created 
all those inequalities and questions with 
re to the law of settlement. It was 

very well so long as the great staple 
of income was the land, and the land 
was the only thing which could bear the 
support of the poor ; but since those days 
they had the large manufacturing in- 
terests, who, instead of gathering toge- 
ther their twenty or thirty labourers, 
bring together thousands of men who, 
when a mishap occurred in trade, might 
be turned upon the streets, not upon the 
men who brought them together, but 
upon the land. No one felt more strongly 
upon the subject than his own consti- 
tuents, and he trusted that the Lord Ad- 
vocate, who he understood was to grant 
the Committee, would not limit the scope 
of their inquiry. He wanted a thorough, 
entire, and radical inquiry into the whole 
working of the system. Do not let the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman tell 
him that he would give him a partial 
inquiry into some of the points, and re- 
fuse inquiry as regarded the others. He 
would rather not have an inquiry at all 
if it was to be but a partialone. He 


' wanted such an inquiry into the causes 


of pauperism and the principles of the 
Poor Law as would settle whether they 
could not have something like the old 
law of Scotland, which would restore to 
them that independence of character 
which was once their pride and glory 
in that matter. He was told, but he 
hoped that it was not true, that he was 
to be denied inquiry into the Board of 
Supervision. Now let him ask—Of what 
does that Board consist ? There was upon 
it the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, three Sheriffs 
depute or county Judges, the Solicitor 
General for Scotland, and three members 
appointed by the Crown—one of whom 
was a paid Chairman. They had Re- 
ports annually from that Board, but what 
were they? They gave them statistical 
Returns of the number of poor, of the 
expenditure upon them, and other de- 
tails of that kind, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the operation of the Act; but they 
had no minutes of their meetings, and 
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knew nothing of what they did or how 
they did it, and they believed, as always 
‘was the case where there was only one 
paid member of a committee, that that 
paid member was the supreme ruler of 
the entire Board. Now amongst other 
things which he ought to mention was the 
enormous increase which had taken place 
in the amount necessary for the main- 
tenance of the poor in Scotland, and one 
of those items was the item of manage- 
ment. That had risen in the last Report 
to no less than £94,000 per year. It had, 
in fact, crept up regularly year by year 
from £17,000, which was the sum at 
which it stood in 1845. He knew not 
whether that sum included the Board of 
Supervision, but he did think that it 
ought to be reduced, because at that 
rate it would soon reach no less than 
£200,000 a year. Therefore he said they 
ought to have a change in the constitu- 
tion of that Board, unless it could come 
before the Committee and prove that 
what it did was more for good than evil. 
He entertained what was a very strong 
feeling throughout Scotland in respect 
to what were called Edinburgh Boards. 
There was no representation upon that 
Board. The Lord Advocate was not a 
member of it, although it did happen 
that the Solicitor General, who was a 
member of it, was also a Member of that 
House ; but there was no fixed represen- 
tation upon it, and no certainty of re- 
presentation. The whole principle of it 
was that of a central irresponsible body, 
whose decisions after they were given, 
he believed, often produced dissatisfac- 
tion throughout Scotland. It might be, 
when they came before the Committee, 
they might satisfy them that, although 
in certain cases they might create hard- 
ships, yet upon the whole their action 
had been just or justifiable ; but if they 
refused to come before the Committee, 
upon them would be the accusation 
that they dared not come to explain 
their conduct. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving— 

** That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the operation of the Poor Law in Scot- 


land; and whether any and what amendments 
should be made therein.” —(Mr. Craufurd.) 


Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he must congratulate his hon. Friend 
the Member for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) on 
the able manner in which he had brought 
the subject under the notice of the House. 
He most cordially endorsed all that he 
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had said as to the necessity of some ac- 
tion being taken in the matter. The ques- 
tion was one that had taken a great hold 
on the mind of the people of Scctland, and 
he could fully bear out his hon. Friend 
in his statement that the people of that 
country would not be satisfied with any 
partial or incomplete inquiry. He him- 
self was distinctly of opinion that they 
ought not to be satisfied with anything 
else than the fullest and most searching 
inquiry. His hon Friend might possibly 
be labouring under a misconception 
when he said that he believed the learned 
Lord Advocate would limit the inquiry 
so far as details were concerned. Should 
the learned Lord Advocate do so, he (Sir 
Robert Anstruther) had no doubt it 
would be upon the ground that it would 
be tantamount to passing a Vote of 
Censure upon the Board of Supervision 
to compel them to appear before a Com- 
mittee ; but he, for Mis part, could not 
see the force of any objection to an open 
inquiry. If the Board of Supervision 
conducted its affairs satisfactorily—if the 
sum of money it expended upon the ma- 
nagement of the poor was not extrava- 
gant—if there be nothing to hide from 
the Committee— why, then, he asked 
should there be any objection to appear 
before that Committee? Their refusal 
to appear would certainly look suspi- 
cious; and should the learned Lord Ad- 
vocate refuse to command them to ap- 
pear, it would look very like as if there 
was something to conceal. He made no 
charge against the Board of Supervision ; 
he only stated a fact when he said that 
there was a strong feeling in Scotland 
that the affairs of the poor were not 
satisfactorily managed by that Board. 
The increase in the expense of manage- 
ment during the last twenty-five years 
was something enormous. In the year 
1853 it was only £67,000; but in 1868 
it had risen to between £94,000 and 
£95,000. That such was the case, was, 
he thought, quite sufficient ground for 
demanding that the inquiry should be 
full and radical. The various points 
raised by the hon. Member for Ayr were 
most interesting, and he thought the 
thanks not only of the Scotch Members 
but of the House were due to him for 
the manner in which he had brought the 
subject before them. He earnestly hoped 
that the Government would not only grant 
inquiry, but would allow that inquiry to 
be as full and complete as possible. 
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Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he could not allow the remarks of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Craufurd) to pass with- 
out notice. He was sure that if the 
House did agree to the large and ex- 
pensive inquiry the hon. Gentleman had 

roposed it would do so in a very dif- 
ferent irit to that which he had dis- 
layed in his speech. He desired to 
tour his tribute to the immense benefit 
which the present law had conferred 
both upon the poor and upon the pro- 
perty of Scotland. He had not taken 
the trouble to refer to the proceedings of 
Parliament when it passed that mea- 
sure, but he could at least bear testi- 
mony to the fact that it had not been 
assed with undue haste. Looking at the 
istory of the measure, he thought it had 
been one of a most beneficial kind, whilst 
much of the distrust with which it was 
received had been dispelled by the mo- 
deration with which the law had been 
carried out, and the sound working of 
the administration in large parts of the 
country. He could not help feeling sur- 
rise that after the disclosures in the 
eport upon which that Act was founded 
— disclosures of the starvation of the 
peasantry of the country in many cases, 
and of their entire dependence upon the 
most precarious sources of relief—his 
hon. Friend should still speak boldly of 
his wish to recall the system under which 
those things had taken place. He must 
surely have forgotten, to give one in- 
stance only out of many—the very dif- 
ferent footing upon which the lunatics of 
Scotland were now placed to that which 
they occupied before the passing of the 
present Act. He should, above all things, 
deprecate the institution of an inquiry 
by that House, under the apprehension, 
conveyed by any Member of it, that 
there was any disposition on the part of 
the Legislature to undo the work which 
was then accomplished. He would not 
attempt to deny that evils existed, but 
they were not so great as were attempted 
to be made out. He, for his part, did 
not deprecate inquiry into that subject; 
but he thought the subjects of inquiry 
should, first of all, be distinctly named 
and understood. He had no desire to 
exclude the Board of Supervision from 
that inquiry. He thought, moreover, 
that some of the things mentioned b 
the hon. Member for Ayr were we 
worthy of consideration. It was a diffi- 
cult subject, however, to decide whether 
rating should be confined to house pro- 
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perty or to land, but that was also a 
roper question for inquiry. He thought, 
owever, that the House should not 

enter upon an inquiry without having 

clear and practical views as to what it 
poses to accomplish. Should the Mo- 
tion be — to, however, he ho 

the hon. Member would re-model mR 
constitution of the Committee. He ob- 
served that the hon. Member proposed 
that that Committee should be largely 
composed of the junior Members of 

Scotland, many of whom were quite new 

to that House. That, he thought, was a 

mistake, and he hoped some of the senior 

Members, such as the representatives of 

Kilmarnock and Haddingtonshire (Lord 

Elcho and Mr. Bouverie) would be added 

to the Committee. : 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART, hav- 
ing been Chairman of the Poor Law 
Board of Scotland before he entered that 
House, hoped he might be permitted to 
say that for some time he had seen with 

ain and regret the abuses that were 


aily growing up under the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, and which required 
the serious investigation of the House; 


and he thought that the operations of 
the Board of Supervision ought to be in- 
quired into. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he quite agreed 
with what had fallen from several hon. 
Members who had just spoken, that the 
very greatest possible interest was felt 
in Scotland on that question. No topic 
seemed to have taken firmer hold of 
the public mind in that country than 
that had. At the same time, he was 
bound to say that, so far as his experi- 
ence had gone, it was rather in regard 
to the area of chargeability than to an 
other point that inquiry was needful. 
The present system threw a great burden 
upon the city which he represented, 
being the centre of a great agricultural 
county, which needed at times all the 
surplus labour the town could afford; 
but when out of work the chargeability 
of the labourers had to be borne, not by 
the rates of the place in which they 
had earned their living, but they were 
brought into the town, and thus became 
chargeable on the town rates, which was 
felt to be an intolerable grievance. He 
could only say that, although his ex- 
perience had not been as great in the 
matter as that of his hon. Friend, he 
considered him quite justified in ask- 
ing the learned Lord to grant a Com- 
mittee. At the same time he must add, 
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that, in his opinion, there would be 
plenty of time and opportunity afforded 
after the Committee was appointed to 
extend the subjects of inquiry. It would 
therefore, he thought, be wise on the 
part of his hon. Friend not to lose the 
opportunity of obtaining a Committee on 
the subject that Session, even although 
the Lord Advocate might be of opinion 
that it ought to be more limited in 
its scope than his hon. Friend had 
wished. And he would also remind his 
hon. Friend that there would not be too 
much time that Session to expend on 
such an inquiry, and therefore that it 
would be very unwise to object to it, 
unless it was to go to the fullest extent 
which he desired. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he could not but 
express an earnest hope that the learned 
Lord Advocate would grant that Com- 
mittee. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) expressed him- 
self in the strongest and most forcible 
manner with respect to the evils attend- 
ing the present system. For his own 
part he could not speak except with 
respect to the feeling in his own county, 
and there had been undoubtedly an un- 
mistakable feeling expressed with regard 
to the existing evils under the present 
Poor Law system in Scotland. His hon. 
Friend had pointed out very clearly that 
it was not so much a question affecting 
the bulk of the population as that very 
large number of persons who were only 
just able to keep their heads above 
water, and who were in imminent dan- 
ger of being submerged in consequence 
of the burden of the rates. His hon. 
Friend had stated to the House that the 
expenses of management had reached 
the large sum of £94,000. Surely that 
was one good ground why there should 
be a searching inquiry. Another good 
ground was that the present system ope- 
rated very injuriously to the poor them- 
selves. That fact had been very forcibly 
before him by a gentleman of Edin- 


urgh, Mr. Currer, and he fully confirmed | 


what had so well been put forward by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Craufurd), 


that the existing system had a most de- | 


moralizing effect upon the recipients of 
the rates. He (Lord Elcho) quite ad- 
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maintain, as far as possible, that spirit 
of independence which formerly existed 
in that country, but which, he grieved to 
say, had been, to say the least, compro- 
mised by the existing system. Formerly, 
the poor of that country spared no pains 
or labour to support their poor relations; 
but now he was told by those who were 
conversant with the subject that that 
spirit was in a great measure dead. 

here was, indeed, he was informed, a 
complete change in that respect, and 
that now, instead of making efforts to 
support their poor relations, their sole 
object was to get them off their hands 
and on to the rates. At the same time, 
he did not attribute all those evils te the 
administration of the Board of Super- 
vision. He had the pleasure of bein 
well acquainted with Sir John MNeill 
the President of the Board, who had al- 
ways shown himself a most able adminis- 
trator, and a first-rate man of business 
in every sense of the word. At the same 
time, he hoped that his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate would 
not limit the inquiry on the ground that 
there had been any exaggeration on the 
part of the hon. Member for Ayr; be- 
cause if his hon. Friend had ex rated 
any part of his statement, which he (Lord 
Elcho) did not say, the inquiry would 
prove that he was wrong; whereas, on 
the other hand, if it was limited, people 
would be sure to say that there must 
have been something which the Board of 
Supervision were afraid to have inquired 
into, and the statements were founded 
on correct information. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he most cordially 
approved of the Motion which had been 
made for the fullest possible inquiry into 
that subject. So far as he knew, his 
hon. Friend had made no exaggerated 
statement whatever. On the contrary, 
he (Mr. M‘Laren) believed that he had 
understated the facts and the evils which 
had arisen under the operation of the Act 
of 1847. If he went back for ten years 
previously to that date, he could tell them 
| @ most remarkable fact. In 1837, the 
| whole amount which was expended in 
Scotland on poor rates was £180,000 odd. 
| He forgot the exact figures. He did 
not know that the Motion was likely to 





mitted that some legal provision for the | be opposed, and he had not intended to 
relief of the poor in Scotland as well as| speak on the subject. It was now nearly 
in other parts of the kingdom was neces-| £900,000. In point of fact within that 


sary, but, at the same time, it ought to} short period of thirty-one years it had 
be administered in such a manner as to! increased about 500 per cent. If that was 
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not a startling thing he did not know 
what was. From the Report of the Poor 
Law Board, issued three weeks ago, hesaw 
that there were about 350,000 people in 
Scotland last year receiving parochial as- 
sistance—that was to say, either as actual 
regular recipients of poor relief, as casual 
paupers, or asthe children of thoseclasses, 
out of a population of 3,100,000, so that, 
in that year, every ninth person in Scotland 
received assistance out of the poor rates. 
If that was not a startling fact, and one 
which deserved the most serious con- 
sideration of that House, he did not 
know what was. He would not put it 
merely as a question of money—he would 
put it on far higher; he would put it 
on moral grounds. The present system 
was destroying the independence and the 
se of the Scotch people. The national 
character was being deteriorated by the 
pe system of Poor Law relief. He 

eld, and many people who had seen it 
and who were far better acquainted with 
its effects than he was held, that the 
present system of administration of the 
Poor Law was one great means of that de- 
terioration. It was, therefore, the duty 
of that House to inquire into the facts of 
the case. A remark was made in order 
to disparage the effect of the statements 
which had been made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) to 
the effect that he had selected the junior 
Scotch Members instead of the senior to 
be Members of that Committee. It was 
almost too trifling a matter to notice, but 
he (Mr. M‘Laren) might say that his hon. 
Friend did him the honcur to ask him to 
be a Member of the Committee, but hav- 
ing been pretty hard worked for the last 
three years, he suggested whether it 
would not be right that his junior Col- 
league should work for the next year. 
His hon. Friend assented, and accordingly 
he asked his Colleague, who had far more 
experience in that particular branch of 
social economy than he (Mr. M‘Laren) 
had, having been the Chairman of a Poor 
Law Board, and his Colleague had kindly 
assented. He thought that that state- 
ment was quite sufficient to remove any 
impression which had been created by 
the remark, that by selecting only the 
junior Members his hon. Friend had the 
intention of making what was generally 
termed a ‘‘ packed Committee,” in order 
to arrive at any special results which he 
might desire. If his hon. Friend had 
any intention of reverting to the old 
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method of means and substance assess- 
ment, he was dead against him as to that 
question; but he had not stated in his 
resolution that such was his intention; 
and certainly they were entitled to in- 

uire—having the administration of the 
ae Law on the system that now ex- 
isted—whether that system was not ca- 
pable of being improved. If it was, 
no doubt the Committee would find out 
what was the best remedy under all the 
circumstances of the case. But, at all 
events, he believed it would be found 
quite impossible to go on without extend- 
ing the area of rating. A system had 
come into operation in Scotland, partly 
from the state of the Poor Laws, and 
partly from the Game Laws, that wher- 
ever a cottage in the country districts 
could be knocked down it was done; and 
go where they would, the inhabitants 
could find no other house open to them 
in the district. The effect of that was no 
doubt to clear the country, and in almost 
every district in Scotland the labourers 
thus removed were forced into towns. 
The result was that, in thousands of cases, 
the labouring men in Scotland were ob- 
liged to go from the towns into the coun- 
try districts to work in the morning, walk- 
ing four or five miles, and returning a 
similar distance in the evening. And, 
moreover, when they did return, they 
were, in many cases, obliged to live in 
tenements which were hardly fit for pigs 
to live in. And all this arose from the 
fear that, if cottages were erected in the 
agricultural districts, the sons and the 
husbands would shoot game, or kill the 
fish, and partly from the fear of their 
becoming chargeable upon the poor 
rates of the parish ; so that it was thought 
far better to get rid of them at once, 
and to drive them to the towns, where 
they were placed upon the towns’ poor 
rate. He (Mr. M‘Laren) thought that 
that was one strong ground for inquiring 
into the present state of things. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Ayr made 
some reference to the Board of Super- 
vision, and also to the discussion which 
took place in Scotland when the Act 
authorizing the establishment of that 
Board was passed. He would not go 
into that question at the present moment; 
but he did happen to know something of 
the Board of Supervision. His hon. 
Friend had named the members of that 
Board, and among them he mentioned 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the 
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Lord Provost of Glasgow, and three 
Sheriffs depute. Now, he (Mr. M‘Laren) 
held the first-mentioned office for three 
years, and had an opportunity of attend- 
ing the Board of Supervision, and there- 
fore he thought he might say that he 
knew just as much as it was needful to 
know of it; and he could state that the 
whole business of that Board was practi- 
cally done by the Chairman and the 
Secretary, and that it could be done just 
as well if no other members of the Board 
were present. In the Act which had 
been alluded to there was a clause which 
enabled the Government to pay £100 a 
year to each of three legal gentlemen 
in Edinburgh, and the three Sheriffs are 
named in the Act-—the Sheriff of Perth, 
the Sheriff of Renfrew, and the Sheriff 
of Ross. It was expected that they 
would attend for £100 a year. In the 
last year that allowance was increased 
to £150 a year. If those gentlemen 
were to attend fifteen meetings a year, 
they would thus receive at the rate of 
ten pounds for each meeting, and he 
really doubted whether their attendance 
was worth ten pence, for the business 
was practically arranged and settled 
before the meeting of the Board was 
held, and there was really nothing to do 
but to adopt the suggestions of the 
Secretary and Chairman of the Board. 
Then there was a swarm of clerks, in- 
spectors, and people connected with the 
Board, whom the Government paid, and 
it also gave £10,000 a year for medical 
aid, which did not appear in those local 
accounts. They had thus the whole 
of the expenses of the Central Board 
paid by the Government, and over and 
above all those circumstances it seemed 
to him that if an inquiry was to take 
place at all the inquiry must em- 
brace the Board of Supervision, and in 
his opinion that was one of the most 
important points upon which an inquiry 
was necessary. He could dwell upon 
that subject for a considerable length of 
time; but he would not further occupy 
the time of the House, because he took 
it for granted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not seek to limit that 
inquiry, being convinced that nothing but 
a full inquiry would give satisfaction to 
the people of Scotland. 

Mr. DYCE NICOL said, that having 
just heard the experience of the Mem- 

er for Edinburgh, as Chairman of a 
parochial Board in that town, he ven- 
tured to state his opinion, as serving in 
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a similar capacity in a rural district, 
which was entirely confirmatory of that 
expressed by the hon. Member for North 
Lanarkshire: he considered that, on the 
whole, the operation of the Poor Law 
in Scotland was satisfactory; at the 
same time there was no subject more 
deserving of a full and searching in- 
quiry. The principal grievance now 
felt arose from the enormous expense of 
litigation as to settlement ; the consider- 
ation of which had been urged on the 
authorities for several years, but they 
had been unable to propose any measure 
likely to prove an effectual remedy. 
The unequal pressure of the rates is 
now prominently brought forward, and 
with reference to that alluded to by the 
hon. Member for the Ayr Burghs, as 
existing in the county he had the honour 
to represent, and to the letter which he 
had received on the subject from Mr. 
Scott, of Brotherton, he had -to ex- 
plain that that gentleman’s residence 
had on each side of it a fishing village, 
and from such a population the claims 
for relief were likely to be large. On his 
own property, in the northern portion of 
the county, he had also two fishing villa- 
ges, which of course increased the poor’s 
rate; but much depended on the pru- 
dent and watchful management of the 
Board and Inspector, and in that re- 
spect there was a wide difference in 
many parishes. The subject of the 
increase of the area of chargeability 
should be approached with caution, for 
although several of the most experienced 
heads of the English Poor Law Board 
had expressed strong opinions on it, 
they had only been able to carry, three 
years ago, after much opposition, the 
Union Chargeability Bill. The selec- 
tion of members for the proposed Com- 
mittee composed of Gentlemen of well- 
known ability for any inquiry of im- 
portance, he, however, feared would leave 
an impression on the public that there 
was too much of the town element in it 
—the county Members proposed, chiefly 
representing counties with large villages, 
and the great mineral districts of Scot- 
land, where the rate was heavy, and it 
would no doubt be agreeable to their 
constituents to be relieved from a large 
proportion of such at the cost of the 
population of the rural districts. 

Mr. MILLER said, that knowing as 
he did the feeling of Scotland on this 
subject, he was glad that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Craufurd) had brought forward 
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the Motion. He had had experience 
of the operation of the law, both in the 
mineral and in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and he knew a little of its opera- 
tion in the county to which his hon. 
Friend, who had just sat down, had refer- 
red. He might say that he had found 
the greatest possible dissatisfaction, even 
among people of different habits, with 
regard to the operation of the law. In 
the county of Winsenfine, he believed 
it had been the means of increasing the 
immorality of the county to an extent 
which he should not like to describe. 
There was no doubt that the law had 
broken down the independence of the 
poorer classes in Scotland; and he was 
not aware of any single good which had 
been done by it for the poor of that 
country, nor was he acquainted with any 
place which would bear out what had 
been stated by the hon. Member for 
Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke). 
The law was giving the greatest possi- 
ble dissatisfaction not only as to money, 
but in regard to the effect which it had 
upon the population. It had increased 
immorality to a great extent; it had in- 
creased drunkenness, and it was possible 
to trace paupers going from the room 
where they got their money straight to 
the gin-shop, where they spent it, 
without taking 6d. home, and the con- 
sequence was that their family had to 
depend upon the charity of their neigh- 
bours for subsistence. That charity had 
now, to a great extent, frozen up. Peo- 
ple now did not take the same care of 
the poor as they used to do. Charity 
was also frozen up in another direction, 
and people did not take the same care 
of the poor members of their families 
that they did formerly. On the con- 
trary, sons and daughters were not un- 
frequently found coming forward and 
stating that they had nothing to do 
with maintaining their parents; that 
that was a matter which belonged to 
the Board, and that they expected the 
Board to maintain them in time coming. 
The result was that disputes riweare 
arose, which went to the Courts of Law, 
and entailed serious expense in litiga- 
tion. He sincerely hepedl' that that Com- 
mittee would be granted, and that the 
— would be as full as it could pos- 
sibly be made, because he felt satisfied 
that a partial inquiry would not give 
satisfaction. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
speakers who had preceded him in that 
debate had not exaggerated the import- 
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ance of the subject which his hon. Friend 


(Mr. Craufurd) had brought before the 


House. He felt it himself very strongly, 
and in a great many of the observations 
which the hon. Member and other hon. 
Members had made, he (the Lord Advo- 
cate) had a very considerable amount of 
concurrence. Unquestionably, he had 
not been, nor was he now, an admirer 
of the Act of 1845. He believed it was 
absolutely necessary to do something at 
that time to make a better provision for 
the support of the poor. He had the 
impression then — and that impression 
was not altogether removed from his 
mind —that the Act ought not probably 
to have been so sweeping and so strin- 
gent as it had absolutely turned out. 
Legal provision for the poor carried with 
it sometimes more and sometimes less 
of those consequences which have been 
described by hon. Members; and the 
moment, therefore, they had a legal pro- 
vision for the poor, it went to a certain 
extent to dry up the sources of charity, 
and they did what was far worse — they 
struck a blow at the independence of the 
people, and the obligation which in 
Scotland in former days was supposed 
to be paramount, of providing for the 
at ge members of a family. But that 

ad been done. They could not retrace 
their steps. It would be utterly vain to 
attempt to go back to the state of things 
which existed previous to 1845. There 
was no doubt that that year was a year 
of calamity. There was a state of things 
in Scotland that was disgraceful to civi- 
lization ; and the people, especially in 
the northern parts of the country, were 
in a state not of comparative, but of ac- 
tual starvation. Therefore, while he had 
that impression he could not put his 
opinion against that of other hon. Mem- 
bers. The Act had been passed, they 
had a Poor Law for Scotland — he was 
thankful to say it was not an able-bodied 
Poor Law, and he trusted it never would 
be. The question now was, whether 
there were any means of improving the 
system that was then introduced. They 
could not restore the state of matters 
that existed before the passing of the 
Act. He was anxious, he admitted, to 
limit the inquiry which his hon. Friend 
had proposed, and he was so because he 
thought he saw some practical result 
would follow from the inquiry which the 
hon. Member wished them to embark in. 
He did feel, and he repeated, that if 





they were to embrace in a Committee of 
that House the whole question of the 
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Scotch Poor Law, though they might 
collect a valuable mass of information, 
it was not likely to come to any practical 
result. The whole of that matter was 
inquired into in 1844 and 1845. The Act 
of 1845 was the result, and if they went 
back and opened up that ground, he did 
not imagine that their labours would be 
likely to produce much advantage to the 
country. But he could see that there 
were some questions in which legislation 
was necessary. First of all, there was 
the question of the area of chargeability, 
which was a very important topic. It 
had been applied in England. He gave 
no opinion as to whether it could be ap- 
plied in Scotland ; but he did see that on 
the one hand very considerable advan- 
tages might accrue, and that on the 
other hand the difficulties in the way 
were not insuperable. Then there was 
the law of settlement. Certainly his 
professional experience had led him to 
this conclusion, that in the way in which 
the funds were administered by paro- 
chial Boards no money was more reck- 
lessly squandered than in trying legal 
questions in matters of settlement, re- 
sulting in no benefit of any kind, because 
the vas, established by the expenditure 
of hundreds of pounds in one case, not 
unfrequently turned against the parish 
in another. He had a strong idea that 
a great deal might be done in that mat- 
ter. He did not think that the law of 
settlement was worth the money it had 
cost. He thought it might fairly be 
considered whether it might not be 
abolished altogether, or, at all events, 
greatly modified. But then his hon. 
Friend proposed to fo back upon the 
question of means and substance. There 
was a great deal of equity in that law 
in its period ; but there was also in it a 
great deal ‘of difficulty and inconveni- 
ence, and he believed that the Scotch 
Members were all of one opinion on the 
matter. At all events it could not be 
raised unless the area of chargeability 
was so extended that the Poor Law was 
taken up on something like a national 
footing. The last matter was the Board 
of Supervision. The hon. Member for the 
county of Fife (Sir Robert Anstruther) 
seemed to say that if he (the Lord 
Advocate) did not assent to a Committee 
of Inquiry on that subject, either he or 
_the Board must have something to con- 

ceal. Now, if he thought the Board had 
anything to conceal, he would say that 
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an i ought immediately to be 
granted. And, since the hon. Member 
had expressed a desire that that matter 
should be embraced in the inquiry of the 
Committee, there could not be the slight- 
est reason why it should not be so. 
His objection was, that it looked as if 
there was some reason to impugn the 
conduct of the Board. It was clear, and 
he did not in the least disguise the fact, 
that the burden of the poor rate had be- 
come a very serious evil in Scotland, 
though his own belief was that, under 
the management of Sir John M‘Neill 
and his successor, the Board of Super- 
vision had executed its duty, which its 
name implied, of supervising the local 
boards of the country, with singular 
fidelity. He knew very well that any 
inquiry would only redound to their 
honour. He had sat on the Board him- 
self, and he knew its working well. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had contrived to bring in a 
charge against the Sheriffs who sat on 
that Board. He must confess, unless 
his informants were mistaken, that the 
state of matters was the reverse—at 
least, he had heard the Sheriffs strongly 
express themselves with regard to the 
amount of time and labour which they 
had been called upon to devote to the 
discharge of their duties. When he was 
at that Board he had known them give 
a very constant and unremitting atten- 
tion to their duties, and there occasion- 
ally arose very large and difficult ques- 
tions of law which it was their duty to 
decide. He had to remind the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh that when, two 
or three years since, a Bill was passed 
in relation to the sanitary arrangements 
of Scotland, the Board of Supervision 
was created in that Bill the tribunal to 
decide upon and to put in operation the 
sanitary provisions of the Act, thus 
throwing upon the Board a great deal 
more labour. And he did not recollect 
that upon that occasion, or in the course 
of the discussion upon the Bill, any 
objection was taken to the constitution 
of the Board. He had thought it right 
to say those few words in defence, or 
rather in vindication of and in justice to 
the Board, which, as had been observed, 
had no representative in Parliament. 
He had only in conclusion, to say, that if 
his hon. Friend thought fit to extend the 
inquiry to the Board of Supervision, he 
had no objection to that course being 
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adopted. He would, however, suggest 
that the Committee should not be nomi- 
nated to-night. It was not usual to 
place’the names of hon. Members on the 
Paper before the appointing of a Com- 
mittee was to, and he should be 
obliged if the hon. Member allowed him 
an opportunity of consulting with him 
before the Committee was nominated. 
Mr. CRAUFURD said, that as the 
learned Lord (the Lord Advocate) had 
kindly consented to grant the Committee 
in the form in which he asked for it, it 
was unnecessary for him to detain the 
House with any reply. But he could 
assure the hon. Baronet (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) that there were the names 
of no fewer than eight county Members 
on the list he had drawn up for the Com- 
mittee, and that he had no intention to 
do anything disrespectful to the hon. 
Baronet, or any other desire than to 
form such a Committee as might be 
deemed competent to undertake that in- 
quiry. His sole object in putting the 
names down on that day’s Paper was to 
elicit the expression of opinion they had 
had that evening, and he would at once 
yield to the wish of the House on that 
matter. As to his having selected junior 
Members, the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren) had already ex- 
plained what had happened in regard to 
himself, and as to the hon. Members for 
Glasgow, their case was much the same 
as his. With respect to the right hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
he had taken the first opportunity he 
had of inviting that right hon. Gentle- 
man’s co-operation, and he expected an 
early answer from him on the subject. 
He would at present withdraw the names 
he had suggested for the Committee, 
his only desire being to constitute such 
a Committee as would give thorough 
confidence to the people of Scotland. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of the Poor Law in Scotland; and, 
whether any and what amendments should be made 
therein.” —(Mr. Craufurd.) 

And, on March 17, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Cravururp, the Lonp Apvocarr, 
Sir Ropert Anstrutuer, Mr. Anperson, Mr. 
Armitsteap, Mr. Cameron, Sir Epwarp Coxr- 
Brooke, Mr. Exzicz, Mr. Crum-Ewine, Mr. Orr- 
Ewine, Mr. Forprcz, Mr. Hamittoy, Mr. Locn, 
Mr. Mackintosn, Mr. M‘Lacan, Mr. Mitzsr, Sir 
GranuaM Monteomery, Mr. Parker, Sir Davin 
Weppersury, and Mr, Arrnur Peet :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be 
the quorum. 
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LOCAL TAXATION.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON, who 
had given notice that he would call at- 
tention to this subject, said, he did not 
— at that late hour to trouble the 

ouse then with further discussion on 
the question embraced in his Notice, it 
had already been so fully discussed on a 
former night and almost incidentall 
that evening by the debate on the Scote 
Poor Law. He reserved to himself the 
right, however, of bringing forward the 
subject again, and he should do so, 

artly because the promise of the Prime 
Nini ister had not been sufficiently definite 
as to time, and partly because he 
thought that as the Government had 
acceded to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee for Scotland they could hardly 
refuse a similar inquiry, or immediate 
legislation as regards England. He 
should bring the matter forward again 
shortly after Easter, and meanwhile he 
wished to impress upon the Government 
the fact that the feeling was as stron 
in this country as it was in Scotland, 
that some alteration in the present work- 
ing of the Poor Law was urgently re- 
quired. 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN, in rising to move 
that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Game Laws of Scotland said, 
the measure was almost identical with 
that which he brought forward in 1867. 
It would be recollected that it, alo 
with a Bill introduced by the noble Lo: 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) was referred last year to a Select 
Committee. And as the Amendments 
which were made in the Committee and 
embodied in the Bill, did not give much 
satisfaction in Scotland, as the question 
of the Game Laws had made consider- 
able advance in Scotland since last Ses- 
sion, and as the game question was 
made one of the principal questions at 
the hustings in that country at the late 
election, he thought he was warranted in 
bringing it before the new Parliament. 
The main provisions of the measure, which 
he now asked leave to introduce were— 
first, that hares and rabbits should not 
be deemed game within the meaning of 
the ordinary Game Laws: secondly, that 
cumulative punishments or penalties for 
offences euler the Game Laws should be 
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abolished: thirdly, that prosecutions un- 
der the Game Laws should be transferred 
from the jurisdiction of the Justices of 
the Peace to that of Sheriffs of counties : 
and, fourthly, the Bill provided a speedy 
mode by which tenants might obtain 
compensation for damage done to me 
by game. The principal alteration he 
had to propose as contained in the Bill 
was in the fourth clause—namely, that 
which provided a speedier mode by which 
tenants could obtain compensation for 
damage done by game. e might state 
that with regard to this matter he had 
availed himself largely of suggestions 
thrown out by the Lord Advocate in the 
Select Committee of 1867, and had em- 
bodied those suggestions in that clause 
of his Bill. He now asked leave of the 
House to introduce a Bill to Amend the 
Game Laws of Scotland. 

Mr. FORDYCE said, he had much 
pleasure in seconding the Motion made 
by his hon. Friend, whose Bill he ac- 
cepted as a compromise. He trusted 
that if the measure was to be opposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government they 
would take the measure in their own 
hands, so that they might be able to 
legislate upon it during the present Ses- 
sion. It seemed to him that, considering 
the loyalty of the Scotch constituencies 
to the present occupants of the Treasury 
Bench, they had some right to make that 
demand at the hands of the Government. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought the 
absence of the noble Lord, the Member 
for Haddingtonshire, (Lord Elcho) would 
tend to simplify matters, for they would 
now have only one Bill to consider instead 
of two. He was, therefore, very much 
indebted to him for having withdrawn 
his Bill and thus left the stage clear 
for the introduction of that of his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Linlithgow- 
shire (Mr. M‘Lagan). Like his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Fordyce) who had just sat 
down, he looked upon that Bill as a 
compromise, and he thought it might, 
—— be a wiseone. He trusted that 

is right hon. and learned Friend the 
Lord Advocate would endeavour, when 
the Bill was passing through Commit- 
tee, to amend it by giving some ad- 
ditional power to the tenants of obtaining 
speedy compensation for the damage 

one by game. He could say, from his 
own experience at the last election, that 
there was no question which attracted 
more attention in Scotland than the 
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question of the Game Laws, not merely 
among the proprietors of land and their 
tenants, but among the people them- 
selves, who felt that there was a great 
destruction by game of food which 
| would otherwise be available for the use 
of the people. Therefore, the question 
was removed from the position it used 
to occupy, as one chiefly interesting to 
the sportsman and the tenant. There 
was, doubtless, considerable injury in- 
flicted by the unnecessary consumption 
of food which would otherwise be used as 
food by the people. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he could 
fully confirm the statements made by the 
hon. Members who had addressed the 
House upon that subject, that the ques- 
tion of the Game Laws was one that had 
attracted very considerable attention in 
Scotland, and he trusted that leave would 
be given to bring in the Bill. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
was no objection to the hon. Member for 
Linlithgowshire bringing in his Bill. He 
should reserve any observations he might 
have to make upon it until it was brought 
up for a second reading. 





Motion agreed to. 

Bill to amend the Game Laws of Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. M‘Lagay, Mr. 
Forpyce, and Mr. Orr Ewine. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 32.] 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolution [Feb. 26] reported. 


Mr. AtpERMAN LUSK rose to call the 
attention of the House to the Supple- 
mental Vote passed last evening, and 
now being reported to the House. He 
alluded particularly to the large sum 
of £11,738 paid for public buildings, and 
to ask how it came to pass that so large a 
sum had to be paid for arbitration claims 
in connection with Westminster Bridge ? 
He also commented on the increased 
charge of £17,200 for the constabulary 
force in Ireland, on the charge for new 
pensions and retiring allowances con- 
nected with Irish Law Courts, and on 
the addition of £18,000 to the outlay 
on printing and stationery, contending 
that some explanation of those items 
was required, and objecting generally to 
a Supplementary Estimate. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he should like to 
know whether the hon. Gentleman, 
in whose name Notice of a Question 
| stood on the Paper that evening with 
| 
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regard to the supply of Australian pre- 
served meat at 6d. per Ib. to the Navy— 
the charge for English preserved meat 
being 11d. per Ib.—was aware of his own 
experience that the Australian was better 
than the English meat. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK: I shall an- 
swer the noble Lord’s Question when we 
come to discuss Vote 2 of the Navy 
Estimates. 

Mr. DILLWYN remarked that the 
present discussion was irregular. He 
complained that Supply should have 
been taken on Friday evening, contrary 
to the spirit of the arrangement which 
he understood had been entered into 
some years ago, when Supply was fixed 
as the first Order, with a view to enable 
private Members to bring forward their 
Notices of Motion. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was open to 
the Government, in accordance with the 
arrangement to which his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dillwyn) referred, to take Supply 
on Fridays, unless they had given an 
intimation previously that they did not 
intend to do so; but that there might be 
no misunderstanding about the matter 
he had given Notice in the early part of 
Friday evening last that he intended to 
bring forward a Supplementary Esti- 
mate. In reply to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Alderman 
Lusk), he had to state that, although, 
as far as he was concerned, he had, since 
he entered upon his present Office, en- 
deavoured to carry out the wholesome 
rule that there should be a distinct un- 
derstanding with any person who entered 
into a contract with the Government as 
to the amount of remuneration which he 
should receive, there had been some 
mistake made by former Governments 
on the point with reference to West- 
minster Bridge. The claims made in 
consequence on the Treasury in connec- 
tion with that work had to be referred to 
arbitration, and the amount of the award 
was that which was set down in the 
Supplementary Estimate, besides which 
the Government, he was sorry to say, 
would have to pay all the costs of the 
reference, which amount would be em- 
bodied in the'general charge for the 
year. As to the charge for printing, he 
must admit that it was very heavy; but 
he must, at the same time, remind hon. 
Members that the expense under that 
head was one which they themselves in 
a great measure created, who were con- 
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stantly asking for information which had 
to be printed and circula The only 
way to diminish the expenditure for 
printing was by a little forbearance on 
the part of Members themselves. There 
was always an indisposition on the part 
of the Government to refuse Returns, 
because it looked as if there existed a 
desire to conceal something. The mere 
——— of the Returns cost a good 

eal, and when they were laid upon the 
table hon. Members might with advan- 
tage consider whether any urgent neces- 
sity existed for printing and distributing 
them. His own conviction was that a 
great many hon. Members did not pass 
their time in reading these Returns. 
That day, for instance, they had re- 
ceived nearly 500 clearly printed pages 
of evidence relating to two Election Pe- 
titions. He should be curious to know 
by this day week whether any hon. Mem- 
bers had read these through ; if not, it 
was plain that a very large expenditure 
had been unnecessarily incurred. With 
regard to the Irish Constabulary, it was 
not surprising, in the state in which Ire- 
land had been for some time past, that 
the force should have been brought up 
to its full complement, and, having to 
maintain this armed force, everybody, he 
thought, must agree that the best thing 
was to arm them in the best manner, so 
as to impress people with the conviction 
that they were efficient and capable of 
putting down disturbances. The last 
question put to him had reference to the 
re-organizing, under the Act 30 & 31 Viet. 
ce. 129, of the Courts of Justice in Ireland. 
There was no process, he was sorry to 
say, in its immediate operation so expen- 
sive as that of reforming anything con- 
nected with the law. The legal profes- 
sion had a great idea of vested interests 
and vested rights, and the moment any 
change was proposed, everybody in- 
sisted that he had a perfect right to re- 
main as he was before. Whether his 
position had been one of idleness or of 
usefulness seemed quite immaterial ; if 
he were touched in any way he de- 
manded compensation. Unfortunately, in 
recent times there had been a disposition 
to comply very readily with this sort of 
claim, for the purpose, as it was de- 
scribed, of getting the Bill comfortably 
through the House. It would have 
been better very often to resist such 
claims, and to press the measure on the 
ground of public necessity. In this 
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case, however, the Act, had been passed, 
compensation had been granted under 
it, and all that could be done was to 
carry out the arrangement. In some 
particulars the apparent increase of Esti- 
mate would be only nominal, for the in- 
crease of salary was in substitution for 
fees which would in future be paid, not 
to the officer, but into the Consolidated 
Fund. There was, also, a transfer of 
charge from other funds to the Vote. 
The three causes which he had now 
explained together occasioned a charge 
of £19,000; and it appeared to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the best and 
most distinct way of bringing the matter 
forward was in the shape of a Supple- 
mentary Estimate, so that the House 
might have before it any increase in the 
expenditure. His hon. Friend viewed 
Supplementary Estimates with dislike. 
But if the House were to adopt that 
view, the only possible course would be 
to bring forward very outside Estimates in 
the first instance ; and he was sorry to sa: 

that when once an Estimate was voted, 
everybody concerned in spending appa- 
rently thought it his duty to get rid of 
the money to the full extent of the Vote. 
The better course, therefore, was to 


frame the original Estimates as closely | Se 


as possible to the probable requirements; 
and if afterwards it became necessary to 
provide for an excess, to bring it forward 
in a shape that admitted of its being 
examined and inquired into by hon. 
Members. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he hoped 
the warning just given by the Secretary 
tothe Treasury with regard to the mania 
of moving for Returns would not be 
thrown away upon a new House. He 
might speak freely on this matter, for 
during the seventeen years he had been 
in the House he had only moved for one 
Return; it was contained on a single 
sheet of paper, and he would candidly 
admit that he believed it was nearly 
useless. The great body of the Returns 
published were not only useless but mis- 
chievous, for they produced a feeling of 
despair upon the Members. One very 
hard-working Member of the House told 
him that if fewer Returns were published 
he should read a great many more of 
them. The only way of checking the 
multiplication of these Papers would be 
the adoption of some salutary rule, under 
which the Member moving for the Re- 
turn would be obliged to pay a percent- 
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age of the expenditure involved in its 
production. 
Resolution agreed to. 


BURIALS REGULATION BILL. 


Acts read ; considered in Committee, 
(in the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Law which regulates the Burial 
of Persons in England not belonging to the Es- 
tablished Church. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Havrietp, Mr. Cuarces 
Resp, Mr. Henry Ricwarp, and Mr, Canpiisu. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33, 


House adjourned at half 
after Nine o’clock. 


eens 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 3rd March, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Szrect Comarrer — General 
Valuation, é&c. (Ireland). 

Pustic Burs—Ordered ; First Reading—Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act Amendment * [34]; 
Life Insurance Companies [35]; Game Laws 
(Scotland) (No. 2) [36]. 

cond Reading — Sunday Trading [5]; Elec- 
tion Expenses [7] negatived. 


BAYSWATER MARKET AND BATHS 
BILL. (by Order.) SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS moved that the 
Bill be read a second time upon that day 
six months. This was a Bill for the 
establishment of a market and baths 
between Westbourne Grove and West- 
bourne Park, in the parish of Padding- 
ton, and for this purpose four persons, 
whose names were mentioned in the 
Bill, were incorporated, with power to 
take land compulsorily. The addresses 
of these persons were unknown, and he 
had tried in vain to find them. The 
promoters of the scheme proposed to take 
certain land belonging to the vestry and 
the trustees of the poor of the parish of 
Paddington. They also sought powers 
to build houses upon the frontage of 
this land. Five years was the period 
they asked for the completion of the 
works, and after the market and baths 
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were constructed they wished to be 
allowed to hold them for ninety-nine 
years, or to be permitted to sell or dis- 
pose of them to a corporation or other 
persons. The objections to the Bill 
were very numerous. First of all, there 
was not the slightest necessity for a 
market in the locality, nor did the in- 
habitants demand any such thing. The 
affair was, in fact, a mere building 
speculation. The parish authorities 
opposed the measure, because they were 
to be deprived of land which they held 
for behoof of the poor, merely to acom- 
modate certain private and unknown 
speculators who desired to turn the 
scheme to their individual profit. Those 
who promoted the Bill poited to Lam- 
beth as an instance of the good that was 
gained by the establishment in the 
metropolis of markets like the one pro- 

sed. It was quite true that the mar- 
Fret at Lambeth served very useful pur- 
poses; but the case of Paddington was 
very different from that of Lambeth. 
The latter had a very poor population to 
whom the market was a convenience, 
but the former was a district filled 
almost entirely with houses of a first- 
class character, which were inhabited by 
rich people, whose convenience was 
amply provided for by a large number 
of shops of every description. This 
proposed market was to be placed in a 
situation where there was a very great 
traffic of cabs and omnibuses, and would 
prove an obstruction. Moreover, it was 
the intention of the promoters to open 
up Westbourne Park, and make it a 
thoroughfare—a step that would seri- 
ously diminish the value of the house 
property in that neighbourhood, as the 
people who lived there had taken up 
their residence in that spot on account 
of its quietness and its retired situation. 
Apart, however, from these objections, 
there was one which took precedence of 
them all; and that was that it was not 
the practice of Parliament to give com- 
pulsory powers to any company merely 
for the advancement of a purely private 
speculation. They had an instance of 
this in what occurred not long ago. 
A proposal was made by some private 
speculators to pull down the houses in 
the narrow part of the Strand, in front 
of Holywell Street, for the purpose of 
erecting a large hotel. When the Bill 


came under the consideration of Lord 
Redesdale that noble Lord declared that 
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Parliament would never give such a 
power to private speculators; and that 
it would be very unfair to throw upon 
the parish the immense expense of 
opposing such a measure before a Select 
Committee. The. Bill was accordingly 
thrown out upon the Standing Orders, 
and this was what he (Mr. Chambers) 
wished the House to do upon the present 
occasion. The inhabitants of Padding- 
ton had instructed him to say that they 
did not want the proposed market ; that 
it would be a nuisance to the neighbour- 
bood, and would seriously deteriorate the 
value of property, and that the vestry 
ought not to be deprived of the land 
which they held for behoof of the poor, 
and which was yearly increasing in value. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House 
would reject the Bill, and not allow it to 
go before a Select Committee. 

Coronet SYKES seconded the Motion. 
He had no hesitation in saying that the 
proposal of the promoters of this scheme 
was an ow upon the people of 
Paddington. It was a mere jobbing 
speculation on the part of persons, whose 
very names were unknown, to rob the 
poor in order to advance their own 
interests. He was sure the good sense 
of the House would never grant such a 
demand. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(J/r Thomas Cham- 
bers.) 


Tramways Bill. 


Question, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
Bill put off for six months. 


METROPOLITAN STREET TRAMWAYS 
BILL. (by Order.) SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. PEASE moved that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 
He said he did so simply because no 
other Member had placed any notice of 
——— to this project on the Paper. 

e other evening the House, on consti- 

tutional grounds, refused to allow a Bill 
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to be introduced by a noble Lord; and 
there was an equally important constitu- 
tional question at stake in connection 
with this Bill—namely, whether or not 
the House would grant permission to 
a private company to monopolize a 
large portion, and in some cases one- 
half of the roadway of some of the 
chief thoroughfares of the metropolis. 
The House would have to judge whether 
this could be done without seriously 
affecting the public interests and greatly 
damaging the public convenience. There 
was a Motion on the Paper to refer this 
Bill to a Select Committee, but he thought 
the House would come to a much better 
decision than any Committee. Hitherto 
the history of tramways in the metro- 
polis had been one of failure and disas- 
ter. The first scheme of the kind that 
ever was proposed was rejected in 1858, 
and in 1861 upon the proposal being re- 
vived, it was thrown out without a di- 
vision. Again in 1866-7 a Tramway Bill 
was rejected upon the Standing Orders, 
and in the following Session it met with 
a similar fate at the hands of the House 
itself without a division. Trial of the 
tramway system had been made in the 
Westminster Bridge Road and Victoria 
Street, and in Bayswater Road, but with- 
out success, and ultimately the rails were 
pulled up and the schemes altogether 
abandoned, all parties agreeing that it 
was altogether unsuited to the thorough- 
fares of the metropolis. Had the parties 
who promoted this Bill confined their 
Laer a to Kennington Road he should 
probably not have objected, but they 
proposed to lay down tramways in West- 
minster Bridge Road, where the traffic 
was very great, and where great public 
inconvenience would be the result. They 
were told that the system worked well 
in New York, but it was to be remem- 
bered that neither in Fifth Avenue nor 
in Broadway of that city, which were 
chief thoroughfares, were there any 
tramways. Moreover, the people of 
New York were in a measure compelled 
to use tramways on account of the state 
of the pavement which, according to 
Mr. Sala, was so execrable that hansom 
cabs could not traverse the streets. 
Copenhagen was also cited as an instance 
of the good working of the tramway 
system, but it would be well to bear in 
mind that more carriages passed up and 
down Westminster Road in the course 
of a day than were to be found in all 
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Copenhagen. Were the rails laid along- 
side the road they would seriously inter. 
fere with the business of the tradesmen 
and merchants along the route, for it 
would prevent carriages from standin; 

before their shop doors; and well 
prevent carts from being loaded and 
unloaded with their goods. If, on the 
other hand, the rails were laid in the 
middle of the road the progress of 
vehicles would be seriously interrupted, 
and drivers would have continually to 
cross and re-cross the rails. The narrow 
part of the Westminster Bridge Road 
was only 37 feet 6 inches wide, and if the 
tramway were laid in the centre only 
14 feet would be left on each side for 
other vehicles. In Palace Road the 
width was only 29 feet. In Stangate the 
width was only 13 feet 10 inches. He 
was told that the rails to be used by this 
company were very superior to those 
which were laid down by George Francis 
Train. There certainly was some dif- 
ference between them, but it was not 
such as to warrant any argument being 
based upon them in favour of the Bill. 
No one could deny that after the rail 
had been down a short time the rail on 
the blocks of granite would be three 
or four inches above the road, and would 
be dangerous to any carriage that was 
driven over the rails. He begged to re- 
mind the House that the Metropolitan 
Police Bill which had recently been 
passed placed in the hands of the Com- 
missioner of Police great powers for the 
purpose of regulating the traffic, and 
these powers would, to a large extent, 
be rendered nugatory if they now placed 
half their streets in the hands of a pri- 
vate company. But it was urged that 
these tramways would be a great benefit 
to the working classes. On that plea he 
had supported the experiment made of 
a tramway along the Old North Road, 
one of the widest highways of Darling- 
ton, but after a shdért time everybody 
came to the conclusion that it was only 
a great nuisance, and it was taken up. 
But let them look a little into the bene- 
fits which were to be conferred on work- 
ing men by this scheme. There would 
be two carriages morning and evening, 
at the rate of 4d. a mile, which would, 
allowing sixty to the carriage, accom- 
modate 120 workmen. For the rest of 
the working men and the public there 
was a minimum charge of 3d. a mile, so 
that the plea was simply absurd, and 
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would not for a moment compare with 
facilities afforded by the railway com- 
panies—the Metropolitan having agreed 
to run workmen’s trains morning and 
evening, charging 1d. for the whole dis- 
tance from Kensington to Trinity ne 
Tower Hill. For these reasons, he hoped 
the House would reject the measure, 
and not throw upon the objectors the 
expense of fighting the Bill before a 
Select Committee. 
Mr. LOCKE seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.””—(J/r. Pease.) 


Captrary GROSVENOR said, although 
he rose for the purpose of asking the 
House to take an entirely different view of 
the case from that which had been taken 
by the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, he (Captain Grosvenor) could not 
affect to feel surprised at the preju- 
dice which ahi against the tram- 
way system when he considered that it 
was associated in the public mind with 
the recollection of that obnoxious agi- 
tator, Mr. George Francis Train. That 
gentleman obtained leave to lay down 
various tramways, and not satisfied with 
constituting himself a public nuisance by 
his manner, tone, and general method of 
procedure he laid down his rails upon a 
principle so faulty as to threaten the de- 
struction of any carriage with ordinary 
wheels that ventured upon their track. 
He would remind the House, however, 
that it was not Mr. Train who was now 
applying for power to lay down tram- 
ways, nor did the promoters intend to 
revive the imperfect invention of that 
gentleman. They proposed to pursue a 
course in every way the opposite of 
his. First, by every means to conciliate 
the public; and, secondly, to lay down 
rails in such a manner that they could 
not by any possibility obstruct the ordi- 
nary traffic. The interests of the com- 
pany itself, as well as the strict pro- 
vision in the Bill, guaranteed that this 
would be done—because if the rails were 
not laid down in a manner which com- 
mended itself to the public, they would 
have to be taken up again at great ex- 
pense. As regarded the practicability of 
the project, it had long since been es- 
tablished by actual experience. Dar- 
i n had been referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down as an 
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instance of the failure of the system, but 
for his part he would adduce the case of 
Birkenhead, where it had been amply 
tried, and was a great success. An at- 
tempt had been made by some interested 
persons in Birkenhead to do away with 
the tramways on the ground that they 
were an inconvenience, but the jury be- 
fore whom the case was tried declared 
that they were not a nuisance but an ad- 
vantage; and the verdict was confirmed 
by acclamation in the town. That was 
in 1865, and from that time up to 
the present Birkenhead had enjoyed the 
use of the tramways. The prejudice, 
therefore, which existed ainst the 
name of Mr. Train should not be allowed 
to stand in the way of effecting a great 

ublic improvement. Who were the ob- 
jectors to the proposal? The proprietors 
of the public vehicles that at present 
plied in the thoroughfares of the me- 
tropolis. From what these gentlemen 
said, one would suppose that London 
was supplied with better and cheaper 
means of locomotion than any other city 
in the world, instead of something like 
the reverse being the case. These om- 
nibus proprietors who now opposed tram- 
ways, had not been always of opinion 
that they were mischievous. On the 
contrary, he found from the Report 
of the General Omnibus Company of 
1857 that their chief engineer was in 
favour of the tramway system; and, in 
The Times of November 20 in that year 
he had seen it stated that the company 
were about to expend £50,000 of their 
surplus capital in laying down tramways 
for their own use. The fact that the 
directors had not carried out their inten- 
tion he re; ed as a loss both to them- 
selves and the public. His object in 
mentioning this was to show that the 
omnibus company who now objected to 
tramways had really approved of their 
principle. It seemed to him that the 
practical objections to this Bill were 
very difficult to find, and though he had 
listened with attention to the statement 
of the hon. Member for Durham (Mr. 
Pease) he had not been much assisted 
in getting at these objections. One state- 
ment made by the hon. Gentleman was 
to the effect that the streets of London 
were too narrow for the successful appli- 
cation of the tramway system. An an- 
swer to that was to be found in the 
practice of foreign cities where tramways 
were common, although the streets were 
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narrow and also crowded. Apart from 
this, however, the Bill did not contem- 
plate the introduction of tramways into 
any thoroughfare that could properly be 
called both crowded and narrow. The 
vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
had petitioned against an analogous 
measure on the ground that they ob- 
jected to giving up a portion of the pub- 
lic way to a company of speculators. 
This was not a question, however, of 
giving up a portion of the thoroughfares ; 
for after the tramway was laid down the 
public would have precisely the same 
rights over the roadway as at present. 
The only right the vestry would give up 
was that of paying for the maintenance 
of that portion of the road used by the 
company. It was urged that the pro- 
moters were speculators, and that they 
ought not to be encouraged; but he did 
not think the House would be inclined 
unduly to curtail the spirit of legitimate 
enterprize. It was gratifying to find 
that, with one exception, the vestries 
concerned on the other side of the water, 
appreciating the advantages which would 
thus be conferred upon the ratepayers, 
gave their cordial support to the pro- 
moters of the Bill. He felt confident 
that, taking into consideration the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, the in- 
ducements held out to the promoters 
by special Standing Orders to proceed 
with their Bill, and the money which 
had been spent in bringing matters to 
this stage, the House would at all 
events afford the promoters the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a fair and candid 
consideration of their scheme. This was 
all that the promoters asked, and all 
that they required in order to prove that 
the realization of their scheme would 
confer a substantial and unqualified be- 
nefit upon all classes of the community. 
Mr. LOCKE said, he was not sur- 
prised at the support which the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster (Cap- 
tain Grosvenor) gave the Bill when he 
considered that the scheme did not pro- 
pose to carry the tramways into West- 
minster. But on behalf of the people of 
Southwark, who were directly interested, 
he (Mr. Locke) was there to oppose the 
measure. Unfortunately with regard to 
private Bills, nobody seemed to know 
anything about them. It was very diffi- 
cult to ascertain, for instance, who were 
for and who against such Bills. In the 


present case they were told that a num- 
Captain Grosvenor 
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ber of philanthropists had banded them- 
selves together for the purpose of bene- 
fiting the public at He, for his 

art, however, must acknowledge that 

e had never seen one of those so-called 
benefactors in his life. He believed 
that, in this instance, a good many of 
them came from across the Atlantic, 
and they came according to their own 
account in order to benefit the British 
public; but he hoped the British public 
would be able to estimate these _ 
posals at their true worth. These philan- 
thropists maintained that the tram- 
ways would be flush with the road, but 
how could any tramway having a ve 
in it for a flange to run in be flush with 
the road? The difficulty with regard to 
Mr. Train’s tramways was, that no car- 
riage could pass over them without 
danger, and sometimes accidents were 
the result. The Court of Queen’s Bench 
having declared them a nuisance they 
had to be taken up. He had taken the 
trouble to go to Kennington to look at the 
plans and the model of the rails of the 
proposed tramway, in order to see whe- 
ther they fulfilled the description given 
of them in the Notice Papers of the 
House. He had found that the tram- 
way was not flush with the roadway, and 
that the same kind of inconvenience 
would oceur as occurred in reference to 
Mr. Train’s tramway, though perhaps it 
would not be to the same extent. These 
philanthropists would monopolize the 
road. [‘‘No, no!?] What he called mo- 
nopolizing a road was this—that the 
tramway upon which the carriages were 
to run would be so laid down that the 
vehicles passing along them could by no 
possibility turn out of the way, for there 
were flanges to the wheels. If this was 
not ‘‘ monopolizing”’ part of the road, he 
did not know what he was to understand 
by monopoly. He would call to the 
minds of hon. Members the state of 
Westminster Bridge when it was first 
thrown open to the public, and when no 
vehicle could cross from side to side of 
the road, the centre being appropriated 
to heavy traffic. Everybody objected to 
that state of things, but no one moved in 
the matter except himself, and he asked 
a Question—indeed he believed that he 
kept on asking it about once a fortnight 
throughout the Session. He spoke to 
his right hon. Friend, the then First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. W. Cowper) 
upon the matter, and what he heard from 
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him was, that Mr. Page was ena- 
moured of the plan, that he (the First 
Commissioner) did not approve of it, and 
that it would in time go. Now it had 
gone, and they had an opportunity of 
seeing what Westminster Bridge was 
with the tramway gone. He asked the 
House to consider where it was proposed 
that these tramways should go in South- 
wark. They were to start from West- 
minster Bridge, and go along York 
Road, which was not a very wide road; 
they were to cross Waterloo Road, and 
were then to go the whole length of Stam- 
ford Street, then to cross Blackfriars Road 
into Southwark Street, and thence along 
Southwark Bridge Road to the bridge. 
He could not conceive a greater incon- 
venience than that of a company mono- 
polizing these roads, which formed a 
rincipal line of communication between 
estminster and the City. If the Bill 
were passed hon. Members, on taking 
this new and quick route, would have 
those tremendous vehicles of the com- 
pany rushing along their road and sub- 
jecting them to all kinds of danger; and 
it was not shown that any particular 
class of people would be benefited by it. 
It was indeed said that it would be a 
great thing for the working classes; but 
this was said by the philanthropists ; and 
no doubt it would Me a great good to 
these last-named ple. There had 
lately been great difficulty in floating 
anything; there was no buoyancy in 
the British public; but when any con- 
cern could be got to float no doubt it 
was a good thing for those who got it 
off. It was said that if the thing did 
not pay the company would give it up; 
but who was to make them give it up? 
and they all knew possession was nine 
points of the law. He should like to 
know who would be the man to “bell 
the cat” and turn the company out of 
our narrow streets. His plan was not 
to let them in. The philanthropists said 
that they must adopt this scheme because 
so many places had adopted it. It was 
said that it had been adopted in America. 
Now he (Mr. Locke) had never been 
there, but the other day he heard a 
gentleman speak who was very fond of 
America, and doated upon American in- 
stitutions, and he said that the greatest 
nuisance was these tramways in Phila- 
delphia. Paris also appeared in the pro- 
gramme of the philanthropists, and it was 
stated in their document that they had 
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a tramway from Paris to Boulogne. 
es hon. Memser: Bois de Boulogne. | 
0, it was “Boulogne.” Every hon. 
Member knew that there was a little 
a a short distance out of Paris 
called Boulogne; and the company had 
used the name of this place, and left the 
ignorant to imagine that the tramway 
went all the way to the town of Boulogne, 
and greatly facilitated the communication 
between Paris and England. Now, where 
were the tramways laid down in Paris? 
They started close to the Place de Car- 
rousel, which was a large open space, and 
they ran along by the river on an im- 
mensely wide road ; and in this way they 
t to St. Cloud, and, he believed, also to 
ersailles. The case might have been 
somewhat parallel to London if there had 
been tramways along the Boulevards— 
which, by-the-by, were perhaps twice 
as wide as any street in London; but 
though Baron Haussmann was a bold 
man, yet he had never attempted this, 
and he (Mr. Locke) firmly believed that 
were he to attempt to lay down a tram- 
way along the Boulevard, even with the 
Emperor to back him, the public would 
not submit to it. There was no tram- 
way in Paris along any street in which 
there was a large traffic, though there 
was no better managed city; nor any 
where there were more omnibuses, nor 
where it was more necessary that the 
working classes should be accommo- 
dated. In his opinion there was no ne- 
cessity for this Bill going to a Commit- 
tee, because hon. Members could well 
judge of the question from their own 
knowledge of the state of the public 
roads. In his opinion the steamboat 
and omnibus accommodation were amply 
sufficient to supply all the public wants 
along the line which he had pointed out, 
through which it was the intention of 
the Company to lay down these trams in 
the borough of Southwark, and he hoped 
that the House would vote that the Bill 
should be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to 
give his testimony as an independent 
witness to the value of tramways. Al- 
though up to a recent period he had 
been much prejudiced against them, 
his recent experience of their work- 
ing in New York and New Orleans had 
led him to the conclusion that they 
were of the greatest public utility. The 
hon. Member for Durham (Mr. Pease) 
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had quoted Mr. Sala as a conclusive 
authority on the subject; but although 
one who appreciated light literature and 
admired Mr. Sala’s ability, he contended 
that Mr. Sala’s fault was that of a sen- 
sational writer who could do nothing 
unless he laid on the colours thick. Mr. 
Sala was a most amusing companion at 
the breakfast table; but he was about 
the last writer in England upon whose 
testimony he would rely, or to whom 
any Member, having respect for his 
— as a legislator, should go for 
acts on a matter of grave importance. 
Mr. Sala’s description of New York was 
extravagant and nothing but a carica- 
ture, the result of Mr. Sala’s playfulness 
of style. He said this from what he had 
seen during five weeks’ residence in the 
City of New York. The tramways 
would be of the greatest use to all 
classes, and the argument that the two 
workmen’s cars would carry only 120 
= during the day was fallacious, 
ecause the passengers would not ride 
the whole length of the line, and would 
most probably be replaced four times in 
ajourney. The fact was that the tram 
ways in New York and elsewhere were 
of the greatest value to the working 
classes. He admitted that some of the 
American tramways were faulty, but the 
majority of those he passed over in car- 
riages did not obstruct the passage of 
the wheels in the least. He knew that 
in New Orleans the tramways were an 
immense property, and he believed that 
there was hardly a town in America of 
40,000 inhabitants in which there was 
not a street tramway. He asked, would 
there be any harm in sending the mat- 
ter to a Select Committee, so that they 
might not legislate upon any absurd 
prejudice or false statement? The rea- 
son why tramways were not generally 
adopted in Paris was that the system of 
‘correspondence’ was perfect, and one 
of the cheapest in the world. He, like 
the hon. Toohen for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke), did not believe in philanthropists, 
but he did believe in speculators, and it 
would not be worthy of the House to be 
carried away by an idle sneer against a 
class of men who had done so much for 
England. Our railways and many other 
most important social undertakings were 
entirely the result of private speculation. 

Mr. LAIRD said, he could give his 
most emphatic testimony to the value of 
street tramways. Some years ago one 
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was laid down in Birkenhead, and the 
mode of working was at first greatly 
complained of. The rails were there- 
upon removed and replaced by others, 
and from that time there had been no 
complaint. Now, nothing would occa- 
sion a greater annoyance to the inhabi- 
tants of Birkenhead than that the street 
railways should be removed. They ran 
from the Ferry to the very heart of the 
town, and were a convenience to thou- 
sands of working men. He himself was 
constantly riding through the streets of 
the town, but he never found that there 
was any danger or inconvenience aris- 
ing from the tramway. There was ano- 
ther street railway in Liverpool, which 
ran by the six miles of docks, and it was 
a great accommodation, and he had 
never heard of any inconvenience arising 
from it. 

Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE said,. he 
wished to express the opinion of the 
Board of Trade that this Bill ought to 
be referred to a Select Committee, and 
to state that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works entertained the same opinion. 
The question then before them was not 
whether the scheme proposed was all 
that could be wished, but whether, con- 
sidering the testimony borne to the 
value of tramways by the last two 
speakers, the subject did not deserve in- 
quiry. He could support the view taken 
by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maguire) from his own experience of 
tramways in America; he had never 
experienced any shock when passing 
over the line in a private carriage. He 
fully concurred as to the advantages 
derived from tramways [in = America. 
There was scarcely a town in that coun- 
try which was without a tramway, and 
he saw no reason why a good system of 
trams should not be tried in the less 
crowded thoroughfares of the metropo- 
lis. There were no less than three Bills 
now before the House which proposed 
that forty-one miles of tramways should 
be laid down in the suburbs, and he un- 
derstood that it was the intention of the 
hon. Member for Frome (Mr. T. Hughes) 
to move to refer all these Bills to the same 
Committee, and that the Standing Orders 
should be suspended, so as to permit 
anybody whatever to oppose the Bills 
without being objected to on the ground 
of locus standi. On the part of the Go- 
vernment he should support that Motion, 
he hoped therefore that the Bill would 
be read a second time. 
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Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
his experience of the American tram- 
ways had been quite the opposite of that 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Maguire). Tramways were possible in 
the United States only because the streets 
were very broad, ran at right angles, 
and were but little encumbered by traffic. 
If tramways were so advantageous as 
had been stated, why did not the most 
enterprizing people in the world lay them 
down in Broadway? In Montreal, the 
only tramway that paid was one that 
ran from one end of the town to the 
other, and it paid because in some parts 
the roads were so narrow that people 
were obliged to use the tramway to 
make their journey. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Westminster (Captain 
Grosvenor) had said that if the tram 
were found to be a public inconvenience 
it would not pay, and then the company 
would have to remove it; but if the 
company monopolized the road, as the 
Montreal tram did, the line would be 
sure to pay, because the public would be 
obliged to use it. It was said that if 
tramways were adopted, the inhabitants 
would have to keep only half the width 
of the roads in repair; but then the half 
would have the traffic upon it doubled, 
because the traffic would be diverted 
from the tramway to the common road; 
so that the cost of machinery of the road 
borne by the parish would be much the 
same as it wasnow. Another objection 
was the stopping of the ordinary traffic 
by the police to allow the passengers to 
get from the trams to the pathway. The 
danger of the trams was notorious. He 
had recently heard of a gentleman’s 
carriage being smashed to pieces through 
being unable to get off the line in time ; 
and when in New York, he had heard of 
forty accidents occurring in one day. He 
had himself driven before a car on a 
tram, and it reminded him of nothing 
as much as flying before an express train 
at full speed. 

Mr. BAKER said, he strongly ob- 
jected to the measure, and must oppose 
the second reading. The proposed trams 
ran into Essex, although the title referred 
only to the metropolis. As the measure 
stood trams might be extended even into 
Sussex. There was a part of the road 
between Whitechapel and Stratford so 
narrow that it was called ‘‘the funnel,” 
and let the police do their best to regu- 
late the ce, it would be impossible, 
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if this tramway were established, but that 
accidents would be greatly increased. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he thought 
it was very inconvenient to decide ques- 
tions of this sort in the House. As the 
testimony with regard to the working of 
tramways in New York and elsewhere 
were most conflicting, the proper course 
would be to send the Bill to a Commit- 
tee. They could not have before them 
in the House the plans and sections 
necessary to determine the matter, and 
surely it was not because ten years ago 
an objectionable plan was brought for- 
ward, that they should now decide against 
any plan whatever. At present the work- 
ing classes in London travelled great 
distances on foot, and anyone who de- 
vised a plan by which they could be 
relieved of this necessity must be re- 
garded as a public benefactor. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR said, that most of 
the arguments against proceeding fur- 
ther with the measure, reminded him of 
those which were formerly used against 
railways. He had travelled in street 
tramways in the crowded thoroughfares 
of New York, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that if the system were once 
fairly introduced into the metropolis, 
such advantage would result, that every- 
body would be opposed to its withdrawal. 
He hoped the measure would be allowed 
to go to a Select Committee. 

rp CLAUD HAMILTON said, that 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke) in his description of the tram- 
way in Paris, had omitted a most im- 
portant point, which was that it ran at 
right angles to the four or five bridges 
over which the entire traffic of the city 
passed. When he met the hon. Gentle- 
man in Paris at the time of the Exhibi- 
tion those bridges were crowded with 
carriages, which crossed the tramway 
diagonally without slackening their 
speed; and he wanted to know whether 
his hon. Friend had ever heard of an 
accident having occurred there. He 
thought it hard that any well-considered 
plan should inherit the prejudice which 
had been created by the scheme of Mr. 
Train. 

Mr. Atprrman LAWRENCE said, 
admitting that the question of rails or 
or carriages or of the public advantage 
of tramways was a proper one for a 
Committee, he entertained a strong 
preliminary objection to the measure 
—he objected to giving up a por- 
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tion of the public streets to any pri- 
vate company. If the scheme were a 
good one the road ought to be under the 
control of the public authorities ; the 
most that should be done was to let it to 
a company. He hoped the Board of 
Trade would protect the interests of the 
public in that respect, and not allow a 
portion of the Queen’s highway to be 
alienated, as it would be, for ever by 
this Bill. 

Mr. WALTER said, if his vote on 
this question depended solely upon his 
experience of Mr. Train’s railway he 
would have given this proposal his un- 
qualified opposition. But, having wit- 
nessed the operation of the tramway 
system in almost every important town 
in North America, and knowing what 
was to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion, he felt unable to refuse his assent 
to sending the Bill to a Committee. He 
thought it would be of great importance 
to what sort of a Committee the Bill 
should be referred, as this was a ques- 
tion which could only be decided pro- 
perly by experience, and the British 
public were very little conversant with 
the working of the tramway system. 
Our crowded thoroughfares in the City 
of London, and the more densely peopled 
portions of the metropolis were totally 
unsuited to it; but there were, never- 
theless, parts of the metropolitan area— 
for instance, the Stockwell Road, the 
Whitechapel Road, and many others of 
the less crowded thoroughfares in which 
a system of tramways would be an un- 
mixed benefit. It would, he thought, 
be the duty of any Committee to take a 
much ‘broader view than was opened by 
this Bill, and to see whether a much 
larger scheme might not be adopted in 
the outskirts of London without inter- 
fering with the crowded thoroughfares. 
As to what had been said of New York, 
you would not find a single gentleman 
there who would not bear testimony to 
the great advantage to the whole com- 
munity of the tramway system, and yet 
there had been a constant fight going on 
between the authorities of the town and 
the tramway companies about getting a 
tramway into Broadway. He remem- 
bered one Sunday morning finding the 
road in Broadway pulled up and a num- 
ber of men laying down tramway rails 
as fast as they could. The reason they 
did it on Sunday was because the courts 
of law could not grant an injunction to 
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Bill— Question. 


restrain them on that day. That was 
what some would think rather taking a 
Yankee advantage. But, when he re- 
turned to New York, he found the street 
restored to its normal condition and the 
tramway taken away. We might take 
a lesson from the Americans with re- 
spect to this matter. They were a prac- 
tical people, and they would no more 
allow a tramway to be put down in one 
of their crowded thoroughfares than 
they would dispense with them where 
they could be usefully applied. 

Mr. BREWER said, that the reason 
why the authorities of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, gave only avery qualified op- 
position to the proposal was because they 
considered that the traffic of London 
was one of the difficulties of the age. 
They doubted, however, whether it would 
be expedient to transfer the care of the 
roads from a public body to a private 
one. The substitution of a groove for a 
flange was considered a great improve- 
ment. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 209; Noes 
78: Majority 131. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Ordered, That the Metropolitan Street Tram- 
ways Bill and all other Metropolitan Street 
Tramways Bills be referred to the same Com- 
mittee ; and that all Petitioners who may pray to 
be heard by themselves, their Counsel or Agents, 
against any of the said Bills, be heard, without 
reference to any question of locus standi, upon 
the allegations contained in their Petitions, if 
they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bills against such Petitions. —(Mr. Thomas 
Hughes.) 


PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER RECESS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. AYRTON said, it might be con- 
venient to hon. Members if, in the ab- 
sence of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
he were to inform the House that, if the 
state of Public Business would admit, it 
was the intention of his right hon. Friend 
to move that the House, at its mom | 
on Tuesday, the 28rd inst., be adjourne 
until the Ist of April. 


ASSESSED RATES BILL.—QUESTION, 
In reply to Sir Micuart Hicxs-Bracu, 
Mr. AYRTON said, it was proposed 

to this Bill down for Monday instead 
of Thursday, but, if it should be found 
that it would be inconvenient to hon. 
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Members to discuss it on that day, the | offered for sale. The process was that 
Government would be prepared to con- | the goods should be seized and sold by 
sider any application on the subject. It | the authorities, the fines deducted from 
was very desirable, however, that the | the roceeds of the sale, and the surplus 
House should proceed with the second ‘handed over to the persons who had 
reading as soon as possible. _ broken the law. Some time ago, in or- 
|der to enforce the law, about 800 sum- 
SUNDAY TRADING BILL-[Buz5.] | monses were taken out in South London 
(Mr. Thomas Hughes, Lord Claud Hamilton.) | %gainst persons charged with that of- 
enoows READERS fence, 700 of those persons promised to 
f Te | abstain from Sunday trading, saying that 
Order for Second Reading read. | they should be thankful if all shops could 
Mr. THOMAS HUGHES, in moving | be closed; but the 100 remaining on 
the second reading of this Bill, said, he | the list completely defied the law. The 
desired shortly to remind the House of magistrates found they had not the power 
the position of the question to which it to make the law work, and the conse- 
related. Legislation on that question | quence, in regard to Sunday trading in 
had been recommended by two Select |the metropolis was that matters were 
Committees of the House of Commons, | getting worse and worse, and the law 
and one Select Committee of the House | was now deliberately broken week after 
of Lords; and the present Bill, or one| week in every street and square. He 
exactly similar, except on certain minor | should mention, perhaps, that since the 
points, was introduced by himself, and | statute of Charles IT., a small Act had 
read the second time without a division | been passed in the reign of Queen 
in that House in 1867, and again in| Anne enabling mackerel to be sold at 
1868; its second reading was carried on a | certain hours on Sunday, as also another 
a division by a majority of more than | Act regulating the baking trade. In 
2 to 1. ‘Two successive Secretaries|the year 1858 the then Archdeacon of 
of State under the last Government ap- | Middlesex (Archdeacon Sinclair) went 
proved of considering the Bill in Com- | carefully into this subject, and compiled 
mittee, and of legislation on the sub- | statistics showing that in certain districts 
ject; and he was authorized to say that | of the re then comprising a po- 
the present Government also thought | pulation of about 500,000, out of — 
it desirable to allow it to go into Com- | 13,000 shops 6,825, or more than ha 
mittee that it might be modified in the | the entire number, were kept open after 
second clause, on which the Bill chiefly | ten o’clock on Sunday morning. Since 
turned, and that some measure of| then matters had grown worse, trades- 
that kind ought to be passed. At pre- | men who formerly, in his own experience, 
sent the law in reference to Sunday | did little or no business on Sundays now 
trading rested upon the statute of the | systematically violated the law, unwil- 
29th of Charles II., and the lapse of | lingly in most cases, but driven on by 
more than 200 years since that Act was | the intense competition to which they 
passed had greatly changed the state of | were subject; and that was going on in 
— to which such legislation was ap- | all parts of London. Last Sunday he (Mr. 
plicable. Indeed, the position which that | Hughes) walked through a.small district 
Act occupied on the Statute-book was of | of the metropolis, and at the end of one 
itself sufficient to show that it was not | street he found the three shops adjoin- 
likely to be suited to modern circum-| ing each other open to the public, and 
stances, and required amendment, for it | their proprietors canvassing for business. 
stood between the Statute of Frauds and | Those shops were a butcher’s, a shoe 
the Act repealing the Writ de Heretico| shop, and a tinman’s. He remembered, 
Comburendo. The statute of Charles II. | a few years ago, when the butcher did 
prohibited the dealing on Sundays in| business in a quiet deprecatory way, and 
any article whatever, with the exception | his neighbours were closed; now he was 
of milk, up to nine o’clock a.m., and of | roaring ‘‘ Who'll buy” in the middle of 
cooked provisions in places properly li-| the street; the shoeman was polishing 
censed for their sale. The method pro-| shoes in his apron, showing however his 
vided by that Act for carrying out its | respect for the day by wearing his best 
principle was one that had been found | hat and coat; and the tinman’s door 
totally unworkable—namely, a fine of 5s.,| was open with goods deposited for sale 
levied in the first instance on the goods! round it. He firmly believed that what 
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Lord Russell said in 1866 was per- |there would be re Shaper ope of opi- 
fectly true—namely, that unless Parlia- |nion as to what trading — and what 
ment interposed to do something in this ought not to be permi on Sunday 
matter they ran great risk of losing Sun- morning, but that was a question on 
day altogether as a civil institution, for which only a Committee of that House 
he would not here treat of that day in its could —— decide. He would simply 
religious aspect. Much had been spoken | now say that the principle on which the 
and written about the want of reverence | Bill went was this—That all provisions 
for the law in England of late years, | of a perishable kind might be sold up to 
and no doubt there were many signs nine o’clock on Sunday morning; that 
which showed the fact to be so ; but how | cooked provisions and some other articles 
were they to expect the people in general | should be allowed to be sold up to ten 
to retain their respect for law when it was | o’clock ; and that certain of those arti- 
allowed to be openly broken week after cles, such as milk and cooked provisions, 
week, in every part of the metropolis, should also be allowed to be sold after 
without the Government or the local | one o’clock; but that between ten and 
authorities being able to stop its breach? one there should be no sale what- 
A correspondent of Zhe Times last autumn lever of any articles. It was said that 
gave a description of the great bird fair this legislation would specially affect 
near Bethnal Green. Thatdescription was what were called ‘‘ the dangerous clas- 
not exaggerated, and it showed that in a | ses’? — that there would be some dis- 
large district, including two churches, a|turbance in the metropolis if such a 
regular fair was held, in which not only measure as that were passed. He did 
fancy dogs and birds, but marine stores, | not believe that to be so in the least, and 
haberdashery, and other goods, were | he had given the question a good deal of 
sold not merely at an early hour but | careful attention; but even if it were the 
during the hours of Divine service. Par- | fact, he had yet to learn that Parliament 
liament, he maintained, was bound to | was bound to legislate only for the safe 





make the law in that matter such as they | 
believed would be for the good of the 
public, and also to give the local authori- 
ties the means of carrying it out. What, 
then, were the alternatives open to them? 
Firstly, they might sweep away all legis- 
lation on that subject, and leave Sunday 
trading entirely to the good sense of the 
community. He did not, however, be- 
lieve the House would agree to that. 
Secondly, they might strengthen the 


classes. It was, he held, absolutely ne- 
cessary to legislate on that question, and 
it was their duty to pass such laws in 
relation to it, as to other matters, as 
they conscientiously believed would be 
most beneficial to the whole community, 
whatever particular class they might 
please or displease. And if the present 
authorities or the present police were not 
sufficient to carry out the law so passed, 
let them be doubled, or, if that were 





Act of Charles IT. by imposing penalties | still found insufficient, let them be 
that could really be worked so as to doubled again. The old system of letting 
make that Act one which could be effec- | all these things take their course, hoping 
tually enforced in the metropolis and in | that they would come out right of them- 
other large towns. He would be sorry | selves, had been tried many years, and 
to see anything of that kind done. He | certainly in that metgopolis it had proved 
came, therefore, to the third alternative. la great failure. What the people wanted 
He thought it was better not to strengthen | in London, as elsewhere, was not less 
the Act of Charles II., and leave it} government but more. They wanted in 
simply as the governing statute on that many departments a stronger hand than 
subject. Still, as many persons felt great they now had; and as Parliament now 
attachment to that statute, they might for the first time represented every class, 
enact that, excepting so far as the Act of | and, therefore, had the whole country at 
Charles IT. was inconsistent with or was | its back, surely it ought to be able to 
altered by the provisions of that Bill, it legislate in the direction he had indi- 
should continue unrepealed. Then came | cated. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
the question, what were the proper mo-| by moving the second reading of the 
difications of that Act which ought now | Bill. 

to be sanctioned? ‘The second clause of| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
the present Bill stated what those pro- | ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
posed modifications were. No doubt|time.”—(Mr. Zhomas Hughes.) 


Mr. Thomas Hughes 
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Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he had not 
intended to address the House upon this 
Bill, but as no other Member appeared 
disposed to oppose the Bill at this stage, 
he would move its rejection. The ques- 
tion involved considerations connected 
both with political economy and with the 
liquor traffic, which ought to be kept 
distinct from mere Sabbatarian views; 
and he thought the better course would 
be to refrain from all partial legislation 
of that kind, which would only tend to 
make of their existing legislation on that 
subject ‘confusion worse confounded.” 
If the hon. Gentleman would draw up a 
Bill distinctly embodying his own views, 
instead of vainly attempting to reconcile 
the divergent opinions of incongruous 
parties, who would not be satisfied with 
that measure when it had passed, the 
House would then be enabled to deal 
with it. As the Bill now stood he 
strongly objected to it, and begged to 
move that it be read the second time 
that day six months. 

Mr. BRADY seconded the Amend- 
ment. He was sure from personal 
knowledge and observation that such a 
measure would be distasteful to the great 
majority of the people of London. It 
was a mistake to suppose that the 
Sabbath was less observed in the metro- 
polis now than it was twenty or thi 
years ago. The fact was that there was 
a much more satisfactory observance than 
was formerly the case. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Frome (Mr. Hughes) on a former 
occasion brought forward this measure 
to please a certain section of his Lambeth 
constituency, but he was at a loss to 
know why he had again brought forward 
the subject with no further additional 
arguments in its favour than the hon. 
Member’s reference to three houses—the 
butcher’s, the tinker’s, and the shoe- 
maker’s. The measure would operate 
harshly on the poorer classes, many of 
whom received their wages too late on 
Saturday to make their purchases on 
that day, and, moreover, had no pantries 
in which to keep their provisions in 
ad condition even for a single night 

uring hot weather. Moreover it was 
necessary that Sunday trading should 
be allowed, in order that small trades- 
men, who often had to borrow money 
late on Saturday night of the publican, 
— be able to procure the necessaries 
of life. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.”—(J/r. Taylor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. MACFIE said, he would give his 
support to the Bill. He considered that 
they ought to legislate in such a way as 
would enable respectable tradesmen who 
had been accustomed to close their shops 
on Sundays in a Christian country to 
continue to do so. Again, the young 
persons employed all the week in shops 
ought to have an opportunity afforded 
them of going either to places of worship 
or to their homes on Sunday as they 
thought best. He, for one, disclaimed 
the name of Sabbatarian. The State 
enacted a day of rest as a civil institu- 
tion, and to that he hoped it would 
steadfastly adhere. The State ought to 
enforce nothing but rest ; it ought not to 
call upon those who rested to go to 
church. That was a matter of con- 
science. But he trusted the State would 
always secure to those who wished to go 
to a place of worship on Sunday the re- 
quisite time for doing so. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that as his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 


tty | Home Department was unfortunately un- 


able to be present, he desired to state on 
his behalf that the Government did not 
wish to offer any objection to the second 
reading of the Bill. As it was usual to 
allow Bills of that kind to be read the 
second time in order that their details 
might receive careful consideration in 
Committee, he trusted the practice would 
not be departed from in that instance. 
By reading that measure the second time 
they would, after all, only bear testimony 
to what he believed to be the feeling of 
a great majority of the people of this 
country, that one day out of seven ought 
to be set apart for religious devotion if 
people desired it, or, at all events, for 
abstinence from ordinary work. How far 
that principle should be sustained by 
penal legislation was another question, 
and one that would call for careful exa- 
mination in Committee. Therefore, in 
assenting to the second reading, his right 
hon. Friend did not pledge himself to any 
of the details of the measure. In Com- 
mittee the difficulties which surrounded 
the subject would be clearly seen; and 
if his hon. Frietd (Mr. Hughes) suc- 
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ceeded in surmounting them, and in 
framing provisions which met with ge- 
neral satisfaction, he would render good 
service to the public. He concurred in 
the opinion expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leitrim (Mr. Brady) that the in- 
habitants of the metropolis were not de- 
generating in regard to the observance 
of Sunday. On the contrary, for many 
years past there had been a great im- 
provement in that respect, and an in- 
creasing appreciation on the part of the 
working population of the desirableness 
of one day in the week being set apart 
by law for rest from labour. The Act 
of Charles II., as observed by his hon. 
Friend, was a very imperfect measure ; 
it was no doubt passed in a time of con- 
siderable excitement, and it did not now 
fulfil the purposes for which it was de- 
signed. It could not be affirmed, there- 
fore, that the law was in a proper state ; 
although how it was to be amended was 
a matter of considerable difficulty. That, 
however, was a question for the Com- 
mittee ; and he, therefore, hoped that the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) would not press his Amendment 
to the second reading. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


ELECTION EXPENSES BILL—[Butt 7.] 
(Mr. Faweeit, Mr. Baines, Mr. M‘Laren.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to move 
the second reading of this Bill, said, he 
believed an appeal would be made to 
him from the Treasury Bench to refer 
the measure to the consideration of the 
Select Committee which would be ap- 
pointed to-morrow to inquire into the 
present modes of conducting Parliamen- | 
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that the House was in a position to at 
once come to a decision upon this ques- 
tion without inquiry before a Select 
Committee. Besides, the questions which 
would be referred to the Committee 
about to be appointed were quite of a 
different nature from that to which his 
Bill related. The Bill dealt solely with 
the necessary expenses of candidates, 
whereas the Committee would inquire 
into the subject of expenses which were 
entirely voluntary. He felt, therefore, 
that he should be promoting the inte- 
rests of the subject with which the Com- 
mittee would have to deal if he declared 
that, as far as he was concerned, he 
would, if possible, press forward the 
present measure through all its stages. 
It had been asked why the necessary 
expenses of candidates should not be 
thrown upon the Consolidated Fund 
instead of charging it upon the rates? 
In reply to that objection he would 
remark that some people imagined that 
the Consolidated Fund was a great 
source of wealth constantly supplied by 
the bounty of nature, and from which 
riches flowed as from a perennial foun- 
tain. In point of fact, however, the 
Consolidated Fund simply represented 
so much money gathered from the tax- 
payers, and he objected to this charge 
being placed upon it, because in such an 
event, the necessary expenses of elec- 
tions instead of being diminished would 
be enormously increased. If they made 
the constituencies pay the necessary 
expenses of elections they would in- 
terest them in economy, whereas if they 


| threw it on the Consolidated Fund they 


would interest them in extravagance ; 
and in fact he would much rather things 
should continue as they were than throw 
the charge on the Consolidated Fund. 
But perhaps some hon. Gentlemen might 
say, ‘‘ We are in favour of the principle 
of your proposal, but object to the pre- 


tary and Municipal Elections. If, how-|sent mode of raising local taxes”— 
ever, such a proposal were made, he | [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’}—Well, they could not 
should do all in his power to resist it, | object to the present plan of levying iaxes 
as he strongly deprecated the practice of more than he did, and if the hon. Mem- 
referring to Committees questions which | ber for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) 
the House itself was perfectly competent had carried his Motion to a division 
to decide. Such a practice led to a great | the other night the hon. Baronet would 
deal of unnecessary expense, and his | not have found a more cordial su porter 
experience had shown him that Commit-| of it than himself. Hon. Measbers 
tees were granted with much too great | opposite might feel assured, therefore, 
readiness and frequency. After the | that his sympathies on this subject were 
ample discussion that had already taken | entirely withthem. He asked the House 


place on the subject no one could deny | to pass this measure because he felt con- 
Mr. Ayrton | 
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vinced it was based upon a just prin- 
ciple. It was most important that con- 
stituencies should be made to feel that 
the position of a representative of the 
segle Wes not one which ought to be 

ught at an enormous price, but that a 
man who did his duty to his constituents 
rendered to them and to the country an 
important public service, and that it was 
wrong to call upon him to pay for the 
opportunity of discharging such a ser- 
vice. This was the main principle on 
which he rested his argument in favour 
of the Bill. Some hon. Members, how- 
ever, would probably assert that they 
could not support the measure because 


the constituencies would not like it; but |] 


such an assumption on their part would 
be ill-founded, for whenever the proposal 


had been explained at a public meeting | po 


the poorest of the ratepayers had ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of it, as 
they clearly comprehended that unless 
some measure of the kind were passed 
there would be no chance of the interests 
of labour being properly represented in 
the House of », L no ay while they re- 
garded the argument about adding a 
burden to the rates as paltry and con- 
temptible. On the point of expense, he 
had made a calculation with reference to 
a certain borough where there had been 
a contest at every election during the last 
fifteen years. Now, taking into account 
the population of that borough, the 
amount of its rateable property, ard the 
necessary expenses of all the elections 
which had occurred, he found that, had 
the present Bill been in operation, the 
whole charge thrown upon a ratepayer 
in a £10-house would have been the 

rice of half an ounce of tobacco once 
in three years. The people generally 
were in favour of the Bill, because they 
felt convinced that under the present 
system the largest class in this country 
could not be properly represented. After 
the Irish Church had tom disposed of 
there could be no doubt that the question 
of national education, which was pecu- 
liarly a working class question, would 
become the principal subject of discussion 
in that House, and was it not highly de- 
sirable that there should be working 
men’s representatives to inform the 
House of the views entertained by their 
constituents? It might perhaps be ob- 
jected that his Bill dealt only with a very 
small branch of a very important sub- 
ject. That was no doubt true, but 
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nevertheless it dealt with a distinct 
branch, as there was obviously a broad 
line of demarcation between expenses 
which were necesssary and those which 
were voluntary. A most important 
rinciple was involved in the Bill, which 
e believed would be fruitful in its con- 
sequences, and of great advantage to the 
country. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. BAINES said, that representing 
a large constituency, numbering 35,000 
electors, he could corroborate the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Fawcett) 
that the poorer classes had, whenever 
they had been appealed to on the sub- 
ject, expressed themselves in favour of 
the Bill. In his opinion, indeed, a more 
popular measure could hardly be pro- 
sed. It was not right that there 
should be a monopoly of the plutocracy 
in that House. His own experience 
enabled him to show that the official 
expenses of conducting elections might 
be reduced, if the local authorities had 
a motive for doing it, as by this Bill 
they would have. In Leeds, at the last 
election, a number of gentlemen volun- 
tarily offered to discharge gratuitously 
the duties of deputy returning officers 
and poll clerks, the result being that the 
expenses of the candidates were greatly 
diminished, and he had no doubt volun- 
tary agency would become general if the 
expenses of the returning officer were 
thrown on the rates. This would correct 
some of the abuses which had grown up 
under paid agency. He was persuaded 
that a greater mistake could not be com- 
mitted than to imagine that, if the ex- 
penses of elections were diminished, any 
great number of working men would be 
brought into that House. The difficulty 
in the case of the working man of being 
detached from his labour and of living 
for six months in an expensive metro- 
lis, must show how visionary any such 
idea was. Their desire should be, how- 
ever, to facilitate the introduction of 
working men into that House; and if 
they wished thus to get a real repre- 
sentation of the wishes and sentiments 
of the great bulk of the people they 
would diminish, as far as possible, the 
expenses of elections. He therefore 
had great pleasure in seconding the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Fawcett.) 
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Coronet BARTTELOT said, he hoped 
the House would meet the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
with a direct negative. The hon. Mem- 
ber had distinctly stated that the Govern- 
ment would offer to refer the subject to 
the Select Committee which was to be 
appointed to consider election matters. 
He hoped the Government would be 
sufficiently firm to say either ‘‘Aye” or 
‘‘No” to the second reading, as it was a 
matter which they must have maturely 
considered as it was so fully debated 
last year. It was perfectly true, no 
doubt, that the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton carried his clause on two occasions, 
but it was no less true that that clause 
was rejected last year by a very large 
majority. This was not only a very 
serious question in itself, but, if enter- 
tained, it might lead to the time of the 
House being occupied with a re-discus- 
sion of the Reform Act and other Acts 
connected with that measure. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
nip this scheme in the bud by declaring 
that the Bill ought not to be read a 
second time. There were two reasons 
which ought to induce the House to 
take that course. In the first place 
there was the Motion brought forward 
the other evening respecting local tax- 
ation, which the Government had pro- 
mised to inquire into; and he felt as- 
sured that that inquiry would conclu- 
sively show that the taxes pressed un- 
fairly on house and landed property. 
Next there was the statement of the 
First Minister of the Crown that part of 
the surplus of the Irish Church revenues 
were to be given in lieu of certain por- 
tions of the county cess, which weighed 
heavily on the ratepayers in Ireland. 
Now, he maintained that the county 
rates were a great burden in England, 
and consequently he opposed the present 
Bill. One objection to it was that if a 
Member took Office in the Government 
the constituency would have to defray 
the cost of his re-election. He might 
multiply objections against the Bill; but 
on the present occasion he would content 
himself with expressing his belief that 
the House would act wisely in not as- 
senting to the second reading. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, the expenses of 
returning officers were not the only ex- 
penses which candidates were required 
to meet, but still they formed no incon- 
siderable sum. He would remark that 
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if the expense of providin lling- 
booths were thrown a the de prom ~ 
rities they would keep them from one 
election to another at a very triflin 
cost. Was it reasonable that they should 
punish a man because he set up as a 
candidate? Was it wise that they should 
secure that poor men should be excluded 
from Parliament? In his own borough 
(Birmingham) the expenses of the re- 
turning officer had amounted to about 
£2,177 at the last election. How, he 
would ask, could Chatham or Canning 
have entered Parliament if these ex- 
penses had been so heavy in former 
times? The ratepayers were willing to 
bear the burden, and why then should 
the House not permit them to do so? 
He hoped the House would agree to the 
second reading. 

Sm HERBERT CROFT asked leave 
to raise, for the first time, his voice in 
that House, and he did so in opposition 
to the Bill, on behalf of the already over- 
burdened yeomen of England, on whom 
this Bill, if passed, would impose an ad- 
ditional tax. He denied that they wished 
to be further taxed in respect of hust- 
ings expenses. A Herefordshire yeoman 
said to him the other day that he would 
see him further before he would pay 
such expenses. The hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) had not made 
out his case. Why did not the hon. 
Gentleman inform the House what kind 
of men the Bill was intended to benefit ? 
There might be some reason for suppos- 
ing that the measure was brought for- 
ward at the instigation of the leaders of 
the Reform League. The recent elec- 
tions showed, however, that several 
members of that League were debarred 
from entering Parliament, not by the 
large amount of the expenses but by 
the votes of the working men, who had 
no confidence in such leaders. It was 
not the election expenses which pre- 
veuted President Beales, magister artium, 
being returned for the Tower Ham- 
lets, Mr. Bradlaugh for Northamp- 
ton, and the gallant Colonel Dickson 
for the borough of Hackney. Then, 
again, the object of the Bill could hardly 
be to prevent what were known as hust- 
ings oppositions, for these occurred, even 
although the candidates had to give se- 
curity for payment of their share of the 
expenses. He himself and his hon. Col- 
league one morning in November last 
proceeded to the Shire Hall in the city 
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of Hereford surrounded by a body of 
staunch friends. Their better halves 
were in the gallery, their swords were on 
the table, and they laboured under the 
delightful delusion that they were about 
to be elected without opposition, but, at 
the last moment, an excellent man of 
business was proposed against whom it 
was not his intention to say a single word. 
The new candidate immediately entered 
into security for costs—which costs he 
would have to pay. The returning offi- 
cer’s expenses in Herefordshire amounted 
to £850, and as there is an election on 
the average every four years an additional 
burden of upwards of £200 would be 
imposed on the already overburdened 
yeomen. Although the amount was not 
very large, it was a step in the wrong 
direction. He was much pleased with 
the eloquent appeal which the First Mi- 
nister of the Crown made the other even- 
ing for the poor of Ireland, and he only 
regretted that he (Sir Herbert Croft) 
could not imitate the eloquence of the 
right hon. Gentleman, while pleading 
on behalf of the poor of this country, 
but with all the energy he possessed, 
with all his heart, he implored hon. 
Gentlemen to crush this measure, and if 
it were pressed to a division to vote 
against it in such numbers, that even 
the hon. Member for Brighton, with all 
his perseverance, would shrink from 
bringing it a fourth time under the con- 
sideration of the House. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he hoped 
it would not be regarded as very pre- 
sumptuous if he rose to address the 
House so soon after the “ crushing” 
speech which they had just heard. He 
should support the Bill: first, because 
it was based on a principle which as- 
serted the true relations between a Mem- 
ber and his constituents ; and, secondly, 
because it would widen the area of 
electoral choice, by affording a greater 
chance of procuring the services of men 
who, though not possessed of wealth, 
were yet endowed with all the necessary 
qualifications for representing the in- 
terests of constituencies. Everything 
which tended to lighten the burden of 
elections, not only from the shoulders of 
the candidates but from the constituents 
should be advocated in that House. 
Before the Reform Bills of 1832 and 
1867, there were nomination boroughs 
which afforded an avenue to this House 
for men of ability and high attainments. 
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Now that the constituencies had been 
largely augmented and the area of 
electoral power had been extended he 
thought the House should enlarge also 
the area of the choice of representatives 
by diminishing the expenses of elections, 
and thus enabling men of moderate 
means to enter the House. He did not 
indulge any Utopian idea as to the work- 
ing-class representation ; but he fully 
agreed with the opinions of the Prime 
Minister, and of Earl Russell, that it 
would be a great advantage to that 
House, and that it would greatly assist 
their deliberations if they could have a 
direct representation of the working men, 
from whom they could hear directly what 
were the wants, the feelings, and the 
objects of the class to which they be- 
longed. He agreed with the statement 
of the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett) that the relation of a Member 
to his constituency was that of one who 
undertook to perform a great public ser- 
vice. He ought not, therefore, to be 
burdened with the expense entailed by 
the necessary legal process by which he 
was returned. There were expenses in 
every election which would always fall 
heavily upon candidates. It is to be re- 
gretted that this should be so. But to 
call upon candidates to pay for the very 
machinery, so to speak, which the law 
imposed and required in order to carry 
out its own provisions, he confessed was 
an anomaly and a hardship not to be 
found under any representative system of 
government with which he was ac- 
quainted. Yet that is what now existed 
here, and what hon. Members who op- 
posed the present Bill sought to per- 
petuate. In the olden time, and down 
to a period more recent than the Restor- 
ation, Members of the House of Com- 
mons were paid their expenses in coming 
to, remaining in, and returning to their 
homes. He did not mean to say that he 
was prepared to advocate a return to 
that system, but he referred to it in 
order to show what was originally the 
relation of a Member towards his con- 
stituents, and that in the conception of 
the law and the constitution it was one 
of service rendered to them by the 
Member, and not of service or advan- 
tage bestowed upon him. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who opposed the present 
measure were perpetuating what was the 
great source and the parent of corrup- 
tion by cherishing the idea that the can- 
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didate who sought to be returned to that 
House was seeking a great benefit for 
himself, instead of conferring a benefit 
upon the public. The consequence was 
that he was expected not only to bear all 
the expenses of his election, but here- 
after to engage in what he (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) considered the most dangerous, 
because the most insidious, form of cor- 
ruption. He was expected to become 
the systematic subsidizer of the borough 
he represented by contributing largely 
towards the support of local institutions 
and other like objects. He thanked the 
House for the indulgent hearing which 
they had given him, and would give his 
cordial support to the measure. 

Mr. FIELDEN said, he was of opi- 
nion that, as a Parliamentary election 
was a matter of national importance, the 
expenses of it ought, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to be borne by the nation. 
But while he entertained that opinion he 
was opposed to the Bill before the House, 
and he should state briefly the grounds 
on which his objection to it was based. 
The national taxation was £70,000,000 ; 
the local taxation, according to the very 
able statement of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Devon, was 
£21,000,000. It was said that the amount 
which would be added by the operation 
of this Bill to the local taxation of the 
country would be very insignificant ; 
but it should not be forgotten that 
that taxation had reached its present 
large proportions by means of petty ad- 
ditions, and that it was necessary to 
watch with a jealous eye any further 
augmentation of the burden, however 
small. He had been somewhat amused, 
he must confess, at the statement which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) and the hon. 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines). They 
represented that their constituents were 
most anxious to be taxed for the pur- 
poses of this Bill. He knew nothing of 
Brighton, but he happened to represent 
the Eastern Division of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, in which Leeds was situ- 
ated. He had not received frequent 
communications from the freeholders of 
that borough, but the chief topic of all 
that he had received was the great 


pressure upon them of local taxation, 
with any addition to which they would 
not, so far as his experience went, be at 
all satisfied. He, for one, objected to 
see the expenses named in the Bill taken 
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off the shoulders of candidates, and 
transferred to those of the already 
heavily-taxed ratepayer, and it would, 
he maintained, come with a very bad 

from the New Reformed Parlia- 
ment if, before the questions of national 
or local taxation—to the diminution of 
which, as far as possible, so many hon. 
Members had pledged themselves on the 
hustings—had been touched, they were 
to pass a measure for the relief of their 
own pockets. Entertaining those views, 
he felt it to be his duty to oppose the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, as a representa- 
tive of the est constituency in the 
kingdom, ho he might be allowed 
to say a few words on the subject before 
the House. He contended that the 
amount of the necessary expenses at 
elections was much greater as matters at 
present stood than it would be if the 
charge had to be borne by the rate- 
payers. In the borough which he had 
the honour to represent the claims of the 
returning officer at the recent election 
amounted to £1,400, or £350 for each 
candidate; but if the cost were thrown 
upon the public the requisite work would 
have been done for a much smaller-sum. 
But the strongest argument in favour of 
the Bill was not that which was founded 
on the diminution of expense. To the 
great bulk of those whom he addressed 
the payment of £200 or £300 was, in all 
probability, a matter of trifling import- 
ance ; but undoubtedly the necessity for 
incurring even that expense had a great 
effect in limiting the field from which 
constituencies might choose their Mem- 
bers; and if the House were anxious to 
avoid the charge of desiring to keep 
Parliamentary honours and political 
power in the possession of one class— 
namely, the class of very wealthy men 
—they must legislate in the direction 
proposed by the hon. Member for Brigh- 
ton (Mr. Faweett). It should be remem- 
bered that in limiting the field from 
which constituencies might choose their 
Members, the House thereby tended to 
limit its own intellectual power. 

Mr. ASSHETON agreed in thinking 
that it would be a great misfortune if it 
should be laid down as an axiom that 
the longest purse should have the greatest 
chance of returning a Member to that 
House. It would, indeed, be a at 
misfortune if the number of pounds in 
a man’s pocket should be taken as the 
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measure of the amount of brains in his 
head; and it appeared to him that the 
question whether the House should say 
“Aye” or “No” to this Bill lay in a 
nutshell. "Would the Bill, or would it 
not, increase the expenses of elections? 
He held that anything which tended to 
increase the expenses of elections dimi- 
nished pro tanto the proper representa- 
tion of the on in that House, and 
the reason why he should vote against 
the second reading of the Bill was that 
he thought it would have the effect of 
increasing those expenses. He would 
tell the House why. Most of them were 
aware that the sum paid for the return- 
ing officer’s expenses was small compared 
with many other expenses which were 
incurred. But still the returning officer’s 
expenses were those which made the 
most show to the outer world, and people 
thought that if they could get these ex- 
penses paid for them by the Legislature 
their election would cost nothing. If the 
Bill were to pass, one result of its ope- 
ration would be to induce candidates to 
stand who had not the remotest chance 
of being returned, and thus to give rise 
to contests where, as matters at present 
stood, none would occur. Believing that 
that would be a great evil, and would 
increase instead of diminishing election 
expenses, he should vote against the 
second reading. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that an Act of 
Parliament had been passed in 1820 
with respect to Irish elections, providing 
that the expenses of returning officers 
should be borne by the county rate, but 
that they should be paid, in the first in- 
stance, by the sheriff. A second Act pro- 
vided that those expenses should be very 
moderate, and the opinion generally 
prevailed in Ireland, and was often acted 
upon, that where there was no contest 
the sheriff could make no charge. It 
would, he thought, be advisable to intro- 
duce into the present Bill aclause embody- 
ing that principle, inasmuch as contests 
in those cases in which there was no 
chance of success on the one side would 
thereby be discountenanced. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON observed 
that the Act to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. M‘Mahon) re- 
ferred had net been found to work well 
and had been repealed. As for the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Fawcett), he looked upon it as a measure 
to provide additional candidates at elec- 
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tions at the of the ratepa 
eae eed us salah to Bie qubdest ts tn 
creased . If the constituents of the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) 
were so desirous of taking upon them- 
selves a fresh burden, with the view of 
enabling working men to get into Par- 
liament with greater facility, what, he 
should like to know, was to prevent them 
from subscribing to effect that object ? 
They had never done so, however, and 
what the supporters of the Bill really 
sought to effect was to obtain compulsory 
powers to tax persons who did not concur 
in theirviews. He hoped the House would 
not be deceived by the spurious pretence 
that this was a Bill to increase the area 
of intellectual ability in the House—for 
he believed under that disguise it was 
intended to add to the already overbur- 
dened rates of the country. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the measure 
was a matter of indifference to himself 
personally, for his constituents had al- 
ways paid his expenses; but he wished 
his opponent’s expenses also to be paid. 
The chief objection to the Bill was the 
increase it would cause in the local taxa- 
tion. Now, he admitted local taxation 
was already sufficiently heavy, but that 
was no reason why they should not en- 
deavour to put the election expenses on 
a proper principle. Whether the expenses 
were to be placed on the local rates or 
on the Imperial funds was a matter for 
the consideration of the Committee when 
this Bill went before it. The question 
involved in the measure was, perhaps, 
very small, so far as the payment of 
those expenses was concerned; but then 
it was very great viewed as a matter of 
principle. He found from the Returns 
of the General Election of 1865 that out 
of the total expenditure on the elections 
for the United Kingdom, which amounted 
to £752,746, the sum charged for re- 
turning officers was only £47,320, and 
he felt assured that if the charges were 
levied as proposed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton, it would be 
found that they would decrease very 
considerably. The fact that the expenses 
of registration were paid out of the rates 
was, he contended, another argument 
in favour of the Bill, for there could be 
no good reason for stopping short at that 
point and throwing the expenses of the 
election itself on the candidates. 

Coronet GILPIN said, he did not 
wish to parade his own personal ex- 
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mses before the House, nor had he, 
ike the hon. Member who had just 
spoken (Mr. Hibbert), any particular 
desire to save the pockets of his oppo- 
nents, but he was anxious to have justice 
done to his constituents, who had no in- 
clination whatever, either upon this or 
upon any other occasion, for an increase 
of the county rates. It had been argued 
by some Gentlemen opposite that the 
passing of this Bill would facilitate the 
entrance of working men to this House. 
He (Colonel Gilpin) did not think that 
members of the working classes would 
have a bit the better chance of obtain- 
ing seats in Parliament if the Bill were 
to pass than they had at present, while 
the expenses of elections would in all 
probability be increased rather than di- 
minished by its operation. With regard 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), he could only 
say that on more than one occasion he had 
heard the senior Member for that town 
boast that his elections for Birmingham 
had never cost him a farthing, and he 
had reason to be proud of it. When 
the hon. Member was as well known and 
appreciated as his Colleague, no doubt 
the same thing would happen to him. 
But what would occur in the interim ? 
Why, the enormous expenses of the re- 
turning officer would be thrown upon the 
ratepayers, many of whom found it diffi- 
cult to pay the sum already demanded. 
He (Colonel Gilpin) had not experienced 
the luxury of a borough election, but he 
had stood three contested county elec- 
tions, and the sole expenses of the re- 
turning officers had not in all the three 
elections, he believed, amounted to the 
enormous cost at one Birmingham elec- 
tion of £2,700. 
Mr. WALTER said, that having had 
a large experience in election contests 
he hoped the House would allow him to 
state that he did not think the passing 
of the Bill would have the effect either 
of enabling a greater number of work- 
ing men to obtain seats in Parliament, 
or of breaking the back of that much- 
enduring animal the ratepayer by the 
small addition which it would make to 
the amount of his taxation. He was, 
however, of opinion that it was impor- 
tant to lay down a rule by which a ue 


distinction should be drawn between 
those charges which the law imposed 
upon candidates and the enormous ex- 
penses which they chose to impose upon 
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themselves. From what he had heard 
on the subject from many of his con- 
stituents after a long and arduous con- 
test—and his experience in the matter 
would, he felt convinced, be borne out 
by that of hon. Gentlemen round him— 
there existed a very general feeling on 
the part of large sections of electors of 
what he might term shame because of 
the large outlay which men who came 
forward to discharge to some extent a 
public duty were obliged to incur. The 
actual charges which came under the 
head of the expenses of the returning 
officer formed but an insignificant item 
in the long bill which the candidate was 
called upon to pay. But, comparatively 
small as those charges were, they would, 
he believed, be materially reduced if 
they had to be borne by the ratepayers. 
As things now stood many charges which 
were not strictly legal were mixed up 
with others which were considered to be 
legal and fell upon the shoulders of the 
candidate. The cost of erecting a hust- 
ings was not, he believed he was correct 
in saying, a strictly legal charge, and 
he, for one, should like to see the farce 
of nominations, with the erection of hust- 
ings, altogether done away with. If, 
however, these things must continue to 
be the inevitable accompaniments of a 
General Election, together with the ex- 
penses of employing polling clerks, and 
of furnishing copies of returns, multi- 
plied to an indefinite extent, the cost 
should, in his opinion, be borne by the 
ratepayers, who would of course take 
very good care that it was cut down. 
Entertaining those views, he could not 
refuse to support the second reading of 
the Bill, but he should be better pleased 
to see it referred to the Committee which 
was so soon about to commence its la- 
bours. This was only one of a series of 
questions which would be better consi- 
dered by the Committee than by this 
House. Among other modes of dimi- 
nishing the expenses of elections, he be- 
lieved that an increased number of poll- 
ing-places in counties would have a very 
material effect. It would then be pos- 
sible to do what could not be done at 
present — put an end to the enormous 
expense of carrying voters to the poll. 
You could not accomplish this object 
until greater facilities were given for 
voting than now existed; but, in the 
meantime, believing that, as a mere 
question of justice and of right, the 
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principle laid down in the Bill was a 
sound one, he should be prepared to 
support the second ing. 

. FLOYER wished, before the 
House came to a division, that they 
should understand what were the points 
on which they were about to vote. The 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert) 
had suggested that this burden might be 
thrown upon the general taxation of the 
country; but he believed he was correct 
in stating that no such alteration could 
be introduced into a Bill of this cha- 
racter in Committee, and therefore hon. 
Members would vote on a false issue if 
they supported the second reading under 
this belief. Then it was argued that if 
the expense were thrown upon the rate- 

ayers, they would reduce the expense. 
But he did not find in the Bill any pro- 
vision for the ratepayers having any 
control over the expenses—all they had 
to do with them was to pay them. The 
necessary expenses of the Bill would not 
be in the least degree under the control 
of the ratepayers. If that were so it was 
a totally wrong induction from the pre- 
mise of the hon. Member for Brighton, 
when he said his Bill would reduce the 
expenses of elections. But granting 
that it were so, might not the principle 
be carried further than that House 
would wish? We had heard of — 
to eminent men who had been asked to 
decide whether this or that candidate 
should stand for a certain constituency ; 
and recently, in one of our largest bo- 
roughs, that question was settled in some 
secret mode by the electors. No doubt, 
election expenses might be got rid of in 
this way, but for his part he abhorred 
all such occult and unconstitutional 
—* Elections ought to be con- 

ucted by the constituencies, before 
whom candidates should come openly, 
and anything in the nature of hole-and- 
corner proceedings should be discouraged. 
He feared that this Bill rather pointed 
in the direction of practices, the tendency 
of which was to keep down expenses in 
an unconstitutional way, and for this 
and other reasons he moved that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(M/r. Floyer.) 

Viscount BURY said, he should op- 
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the second reading, because he 
ooked upon it as merely nibbling and 
meddling with a small part of a great 
question, and because he thought that a 
— Member should not attempt to 
eal with a question which within a very 
short time was to be dealt with by the 
Government. The Bill was incomplete, 
for unless you prohibited other than the 
mere hustings expenses you would be 
no nearer the object of allowing working 
men to become Members of Parliament. 
The measure would tax all municipali- 
ties on the contingency that some one or 
two of them might wish to return such 
Members. He would like that con- 
stituencies should have a free choice in 
this matter; but the Bill would not 
secure this result. No one could have 
observed the enormous expenses which 
the Election Judges in their recent in- 
quiries had pronounced to be legal, with- 
out seeing that this Bill merely touched 
the skirts of a great question, and that 
we really had to deal with the larger 
question so ably referred to by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Walter). e would 
rather leave the Government to deal 
with the matter; and, representing a 
constituency where the municipal rates 
were very heavy already, he did not 
wish that one of the first votes of this 
House should be to impose fresh rates 
upon them and other constituencies. If 
constituencies wished to return working 
men, the way was open to them; they 
could do so by defraying the expenses 
of such candidates. For these reasons 
he should vote against the second read- 


ing. 

Sie. WATKIN WILLIAMS, being 
also about to vote against the Bill, 
wished to give his reasons for doing so. 
He entirely approved of the principle of 
the Bill, and thought it was extremely 
desirable to diminish election expenses ; 
but the expenses dealt with by this Bill 
formed only about 7 or 8 per cent of the 
total expenses of candidates, and it was 
— with the subject to throw a bur- 
den like this upon taxpayers, who were 
taxed to the utmost already, without any 
adequate advantage or result to any- 
body. There were plenty of means by 
which the cost of elections might be re- 
duced before throwing this fresh burden 
upon the local taxes. He could not agree 
with the observations of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dews- 
bury (Serjeant Simon), for he felt that 
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the honour, the pleasure, and the satis- 
faction of being in this House were well 
worth the legitimate expenses of the 
election. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett) that he would persevere 
with his Motion, whatever might be 
urged against it, had raised a spirit of 
contention which might otherwise have 
been avoided. It became extremely diffi- 
cult to conduct Business in this House 
when an hon. Member began by declar- 
ing that he would take a course of his 
own, and would not listen to any appeal 
that might be made to him. The hon. 
Member for Sussex (Colonel Barttelot) 
had taken advantage of this to insist 
upon a final decision against the Bill, 
and to express a hope that the Govern- 
ment would be firm—and no doubt they 
would be so; but what was firmness 
upon this question? At the beginning 
of the Session it was stated that the Go- 
vernment would recommend that an in- 
quiry should be prosecuted into the pre- 
sent mode of conducting Parliamentary 
and Municipal Elections, with a view to 
consider the possibility of providing any 
further guarantees for the tranquillity, 
the purity, and the freedom of such elec- 
tions; and the House returned an Ad- 
dress to the Speech from the Throne, 
stating that it would probably proceed 
with that inquiry. Accordingly notice 
had been given that to-morrow a Motion 
would be made by his right hon. Friend 
Mr. Bruce) for the appointment of a 

ommittee. His hon. Friend opposite 
(Colonel Barttelot), in his view of firm- 
ness, proposed that, pending the Notice 
for a Committee, the Government should 
at this moment pronounce a decided 
opinion, Aye or No, upon the three or 
four propositions in this Bill which must 
inevitably become part of the inquiry 
carried on by the Committee. Surely 
such a course on the part of the Go- 
vernment would be very inconsistent. 
At all events, he declined to adopt the 
suggestion of the hon. Member. Many 
other proposals had been brought un- 
der the notice of the House, all tend- 
ing to show that this Bill was only 
part of a large subject. When, how- 
ever, the Government had announced 
that, in their opinion, there ought to 
be inquiry with a view to a change in 
the law, it was not usual to draw the 
House into a discussion of the subjects 
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embraced in that inquiry, nor was it 
usual meanwhile to prevent hon. Mem- 
bers from submitting their proposals 
to the House. On the contrary, the 
ordinary course was to let every hon. 
Member lay his proposal before the 
House in such a shape that it might be 
referred to the Committee upstairs, who 
would consider whether it should or 
should not form part of any general 
measure. He thought, therefore, that 
the House might with great propriety 
allow the Bill to proceed through a 
stage to-day, and that this would be 
quite consistent with the course which 
the Government had advised the House 
to take. He had no intention to 
further, because hon. Members would 
see that, if the Committee should think 
it desirable, for example, that the votes 
should be taken in an entirely new man- 
ner, then the expense to be incurred 
by it was a subject which must of 
necessity be considered, and an entirely 
new set of arrangements would ave to 
be made. Again, it had been pointed out 
that the very foundation of this subject 
was what ought to be the expenses of 
the returning officers. On this point the 
English law was most defective, while 
in Ireland a most excellent law was in 
existence. The charges of election offi- 
cers would, therefore, probably have to 
be regulated. At present, every hon. 
Member knew that he was a victim. The 
returning officer had said to him, ‘‘ You 
must send me a check for the modest 
sum of £230,” and if you inquired for 
— the returning officer pro- 
ably did not condescend to give any. 
All these points must be inquired into ; 
and, having sat upon a Committee on 
this very subject, he knew it was full of 
practical difficulties which could not be 
slurred over. In this country the elec- 
tions were in the hands of the people 
as the guardians of their own rights 
and freedom, and not, as in France, in 
the hands of officials; and, therefore, 
there was no ground for comparison 
between our elections and those else- 
where in Europe ; but if they wanted a 
standard of comparison they should look 
to the other side of the Atlantic where 
the elections were also in the hands of 
the people. Gentlemen who complained 
of the cost of elections might console 
themselves by the reflection that if they 
had been candidates in the United States 
they would have had to spend a great 
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deal more. The people in the United 
States, however, showed their spirit 
by voluntarily contributing largely to- 
wards the election expenses, but there 
was no law to prevent them from doing 
the same in this country. That being 
so, and there being no law to pre- 
vent any candidate from saying that he 
would incur no liability at all in res 

of the election, it would not be right to 
exaggerate the importance of this Bill, 
nor was it right to support the Bill on 
the ground that it would promote what 
was called the direct representation of 
the working classes. If any hon. Mem- 
ber entertained a deep-seated con- 
viction that the working classes ought 
to be represented there by members of 
their own body, he might effect his 
object by resigning in favour of a work- 
ing man. But he (Mr. Ayrton) had 
never encouraged this sentimental feel- 
ing, because he knew the difficulties in 
the way of such a class representation, 
and believed that he pom represent 
working men quite as well as a mem- 
ber of their own body. Entertaining 
this feeling, he had no intention of re- 
signing his own seat, but he hoped the 
House would be consistent, and that the 
hon. Member opposite would not, in the 
face of the impending Committee, ask 
the House precipitately to come to a final 
conclusion upon the questions contained 
in this Bill, For his part he thought 
that the Bill should be read a second 
time, in order that it might hereafter be 
properly considered. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it 
was desirable, before the House came to 
a decision, to know the position in which 
it stood. His hon. Friend (Mr. Ayrton)— 
with a rhetoric which would remind the 
House rather of his position below the 
Gangway than of his present position on 
the Treasury Bench—had controverted 
the opinions of the hon. Member for 
Sussex (Colonel Barttelot). He asked 
the House to read the Bill a second time 
in order that it might hereafter be refer- 
red to a Committee. Such a course as 
this was wholly without precedent. If 
the House now passed the second read- 
ing it would affirm the principle of the 
Bill, and yet his hon. Friend evidently 
thought the Bill unsatisfactory and im- 
perfect. In his opinion a Bill read a 
second time could not, with propriety, 
be referred to a Committee appointed to 
consider a general subject, though it 
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might be referred to a Committee ap- 
pointed specially to consider its provi- 
sions. However, as he was most desirous 
that the Committee should inquire into 
the very root of the whole matter, he 
should advise his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Floyer) to withdraw his Amendment for 
the second reading that day six months, 
and to move simply to postpone the Bill 
for such a period as would enable the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fawcett) to bring 
the Bill again before the House if the 
Select Committee sanctioned the prin- 
ciple. In that case the Bill would not 
be negatived but affirmed, and mean- 
while no opinion would be pronounced 
upon it, pending the consideration of the 
measure by the Committee. 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he felt 
some trepidation in consequence of the 
censure of the noble Lord (Viscount 
Bury) who accused him of presumption 
in “nibbling” at a great question. He 
was consoled, however, by remembering 
that the noble Lord had nibbled at a 
great constitutional question, and that 
his ‘‘ nibbling” could not be half so un- 
successful as that of the noble Lord. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Ayrton) had 
said that he pursued an unusual course 
in declaring that he would persevere 
with the measure. Now, he denied 
that it was an unusual course. The 
Bill was not a new one, and the pre- 
sent occupants of the Treasury Bench 
had expressed in the clearest terms their 
opinion respecting it. The hon. Gentle- 
man had just made exactly the same 
kind of speech as had been made on a 
former occasion by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Disraeli). When he (Mr. 
Fawcett) had tried to introduce a clause 
en this subject into the Act passed by 
the right hon. Gentleman, he was asked 
to withdraw it, because it opened a large 
subject, because the law was uncertain, 
and it was a matter for further inquiry. 
He thought it his duty not to listen to 
that appeal, and who supported him ? 
Why, the present Prime Minister and 
his Colleagues. They said it was a plain 
and simple question, one involving a 
great principle, and with their support 
he was twice successful. On that occa- 
sion he had persevered to the last, and 
on this oceasion he would likewise 
severe through every stage of the Bill. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 165 ; Noes 


168: Majority 3. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 


agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 
AYES. 


Akroyd, E. 
Amecotts, Col. W. C. 
Anderson, G. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Antrobus, E. 
Armitstead, G. 
Ayrton, A. S. 
Aytoun, R. S. 
Baker, R. B. W. 
Bass, M. A. 
Baxter, W. E. 
Bazley, T. 
Beaumont, F. 
Beaumont, S. A. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Blake, J. A. 
Bowring, E. A. 
Brady, J. 
Brewer, Dr. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinckman, Capt. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brown, A. H. 
Buller, Sir A. W. 
Buxton, C. 
Callan, P. 
Campbell, H. 
Candlish, J. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Carter, Mr. Ald. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chadwick, D. 
Cholmeley, Capt. 
Clay, J. 
Clifton, Sir R. J. 
Clive, G. 
Cowen, J. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 
Dalrymple, D. 
Dickinson, S. S. 
Dilke, C. W. 
Dixon, G. 
Dodds, J. 
Downing, M‘C. 
Duff, M. E. G. 
Duff, R. W. 
Edwardes, Colonel 
Egerton, Capt. hon, F. 
Enfield, Viscount 
Ewing, H. E. C. 
Eykyn, R 
Faweett, H. 
Finnie, W. 
FitzGerald, right hon. 
Lord O. A. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fletcher, I. 


Fordyce, W. D. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fortescue, hon. D. F. 
Fothergill, R. 
Gilpin, C. 

Glyn, G. G. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Graham, W. 

Gray, Sir J. 

Grieve, J. J. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W. 
Grove, T. F. 
Hadfield, G. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Henley, Lord 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Holms, J. 

Hope, A. J. B. B. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, J. 

Hughes, T. 
Illingworth, A. 
Jardine, R. 

Johnston, A. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Lambert, N. G. 

Lea, T. 

Leatham, E. A. 
Lewis, J. D. 

Loch, G. 

Locke, J. 

Lush, Dr. 

Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
M‘Combie, W. 
Macfie, R. A. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
M‘Mahon, P. 
Maitland,Sir A. C.R.G.* 
Melly, G 

Merry, J. 

Miller, J. 


O’Conor, D. M 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. S. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Pim, J 

Platt, J. 
Plimsoll, S. 
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Potter, E. 
Potter, T. B. 
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Stone, W. H. 
Strutt, hon. H. 
Stuart, Colonel C. 


Price, W. E. Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Rathbone, W. Taylor, P. A. 
Rebow, J. G. Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Reed, C. Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Richard, H. Tracy, hon. C. R. D. H. 
Richards, E. M. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Roden, W. S. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Russell, A. J. E. Walter, J. 
Rylands, P. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
St. Aubyn, J. Wells, W. 
Samuelson, H. B. Westhead, J. P. B. 
Sartoris, E. J. White, J. 
Seely, C. Whitwell, J. 
Shaw, R. Williamson, Sir H. 
Shaw, W. Wingfield, Sir C. 
Simeon, Sir J. Winterbotham, H. S. P. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant Young, A. W 
Smith, J. B. 
Smith, T. E. TELLERS. 
Stapleton, J. Baines, E. 
Stevenson, J. C. M‘Laren, D. 

NOES. 
Adderley,rt.hn, C.B. | Elcho, Lord 
Allen, Major Elliot, G. 
Amphlett, R. P. Ennis, J. J. 
Annesley, hon. Col. H. Ewing, A. 0. 
Arkwright, A. P, Feilden, J. 
Assheton, R. Fielden, J. 
Ball, J. T. Figgins, J. 
Barclay, A. C. Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 
Barnett, H. French, rt. hon. Col. 
Barrow, W. H. Garlies, Lord 
Bateson, Sir T. Goldney, G. 
Bathurst, A. A. Gore, J. R. 0 


Beach, Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Bingham, Lord 
Bourke, Hon. R. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, H. 

Bury, Viscount 
Cameron, D. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cave, right hon. S. 
Clive, Colonel H. G. W. 
Clowes, S. W. 

Cole, Hon. H. A. 
Courtenay, Viscount 
Crichton, Viscount 
Croft, Sir H. G. D. 
Cross, R. A. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Damer, Captain D. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawson, R. P. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Duncombe, hon, Col. 
Dyke, W. H. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Edwards, H, 
Egerton, hon. A. F, 
Egerton, E. C, 


Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Grant, Colonel Hon. J. 

Graves, S. R. 

Greaves, E, 

Greene, E. 

Guest, A. E. 

Gwyn, 

Hambro, C. T. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hardy, right hon. G. 

Hardy, J. 

Hardy, J. S. 

Haviland-Burke, E. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 

— Major, Hon. 
J. M. 


Henry, J. S. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hermon, E. 
Hervey, Lord A. H. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hick, J. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, A. S. 
Hoare, P. M. 
Hood, Captain hon. A. 
W. A. N. 


Cc, 


Howes, E. 

Hughes, W. B. 
Hunt, right hn. G. W. 
Hutton, J. 

Jones, J, 
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Kavanagh, A. M. Pell, A. 
Kekewich, S. T. Pemberton, E, L. 
Kennard, ‘. Percy, Earl 
Knight, F. W. Phipps, C. P. 
Lacon, Sir E. i. K. Pochin, H. D. 
Laird, J. Powell, W. 
Langton, W. H. P.G. Read, C. S. 
Legh, W. J. Round, J. 
Lennox, Lord G, G. Sandon, Viscount 
Leslie, C. P. Sclater-Booth, G. 
Liddell, hon. H. G@. Scott, Lord H. J. M.D. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. Scourfield, J. H. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. Selwin-Ibbetson, H. J. 
Lopes, Sir M. Seymour, G. H. 
Lowther, J. Sidebottom, J. 
Lowther, W. Smith, A. 
Manners, Lord G. J. Smith, F. C. 
Manners, rt. hon. Ld.J. Stanley, hon. W. O 
Matheson, A. Sturt, H. G. 
Maxwell, W. H. Sykes, C. 
Meller, Colonel Talbot, C.R. M 
Mellor, T. W. Talbot, J. G 
Meyrick, T. Tipping, W. 
Milbank, F. A. Trevor, Lord A, E. H. 
Milles, hon. G. W. Turner, C. 
Mills, C. H. Walpole, hon. F. 
Mitchell, T. A. Walsh, hon. A. 
Mitford, W. T. Welby, W. E. 
Montgomery, Sir G.G. Wethered, T. 0. 
Morgan, C. O. Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 
Morgan, Hon. Major § Whitmore, H. 
Mowbray, Rt.Hn.J.R. Williams W. 
Neville-Grenville, R. Willyams, E. W. D. 
Newport, Viscount Wilmot, H. 
Noel, Hon. G. J. Wise, H. C. 
Northcote, right hon. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Sir S. H. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Paget, R. H. 
Pakington, rt. hn. Sir J. TELLERS. 
Parker, Major W Barttelot, Colonel 
Parry, L. ’. Fioyer, J. 


Patten. rt. hn. Col. W. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Life Insurance Com- 

anies, said, he proposed to extend to 
Life Insurance Companies the provisions 
enacted by Parliament last year with 
respect to Railway Companies and the 
fuller publication of their accounts. 

Mr. KINNAIRD thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for the course he had | 
taken, believing that no Bill that could | 
be introduced this Session would confer 

ater benefit upon a class which the 

ouse was bound in every way to pro- 
tect. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN observed 
that any well-considered measure on the 
subject would be supported by the Life 
Insurance Companies themselves. 
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Mr. BARNETT expressed his regret 
that the provisions of the Joint Stock 
Companies Act of 1844 had not been 
made more use of in similar cases. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Life In- 
surance Companies, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Srepuen Cave, Mr. Baztzy, and Mr. Rus- 
SELL GURNEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35.] 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Lorp ELCHO, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Game Laws 
in Scotland, said, the Bill he proposed 
to introduce was one which was brought 
in during the last Parliament, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee upstairs. 
The Bill came down from that Select 
Committee in an amended form in the 
Session of 1867. There were two Bills 
before the Committee, one of them being 
= Bill = his —_ Friend the Member 
or Linlithgowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan), and 
the other that which had been omg 
duced by himself, and which was ac- 
cepted as the basis of the Bill framed 
by the Committee. He had now to ask 
leave to re-introduce and re-print that 
Bill. The hon. Member for Linlithgow- 
shire had already obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill, which, he believed, was prac- 
tically identical with the one he brought 
in in 1867. He (Lord Elcho) proposed 
in his Bill to print an Amendment, which 
would have the effect of bringing the 
Bill to a certain extent back to the posi- 
tion in which it stood when it went 
before the Committee, so that the House 
would be in a position to legislate upon 
the subject with a full knowledge of 
what was done by the preceding Parlia- 
ment in the Session of 1867. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, although he 
believed it was perfectly true that the 
Bill, for the introduction of which the 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- 
shire had moved, was the result of an 
inquiry which took place before a Select 
Committee, he thought it was hardly fair 
to describe it as the Bill of that Com- 
mittee, seeing that the provisions it con- 
tained were only carried in that Com- 
mittee by a small majority. He did not 
rise to oppose the introduction of the 
Bill; but he thought it only fair that he 
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should state that the Bill did not repre- 
sent the views of the whole of the Com- 
mittee any more than it could be said to 
have represented the feeling of all whe 
had an interest in the question with 
which it dealt. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he trusted to the 
courtesy of the House to be allowed to 
say a word in explanation of what had 
fallen from the hon. Member opposite. 
All that he meant to imply was that it 
was a measure which had been examined 
by a Select Committee, and that it was 
generally concurred in and introduced 
as the result of the labours of that Com- 
mittee. No doubt it was quite true that 
divisions did occur in the Committee; 
but still the result of those divisions led 
to the introduction of the Bill. With 
respect to any difference of opinion, all 
he could say was that if the measure 
did not represent the views of his hon. 
Friend, at all events it represented the 
views of the majority of the Committee ; 
and he was, therefore, justified in the 
statement that it was the Bill of the 
Select Committee, and in that form he | 
asked for leave to introduce it. 


Parliamentary 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Game Laws in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Lord Excno and Sir 
Grauam Monrcomery. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 36.] 


GENERAL VALUATION, &c. (IRELAND). 

Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
the constitution and management of the depart- 
ment of the general Valuation of Ireland, the 
cost of the Townland and Tenement Valuation, 
and all matters connected with the annual revi- 
sion thereof.”—( Colonel French.) 


LANDS CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Baztzy, Bill to amend the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, so far as relates 
to the settlement of the Costs of Arbitrations, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Baztey, Mr. 
Jacos Brient, Mr. Graves, Mr. Baines, Mr. 
Dixon, and Mr. Hissert. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 34.] 


House adjourned at half 
after Five o’clock. 





Mr. Kinnaird 


{LORDS} 
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Proceedings Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 4th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuie Brts—Second Reading— 
Parliamentary Proceedings (7). 
Committee—Report—Brazilian Slave Trade (14). 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS BILL. 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
(No. 7.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said:—My Lords, the ob- 
ject of this Bill is to remedy some of the 
evils to which I ventured casually to 
draw the attention of your Lordships 
some nights The evils in question 


are patent and well-known, and neither 


proof nor description of them will be re- 
quired by any of your Lordships who 
have had experience of a late period 
of the Session in this House. It is noto- 
rious that a large part of the business 
which occupies this House has been 
brought forward at a late period of the 
Session, when not only Members of the 
House, but all who have any work in it, 
are quite exhausted, when the tempera- 
ture is wholly unfavourable to any exer- 
tion, when a great number of Members 
of both Houses have left town, and when 
obviously nothing but the most perfunc- 
tory consideration can be given to any 
subjects submitted to your attention. 
Now, I do not, as has sometimes been 
represented, complain of it as though it 
were an injury inflicted on us by the 
House of Commons. It is not, indeed, 
a question of where Bills originate. It 
may be very right that a large number 
of Bills should originate in the other 
House, and we know that a certain class 
of them must, aenaning to the usage of 
Parliament, originate there. Moreover, 
in the case of any Bill brought forward 
by a Department, the head of which sits 
in the House of Commons, it is only 
natural that he should wish to introduce 
them himself,- and to make his own 
speech in explanation of his own mea- 
sure, instead of handing over his work 
to some one else. The amount of 
business originating here will always, 
therefore, depend on the precise Offices 
which are held by the Ministers sitting 
in this House, and this, I apprehend, is 
a state of things which no legislation 
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can alter. I do not then complain of 
the House of Commons: what I com- 
plain of is that we are not taking ste 

to remedy an evil which arises out of the 
very nature of things. We have five 
months in which to a large amount 
of legislation through the two Houses of 
Parliament, and those five months are 
utterly insufficient for the purpose as 
matters are now managed. It is true 
that for many centuries the time proved 
sufficient; but you have twice altered 
the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons, and on both occasions you have 
largely increased the power of the House, 
thus drawing within its view a lar, 

number of subjects which previously 
were left to be dealt with by the Execu- 
tive Government; while you have in- 
creased the number of those who are 
anxious to establish their right to the 
position which they hold by showing 
their constituents that they take an active 
and intelligent part in the conduct 
of Public Business. The result is that 
the number of subjects brought be- 
fore the House of Commons has been 
constantly increasing, and the desire to 
speak on those subjects has been increas- 
ing at the same time; while the time 
allotted for disposing of the business of 
the country has remained unaltered. 
Some people say it is the pheasants ; but 
I should. rather say, less cynically, it is 
the love of the gentlemen of this coun- 
try for the festivities and amusements 
belonging to Christmas which forbids 
the meeting of Parliament for any real 
business at an earlier period than 
February. The conditions of tempera- 
ture forbid our sitting later than the be- 
ginning of August, or, for any useful 
purpose, than the end of July, and the 
result is that the time at the disposal of 
Parliament remains exactly where it 
was, while the business, from the causes 
to which I have adverted, has increased 
in a geometrical ratio, and will increase 
still further. Under these circumstances 
I invite your Lordships to consider whe- 
ther there is any reason in the Constitu- 
tion or in common sense for allowing 
this shortness of time to make absolutely 
futile three-fourths or seven-eighths of 
the labours of Parliament during any 
ordinary Session. Owing to a rule of 


the Constitution—the origin of which 
nobody can discover, and of which it is 
impossible to say more than that we find 
it 


ere—if when August comes your la- 
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bours have not advanced beyond a certain 
point, those labours must be abandoned 
as far as legislation is concerned. All 
that you have done goes for nothing. 
If a Bill has been considered in great 
detail by a Select Committee, the Com- 
mittee must sit and go through the de- 
tails again; if it had to face a powerful 
opposition, all that opposition must be 
faced again. All the works, all the de- 
bates, all the enormous labour which 
attends the possing of any change, how- 
ever small, in the laws which govern us 
must be gone through again, in order to 
reach the goal which you had ms 
reached when the Prorogation arrived. 
Now is there in the nature of things 
any reason for this practice? Does it 
commend itself to any man’s common 
sense? Do we act in this manner in 
any other department of life? Suppos- 
ing you made it a rule to give up writing 
letters at a certain hour, would you throw 
all unfinished ones into the fire, or ey 
next morning at the point where you left 
off? Is there any body of men, in any 
kind of business, that adopt what I must 
call this senseless practice, that whatever 
you have not finished by a certain time 
you must begin again next year? I 
have never heard any reason for such a 
rule. There is nothing but the bare 
inert weight of unmeaning custom to 
justify a principle which wastes so much 
of the labour and utility of Parliament. 
By the present Bill, then, I ask your 
Lordships to take a step to remedy this 
obstruction—I ask you to recognize the 
physical fact that there is not sufficient 
time within five months for the comple- 
tion of the business which the two 
Houses have to perform, and to allow 
either House, under proper precautions, 
to begin next year at the point where it 
left off the year before. It has been 
said that the Prerogative of the Crown 
would be injuriously affected if the 
Crown could not terminate all Bills before 
Parliament by a Prorogation. Against 
that objection I have guarded by a clause 
which makes the Assent of the Crown 
necessary to the resumption of proceed- 
ings on a Bill at the point which it had 
reached at the close of the preceding 
Session. It has also been said that either 
House might feel jealous of the exercise 
of the power thus given by the other 
House. I have guarded against that by 
making the ultimate consent of the other 
House necessary after such proceedings 
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have been resumed and brought to a 
conclusion. The Bill, therefore, not only 
guards against any infringement of any 
part of the Constitution, but against any 
possible jealousy that the power it gives 
might excite as between the two Houses. 
I hold, indeed, that it is a Bill for the 
relief not of one House, but of both 
Houses. I have often seen Bills in the 
House of Commons which had been sent 
down by your Lordships discussed at the 
end of the Session by a mere tail, in- 
cluding, if I may be allowed to use the 
term, the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I remember hearing the 
present Prime Minister say—he was 
then in Opposition—that at the end of 
the Session the Government were able to 

ass anything, and that is strictly the 
act; for the House of Commons, like 
the House of Lords, is then so exhausted 
and thin that the Government of the 
day can force through any measure, being 
by the attendance of its Members prac- 
tically master of the decisions of the 
House. It would surely be a great 
relief to the House of Commons if, when 
early in August some Bill came down to 
them, they could suspend proceedings to 
the following year, and if in those early 


{LORDS} 





days of the Session, when the Members 
of the House of Commons like your | 
Lordships have little to do, they could | 
resume those proceedings. The truthis | 
that even of the time we have before us | 
we make the most wretched and un- | 


economical use. Even the House of 
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whether Parliamentary Government, as 
at present conducted, is adequate in its 
vigour and rapidity to the constantly 
occurring exigencies of such a nation as 
this, and there is no doubt that the 
power of delay, or rather the involuntary 
pressure which drives all parties towards 
delay, has been excessive of recent years. 
There is subject after subject calling for 
the consideration of the Legislature ; 
laws known by every party to require 
investigation and alteration, which the 
mere vis inertia of Parliament prevents 
us from undertaking. I do not say that 
for Bills of the first magnitude—Bills 
like the Reform Act of 1867, or like 
that which is now pending in another 
House—such a power as I propose to 
give by this Bill is needed, or would be 
rigidly exercised, for Bills as to which 
great public excitement exists would 
probably always be disposed of in a 
single Session. Nor do I say that for a 
considerable number of very small Bills, 
which under any other system of Go- 
vernment would be disposed of by Orders 
in Council and are matters fairly within 
the discretion of the several Depart- 
ments, this power is necessary. There 
are however a vast number of inter- 
mediate Bills—legislation of the:second 
order as I may call it—of which I may 
take the Bankruptcy Bill as a fair type, 
which are stopped year after year, and 
the delays in aaa are a perfect disgrace 
and scandal to Parliament. Those Bills 
do not in general excite any great party 


Commons is open to this reproach—that | opposition, but they are thrust aside and 
they crowd all their business into May, | crushed in the hot conflict of parties, 
June, and July; February, March, and | and thus fail to come to fruit in legis- 
to some extent, April also, not being | lation precisely for want of some such 
thoroughly employed. Again and again | power as this Bill proposes. I earnestly 
have I seen night after night wasted in | hope, therefore, that your Lordships will 
February because business was not, accept it, and will help me in carrying 
ready; whereas they might have been| it, so that we may make this much 
devoted to Bills put aside in the previous | needed reform in the practice of our 
Session for want of time. I venture, | proceedings. 


then, to urge this Bill earnestly on your | i : 

Lordships’ emaiions thevameeag Bens to | oe ary es the sy oe now read 
be a remedy for the evil, and because I | ~* om arquess of Salisbury.) 

think it of the first importance that the) Earn GRANVILLE: My Lords, be- 
evil should be remedied, and that this| fore entering upon the subject of the 
House should be brought into a state of Bill proposed by the noble Marquess, 
thorough efficiency, without any step who has already earned the gratitude 
being taken that can excite jealousy or of the House for the earnestness with 
ill-will between the two Houses. It, which he applies himself to everything 
appears to me, moreover, that it will| that can improve the order and value of 
tend to remove one great reproach which | our proceedings, I may, perhaps, be al- 
is cast upon our system of Government. | lowed to say one or two words to show 
Of late years people have doubted} that I am not totally unworthy to speak 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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on the subject itself. Your Lordships 
will remember that, during the some- 
what irregular conversation a few nights 
ago to which the noble Marquess has 
alluded, he himself, and other noble 
Lords opposite were good enough to ex- 
press in courteous terms their confidence 
in my endeavours to further the wishes 
of the House in this respect. My noble 
Friend on the cross-Benches (Earl Grey 
—impatient, probably, of such unmeri 
compliments—jumped up and denounced 
me to the House as the individual princi- 
cipally responsible for the mischief and 
delay which exist. I do not know whe- 
ther any of your Lordships ever saw 
an old play in which one actor says to 
another, ‘‘ Let me treat you as a friend 
—come and join the family dinner.” 
The other actor, alarmed, says, ‘‘ Nay, 
don’t treat me as a friend, for I like 
good living.” Now, I always have a 
little of that feeling when I get into a 
political difference with one of my own 
ersonal friends. But at the same time 
admit I would rather be attacked 
every day by my noble Friend than 
lose a jot of that friendship which I 
value so much. My noble Friend 
could not, of course, have meant that I 
was the original cause of a grievance 
which, as we know, has been complained 
of for more than sixty-five years; and, 
indeed, I find, from an analysis made by 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) that the evil existed to such an 
extent that the year before I entered 
this House 132 Bills were passed, of 
which only twenty-three originated here, 
109 in the House of Commons, and, of 
the 132 Bills, no less than sixty-three, 
or one-half of the whole number, were 
submitted to your Lordships in the last 
six weeks of the Session. But what 
I understand my noble Friend com- 
plained of was this, of my having moved, 
as the organ of the Government, the 
suspension of a Standing Order, pro- 
posed by the noble Lord the Chairman 
of Committees, which prevented the 
second reading of Bills after a certain 
period of the et, Now, all I can 
say in my justification is that every year 
when that Motion was renewed, I used 
almost the same words as Lord Aberdeen 
had made use of on a previous occasion, 
when he protested against the suppositio 
that any Government could usallihy con- 
sent to a perfectly strict interpretation 
of such a Resolution. I do not deny 


{Marcu 4, 1869} 
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that, if we adopt Resolutions, we ought 
to adhere to them, and that we should 
therefore be very careful what we adopt ; 
but I cannot think that if a different 
course had been taken on the occasion 
in question, it would really have been to 
the advantage of the House. My noble 
Friend (Earl Grey) referred to a Bill 
which he thought at the time, and still 
thinks, was bad. Now, I will not enter 
into its merits or demerits, but it was 
one which it is quite clear he was anxious 
to destroy by any weapon that came to 
his hand. Rightly or wrongly, that Bill 
was desired by a very large portion of 
the mercantile community, and I am 
afraid that it would have been thought 
by the public that there was —a 
like a “strike” on our part if we ha 
refused to apply our minds to legislation 
at that partic moment, when, what- 
ever you do, a great press of legislation 
is sure to occur. This would apply to 
the noble Marquess’s warning that if 
any Government brought “p measures 
at too late a period he should make use 
of every form of the House to obstruct 
them. That form of proceeding has 
been had recourse to before now, very 
often with success, but never with success 
in the long run. The House would, 
at last, revolt against it, and public 
opinion would be almost sure to think 
of us, as an eminent divine once said 
of some people, that “they appeared 
to take as much pains to be damned 
as would have worked out the sal- 
vation of their souls.” If for several 
evenings we were to devote our atten- 
tion to obstructing a Bill, people would 
think that time might as well have 
been employed in amending either the 
substance or the form of it. I am glad 
to find that the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) has turned his 
attention to a different mode of dealing 
with the question. No Bill could have 
less of a party character than this. A 
similar Bill was introduced by the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) some 
twenty years ago. It was opposed by’ 
Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, and 
the noble Chairman of Committees (Lord 
Redesdale) ; but it was strongly sup- 
— by Lord Lansdowne, and was sent 
own to the House of Commons, where 
it was 
happen 


supported by Earl Russell. There 
od to be a Committee sitting at the 
time on the despatch of Public Business, 
composed of my noble Friend then Lord 
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John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Hume, and other gentlemen representing 
different shades of opinion. They ex- 
amined three witnesses, one of them 
being the noble Lord who at that time 
was Speaker of the House of Commons 
ecg Eversley), and also—although 

am almost afraid of mentioning» it 
before the noble Marquess—the ‘‘in- 
telligent foreigner;” and, after going 
through that process, without giving any 
reason, and apparently without any 
division, they agreed not to recommend 
the Bill to the adoption of the House 
of Commons. The noble Marquess has 
stated very clearly the reasons which tell 
in favour of this proposal, and, if he 
adopts the course which I shall venture 
to suggest, it will be unnecessary for me 
to state what appear to me: to be some 
objections to it. It is quite clear that 
the objections which actuated that Com- 
mittee are likely to have the same weight 
now with the House of Commons if we 
send the measure down to be considered 
by them in a similar manner, and I 
would recommend the House to give a 
second reading to the Bill, after which 
Her Majesty’s Government should pledge 
themselves to appoint a Joint Committee 
of both Houses with regard to the dis- 
tribution of business between them. I 
need not trouble your Lordships with 
the precedents for appointing a Joint 
Committee, as a few years ago that 
course was taken with regard to schemes 
for railway communication in the metro- 
polis, the precedents I then stated being 
considered conclusive. We had a pre- 
liminary meeting; whether it had the 
effect of smoothing matters I do not 
know, but the businesslike way in which 
the Committee went through what they 
had in hand was quite remarkable. 
There was not the slightest feeling of 
jealousy on the part of Members of 
either House; the decisions, after a good 
deal of discussion, were unanimous ex- 
cept on one point, on which a division 
arose accidentally, apparently on pur- 
pose to show that, on the one hand, 
there was no party spirit, and, on the 
other, no esprit de corps as regarded the 
two Houses, and no reference to party— 
two Peers voting on one side, and two on 
another, as also an equal number of 
Commoners—one of each being a Con- 
servative, and the other a Liberal. I 
should recommend, if such a Joint Com- 


Earl Granville 
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mittee be appointed, that this Bill be 
referred to it, but not this Bill alone. 
The noble Earl (Earl Russell), with his 
great Parliamentary experience, made a 
suggestion the other night as to the 
termination of the financial year which 
might fitly be referred to it, as also a 
subject which was brought forward at the 
time of the discussion of the former Bill, 
—namely, a scheme for preventing the 
slipslop wording of Acts of Parliament, 
of which the public and legal authorities 
have so much right to complain. Her 
Majesty’s Government, partly with a 
view to economy, but also with a view to 
efficiency, have already created a De- 
partment, at the head of which is a 
gentleman meriting the confidence both 
of the late and the present Government— 
Mr. Thring—so that all Government Bills 
may go through the same hands and may 
be accurately and consistently worded. I 
think that in Committee some suggestion 
might be made as to the use of such a 
Department, in connection possibly with 
officers of both Houses, so as to exercise 
some little check and give some advice 
on the phraseology of Bills. There is 
another point of more importance to 
which I prefer alluding only in che most 
indirect way. It is one which certainly 
would not properly emanate from this 
House, but I know than many eminent 
Members of the House of Commons 
have a very strong feeling that the 
straining of some of their privileges is 
of no use whatever in a constitutional 
point of view, and is inconvenient, not 
only to the public and to your Lordships, 
but also to that House. I should hope 
that in sucha Committee some proposition 
on that subject might be made which 
would come more gracefully from Mem- 
bers of the other House than from 
Members of this. This is the course I 
venture to suggest ; and if it is agreeable 
to your Lordships I shall make it my 
duty, in communication with the head of 
the Government in the other House, to 
move for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of the character I have described. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he did not 
think the country suffered from the want 
of sufficient legislation, for, on the whole, 
he thought it had rather too much than 
too little. One of the great evils which 
the country suffered from was the want 
of proper preparation of the Bills sub- 
mitted to Parliament. There were very 
few, properly drawn, which found any 
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difficulty in getting through Parliament. 
He could mention an instance of the 
value of such preparation. Up to 1845 
there had been no general legislation 
respecting railways; but the railway 
mania then commencing, and it being 
evident that a’ great deal of business 
would come before Parliament, the Go- 
vernment of the day thought it their 
duty to bring forward general Bills to 
be applied to all railways. Accordingly, 
on the 6th of February—two days after 
the opening of the Session—the Com- 
panies Clauses Bill, the Lands Clauses 
Bill, and the Railways Clauses Bill for 
England and Scotland were introduced, 
each containing from 150 to 160 clauses, 
and, notwithstanding their voluminous 
character, they received the Royal Assent 
on the 8th of May. A few short supple- 
mentary Bills on points which they did 
not touch had since been necessary, but 
he believed not a single clause in those 
elaborate Acts had been repealed. This 
showed how business could be got 
through when it was properly prepared ; 
but, unfortunately, important Bills were 
hardly thought of till the Session had 
actually commenced, when draftsmen 
were very much employed, and being 
very imperfectly drawn they required so 
much consideration and amendment that 
frequently there was not sufficient time 
to carry them through. Now, he feared 
that the operation of the present Bill 
would rather tend to promote the care- 
less drawing and late introduction of 
Bills, and he should be glad if both 
Houses would agree not to give a second 
reading to Bills containing a given num- 
ber of clauses unless, with the exception 
of certain specified Bills, they were in- 
troduced during the first month of the 
Session. Measures ought to be prepared 
before Parliament met and be introduced 
early, so that an opinion might be formed 
upon them, and good legislation would 
then be facilitated. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) had justly 
said that his proposal would not be a 

plicable to strong party Bills; and he 
(Lord Redesdale) could conceive nothing 
more mischievous than that such Bills, 
failing to pass one Session, should be 
resumed by the other House the follow- 
ing Session. Something might be said 
in favour of the plan as regarded a par- 
ticular class of Bills; but he could not 
see why—taking the Bankruptcy Bill as 
an example — the noble Lord on the 
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Woolsack should not introduce here a 
similar Bill to that to be submitted to 
the Commons, and why their Lordships 
should not discuss it in detail. They 
would not improbably get through the 
measure before it reached Committee in 
the House of Commons; and being sent 
down to the Commons it might be taken 
up there and sent back to this House 
with Amendments at a later period of 
the Session. If the Bill had advanced 
so far in Committee that it was not ex- 
pedient to send it down to the Commons, 
all its details would have been considered 
by their Lordships early in the Session, 
without waiting for the passage of the 
Bill through the other House. His plan 
seemed to him more desirable than re- 
suming the consideration of a Bill which 
had not been passed in the previous 
Session. He had a strong constitutional 
objection too, to the principle of deter- 
mining the proceedings of Parliament 
by statute. Everything now proposed 
could be effected by Standing Orders, 
which had the advantage of being much 
more easily altered; and at this very 
time the House were about to experience 
the inconvenience of the other course, for 
there were certain conditions as to Rail- 
way Bills imposed by an Act of last 
Session, some of which the companies 
might not have entirely fulfilled, the re- 
sult of which would be that however tri- 
vial the omission they would be obliged 
to reject the Bills; whereas had the con- 
ditions been Standing Orders, they might 
have been dealt with in a more satisfac- 
tory way. He hoped, therefore, the Com- 
mittee, if appointed, would consider the 
expediency of proceeding by Standing 
Orders rather than by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
uess of Salisbury) proposed that the 
ent of the Crown should be necessary 

to the resumption of Bills; but it would 
be most unconstitutional to require that 
assent to proceedings in Parliament be- 
fore the Bill went to the Sovereign for 
assent. At the same time it was no doubt 
just that power should be given to the 
Crown to stop a Bill by prorogation. If 
both Houses adopted a rule allowing a 
Member to move the suspension of the 
Standing Orders in the case of a Bill 
which had been introduced at a proper 
time and had received full discussion in 
the preceding Session, so as to take it 
up at the third reading or at the re- 
port, the object desired by the noble 
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Marquess would be attained, and the 
only discussion necessary would be on 
the suspension of the Standing Orders ; 
while this manner of proceeding would 
be in accordance with the forms and 
privileges of Parliament. He might re- 
mind their Lordships that the Bill of 
Lord Derby was referred by the Com- 
mons to a Committee then sitting, which 
had been appointed to consider the best 
mode of promoting the dispatch of Busi- 
ness in that House, who reported that 
they did not think it advisable to recom- 
mend it for adoption by the House. On 
that Committee were Lord John Russell, 
Sir Robert Peel, Sir George Grey, Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Hume, itr. Disraeli, 
Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Bernal, Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Henley, Mr. Denison, and 
other distinguished Members, and at one 
of their meetings they adopted a recom- 
mendation that, in order to facilitate legis- 
lation, the House of Commons should not 
insist on its privileges in respect of any 
Bill or clause brought down from this 
House whereby tolls, rates, or duties 
were authorized, imposed, or regulated, 
provided such duties were levied by local 
authorities, or for local purposes, and 
were not applied to the public service. 
Unfortunately, however, that Resolution 
was rescinded at a subsequent sitting. 
Such a relaxation of the privileges of 
the House of Commons would have fa- 
cilitated business, and would not have pre- 
judiced the full jurisdiction justly claimed 
by that House over the taxation of the 
country, for local rates come within 
quite a different category. He should 
be glad if so reasonable a proposal 
were again made, but he agreed with the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) that it would 
emanate more gracefully from Members 
of the House of Commons than from any 
of their Lordships. Having stated the 
objections which he entertained to this 
Bill he should content himself by saying 
‘* Not content” to the’second reading. 
Toe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
my apology for offering any observations 
to your Lordships after the remarks of 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville), 
may, perhaps, be found in the fact that, 
although my Parliamentary recollection 
does not go so far back as sixty-five 
years, the period mentioned by the noble 
Earl, twenty-one years have elapsed since 
I introduced a Bill in substance identical, 
and in most of its provisions similar with 
the measure now before the House. I 


Lord Redesdale 


(LORDS) 
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regret that my noble Friend (the Mar- 

uess of Salisbury) has encountered from 
the noble Lord the Chairman of Com- 
mittees the same opposition which I 
encountered on that occasion; but I 
trust that, notwithstanding the weight 
to be attached to the authority of the 
noble Lord, the House has not altered 
its opinion in the course of a generation, 
and that it still regards the evil in question 
as one deserving of some remedy, and 
that it will sanction the Bill of my noble 
Friend. The noble Marquess has pointed 
out that the increase of Parliamentary 
Business has greatly aggravated an evil 
which was at that time felt so keenly. 
My noble Friend (Lord Redesdale) was 
himself so convinced of the evil that he 
himself, a few years ago, came forward 
with a remedy; and the remedy he pro- 
posed was an addition to the Standing 
Orders, to the effect that this House 
would not take into consideration any 
Bills which were sent up from the other 
House of Parliament after a certain date, 
except in cases of real urgency. That 
proposition was one which, had it been ad- 
hered to, would, to a certain extent, have 
diminished the evil. But what occurred ? 
I think in the very Session in »which it 
was agreed to the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville) moved that a certain 
Bill brought up late in July was one of 
urgency, and required to be immediately 
considered ; he moved the suspension of 
the Standing Order in respect of that 
measure, and the Order was suspended. 
My noble Friend the Chairman of Com- 
mittees has urged that to proceed by 
Standing Orders with reference to the 
Business of the House is preferable to 
legislation, because Standing Orders can 
be suspended in case of necessity. Now 
that is the very objection I take to pro- 
ceeding by Standing Orders. our 
Lordships are aware that while at the 
beginning of the Session you have 
scarcely any business, towards the close 
of it, in the month of July, when the 
House is thin and everybody is going out 
of town, you are inundated by a flood 
of Bills sent up from the House of Com- 
mons. That evil is admitted on all 
hands; and it is also admitted that at 
that period of the Session Her Majesty’s 
Government, whatever party is in power, 
have practically an absolute control over 
all the business introduced into this 
House. If, therefore, a Bill which may 
have met a well-founded opposition in 
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the House of Commons, but has passed 
that House, should come up to your 
Lordships in the latter part of July, the 
Government have every facility for press- 
ing it through the House; but in doing 
so—in exercising their discretion for that 
purpose—they inevitably lower the cha- 
racter of this House, expose it to the 
charge of passing important measures 
without adequate consideration, and de- 
grade it into a mere registry of the acts 
of the House of Commons. And this is 
the case not only with measures in which 
your Lordships may be reasonably sup- 
posed to take a special interest; but it is 
so often with regard to measures which 
have no political character at all. The 
other House may have devoted three or 
four months to the careful consideration 
of a measure quite irrespective of party ; 
it comes up to your Lordships towards 
the end of July; it consists, perhaps, of 
a great many clauses, some of them of a 
very important character. But you have 
no time to consider them. And what is 
your present alternative? You must 
either reject them, and so throw on the 
House of Commons the labour and duty 
of considering them all over again in the 
ensuing Session, or of sing them 
without having subjected them to a care- 
ful inquiry and consideration. That 
difficulty this Bill seeks to avoid; but 
my noble Friend the Chairman of Com- 
mittees says that the tendency of the 
Bill will be to increase hasty legislation. 
Now, it seems to me that the effect of 
the Bill would be exactly the reverse. 
It would prevent hasty legislation, and 
would relieve us from the alternative 
of passing a Bill without Amendment 
and without proper deliberation, or of 
rejecting it altogether, and so render- 
ing futile the labours of a whole Ses- 
sion in the House of Commons. How 
my noble Friend can say that a provi- 
sion which will enable us to take up a 
Bill at any stage, or to consider it with 
reference to debates that were begun in 
another Session—to take it up at a time 
when we would otherwise have no busi- 
ness at all, and therefore when we are 
able to give it a careful and deliberate 
consideration—how he can say that that 
will encourage hasty legislation I cannot 
understand. My noble Friend also says 
that if Bills were proposed before the 
opening of the Session, and if no elabo- 
rate Bills were allowed to be brought in 
after a certain date, measures would be 
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properly considered, and there would be 
no need of subsequent Amendments. He 
instanced cases with which he is very 
conversant, the Companies Clauses and 
other Acts, which he says were so care- 
fully drawn that they have required no 
Amendment. With all respect, however, 
for my noble Friend, I think there is not 
one of those Bills which has not been 
repeatedly amended ; and, though I do 
not deny the desirability of Bills being 
carefully worded, I do not see how you 
can enforce that provision upon this or 
the other House, or how you can prevent 
any individual Member from introduc- 
ing Bills at any period of the Session. 
My noble Friend asks why both Houses 
should wart iy on, part passi with a 
measure—take the Bankruptcy Bill, for 
instance, which is about to be introduced 
in the House of Commons. But, how- 
ever carefully such a Bill may have been 
drawn, how can you prevent Members 
either in this or in the other House of 
Parliament, from moving Amendments, 
and that clauses involving points of great 
legal importance and difficulty may be 
introduced without reference to the other 
clauses? It is this in fact that leads 
to so much confusion now, for, when you 
come to interpret them, lawyers say it is 
impossible that the House of Commons 
could have meant the same thing in two 
clauses of a Bill when they use different 
language in each; while the fact is, 
that, practically, they did mean the same 
thing, only they did not calculate the 
effect of alterations in one part of the 
Bill upon other parts. But suppose the 
same Bill were introduced by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack into 
this House—can your Lordships imagine 
a greater hotch-potch than would be 
produced if we were to be employed 
amending clauses that were struck out 
in the Commons, while we struck out a 
clause that was amended there; and at 
last the two Bills would be interchanged, 
and we might have two Bills of 250 
clauses each, mutually contradicting 
each other. Of all devices for increas- 
ing the —— of carrying Bills 
through Parliament, I think my noble 
Friend’s device is one which is the least 
likely to produce anything but confusion. 
As to proceeding by Standing Orders 
rather than by legislation, we see how 
easily the former are suspended, so that 
the immovability of the latter, which my 
noble Friend looks upon as a disadvan- 
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tage, I regard as a decided advantage. 
Standing Delon are suspended at the 
caprice of the House, and the instance 
mentioned by my noble Friend of a Re- 
solution being carried one day and re- 
scinded on another, shows the disadvan- 
tage of proceeding in that way. I un- 
derstood the noble Earl opposite, (Earl 
Granville), in acceding to the second 
reading of the Bill, to do so on the un- 
derstanding that it should be referred, 
with a variety of other subjects, to a 
Joint Committee of both Houses. If 
the noble Earl proposes that this Bill 
be referred to a Committee of the two 
Houses impartially chosen—as no doubt 
it would be—and numbering among its 
members men whose opinion is entitled 
to authority, and if the Committee be 
confined to the consideration of the ob- 
jects of this Bill, the little experience 
that I have had of such Joint Commit- 
tees would certainly induce me to place 
great reliance and credit upon the Baws 
lutions at which they might arrive. But 
if the noble Earl proposes to refer to 
that Joint Committee not only the Bill 
of my noble Friend, but a variety of 
other matters embracing such topics as 
the privileges of the House, and the 
course of proceeding with regard to 
other departments of business, I fear 
that my noble Friend the noble Mar- 
quess will find the support given him 
by the noble Earl opposite to be of 
a very fallacious character, and the 

robable result will be that his Bill will 

e swamped, and my noble Friend will 
get in lieu of it a Standing Order 
which will be at all times liable to 
suspension at the caprice of the Min- 
ister. While I thus support the prin- 
ciple and the main provisions of the Bill 
—if I might venture to make a sug- 
gestion to the noble Marquess—I would 
refer to one or two of the provisions of 
the Bill. I trust I should be the last to 
bring in question any of the Prerogatives 
of the Crown, but I own I do not under- 
stand what is the object of that provision 
that the consent of the Crown is to be 
necessary—not for the introduction, but 
for the resumption of a Bill at the for- 
mer stage. The consent of the Crown 
is not required to be given before the 
Bill is introduced into the House of 
Commons; and if the Bill did not re- 
quire the consent of the Crown on its 
first introduction, why should that con- 
sent be required for its resumption in 


The Earl of Derby 
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the next Session? and why should the 
consent of the one House be required 
to the resumption of a Bill by the other 
House when it is clear that that consent 
has been given when the Bill was passed 
by the House in which it originated ? 
Then my noble Friend proposes that the 

rogress of the Bill should depend on a 

otion agreed to in both Houses, that 
it is expedient that the consideration of 
the Bill should be resumed. I do not 
understand the object of that. It is 
enough to place the Bill at that exact 
stage of proceeding where it would have 
been if its consideration had been con- 
tinued in the former Session. There 
may be some technical reason for this— 
I confess I do not see it—that at a cer- 
tain stage, even in the Session of its in- 
troduction, it is competent to discharge 
the Order for its consideration, and 
therefore it may be desirable to require 
the consent of both Houses for its re- 
sumption. But I think the Government 
may be hardly treated by the operation 
of this provision. We all know that at 
the close of a Session the Government 
has the control of the business in this 
House, and that the passage of Bills is 
entirely in its hands. Now if this measure 
passed this might happen — Objections 
are, perhaps, taken to the Bill, and the Go- 
vernment say that the objections are 
fair and reasonable, and that they will 
not, therefore, exercise the power they 
possess and force the Bill through the 
House, but that they will consent to its 
being adjourned for consideration to 
another Session. I think it would not 
be treating the Government with good 
faith if, at the commencement of the fol- 
lowing Session, the Opposition in this or 
the other House of Parliament, when 
the House is full and the Government 
have not the same control, were to turn 
round and say, “‘ We won’t allow this 
Bill to be taken up; we won’t take it 
into consideration again.” I think that 
would be doing an injustice, and would 
lead the Government to exercise their 
power of pushing on or opposing the 
measure at the end of the previous Ses- 
sion of Parliament, if they could not rely 
a its being taken into fair and de- 
liberate consideration on the re-assemb- 


ling of Parliament. There is only one 
other point. It is not made quite clear 
in what position the Bill, at the comple- 
tion of its stages, should be sent back to 
the House in which it originated. My 
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noble Friend does not distinctly say that 
it should be taken up in the same form 
as an amended Bill, but I think this 
should be distinctly understood. I cer- 
tainly agree that when the Bill is sent 
down to the House of Commons it should 
not be necessary to go through the 
various sta as with a new Bill, but 
that it should be treated as an amended 
Bill. But the effect of that would be 
that, if no Amendments were made in 
this House, the Commons would be pre- 
cluded from making any Amendments. 
Now it would, in my opinion, be highly 
desirable that on such a Bill going bac 

to the House of Commons, even though 
this House has made no Amendments, 
yet the other House should have the 
opportunity of re-considering its details, 
and even of moving Amendments, in 
their own Bill. I think this would be 
perfectly fair. They may have neglected 
some details, and it is right they should 
have the opportunity of correction. But, 


subject to these observations, I cannot 
but think that the principle of this Bill 
is beneficial, and notwithstanding the 
remarks of the noble Lord the Chairman 
of Committees, I do not think it will 
tend to encourage hasty legislation. I 


think the measure will have the effect of 
giving both Houses of Parliament a full 
opportunity of examining the Bills that 
come before them, and that it will re- 
lieve this House from the painful alter- 
native of either absolutely rejecting a 
Bill or of passing it without examination. 
I think, too, that it will promote bene- 
ficial legislation by supplying to your 
Lordships’ House ample materials for 
discussion at the commencement of the 
Session. I am glad to hear that it is 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Go 
vernment to oppose the second readin 
of the Bill, but I must confess that 
heard with some anxiety and alarm of 
the additional matter which the noble 
Earl opposite proposes to submit to the 
consideration of the Committee. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he perfectly 
remembered the Committee of the House 
of Commons to which the noble Earl 
had referred. He could not remember 
all the arguments that were used, but he 
remembered that he was in favour of the 
Bill introduced by the noble Earl as a 
useful piece of legislation. But there 
were two Members of that Committee— 
Sir Robert Peel, whose opinion of course 
always carried with it great authority, 
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and Mr. Goulburn, who was not only 
highly respected, but who had peculiar 
knowledge of the — and proceed- 
ings of Parliament, and who was there- 
fore listened to with great respect on all 
questions of that kind—Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Goulburn opposed the Bill, and 
gave the Committee such arguments 
against it that it was rejected. He con- 
sidered the Bill of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) was founded 
upon that Bill, and that it would mate- 
rially improve and facilitate the work of 
legislation. There was one point in 
which he certainly agreed with the noble 
Earl who had just satdown. Supposing 
a Bill had passed through one House of 
Parliament, and Amendments were made 
to it in the other House, when the 
amended Bill was sent back to the House 
in which it originated, according to the 
usages of Parliament no clause could be 
touched unless Amendments had been 
made upon that clause. But when, after 
a year’s delay, the Bill had been resumed 
and sent back to the other House with 
perhaps considerable alterations, it might 
perhaps seem to a majority of the other 
House that further alterations were very 
desirable. The House, therefore, ought 
to have the power not only of altering 
any clauses that had been amended, but 
of amending their own Bill as originally 
agreed to. He only desired to make 
one other remark, and that was in re- 
ference to the proposal made by his 
noble Friend relating to the subjects to 
be considered by the Joint Committee. 
If they were told that his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
or any other Member of the Government, 
was prepared to submit any proposals to 
the Committee on those subjects, he 
should be inclined to give his support to 
his noble Friend’s suggestion ; but if, on 
the contrary, his noble Friend had no 
proposals on which the Government had 
agreed to suggest, and if the only object 
was to fish from the various Members 
for hints or advice which might be useful 
in that case, he certainly agreed in the 
opinion that such a course would involve 
a great waste of time. His consent, 
therefore, to that course, or rather his 
vote, would entirely depend upon his 
noble Friend informing him whether the 
Government were prepared to make any 
proposals which they had agreed to for 
the consideration of the Committee. He 
need only say that he should wish to see 
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this Bill proceeded with as soon as pos- 
sible in their Lordships’ House, and sent 
down to the other House of Parliament. 

Lorp CAIRNS: I am sure your Lord- 
ships are very much indebted to my 
noble Friend who has proposed this 
Bill, both for the earnest manner in 
which he has addressed himself to the 
task of improving the arrangement of 
Business in this House, and also for the 
very practical manner in which he has 
brought the whole process of our pro- 
ceedings to the test of his measure. I 
do not rise to say a word on the princi- 
ple of the Bill. I entirely concur in it, 
and in thinking that its adoption would 
be attended with those great advantages 
which have been referred to by noble 
Lords who have spoken much more 
effectively on the subject than I am able 
to do. But I rise to say that I think 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
takes too gloomy a view of the prospects 
of a Bill of this kind if your Lordships 
should think fit to pass it and send it 
down to the other House of Parliament. 
It is quite true that in 1848 a Bill to 
improve the arrangement of our proceed- 
ings was sent down from this House, 
and did not receive the approbation of 
the other House. But what is the his- 
tory of that measure? That Bill was 
ie mp to your Lordships’ House, and 

aving been read a second time in your 
Lordships’ House, was referred to a Select 
Committee and carefully considered by 
that Committee before it was read a third 
time and sent down to the House of 
Commons, where a Select Committee on 
Public Business happened to be at that 
time sitting. It was referred to that 
Committee ; but I find that the Order of 
Reference bore date the 11th of August, 
1848. I think, when I mention that 
date, the fact that the Bill did not pass 
through the other House will not sur- 

rise your Lordships. It would have 
Soon morally impossible that before the 
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close of the Session it could have received 
the attention which, no doubt, it other- 
wise would have received. It reached 
the Committee; but the Committee did 
not feel warranted in recommending it 


to the adoption of the House. Passing 
from the general merits of the Bill, 
which I think are very great, I hope my 
noble Friend will allow me to make one 
or two suggestions as to matters of 
detail which have already to some ex- 
tent been alluded to by some of your 


Earl Russell 
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Lordships. I think if my noble Friend 
will only consider the point, he will be 
of opinion that the first qualification he 
has imposed upon the resumption of 
proceedings in either House is altogether 
unnecessary—I mean that of obtaining 
the consent of the Crown. I quite con- 
cur with my noble Friend the Chairman 
of Committees that we ought to be 
careful in introducing, if not necessary 
and proper, the consent of the Crown as 
a condition preliminary to our legisla- 
tion. If the Bill be one which requires 
the consent of the Crown to be signified— 
that is, ifthe Bill be one which touches the 
Rights and Prerogatives of the Crown 
—then it is, of course, not only necessary 
that the consent of the Crown should be 
iven in the first instance, but further 
think in such a case the consent of the 
Crown given one year ought not to dis- 
pense with the necessity of obtaining it 
twelve months afterwards when Progress 
with the Bill is resumed ; because it may 
well be that, in the interim. circum- 
stances may have occurred which would 
induce the Advisers of the Crown not to 
recommend that such assent should be 
iven to the measure. Therefore, my 
rds, in that case it would be very fair 

to make the consent of the Crown a 
necessary condition. The other matter 
of detail to which I wish to refer is this 
—I quite with what fell from the 
noble Earl who spoke below the Gang- 
way at the other side (Earl Russell) 
that we should be very careful, not 
merely for the sake of the House of 
Commons, but for our own sake, that if 
a Bill is to be resumed in a second Ses- 
sion, and is to be sent back to the House 
from which it was passed in the previous 
Session, that House, although it may 
not have the right to decide upon the 
principle of the Bill, which it has already 
accepted on the second reading, must 
have the right to amend it in detail, and 
not merely to deal with those Amend- 
ments which may have been made in 
the other House of Parliament; because 
it is not only possible, but it is extremely 
probable, that the lapse of a twelvemonth 
may have so altered the state of things 
with reference to the Bill that the House 
which had originated the measure may 
desire in many respects to alter it. As 
regards the progress of the present Bill, 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) has 
recommended that it should be read a 
second time and then referred to a Joint 
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Committee of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. We should, however, be very 
careful to understand that if this Bill is 
to be referred to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses it is not to be referred 
to them with the view of having the 
details settled for your Lordships’ House 
by a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses. We must reserve to our- 
selves the right of settling in a Com- 
mittee of this House the details of 
the Bill as one to be adopted by your 
Lordships’ House. It would not be 
desirable to have that work done by 
a Joint Committee which might sit in 
secret. In the next place, we must be 
very careful to understand what are the 
subjects with which the Joint Committee 
is to deal. The noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Russell) mentioned this a few nights 
since that he thought an improvement 
might be effected in the proceedings 
of the other House if a Bassam. were 
made in the time at which the Estimates 
are laid upon the table, and in the time 
at which the Budget is produced. Now, 
my Lords, I do not believe the other 
House will allow a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses to discuss that subject ; 
but, my Lords, further than that, I 
maintain that questions of that kind are 
questions for the Executive Government, 
and not questions for the Houses of 
Parliament. It is for the Executive 
Government to say the time at which 
they will lay the Estimates on the table, 
and at which they will close the finan- 
cial year, and make the financial state- 
ment that follows upon the close of it. 
Therefore I think that instead of facili- 
tating the adoption of the principle of 
this Bill, we should be delaying it by 
referring points of that kind to the con- 
sideration of a Joint Committee. Next, 
as regards the wording of Acts of Par- 
liament, a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses might occupy twelve months in 
discussing this subject. I do not believe 
that any question would open a wider 
field of discussion, or would produce 
greater differences of opinion. e Com- 
mittee would be asked to deal with the 
subject of a Minister of Justice, of a de- 
~ gga for directing the framing of 

ills, and cognate subjects of the kind. 
Indeed, I cannot conceive any subject on 
which a greater difference of opinion 
would be likely to arise. The Execu- 
tive Government are, after all, the great 
manufacturers of Bills; and, as we have 
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heard, the Government have, on their 
own responsibility, o ized a ~~ 
ment for drafting and prepari ills 
under Mr. Thring, than whom there is 
no one more competent. I am glad of 
that; and I must say that I think it 
would be delaying any chances of a mea- 
sure such as the Bill before us if we 
were to refer to the Joint Committee 
a consideration of those other subjects. 
Then the noble Earl suggests that per- 
haps the House of Commons will waive, 
or at all events not insist on, their pri- 
vileges in respect of taxing clauses in 
Bills not directly connected with the finan- 
cial arrangements of the country. I 
should be glad that the House of Com- 
mons should do as the noble Earl sug- 

ests; but I am sure that the House of 
saat is not going to submit that 
question to a Joint Committee, in which 
the Members of that House might be 
outvoted on a matter relating to their 
own privileges. My Lords, the result is 
this—that there would be nothing to 
refer to the Joint Committee but the ques- 
tion of the principle of the present Bill. 
Now, I must say that I think there is a 

eat deal in what fell from my noble 
Friend the Chairman of the Committees 
as to the 
House of 
ing Orders what is 
by this Bill; and 


ssibility of this and the other 
Parliament effecting by Stand- 
roposed to be done 
r will tell you what, 
in my opinion, the advantages of that 


course would be. If you pass an Act of 
Parliament regulating the Business of 
the two Houses, then, no matter how 
much one of the two Houses may upon 
experience find any part of the arrange- 
ment to be, and however much it may 
desire to retreat from that part of the 
arrangement, it is unable to do so with- 
out obtaining the consent of both Houses 
of Parliament; whereas, if each House 

roceeds by Standing Orders, then either 

ouse, which on experience does not 
approve of the arrangement, is able to 
rescind its Standing Orders, and there is 
an end of the arrangement altogether. 
As to the objection that there is a temp- 
tation to suspend Standing Orders, I 
would observe that there is a difference 
in this respect between “ restrictive” and 
“enabling” Standing Orders. There is 
a temptation to suspend the former ; but 
no such temptation exists in the case of 
the latter. Therefore, my Lords, the prac- 
tical question—What shall be done with 
this Bill?—I venture to be hope will be 
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solved in this way. If the noble Earl 
(Earl Granville), on communicating with 
his Colleagues, were in a position to say 
that the Government adopted entirely 
the principle of this Bill, but that they 
desired to have a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses, in order that the Joint 
Committee might say whether they would 
assent to the principle, and whether the 
principle should have effect given to it 
through the medium of a Bill or the 
medium of Standing Orders, and if the 
operations of the Joint Committee should 
be confined to that purpose, and that 
only, I think that would be a very good 
way of dealing with the further progress 
of the question. But if that is not the 
view of the noble Earl, then I should 
say, in reference to such a proposal, that 
it is very much better for my noble 
Friend to proceed in Committee of the 
Whole House with the Bill which he 
has brought forward. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I ap- 
prove of the object of the Bill now 
before the House, because I believe 
that great advantage would result from 
the adoption of some system by which 
Bills might be resumed in a new Ses- 
sion of Parliament at the stage at 
which they arrived at the end of the 
previous Session. At the same time I 
must admit there is great force in the 
argument used by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Cairns) that it is objection- 
able to attempt, by means of legislation, 
to interfere with the course of proceeding 
in either House of Parliament. When 
this question was the subject of discus- 
sion on a former occasion, Lord Truro 
expressed a strong opinion against the 
adoption of any proposal to regulate the 
mode of procedure in either Tous by 
legislation. There is also much force in 
the objection of the noble and learned 
Lord to send this Bill to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses to be considered 
with a number of other subjects. I agree 
with my noble Friend (Earl Russell) that 
a Committee of this sort, if it is intended 
to devise some new arrangements to faci- 
litate the transaction of business, is not 
likely to lead to any useful result. If it is 
to deal with recommendations to be sug- 
gested by Her Majesty’s Government the 
case would of course be altogether al- 
tered ; still I doubt whether the best way 
of dealing with such suggestions would 
be to refer them to a Joint Committee. I 
do not know how far the House of Com- 
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mons would be willing to place the 
power of regulating their own mode of 
procedure in the hands of a Joint Com- 
mittee. Atthesame time I am convinced 
that the present mode of procedure 
might be greatly improved, and stands 
in great need of being so, and if a Joint 
Committee be appointed to consider this 
question I hope they will not content 
themselves with recommending some 
such arrangement as that proposed by this 
Bill, but will look more deeply into the 
whole question, and consider whether in 
addition to this some more extensive im- 
provement might not bemadein the whole 
machinery of legislation. No one who has 
paid attention to the course of Public 
Business in either House during the last 
few years can fail to be sensible of the 
truth of what has been stated by the 
noble Marquess, that Parliament has 
become less and less able to deal satis- 
factorily with the vast mass of legislation 
which comes before it. There are a 
number of subjects of the highest im- 

rtance which, for sheer want of time, 
ail to receive the consideration and des- 
patch at the hands of Parliament to 
which they are entitled. There are no- 
toriously many points in our law which 
require speedy improvement which are 
mer 224 from year to year and from 
ession to Session because there is not, 
under existing arrangements, time for 
their being properly attended to. In 
my opinion this press of business has 
become so great an evil that I am per- 
suaded that in some mode or other, whe- 
ther by means of a Joint Committee, 
such as is now proposed, or by some 
more deliberate method of inquiry, it 
is absolutely necessary to re-consider 
the whole machinery of our legislation ; 
and I am convinced that a great deal 
may be done by the improvement of that 
machinery. The noble Lord has said 
very truly that much depends upon the 
manner in which Bills are prepared 
before they are brought before Par- 
liament, and I do not think that our 
existing arrangements in that respect 
are at all satisfactory. But I must also 
submit to your Lordships that after 
Bills have ea brought into Parlia- 
ment our mode of dealing with them 
is most defective. They are read a 
second time and then they go before a 
Committee of the Whole House. Any 
one who knows what a difficult task it is 
to frame an Act of Parliament in such 
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a manner that it shall clearly and accu- 
rately express the intentions of the 
Legislature, must see that if a Bill has 
been ever so carefully drawn up in the 
first instance, when the wording of the 
clauses comes to be discussed in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, when Amend- 
ments are made in them, and new clauses 
are introduced, it is impossible that these 
can be properly considered by so nume- 
rous a body, with their bearing on the 
rest of the Bill and on the existing law. 
A Committee of the Whole House is not 
only utterly unfit to deal with the details 
of a Bill, but, in doing so, wastes much 
valuable time, and thus stops the work 
of necessary legislation. I am sure my 
noble Friend (Lord Russell) must, like 
myself, have a lively recollection of the 
many weary hours we sat on the Treasury 
Bench in the House of Commons in 
carrying through Committee some of the 
important measures proposed by Lord 
Melbourne’s Government. In Bills which 
had been drawn up with the best pro- 
fessional assistance, it was common to 
hear Members proposing verbal Amend- 
ments, to which, at a moment’s notice, 
and without an opportunity of delibe- 
rately considering their effect on other 
clauses of the Bill, it was difficult to per- 
ceive the objections, and thus Amend- 
ments which afterwards proved highl 

inconvenient were sometimes made wit 

very little consideration. After we had 
been toiling from five until nine or ten 
o’clock in the evening, Gentlemen who 
had been much more agreeably engaged, 
and who were ignorant of what had 
occurred in the early part of the even- 
ing, used to come down to the House, 
take part in the discussion upon the 
Bills, and propose Amendments which 
were utterly inconsistent with what had 
been previously done. I even remember 
it to have happened that one of our own 
Colleagues had come down at a late 
hour and jumped up most gallantly to 
help us in defending some clause from 
an injudicious Amendment which had 
been pressed upon us, but unfortunately 
he did so upon grounds totally opposed 
to those upon which we ourselves had 
taken in his absence. From _practi- 
cal experience, therefore, I believe that 
a Committee of the Whole House is 


utterly incompetent to discharge the 


duties imposed upon it. The result of 
our present system of legislation is that, 
when a Bill has become law it is found 
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to be so full of inconsistencies and 
blunders, and so difficult to understand 
that the time of our Judges and our 
courts of law is wasted in endeavour- 
ing to reconcile one inconsistent clause 
with another, and to put some rational 
meaning upon the aw lwe have made. 
It often happens, too, that while the 
early clauses in a Bill are discussed at 
unnecessary length, those in the latter 
ne of a long Bill, which are not brought 
efore the House until it is tired of the 
subject, are hurried through with scarcely 
any consideration whatever. In the 
early rs of our Parliamentary his- 
tory, believe, the Houses of Par- 
liament never attempted, as they now 
do, to deal with the technical task of 
putting an intended new law into 
words. At that time the substance of a 
measure was agreed to by the Houses of 
Parliament, but the manner in which 
that substance was to be worked out was 
left to be decided by the Judges. I do 
not desire to see these matters mixed up 
with the consideration of the present 
Bill, but I do hope that in some mode or 
other Parliament will consider whether 
it cannot improve its machinery of legis- 
lation. It is impossible our Acts of 
Parliament can be correctly drawn under 
the present system; but Parliament 
might depute to other persons what I 
may call the mechanical and technical 
task of settling the legal phraseology b 
which its obijeste are to bs accomp Ehed, 
without abandoning its proper control 
over the substance of legislation. Some 
such reform isurgently wanted toimprove 
and expedite the process of legislation. 
Tre LORD CHANCELLOR: One or 
two of the points suggested by your 
Lordships in this discussion appear to 
me of considerable importance apart 
from the measure itself which has been 
proposed. I desire, however, to say a 
few words on two points only. I do hope 
that if a Joint Committee of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses be constituted in 
the manner which has been proposed, 
they will not fail to secure for the future 
the due framing of Bills which are to 
become the law of the land. It has been 
said by my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cairns) that it is the business of 
the Government to see that the Bills 
which they bring forward are properly 
drawn and presented in a fit and proper 
manner. That, no doubt, is so; but my 
noble and learned Friend cannot forget 
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that in the other House of Parliament 
there are many Members who, what- 
ever the nature of the measure under 
consideration, think they can improve 
the wording of the Bill. Bills of magni- 
tude, such as those dealing with the 
question of bankruptcy, the amendment 
of the mercantile law, or other measures 
which affect great classes of the coun- 
try, are necessarily divided into a great 
number of clauses; and upon a Bill 
of perhaps 400 or 500 clauses, I will 
not say the interference, but the inter- 
vention of Members immediately oc- 
curs, who fancy that they can improve 
the wording of each particular section. 
The consequence is that when these 
Bills ultimately reach the Judges num- 
berless provisions are so inconsistent 
with each other that it becomes a mat- 
ter of great difficulty to give effect to 
the intentions of the Legislature, or fre- 
quently to discover what the intention 
really was. Now, if the Joint Com- 


mittee, the constitution of which had 
been suggested, could be induced to re- 
commend that the Houses of Parliament 
should concur in confiding to officers of 
their joint selection the task and duty of 
revising Bills with respect merely to 


their wording—but not as to other mat- 
ters— before they received the Royal 
Assent, you will be taking one of the 
very best steps which has been taken for 
many years to promote an intelligible 
system of legislation. And, more than 
this, by appointing gentlemen of such 
ability as you ought to command, an 
easy means will be provided of digest- 
ing each Session the different Acts of 
Parliament which are passed, and of 
bringing their provisions into accord. 
Instead of having 160 new statutes 
passed every year, by applying to them 
some degree of method and classifica- 
tion, the mass of legislation presented 
to Parliament might be reduced by 
one-fourth or one-third of its present 
amount. After the discussion which the 
Bill has received I need not detain your 
Lordships with any general observa- 
tions; but I must make one remark 
upon an observation which has fallen 
from the noble Lord the Chairman of 
Committees. He told your Lordships 
that there is no difficulty in passing 
a Bill through the Legislature rapidly 
and promptly, providedit be carefully pre- 
pared and properly worded ; and he gave, 
as an illustration, the Lands Clauses, 
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the Railway Clauses, and the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Acts. My Lords, 
I am unfortunately old enough to re- 
member the very commencement of those 
clauses, from the time, I may say, when 
they were in their cradle. I am not 
going to inflict their history upon your 
Lordships; but I will shortly state that 
these clauses originally came from other 
Acts, being inserted in every Bill by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury), 
who preceded the noble Lord in his Office 
of Chairman of Committees. They were 
called ‘‘ Lord Shaftesbury’s Clauses,” 
and were inserted totidem verbis in every 
Bill, until it was found that, accidentally, 
difierences had grown up in the copies of 
the clauses which were so inserted, and 
accordingly, to correct this error and with 
a view to future uniformity, it became 
necessary to embody these clauses in two 
or three general Acts. These clauses 
consequently had been nursed into 
existence for fourteen or fifteen years, 
and after that long minority they un- 
doubtedly took a perfect shape under 
the care of the noble Chairman of Com- 
mittees; and owing to the care and 
promptness which he exhibited, it was not 
likely that any clauses of a similar kind 
would experience much difficulty in 
passing into law. But the case is very 
different with any general measure of 
the character to which I have referred. 
The unfortunate Bankruptcy Bill has 
been introduced in the House of Com- 
mons by the Attorney General of one 
Government; in the next year it has 
again been introduced in the House of 
Commons by the Attorney General of 
another Government; in the following 
year it was introduced into this House 
by one of my noble and learned 
Friends (Lord Cairns). But I find that, 
whether introduced into the House of 
Commons or this House, that Bill has 
never had the good fortune to be passed 
into law, owing mainly, I believe, to the 
numerous clauses which it contains. If, 
however, we were to adopt the suggestion 
which has been made, and were to begin 
the discussion of the measure simul- 
taneously in both Houses, many dis- 
agreeable consequences must follow—as, 
indeed, has been already pointed out. I 
apprehend that the wish of the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Salisbury) is to 
economize and not to fill up time; but I 
can hardly conceive anything less likely 
to economize and utilize our time than 
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our embarking on a discussion of the 
Bill simultaneously with the House of 
Commons. There are atleast five points 
in the Bill each of such a character that 
any material change in one of these must 
necessitate a change throughout a great 
many clauses of the Bill. We might 
come to a conclusion in this House upon 
one of these leading points which would 
be opposed to that arrived at in the 
House of Commons, and the result 
would be that the labour of one or other 
of the Houses would be completely 
thrown away. I can imagine no greater 
waste of time than that your Lordships 
should be discussing the points of a Bill, 
on the assumption that they still remain 
in it, when perhaps the other House may 
have pot struck them out. I trust 
that when this Joint Committee is ap- 
pointed, it will not be thought unreason- 
able that one point at least to be brought 
under their consideration should be the 
aged of having the wording of our 

ills supervised before they ultimately 
pass through both Houses. 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY: I 
have no reason to be otherwise than 
grateful to noble Lords who have taken 
part in the discussion for the manner in 


which they have dealt with and discussed 
the Bill. There are only two points upon 
which it will be necessary for me to say 
a few words. In the main I agree with 
the Amendments which have been sug- 
gested by my two noble Friends (the 


Earl of Derby and Lord Cairns). The 
precautions with respect to the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown and the assent of the 
other House of Parliament were intro- 
duced by me because I was told that 
jealousies would be created unless I did 
so. I, therefore, introduced those pro- 
visions, not because I liked them, but to 
disarm opposition to a Bill which I va- 
lued ; a I shall be very glad to find 
that the principle of the Bill in its more 
simple form is likely to be adopted. I 
also agree with my noble Friend that it 
would be a very good arrangement, 
when the Bill goes back to the originat- 
ing House, that power should exist to 
amend the Bill right yan and not 
merely those portions touched by the 
other House. With regard to a Joint 
Committee, the experience which we all 
possess of these inquiries must convince 
us that it is a dangerous thing to refe 
any measure you have a value for to a 
tribunal of the kind. There is such a 
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tendency in Committees invariably to 
wander into all sorts of complex sub- 
jects, their efforts are so borne down by 
the excess of their own zeal, that before 
their inquiry has come to a conclusion, 
the facts which occasioned it are well- 
nigh lost sight of. That is my fear in 
the present case; but I am quite aware 
of the great importance of conciliating 
opinion and disarming objections in the 
other House of Parliament. If we could 
induce a certain number of the Members 
to meet us and dismiss the matter quietly 
there would be, I think, a great chance 
that we should induce them to take a 
favourable view of the principle of this 
Bill. I can only, therefore, trust — as 
we are all willing to do — to the good 
faith of the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville), that he makes this proposi- 
tion for the p e of getting the ques- 
tion settled, and not for the purpose of 
delay. With that understanding—which 
I am sure the noble Earl will not hesi- 
tate to enter into—TI shall be glad to 
assent to the-reference of the Bill to a 
Joint Committee. Upon the point of 
form, I do not know how far we are 
competent to refer the Bill to a Joint 
Committee, or to anything but a Com- 
mittee of our own House, though we are 
at — liberty to suspend the Bill 
until a Joint Committee of both Houses 
has reported upon it. Probably that 
would be the most suitable course to 
adopt. Of course, if I saw that the de- 
liberations of the Committee were being 
pursued to an extraordinary length, or 
that there was no sign of their coming 
to a conclusion, I should in that case 
seek to have the Bill re called and pro- 
ceeded with in the ordinary course. But, 
subject to that observation, I believe the 
course suggested is a very proper method 
of dealing with the subject. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I hope there 
will be no misunderstanding as to the 
proposition I made. It is entirely for 
the noble Marquess to consider whether 
his proposal for a Joint Committee will 
be likely to facilitate the progress of the 
Bill or not. There will be no opposition 
to it from me in this House, but I have 
been informed by Lord Eversley, who has 
been obliged to leave the House, that 
the noble Marquess is under a miscon- 
ception as to what occurred in the other 
House. The Bill was carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee of the other 
House, but it was thought better to re- 
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port simply against it in order to avoid 
any points of controversy between the 
two Houses. The Bill was, however, 
thoroughly discussed in the Committee 
upon its merits before that Report was 
agreed to. I suggested a Joint Com- 
mittee to the noble Marquess, because 
there has already been a discussion on the 
despatch of Public Business in this House. 
It was admitted on both sides that there 
are evils to be corrected, and I think it 
would be advantageous if those evils were 
considered by persons of experience in 
both Houses. If this Bill were the only 
matter for consideration, I could hardly 
ask the House of Commons to propose 
so great a machinery as a Joint Com- 
mittee to consider it. I can assure 
the noble Marquess that in making this 
proposal, and in serving on the Com- 
mittee, if I should be appointed, I shall 
not have the slightest wish to lengthen 
its deliberations one minute longer than 
is necessary. Iam grateful to my noble 
Friend (Lord Russell) for the advice he 
has given me, and if I go into the Commit- 
tee I shall have some policy of my own as 
to what isto be done there. If, however, 


we are to have a Joint Committee, we 
ought not to lay down any cut-and-dried 


principles as to the course we shall pur- 
sue. That is the only means by which 
we can arrive at anything like a unani- 
mous conclusion on the different points 
to be submitted to the Committee. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I think 
it most desirable to accept the proposal 
of the noble Earl opposite, and to refer 
the Bill to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses. Upon that Joint Committee 
persons of weight and influence in both 
Houses might serve, and facilities would 
be obtained for passing this measure. 
On the other hand, there might be danger 
to the Bill itself if all the various sub- 
jects mentioned by my noble Friend op- 
posite—subjects so weighty, so consider- 
able in extent and in numbers—were 
included in the Reference. The result 
might be that the Committee might defer 
reporting until the close of the Session. 
Supposing that both the Bill and the 
other important subjects were referred 
to the Joint Committee, an Instruction 
might be added that the Committee 
should, in the first instance, report on 
the Bill, and then the Joint Committee 
might determine the consideration of the 
other matters of the greatest importance. 
In this way it might be possible to find 
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the means of reconciling the views of 
both sides of the House. 

Eart GRANVILLE: If there is a 
Joint Committee there must be a general 
reference of all the subjects to it. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Tue Maravess or SALISBURY said, 
he would fix the Committee on the Bill 
for that day week, and he supposed the 
noble Earl opposite would arrange for 
the Joint Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
communicate with the noble Marquess 
on the subject. 


BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE BILL. 
(The Eari of Clarendon.) 
(xo. 14.) COMMITTEE. REPORT. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on the said Bill, 
read. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON said, 
that before he asked their Lordships to 
go into Committee on this Bill he wished 
to advert to something that had fallen 
from the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Cairns) on the occasion of the 
second reading. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary to recall the reasons why the 
former Bill had been passed, because it 
was framed and agreed to in order to 
stop the slave trade, and that trade had 
been stopped accordingly for ten or 
twelve years. Exception had been taken 
by the noble and learned Lord to the 
Bill, in ignorance, apparently, of the 
fact that it had been drawn by the Law 
Officers of the late Government last year. 
It was intended to be introduced by 
Lord Stanley, but it was first referred to 
the Law Officers of the late Government, 
and was approved by them in the exact 
form in which it now stood, with the ex- 
ception of one verbal alteration made at 
the Foreign Office in the Preamble. He 
regretted the absence of another noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford), 
who was generally so regular in his 
Parliamentary attendance that he had 
not thought it necessary—as he other- 
wise should have done—to give him 
notice of his intention of referring to 
this matter. It would be in the recol- 
lection of their Lordships that the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford) 
stated he had not been consulted about 
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the measure of 1845 before it passed, 
and that when it was proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel in the House of Commons 
he had the greatest naga in finding 
arguments in its favour. It was not 
regular to read the opinions of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, but he held in his 
hand an abstract of the opinion of the 
Law Officers of that day upon the Bill. 
That opinion was conclusive in favour 
of further legislative enactments such as 
were afterwards embodied in the Bill, 
and it bore the signatures of Sir John 
Dodson, Sir William Follett, and Sir 
Frederick Thesiger. He felt it his duty 
to draw the attention of their Lordships 
to this circumstance, not in order to con- 
vict the noble and learned Lord of inac- 
curacy, but because he feared that the 
effect of the noble and learned Lord’s 
+ pes: backed as it had been by that of 
the noble and learned Lord the Leader 
of the Opposition, would be likely to 
~ pam a very injurious effect at Rio. 

e was, of course, far from attributin 
any such motive to the noble and learn 
Lord, but his speech might have the 
effect of encouraging the owners of Bra- 
zilian cruizers to suppose that they had 
claims against the English Government 
when no such claims could be recognized. 
If, however, there were any persons in 
Rio who looked forward to bringing any 
such claims before Parliament, on the 
authority of the noble and learned Lord, 
it would be well for them to know that 
the noble and learned Lord, when a Law 
Officer of the Crown, had signed an opi- 
nion directly opposite to that which he 
had expressed on Tuesday on the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he could not help 
thinking it would have been better if 
the noble Earl, intending to refer to 
what touched so directly the recollection 
of his noble and learned Friend on a 
matter which occurred so long ago as 
1845, and regarding which there was 
a difference of opinion, had given notice, 
so that his noble and learned Friend 
might have been present to hear what 
was said and answer any charge that 
might be preferred. The noble Earl 
was about to take a course so unusual, 
and in his experience without precedent, 
of reading the opinion given by the Law 
Officers of the Crown upon the Aberdeen 
Act. The opinion given by the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown to their Governments 


had always been held to be sacred com- 
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munications, never to be divulged to the 
public. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON said, he 
had only intended to read the substance 
of the Opinion. 

Lorpv CAIRNS must say the noble 
Earl took rather a peculiar view of what 
was private and confidential if he con- 
sidered that he was entitled to com- 
municate the substance of the opinion, 
provided only that the words of the om 
nion were not conveyed to the public. 
With one exception, where a protest 
was made that it should not be drawn 
into a precedent, the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown had always been 
considered sacred and not to be divulged. 
But what was of more importance, the 
noble Earl had not thought it right to 
inform his noble and learned Friend of 
the charge in respect to his memory 
which he perfectly well knew he was 

ing to make. The noble Earl had 
said that he had criticized the Preamble 
of the Bill. What he had said was—as 
the right thing was going to be done, 
it might be imvidious to criticize the 
manner of doing it; but he thought the 
Preamble should simply state that it was 
desirable to repeal the Aberdeen Act. 
He gave that as his opinion, and their 
Lordships would, of course, take it for 
what it was worth. The noble Earl 
said further that the late Government, 
of which he (Lord Cairns) was a mem- 
ber, had prepared a Bill on the subject, 
which had been settled by the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown; to which he could 
only reply that, while he was a Mem- 
ber of the Government no such Bill was 
even under consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and that he had never heard of it 
until he heard from the noble Earl oppo- 
site that he was about to introduce this 
Bill. He then told the noble Earl he 
(Lord Cairns) was glad that it was to be 
introduced. In 1864, in the House of 
Commons, he had expressed his opinion 
in regard to the Aberdeen Act in very 
unqualified terms—he said— 


“ As a question of international law it was im- 
possible to look at that Act without feelings of 
unmitigated amazement. He firmly believed there 
was not a country in the world of whose strength 
we had reason to be afraid against whom we should 
ever have ventured to direct such a measure.” — 
[3 Hansard, clxxvi. 1642.) 


When the noble Earl said that the ob- 


servations which fell from him might 
have a serious effect in Brazil with re- 
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ference to claims which might be raised 
—that effect might have been produced 
some years ago; but it was quite impos- 
sible that any such claims could be 
raised by any slaver. Whatever right of 
objection existed on the part of the 
Brazilian Government to the law as it 
existed, no right could exist on the part 
of any Brazilian subject to make any 
such claim. It would be absurd. He 
repeated his opinion that, although 
Brazil might have been charged with a 
violation of the treaty, and though we 
might have had a perfect right to 
send in reclamations against the way in 
which they were violating it, we had 
no right by legislation to authorize our 
subjects to seize when they found in 
Brazilian waters or even on the high 
seas, but more especially in Brazilian 
waters, Brazilian subjects engaged in 
the slave trade. Noone could feel more 
strongly than he did the horrors of the 
trade which Brazil was at that time 
carrying on, and the great propriety of 
this country doing everything that could 
be done to stop that trade; but it was a 
very serious thing that we should make 
a precedent which might be used against 
ourselves by other countries, as we un- 
doubtedly did when we conducted our 
legislation in violation of the principles 
of international law—and he feared that 
might be said of the Aberdeen Act. To 
that opinion he still adhered. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he greatly re- 
gretted that he had not been present the 
other night when this subject was re- 
ferred to, but he would not enter into 
the personal part of the subject. He 
would simply say that he quite approved 
of the principle of the measure which 
had been introduced for the repeal of 
the Aberdeen Act. There was one point 
of the utmost importance, and one which 
should be put on a proper footing, other- 
wise not only misconception but positive 
evil might arise. The subject was of 
the greatest importance, and it would be 
most unfortunate if it should go out to 
Brazil that the Parliament of England 
had made a great mistake and committed 
an injustice by the Act of 1845, and that 
this Bill was a reparation of that injus- 
tice. Against such an inference and such 
a statement he most strongly protested. 
His belief was that Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Aberdeen were incapable of acting 
contrary to justice towards another coun- 
try. He believed that the opinion given 


Lord Cairns 
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by the Law Officers of the Crown was 
the right opinion. The question of the 
slave trade, as already stated by his noble 
Friend, stood on grounds of high mora- 
lity, which was the foundation of all in- 
ternational law, and in passing the Aber- 
deen Act Parliament did an act of justice 
and morality. No injustice was com- 
mitted by the Act; it had answered all 
its purposes, and therefore in duty and 
wisdom it was now time to repeal it. 
What was really the efficient cause of 
the cessation of the slave trade in Brazil? 
The efficient cause was not any change 
in public opinion in Brazil, but the order 
which was given to the Admiralty, by 
the advice of Lord Palmerston, then at 
the head of the Foreign Office, that Her 
Majesty’s ships of war and cruizers 
should go into the waters of Brazil and 
seize any Brazilian vessel engaged in 
the slave trade. There was no better 
title to the regard which the memory of 
Lord Palmerston was always sure to in- 
spire than that which he derived from 
the acknowledgment that he always 
looked to the justice as well as to the 
technicalities of a case. The consequence 
was, as had been reported by Dr. Living- 
stone, that in Africa the name of Lord 
Palmerston was known and celebrated 
as the name of a man who had put an 
end to that inhuman and abominable 
traffic called the slave trade. He was 
very sorry that there should be any per- 
son whatever who should call in question 
the justice of the Act of 1845, and that 
the motive of passing a Bill for the pur- 
pose of repealing it should in any way 
be misunderstood. He had himself in 
the House of Commons opposed the re- 
peal of that Act, and he should have 
opposed it now if the slave trade of 
Brazil were not abolished. It was the 
honour and glory of this country to have 
suppressed that horrid traffic called the 
slave trade, and he trusted it would soon 
be possible to withdraw the African 
squadron from the station where so much 
loss of life and hardship had been suf- 
fered in order to extinguish it. 


House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported without Amendment ; and to be 
read 3° Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter before Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 4th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—New Writs Issueo—For Brad- 
ford, v. Henry William Ripley, esq., void Elec- 
tion ; for Bewdley, ordered. , 

Serect Commitrse— Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal Elections, appointed. 

First Report — Committee of Selection [No. 64]. 

Supp.ty—considered in Committee—SuPPLEMENT- 
ary Grant—Abyssinia. 

Pustic Bits — Resolutions in Committee—Or- 
dered — First Reading—Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) (No. 2) [38]; Pharmacy Act (1868) 
Amendment [37]. 


ARMY—THE WAR OFFICE AND HORSE 
GUARDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he would My o~ 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If it 
be true that the Field Marshal Com- 
manding in Chief is in the habit of 
making submissions for appointments in 
the Army to, and receiving the Com- 
mands from, Her Majesty the Queen 
directly, and not through the responsi- 
ble Minister the Secretary of State for 
War? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that as the 
Question fell, properly speaking, within 
his Department, he would answer it. 
The course pursued in the cases referred 
to by the hon. Member was this — Sub- 
missions are prepared in the office of the 
Field - Marshal Commanding-in-Chief ; 
they are sent to the War Office for the 
approval of the Secretary of State, and 
having been approved by him they are 
submitted by the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief for the approval of 
Her Majesty, and he receives Her 
Majesty’s commands upon them. His 


hon. Friend was probably aware that! P® 


this subject was fully considered and 
reported upon by a very influential 
Committee of the House, presided over 
by Sir James Graham, and that Com- 
mittee recommended that no alteration 
should be made in the custom. 


THE MALT DUTIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M’COMBIE said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the Government intend mak- 
ing any alteration in the Malt Duties 
this Session, or whether they are pre- 
pared to modify them in so far as they 
may bear injuriously on the agricultural 
interest ? 


{Mance 4, 1869} 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will excuse me if I decline at this 
period of the Session to go into the 
question of the malt tax. It will not be- 
very long before I shall have to make 
my Financial Statement to the House, 
and then I can argue the matter at 
length. Any answer which I might 
give at present would only do injustice 
to so large a subject. 


GILBERT’S UNIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITFORD said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, If the Poor Law Board intend to 
exercise their powers with respect to the 
dissolution of Gilbert’s Unions during 
the present year? 

r. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, it was 
the intention of the Poor Law Board to 
exercise its power as re ed the dis- 
solution of the Gilbert Unions. In 
several cases the Board was already ex- 
ercising its powers, and its inspector had 
just reported on the union in which the 
hon. Member was probably interested. 
The new system could not come into 
operation before the 25th of March. 


CONVEYANCE OF FEVER PATIENTS. 
QUESTION. 

Caprarin DAWSON-DAMER said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Poor Law Board, Whether it is the case 
that three or four patients recently 
brought to the Fever Hospital from 
different workhouses were found dead 
on arrival there, in consequence of hav- 
ing been conveyed in a sitting posture in 
cabs, instead of being conveyed in pro- 
r ambulances; and whether each 

ish should not be bound to provide a 
oer ambulance ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, it was 
unfortunately too true that the three or 
four patients referred to were found dead 
on their arrival at the Fever Hospital. 
Although it could not be said that their 
having been conveyed in a sitting pos- 
ture caused the deaths, the medical 
officers stated that it may have materially 
contributed to the result, which was, of 
course, much to be deplored. With re- 

to the second part of the Question, 

e stated that parishes were not bound 
to provide ambulances, and that these 
patients were conveyed, not in ordinary 
cabs but in what are called parish cabs. 
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The matter was under the consideration 
of the Poor Law Board, and it was a 
question whether the Metropolitan Asy- 
lum Board should not take the matter in 
hand and provide proper carriages for 
the purpose. He added that the patients 
who had died were not wary! a very 
long distance ; it was the sitting posture 
and not the distance that caused their 
deaths. 


EMIGRATION OF PAUPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Str THOMAS LLOYD said, he would 
beg to ask the President of the Poor 
Law Board, Whether he is prepared to 
take into consideration the propriety of 
relaxing the rule now in force by which 
the Poor Law Board refuses its sanction 
to grants of money from Boards of 
Guardians in aid of paupers desirous of 
emigrating to the United States of Ame- 
rica, and limits such sanction only to in- 
tending emigrants to our British Colo- 
nial possessions ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that 
the subject was under the consideration 
of the Board, and he had communicated 
with the Emigration Commissioners as 
to the regulations on pauper emigration. 
He found that one of the restrictions 


placed upon pauper emigration was that 


alluded by the hon. Baronet. It was at 
present illegal for guardians to send 
paupers to the United States, and the 
restrictions arose from a remonstrance 
made in 1838 by the United States Con- 
sul on the subject. Whether the United 
States had the same objection now to 
the immigration of paupers he could not 
say. 


NAVY—OFFICE OF LORD HIGH AD- 
MIRAL.— QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, after the recent declaration of 
the Secretary of State for War, that ‘it 
would be very unfortunate if the patron- 
age connected with the Army were trans- 
ferred from the Field Marshal Command- 
ing in Chief to a political officer,” it be 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to revive the office of Lord High 
Admiral, and transfer to him the Naval 
patronage now vested in the First Lord 
of the Admiralty ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reference 
to the answer given on a former evening 


Mr. Goschen 
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by my right hon. Friend the Secret 

of State for War, a certain of whic 
my hon. Friend has put in his Question, 
I fee to say that I entirely identify my- 
self with the answer given by my right 
hon. Friend. Therefore, I am perfectly 
ready to reply to the challenge of my 
hon. Friend. Evidently my hon. Friend 
has framed a sort of proportion of four 
terms in his head. the thinks, that as 
the Secretary of State for War is to 
the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, 
so is the First Lord of the Admiralty to 
the Lord High Admiral. I apprehend, 
however, that that is not the fact. The 
Lord High Admiral is a great Officer of 
State, who, according to the ancient ar- 
rangements of the country, was charged, 
not only with the patronage, but with the 
whole of the administration of the Navy. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty is simply 
the first-named member of a Commission 
to whom is now intrusted the duties of 
the Lord High Admiral, precisely as the 
duties of the Lord High Treasurer are 
intrusted to the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. I think, therefore, my hon. 
Friend will have to re-consider this most 
ingeniously constructed Question. I do 
not, Sir, propose to revive the office of 
Lord High Admiral. 


Coastguard. 


ASSESSED RATES BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NORWOOD said, he would beg 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, If he will postpone the Second 
Reading of the Assessed Rates Bill, now 
fixed for the 4th March, to give time for 
the constituencies to express an opinion 
on its provisions ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that, 
in deference to numerously expressed 
views from various quarters, he would 
in the meantime postpone the second 
reading, but that he would set it down 
for an early day next week. 


NAVY—THE COASTGUARD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STEWART HARDY said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether the reductions con- 
templated in the Coast Guard ashore are 
to be general throughout the kingdom 
or confined to particular stations; and, 
if the latter, whether he would object to 
name the stations affected by them? ~ 
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Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, that 
the reduction shown in the Estimates for 
the year 1869-70 of the ardsmen 
on shore was from 4,850 men to 4,625, 
that was 225, of whom fifty were civilians 
and 175 were seamen. The reduction 
would be made over the whole service, 
but the places at which those 225 men 
would be reduced were altogether fifty- 
six, principally in rivers above custom 
houses, and 564 men were now employed 
at them. No reductions were being made 
in Ireland or the east coast of Scotland, 
It would be scarcely worth while to print 
detailed accounts of this description, but 
he would show the hon. Member the 
Papers if he would call at the Admiralty. 


ARMY—EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONS.—QUESTION. 


CotonEL BARTTELOT, remarkin 
that the greatest anxiety prevail 
among the parents of young men being 
preveens for examination, asked the 

ecretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
reduce the number of Cornets in Cavalry 
and Ensigns in Infantry Regiments, and 
to place them on half-pay; and, if so, 
whether the two usual Examinations of 
those wishing to obtain Commissions in 
the Army will take ‘place this year? 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply, said, that 
the introduction of the squadron forma- 
tion in lieu of the troop formation of the 
cavalry involved a reduction of four cor- 
nets in each of the cavalry regiments ; 
there would also be a reduction of two 
companies in every infantry battalion 
returning from the colonies, and the 
result would be to diminish the number 
of officers in the two branches of the 
service. It was not intended, how- 
ever, to place them upon half-pay, but 
to pet them as vacancies occurred. 
The number of vacancies for candidates 
for new commissions would, of course, be 
diminished. It would, however, be ne- 
cessary to have the first examination in 
May; but he was not able to say until 
the supernumeraries had been absorbed 
berg the next examination would be 

eld. 


THE BLEACHWORKS ACTS—QUESTION. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
the- Report of the Commissioner ap- 
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pointed to inquire into the operation of 
the Bleachworks and Printworks Acts, 
which was promised at the end of last 
Session, will be laid upon the Table; 
and, whether he intends to bring in any 
Bill on the subject during the present 
Session ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, that 
the Commissioner appointed to make 
the inquiry had unfortunately fallen ill 
immediately on the completion of his 
inquiry, and had been unwell ever since ; 
he had recovered, however, and was now 
en in making his Report, which 
would, he hoped, be completed shortly ; 
proposals for legislation would follow as 
soon as circumstances would permit. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK, 
QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
he would beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, Whether his attention has been 
called to the amount of injury inflicted 
upon live stock from the want of any 
means of supplying them with food or 
water when in transit by rail, and to the 
consequent deterioration of the quali 
of meat supplied to we ong and, 
whether he will be prepared to make any 
regulations upon this subject in the Bill 
which he is about to introduce for the 
— of the Traffic in Cattle ? 

. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the subject was under the consider- 
ation of his noble Friend Lord De Grey 
and himself; the second part of the 
Question could be best answered later in 
the evening, when introducing the Bill 
having reference to cattle disease regula- 
tions. 


ARMY—MILITIA QUARTERMASTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. PRICE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he is aware that Quartermasters 
of Militia regiments are entitled to no 
retiring allowance or pension after long 
service, except such as they may have 
been entitled to from service as non- 
commissioned officers or privates in the 
regular Army ; and, whether he contem- 
plates making any provision for the re- 
tirement of Quartermasters of the Militia 
of the United Kingdom, after certain 
length of service. 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
he was aware of their position, and the 
subject was at present under considera- 
tion, with a view to the point to which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WHITE said, that, according to 
the Notice on the Paper, they were 
about to go into Committee of Supply 
for a Supplementary Vote of £3,600,000 
for the Abyssinian Expedition. Now, 
if no further sum was to be demanded, 
Her Majesty’s Government owed it to 
themselves, to that House, and the coun- 
try to recommend that a Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
cause of the huge discrepancy which had 
arisen between the original Estimates 
and the amount which had been, and 
would yet be, demanded; and more than 
that, the Committee should report as to 
who were responsible for such a mon- 
strous miscalculation. He said ‘‘ mon- 
strous miscalculation,’’? because, even if 
no further sum were to be demanded, 
the amount would be £3,600,000 more 
than the House was led to believe the 
expedition could possibly cost. To jus- 
tify his remarks, although they had the 
Supplementary Estimate delivered only 
yesterday, he had taken the pains to 
revive his recollection of what had 
passed on the subject of this expedition, 
and he had communicated to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and also to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Hunt), who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the late 
Government, his intention to draw the 
attention of the House to this enormous 
discrepancy. He found that on the 26th 
of November, 1867, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, who was then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, used the following words 
with reference to the Abyssinian Expe- 
dition :— 


** We believe it will be necessary that we should 
incur an expenditure of £3,500,000. . . . In 
case we have to replace the forces which the 
Indian Government now lend to Her Majesty, 
there will be an increase in the Estimate of 
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£300,000, more or less,”—[3 Hansard, oxc. 
191-2.] 

He might here state that we now knew 
that there had been no necessity to 
replace the forces which the Indian Go- 
vernment had lent to Her Majesty. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say— 

“I have seen the most absurd estimates on 
that head (the expenditure) in the public papers.” 
Now, he (Mr. White) was responsi- 
ble for the reports that had got into 
some of the papers with reference to 
the probable expense of the Abys- 
sinian Expedition. He was then led 
to believe, and he did not hesitate to 
avow it, that on the scale on which the 
Indian Government had embarked, if 
the expedition were to continue to the 
end of May the expenditure would 
amount to £7,000,000, and that that 
estimate was under the mark was proved 
by the fact that the former expenditure 
together with the demand to be made 
that night, would reach the sum of 
£8,600,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
then went on to say— 

“The whole amount that would be required 
would be £3,800,000, but the Government would 
contemplate the possibility of an expenditure, in 
round numbers, of £4,000,000.”—[Jbid.] 


Well, the House was aware that a 
Resolution was carried on the 29th of 
November, 1867, that the— 

“ Pay of European and Indian troops employed, 
as also the ordinary charges of any vessels be- 
longing to the Government of India, were to be 
chargeable on the revenues of India.” 


And, therefore, any expenditure so in- 
curred would be plus the amount paid 
by the Indian Government. He also 
found that in answer to an inquiry from 
the present Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Otway) the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington), then Secretary for 
War, informed the House that a Trea- 
sury officer had been sent out to audit 
the general expenses. That was on the 
2nd of December, 1867—the date was 
important—and a few days afterwards, 
when the same inquiry about expendi- 
ture was made, and it was alleged by 
the hon. Member for the King’s County 
(Sir Patrick O’Brien), on the authority 
of a distinguished officer who had served 
in Afghanistan, that if our stay im 
Abyssinia were protracted beyond April 
the expenditure would be more nearly - 
£10,000,000 than £4,000,000, no notice 
was taken of the remark. Then he 
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found on February 20, 1868, in answer 
to Questions from the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley) and Mr. 
Darby Griffith, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said— 

“TT have no reason whatever to believe that 


the general Estimate I put before the House has 
been exceeded.”— [3 Hansard, cxc. 989.) 


Then they came to the 16th of March, 
1868, when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who wasthen the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire, in answer to Questions from 
the hon. Member for Truro (Captain 
Vivian) and the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, said— 

“My right hon. Friend the First Minister of 
the Crown stated in November last that it was 
estimated that if the expedition lasted, as was 
anticipated, to the end of April, the expenditure 
would amount to £3,500,000, and in certain 
eventualities it might extend to £4,000,000. 

I believe, up to the time I am speaking, the 
expenditure in Abyssinia will be covered by the 
lower of these two amounts.”—[Jbid. 1684. ] 


On the 3rd of April the House was 
favoured with an Estimate from the 
India Office. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) laid on the 
table an Estimate of the probable ex- 


penses of the expedition, and in reply to 
a question said that the Estimate had 
been prepared by a competent and trust- 


worthy person. According to the Esti- 
mate which was laid on the table of the 
House, the charges in India and Eng- 
land were put at £5,000,000, and the 
following note was appended :— 


**That sum is considerably in excess of the 
amount shown in Mr. Turner’s Estimate to the 
end of April, 1868, after allowing for the addi- 
tional month’s expenditure ; but it is stated by 
Mr. Turner (the officer of the Treasury sent out 
by the Home Government) that his Estimate has 
been framed on incomplete data, and that he has 
preterred to give totals which will doubtless prove 
to be considerably under the actuals, when brought 
to account, than otherwise.” 


He found, too, that Major General 
Jameson, auditor, signed the India 
Office Estimate and wrote, on the 12th 
of March, 1868— 


“ Providing the expedition terminates on the 
31st of May, it would not be safe to ask for less 
than £3.000,000 ” (£2,000,000 having been al- 
ready voted, thus making up £5,000,000 in all) 
“and there are charges which cannot at present 
be estimated, such, for instance, as the railways, 
telegraphs, &c. If continued beyond the 3ist of 
May next, it would be safe to estimate a further 
= of £600,000 for every month beyond that 

te,” 
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On the 23rd of April, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his Financial State- 
ment, said— 

“We estimate the total expenditure for the 
Abyssinian Expedition, supposing it is successful, 
and supposing, as we have reason to hope, that it 
leaves the country by the end of May, at 
£5,000,000.”—[3 Hansard, exci. 1165.] 

When he reminded the House that on 
the 13th of April Magdala was taken, 
and on the 17th of the same month the 
troops were making preparations to 
return, he thought he had reason to in- 
quire why there should be such an enor- 
mous discrepancy between the original 
Estimate and the actual disbursement ? 
He had placed the facts before the 
House, and he would leave them to 
speak for themselves. He held it to be 
a disgrace to our country that an official 
Estimate should be not merely erroneous, 
but absolutely deceptive, and that such 


"| gross mis-statements should have been 


made by persons who were alleged to be 
quite competent to give correct informa- 
tion to the House. It was not for him 
to say who was to blame, or on whom 
the discredit was to fall, whether on the 
Treasury, the War Office, or the Indian 
Department. It would, he thought, be 
expedient to inquire into that matter, 
and affix the blame on those to whom it 
justly belonged; for it would detract 
very much from the administrative pres- 
tige of this country when it could be 
said that, merely to accomplish the object 
they had in view in sending out the 
Abyssinian Expedition Great Britain 
had spent more money than Prussia did 
in conquering one of the greatest Euro- 
pean Powers—Austria. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. White) had 
said that he should wish an inquiry to 
be made with a view to settle the re- 
sponsibility of the expenses of the Abys- 
sinian Expedition, and he (Sir George 
Jenkinson) would suggest that the in- 
quiry should be extended into the causes 
that led to the commencement of the 
Abyssinian War, and the mismanage- 
ment, if any should be proved, of those 
who caused the war. In the interest of 
England, they ought not to attempt to 
discredit an expedition begun in igno- 
rance of the difficulties with which it 
might have to contend, and brought, in 
the eyes of all men, whether at home or 
abroad, whose opinion was worth any- 
thing, to the most auspicious termina- 
tion. The Government who decided on 
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that expedition did so, he believed, with 
the greatest possible forethought, and 
the General, under whose command it 
was placed, conducted it to so successful 
an issue, almost without any loss of life 
on their side, that he thought they ought 
to congratulate themselves on its exceed- 
ingly happy result, and, without cavilling 
at what they had to pay for it, only be 
thankful that they had not to pay any 
more. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am not quite sure that the moment at 
which the hon. Member for Brighton has 
raised this question is the most conve- 
nient one for its discussion. Certainly, I 
feel myself under a disadvantage, because 
we have not yet heard, what I suppose 
we shall hear as soon as we are in Com- 
mittee, what the account or explanation 
is of the further sum for which the 
Government have to ask; and I have no 
doubt they will be able to state to the 
House that which we are unable to sup- 
ply—what are the circumstances which, 
so far as they are informed of them, 
have led to this extra expenditure. If 


we were informed of the nature of the 
extra expenditure, we should be in a 
better position to offer, or attempt to 


offer, some explanation regarding it. 
However, there is no doubt that the hon. 
Member for Brighton is perfectly right 
in calling the attention of the House, at 
whatever moment he may think most 
expedient, to the great difference between 
the Estimate originally formed of the 
expense of this expedition, and the ac- 
tual out-turn of which we are unfor- 
tunately aware. It is perfectly true 
that at the beginning, in November, 
1867, the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, speaking then as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, told the House that 
what was required was an immediate 
Vote of £2,000,000, and that, probably, 
if the expedition lasted till about the end 
of April, a sum of £1,500,000 or 
£2,000,000 more would be requisite. 
Now, what was the state of our informa- 
tion at the moment when my right hon. 
Friend was addressing the House? At 
that moment, the expedition had not, I 
think, actually left the shores of India; 
at all events, we had received no infor- 
mation of its having done so, and it had 
not yet reached the coast of the Red 
Sea. A very small pioneer expedition 
had gone out for the p se of inquiries, 
and it was then impossible to estimate 
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with any accuracy what the demands of 
the enterprize or the nature of the coun- 
try would be beyond the coast from which 
the troops would have to advance. I 
believe that the Estimate of £2,000,000, 
formed with the idea that it would be 
sufficient to place the force on the coast, 
was a fair estimate; and, so far as I 
know, it has not been exceeded. With 
regard to the remaining portion of 
the Estimate, it certainly was of a very 
vague and loose character, based on 
a general reckoning of the cost of men 
in the field, assuming that supplies were 
easily to be obtained, and the country, 
or the greater part of it, tolerably acces- 
sible to troops. What I wish to call 
the attention of the House to is this— 
we must not take so much notice of 
casual Questions asked and answered as 
best they might be in a casual manner.— 
What the House has a right jealously 
to look at is the information that was 
supplied to it when it was called upon 
to vote money. Was the House truly 
informed by the Government of the 
state of the circumstances in which 
that request was made, and was it put 
in possession by the Government of all 
the information which they then had ? 
That is the first question. Was anything 
kept back from the House? because, if 
anything was deliberately kept back, of 
course a serious charge might be made 
against the Government. As to whether 
the Government ought to have had 
better information, that is a question 
which we will enter into presently. But 
as to keeping back information, my 
right hon. Friend told the House all he 
had to tell it, on November 26, 1867, 
when he said that £2,000,000 would 
suffice to place the force on the shores of 
the Red Sea, and that perhaps £2,000,000 
more would be needed. I can say is 
that in naming that sum he exceeded 
what the authorities of the India Office, 
framing the best conjecture they could, 
led him to expect; and he observed to 
me afterwards that he had thought it 
right to put it at a rather higher sum, 
in order that it might cover all the possi- 
ble expenditure. When the force landed 
the state of things was different from 
that on which we could have calculated. 
The country through which it had to 
march was one of the most impracticable 
and extraordinary that could be con- 
ceived. Not only that, but it was barren 
of supplies naturally, and it so happened 
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that in that particular season it was 
barren in an exceptional degree, owing 
to the failure of the crops. It also 
turned out that the supply of water was 
less than we had any reason to suppose, 
and the water required for the force had 
to be got by the necessarily expensive 
means of condensing engines. at all 
added to the cost. The great object of 
the Government in sending out the ex- 
pedition was this—knowing that we had 
a great task in hand—knowing that the 
honour and credit of the country were 
deeply involved in it—knowing that when 
we placed the troops there it was our 
duty to take every precaution for their 
well-being, we determined to spare no 
expense in carrying through the expe- 
dition at the smallest cost of human life 
and suffering, and with the utmost pos- 
sible despatch. We were pressed for 
time—the difficulties were considerably 

eater than had been anticipated; but 
i believe no unnecessary expenditure 
was incurred or step taken in attaining 
our great object. At all events, we 


have the great satisfaction of knowin 
that the expedition was carried throug 
in a perfectly successful manner, with 
the smallest possible sacrifice of human 


life or suffering. No doubt we dis- 
covered after a time that the expendi- 
ture was running up and was far more 
than we had been able to calculate; 
but there was a difficulty in gettin 
correct information as to what the rea. 
rate of that expenditure was. And 
when my right hon. Friend the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Hunt) 
came forward to ask what was necessary 
for the Supply of the year, the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
asked me whether we were prepared to 
state that we could give an Estimate 
which might be relied upon. I will call 
the attention of the House to the words 
in which I answered that Question be- 
fore the Budget statement was made, in 
April, 1868. My answer was this— 
“The accounts received from Bombay are, I 
regret to say, neither so full nor so accurate as I 
could have wished. They have, however, been 
placed in the hands of a gentleman of great ex- 
perience in connection with military expeditions, 
and he has been engaged in making an Estimate 
which may be relied upon as much as any Esti- 
pon ; the kind can be.”—{3 Hansard, exci. 


It was also stated in the printed Paper 
laid on the table at the time to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred that— 
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‘*The information available here for the prepa- 
ration of an Estimate of the expenditure on ac- 
count of this expedition is very insufficient, al- 
though repeated applications have been made to 
the Government of Bombay on the subject. An 
Estimate has, however, been prepared in this 
office, which must be regarded as approximate 
only, from which it appears that the charges in 
India and England to the end of May, 1868, will 
probably amount to about £5,000,000.” 


From that statement, and the answer 
which I gave, I think the hon. Gentle- 
man must have been fully cognizant that 
we were not able to give an Estimate 
with any degree of accuracy, and that 
considering the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the expedition and the very 
imperfect information which we could 
get, or which the Bombay Government 
at the time could collect, it was really 
impossible for us to give any Estimate 
that could be Raat, relied upon as 
to the total expenditure. Nor did we at- 
tempt to do so. We stated to the House 
that the expenditure might be taken 
at the rate of about £600,000 per month, 
and we gave the details of that £600,000. 
I shall be glad to hear whether those 
details were in any degree inaccurate, or 
whether the excess of expenditure was 
not greatly attributable to circumstances 
which arose after the period up to which 
our calculation was made. e length 
of time occupied in carrying the troops 
back to India, the expense of transports, 
and other circumstances, I have reason 
to believe, much exceeded anything that 
we had a right to calculate for. In say- 
ing this, I am not objecting to inquiry. 
It may throw light on the costs of a war, 
and in regard to the cost of wars I 
think we cannot have too much in- 
formation for the guidance and warn- 
ing of the House before we allow our- 
selves to be placed in a position in 
which wars become necessary. I hold 
it to be very desirable that we should 
have the fullest information as to the 
nature of the expenditure and all its de- 
tails; but I entirely repudiate on the 
part of my Colleagues and myself the 
charge of placing Estimates before the 
House which were in any degree con- 
sciously inaccurate, or for which we 
ought in any degree to be blamed. We 
asked for no money after the date of the 
23rd of April, though, of course, soon af- 
terwards we saw that more money would 
be required. We could not get infor- 
mation enough to enable us to come 
down to the House with a full and com- 
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plete statement, and we thought it better 
to wait till we could do so. Thehon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton has taken up a position 
which it is quite right a Member of this 
House should take, and ch with the 
appearance of /aches or faults the Govern- 
ment who had presented Estimates which 
happened to be greatly exceeded ; but I 
hope he does not impute to us any want 
of good faith in presenting those Esti- 
mates. [Mr. Wuire: No!] When we 
have heard the explanation of the Go- 
vernment as to the excess of the Esti- 
mate we shall be in a better position to 
offer our opinions on the subject than 
we are at present. I trust the House 
will bear in mind that the Expedition 
was undertaken under very special cir- 
cumstances. There was very little time 
that could be spared, for if we had run 
over another month or so we should have 
lost a whole season, in which event the 
expenses would have been enormously 
augmented. Besides, we were obliged 
to take precautions against contingen- 
cies, which, as it turned out in the re- 
sult, did not occur. For instance, al- 
though we believed that the expedition 
would terminate before the end of the 


season, it was possible that it might not, 


and then the troops would have been 
left there in a state of great embarrass- 
ment, as everything they required had 
to be sent from a considerable distance. 
We, therefore, accumulated stores, which 
would have carried the army over another 
season if they had been detained there ; 
and no doubt that accumulations of stores 
and their transport constituted one great 
cause of additional expense. In various 
other ways extra precautions were taken 
which swelled the expense beyond what 
might, strictly speaking, have been fixed 
as the limit. I hope we shall now go 
into Committee and hear any explana- 
tion which the Government may be able 
to give us. When I was at the India 
Office we were continually urging the 
Government of Bombay to send us full 
information, but as they had to obtain 
information from Calcutta, and from the 
officers sent to Syria and other parts of 
the coast of the Mediterranean and else- 
where, it was extremely difficult for them, 
with the great pressure on their resources 
necessary for the organization of the ex- 
—— to comply with our demands for 

eturns and information. Before sitting 
down I must express my opinion that the 
Government of Bombay deserve great 
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credit for the manner in which they or- 
ganized the expedition, and that in . 
ticular Sir Seymour Fitzgerald is entitled 
to greater credit than he has obtained 
for his great exertions and personal 
labour. 


HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE.—THE UNI- 
VERSITY BOAT RACE. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount BURY wished to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment a Question of which he had given 
him private Notice. He did not know 
whether the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman had been directed to a letter 
which appeared in The Times a few days 
ago signed by Mr. Lambton Young, the 
secretary of the Royal Humane Society. 
The members of that society had reason 
to entertain grave apprehensions that 
the state of Hammersmith Bridge was 
such as might lead to a fearful accident 
on the occasion of the forthcoming boat 
race between the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. It might not, perhaps, 
be generally known that the bridge was 
built fifty-two years ago, and was in- 
tended to be a specimen of lightness and 
elegance. The Humane Society had 
reason to believe that the chains of that 
bridge were not of such a form or de- 
scription as would guarantee stability 
and strength, and that, moreover, the 
iron employed in the construction of the 
chains had become granulated. Now, 
hon. Members were aware that any sud- 
den strain on iron was very apt to cause 
it to snap, whereas it would bear the same 
bi a if spread over it uniformly with 
perfect security. Everyone who had 
witnessed the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race knew that great numbers of 

eople assembled on Hammersmith 

ridge, and when the boats passed under 
it they swayed from side to side and 
made the bridge oscillate in a manner 
frightful to behold. Before the ensuing 
race, which was fixed for the 17th inst., 
he thought the Government ought to 
take some steps in order to ascertain 
whether the bridge was safe or not. He 
would therefore ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he had any objection to 
send an engineer officer or civil engineer 
to examine and report upon the condition 
of the bridge; and if it were found to 
be insecure, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would take steps to replace 
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the iron rods by others which were per- 
fectly safe. If, however, this were im- 
practicable, he would that police- 
men should be stationed at the bridge to 
prevent a very large crowd from going 
upon it on the day of the race. If im- 
mediate action were taken, it was possible 
that new rods might be placed so as to 
strengthen the structure and remove 
cause for apprehension ? 

Mr. BRUCE: I think my noble 
Friend is quite justified in bringing this 
matter forward, in order that precautions 
may be taken to prevent what would be 
a great public calamity. I will undertake 
to communicate immediately with the 
Board of Trade, who, I believe, have at 
their disposal an engineer who is compe- 
tent to make an inquiry; and such in- 
quiry shall be immediately made. 

Viscount BURY hoped the result 
would be made public. 

Mr. BRUCE: It will be made public 
as soon as the report is received. 


Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOTE. 

Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Dodson, I have delayed as 
long as possible bringing this matter be- 
fore the Committee because I hoped to 
be able to accompany it with a more 
satisfactory explanation than, unhap- 
pily, I am at present in a position to 
make; but as it is necessary that the 
business should be gone through before 
Easter, I hope the Committee will accept 
that circumstance as an excuse for my 
coming before them so imperfectly pre- 
pared to answer the questions which 
may be reasonably asked of me with 
regard to the details of this expenditure. 
I have received no further official infor- 
mation from the Indian Government 
since the telegram of the 17th of De- 
cember, and the information—such as 
it is—that I possess, is compiled from 
very rough accounts sent home to us by 
Mr. Turner—the gentleman who was 
sent out from this country to superin- 
tend the expenditure in India. It is 
necessary, however, that the Indian Go- 
vernment should be re-imbursed some 
portion, at any rate, of the expenditure 
without any further delay; and that is 
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my excuse for coming to the House 
more ay amgng 4 provided with infor- 
mation is desirable. The payments 
actually made for the e ition to 
Abyssinia—and in stating this I stand 
on a sure ground—are as follows :—The 
War Office has expended £461,000; the 
Admiralty has expended £1,262,000 ; 
the Government of India (according to 
Mr. Turner’s estimate) has expended 
£7,040,000; and the total expenditure, 
therefore, adding these sums together, 
amounts to £8,763,000. Having stated 
the payments which we have some know- 
ledge of, though I cannot undertake to 
state that the sum said to have been paid 
in India is the whole payment—I have no 
doubt it will amount to as much as that, 
but I cannot say whether it will not be 
more —the Committee will, I think, 
like to have a rough Estimate of the 
heads of expenditure under which this 
money will be brought to charge. This 
Estimate is taken from very rough ac- 
counts furnished to us by Mr. Turner 
from Bombay, and can only be taken as 
a general approximation. Now, this is 
what has been furnished to me, and it 
is the only information I am able to give 
with a view of satisfying the very rea- 
sonable curiosity of the Committee. Staff 
pay and batta (which does not mean the 
pay of the soldiers, but the extra pay 
they received while on foreign soil), 
£319,000; stores and supplies, £563,000; 
mules, camels, and forage (not includ- 
ing sea transport), £1,400,000; land 
transport—namely, the transportin Abys- 
sinia and thé railway and transport to 
and from Magdala, £1,345,000; sea 
transport, £4,232,000 ; coals, £581,000; 
miscellaneous, £160,000 ; making a total 
of £8,600,000. That is the amount, as 
far as we can ascertain, of the expendi- 
ture for the Abyssinian Expedition. Of 
this sum £5,000,000 has been provided 
for by a tax of 1d. on income in the year 
1867-8, and by an addition of 2d. to the 
income-tax in 1868-9. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we should provide a fur- 
ther sum of £3,606,000. y duty is to 
ask the House to-night to grant the 
means of paying that sum ; but how that 
sum is to he met is a question which, if 
I may be permitted to do so, I would 
rather reserve till I make my Financial 
Statement. All I ask at present is that 
we may be enabled to pay the money, 
which is, of course, greatly needed by 
the Indian Government, which had made 
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such heavy disbursements on our ac- 
count. The army and navy expenses 
we know exactly. They amount alto- 
ether to £1,723,000. The rest we 
ow only approximately ; but it is not 
likely to fall short of the sum which I 
have mentioned. I only hope it will 
not much exceed it. It is not my busi- 
ness, in making this Motion, to do more 
than merely state the facts of the case 
as far as I know them. There will be 
a deduction from this sum on account of 
certain savings in the War Department 
of £157,000, which will reduce the 
amount to be provided for to £3,606,000, 
and the Resolution I have to submit to 
the Committee is one authorizing that 
expenditure. I have, I think, nothing 
to add beyond the remark that these ac- 
counts are in some respects more mea- 
gre than I could have wished, while 
they are in other respects more full than 
I anticipated. The right hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the Resolu- 
tion of which he had given notice. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,600,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, towards defraying the 
Expenses of the Expedition to Abyssinia, beyond 
the ordinary Grants of Parliament for Army and 
Navy Services.” 


Mr. HUNT said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. White) had alluded 
ointedly to a statement that he (Mr. 

unt) had made to the House in his 
official capacity, and, therefore, he felt 
called on to say a few words on the 
subject. His right hon. Friend (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) had fully explained 
to the House that the Government of 
the day had placed before the House 
all the information that they possessed ; 
and for himself he could only say 
that he had never kept back anything 
from the House, but gave it all the in- 
formation he possessed. His right hon. 
Friend had explained the great difficulty 
which there was in obtaining reliable 
Estimates of the expenditure. It was 
obvious that as the expedition had to be 
fitted out almost entirely in Bombay, it 
could not be estimated for in the same 
way as one sent out from this country. 
He had also explained the shortness of 
time that there was for furnishing the 
expedition caused great difficulty in 
communicating between this country and 
India. Last year when they laid the 
Estimates on the table they asked for 
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£3,000,000, they acted on the best infor- 
mation they could then obtain, and the 
statement that they could not then ob- 
tain better information was fully borne 
out by what had just been stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who told 
them that he is even now able to furnish 
but a mere skeleton account of the ex- 
penses incurred. So far from being in- 
formed when they proposed the Estimate 
for £3,000,000 that it would be insuffi- 
cient, he was, he believed, correct in say- 
ing that it was not until the 10th of Au- 
gust that the late Government received 
any information of an official character 
from India that led them to suppose that 
the Estimate would be exceeded. After 
Parliament had adjourned they were in- 
formed by Mr. Turner that, according to 
the best calculations he could make, the 
expenditure in India would be £5,350,000; 
and on the 9th of November last the 
India Office informed the Treasury that, 
according to their calculation, the expen- 
diture would amount to £5,134,000; so 
that the best information in November 
fell very far short of the figures which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had just 
stated. There was a still more remark- 
able thing. He found from documents, 
for access to which he was indebted to 
the courtesy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that so late as the 8th of December 
last—that was after the late Government 
had resigned Office, but before the new 
Government had been formed—a tele- 
gram was received from India stating 
that the expenditure to that time was 
estimated at £5,750,000; and nine days 
later there was another telegram which 
stated that the expenditure in India 
would be £7,000,000. Indeed, down to 
a very late period their information did 
not show that the expenditure would be 
anything like the amount now stated. 
These facts would entirely exonerate the 
late Government from the suspicion of 
having kept back facts which ought to 
have y Fer, stated to the House. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that all the information which he could 
lay before the House had been furnished 
by Mr. Turner, a gentleman who had 
been sent out by the late Government to 
examine the accounts in India. It was 
only justice to that gentleman to say, 
that by the great energy and ability he 
had displayed, the confidence of the late 
Government in him was fully justified, 
and he felt sure that the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer could fully rely upon that 
gentleman’s figures. It was no doubt 
an appalling sum that they were now 
called on to vote, and the excess had 
come upon himself and his Colleagues 
by surprise. But there was this conso- 
lation, that though like ag ee they 
had to grumble and pay, this expedition 
had been a great success; the philan- 
thropic object in view had been fully at- 
tained with the sacrifice of hardly any 
lives on our part. He hoped that this 
expenditure, vast as it was, would be the 
means of saving expenditure in future ; 
for the result of the expedition was to 
show that the arm of this country was 
long enough to reach the most remote 
land where English subjects had suffered 

ievances which required redress. He 
hoped that this expenditure would pre- 
vent great expenditure in little wars, 
such as in times past they had had in 
their Eastern dominions; and that, there- 
fore, the money would not have been 
thrown away. Should such be the re- 
sult, they might congratulate themselves 
that the expedition had been undertaken. 

Mr. E acquitted the late Go- 


vernment of any intention to deceive 


the House of Commons. What he com- 
plained of was that the Imperial Go- 
vernment should have been so deplorably 
ill-informed. That was disgraceful to 
our system of administration. The 
recklessness, waste, and confusion were 
almost incredible. Let one instance 
suffice—They had officers competing 
with one another in the purchase of 
mules, and some were sent to places 
where those artificial productions were 
not even known. He should be glad to 
have a Committee to inquire into the 
whole outlay if the Government thought 
it expedient. [‘‘Move!”] If, here- 
after, he were supported he would move. 
Even the present Vote did not, he be- 
lieved, include the whole cost, which 
would probably prove to be at least 
£10,000,000. 

Mr. DENT expressed his astonish- 
ment at the meagreness of the informa- 
tion which had been laid before the 
Committee on the subject. Telegraphic 
messages had been received from Arr. 
Turner, but they appeared to be accom- 

anied by no details. He should like to 

ow who had had the power of spending 
the money. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN regretted 
that the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
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White) had not taken a more practical 
course by moving for a Committee of 
Inquiry. When, on a former occasion, 
he had estimated the cost of the expe- 
dition as likely to be £10,000,000, his 
statement had been received with deri- 
sion. The fact was there had been great 
mismanagement in many respects in con- 
nection with its organization. Officers 
had, for instance, been sent out to Bar- 
celona to buy mules who knew nothing 
of Spanish, while others had been des- 
patched on a similar errand to the Levant 
who could not speak a word of Italian. 
To show the anxiety of the House to 
sree similar mismanagement, at least 
or the future, he thought that all the 
circumstances connected with this large 
expenditure should undergo inquiry. As 
an Amendment to the Vote, he begged to 
move — and he believed that the late 
Government would for their own honour 
support him—that a Select Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into this 
expenditure. 

HE CHAIRMAN said, that the 
Amendment was not one which could 
be moved in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH asked Mr. 
Chancellor ,of the Exchequer whether 
any sums would be received in aid of 
this expenditure by the sale of stores 
and material which were landed on the 
coast of Abyssinia in the expectation 
that the troops might be detained in the 
country during the summer ? 

Tre CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the whole expenditure 
amounted to £8,763,000. The sum of 
£157,000 has been received on account 
of army savings in reduction of the 
gross amount, which is thus reduced to 
£8,606,000; and, leaving out the £6,000, 
we ask for £3,600,000, £5,000,000 hav- 
ing been already paid. Ihave no informa- 
tion whatever as to the sale of old stores. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN, in conse- 
quence of the intimation from the Chair- 
man, would substitute for his Amend- 
ment another — that the Chairman do 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Sir 
Patrick O’ Brien.) 


Mr. HUNT said, he understood that 
the examined accounts sent home by Mr, 
Turner, who had proceeded to Bombay 
for the purpose, amounted to £4,300,000 
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of which sum the Indian Government had 

aid £4,000,000, and that it was not 
Eikely that any further accounts would 
be received until next May. He wished 
to know whether the Government had 
any further information ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER replied that the examined ac- 
counts, as far as they went at present, 
amounted to £5,700,000. He could not 
say exactly when they might expect the 
remainder. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
the Motion for reporting Progress I wish 
to point out to my hon. Friend (Sir 
Patrick O’Brien) that I think he can 
hardly advance by means of that Motion 
the purpose he has in view. I cannot 
wonder at the great interest which is 
shown in this subject; but I do not 
think my hon. Friend has precisely con- 
sidered the force of the argument used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
granting this Vote to-night. The ques- 
tion is not one of incurring expenditure 
with our eyes open. It is a question of 
paying a debt which we have already in- 
curred. Whether or not the Government 
of Bombay deserve all the credit given 
to them by the Gentlemen opposite I am 
not prepared at this moment to say. I 
should like to be very much better in- 
formed before giving an opinion on that 
point. But there is no doubt whatever 
that this expenditure has been incurred 
in good faith on the part of the Indian 
Government, under ample authority from 
the Government of this country, and the 
argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is that it is not right to keep 
the Indian Government out of its money 
for the advances so made. On the other 
hand, we are now closely approaching 
Easter. If the Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress contemplates a considerable delay, 
we should only fall into the fresh irre- 
gularity of throwing this charge upon 
the expenditure of next year. If, on the 
contrary, the Motion contemplate’ a short 
delay only, we should approach the ques- 
tion in a week or a fortnight under quite 
as great disadvantages as at present, for 
we have not the smallest hope of re- 
ceiving fresh information within any 
short period. I do not in the slightest 
degree venture to give any opinion upon 
the remaining question to which my hon. 
Friend and the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White) have referred, respecting 
the necessity of examining into this ques- 
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tion. That is a totally different matter ; 
but the demand which is reluctantly, 
though necessarily, made to-night is a 
demand for money disbursed by those 
who were acting as our agents, and who 
are at present out of pocket in respect of 
these advances. Under these circum- 
stances I hope my hon. Friend will not 
oppose the grant of this money to-night. 
Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that, 
on the understanding that the Govern- 
ment would give the fullest information 
they could in reference to the items com- 
sing the Vote, he would withdraw his 
otion. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again Zt-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


So much of Queen’s Speech at the 
opening of the Session as relates to Par- 
liamentary and Municipal Elections read, 
as followeth :— 


“ I recommend that you should inquire into the 
present modes of conducting Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections, and should consider whether 
it may be possible to provide any further guaran- 
tees for their tranquillity, purity, and freedom.” 

Mr. BRUCE, in rising to move for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the pre- 
sent mode of conducting Parliamentary 
and Municipal Elections, in order to pro- 
vide further guarantees for their tran- 
quillity, purity, and freedom, said, the 
great extension of the franchise which 
was made during the last Session of 
Parliament gave universal satisfaction 
to the country, and the demand that was 
made to keep down corrupt practices by 
a more stringent mode of inquiring into 
them afforded public testimony to the 
desire of the House of Commons to 
grapple with a great evil. But the satis- 
faction of the country will not be com- 
plete unless at an early period Parlia- 
ment gives evidence of its desire to rid 
our electoral system of evils the great- 
ness of which has long been acknow- 
ledged. For years past Parliament has 
been struggling in a vain endeavour to 
give to our elections the dignity that 
should preside over ceremonies of such 
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great importance, to rid ourselves of the 
taint—which may aimost be called a na- 
tional taint—of corruption in our elec- 
tions, and above all things to secure to 
the voter freedom, independence, and 
the right of bestowing his vote accord- 
ing to his conscience. I will ask the 
House—I will ask both sides of the 
House with equal confidence—has the 
result of our legislation been to secure 
these objects? Is there, or is there not, 
reason for that strong and deep-seated 
dissatisfaction which universally exists 
upon this subject? From the other side 
of the House I anticipate the same an- 
swer as from this. verywhere there 
will be an admission of the evil. The 
only difference will be as to the a 
which ought to be applied to that evil. 
The object of the Motion which I have 
now to make, in accordance with the 
recommendations in the Speech from the 
Throne, is that this House should ap- 
point a Select Committee in order to 
inquire into the best methods of getting 
rid of these admitted evils. Now, what 
are these evils? One of the greatest, 
undoubtedly, is the enormous expendi- 
ture at these elections. And here I do 
not simply speak of that expenditure 
which has been branded asillegal. For 
my own part, I consider that the expen- 
diture generally considered legal and 
legitimate is far more corrupting and 
far more demoralizing than that which 
is called by the name of bribery. Direct 
bribery is confined to comparatively a 
small number of men, and limited to 
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some portions of the country, there being 
wide districts that are entirely free from 


it. It has hardly, if at all, reached 
Scotland; and we all know that it has 
not extended into Wales. It is not 
greatly practised at our county elections, 
and no inconsiderable number of Eng- 
lish boroughs are entirely free from it. 
It was a kind of hereditary disease in 
certain localities. The offence of bribery 
—although in itself a considerable one 
—is not, so far as my knowledge goes, 
to be com in its injurious effects 
upon our elections with the largeness of 
the expenditure incurred. A Return 
moved for last Session, which on the face 
of it is very imperfect, shows that the 
admitted expenditure at the General 
Election of 1865 was no less than 
£752,000; and I believe that £1,000,000 
would be far from defraying the actual 
expenses. I have no means of compar- 
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ing the total sum expended in 1865 with 
that which the election of 1868 cost; 
but I have some of the Returns for the 
last election. In North and South 
Shropshire, the elections cost no less 
than £20,412. In North Durham, the 
expenses of one candidate, an hon. Friend 
of my own, have been returned at 
£15,302; and, as I observe that in that 
useful compendium, Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion, my hon. Friend is in favour 
of a considerable reduction being made 
in the public expenditure, I am quite 
sure I shall have him with me in pro- 
moting an inquiry as to whether any 
measures can be devised for introducing 
economy into our elections. Other Re- 
turns of expenditure are as follows :— 
South Northamptonshire, £10,257 ; East 
Staffordshire, one candidate, £6,546 ; 
Bradford, one candidate, £7,000, but 
according to sworn testimony, the amount 
was £11,000; Westminster, £10,596; 
Manchester, £13,596; Sunderland, 
£8,383; Norwich, £7,000; and a com- 
aratively small place like York, £5,952. 
e effect of all thisexpenditure is notonly 
further to demoralize a class already lost 
to all sense of honesty in these matters, 
but to reach a far larger and more re- 
spectable class. It has further the effect 
of encouraging useless contests merely 
for the sake of profit to those who had 
better be nameless. It has the effect of 
introducing a practice which causes to 
the electors themselves the greatest an- 
noyance and trouble — the employment 
of paid canvassers. Of all grievances 
this is perhaps felt to be the most in- 
tolerable by the elector. During what 
I may call the long agony which pre- 
ceded the General Election of 1868, I 
often heard, and I am sure nearly every 
one engaged in a contested election must 
have heard, complaints from electors 
upon the subject, how, when they had 
announced how they were going to give 
their votes, they were still made the 
subjects of pressing solicitations; how 
they were visited ie one side or the 
other every week or every fortnight, 
and how every sort of influence that 
could be supposed to affect their votes 
was brought to bear upon them; and 
all this was done, not through the vo- 
luntary zeal of persons anxious for the 
success of candidates, but in most cases 
by persons who wished to justify the 
payment made to them or to swell its 
amount. Another evil consequence of 
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this excessive expenditure is that men 
of moderate means, although, perhaps, 
of great abilities, are kept out of Par- 
liament, and we are in danger of being 
a Parliament of rich men. However 
much we may profess a desire to see 
all classes, and especially the working 
classes, represented in Parliament, we 
appear to deny it by permitting the 
enormous expenditure which even the 
cheapest election entails. If we are in 
earnest in acknowledging this evil, I 
hope we shall be equally in earnest in 
applying ourselves to devise a remedy. 
Although bribery is a limited and par- 
tial evil, the steps hitherto taken to 
diminish it have been singularly ineffec- 
tual. Act after Act has been passed im- 

osing penalty after penalty, fines have 
oes inflicted upon bribers and bribed. 
You have had disabilities and disqualifi- 
cations affixed to the offence, and yet 
little progress has been made in stopping 
it. Perhaps under the terror of local in- 
quiry the practice of bribery may have 
been discontinued for a time, but it has 
been resumed again, and the Returns 
show that there has been no practical 
diminution in the amount of election ex- 
penses. It may be said we have adopted 
the most effectual means we can to check 


it by localizing inquiry; but I think the 
House will admit, although local inquiry 
may occasionally have been efficacious, 
it has proved to be quite inadequate as 


aremedy. In the first place, what cer- 
tainty is there, even where bribery has 
prevailed, that an inquiry will be insti- 
tuted ? There are many reasons why it 
may not. ‘One is the great cost of an 
inquiry ; and the deterrent effect of such 
cost does not appear to have been dimi- 
nished by making the inquiry local. Not 
only do the expenses of inquiry appear 
to be very great, but the rule generally, 
though not uniformly followed, of making 
the expenses follow the event, even when 
there appeared to be bond fide reason for 
prosecuting the petition, will, I think, 
be a discouragement to those who wish 
to contest the validity of an election. 
Then, again, there is the fear that the 
case made out may be too good, and that 
the result will be the disfranchising of 
the constituency. There is no doubt that 
that fear has operated in more than one 
case. Another cause of inaction in these 
cases is the fear that success in unseat- 
ing the sitting Member would not be 
followed by any gain to the petitioners 
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or the parties they represent. All these 
causes have operated in preventing pro- 
secutions for "aloes a far a el 
known to have existed. The same may 
be said of the sister crime of treating. 
It is an evil the greatness of which must 
be well known to all who have had any 
experience of elections. It demoralizes 
the lower classes, and it is difficult of 
proof. See what goes on at every elec- 
tion. Committees and sub-committees 
are formed, and meet at several public- 
houses in succession, and every encou- 
ragement is given to expenditure, the 
liability for which it is often found im- 
possible to trace. It may be, perhaps, 
that the treating overflows from the 
preceding municipal election ; but what- 
ever may be the cause, there exists 
an evil which is a very wide-spread 
one, and which the great extension 
of the suffrage is likely to render 
still more dangerous. The greatest of 
the evils connected with elections, and 
one which most vitally affects the great 
body of the electors, is that of intimida- 
tion. I do not deny that there has been 
a great improvement within my recol- 
lection in this respect. Many persons, 
a few years ago, would have supposed 
they were only exercising an ordinary 
right in compelling tenants to vote on 
their side, or in using influence in the 
strongest manner over their workmen. 
I do not deny that all this has been 
greatly altered; but still that intimida- 
tion exists, and exists very widely, and 
that its influence was greatly felt at the 
last election no honest and truthful man 
will, I think, venture to deny, while in 
many counties, even where it had been 
perfectly well ascertained that the opi- 
nions of the electors were identical, you 
might put the letter ‘‘L”’ or the letter “‘C” 
against the names of the inhabitants of 
whole villages when you had ascertained 
whose property they were. Then comes 
the question as to what extent the em- 
ployer influences the employed. Now, 
the amount of the real opposition of this 
kind is very great, but, no doubt the 
extent of it is much exaggerated in the 
minds of the voters themselves. Many 
a workman imagines intimidation that 
was never intended, but his fear is none 
the less real to himself. A great portion 
of the electors, too, are seriously desirous 
of doing their duty, but they feel they 
have duties as regards their families as 
well as themselves. They say they 
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cannot, for the sake of discharging a 

litical obligation, run the risk of ruin- 
ing their families and themselves. The 
consequence is that a very estimable 
class of men, from want of self-sacrifice, 
perhaps, withdraw almost entirely from 
public life and endeavour to strangle in 
the bud all those manly feelings which 
would elevate them by cultivating their 
sense of public responsibility. ain, 
Sir, it is very easy for those who run no 
risk to laugh at the fears of tradesmen, 
but we know what has occurred even at 
the last election. There are many hon. 
Members who would be able to state of 
their own experience that the conscien- 
tious performance by a tradesman of his 
duty as an elector has been followed by 
the withdrawal of custom he could ill 
afford to lose. But this sort of interfer- 
ence with the conscience of an elector 
is, I am bound to say, not confined to 
the higher classes. I myself have seen 
pressure brought to bear upon small 
tradesmen by workpeople themselves, 
who visit a tradesman and inform him 
that their custom and the custom of their 
friends will in future depend upon his 
supporting a particular man. e evil, 
therefore, requires to be guarded against 
upon all sides, and the question for the 
House to consider is whether any remedy 
can be found for it. There is one other 
feature connected with our system of 
election which I think will be generally 
condemned ; I refer to those scenes of 
rioting and violence which so frequently 
characterize a contested election. I 
know not how the House may regard 
the matter, but to me nothing is more 
humiliating than to witness the conduct 
of the large bodies of men who collect 
together on days of nomination. There 
is no inconsiderable number of the 
humblest of our countrymen who take 
an earnest and disinterested part in po- 
litical affairs, and who are willing to 
make the greatest sacrifice to promote 
views which they believe to be to the 
interest of the country; but there is also 
a large number who look upon an elec- 
tion as an occasion for amusement and 


wild excitement, and these are the pra 
who come to the front and who make 
their prerence most sensibly felt on the 


day of nomination and on the day of the 
declaration of the poll. Well, are these 
ceremonies a necessary part of our elec- 
toral system? Is it necess there 
should be a nomination day? Is it 
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necessary there should be a declaration 
of the poll, at which the candidates 
must appear? Why, at every other 
election, and we have several besides 
Parliamentary Elections—at the muni- 
cipal elections, at the election of Boards 
of Health and Boards of Guardians— 
personal nomination has ceased to be 
the rule; the nomination is by papers, 
and the declaration of the poll, instead 
of being made every hour or so, exciting 
the electors inordinately, is made, not by 
the returning officer personally, but by 
advertisement and placards. In one of our 
colonies, which has supplied itself with 
great vigour to the perfection of electoral 
machinery — Australia—the system of 
i nomination does not exist; it has 

een replaced by that of nomination by 
papers, and the result is a state of tran- 
quillity which, as compared with our 
own election scenes, I may describe as 
truly enviable. ‘Well, Sir, the question 
we have to ask ourselves is, whether 
Parliament shall confess itself unable 
to remove these evils? Is the inquiry I 
ask for so obviously useless, and must 
it of necessity be so barren in result, 
that it ought to be refused? On behalf 
of the people, I am bound to say there 
is a deep-rooted conviction that there is 
an effectual remedy for this. Rightly 
or wrongly—and I am not going to say 
whether rightly or wrongly—a remark- 
able unanimity prevails, and has pre- 
vailed for many years, throughout the 
country among a vast majority of the 
people in favour of a system of secret 
voting. Over and over again I have 
heard the electors express their astonish- 
ment that, considering how deep and 
how general this conviction is, especially 
on the part of the electors who supported 
the Liberal candidates, it has not re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. Now, 
I can make that statement as free from 
any personal motive, perhaps, as any 
Member in this House. I have sat for 
the last sixteen years Re came | an 
eminently Liberal constituency, where, 
I believe, every nine out of ten of the 
electors were in favour of the ballot, 
and yet, during the sixteen years I have 
sat in Parliament, I have never voted for 
or against the ballot. I have not voted 
for the ballot because I felt the system 
of open voting had many advantages. 
I felt that the general moral effect of 
open voting was to encourage manliness 


and truth; that the general effect of 
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secret voting was to encourage mystery, 
which in itself is often an evil. Secret 
voting, I have always felt, might lead to 
falsehood. I never doubted that the 
machinery of the ballot would secure a 
great improvement in the practices at 
our elections; it would secure tran- 
quillity, would somewhat diminish bri- 
bery, and probably lead to the disap- 
pearance of intimidation altogether. On 
the other hand, my objection to the 
system aimed at its very root; but I 
confess that the scenes I_ witnessed du- 
ring the last election have made me 
doubt very much whether, admitting to 
its fullest extent all that can be said 
against the system of secret voting, the 
arguments on the other side are not the 
weightier. Let me at once meet the 
chief objection to the ballot which has 
influenced the votes of most of those 
who have opposed it in this House; for 
the evil consequences of secresy have 
weighed, not only with Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, not only with 
the representatives of the old = 
but they have been powerfully urged by 
many gentlemen whom it would be no 
offence to describe as advanced Liberals. 
We know that Mr. Mill has * 
We 


very powerfully against the ballot. 
know that at least two Members whom 
I may venture to name as advanced 
Liberals—the Members for Frome and 
Perthshire, (Mr. Hughes and Mr. Par- 
ker)—oppose the system of secret voting 


as being in itself objectionable. But, 
admitting what they say, that in every 
State opinions should be openly expres- 
sed, and that public opinion is formed 
by open expression, and admitting that 
deceit and falsehood may be resorted to 
in order to conceal the vote after it has 
been given, we must look to the ultimate 
result, and see what would be the effect 
of the introduction of the system—whe- 
ther, on the whole, it would be good or 
ill. This conviction has come to me 
very slowly, but I will undertake to say, 
that in less than five years after the in- 
troduction of the ballot, the practice of 
pressing a man for his vote, or even of 
asking him for it, would entirely dis- 
appear. It has been often said that if 
the ballot were introduced at all it should 
be optional, but it has been demonstrat- 
ed over and over again, that optional 
secret voting is no protection at all to 
the voter. Electors have said to me, 
“Give me the power of voting as I 
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please, secretly or openly.” I have 
always replied, ‘‘ As long as it is in the 
power of a man who wishes to influence 
your vote to say, ‘ You can vote openly 
if you please, and unless you do, I shall 
assume you are voting against me;’ and 
as long as it is in the power of a briber 
to say to the voter he wishes to bribe, ‘I 
cannot pay you unless you vote openly,’ 
the ballot will be useless. To be effica- 
cious it must be compulsory. The vote 
must be given in secresy, so as that no 
man shall know how another man votes.”’ 
And I say now that, under those circum- 
stances, it will be perfectly idle for any- 
body to attempt to influence the vote 
of his neighbour by intimidation. The 
only effect would be to irritate the elec- 
tor and secure his opposition, and, as I 
have already said, before five years were 
over, the system of personal solicitation 
and personal canvass would disappear ; 
men would learn to swim without Plad. 
ders ; they would become accustomed to 
act independently, and would not be 
afraid to express their opinions openly, 
and that lofty view of Englishmen which 
is embodied in the line— 

“ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye ”— 
instead of being limited to a small num- 
ber, might be extended to the whole 
electoral community. If, therefore, to 
my own satisfaction, and I hope to the 
satisfaction of others, who, like myself, 
doubted for a long time as to the pro- 
priety of the ballot, I have answered 
the objection that it was no better than 
an instrument of deceit and fraud, I feel 
that the rest of my task will be plain 
sailing indeed. At elections in Australia 
personation, so common in America, is 
not known; and not only is personation 
unknown, but bribery also has been 
greatly reduced. "Whatever remedy ex- 
ists against bribery in this country exists 
equally there, and with superadded 
guarantees. As for intimidation—that 
evil which of all others is most felt b 
the electors of this country—it would, 
as I have said before, be simply prepos- 
terous under the system of the ballot. 
Now, if it can be demonstrated, as I am 
informed it can, before a Committee, 
that all these advantages would arise 
from secret voting ; that the moral evils 
resulting from it would in a short time 
be greatly mollified, and at last probably 
disappear, I have to ask the House to 
ap int a Select Committee with the 
object—I avow it openly—of inquiring 
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whether a system of secret voting cannot 
be devised which will bring security, 
freedom, and independence to the elec- 
tor. Sir, I anticipate no opposition from 
either side of the House. I believe that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who distin- 
guished themselves during the late Ses- 
sions by their zeal for electoral reform 
and for extending the rights of voting 
to such large classes of their fellow- 
countrymen, who have themselves intro- 
duced a measure for giving greater 
stringency to inquiries into corrupt prac- 
tices at elections—I believe that those 
hon. Gentlemen have as great an inte- 
rest as we have in the honour and cha- 
racter of this House. Now, the honour 
and character of this House depend en- 
tirely upon the manner in which its 
Members are elected. It cannot be that 
men who are elected by the power of 
money or by intimidation can really be 
regarded by the people of this country 
as their true representatives. Among 


us, no doubt, are men who deservedly 
enjoy the popular favour, and are freely 
chosen by the popular franchise; but if 
it is proved to the satisfaction of candid 
men that persons are sent to this House, 
not from any merits of their own or by 


the free choice of the electors, but by 
individual influence or the lavish expen- 
diture of money, how can the people 
give us that confidence which they would 
give if they really felt that we were the 
true representatives of the country? It 
is my anxious desire that we should be 
the country’s true representatives, and 
that by the improved machinery of our 
elections we should give to this House a 
character that it has never yet fully pos- 
sessed; that we should strengthen our 
Parliamentary institutions, and especi- 
ally that great representative body upon 
whom the labour of legislation and the 
heaviest portion of the government of 
the people of this country mainly rests. 
Mr. ROBERT TORRENS said, he 
rejoiced that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bruce), in his Motion, had coupled 
municipal with Parliamentary elections, 
because it was during the former that 
the corrupt practices of which they all 
complained were mainly developed and 
fostered. The machinery of bribery 
was 0 ized at the municipal elec- 
tions. He did not wish to detract from 
the merits of the measure which had 
been carried through the House last 
year by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli). He (Mr. Torrens) considered 
that that measure was a great improve- 
ment in their electoral machinery, and a 
great step towards the suppression of 
corrupt practices; still there were many 
circumstances which were not, and could 
not, be considered when that measure 
was before them. By the light which 
had been thrown upon it by recent in- 
quiries, and by the Reports of the Judges, 
it was clear that the measure was very 
defective, and had failed in its at 
object—that of being deterrent. Peti- 
tioners ceased to prosecute further in- 
quiries when once they had succeeded in 
unseating their opponents; in fact, it 
was not their interest to do so. A great 
want had been felt in the absence of a 
ae prosecutor, whose duty it would 

e to take means for punishing all 
those who, by corrupt practices, offended 
against the law. e Act, therefore, 
required considerable amendment in this 
respect. In transferring the jurisdiction 
— Committees of that House bs the 

udges, a at advantage, no doubt, 
had been spinal, because bribery and 
corruption were at once stamped as a 
disgraceful offence, which had not been 
the case before. As he had just emerged 
from a petition against his return, he 
was anxious to state the impressions it 
had made on his mind. These were, first, 
that the investigation should be made 
not only into alleged corrupt practices of 
the winning side, but into the other side 
also; and, secondly, that it would be well 
if petitioners instead of merely signing a 
petition as at po were omapaiel to 
substantiate the allegations on oath. 
Such an alteration would be a protection 
to those who, on frivolous pretences, 
might be subjected to a painful and in- 
vidious course of proceeding. He wished 
to bear his testimony to the successful 
working of the ballot in Australia. He, 
like the right hon. Gentleman, had been 
made a convert to that system. As a 
Member of the Legislature and Minister 
of the Government in Australia, he had 
used every effort in his power to prevent 
its adoption; but when he saw that sys- 
tem operated as a specific to the evils of 
which they had complained, and that it 
was not followed by any of the bad con- 
sequences which he had apprehended, 
he was driven by the force of facts to 
recant the opinions he had publicly ex- 
pressed and to acknowledge that he had 
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been mistaken. It was the arguments 
of the late Lord Palmerston and of Mr. 
Stuart Mill that had previously convinced, 
or he would say prejudiced, his mind 
against the ballot. en he found that 
the facts in working did not correspond 
with what they had predicted he began 
to inquire into their arguments. It was 
often urged against the ballot that the 
franchise could not be a right, otherwise 
a man would be entitled to sell his vote. 
But there was a fallacy in that argu- 
ment, because the franchise itself might 
be a right without necessarily implying 
the right to sell it. It resembled in that 
respect many incorporeal rights and 
easements attaching to the possession of 
land, which did not carry a right to sell. 
Those who maintained that the franchise 
was a trust would do well to consider 
whether it was not better for the public 
weal and for the good of those for whose 
benefit that trust was said to be held 
that the trustee should be placed by the 
ballot in a position to exercise his pri- 
vilege freely and according to the best of 
his judgment, than that he should be 
subjected, by the system of open voting, 
to the corrupt arts of the rich, the intimi- 
dation of the mob, or the undue influ- 
ence of his landlord or employer. In 
the borough with which he was con- 
nected he had been made painfully 
aware of the degree of pressure which 
was often applied to some of the voters, 
and he had no hesitation in saying that 
the adoption of the ballot would be 
hailed in many parts of the country with 
as much satisfaction as the extension of 
the franchise itself had given; for it was 
vain to offer people a vote unless they 
were maleate against coercion in its 
conscientious exercise. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, in 
answer to Her Majesty’s gracious Speech 
the House expressed its readiness— 

“To inquire into the present modes of con- 
ducting Parliamentary and Municipal Elections, 
and to consider whether it may be possible to 
provide any further guarantee for their tran- 
quillity, purity, and freedom.” 


To that pledge—given alike by this side 
of the House and by the other—we are 
perfectly prepared to adhere ; but it must 
not be taken that we consent to this 
being made in any sense a one-sided in- 
quiry. My right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
has avowed openly the change, or, at 
least, the maturing, of his convictions 
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during the last sixteen years regarding 
the ballot, and those convictions have 
now attained a strength and a perman- 
ence which leave no doubt almost as to 
what effect any evidence which may be 
obtained on that subject hereafter will 
have on his mind. In the course, how- 
ever, of his very able speech I was sur- 
prised that, coming as he does from a 
district which has been disturbed by 
another kind of intimidation than that 
to which he alluded, he omitted to notice 
that kind of intimidation. I refer to the 
intimidation practised by mobs—a mat- 
ter which I trust this Committee will take 
into its serious consideration. That in- 
timidation is exercised not merely at the 
hustings, but during the polling day. 
Grlevoas injury is inflicted on S chase 
by infuriated mobs and property is 
destroyed for which the sufferer can 
obtain no redress or compensation be- 
cause the perpetrators of these out- 
rages cannot be ascertained in many in- 
stances, and also because their acts are 
said not to be felonious. In the county 
of Monmouth the houses of electors who 
had voted in a particular way had been 
picked out with the greatest precision, 
the furniture they contained destroyed, 
as I understand, and the houses much 
wrecked and damaged; but because 
those outrages are supposed not to have 
been feloniously committed, no compen- 
sation for them can be obtained from the 
Hundred. I hope, therefore, that care 
will be taken that the neighbourhoods 
in which riotous mobs act in that way 
will be made to suffer, even though their 
acts may not be felonious. e man 
who ayows his opinions openly will al- 
ways be exposed to the vengeance of the 
mob, and, therefore, whether you have 
secret voting or not, it will be necessary 
to protect those voters—who will, I be- 
lieve, always be the vast majority in this 
country—who are not afraid to avow 
their opinions. I shall not now enter 
into the question of the ballot, but will 
only add that I hope the proposed Com- 
mittee will be, as far as possible, an im- 
partial one—that it will inquire in an 
impartial manner into these subjects; 
and that it will not prove a mere cloak 
for men who have already changed their 


minds. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I think, Sir, that 
I am quite safe if I say that I regard the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last as a very fair acceptance of 
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the proposal of my right hon. Friend 
When we come to discuss a general 
Motion of this kind, which involves every 
part of the procedure connected with the 
conduct of an election from beginning to 
end, it is by no means unnatural that 
the interest of the House and whatever 
discussion arises should centre round the 
ballot, because the ballot has been for 
more years than many persons recollect 
a subject of the liveliest interest in con- 
nexion with the procedure at elections. 
But undoubtedly it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the inquiries of this 
Committee are intended, so far as we are 
concerned, to be confined to the matter 
of secret voting, or that the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, proposes this 
Committee with any view to a foregone 
conclusion. The se of the Com- 
mittee is this—My right hon. Friend, 
in the fairest and most ingenuous man- 
ner, stated the change that has taken 
— in his own mind. So far as the 
allot goes, I think that in every Liberal 
Government which I can recollect—I 
know not whether it has been the same 
in Conservative Governments or not— 
but in every Liberal Government which 
I can recollect, the ballot has been an 
open question ; and my right hon. Friend 
has very frankly avowed the change 
which his own mind has undergone on 
the subject—a change which has, per- 
haps, reached, or nearly reached, matu- 
rity. So far as the collective view of 
the Government is concerned, it can 
hardly be said—and I speak under cor- 
rection—to go beyond this—It is quite 
evident that the very large extension of 
the franchise which has taken place has 
altered—in some cases, perhaps, slightly, 
in many very greatly and even funda- 
mentally—a number of the conditions 
under which elections are carried on. 
This, then, appears to us a fair occasion 
for examining into the whole subject; 
and, undoubtedly, as respects the exer- 
cise of the suffrage with freedom, that 
has become a matter, if possible, more 
vital than at any former time, in pro- 
portion to the larger number of persons 
interested in it. Here, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hardy) says, ‘‘I hope 
the Committee will be allowed to inquire 
into the intimidation by mobs,” Most 
cordially do Ihope so, too; for no doubt 
intimidation must form one main chapter 
of this inquiry. The Committee, I hope 
will endeavour to gain evidence on all 
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these questions—on questions that bear 
on intimidation by violence, questions 
that bear on intimidation in other forms 
than by violence, questions that bear on 
treating and drunkenness, questions that 
bear on excessive expenditure, and ques- 
tions that bear on bribery; these being 
the chief evils connected with elections. 
But we must remember that intimida- 
tion has a double form; it may come 
either from above or from beneath. 
Possibly the more stealthy and subtle 
form of it comes from above; but it is 
any our duty to detect and take 
effectual securities—if we can—to prevent 
the —, that comes from be- 
neath. I apprehend, the se 
and formation of the Committee ‘will 
have to be carefully watched, but its 
main function will be to collect facts 
bearing upon the various questions of 
procedure connected with elections; and 
undoubtedly, it will also be within its 
province to consider what are the most 
appropriate remedies with a view to the 
diminution or removal of the evils at- 
tendant on them. But I think we have 
no reason to complain of the manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman has met 
the proposal. 

r. GOLDNEY said, the existing 
state of the law was so defective in 
respect to riotous proceedings at elec- 
tions that, even although such proceed- 
ings were anticipated, it was almost im- 

ssible for the authorities to take steps 
for providing the requisite protection 


against them, without incurring expense 


or loss in their individual capacity. In 
his opinion the Committee should inquire 
with res to the appointment and ex- 
penses of special constables, and also as 
to the power to grant damages for the 
destruction of property. At present the 
machinery for that purpose was complex 
and costly. 

Mr. EYKYN said, he had heard with 
the greatest satisfaction the announce- 
ment which had been made from the 
Treasury Bench. He hoped that at the 
next General Election votes would be 
recorded by ballot. He was glad that 
the subject of municipal elections was to 
be inquired into, for he regarded those 
elections as a perfect school for corrup- 
tion. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, it 
had been pointed out on the other side 
of the House that election expenses were 
very heavy in the United States where 
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the system of vote by ballot was in 
force, This showed that the ballot would 
considerably increase the cost of elec- 
tions, both as to bribery and other ex- 
penses. He trusted that in any future 
inquiry the questions of the conveyance 
of voters to the poll, the introduction of 
voting places, and the extension of poll- 
ing papers to every parish, would be 
duly considered. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the present modes of conducting Parliamentary 
and Municipal Elections, in order to provide fur- 
ther guarantees for their tranquillity, purity, and 
freedom.” —(Mr. Secretary Bruce.) 

And, on March 16, Committee nominated as 
follows: — The Marquess of Harrineron, Mr. 
Gatnorne Harpy, Mr. Bricut, Mr. Hunt, Sir 
Grorcze Grey, Mr. Viturers, Sir Frepericx 
Hzyeatz, Mr. Branp, Mr. Cross, Mr. Wuir- 
preap, Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Leatuam, Mr. Stavecey 
Huw, Mr. Locke, Mr. Henry Smirn, The 
O’Conor Don, Mr. Graves, Mr. Datouisu, Sir 
Micwart Hicxs Beacn, Mr. James, and Mr. 
Howes :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records ; Seven to be the quorum. 

And, on March 19, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Epwarp 
Eosrron added, 


BEWDLEY WRIT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a new Writ 
for the electing of a Burgess to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the Borough of Bewdley, in 
the room of Sir Richard Atwood Glass, whose 
Election has been determined to be void.”—(Mr. 
Noel.) 

Mr. MUNTZ rose to move as an 
Amendment that the issuing of the Writ 
be suspended for twelve months. Hecould 
satisfactorily prove to the House that 
there were good reasons for taking such 
a step. Just before the Dissolution, the 
old House, in a fit of virtue, passed the 
Corrupt Practices Act, a very valuable 
measure, under the provisions of which 
there had been a trial at Bewdley. Mr. 
Justice Blackburn, who presided at the 
trial, stated that corrupt practices had 
prevailed extensively in the borough of 
Bewdley, and the result was that Sir 
Richard Glass, who had been returned 
as its 6 gee og in Parliament, was 
unseated. Now, if this had been the 
sole instance of corruption at Bewdley 
there might have been some reason for 
allowing a new Writ to be issued; but, 
in point of fact, it appeared that the 
normal condition of Bewdley was cor- 
ruption and treating. In 1848, a Com- 
mittee of that House unseated Mr. 


Sir George Jenkinson 
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Treland on account of corrupt practices 
and treating ; and that Committee 

the following Resolution, dated the 17th 
of March, 1848 :— 

“ That it has been proved before the Committee 
that the practice prevailed in the borough of 
Bewdley at the last Election, as well as at that of 
1841, of carrying away and treating electors, and 
that in consequence of this system large bodies of 
men were employed on both sides for the alleged 
protection of voters; and that almost every pub- 
lie-house and beer-house in the borough was kept 
open during a week, and drink given away toa 
large extent.” 


These charges, which were proved in 
1841, and again in 1848, were once more 
substantiated in 1868, and the evidence 
given before Mr. Justice Blackburn would 
have been much extended, but for an 
apprehension that it might lead to the 
borough being disfranchised. In his 
opinion, it was clear that this incorrigible 
little borough did not deserve to have 
any representative in Parliament for the 
present. By suspending the Writ for 
twelve months, the House would assert 
its own dignity and its determination to 
preserve the purity of elections, while 
at the same time the electors of Bewdley 
would have leisure to reflect on the fact 
that the franchise was not conferred 
upon them in order that they might 
sell it for a glass of beer or a mess 
of pottage. The unseating of Sir 
Richard Glass had been no punishment 
to the borough. On the contrary, the 
electors were revelling in anticipation 
of new bribes and more beer. He (Mr. 
Muntz) had been informed that the re- 
spectable inhabitants on both sides were 
desirous of having the matter brought 
before the House, and he trusted that his 
Amendment would be passed as a terror 
to evil-doers. In conclusion, he moved 
that the issuing of a New Writ for the 
borough of Bewdley be suspended for 
twelve months. 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, he had been assured 
by respectable inhabitants of Bewdley 
that a fair and a free election could not 
be at present held in that borough, be- 
cause the large outstanding claims of 
publicans would exercise great influence 
in the choice of a Member. The borough 
did not contain more than 7,000 inhabi- 
tants, and he had been assured that from 
time immemorial it had been notoriously 
corrupt. Another reason for postponing 
the issue of the Writ was that they might 
now hope to have a complete change in 
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the mode of conducting elections, and 
he trusted that the House would not so 
far stultify itself as to issue the Writ 
immediately after the able speech of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Writ for the Borough of Bewdley be sus- 
pended for twelve months,”—(Mr: Muntz,) 


— instead thereof. 


Mr. BREWER said, he hoped that, 
in an aggravated case of this kind, the 
House would exercise severity ; and that 
it would vindicate its own consistency by 
suspending the Writ. If it were at once 
to issue the House would be looked upon 
out-of-doors as not being so sincere as it 
might be in its efforts to put down cor- 
rupt practices. 

m JOHN PAKINGTON : I trust, 
Sir, we shall hear from the Attorney 
General what the views are which he 
entertains with respect to the issue of 
this Writ. I would, moreover, express 
an earnest hope that whether we decide 
on issuing or not issuing a Writ in any 
of the various cases on which the Judges 


may have reported, our decision will in 
no degree be influenced by considera- 
tions as to what political party is likely 
to gain the vacant seat, for it is most 
important to the character of this House, 
and to the working of the new system of 


trying Election Petitions, that such 
should not be the case. I should wish 
to remind the House that, after having 
just issued a new Writ for Bradford, no 
sufficient reason can be urged why we 
should not take the same course with 
respect to Bewdley. Let me, for a mo- 
ment, call the attention of hon. Members 
to the very strong Report of the Judge 
who tried the Bradford Petition with 
respect to the existence of treating in 
that borough. I find from that Report 
that Mr. Baron Martin arrived at the 
conclusion that, in one of its wards, cor- 
rupt practices on the part of the agents 
of Mr. Ripley prevailed to a great ex- 
tent, and that upwards of 100 public- 
houses were open in his interest. The 
other Member petitioned against—the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion—was no doubt declared by the 
Judge to have been properly elected, 
but the evidence, even in his case, went 
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to show that the extent to which public- 
houses were open in the borough was 
— great. Now, how do matters stand 
with regard to Bewdley? It appears 
that a pre prevailed there which we 
must condemn—the practice of em- 
holoying a number of voters as watchers. 
That practice has been very strongly 
condemned by the high authority of Mr. 
Justice Blackburn, and the gentleman 
who was returned at the head of the 
poll lost his seat, so that I hope a recur- 
rence of the practice need not be much 
apprehended. In the last sentence of 
his Report, I may add, Mr. Justice 
Blackburn states that there was no rea- 
son to believe that bribery extensively 
ian at the late election for Bewd- 
ey, and in the face of such a declaration 
it would not, it appears to me, be in ac- 
cordance with the u of Parliament 
to suspend the Writ for that borough. I 
trust the House will see the propriety of 
concurring in this view. 

Mr. DIXON said, that in the case of 
Bewdley the Judge had reported that 
there had been three distinct cases of 
bribery ; that indirect bribery had ex- 
tensively prevailed by means of the em- 
ployment of watchers; and that treating 
was rife in the borough. Now, it was 
against the latter description of corrupt 
practice that the House had chiefly to 

ard, for while bribery appeared to be 

iminishing in this country, treatin 

seemed to be on the increase. It ha 
not been shown that treating existed in 
Bradford before the last election. In 
that case, indeed, he believed it was ex- 
ceptional, whereas nearly every public- 
house in Bewdley had, if he was not 
mistaken, been thrown open during the 
election, and, moreover, the practice of 
treating had existed there almost from 
time immemorial. Indeed, so bad was 
the state of affairs that some of the more 
respectable of its inhabitants had ex- 
pressed to him a wish that the borough 
should cease to be represented in Parlia- 
ment. He was of opinion that the very 
least the House could do under those 
circumstances was to suspend the issue 
of the Writ for a year, while he also 
thought the Government might with 
great propriety be asked to issue a Com- 
mission. If the Writ, at all events, were 
not suspended the country would have 
much reason for supposing that the 
House of Commons was not sincere in 
its desire to put an end to corruption. 
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Mr. YOUNG said, he once sat for a 
large borough of 40,000 inhabitants 
ow rte which Parliament had dis- 

chised for corruption; and that, at 
the time ~ regarded as a harsh mea- 
sure. As Bewdley had sinned more, 
than once, and had been reported 
against over and over again, he thought 
that to suspend the issue of the Writ for 
a year was a very mild punishment in- 
deed. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER : I very 
much agree, Sir, with what fell from the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir John 
Pakington), to the effect that nothing 
can be of greater importance in these 
cases than that the House should proceed 
as far as may be judicially and con- 
sistently, without regard, or even the 
appearance of regard, to party interests. 
It is much more important that the 
House should do that, than that it should 
endeavour too anxiously to secure the 
credit of being sincere in its efforts to 
put down corruption ; for I do not doubt 
the public will believe the House to be 
sincere in that respect, if it is consistent 
in the general tenour of the course 
which it takes with that object. I was, 
I must confess, very much impressed by 
the remark of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Pakington), that it would seem 
somewhat extraordinary to the public 
out-of-doors, if we were to refuse to issue 
a Writ for Bewdley immediately after 
assenting to the issue of a new Writ for 
Bradford. Although the Reports of the 
Judges who tried the two cases are not 
drawn up in exactly the same terms, 
there is no very serious difference in the 
substance of the two Reports. Each 
speaks of extensive treating by the 
opening of public-houses. At Bewdley, 
i, the Judge reports the improper em- 
ployment of men called watchers, but 
the Report expressly says that the Judge 
was not of opinion that extensive bribery 

revailed. Hon. Memper : “ Direct” 
Shaw] or my part, if I could have 
agreed in the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Muntz), I should not have 
agreed to the Motion for the issue of the 

/rit in the case of Bradford. But the 
issue of the Writ for Bradford was 
justified by this consideration, which, in 
my opinion, should chiefly govern the 
House in dealing with these cases. 
Some time ago it was more frequently 
than it now is the practice of the House 
of Commons to suspend the issue of 
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Writs, when the House had no definite 
purpose of taking ulterior measures for 
the punishment of boroughs. It was 
felt, rateh, that the assumption by 
this House of an arbitrary power to keep 
a constituency out of its share ofthe repre- 
sentation for some indefinite period, with- 
out any intention of resorting to ulterior 
measures, was dangerous and in some de- 
gree unconstitutional ; and I have always 
understood, that it was very much for 
that reason provided, that when a Com- 
mittee of this House should report that 
extensive corruption had prevailed at a 
particular election, and that there was 
reason to believe this corruption to be 
habitual, a Commission should issue to 
inquire into the fact, in order that if it 
were judicially established Parliament 
might found upon the Report future 
measures for the disfranchisemert of the 
borough. Now the question is whether, 
in the case of Bewdley or Bradford, 
the Report of the Judge was a Report 
of such a nature as, under the Act of 
Parliament, ought to be made the 
foundation of a Commission to inquire 
into the prevalence of corrupt practices. 
If so, then let the Attorney General, 
with whom the responsibility rests, move 
the House to issue such a Commission. 
Should that be the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General, I, for one, should be per- 
fectly prepared to support the Motion ; 
but if, in the exercise of his judgment 
and upon his responsibility, G is not 
able to inform the House that the Judge 
has made such a Report as, according to 
the spirit of the Act of Parliament and 
the practice of the House, would warrant 
the issue of a Commission, then I am 
not prepared to agree to the re-assump- 
tion by the House of the arbitrary power 
of inflicting punishment upon the con- 
stituency at its discretion, for a time 
limited by itself, without contemplating 
the kind of judicial inquiry which the 
law provides, and with no other purpose 
than that of issuing the Writ at the end 
of a year orso. Had the hon. Member 
moved for a Commission he would have 
been taking a perfectly constitutional 
course, and would have only had to 
satisfy the House that the facts were 
sufficient to justify such a course. I 
shall wait to hear what is said by the 
Attorney General, who has, no doubt, 
looked into the evidence more carefully 
than I have done. But looking only to 
the Report of the Judge, it does not seem 
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to me to be of such a character as would 
justify, under the Act of Parliament, the 
issue of a Commission with a view to 
the possible disfranchisement of the 
borough. In short, if there is no case 
for disfran es the House will be 
taking into its hands a dangerous power, 
Table to great abuse, and liable to the 
suspicion, just or unjust, that it was 


ised fi ; 
“tum ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 


that as he had been directly appealed to 
from both sides of the House, he would 
state in a few words the opinion he had 
formed upon the subject. He had thought 
it right that the evidence in this case 
should be laid upon the table, because 
the Report of the Judge was a special 
one. Having read that evidence very 
carefully, together with the judgment of 
the learned Judge in reviewing the 
evidence, he was bound to say it ap- 
peared to him that the Judge’s Report 
and os were entirely in accord- 
ance with the evidence. As to the prac- 
tice of the House, after careful inquiry, 
he had not been able to discover that a 
Commission had ever been issued upon 
a Report of a Committee corresponding 
to that of the Judge in the Bewdley case. 
No Commission had issued, except in 
cases where there was reason to believe 
that bribery had prevailed to a great 
extent, and where there was a strong 
prima facie case for disfranchisement. 
Now, the effect of the evidence and 
‘the Report here was that there had 
been no bribery whatever—at least, 
no direct bribery. The Judge reported 
that there was a habit of employing 
watchers, which, although no doubt an 
objectionable practice, did not, in his 
opinion, amount to direct bribery. The 
Judge further reported that there had 
been extensive treating, but that it was 
confined to one side; and on the other 
side there was no treating. These were 
the facts stated in the Report of the 
Judge, and it was for the House to say 
whether, on such a Report, there was a 
prima facie case for the disfranchisement 
of the borough. His opinion was that 
there was not such a case, and, that 
being so, there would ordinarily be no 
Commission. Then came the question— 
Ought the Writ to be suspended? Now, 
. he agreed with his hon. and learned 

Friend the Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer), that Writs ought not 
to be suspended arbitrarily by way of 
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ishing a borough. They ought onl 
oo woe tae d in pfess they 
had only Saia—a a view to inquiry 
into the existence of corrupt practices. 
He did not, therefore, see his way either 
to the issue of a Commission or the sus- 
nsion of the Writ. At the same time, 

e hoped it would not be supposed that 
the Government were indifferent to the 
prevalence of corrupt practices as dis- 
closed in the recent inquiries. On the 
contrary, he had himself moved for the 
evidence in those cases, and he should 
probably even have to move for the is- 
suing of a Commission in one or two 
other cases; but he thought there did 
not exist in that instance sufficient ground 
for the issuing of a Commission or for 
suspension of the Writ. 

. P. A. TAYLOR said, he thought 
that that was a question which ought to 
be decided on the broad principle of 
common sense, and not with a reference 
to mere legal technicalities. It had been 
asserted, and it was not denied, that 
gross bribery and treating had prevailed 
at the late election at Bewdley; that 
there was a party in the borough who 
were anxious for the issuing of the Writ 
in order that they might again resort to 
corrupt practices ; and that the best and 
most respectable portion of the inhabi- 
tants desired that the Writ should not 
be issued. Under these circumstances 
he believed they should best consult the 
dignity of the House by not issuing the 

rit. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the 
House would act judicially in this matter. 
It was a condition precedent to the issue 
of a Commission that a Committee of 
the House of Commons should report 
that bribery had extensively prevailed. 
This was not like the case of Bridg- 
water. Here, the Judge had stated 
that he had no reason to believe that 
direct bribery had extensively prevailed. 
If questions of this sort were to be de- 
cided by catch votes of this House, and 
not upon the Reports of the Judges, the 
effect of those Reports would be mate- 
rially weakened, and it would be said 
out-of-doors — though he did not assert 
that hon. Members were actuated by 
such feelings—that the House had is- 
sued the Writ in the case of Bradford, 
but would not issue one in that of Bewd- 
ley, because there was reason to believe 
that the result of the Election would be 
different in the two cases. 
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Mr. BRUCE said, the discussion 
which had taken place had satisfied him 
more than ever of the expediency of ap- 

inting a Select Committee to inquire 
into the mode of conducting Elections. 
The Motion of to-night had arisen from 
the want of an appropriate punishment 
for offences like this. The Government 
had carefully considered the expediency 
of issuing a Commission in this case, 
and, after great hesitation and doubt, 
had come to the conclusion that, consi- 
dering the statement of the Judge, that 
direct bribery had not prevailed at the 
election ; considering, also, that one of 
the contributory boroughs — Stourport 
—was absolutely free from bribery or 
treating, which was confined to one 
party within the borough, who had 
thrown open twenty-five or thirty pub- 
lic-houses to the lowest of the popula- 
tion, the case did not seem to be one for 
a Commission with a view to disfran- 
chisement. He should be glad to supply 
an omission in his earlier speech by 
stating that in his opinion some middle 
course might be taken in cases not so 
clear and strong as to justify the ap- 
pointment of a Commission with the 
view of possible disfranchisement, and 
that was to throw the whole cost of the 
petition inquiry upon the borough, so 
that all its inhabitants should suffer 
alike, and in that way perhaps a public 
feeling against corrupt practices might 
be created. He hoped that suggestion 
would be considered by the Select Com- 
mittee. Inthe mean time it did not ap- 
pear to him that the middle course pro- 
posed to be taken in this case was a just 
or right one. He could easily under- 
stand a great difference of opinion as to 
whether a Commission should issue or 
not, but it did not seem to him that the 
suspension of the issue of a Writ for 
twelve months was a course consistent 
with the dignity of the House. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
= to be left out stand part of the 


uestion.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 128; Noes 
65: Majority 63. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant tothe Clerk of the Crown, to make out a 
new Writ for the electing of a Burgess to serve 
in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Bewdley, in the room of Sir Richard Atwood 
—_ whose Election has been determined to be 
void. 


Mr. Collins 
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(Animals) (No. 2) Bill. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(No. 2) BILL, 


Acts read ; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in rising to 
move that the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to consolidate, amend, 
and make perpetual the Acts for pre- 
venting the introduction or spreading of 
Contagious or Infectious Diseases among 
Cattle and other Animals in Great Britain, 
said, that he did not intend to detain the 
Committee long, but as Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House took an interest 
in the question, it was desirable that he 
should state, as briefly as possible, the 
nature of the Bill. The Government had 
thought that the time was come when it 
would be much better to consolidate the 
Acts relating to contagious diseases 
among cattle. At present there were 
seven Acts in operation ; indeed, he was 
not sure that there were not eight, for 
they had, within the last few days, dis- 
covered an Act, passed in 1798, which he 
thought hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House were scarcely aware of, regard- 
ing some diseases insheep. At any rate, 
there were seven in force, and of these 
one passed in 1848 was a permanent Act, 
and the others were expiring Acts, which 
had been continued from year to year, 
and which the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Robert Montagu) in the Bill which he 
brought forward proposed to continue. 
In the opinion of the Government it was 
better there should be only one Act. 
There was some difficulty among those 
who took an interest in the question in 
discovering the scope of the law regard- 
ing contagious diseases in animals, and 
therefore it was proposed to repeal the 
previous enactments. He stated that cir- 
cumstance because it was some apolo 
for the length of a Bill which might 
otherwise create some astonishment in 
the minds of hon. Members. He would 
first mention the internal regulations 
which it was proposed to establish by 
this Bill, and would at the outset refer 
to those which related to the Cattle 
Plague. It was proposed to re-enact 
almost precisely as they stood the pre- 
sent regulations for stamping out the 
Cattle Plague, should it unfortunately * 
break out again—for giving the power of 
declaring certain places infected—for in- 
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spection—for preventi 
animals, and br comp slaughter, 
and the Bill also contained the same pro- 
visions with regard to compensation. 
The powers now enforced by Order in 
Council in the case of sheep-pox would 
be embodied in the Bill, but though they 
did not take power by Act of Parliament 
for the compulsory slaughter of sheep, 
they proposed regulations for preventing 
the removal of live sheep or carcases 
without license in places declared to be 
infected with sheep-pox. There was 
another case in which they proceeded to 
new legislation, and they had not done 
so without much deliberation. They pro- 
posed to take powers to check other dis- 
eases than cattle plague and sheep-pox; 
in fact, they proposed to take power to 
check lung disease and foot-and-mouth 
disease—any a disease, in short, 
among sheep, cattle, or horses. They 
had done this for two reasons. In the 
first place, the facts elicited by the Go- 
vernment in the course of their inquiries 
roved that pleuro-pneumonia had been, 
m first to last, almost as dangerous 
and destructive as the cattle plague; 
and, in the second place, they had every 
reason to believe that the agriculturists 


generally were much more willing than 
they were formerly to submit to interfer- 
ence on the part of the Government. He 
believed that, a year ago, arrangements 


for this se were dro in the 
House of "aah chiefly = get of 
opposition from the agricultural interest; 
but the Government had been informed 
by Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
that that was not the feeling of agricul- 
turists now. They had seen the good 
results which had so evidently attended 
the exercise of summary power in the 
case of the cattle plague, and they were, 
consequently, willing to submit to some- 
thing of the same character in reference 
to other diseases. But, in the case of 
pleuro-pneumonia, the Government did 
not propose to take such stringent powers. 
Upon the declaration by the Inspector 
that any premises, field, stable, or cow- 
shed was infected by lung disease, that 
place was declared to be infected, and 
came under certain rules set forth in the 
Schedule of the Act, the main purport of 
which was that diseased animals were 
not to be moved out of such infected area, 
except for slaughter, and no animal that 
had in any way come into contact with 
infection was to be moved without license, 
except for slaughter. They proposed to 
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make it to exhibit infected animals 
for sale in any market, or to turn them 
on to an uninclosed common, the same 
provisions being applicable in the case 
of scab in sheep, and they proposed to 
take powers to prevent animals being 
moved when diseased by road, rail, or 
steamboat. The definition of contagious 
diseases as given by the Bill was ‘‘the 
cattle plague, sheep-pox, pleuro-pneu- 
monia, foot-and-mouth disease, and scab 
in sheep,” and they took powers to en- 
able the Privy Council to include other 
diseases in the list if it should be thought 
necessary to do so, providing however, 
that the least stringent of the regulations 
contained in the Bill should be applied 
in any such cases. The Bill re-enacted 
the powers at present existing for disin- 
fecting and cleansing pens, sheds, and 
trucks, and to that category the Bill 
added steamboats and sailing vessels. 
These regulations were also to apply to 
glanders in horses. Another object which 
they sought to attain was the better pro- 
vision for animals sent long distances by 
rail, the destination usually being Lon- 
don. They had received evidence show- 
ing that great suffering was undergone 
by animals so sent by rail — suffering 
which all humane persons must desire 
to see relieved, and which, arising as it 
did from the inadequate supply of food 
and water, especially in the case of ani- 
mals brought from Scotland and the 
north of England, must naturally result 
in the deterioration of the stock. The 
Government were pressed by many gen- 
tlemen to take compulsory powers to 
compel the railway companies to provide 
food and water, but there appeared to 
be great difficulty in doing so. How- 
ever, he hoped that the object they 
desired might be attained without their 
putting the railways under compulsory 
powers. The directors of railway com- 
panies stated that they did not = 
vide food and water because they 

no power to recover the expense from 
the consignor or consignee, and because 
they were bound by Act of Parliament 
to charge certain rates. What the Bill, 
therefore, proposed was that railway 
companies should make the charge of 
supplying the animals a debt upon the 
consignor or consignee, and that they 
should have a lien on the animals them- 
selves for the debt. He now came to that 
part of the Bill which would be looked 
upon with great interest, not only by 
agriculturists, but by all those who paid 
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any attention to the supply of our large 
towns, and that was the regulations with 
regard to the importation of foreign 
cattle. They proposed to take the same 
powers that were now possessed by the 
Government to prohibit the importation 
of foreign cattle into any part of the 
kingdom and from any foreign country. 
They did not think it possible for the 
Government to perform their duty and 
reserve the country from this terrible 
Siapasn, unless this power was intrusted 
to them. At present the power of prohi- 
bition was vested with the Queen in 
Council ; they proposed to give it to the 
Privy Council. Many hon. Gentlemen 
robably would perceive the distinction. 
en the power was vested in the 
Queen in Council, it might occasionally 
take some little time before the power 
could be put in force. When, however, 
it was lodged in the Privy Council, the 
—. could be exercised without any 
elay by two Lords of the Council; and 
when the House remembered the necessity 
which frequently existed for immediate 
action, he believed they would generally 
approve the change. They also took 
power to permit the landing of foreign 
animals from any foreign country in any 


port or part of any port only on fulfilment 
of certain conditions; so that they took two 
powers—first, the power of prohibiting 
po gree from suspected countries ; 


and, secondly, of defining certain coun- 
tries from time to time from which, un- 
der certain conditions, importation might 
be permitted. Those conditions were de- 
fined in the Schedule of the Act, and in 
that Schedule it was provided that these 
animals could only be landed at certain 
defined ports, at certain defined landing- 
places, and could only travel within cer- 
tain defined areas within those ports. 
The cattle could not be removed alive 
from the limits of the defined area. 
Powers would be reserved to the Go- 
vernment, through the Privy Council, 
to, in the first place, mark out certain 
defined areas at the ports of import, into 
which areas the animals could be brought 
on their importation, but out of which 
no animals, home or foreign, could be 
taken alive. It would also rest with the 
Privy Council to settle from time to time 
what were the places from which cattle 
were not to be imported except on these 
conditions. With the exception of those 

laces the importation of cattle would 

e free. In the Bill facilities would be 
given to the local authorities to construct 
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markets and erect Tairs and slaughter- 
houses, and sheds; and they would have 
power to take land, to levy tolls, and to 
borrow money on tolls or rates. No 
compulsory powers were taken for the 
construction of markets; but, though no 
such powers were taken, he had reason 
to hope that it would not be found 
that they were wanted either in the 
metropolis or at any other port. He 
need hardly say that this subject was 
one in which the Government would 
be anxious to receive assistance in re- 
spect of details. The question was not 
one to be regarded as in any way a 
party question. Certainly he felt his 
own incompetence for the discharge of 
the duty which now devolved ajen het 
but, seeing how very important the 
subject was, he had given his best atten- 
tion to it; and both his noble Friend 
Lord De Grey and himself would be 
most anxious to receive any assistance 
from the representatives of agricultural 
constituencies. As to principles, there 
were two or three paramount ones. 
First, the Government thought that the 
time was come when all persons, and 
especially bmp engaged in agricul- 
ture, would be content to put up with a 
certain amount of interference not other- 
wise desirable in matters of trade, but 
rendered necessary for the protection of 
all classes in the community. Next, as 
health was the normal condition of cattle 
as well as of men, the Government 
hoped that we should not have to look 
forward to a continued exclusion of 
foreign cattle. There could be no doubt 
that the restrictive measures had had a 
very marked effect on the importation of 
cattle not only in the metropolis but also 
in the provinces. Some gentlemen from 
Hull had furnished him with statistics 
which showed that, at that port, while 
the number of oxen, cows, and calves 
imported in 1865 was 45,864, the num- 
ber imported in 1868 was only 8,534. 
Similar results had followed at New- 
castle and other ports. There could be 
no doubt that so great a diminution in 
the number of cattle imported must have 
been felt very seriously by consumers. 
A cordon having been wn round 
London, and no cattle having been 
allowed to be taken outside it alive, 

rhaps the effect of the restrictions on 
importation had not been felt in the 
metropolis so much as elsewhere. He 
had observed that this was no party 
question, and he would venture to hope 
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that it was one in which interests even 
would not be supposed to conflict. There 
might be the interests of growers and 
importers, but he trusted neither of 
these would be considered to be o 

sed to those of the consumers. e 
interest of the consumer was plain 
enough—namely, that there should be 
only so much interference as was ne- 
ce to stop disease, and that there 
should be that interference. Since he 
had come into Office he had heard a 
great deal of argument and much strong 
statement on the subject of the cattle 
plague. Some persons boasted that it 
was not an English production—that it 
had been imported from Holland; and 
there were those who said that nothing 
but complete prohibition would secure 
us against a recurrence of the evil. 
However the cattle plague had broken 
out—there could be no doubt that it did 
rage in various parts of Europe. It 
was now in the eastern part of Europe; 
and no Government could think of per- 
mitting cattle imported from countries 
in which the disease existed to be brought 
in among cattle not infected avith the 
disease. On the other hand, he thought 
no hon. Gentleman could suppose that 
we could expect to feed our enormous 
population without relying to a great 
extent upon foreign countries. Having 
thanked the Committee for the attention 
with which they had heard him, the right 
hon. Gentleman concluding by moving 
that the Chairman be directed to move 
for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) on the manner in 
which he had approached the subject, 
and expressed the pleasure he felt at 
hearing that the Government, not re- 
garding the matter as a party one, were 
willing to receive suggestions from what- 
ever quarter they might be offered. The 
first part of the Bill, it a, SYS merely 
consolidated the existing Acts, not limit- 
ing—if he had understood right—but 
rather extending the existing powers. 
But then he could not understand what 
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the right hon. Member meant by saying | g 


that, in the second part, he took powers 
to prohibit importation or to permit 
the landing on certain conditions. The 
powersexisted already. Hethought, there- 
fore, that the second part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill must be a limitation on 
the first part, and a limitation on powers 
now possessed by the Privy Council. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed that, 
as by the first portion of the Bill the 
existing Acts would be repealed, it was 
necessary in the second part to define 
what the powers of the Privy Council 
under the Bill would be. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
he apprehended the meaning correctly, 
and feared that the second part of the 
Bill would limit the existing powers of 
the Privy Council. The power which he 
took to prevent the landing of cattle 
from infected districts would be found 
insufficient. In many cases it was impos- 
sible for the Privy Council to know that 
the plague existed in a particular coun- 
try till after diseased cattle had been 
exported from that country, and, per- 
haps, landed in this. He would give 
examples—At one time, an enormous 
number of cattle infected with disease 
had been landed in this country from 
Holland a week before the Government 
received information that the disease had 
broken out in Holland. The Dutch 
farmers, knowing that their cattle had 
become infected, and fearing a general 
and serious stoppage of the trade, had 
hurried their cattle down to the water’s 

, and telegraphed for steamers, and 
on thets’ coltha over to England. 
Again, in May, 1867, forty head of cattle, 
which on their way to this country had 

assed through a country in which the 
Mnasine existed, brought the infection with 


them. Those forty head of cattle were sold 
in the metropolitan market, and spread 
over the City and the suburbs. The first 
the Government heard of the evil effects 
of that occurrence was from a policeman 
who came to the office and stated that 
cattle were yeaa green nightly from the 


sheds of seve en. The Privy 
Council then employed detectives, who 
found that the disease was abroad in 
London, and over 200 head of cattle had 
to be killed, and stringent measures 
used to prevent it from spreading. Yet 
these forty beasts, for whom 200 English 
beasts had to be sacrificed, had come 
from some foreign country, no one knew 
whence, and passed the veterinary sur- 
eons in Berlin who gave a certificate of 
health, and had also been pronounced 
healthy by the English inspectors, and 
had been sold in open market. There- 
fore, he believed that to regard as an 
effectual safeguard the power to stop 
importation from countries in which the 
disease was known to exist was the 
merest delusion. As to the permission 
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to land cattle from other countries, only 
if they were slaughtered in a separate 
market, he thought that this power was 
not large enough. For, in the first place, 
if this were not to be permanent, he 
did not think local authorities would be 
willing to construct markets and erect 
the necessary buildings. It would be 
like asking a man to build a house on a 
three years’ lease. Secondly, unless the 
arrangement were general for all im- 
ported cattle, it would not be worth 
while to construct a separate market. A 
sufficient amount of tolls to pay the 
interest upon the capital to be ex- 
pended would not be collected unless 
all foreign cattle were obliged to be 
sent to the separate market. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that there 
had been a diminution in the quan- 
tity of meat sent to the great towns in 
this country; but that was clearly an 
error on his part, because there had been 
an increase in the quantity of meat and 
in the number of cattle slaughtered in 
the country each year. He asserted, and 
he was prepared to prove the fact on the 
second reading of the Bill, that not only 
had the quantity of meat sent to London 
increased of late years, but that during 
the last fourteen years the dead meat 
trade had increased 72 per cent. There- 
fore it would not affect the question, even 
if the quantity of cattle imported had 
diminished in any slight degree ; but he 
denied that in London or in any of the 
—- towns there had been such decrease. 

he measure of the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared upon the first blush to be 
very good indeed in its first part, but 
the latter part of it, he was afraid, would 
not satisfy the agricultural interest. 
Without unduly praising his own Bill 
upon this subject, he thought it would 
be advantageous if the two Bills were 
to be referred together to a Committee 
of the Whole House, in order that the 
best ‘parts of each might be adopted, 
and a measure framed which would for- 
ward the interests not of the agricultural 
class on the one hand, nor of the com- 
mercial class on the other, but those of 
the whole community. 

Mr. HEADLAM deprecated any dis- 
cussion of the details of the Bill at its 
present stage, but expressed an opinion 
that the measure would be a very serious 
and important improvement upon the 
existing system. With regard to the 
foreign cattle trade, he could not express 
in too strong terms his opinion of the 
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manner in which the existing regula- 
tions interfered with that most valuable 
trade, without producing any very great 
good to the country, or preventing the 
importation of disease. e right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill was divided into three 


parts, the first providing that cattle 
‘should be imported perfectly free from 
certain countries where disease did not 


exist, or where it had for so long been 
absent that there was no danger to be 
apprehended. No one would object to 
that portion of the Bill. The second 
part gave power to the Privy Council to 
absolutely stop the importation of foreign 
cattle from places which were dangerous, 
and no one would grudge the existence 
of that power, which was an exceedingly 
desirable one. As to the other part of 
the Bill, relating to places where sus- 
picion of disease existed, he would offer 
no opinion until he saw the provisions. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Robert 
Montagu) seemed to desire that the 
present system should be made perma- 
nent and general, and that obstacles 
should be thrown in the way of the 
importation of foreign cattle for ever. 
He had no chance of agreeing with any 
one who held such views as that. He 
urged his right hon. Friend to proceed 
with his Bill as rapidly as possible, for 
it was important that there should be no 
unnecessary delay in passing a really 
good measure on the subject. 

Mr. DENT referred to the marked 
absence of Gentlemen representing the 
agricultural interest from the other side 
of the House, which was a pretty fair 
sign that they were not perfectly satis- 
fied with the provisions of the noble 
Lord’s Bill. The Bill of the Govern- 
ment seemed to deal with the subject in 
a larger and more genial spirit; for, 
while protecting fairly and honestly the 
home producer, they did justice to the 
foreign importer. He objected to the 
noble Lord’s Bill being discussed in 
Committee with that of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. EGERTON said, he hoped the 
House would not discuss a Bill the pro- 
visions of which they had not seen. 
There would be a great desire, he was 
sure, on both sides of the House to pro- 
duce a Bill which would be satisfactory 
and which would have the effect of 
cheapening the price of meat. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Bill would be a liberal 
measure for the outports, and though it 
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might not be entirely satisfactory to his 
constituents, it met with his strong ap- 


roval. 

. Mr. GEORGE GREGORY, as the 
representative of an important agricul- 
tural constituency, hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill and the Bill of the 
noble Lord would be considered together 
by the same Committee. His opinion 
was decidedly in favour of slaughtering 
cattle at the point of debarkation. No 
one who went to the noble market which 
had been erected in London could fail 
to be struck with the great importance 
of the carcase trade, which was steadily 
increasing; and it had been found that, 
with our present facilities of railway 
communication, it was much cheaper and 
better to send dead meat instead of 
living animals into the market. He 
hoped these things might be taken into 
consideration, and that we might be pro- 
tected from disease of this dangerous 
and malignant nature. 

Mr. C WICK said, that as repre- 
senting a borough situated in a county 
which had suffered more than any other 
from the cattle plague, he rose to express 
a hope that the prayer of many petitions 
which he had presented would be taken 
into consideration, and that while the mis- 
takes or omissions of previous legislation 
were remedied, the House would seri- 
ously consider the great injustice which 
had been placed on the county of Ches- 
ter. At the proper stage he should pro- 
= that a clause be inserted in the 

ill to alter the legislation from which 
Cheshire had so grievously suffered. 

Mr. MACFIE pointed out that the 
people of Manchester were opposed to 
the slaughter of cattle at the point of 
debarkation. Their experience was that 
those restrictions had seriously injured 
both the shipping interest and, through 
the shipping interest, the great con- 
suming interests of the country. The 
falling off in the import of cattle, in- 
cluding calves, for their use, had been 
rather more than four-fifths. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would not 
give any opinion upon the multiplicity 
of powers contained in the Bill of the 
Government ; but he hoped that among 
those powers there would be some 
statutable security to protect the people 
of this country, as far as possible, from 
the evil which might come among us, 
and not leave us as we were before to be 


worried by the exercise of every 
imaginable on the face of the earth, till 


wer 
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it almost became a question which was 
the greatest curse—the plague or the 
wers. 

Coronet BRISE said, he was of 
opinion that the Bill introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman would not prove 
satisfactory to the country. He denied 
that the noble Lord (Lord Robert 
Montagu) was not supported in his views 
by the agriculturists of the country. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council would 
consent to the request of the noble Lord, 
and have the two Bills taken together. 
He believed we were now at the com- 
mencement of a great revolution in the 
meat trade of the country, and dead 
meat markets were now on a very dif- 
ferent scale to what they had ever been 
before. In Harwich the dead meat 
trade had increased very considerably of 
late. By a Return which had been for- 
warded to him it appeared that, during 
the four months from September 1868, 
to the end of January, 1869, 7291 foreign 
sheep were slaughtered in Harwich, and 
in the corresponding periods of 1867 
and 1868 there was not a single foreign 
sheep slaughtered at that port. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council, had spoken of there 
being three interests involved in this 

uestion—the interest of the consumer, 
the interest of the agriculturist, and the 
interest of the importer. He maintained 
that the interests of the consumer and 
producer were the same, both requiring 
protection for their herds from foreign 
disease. The interest of the importer, 
however, was distinct, and might be 
opposed to both the others. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Robert 
Montagu) had pointed out as one of the 
difficulties of the Bill that the markets 
to be provided would not be permanent, 
but he would find a clause inserted to 
meet that difficulty. It would be some- 
what premature to speak about the 
arrangements with regard to the future 
conduct of the Bill; but the Government 
were anxious to push the Bill on as 
quickly as the rest of the Public Busi- 
ness would permit. Any differences of 
opinion as to the importation of forei 
animals would be most easily settled . 
Amendments to the Bill, which had been 
so drawn that those questions would be 
instantly raised by Amendment. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
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Bill to consolidate, amend, and make perpetual 
the Acts for preventing the introduction or spread- 
ing of Contagious or Infectious Diseases among 
Cattle and other Animals in Great Britain. 

Resolution reported :—House resumed :—Bill 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dopsoy, Mr. 
Wiutusm Epwarp Forster, and Mr. Secretary 
Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.] 


PHARMACY ACT (1868) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


RESOLUTION. FIRST READING. 
Act read ; considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU, in mov- 
ing that the Chairman be directed to 
move the House that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to amend ‘‘ The Pharmacy 
Act, 1868,’ said the Bill consisted of 
only one clause. In England medical 
practitioners, who were generally licensed 
apothecaries also and veterinary sur- 
geons, were able to take medicines with 
them and to dispense them, but in Scot- 
land neither of those classes of profes- 
sional men were able to dispense medi- 
cines; for there was no licensing power 
in Scotland for apothecaries, and many 
veterinary surgeons were licensed by the 
Highland Society, but were not veteri- 
naries-of Great Britain. It was a matter 
of serious consequence that this state of 
things should be altered, for it might 
happen that a doctor might be attending 
a patient in the Highlands some twenty 
miles away from the nearest druggist’s 
shop. This Bill was to make the neces- 
“7 Sane in the Act of last year. 

Hon. Memser hoped the noble 
Lord would extend the wording of the 
Bill, so as to include the case of Scotch 
practitioners practising in England. 

Mr. W. oi FORSTER, on the other 
hand, thought that the Bill had better 
remain as drafted. 

Mr. BREWER said, he feared that 
the action of the Bill would be of a re- 
trogade character. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to amend “ The Pharmacy Act, 1868.” 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Lord Ronerr Mowracu and Sir 
Granam Montcomery. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 37.] 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 5th March, 1869. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusurc Brris—First aan 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations * (25) ; Clergy Dis- 
cipline and Ecclesiastical Courts * (26). 

Second Reading—Habitual Criminals (18). 


APPROPRIATION OF PROPERTY. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorp REDESDALE rose to move for 
a Return of all Acts of Parliament 
whereby property belonging to any per- 
son, corporation, or trust has been taken 
from such person, corporation, or trust 
without their consent, and without 
securing to them full compensation for 
the property so taken, or without 
offence being charged against such 
person, corporation, or trust justifying 
such confiscation. Their Lordships 
would no doubt perceive that his Motion 
had reference to the proceedings now 
pursuing in regard to the Church in 
reland, and it was important they 
should know what had been done by 
Government and by Parliament hither- 
to with regard to such property. His 
belief was that the Return would afford 


no precedent for such proceedings as 
these with regard to the Irish Church, 
and if any statutes were to be found 


which dealt with any analogous subject 
they were such as their Lordships would 
scarcely wish to adopt as a precedent. 
A great deal of misconception, he 
thought, had arisen from the use of the 
terms which were now employed. The 
substitution of ‘‘disendowment” for 
‘‘ confiscation’ seemed to have misled 
many persons as to the character of the 
movement. ‘‘Disendowment” meant 
‘‘ confiscation.”” In whatever was left to 
the Church after the legislation which 
was now commenced there would be 
no disendowment, and whatever was 
taken from the Church was pure “ con- 
fiscation.”” Parliament, in dealing with 
property, had always, and especially 
of late years, been most careful to 
secure to all parties, whose property 
was interfered with by legislation, pro- 
er compensation for any damage, or 
or any compulsion which they had 
to submit to. Parliament had been 
most careful in that respect in all Im- 
provement Acts, in all Railway Acts, and 
in all Acts for public works. It might 
be said that in the present case com- 
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msation would be provided, but he 
enied that compensation was provided 
for many of the parties who were tho- 
roughly entitled to receive it. The cle 
did not alone constitute the Chure 
the laity were as much a part of the 
Church as were the clergy—and in the 
scheme now before Parliament, par- 
ticular care was taken that the laity 
should be represented in the governin 
body to which the charge of the Trish 
Church was to be committed. But no 
pre gy ag eek tay tag des ox pany 
given to the laity for that which was to be 
taken away from them. He had heard 
it said that there was a technical ground 
for that, inasmuch as none of the pro- 
perty of the Church was vested in the 
aity, and that all who had vested in- 
terests in the property, clergymen, 
patrons, and others would be com- 
pensated.. But the laity, who were to 
have services which were extremely 
valuable taken away from them, were to 
receive no compensation whatever. Now 
it was notorious that many persons had 
rights over the property of others, which 


rights could not be taken from them or | i 


could not be infringed upon without 
compensation being provided. Ifa man 
had a house on the extreme verge of 
his property, and overlooking the pro- 
erty of another, he had a claim to the 

ights which he enjoyed from that pro- 
perty, and those lights could not be 
taken away, and if the owner of that 
property desired to erect any building 
on his own land which would interfere 
with them, he mustobtain consent and pay 
compensation. In like manner a right of 
way which any man possessed over the 
property of another could not be taken 
from him or interfered with without en- 
titling him to compensation. In like 
manner the laity have a claim on the 
property vested in the clergy for rights 
eujoyed by them from that property, 
and applying the instances of light and 
way before mentioned to those rights, 
it would be found that the laity were in 
possession of the light of the Gospel, 
which they had received from the Church 
for ages; which it was now proposed to 
take from them, without any compensa- 
tion. In like manner, the laity had 
a road open to them—the road to 
salvation—through the Church which 
taught them; but it was proposed to 
take that away also, and without com- 
tion. The rights of the laity 

ad not been at all considered in the 
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measure now before Parliament, and 
it was important that those rights 
should be maintained. The Return for 
which he moved had some reference to 


;| the position of the Government; for if 


no previous Act of Parliament could be 
found of a similar character to the Bill 
now before Parliament on the subject of 
the Irish Church, the present Govern- 
ment would stand in the position of in- 
terfering with the rights of property 
in a manner which was, in fact, the 
commencement of a revolution. The 
rimary object of government, as de- 
ed by Lord Macaulay, and by other 
authorities against whom no objection 
could be raised, was the protection of 
the lives and property of the people, and 
that definition had been accepted and 
published by the present Premier, in his 
recent autobiographical sketch. If that 
rimary object was departed from in the 
east degree, the proper application of 
that definition was at once upset. Asa 
homely instance he might say that the 
police and magistrates were founded for 
the penn of life and property; but 
if the police were all thieves and the 
magistrates supported them, the primary 
object of both would be destroyed, and 
the public would not believe in the 
security of property. In like manner if 
a Government became spoilers of pro- 
perty in one instance, and Parliament 
abetted that spoliation, what security was 
there that the primary object of Govern- 
ment would be respected, and that spoli- 
ation would not be carried out in other 
instances? The reason assigned for the 
resent movement against the Irish 
Church was that the majority of the 
population of Ireland were Roman Ca- 
tholics, and were jealous of the posses- 
sion of this property by its present 
owners, who were the minority and from 
whom they differed. Now, common 
sense would at once show that no doctrine 
could be more dangerous than that, 
because one class were jealous of the 
ssession of property by another, Par- 
iament might step in and appropriate it 
on such terms as it thought fit. Denar 
ous as such a doctrine was as regarded 
property generally, it was peculiarly so 
when applied to NA ag it was 
notorious that, over a large portion of 
that country, the occupiers of land held 
that the legal owners, who were of course 
a minority, were not entitled to it, and 
that they themselves ought to be the 
owners. This, in truth, is the “land 
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— which is the question of the 
ay in Ireland. The tenant has often 
often enforced his view of it by murder, 
and the principle on which it is proposed 
to despoil the Church may be applied 
to the landlords, and lead to a fearful 
social convulsion. He believed that 
last Session he was the first to apply 
to disendowment its proper name of 
sacrilege; and, though hard words 
had been applied to him on that ac- 
count, he maintained that the defini- 
tion was undeniable. No one who knew 
the definition of the word would contra- 
dict him. Johnson called it ‘‘the crime 
of appropriating to oneself of what 
had been devoted to religion.” A 
frightful crime was involved in an act 
of sacrilege, and he challenged anyone 
to show that the appropriation of what 
had for centuries belonged to the Church 
and the services of religion to the relief 
of the county cess was anything else than 
sacrilege. It being necessary to find 
some good reason why Parliament should 
commit such an act, it was argued by 
that portion of the Press which supported 
this policy that the people, at the late 
election, had declared in favour of ‘those 
beautiful words ‘“ disestablishment ” and 
‘‘disendowment,” and that it only re- 
mained to consider how to carry out this 
foregone conclusion. Now, his political 
peo and acquaintance with history 
did not dispose him to think that the 
decision of the people at a General Elec- 
tion was always a reliable basis pf action. 
It was no uncommon thing for the peo- 
le to reverse the decision of one General 
ection at the succeeding one, and he 
thought, in the present case, if there 
were another General Election at no dis- 
tant period the decision might probably 
be the other way. There could be no justi- 
fication, therefore, on this ground for the 
crime of sacrilege, and he believed that 
the more those who were called upon to 
decide this question reflected on the per- 
sonal responsibility resting upon them, 
the less inclined would they be to divert 
to secular purposes property which had 
so long been devoted to the cause of re- 
ligion and truth. Some of the arrange- 
ments proposed appeared to him to be 
exceedingly objectionable. Tithes were 
to be disposed of to the landowners at 
twenty-two-and-a-half years’ purchase. 
Now, did anybody believe that this pro- 
posal had any other object than to con- 
ciliate the landed proprietors, who were, 
for the most part, Protestants, and who 
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strongly objected to the scheme on reli- 
gious as well as on political unds, 
believing it to be not only impolitic but 
sinful? Nothing was commonly deemed 
more profligate than to try and bribe 
people to do what they believed to be 
wrong or wicked; yet what was this 
roposal but an offer of property to the 
Ca ed proprietors at a reduced rate as 
a profitable investment, in order that 
they might be induced to accept what 
they felt to be wrong? He wondered 
this view of the matter had not occurred 
to the promoters of the Bill. He could 
only attribute this, and the manner in 
which the measure had been received b 
many to that blindness of heart whic 
was so common a cause of mistakes 
and sins, and which prevented so many 
people from seeing the question in its 
true aspect, and perhaps it may be partly 
attributed to the terms in which the 
scheme was disguised. He would submit 
to the consideration of the House two 
cases. Suppose a man were to say to 
another—‘‘I know you are extremely 
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favourable to a particular charity ; it is 
one which confers great benefit on 
many, and might confer benefit on a 
— many more if we had sufficient 
un 


ds; I think, if you would assist, 
we could do something to augment 
those funds”—the reply would be— 
‘* Well, I should be most happy to do 
so, but what do you propose If the 
answer was—‘‘ Why, I wish you to com- 
mit an act of petty larceny; I assure you 
we are safe against detection, and we 
will devote the money exclusively to the 
charity,” what would anybody of right 
principles say ? Would he not tell the 
man who so addressed him—‘‘ Much as 
I wish to benefit the charity, I think 
your proposition disgraceful to yourself 
and insulting to me?” Suppose the 
same man soon after to meet another 
who should say to him, ‘‘ Will you join 
me in a movement which will bring our 
party into Office, and probably keep them 
there, and which will conciliate the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland?” and should 
reply to him—‘‘ These are excellent ob- 
jects, what do you wish me to do?” and 
if the answer should be—‘“‘ Only to com- 
mit an act of sacrilege without any risk 
to yourself,” ought not the reply to be 
the same as in the former case? Where 
was the difference between them? In 
the one the crime was petty larceny, 
in the other sacrilege; in the one the 
proceeds were to be devoted to an 
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excellent charity, in the other—along 
with a little — advantage and a 
party triumph—the state of Ireland 
was to be improved. Why, then, has 
the answer been so different in too many 
instances? Was it the prospect of party 
success, or the use of new phrases 
which had concealed from many the 
sacrilege lurking under the proposal, 
and produced that blindness of heart 
under which so many suffer. Speciousl 
as the scheme had been brought forward, 
he hoped that, on reflection, its true cha- 
racter would be recognized, and that all 
honest men would become sensible of 
the fearful responsibility they incurred 
in supporting it. 

Moved, That there be laid before this Louse, a 
return of all Acts of Parliament whereby pro- 
perty belonging to any person, corporation, or 
trust has been taken from such person, corpora- 
tion, or trust without their consent, and without 
securing to them full. compensation for the pro- 
perty so taken, or without offence being charged 
against such person, bar hy or trust justify- 
ing such confiscation.—( The Lord Redesdale.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that he 
had stated on a former evening that his 
noble Friend was one of the best men of 
business in the House, and the one most 
conversant with its usual practice, and, 


therefore, he was never more surprised 
than when his noble Friend, on coming 
down to the House the other evening, 
on his first appearance this Session, 
gave his Notice of Motion. Part of the 
noble Lord’s speech had been marked 
by that strong religious feeling and ear- 
nestness for which he was conspicuous, 
while in other parts he had indulged in 
some facetious comparisons of the policy 
of the Government to the commission of 
petty larceny. Now, he (Earl Granville) 
fully admitted the right of the House to 
anticipate by discussion, in whole or in 
part, the question of the Irish Church, 
that measure which might possibly be 
sent to them, and to which the noble 
Lord had somewhat irregularly referred. 
But if so important a question was to be 
discussed, he thought he had at least a 
right to claim that due and fair notice 
of such an intention should be given. 
With regard to the proposed Return, he 
had consulted a most learned Friend, as to 
what it could mean, and whether it re- 
ferred to the Irish Church. The reply 
was that it must refer to endowed schools, 
and could not relate to the Irish Church, 
because a man like the noble Chairman 
of Committees must be aware that the 
Church was not a corporation, and was 
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not legally a trust, while no pro- 
posal had been made to take away a 
single sixpennyworth of property from 
any person possessing it. Under these 
circumstances, he would only say that 
while his Colleagues and himself would 
not shrink from discussing any of these 
questions, if brought forward after due 
and proper notice, he thought the 
House would agree with him that he 
had better not continue the present de- 
bate. With regard to the Order itself, 
to whom was it to be addressed? If it 
should be addressed to any Department 
of the Government, the usual course 
would have been an Address to the 
Crown ; but he did not see that any 
Department could undertake the work, 
and he believed, technically it would 
be addressed to the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments. Now, had he a doubt on an 
subject involving political, historical, 
legal, or moral questions, there was 
no one to whose judgment and know- 
a he would sooner appeal than to 
his learned Friend (Sir John Lefevre) ; 
but he protested against forcing upon. 
any officer of the House the gigantic 
task of not only wading through the 
entire Statute-book, but also of deciding 
upon those questions of fact and law 
which were involved in this Order. The 
noble Lord would, perhaps, consent to 
omit the latter part of the Motion, and 
insert instead, ‘‘ with the reasons stated 
in such Acts for the appropriation or 
transfer of such property.” e labour 
would, he thought, be very great, and 
the facts might not turn out of much 
use; but possibly they might assist the 
House, when the subject came to be dis- 
cussed, in deciding whether the views of 
the noble Lord were sound, or whether 
the opinions of men like Hallam and Sir 
James Mackintosh were right; that 
there was no principle to be found suffi- 
cient to refute the common notion that 
private and public property stood on a 
different footing. 


An Amendment moved to leave out 
from (‘‘consent”) to the end of the 
Motion, and insert (‘‘ together with the 
reasons stated in such Acts for the ap- 
propriation of such property.” — (Zhe 
Earl Granville.) 

Lorp REDESDALE, in reply, said, 
the alteration suggested by the noble 
Earl, which would include all cases in 
which compensation had been given for 
property taken, and was consequently 
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the reverse of what he had moved 
for, would bring in Railway and all 
other Public Improvement Acts, and im- 
mensely increase a labour which other- 
wise would be extremely light. As to 
the wording of his Notice he thought it 
obviously had an application to the case 
of the Irish Church. The noble Earl 
had not attempted to answer his argu- 
ments, not desiring, as he said, to enter 
into the question now. The noble Earl 
had objected that the Irish Church was 
not acorporation ; but he must be aware 
that every Bishop, dean, rector and vicar 
was a corporation sale, and he (Lord 
Redesdale) had used the words “person, 
corporation, or trust” as covering all 
public or private property. He should be 
the last person to press for the Return if 
he thought it would impose much labour 
on the officers of the House, but he be- 
lieved very little investigation would be 
necessary, and that the Return would be 
that no such Act was to be found. 

Eart GREY said, he hoped the noble 
Lord would withdraw the Motion. He 
could not think it desirable that such a 
Return should be ordered for the mere 
purpose of supporting an argument which 
the noble Lord could use quite as effec- 
tually without it as with it. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he had no 
objection to withdraw the Motion on the 

ound stated by the noble Earl (Earl 
Sanh. If it was admitted that there 
was no Act of the kind, the fact was 
sufficient for his purpose, and he would 
not give unnecessary trouble. 


Then the said Amendment and the 
original Motion (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


HABITUAL CRIMINALS BILL—(No 18.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2*."—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 

Lorp PORTMAN said, this was an 
important measure, and in the right 
direction ; but at the same time he 
thought it would require careful con- 
sideration in Committee, for there were 
many of the clauses which, in his opi- 
nion, were not calculated to carry out 
the object which its framers had in view. 
He thought that in an important ques- 
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tentatively than to attempt too much at 
one time, and so incur the risk of failure. 
He had himself considerable experience 
in dealing with the criminal classes, and 
he thought there was an omission from 
the Bill of a large class of criminals who 
were not felons but misdemeanants. As 
instances of the kind of misdemeanants 
who might properly be brought within 
the provisions of the law he would men- 
tion the passers of base coin, who were 
considered only as misdemeanants, but 
who certainly belonged to the class of 
‘‘ habitual criminals,” because they were 
usually the companions of thieves and 
assisted them to carry on the trade of 
thieving, and they ought to be put in 
the same category with them. He be- 
lieved also it might be worth their con- 
sideration, as they had dealt with pawn- 
shops, to deal also with the marine-store 
dealers. He believed that in numerous 
instances these shops were receptacles 
for stolen goods, and he would ask his 
noble Friend whether it would be too 
much to deal with them in a Bill of this 
kind. There was already, indeed, an 
Act of Parliament that dealt with re- 
ceivers, but men of this class who had 
been previously convicted were as much 
‘habitual criminals” as any other of 
the criminal classes. There was another 
omission in the Bill. The Bill dealt with 
the owners of those houses where thieves 
found a lodging. He thought that was 
a proper provision, for the persons who 
kept those houses were often more cri- 
minal than the thieves themselves. But 
the clause required a very clear defini- 
tion of the word “‘ owner,’ and he would 
suggest some such definition as was con- 
tained in his noble Friend’s (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwelling-houses Bill, where the word 
‘‘owner” was defined to mean the oc- 
cupier of the premises. Upon the whole, 
however, he agreed that the measure 
was a step in the right direction, but it 
would be better not to press it too far at 
first, and he would be glad to assist his 
noble Friend in perfecting its provisions 
in Committee. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, he approved 
of the Bill, but there was some altera- 
tions he wished to suggest in it, and 
which he hoped his noble Friend would 
think worth consideration in Committee. 
He agreed with his noble Friend (Lord 
Portman), both that it was a good mea- 
sure, and that it required a great deal 
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tion of this kind it was better to proceed | of consideration in Committee, if its ob- 
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ject was to be effectually accomplished. 
e understood that the Bill was Virectod 


to offenders inst pro , and that 
it was not intended & sigs with offen- 
ders against the person. In that view 
he had one or two observations to make 
on its provisions. He wished to point 
out to their Lordships the great power 
—the too great power, he thought—that 
was given to magistrates to act against 
criminals. By the 10th clause, by the 
first of three circumstances enumerated, 
’ it was provided that any magistrate who 
had a reasonable suspicion against a per- 
son who had been twice convicted might 
sentence such person to imprisonment 
for one year, and he alone was to be the 
judge whether the grounds for such sus- 
picion existed. This was a mere arbi- 
trary power which could be enforced 
without assigning any reason against 
an industrious and reformed convict 
whom the magistrate disliked. The 
14th clause shifted the burden of proof, 
in the case of the receivers of stolen 
goods who had been previously con- 
victed, from the accuser to the accused. 
He objected to that in the case of per- 
sons put on their trial for the first time, 
but, if surrounded with proper precau- 
tions, he thought it might be applied 
to persons who had been previously 
convicted. But then arose the difficulty 
which he pointed out last year in refer- 
ence to the Bankruptcy Bill. It was 
scarcely possible to put a man on his 
trial and say that he should be convicted 
unless he could prove his innocence, and 
yet to refuse that person the right and 
the power of giving evidence on his own 
behalf. Then, if bey ave the accused 
that right, they must give the pro- 
secution the power of cross-examination ; 
and this would lead to the introduction, 
to some extent, of the system of examin- 
ing prisoners, which was adopted in con- 
tinental courts. Whether that was a 
proper mode of endeavouring to discover 
the truth, he need not now give an opi- 
nion: but their Lordships must consider 
the change which would thus be worked 
in the jurisprudence of the country if that 
system were introduced here. Another 
point in the clause in question he wished 
to notice was the provision that a man 
might be brought before a istrate if 
he had once been imprisoned for any 
offence. But this surely did not mean 
if a man in a drunken row knocked down 
a constable, and was sent to gaol for it, 
that that should be such an impeach- 
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ment of his honesty as to put on him 
the burden of proof if he were after- 
wards accused of theft, or that a man 
who had committed manslaughter should 
be held to be, primd facie, guilty of a 
burglary committed on his neighbour’s 
house. Offences against the person ought 


to be distinguished from offences against 
roperty. There was another suggestion 
e wished to make. His noble Friend 


(the Earl of Kimberley), in introducin 

the Bill had dwelt with much force an 

had brought forward valuable statistics to 
show the great number of persons who 
made a trade of +m call om formed a 
sort of army making war upon society. 
He believed that was true; but he thought 
that if we merely endeavoured to repress 
crime by punishment we should succeed 
but very imperfectly. It was a recog- 
nized fact, that there was a great dispo- 
sition on the part of children to follow 
the vocation of their fathers, and in the 
case of the children of thieves there was 
scarcely any alternative. They became 
thieves because they were educated in the 
way, and had no other trade to apply 
themselves to. To strike at the root of 
the evil he would suggest that if a man 
committed felony, all is children under 


the age, say of ten, should be taken 
from him and educated at the expense 
of the State. That, unquestionably, 


was a new proposition, and it would 
require at consideration. It might 
perhaps be said that it was putting a 
premium on crime, and that a man 
who wanted to provide for his child- 
ren need, in that case, only commit 
felony to accomplish his object; but he 
believed the effect would be just the 
contrary. He believed no respectable 
person would commit felony for such a 
Pp se ; and thatif we knew more about 
the feelings of thieves, their Lordships he 
believed would find that there was among 
them a particular species of morality, 
that they were not devoid of natural 
affection; that though they considered 
themselves the enemies of society, yet 
they had fidelity towards each other and 
affection for their children, and he be- 
lieved their Lordships would find that 
to take their children away from such 
persons would be a very effectual mode 
of punishment: and he believed the ex- 

nse, which would no doubt be consi- 

erable in the first instance, would be 
more than re-paid by the diminution of 
crime in after years. Whether he should 
feel it his duty to press this in Com- 
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mittee would depend on the support it 
was likely to receive. There were two 
matters to which he might refer. It was 
very desirable that something like uni- 
formity should be established in the 
punishments awarded to prisoners. With 
the Judges at Westminster Hall there 
was, whether expressly or impliedly, a 
scale by which punishments were award- 
ed for different offences ; but with magis- 
trates and at quarter sessions, there was 
nothing of the kind. Undoubtedly, a 
large Tatitude and discretion must be 
permitted ; but he still thought that it 
was possible that some scale might be 
established which would do away with 
the glaring differences which so fre- 
quently appeared between the punish- 
ments awarded in different parts of the 
country for offences of precisely similar 
character. He would also throw out, as 
a suggestion, whether it was worth while 
to make a criminal plead at all either 
guilty or not guilty, with the almost 
certain knowledge of everybody that, if 
he pleaded not guilty, in nine cases out 
of ten the plea was a falsehood. He 
ought simply to be put on his trial as 
soon as his identity with the person 
mentioned in the indictment was ad- 
mitted by him or proved, and he should 


not be encouraged, as he is now, to utter 
a deliberate falsehood on a solemn occa- 
sion when the discovery of truth was the 


real object. These, however, were but 
subordinate matters. He had merely 
thrown these suggestions out for the con- 
sideration of his noble Friend, and would 
assure him that he would do all in his 
power to assist him in carrying into effect 
what was the real object of the Bill— 
the reduction in the number of criminals 
and the better security of property. 
Lorpv HYLTON said, there was no 
doubt in his mind nor, he believed, in 
the minds of their Lordships, that some 
change in the law was absolutely neces- 
sary. Unfortunately, their mode of 
dealing with criminals hitherto had 
not been a success. He agreed with 
the general scope of this Bill, but on 
the other hand, he thought it might 
be very easy to carry the principle on 
which the Bill was framed too far. 
No doubt the object which the release 
of convicts on tickets of leave was in- 
tended to attain was to afford to the 
convicts so released the opportunity of 
returning to industrial occupations, and 
earning for themselves an honest liveli- 
hood. When the Act of 1864 was passed 
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it was made ere upon persons 
holding tickets of leave to report them- 
selves to the police in the districts where 
they resided—that regulation had been 
greatly complained of by many persons, 
because if these persons were periodically, 
month after month, obliged to appear at 
a police-station, which sometimes might 
be at a considerable distance from their 
residences, there wasa great chance of the 
fact coming out that they had once been 
thieves, and then they were likely to 
lose their employment, by which means 
the great object which was sought to be 
obtained by the issue of those tickets was 
at once defeated. But the new Bill went 
further, and gave power to a police-con- 
stable to take up any individual without 
any offence, but on mere suspicion. This 
would make it still more difficult for per- 
sons of that class to avail themselves of 
any opportunity to do good to themselves 
or to obtain employment. He thought 
the power given to a a policeman to 
apprehend, or to a single magistrate to 
commit such a man on mere suspicion 
was not only too great, too vague, but 
represented a principle hitherto unknown 
to our law. He did not object to the 
rules and regulations with respect to 
licenses. They might make them as 
stringent as they pleased, he had no fear 
that under the control of the Secretary 
of State they would be made too hard. 
What he should suggest was, that the 
fourth clause of the Bill should be struck 
out. He approved of many of the sug- 
gestionsof thenoble and learned Lord who 
spoke last, (Lord Romilly) but he certainly 
could not agree with his suggestion that 
the State should take and educate the 
children of criminals. He did not believe, 
indeed, that such an inducement would 
lead any respectable man to become a 
thief; but there was a pretty large class 
which, though not criminal, was not 
very respectable, and the temptation to 
them of having their children provided 
for by the State, he feared, would 
be stronger than they could resist. 
With respect to the clauses that dealt 
with houses which were the habitual 
resort of thieves, he would remind their 
Lordships that many of them held li- 
censes, and he would suggest that for 
the first offence the license should be 
taken from them, whether it was granted 
by the Excise or by the magistrates. 
He trusted that a Bill so important as 
the present one would receive full dis- 


i cussion at their Lordships’ hands. 
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Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: I 
think, my Lords, that the principle of 
this Bill it is impossible for any one to 

insay. Certainly, the principle is a 

rfectly legitimate one, that those who 
a been guilty of repeated offences 
should, after the expiration of their sen- 
tences, for the better security of society 
be placed under constant supervision. 
But then the character of that supervision 
must 1 come very much upon the greater 
or less discretion with which it is exer- 
cised. If you carry the supervision 
beyond a certain point and make it too 
stringent—as by this Bill I think it cer- 
tainly will be—you probably run the risk 
of a great evil, because you will be shut- 
ting up more closely than they are now 
shut up all the openings to employment 
and access to industrial occupations. A 
man watched at every step and moment 
of his existence, and becoming more 
notorious, as he is sure to be before lo: 
by the action of the police and a hon 
other circumstances, will find the door of 
ordinary employment shut against him, 
and will be driven to the choice between 
violence and starvation. Your Lordships 
will recollect that, when the Bill of 1864 
was before this House, your Lordships 


listened to the arguments which I used, 
and rejected the proposal rendering it 


imperative upon a ticket-of-leave man to 
report himself to the police once a month. 
The House of Commons, however, re- 
stored the clause, and your Lordships 
not insisting on your Amendment, the 
Bill containing that provision received 
the Royal Assent. I am satisfied, from 
the minute inquiry that I have been 
able to make, that the provision has been 
nearly an absolute failure. I know that 
the eminent man, whose recent loss we 
so much deplore—Sir Richard Mayne— 
thought otherwise, and that the system 
had been successful. I do not think that 
the success was such as Sir Richard 
Mayne anticipated. It must be remem- 
bered that the stringency of that provi- 
sion drove many of the principal thieves 
from London, and thus though the effect 
of that provision, might have been in 
some degree to purify the a I 
do not believe it in any way purified the 
country. For a long time a vast num- 
ber of these men did not and have not 
reported themselves, although it is true 
that a large number have done so. The 
noble Earl has stated, on the authority 
of the late Sir Richard Mayne, that the 
police have through this clause been en- 
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abled to procure employment for a 

many of Ihe ticket-of-leave men. When 
the noble Earl made that statement I 
have no doubt that he altogether be- 
lieved what he said, but he has adduced 
no proof, and I think I may safely defy 
him to do so. It may be that some situa- 
tions have been obtained for these men 
through the exertions of the police and 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society ; 
but the direct action of the police in this 
direction has been vain. At any rate, 
of this I am certain — that, whatever 
Returns the police may make of the 
places they have obtained for released 
convicts, they have not obtained any- 
thing like the number that those men 
obtained for themselves before the adop- 
tion of so stringent a provision. The 
burden of the provision, indeed, presses 
upon them with great weight and seve- 
rity, and many—lI have heard from some 
this very day—who have been anxious 
to forsake the life they had been leading 
have found this clause a great obstacle, 
because the result of their reporting 
themselves is frequently to reveal the 
fact that they possess tickets of leave not 
only to their employers, but—what is a 
more serious evil—to their fellow-work- 
men also. The greatest obstacle to the 
employment of these men at present is 
the body of men with whom they are to 
be associated. Now, my Lords, let me 
point out to you in what way this ex- 
tended system of supervision would act. 
I desire to guard myself against possible 
misrepresentation in respect of what I 
am about to say of the metropolitan 
police. I admit that the superintendents, 
the inspectors, the sergeants, and a very 
great majority of the men of that force 
are honest and upright men, and dis- 
charge their duty with efficiency, and in 
a manner that entitles them to the thanks 
of the community; but we must remem- 
ber that the police force is a very large 
body. It consists of some 7,000 or 8,000 
individuals, and in such a number it is 
impossible but that there must be some 
individuals of indifferent character. From 
time to time we see in the police reports 
cases in which bad conduct has been 
proved against policemen; but what is 
proved in private we do not see ; but if we 
had access to the records in the offices 
of the Police Commissioners we should 
find that the Commissioners have to deal 
with many cases in which ys ey are 
privately made of members of the force, 
and that men are dismissed because it 
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has been found that th 
of being trusted. Again, 
are only exceptions to the general rules 
and that the majority of the body dis- 
charge their duties honestly and pro- 
perly. But when considering the power, 
roposed to be given to police-constables 
yy the 4th clause of this Bill we must 
not forget that we are about to put great 
wer into the hands of some men at 
east who are exceptions to the general 
rule. Now, my Lords, the 4th clause 
states that— 

“ Any constable or police-constable may, with- 
out a warrant, take into custody any convict who 
is a holder of a ticket of leave.” 

The clause then goes on to state that the 
police-constable may take such holder of 
a ticket of leave before a magistrate, and 
that, if the prisoner is unable to show 
that he is pursuing an honest course 
with the view of gaining a livelihood, 
the magistrate may send him back to 


are unworthy 
say that these 


the punishment from which he had been 
relieved. There are many men who 
having been convicted, and having sub- 
sequently obtained tickets of leave, are 
now earning an honest livelihood and 
are in the receipt of good wages. Now, 
though the policeman might say nothing 


to the man yet it might be pretty clearly 
conveyed to him that unless he were 
willing to pay hush-money he would be 
arrested and exposed. It is easy to 
get up a case of suspicion against a 
man. He may be made to pass through 
a suspected locality or may be acci- 
dentally brought into the company of 
persons whom there is good reason to 
suspect. A bad policeman could effect 
this by indirect means. Well, the holder 
of the ticket of leave goes before a ma- 
gistrate, and what happens? He proves 
that he is earning an honest livelihood, 
and the magistrate dismisses him. He 
returns to his work, and his employer 
dismisses him also. It has occurred be- 
fore now that men have been dismissed 
by their employers under somewhat 
similar circumstances, and will be likely 
to occur still more frequently under the 
present Bill. How can you compensate 
a man for such a loss asthat? You 
cannot do it; and yet you expose men 
who may be earning an honest liveli- 
hood to the danger of that happening to 
them if they refuse a demand for hush- 
money, or in any other way give offence 
to a dishonest police-constable. I know 
at the present moment a young man 
who, though convicted, is now in re- 
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ble employment, and in the receipt 
oF pest oak. "He is living in teabee 
lest, under the circumstances to which 
I have referred, this provision having 
become law, he may be brought before 
a police-magistrate, and with the inevi- 
table consequence of being discharged 
by his employers. De | on it that 
hun of men in that position are 
now watching the progress of this Bill. 
I do not object to stringency of punish- 
ment provided you accompany the system 
with such safeguards as will keep men 
from being exposed to the danger of 
losing that employment without any 
fault of their own. I think, indeed, it 
would be well if you wish to carry the 
whole of this Bill with its stringent pro- 
visions, you must introduce something 
very similar to the regulations for cri- 
minals in Ireland; you must have a 
public officer to whom must be committed 
the charge of the discharged criminals 
—a man who would exert himself with a 
view to their welfare, and who might be 
the means of obtaining for many of them 
an honest livelihood. Certainly, if some- 
thing like this be not done, I am much 
afraid that a provision such as that which 
I object to in this 4th clause will create 
a new kind of crime, to which men will 
be driven by a feeling of desperation. 
I do not believe that the number of pro- 
fessional thieves is nearly so great as has 
been stated. The number of persons 
who are leading a dishonest life may be 
20,000 or even more than that; but, 
when we speak of the “habitual crimi- 
nals,” the persons who give themselves 
to robbery and burglary as a profession, 
and desire no other mode of living, I 
believe the number might be reduced to 
one-third or one-fourth of 20,000. I 
believe ‘you will effect a great deal in 
putting down crime by stringent mea- 
sures as against the receivers of stolen 
goods and the keepers of marine stores, 
the latter denomination being only ano- 
ther name for receivers of stolen goods. 
The dealers in marine stores should be 
required to take out a license. Then 
with respect to smelting-pots, no one 
should be allowed to use smelting-pots 
except under the superintendence and 
supervision of the police, who should 
regulate the hours at which the smelting- 
pot was to be used. But, my Lords, it 
is not only to dealers in marine stores 
and the keepers of smelting-pots that 
stolen goods are disposed of. I believe 
that the largest depots for such articles 
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are beer-houses and low public-houses, 
By means of these places facilities are 
afforded for enormous plunder in Lon- 
don. Into them stolen articles are carried 
in detail and deposited until a heap is 
collected, when a person calls and takes 
the collection away, leaving a sum of 
money for the person or persons by whom 
the s have been deposited. My 
Lords, I do not think that in this coun- 
try, and with the advance of what may 
be called civilization, it will ever be 
possible to put down the practices of 
those who carry out robbery and bur- 
glary on principles of high art. The 
20,000 robbers and burglars, of whom 
mention has been made to your Lord- 
ships, are vulgar practitioners; the 
highest order of thieves and burglars 
are persons of high intellectual power, 
scientific knowledge, and very considera- 
ble ingenuity, who, if they were engaged 
in honest pursuits, would, many of them, 
be sure to rise to high distinction. This 
class is much more likely to increase 
than diminish, because the whole of 
their system has been reduced to a com- 
plete science. No one can doubt their 
ability who has seen some of the instru- 
ments they have constructed. I heard 
of one of them the other day who has 
great skill in chemistry and photo- 
graphy. He boasts that in a very short 
time he could open any safe or break 
through any door that could be devised. 
I am told that this higher order of bur- 
glars and thieves meet from time to time 
as a kind of British Association for the 
advancement of science. In their ¢on- 
clave they compare notes and talk over 
the advances that have been made in 
their art. Those men are proud of their 
intellectual powers and glory in their 
practical achievements. I by no means 
concur in what has fallen from a noble 
and learned Lord this evening that the 
children of thieves are always thieves 
themselves, and that being such they 
should be specially regarded as objects 
of the public care — it is by no means 
the case. With the many and various 
temptations around them, we have al- 
most as much to apprehend from the 
children of the better, as from that of 
the most degraded classes. Now as 
to another point. At present the law 
passes a far severer penalty upon the 
commission of the second offence than 
upon the first. I am not going to plead 
on behalf of those who have sinned 
once and a second time; but I wish to 
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state that I believe that in a great num- 
ber of instances the man is less guilty in 
committing the second offence than in 
committing the first. You may 
through the list of all the thieves in the 
metropolis, and you will find very few 
instances in which the first offence was 
committed under the pressure of distress. 
The first is generally committed under 
the influence of bad associates, a desire 
for money, habits of gambling, the com- 
pany of abandoned women, or similar 
causes. Nineteen-twentieths of first 
crimes are caused by these things ; but on 
the second occasion crime is often perpe- 
trated under circumstances of the great- 
est distress. A person has been con- 
victed of an offence and sent to prison. 
He comes out—he has lost his character 
—and finds it impossible to get a livin 

by honest means. He commits a secon 

theft, and is punished more severely for 
it than he had been for his first offence. 
It is right that he should be punished 
for the second offence; but I think he 
should be punished with a degree of 
mitigation if it be found that he has 
committed the second offence under cir- 
cumstances which make it more excusable 
than his first offence had been. Weare 
not considering, in the present Bill, the 
question of the repression of crime gene- 
rally, but of the repression of habitual 
crime. The repression of crime is a 
much larger question, but I believe it 
may be treated with great hopes of suc- 
cess if we proceed to deal with it in the 
right way—by getting hold of the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes, bringing them 
up in the way they should go, and pro- 
viding them with decent and honourable 
employment. By means of existing insti- 
tutions many thousands of these children 
are now engaged in industrious occupa- 
tion. There is another subject which I 
cannot pass over on the present occasion, 
and to which your Lordships’ atterftion 
will very shortly have to be directed—I 
mean the class of cheap literature of the 
day which exercises a most deleterious 
and deadly influence over the children 
of all classes — an influence so great 
that even the parents of the worst 
families complain of the effect produced 
upon their families. The s of evil 
sown by this means will not fully ripen 
for some years, but if this class of 
literature be not repressed, in ten years’ 
time its consequences will crop up in the 
most deadly proportion. I hope at some 
future time, with your Lordships’ per- 
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mission, to bring before you the whole 
subject—not with the view of asking 
our Lordships to pass a law upon it— 
som I believe it is beyond all law— 
but to set public opinion to work, which 
alone is capable of effectually dealing 
with this source of evil. I thank the 
Government heartily for having brought 
in a Bill of this character, and I hope 
that, with a few Amendments, the mea- 
sure may be made to fulfil the ~~ 
purpose for which it was intended. 

HE Eart or CARNARVON: I re- 
gard this measure as being, in many re- 
spects, a most valuable one, as it is, un- 
doubtedly, a move in the right direction. 
In some respects, indeed, I should be 
inclined to say it scarcely goes quite far 
enough, while many of the clauses will 
require to be much modified before the 
Bill becomes law. I will not, however, 
trouble the House with any general ob- 
servations upon the principle of the mea- 
sure, but will content myself with refer- 
ring to the remarks that have fallen 
from my noble Friend behind me (Lord 
Hylton), and from the noble Earl who 
spoke last. They both dwelt upon the 
fact, which is, after all, one of the most 
interesting facts of the whole measure, 
indeed the very essenceof it, the supervi- 
sion of discharged criminals. I want your 
Lordships to remember that transporta- 
tion having now ceased, and ceased 
within only a few years, we have not as 
yet experienced the full effects which 
will result from turning out our criminals 
upon the country, and we must expect 
that, in a few years hence, a much greater 
number of criminals will be discharged 
upon the country than has been the case 
in former years. The noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Kimberley), in intro- 
ducing the Bill the other night, told us 
that at the present time 1,500 or 1,600 
criminals were discharged annually from 
the Government prisons ; that that num- 
ber would shortly amount to 2,000, and 
in a few years it might amount to 3,000. 
But, in addition to that number, there 
are upwards of 100,000 prisoners dis- 


charged annually from the various county | 


and borough prisons, and I venture to 
say that a large proportion of these 
100,000 criminals are quite as able and 
quite as apt in deteriorating and con- 
taminating the rest of the population as 
the 2,000 or 3,000 convicts turned out 
from our great establishments. Under 
these circumstances, we have this alter- 
native before us—we must devise means 
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either for the absorption of these crimi- 
nals into the great mass of the popula- 
tion, or for dealing with them by super- 
vision. Ido not see myself that there is 
any other alternative open to us in this 
matter. If we do not place discharged 
criminals under supervision we must 
take means to facilitate their absorption 
into the great bulk of the ape RE I 
cannot quite agree with the noble Earl 
when he says that the system of super- 
vision has never been resorted to befre, 
because it was adopted in the Act of 
1864, and has been carried into opera- 
tion with, as I am prepared to contend, 
very considerable success. The noble 
Earl dwelt upon the hardship which he 
says this system of supervision must en- 
tail upon its objects. I am far from 
saying that occasionally hardships might 
not have to be endured under its opera- 
tion ; but it must not be forgotten that 
Sir Richard Mayne, whose experience 
was so varied and so extensive, thought 
favourably of the system of supervision ; 
and also General Cartwright, who has 
likewise had very considerable experi- 
ence, reported in the most favourable 
manner of it. The system of supervision 
instituted by the statute of 1864 was 
that the discharged convict should re- 
port himself periodically to some per- 
son appointed for that purpose by the 
chief constable of the district. It is 
perfectly true that there have been eva- 
sions of those conditions; but the rea- 
son of those evasions is that each dis- 
trict has acted as it were by itself. 
Each chief constable has acted on his 
own authority, without very often being 
in communication even with the chief 
constable of the next district. The re- 
sult has been that many persons have 
evaded the conditions by transferring 
themselves from one jurisdiction to ano- 
ther, where there was no means of iden- 
tifying them, or of following them in 
any way. The Bill, however, provides 
a distinct remedy for the defects in the 
ag system by directing that it shall 

e further extended, and it further pro- 
vides that the system shall be consoli- 
dated, organized, and regulated by the es- 
tablishment ofa central criminal registry 
in the metropolis. Ilook upon the estab- 
lishment ofa central registry as the key- 
stone of the whole system, and the Bill, 
by providing for it, will prove a great 
boon, because it will prevent many of 
the hardships and abuses which were 
pointed out the noble Earl as likely 
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to result from the adoption of a rg 
system of supervision of disch 
minals. In that registry, whic it i is 
now for the first time proposed to estab- 
lish, the whole of the antecedents of the 
discharged prisoners will be carefully 
entered. I had myself, last year, the 
opportunity of seeing in Liverpool a 
istration office which has been estab- 
lished there in order to provide for 
exactly the same object, and I under- 
stand, on the same principle, as that 
sought by the present measure. I in- 
quired very carefully into the operation 
af the office, because I was most anxious 
to know what the manner of its workin 
was; and so far as the inquiry led I 
satisfied myself that that registration 
made the supervision of the district a 
very effective piece of police machinery ; 
and, so far from acting with any hard- 
ship toward the persons registered, it 
obviated all abuses, the convict himself 
entering into free communication with 
the officers of the registration depart- 
ment, who were frequently able to pro- 
vide the men with honest employment. 
If the registry provided by that Bill 
could be of a «ws character, and could 
act in the same way, he was convinced 
that it would be a great boon and benefit. 
I must, however, take the liberty of 
pointing out to the noble Earl opposite, 
who has charge of the measure, what I 
anticipate will — a great improve- 
ment of one of its provisions. The 
noble Earl proposes to place this registry 
under the control of the Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police. Now, I think 
that the registry ought to be in close and | th 
direct communication with the Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
but I do not think that it should be placed 
under his control. The Commissioner of 
Police has already a large amount of 
business continually pressing upon him, 
and if this registry is to be effective it 
will require very careful and attentive 
management. Under these circum- 
stances, I think that it should be placed 
under the control of an officer specially 
appointed for that purpose., In the next 
_ the metropolitan police force is 
ut one authority out of many, and there 
is no reason that I know of for investing 
it with peculiar privileges and powers ; 
and, lastly—which i is the strongest argu- 
ment of all—my right hon. Friend must 
remember that the police are employed 
in detecting and hunting out crimes, and 
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are constantly 
while the officer 
this registration 
acting just as much in the interest of the 
ticket-holder as against him. His busi- 
ness should be quite as much to find 
them honest employment as to prove 
that there had been a previous con- 
viction; and he ought, accordingly, to 
stand as an independent and neutral 
authority. I would wish to see the 
authority at the head of this department 
occupying an intermediate position be- 
tween the police and the discharged con- 
victs. It is by no means one of the 
least merits of this Bill, in my eyes, that 
it contains provisions affecting the sen- 
tences of magistrates at quarter sessions 
and the punishments awarded nnder 
them. I tom very well that it is a 
delicate matter to limit the discretion of 
the justices in awarding sentence. We 
discussed that question at length some 
three or four years ago. I recognize the 
validity of the argument that, if you have 
Judges, able, competent, and trustworthy 
men, it is well to place trust in them and 
repose in them every discretion. But 
the real answer is that which was touched 
upon by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Romilly) that there is great diversity in 
the sentences of the Judges and magis- 
trates at quarter sessions, and that if 
you can, by legislation, give them some 
standard and scale according to which 
they may frame their sentences, you 
are securing a very valuable object of 
It is not to be for- 
gotten that the Act of 1864 did adopt 

ciple of limiting the discretion 
of tke. 


justices by laying down a cer- 
tain minimum sentence. 


ing as prosecutors, 
laced at the head of 
epartment would be 


How far and 
in what way their discretion is to be 
limited is a question of degree into 
which I will not enter. It is a very 
difficult question; but at the same 
time it does seem to me that there 
are some principles which emerge from 
the wilderness of surrounding difficul- 
ties. The Bill contemplates two cases— 
that of a man who has been twice, and 
that of a man who has been thrice con- 
victed of felony I will take the case 
first of a man who has been convicted 
twice. The Bill is perfectly right, I 
think, in treating the second conviction 
as a proof of incorrigible guilt ; for I am 
sorry to say that I believe, generally 
speaking, in spite of what fell from my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 


2A 
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a second conviction is evidence that a 
man is becoming a confirmed criminal. 
I have certainly known cases where the 
fact was otherwise, and also cases where 
it was doubtful. But, on the other 
hand, I think it clear that the punish- 
ment for the second conviction ought 
not, under any circumstances, to be less 
than the punishment for the first. This 


is not a principle laid down in the Bill, | 
the State to in his detection, trial, and 


but I think it well worth consideration 
whether such a limit as that might not 
be imposed. In awarding sentence too 
much regard is had very often to the 
value of the thing stolen rather than to 
the offence committed against the law. 
A man, for instance, whose first offence 
consists of stealing a sheep is committed 
to prison for nine or twelve months; 
but if, on the next occasion, he carries 
off some eggs he escapes with a couple 
of months’ incarceration. I am con- 
vinced that is a mistake, and that the 
practice is harder in its results upon the 
criminal than if it had imposed upon 
him a severer sentence. Nothing can 
be more mischievous to the district to 
which a man belongs than his return 
after a short period spent in prison. 
Then, take the case of a man who has 
been convicted of felony for the third 
time. The Bill very rightly acknowledges 
that it is necessary to impose upon such 
a man a sentence of seven years’ penal 
servitude. But I venture to ask my 
noble Friend why he stops there—why 
he limits the punishment though the 
offence may be repeated. The principle 
which should be acted upon is that pun- 
ishment should go in proportion to the 
number of convictions. If seven years’ 
penal servitude be a suitable punishment 
for three convictions, fourteen years 
would not be too great a punishment for 
four, and twenty years for five or six 
convictions, as the case might be. And 
this leads me on to say that I do believe 
in many of these cases it is a great mis- 
fortune that we do not impose longer 
sentences of incarceration. Numberless 
cases come before the criminal courts in 
which there have been as many as thirty 
convictions — sometimes forty, and I 
have known myself where there have 
been even fifty. It is idle to say that 
the subject of so many convictions is not 
absolutely and hopelessly hardened ; 
they belong to a class of persons on 
whom punishment is really wasted, and 
the only thing that remains is to shut 
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them up for the rest of their lives and 
keep them out of the possibility of doin: 

any harm to society. I believe that 
such a course is best for them and for 
society, and that no objection to it can 
be reasonably urged, The convict es- 
tablishments of this country are already 
paying their way, and the surplus cost is 
very light; on the other hand, if you 
look at the cost which a criminal puts 


other criminal proceedings, it is perfectly 
clear that the cheapest course for the 
country would be to shut him up. As 
far as the man himself is concerned, itis 
also the most humane and the kindest 
course. He exchanges a most miserable 
state of life outside the prison walls for 
one of comparative cleanliness and order 
inside. And if you calculate the time 
which such a man has spent in prison, 
broken only by the shorter intervals 
during which he has been let loose and 
again re-captured, it will be found that 
the difference between the period actually 
spent in prison and a life-long sentence 
would really be very slight in amount. 
Tue Eart or AIRLIE wished to know 
why the operation of the Bill was to be 
confined to England and Wales? In 
one place, and in one place only, was 
the United Kingdom mentioned, and 
that was in the clause which provided 
for the establishment of a register of 
convicts. If the measure was attended 
with the degree of success that was anti- 
cipated, he feared the criminal classes 
would find existence in England so dis- 
agreeable that they would take refuge 
across the Border, or across the water, 
as the case might be—which would na- 
turally prove very disagreeable to the 
country receiving them, which had al- 
ready a sufficiency of the class manu- 
factured at home. He was, of course, 
quite aware that the criminal law of 
Scotland differed in many respects from 
that of England ; and, consequently, the 
clauses of this Bill might not in all re- 
spects be applicable. But he was informed 
that the Bill did contain provisions which 
were applicable to the case of Scotland, 
such as the clause which proposed upon a 


person once convicted the burden of sub- 
sequently proving that he was earning an 
honest living ; and perhaps the Govern- 


ment might usefully refer the point for 

the consideration of the Law Officers. 
Lorpv HOUGHTON: My Lords, I 

take a deep interest in this question, 
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because the early part of this Bill—the 
most important part of its principle—is 
nothing more nor less than an extension 
of that principle of police supervision 
which I myself induced your Lordships 
to throw out in 1864. The Bill came 
here late in the Session, and the clause 
which your Lordships struck out was re- 
inserted in the Bill in the other House; 
and now, after a space of four years, 
your Lordships are asked, not only to re- 
tain that principle of supervision, but to 
extend it much further—and to carry it, 
indeed, to such an extent that, I do not 
hesitate to say that, if Parliament should 
pass this Bill in its present form it will 
be the duty of every man who takes an 
interest in the welfare of the criminal 
classes of the country to get the system 
of ticket of leave abolished altogether. 
Already the supervision exercised is such 
as to neutralize all the advantages that 
lie at the bottom of the ticket-of-leave 
system—namely, the enabling a certain 

rtion of the criminal classes, after they 

ave undergone their punishment, to be 
again absorbed in the population. Under 
this measure, however, a man once con- 
victed would be an object of continued 

rsecution and supervision; he would 
e liable to be hunted down by any 
policeman who was his enemy, and sent 
back to prison Lovrnag gomauguenay 3 S 
great exaggeration. am very glad, 
from the remarks of the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Portman), who is so high 
an authority, and the noble Earl who 
takes so deep an interest in these 
matters (the 1 of Shaftesbury), that 
this question will be seriously debated 
in Committee, and I trust that these 
clauses will be struck out. I wish to 
say one word on this principle of police 
supervision. Surely it would be well to 
consider whether, in admitting this prin- 
ciple—very new, alien to the habits of 
our people, and liable to be abused by 
some members in so large a body as 
the police—we are gaining anything of 
substantial value sufficient to autho- 
rize your Lordships in departing from 
your former legislation? If you can 
show me that the effect of rg 
the principle of supervision will be 
such as really to root out the criminal 
classes, or even to make crime so dif- 
ficult, so annoying, and so miserable as 
greatly to lessen the number of persons 
who are addicted to it, no doubt in such 
& case no theoretical principle of the 
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liberty of the subject ought to stand in 
the way. In 1846I had the honour of 
introducing a Bill into the House of 
Commons for introducing the reforma- 
tory system. Experience has since shown 
that all attempts to check the progress 
of crime in England by legislation of 
this kind, unaccompanied by preventive 
measures, have been totally useless. 
What is this Bill? I venture to say it 
is not the Bill of the present Govern- 
ment or of any Government at all—it 
has come to them from without. It is 
true that a distinguished authority has 
told us lately that this is the proper 
course of legislation, and that in obeying 
the voice of public opinion the Govern- 
ment did its duty. Now I must say that 
I think the author of this Bill ought to 
be named. The real author of this Bill 
is Sir Walter Crofton. It is the embodi- 
ment of the principles on which that 
gentleman consistently acted in his Irish 
practice, and which he has urged very 
strongly upon England for some years 
at public meetings and otherwise. No 
doubt a great deal of good has been 
done in land ; but there is this dif- 
ference between the two countries. The 
measure has been in a great degree 
carried out in Ireland under Sir Walter 
Crofton’s personal superintendence and 
that of subordinates whom he educated 
in his system. In this way the measure 
has, no doubt, been geo wr ang of great 
advantage in Ireland, and the evils inci- 
dent to police supervision have been very 
much reduced. Now, however, we are 
asked to carry out a measure in Eng- 
land with all its disadvantages of a de- 
parture from our established social sys- 
tem, and to do it without any such men 
as Sir Walter Crofton or his trained sub- 
ordinates to superintend its working. 
What will be the practical result of the 
Bill if it becomes law? That a large 
number of the criminals of this country 
may, at any moment, be taken up by the 
police and sent back to prison. And for 
what amount of incarceration? For a 
year. Have your Lordships reflected on 
the enormous number of men who are 
now living under distinct police super- 
vision, who are known to the police both 
by sight and by name, and any one of 
whom, if this Bill passes, may be appre- 
hended and committed to prison for one 
year ? I do not think I am exaggerating 
when I say that not less than 1,000 
persons might be taken up under this 


2A2 
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clause. If the effect of that would be 
to clear the country of so many crimi- 
nals I am not the man to demur to it; 
but when the year is over the men will 
come out again, and they will find them- 
selves under the same circumstances, 
equally incapable of any other life than 
that which they have pursued, and there 
will be no other resource but to send 
them back to prison for another year. 
I agree with the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) that if you wish 
to deal finally and absolutely with these 
criminals there is no other way of doing 
it except by some form of imprisonment 
for life. In short, whether in respect to 
severity on the one hand, or laxity on 
the other, there is more in the Bill to 
criticize than to applaud. I shall be 
glad if the clauses of this Bill can be 
considered in a Select Committee of your 
Lordships’ House. My noble Friend cast 
some slur on the proceedings‘of the 
Select Committees of this House; but 
during the short experience I have had 
in your Lordships’ House, I have never 
seen a mode of discussing serious sub- 
jects in which matters have been more 
fairly stated and more deeply judged 
and considered than in Committees of 
your Lordships’ House. I trust that, in 
any event, when the clauses of this Bill 
come before your Lordships they will re- 
ceive the greatest consideration. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND said, he 
hoped the Bill would not be referred to 
a Select Committee. It was desirable 
that such a Bill should be brought di- 
rectly under the consideration of the 


{LORDS} 





public, and that could only be done by a 
discussion in the full House. He trusted 
the Government would not allow the, 
measure to be frittered away by the eli- | 
mination of the clauses relative to police | 
supervision, because the principle of 
police supervision was the essence of the | 
measure. He quite agreed with what 
was said by the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) as to the necessity 
of providing an able coadjutor for the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, to assist 
him in the discharge of the increased 
duties which would necessarily be thrust 
upon him. He begged to differ, how- 
ever, from the noble Earl, who thought 
that a trifling second offence should be 
as severely punished as a grave second 
offence. far from an extreme pun- 
ishment for a trifling second offence 
being desirable, or likely to promote the 
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object in view, it would have quite a 
contrary effect. For himself, he thought 
it was very doubtful whether a man who 
had been convicted three or four times 
was ever afterwards absorbed in the 
honest and industrious portion of the 
population. There was a great deal of 
truth in what had been said as to the 
desirableness of finding some sort of 
employment for criminals in certain 
cases, and he hoped some mode of doing 
this would be devised in connection with 
the registry to be kept for criminals. 
With respect to punishments, there was 
undoubtedly a great advantage of hav- 
ing a scale, so as to introduce some de- 
gree of uniformity; but such a system 
could not be rigidly carried out, and it 
would be better in all cases to leave a 
latitude for circumstances that might 
arise. Still there should be rather more 
classification than was contained in the 
Bill. In its essence the measure was a 
good one; it was a great attempt to 
meet an admitted and increasing evil. 
It was necessary to do something, and 
he believed the measure proposed - the 
noble Earl would meet with the general 
concurrence of the House. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, before 
replying to one or two of the objections 
which had been made against some of 
the provisions of the Bill, which he 
would do very shortly, wished to clear 
away some misapprehension which ex- 
isted out-of-doors with reference to a 
statement he made the other night as to 
the value of convict labour. It was ex- 
tremely important that there should be 
no misunderstanding on this point. Those 
who looked to the judicial statistics 
alone might think he had been incorrect 
in stating that convict labour re-paid the 
expense of the maintenance of the con- 
victs ; but a memorandum had been 
prepared upon the subject by Colonel 


| Henderson, late Director of Convict 


Prisons, which showed that the estimate 
made by him had not been made in any 
mere arbitrary manner, but was based 
strictly upon facts. That memorandum, 
which was open for the inspection of 
noble Lords, was to this effect— 


“The valuation of the labour of the convicts 
employed on the public works at Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, and Portland is arrived at by actual care- 
ful measurement, priced out on a Schedule of 
Prices which have been approved by the three 
public Departments — namely, the War, Admi- 
ralty, and Convict Departments, for whom the 
convicts work, and a resumé of the details of the 
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measurements is published annually by the Direc- 
tors of Convict Prisons and laid before Parlia- 
ment. Every possible effort has been made to 
render these measurements and valuations unim- 
peachable, and the whole system will bear the 
most rigid investigation. The remissions are 
governed entirely by industry, tested by measure- 
ment of work, good conduct being a sine qué non ; 
misconduct involving loss of credit gained by in- 
dustry. The reports of prison chaplains do not 
affect a prisoner’s remission.” 


Passing from this point he desired to 
make one or two remarks upon some 
suggestions that had been thrown out 
in reference to the Bill, and for which 
he felt very much obliged. The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) had ad- 
verted to the great hardship that would 
result from convicts upon Dew being 
required to report themselves monthly to 
the police. He quite agreed with the 
noble Earl in that observation. It was 
obvious that such a system would put 
these men to great inconvenience, for if 
they were in employment, they would 
have to ask leave once a month in order 
to go and report themselves to the police. 
That would prove a great hindrance to 
the man in the way of earning his liveli- 
hood, and was not at all necessary for 
the purposes of proper supervision. All 
that was wanted in reality was that con- 
victs at large upon license should report 
to the police any change of residence. 
This gave quite sufficient control over 
him, and the monthly reporting system 
might therefore be very well dispensed 
with, and he understood that his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary had 
no objection to such a course. Clause 5 
of the Bill provided that the Secretary 
of State might insert in any license, 
granted under the Penal Servitude Act, 
conditions different from, or in addition 
to, those contained in the Penal Servitude 
Act. This would, to a very considerable 
extent, meet the objections of his noble 
Friend ; for he was not at all disposed 
disagree with the noble Earl in thinki 
that the police supervision should not be 
carried too far. He thoroughly agreed 
with his noble Friend that, in exercising 
control over the convicts, care should be 
taken not to exercise it in such a way as 
to prevent them returning to honest em- 
vasa If they made these men 

esperate they would become worse in- 
stead of better, and caution was conse- 
quently essentially necessary. While 
this was so, however, they would all be 
of opinion that a certain amount of police 
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supervision was not only necessary, but 
might be maintained without injury to 
theconvicts. Colonel Henderson had pre- 
a memorandum upon the present 
mode of conducting this supervision in the 
metropolis, and in order to give their Lord- 
ships correct information on the subject 
before the Bill went into Committee he 
pro to lay the Paper on the table 
a view to its being printed, and 
similar information would, if possible, 
be procured from other parts of the 
country. He wished the House to ob- 
serve that the great object of the Bill 
was to make the supervision more per- 
fect, as at present it was not sufficiently 
satisfactory in consequence of the absence 
of the registry and that species of super- 
vision which it was now proposed to es- 
tablish. His noble Friend (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) had made some objection as 
to the mode of keeping the register ; he 
would see if improvement could be made 
in that respect. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) drew a melancholy 
picture of the position of thieves and ill- 
doers unable to obtain employment in 
consequence of the supervision they were 
now subject to, and he was astonished to 
hear the noble Earl go so far as to say 
that a man was rather better when he 
committed a second offence than he was 
on the commission of his first offence. 
If that were so, it would be hard to say 
to what degree of improvement he might 
have arrived when he committed his 
tenth offence. Neither could he go along 
with another noble Earl (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) who thought that the punish- 
ment of a man should be increased in 
severity in proportion as his offences 
multiplied. That would be proceeding 
upon the reverse of the principle of for- 
giving one’s adversary seventy times, 
and would rather be rendering him liable 
to seventy times more punishment than 
he might receive for the first crime. 


g|Such a continually ascending scale of 


unishment could not be carried out. 

he Bill went quite far enough when it 
declared that the minimum sentence for 
a third offence should be penal servitude 
for seven years. A noble Lord who 
spoke early in the debate (Lord Hylton 
had directed attention to what he call 
the evils that might arise from vesting 
very large powers in the hands of a 
single policeman. When their Lord- 


ships came to read Colonel Henderson’s 
memorandum, however, they would find 
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that these large powers were not vested 
in the hands of a single policeman,—at 
all events, not in London—because that 
functionary had no power to arrest until 
he had reported to the Chief Com- 
missioner and received instructions. 
That was the principle upon which the 
system of supervision embraced in the 
Bill would be worked out. Judging 
from the debate which had taken place 
the general feeling of the House seemed 
to be in favour of the Bill; and he 
thought that when the measure went 


into Committee it would be perfectly | 


possible to discuss all the Amendments 
which might be desirable. He had been 
asked why the Bill was not extended to 
Scotland? The reason was because the 
criminal law in Scotland differed so very 
considerably from that of England that 
it would be impossible or inconvenient 
to embrace the two countries in a single 


Bill. Should this Bill be passed he had 


no doubt that the introduction of a) 
| tablished ?—but refrained from doing so 


similar system into Scotland would be 
looked upon favourably. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday, the 15th 
Instant. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill for the amendment of the law relating 
to Ecclesiastical Dilapidations—Was presented 
by The Lord Archbishop of York; read 1*, 
(No. 25.) 


CLERGY DISCIPLINE AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
COURTS BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for amending the constitution of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and for better enforcing the 
Laws Ecclesiastical respecting the discipline of 
the Clergy—Was presented by The Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canrzrsury; read1*, (No. 26.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 5th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—New Writs Issuep—For Drog- 
heda, v. Benjamin Whitworth, esq., void Elec- 
tion ; for Scarborough, v. Sir John Vanden 
Bempde Johnstone, baronet, deceased. 

Suprtyr—considered in Committee—SurrLeMent- 
ary Grants—Civit Szrvice; Post Orrice 
Packer Service. 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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Resolution [March 4] reported—SurrLEMEntary 
Estimate— Abyssinia. 

Pusiic Birs— —Bankruptey. 

Second Reading — Court of Common Pleas 
(County Palatine of Lancaster) [26]; Sea 
Birds Preservation [28]. 


POST OFFICE — AMERICAN MAIL CON- 
TRACTS.—-QUESTION, 


Mr. BAZLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the Post Master General, Whether 
the late Government, before its retire- 
ment from Office, renewed the Cunard 
Contract for seven years at the annual 
rate of £70,000; the Inman Contract for 
the same period at £35,000 per annum ; 
and the North German Lloyd Contract 
at a letter-rate charge, terminable at six 
months’ notice ? he had given Notice also 
to ask, whether such contracts, if granted, 
are not infractions of the implied pro- 
mises of Members of the late Govern- 
ment that in future a self-supporting 
system of Ocean Postage haul be es- 


at present; he however asked, whether, 
under these circumstances, it will not be 
the duty of the present Government to 
withhold the ratification of those con- 
tracts ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
With regard to the first Question of my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that the old 
contract with the Cunard Company ter- 
minated on the last day of December, 
1867 ; the arrangements for the convey- 
ance of the mails between England and 
America for the year 1868 were of a 
temporary character, and included a 
fixed subsidy to the Cunard Company, 
and a payment at so much per weight 
of mails carried to the Inman Company, 
the North German, and the Hamburg 
American Companies. In August of last 
year tenders were advertised for by the 
Government for the conveyance of the 
mails for the present and future years, 
and, after some negotiations with the 
various companies concerned, contracts 
were entered into with the Cunard Com- 
pany for two services a week for the 
yearly subsidy of £70,000; with the 
Inman Company for one service a week 
at £35,000 a year, and with the North 
German Lloyd Company at a payment 
of so much per weight of mails carried. 
It is therefore not quite accurate to say 
that the contract with the Cunard Com- 
pany was renewed by the late Govern- 
ment, because an interval of one year 
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occurred between the old contract and 
the present one, and the terms were very 
different. I am glad my hon. Friend has 
ed his second Question, because 
it is not one which I should be justified 
in answering. The subject will be again 
before the House, and it will then be 
possible for my hon. Friend and those 
who agree with him to urge their views 
of the case, and for the Members of the 
late Government to defend their action 
in the matter. With regard to the last 
Question, I have to state that the con- 
tracts were completed before the present 
Government took Office, as far as they 
could be completed without the sanction 
of Parliament ; they were placed on the 
table of the House on the 2nd instant, 
and if not disapproved within a month 
from that date they will become binding. 
Mr. HADFIELD said, he would like 
to know whether the noble Lord would 
take any steps for the establishment of 
1d. postage between the two countries ? 
THE quEss or HARTINGTON 
said, this was a question that might 
very properly be discussed when the 
question of the contracts came before 
the House. 


NAVY—GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEASE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether it is true that after objecting, 
on the 29th May, 1865, to the creation of 
the sinecure office of Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, he has constituted that 
office, with a salary of £1,200 a year; 
whether it is true that any of the seamen 
and marines of fifty-five years of age, 
and who have been for five years on the 
pension list have, in consequence of the 
appointment of the Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, not received the pension 
intended for them; and, whether it is 
intended to increase the number of the 
medical officersof the Navy at Greenwich, 
or to allow them any pensions from the 
Greenwich Hospital Fund ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Inanswer tomy hon. 
Friend, I have to say that on the 29th of 
May, 1865, being thenaJunior Lord of the 
Admiralty, I objected to the creation of 
the sinecure office of Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, and that on the 8th of 
zEam, 2 os —r - the Greenwich 

ospi i defeated my gallant 
Friend, now Member for Stamfood (Sir 
John Hay), who moved to insert a clause 
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for this purpose, by 57 to 53. But he 
renewed Nis Motion on the Report upon 
the 18th of June, and on the part of the 
Admiralty, I gave way, and a clause was 
inserted in the Bill under which I under- 
took that on Sir James Gordon’s death 
the office with a reduced salary should 
be continued. It happened that I was 
at the Admiralty again when Sir James 
Gordon died, and it has been my duty 
to carry out the arrangement. But the 
salary of the Governor is only £433; 
and as he remains on the active list, no 
additional charge for pay or half-pay is 
involved. In reply to the second ques- 
tion, I am happy to be able to say that 
there is no truth in this suggestion. The 
fact is just the reverse. One of my first 
acts was to inquire whether the 5d. a da 
pension might not be extended to 
seamen and marines who had been for 
five years on the pension list, and were 
fifty-five years old, beyond the 5,000 
originally proposed. This has been done, 
and the result is that instead of 5,000 
men receiving £48,000 in 5d. and 9d. 
pensions as I proposed in 1865, 5,412 
men now receive £59,407. In reply to 
the third Question, I may state that I 


certainly do not propose to appoint more 


medical men to Greenwich or any other 
hospital than are required for the public 
service, merely in order to give employ- 
ment and salary, and I have no reason 
to anticipate that any more such officers 
will be required. Although it was not 
originally intended to give any medical 
pensions out of the Greenwich Fund, 
the Order in Council of the 16th of 
February, 1866, established fifteen such 
pensions of £80 and £50, at a cost of 
£780 a year. As tothe intentions of the 
Admiralty with respect to this and other 
matters connected with Greenwich Hos- 
pital, my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Border Burghs (Mr. Trevelyan) will 
before long make a full statement to the 
House. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND 
ADULTERATION.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp EUSTACE CECIL in rising to 

call attention to the state of the Law as 
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regards the use of False Weights and | perfect system of inspection which now 
Measures and the Adulteration of Food, | existed, for one person convicted pro- 
Drink and Drugs, said, this was a most |bably three escaped. But if anyone 
important question, and one which affect- | was curious enough to analyze this Re- 
ed the interests of gentlemen who lived ‘turn still farther, he would find the most 
in comfortable houses at the West End, | astonishing statistics as to the way in 
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quite as much as it did those who lived which the poorer classes in this me- 
in garrets in St. Giles’s. 


The subject | tropolis were habitually cheated. Now, 
was an old and trite one. If he recol- | taking the City of Westminster—and he 
lected rightly, Mr. Scholefield the late did not do so for the purpose of —- 
Member for Birmingham had brought |any slur upon it, because he believ 
one portion of the question before the | that if, as happened to be the case, it 
House, and had succeeded in passing a | stood at the head of the list, that cireum- 
Bill upon it, and on the latter portion of | stances was owing not to the fact that 
the Motion his successor had also intro- jit was worse than its ry agen, but 
duced a Bill last year, which had ob-| rather that the duty of the inspectors 
tained a second reading, but was not | had been better discharged—well, in the 
assed into law. The hon. Member for | City of Westminster there were 100 
rome (Mr. Hughes) had also brought {| persons convicted in the six months, and, 
forward a Motion on the subject of | on examination, he found that of these 
weights and measures, but from what- | twenty-four, or nearly one-fourth of 
ever reason it might be, whether it was | the whole, were licensed victuallers and 
from the inherent difficulties of the ques- | forty-seven were dairymen, green- 
tion or from the fact that the Government | grocers, cheesemongers, and others who 
of the day had been always unwilling to | supplied the poor with food, making 
undertake so difficult a task, all the in all 70 per cent of provision dealers. 
well-intentioned efforts of hon. Members | That would give the House some idea 
to legislate upon the matter satisfac- | of the great extent to which this kind 
torily, or to rouse public attention to| of fraud was carried out in the case 


the present state of the law had hitherto 
proved fruitless. When he asked him- 
self why it was that this great nation, 
which boasted itself to be so practical and 
which was always ready to take up the 
grievances of other people, had sub- 
mitted so tamely to this monstrous and 
increasing evil, the only answer he 
could give was that what was every- 
body’s business became nobody’s. But 
if any hon. Member doubted the magni- 
tude of the evil, he would refer him to 
a Return which he had moved for last 
Session, of the number of convictions 
for the use of fraudulent weights and 
measures in the metropolitan districts 
between the Ist of July, 1867, and the 
1st of January, 1868. According to that 
Return there were no less than 659 
convictions in the metropolitan area, and 
that was exclusive of the five districts 
of Southwark, Newington, St. George’s 
(Hanover Square), Paddington, and the 
Strand, which, for some reason best 
known to the local authorities, had made 
no return whatever. In other words, it 
appeared that, according to the Return, 
there were at the rate of 1,300 convic- 
tions for the use of fraudulent weights 
and measures in the year, and he need 
hardly tell the House that, with the im- 


Lord Eustace Cecil 


of the poorer classes. The only won- 
der was that any result of the kind 
had been made public at all; because, 
when he looked at the number of in- 
spectors who were employed in large 
districts, he could not but think that it 
was beyond the physical capacity of any 
| man to discharge the duties properly 
| which fell to their lot. He found that 
|in Middlesex, one of the most important 
| counties for its wealth and the number 
of its houses, though the smallest in 
area, there were-only four inspectors of 
weights and measures, and that not only 
were these gentlemen compelled to do 
their duty in the county, but that many 
districts which would otherwise have 
fallen under local Acts were visited by 
them also. He was quite aware that the 
system of payment, too, was anything but 
what it ought to be. The inspectors of 
weights and measures were paid in a 
manner unfair to the public and to 
themselves—namely, by the very objec- 
tionable system of fees, and the conse- 
quence was—as happened theother day in 
Middlesex—when the moiety of fees did 
not come up to the travelling expenses 
of the inspector, there was a direct 
premium to his sitting still and doing 
nothing. He was also aware that in 
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many other districts of the me lis 
there were what were called ‘Local 
Acts,” under which the local bodies 
appointed their own inspectors. But 
of the way in which those inspectors 
did their duty, he could not give a better 
idea to the House than by stating, what 
he had on the best authority, that in the 
district of St. Pancras there were twenty- 
four gentlemen appointed by the vestry 
without any stated remuneration what- 
ever, and in the parish of Islington there 
were twelve gentlemen appointed by the 
vestry at the magnificent salary of £30 
a year, to be divided amongst them. He 
left it to the House to imagine how an un- 
pleasant duty of this kind was discharged 
when it was paid for in that way. He 
should probably be told by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade when he got up to reply, that the 
whole of this question was under consi- 
deration, that there was a Commission at 
this moment sitting, and that their Re- 
port might shortly be looked for. But 
that was exactly what he complained of. 
For the last two or three years that 
Commission had been sitting, and when 
any Members who took an interest in the 
subject asked Questions or moved for 


Returns, they were invariably told that 
the matter was. under consideration. 
And all this time there were hundreds 
and thousands of the poorer classes who 
were suffering because there was no 
legislation on the subject. He would 
now "pe to that portion of his Motion 


which related to the Adulteration of Food 
and Drink, a subject which concerned the 
welfare, comfort, and happiness of the 
poorer classes quite as much as that on 
which he had already spoken. There 
were many Gentlemen in that House 
who, no doubt, thought that the ques- 
tions which interested the poorer classes 
were those which had to do with the bal- 
lot, the re-distribution of seats, or the 
Irish Church. But these were mainly 
— questions ; the question of which 

e spoke was a question of daily food, a 
question very often of health or sickness, 
and he might even say of life or death. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade, in one of those 
addresses by which he had electrified his 
constituents and the public, stated that 
the great panacea for the ills of the 
working classes was a free breakfast 
table. Now he (Lord Eustace Cecil) was 
the last person in the world to object to 
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any revision of taxation, if it were based 
upon really sound grounds. But, with 
due deference to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, there was one thing of even 
more importance—namely, a breakfast 
table free from all impurities. It was 
not necessary for him to appeal to medi- 
eal gentlemen, in or out ee that House, 
to prove that purity of food was of vital 
importance, whether to the child in its 
cradle, to the boy at school, or the work- 
man who had to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. Those were simple 
truisms with which anybody who had 
thought upon the matter at all would 
not hesitate to agree. Purity of drink 
was also of the greatest importance to 
the poor, because many of the vices and 
crimes common to that class were con- 
nected with it. Take, for instance, the 
criminal brought before a court of jus- 
tice, or the case of the soldier and the 
sailor when brought to the bar ofa court- 
martial, and ask them what it was that 
first got them into trouble. Their answer 
would be that it was some nasty stuff they 
drank at a public-house. Or go into 
any of the streets of our large towns, 
and ask some of those wretched women 
—the disgrace of our civilization—who 
were to be found there, and they would 
tell you that much of their wretchedness 
was due, in the first instance, to drugged 
liquors. Well, what, under these cir- 
cumstances, had the Legislature done in 
that matter? As far as he could make 
out, it had simply punished the crime of 
adulterating food by a trumpery fine, 
quite disproportionate either to the 
offence or the wrongful gains of the de- 
linguent. And here he would briefly 
examine the state of the law. Passing 
by the 9 Anne, the 17 & 56 Geo. IIL., the 
3 Geo. IV., the 1, 6 & 7 Will. TV.—Acts 
all relating more or less to the adultera- 
tion of beer, tea, and bread—the first 
comprehensive Act which dealt with the 
subject was the 23 & 24 Vict., which was 
assed mainly through the efforts of Mr. 
holefield; and he ventured to say, in 
no disrespectful spirit to that Gentle- 
man’s memory, that that Act was a 
mockery and a delusion, and had en- 
tirely failed in its object. Many of them 
would recollect that a Committee sat in 
1855-6 to inquire into that question. A 
number of witnesses of the highest sci- 
entific acquirements were examined, the 
public attention was generally drawn to 
the matter, and the result was—he was 
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sorry to be obliged to call it so—one of 
the most vidiedlioun measures that ever 
became law. After reciting that the 
sale of adulterated articles of food and 
drink, being hurtful to health, ought to 
be repressed by more effectual legisla- 
tion, it enacted that the person selling 
such articles, knowing them to be inju- 
rious to health, should be subject to a 
penalty not exceeding £5 and costs; so 
that any tradesman might, as far as that 
clause was concerned, knowingly ruin 
his neighbour’s health on paying £5 and 
costs. Then, for a second offence, if he had 
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as was probable, poisoned scores of peo- 
ple, = ruined the health of scores of 
others, the justices had power—to do 
what? To imprison him, or send him to 
the Assizes? Nota bit of it; but to pub- 
lish his name, residence, and offence in 
any way they thought desirable at his 
own expense. Thirdly, the Act gave 
a power—which he believed never had 
been put in foree—to appoint analyists, 
but not a word was said about the 
payment of them. Fourthly, it pro- 
vided a protection, forsooth, against 
articles of food being tampered with by 
purchasers. Fifthly, there was a power 


for the purchaser and the justices to have 


food analyzed; from which it would 
appear that the purchaser had to test 
the food at his own expense. And, 
lastly, it was provided that this precious 
Act was not to apply to medical drugs 
or articles usually taken or sold as 
medicine. So that it came to this, 
that the baker who adulterated a loaf 
of bread with a certain quantity of 
alum was, if convicted, to be punished 
with a fine of £5 and costs; but the | 
chemist, who had to supply the neces- | 
sary medicine to get rid of the alum, es- | 
caped with perfect impunity. There was | 
not a word in the Act about the appoint- 
ment of a really good body of inspectors | 
or supervisors, which he thought a most | 
important point; and he should be very | 
glad to see in any measure brought in | 
on that subject, that an efficient body of | 
such officers was to be appointed, so that | 
any penalties which might be enacted by | 
law should be really enforced. Perhaps | 
some might think he took rather an ex- 
aggerated view of the present state of 

ulteration as far as food and drink were 
concerned ; but let such hon. Members, 
if there were any, read some of the 
evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee to which he had referred; and 
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if they thought that commercial mo- 
rality was superior now to what it was 
in 1856 and 1857 he would request 
them to look at the too frequent cases 
which constantly appeared in the papers 
of fraud, both in high and in low quar- 
ters. But if they wanted some more 
modern testimony as to that point, he 
would refer them to the very able Report 
drawn up by the chemical officer of the 
Board of Revenue, Mr. George Phillips ; 
and if they were still dissatisfied he would 
suggest to them that they should go to 
the first public-house in town, or out of 
it, and ask fora glass of beer. He would 
not trouble the, House with a long list of 
all the disagreeable things which they 
had to ubalivw. nor with details of the 
exact quantities of alum, or red lead, or 
vitriol, or any other of the pleasant com- 
pounds which had been known to enter 
into their daily food. It was sufficient 
for him that it had been shown, on in- 
disputable evidence, that those things 
did exist. It was said that a man must 
swallow at least a peck of dirt in his life- 
time, but he suspected that many of them 
had to swallow a great deal more. He 
might mention what occurred not ve 

long ago in the Committee on the Malt 
Tax, of which he was a Member. Every 
agricultural witness examined before 
that Committee testified to the fact that 
the beer sold in public-houses was adul- 
terated. Now, in speaking of the adul- 
teration of beer, he did not for one mo- 
ment bring a charge against the great 
brewers. He believed that the evidence 
cleared them entirely from all suspicion 
of adulteration, but this could not be 
said of the public-houses. Not only did 
the gentlemen to whom he had alluded 
speak unanimously of the way in which 
beer was adulterated, but there was 
one practical witness who asserted from 
his own daily knowledge that such 
was the fact. The only labourer who 
was examined gave his evidence in 
these terms. He was asked—‘‘Can a 
man do hard work on publican’s beer ?” 
and his reply was ‘‘ No.” ‘ What effect 
has it?’ he was next asked, and he 
answered—‘ The beer is so bad that he 
cannot work.” ‘It gets into his head ?” 
Answer—‘‘ Yes.” It makes him feel so 
bad?” Answer— Yes; it makes a man 
feel too bad todo hard work. He always 
wants to be drinking.”” Now, there was 
one fact which established beyond doubt 
that this man’s evidence was truthful— 
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namely, the fact that the importation of 
coceulus Indicus had largely increased 
within the last few years. Cocculus In- 
dicus was a narcotic of an intoxicating 
and stupefying character, and, as far as 
he was aware, was only used in this 
country for two purposes, the poisoning 
of fish and the poisoning of men. He 
found that in 1857 the quantity of the 
drug consumed in this country was only 
68 cwt., but in 1858 it had increased to 
394 ewt.: while in the years 1867 and 1868 
the quantities consumed were respec- 
tively 689 cwt. and 1,064cwt. The drug 
was thus extensively used notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the very heavy duty 
of 5s. per cwt. was levied upon it. No 
wonder, then, that the statement made 
by the poor man before the Committee 
was perfectly true with regard to many 
labourers in the country. No wonder 
that he complained that they could not 
do their work, and that they always 
wanted te be drinking. We often heard 
of labourers being knocked down with 
sunstroke during the hot season, but we 
ought not to be greatly surprised at 
this if we remembered that an enor- 
mous quantity of cocculus Indicus was 
imported into this country and that this 
subtle poison entered into their daily 
drink. Then there was another article 
which he believed was very considerably 
adulterated, and it was one which our 
seafaring population were especially in- 
terested in obtaining in a pure state. It 
was only the other day that he read a 
newspaper arp pe which stated that 
in Liverpool it was quite impossible to 
procure limejuice of sufficient purity to 
meet the requirements of the rd of 
Trade. Of course, he could not vouch 
for the truth of the statement, but if it 
were true, such a fact certainly did not 
tell well for our commercial morality. 
He thought he had sufficiently proved 
that the law required amendment of 
some sort. In his opinion a penalty of 
£5 and costs was much too insignificant 
to prevent the recurrence of this class of 
offences, and the law was likewise de- 
fective because it did not provide for a 
proper supervision and inspection with 
regard to weights and measures as well 
as the adulteration of food. Should a Bill 
on this subject be introduced, it would 
be well to consider what was the practice 
in foreign countries with respect to these 
matters. He found that in almost every 
civilized country the provisions of the 
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law ‘were far more stringent than with 
us. In France, for example, all frauds 
of this kind were under the supervision 
of the police. A commissary of police had 
a right to enter ees and seize any 
goods he might find, bearing 

all the responsibility, of course, if the 
seizure were a wrongful one. Then the 
inspectors, both of weights and measures, 
and of food, were not, as with us, re- 
tired tradesmen, but were appointed by 
a central authority—the Minister and 
Prefect. With regard to drugs, there 
was a special body, called Jnspecteurs de 
Pharmacie, and the tribunals had the 
power to punish offenders with fine and 
imprisonment, to advertise the names of 
delinquents, and to order the adulterated 
goods either to be destroyed before the 
owners’ doors or to be confiscated for 
charitable purposes. The law of Prussia 
was still more stringent. Whoever 
knowingly used false weights and mea- 
sures in that country was liable to im- 
risonment for three months, to be fined 
m fifty to 1,000 thalers, and to suffer 
the temporary loss of his rights of citi- 
zenship. Secondly, where false weights 
and measures were not regularly em- 
ployed, a fine of thirty thalers might be 
imposed, or the delinquent sent to pri- 
son for four weeks. Thirdly, the adul- 
teration of food or drink was punish- 
able with a fine of 150 thalers, or six 
weeks’ imprisonment. Fourthly, if poi- 
sonous matter or stuff were employed, 
the offender was liable to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding ten years. 
Fifthly, where adulteration was proved 
to have caused severe physical injury, 
a sentence of from ten to twenty years’ 
imprisonment might be passed. And 
yet in this country offences of this nature 
could only be punished by the imposition 
of a penalty of £5 with costs. It might, 
however, be, asked why he, who had 
gone so deeply into the subject, and had 
inted out the defects of the existing 
ce did not try his hand at amending it 
in the best way he could? His reply 
was, that questions of this kind could be 
much better dealt with by Government. 
For his own part, he was very much op- 
, as a rule, to private Members 
ringing in measures of a national 
character. Now, this subject was one 
which, in his judgment, ought to have 
been looked into and legislated upon 
long ago. He had hoped that the late 
Government would have taken it up, 
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but they had too much of other work 
on their hands. Besides, they had not 
the power, if they had the will, to do jus- 
tice to it, on account of the powerful 
Opposition arrayed against them. He 
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before the Committee were Professor 
Taylor, Mr. Gray, and Professor Calvert, 
of Manchester. He very well recollected 
the eloquent terms in which the First 
Lord of the Treasury in 1861 dwelt upon 


might, indeed, say that the late Govern-| the expediency of reducing the duty on 
ment only existed on sufferance. This,|! wine, so that the temptation to adulte- 
however, was far from being the case | rate it might be taken away, and the same 
with the Government now in Office, who, | argument applied, in his opinion, with 
being backed up by a majority of over | equal force to such articles as tea, sugar, 
100, had the power, and, if report spoke | and coffee. It was extraordinary, he 
truly, the will also, to deal with this| might add, to what an extent the adul- 
question in a satisfactory manner. He| teration of whisky in Ireland had in- 
sincerely trusted, however, that the Go-| creased since an additional duty had 
vernment would not appoint either a| been imposed upon it by the right hon. 
Committee or a Royal Commission to in-| Gentleman. The quantity sold had 
vestigate the subject, for in nine cases| diminished, but then the consumption 
out of ten the labours of Commissions | of it was now in many instances accom- 
and Committees led to the shelving of | panied by delirium tremens, verging some- 
the questions which they were appointed | times on insanity to an extent which 
to consider. Of information regarding | never previously existed. The way to 
this matter, and, he might add, of delay | put an end to the evil which led to such 
also the country had had quite enough. | results was not by the agency of the 
What was required was action, imme-| police, but by doing away with the 
diate action; and the Minister who | temptation which was the real cause of 


should deal with the subject quickly, 
thoroughly, and comprehensively would 
entitle himself to the gratitude of the 
whole community, and would go down to 
posterity as one of the greatest bene- 
factors to the labouring classes. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘in 
the opinion of this House, it is expedient that 
Her Majesty’s Government should give their 
earliest attention to the widespread and most re- 
prehensible practices of using False Weights and 
Measures and of adulterating Food, Drink, and 
Drugs, with the view of amending the Law as 
regards the penalties now inflicted for those 
offences, and of providing more efficient means 
for the discovery and prevention of fraud,”— 
(Lord Eustace Cecil,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
it was clearly shown by the evidence | 
which had been taken before the Com- | 
mittee to which the noble Lord (Lord | 
Eustace Cecil) had particularly referred, | 

| 





that the chief cause of adulteration was 


the legislation which had rendered the 
food and drink consumed by the working 


classes artificially dear. Let that cause 
be removed, and the evil itself would, 
to a great extent, cease to exist. Among 
the witnesses who spoke to this effect 
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its prevalence. The Government which 
should accomplish that object would, he 
quite agreed with the noble Lord, be 
great benefactors of their country. 

Mr. POCHIN said, he thought the 
noble Lord had done good service by 
directing the attention of the House to 
the subject, though he (Mr. Pochin) was 
of opinion, that the reason why there had 
not been more prosecutions under the 
Act of the 23 & 24 Vict. for the preven- 
tion of adulteration was, that adultera- 
tion was not so general as the House 
and the country had imagined. Adul- 
teration might be divided into two 
classes ; first, that which simply reduced 
the commercial value of the article sold 
to the public; secondly, that which was 
calculated to interfere prejudicially with 
the general health of the community. 
Under the first head he was of opinion 
that a very serious amount of adultera- 
tion existed, and the attention of the 
Government had very properly been 
called to it; but he doubted very much 
whether the statement of the noble Lord 
was correct so far as adulteration affect- 
ing the general health of the people was 
concerned. His own impression was— 
and it was the result of much careful 
investigation of the subject—that the 
articles of food which were adulterated 
in such a manner as to affect to any 
material degree the public health, were 
exceedingly restri in number, and a 
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thorough examination of the evidence 
which had been taken on the point 
would, he ventured to say, establish the 
soundness of that view. The greatest 
service which had been done the country 
in connection with the subject, was that 
which had been rendered by the Analy- 
tical Commission which prosecuted its 
labours some fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, under the able direction of Dr. 
Hassall, the result of whose investiga- 
tions had been published in Zhe Lancet. 
The result of the inquiry went to prove 
that while the articles which were adul- 
terated were very numerous—there being 
scarcely any article of commerce which 
was not adulterated— yet adulteration 
tending to injure the health of the com- 
munity was extremely limited. He be- 
lieved indeed he was right in saying, 
that the list of articles which had been 
found to be adulterated to an extent 
deeply injurious to health, was pretty 
nearly confined to pickles, sweetmeats, 
and Cayenne pepper. It had indeed 
been discovered that there was scarcely 


a single sample of arrowroot which was 
not extensively adulterated; but then it 
was adulterated with inferior and less 
expensive varities of farina, injurious 


rather to the pocket than to the health 
of the consumer. He had another rea- 
son for believing that the conclusions at 
which he had arrived in the matter were 
correct. Soon after the passing of the 
Act 23 & 24 Vict., the Act was taken into 
consideration by a very energetic Com- 
mittee, who conducted its labours in 
Manchester, connected with the Sani- 
tary Association, and whose members 
were of opinion that adulteration in- 
jurious to health very largely pre- 
vailed. They accordingly persuaded 
six of the most eminent chemists in 
Manchester to examine articles collected 
from all parts of the town, and to report 
upon them. He held in his hand the 
Report which was drawn up as the 
result of that investigation by Dr. 
Angus Smith, who he unders' held 
some official position under the Go- 
vernment, and than whom a more able 
man as the head of such an inquiry could 
not be found. The conclusion arrived at 
by the Committee was, that out of eighty 
substances which had been procured 
from shops in which the labouring 
classes dealt extensively, none were 
adulterated in a way deeply to affect 
the public health ; and he was happy to 
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be able to add that the evil of adultera- 
tion, instead of being constantly on the 
increase, was rather shown to be dimin- 
ishing, by the evidence furnished by re- 
cent investigations. He did not, how- 
ever, mean to contend that the question 
was not one in which the Government 
might very well take action. Nothing 
was more objectionable than that there 
should be any mistake with respect to it 
out-of-doors, and he could very well 
imagine, that if the statement of the 
noble Lord were to go forth to the public 
unquestioned, that articles of fi and 
drink were so adulterated as to be deeply 
injurious to health, the shock to the 
nervous system of a large portion of the 
community would be far more preju- 
dicial than any actual amount of adulte- 
ration which now exists. What the 
House wanted were the real facts of the 
case, and the Government had it in their 
power to supply these at a comparatively 
small outlay. He agreed with the noble 
Lord, that it would be useless to appoint 
a Committee or a Commission, Pefore 
which anybody who had a bee in his 
bonnet on this subject might exhibit the 
bee, as had been done in the case of the 
last Committee. He thought the proper 
action of the Government would be to 
follow the course prescribed by the late 
Mr. Wakley, by placing the matter in 
the hands of one or two official analysts, 
such as Mr. Phillips, of Somerset House, 
and Dr. Angus Smith, and he felt 
satisfied that if those gentlemen as- 
sociated with themselves a microscopist, 
they would give to the country the 
exact state of the case. Parliament 
would then legislate with much greater 
certainty and confidence than it could 
at present. Two kinds of adulteration 
had been specially named— the mix- 
ing of alum in bread and coceulus In- 
dicus in beer. Now he was not going to 
dispute the poisonous nature of cocculus 
Indicus, but no one had yet shown that 
the effects produced on the system by 
intoxication from cocculus Indicus were 
more injurious than intoxication from 
spirit. As to the presence of alum in 
bread, the general opinion on this point 
was quite at variance with that of 
the most able chemists. Professor 
Liebig had acknowledged that the ordi- 
nary mixture of alum in bread as 
practised in this country was not injuri- 
ous, but positively beneficial. [ Laughter. 

Hon. Members laughed, and he shoul 
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like to convince them by going into the 
question somewhat technically. In gene- 
ral terms, however, he might say that 
flour contained a quantity of gluten, 
which very readily passed into a state of 
decomposition and decay. The presence 
of a small quantity of alum arrested that 
decay, and enabled the baker to produce 
by the use of seconds flour a very much 
superior bread than would otherwise be 
possible. The substitute which Liebig 
recommended the baker to use in such 
cases was caustic lime. Hon. Members 
might take their choice between the ad- 
dition of alum and caustic lime; for his 
part he preferred the alum, and he 
thought that would be the general judg- 
ment of the community. He had said 
that the general health was not ex- 
tensively interfered with by adultera- 
tion; but adulteration was practised 
so as to amount to a fraud upon the 
community. It was, therefore, rather 
on the ground of injury to the pocket, 
than of injury to health, that he joined 
the noble Lord in urging the Govern- 
ment, to give their immediate attention 
to this very important ——_ 

Mr. BRIGHT: The noble Lord (Lord 
Eustace Cecil) has taken great pains 


upon this question, and has brought 
before the House a great amount of 


detail in connection with it. As I 
listened to his observations I hoped and 
believed that there was, though it was 
entirely unintentional, no little exagger- 
ation in them. Although there may be 
particular cases in which great harm to 
health and great fraud may possibly be 
shown, yet I think that general state- 
ments of this kind, implicating to a large 
extent the traders of this country, are 
dangerous and are almost certain to be 
unjust. Now, my hon Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Pochin), who has just 
addressed the House in a speech showing 
his entire mastery of the question, has 
confirmed my opinion, for he has shown 
.—and I dare say he knows as much of 
the matter as any Gentleman present— 
that there is a great deal of exaggeration 
in the opinions which have prevailed in 
many parts of the country, and which 
have even been found to prevail upon 
the matter in this House. The proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord is— 

“That it is expedient that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should give their earliest attention to 
the widespread and most reprehensible practices 
of using False Weights and Measures and of 
Adulterating Food, Drink, and Drugs,” 


Mr. Pochin 
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and soon. Now, I am prepared to show 
that the exaggeration of the noble Lord 
—I do not say intentionally, of course ; 
I am sure he is incapable of that—is 
just as great in the matter of weights 
and measures as in that of adulteration. 
Probably he is not aware that in the list 
of persons employing weights that are 
inaccurate—I do not say fraudulent—no 
distinction is drawn between those who 
are intentionally fraudulent and those 
who are accidentally inaccurate, and that 
the penalty is precisely the same, and 
the offence is just as eagerly detected, 
whether there be a fraud or merely an 
accident. Now the noble Lord will pro- 
bably be surprised when I tell him that 
many persons are fined annually, not be- 
cause their weights are too small, but 
because they are too large. In fact, 
when the weights are inaccurate but are 
in favour of the customer, still the owner 
and user of the weight is liable to the 
penalty and is fined. I have here a 
statement made by the Secretary of the 
Standards Commission, to which this 
matter has been referred, and he says— 
“During recent years many Returns have been 
laid before Parliament of convictions for false and 
unjust weights and measures, more especially in 
the metropolitan district, and a close examination 
of these Returns will show very few convictions 
for fraudulent weights and measures, The great 
majority are for defective or unjust weights and 
measures, deviating more or less from the 
standard, many of these deviations being of com- 
paratively trifling amount, and frequently in 
favour of the purchaser—that is to say, the 
weights are too heavy and the measures too large. 
The convictions for unjust balances are also, for 
the most part, for defective, not for fraudulent 
balances.” 
That is a statement, coming from un- 
doubted authority, which may, I think, 
relieve our countrymen connected with 
trade from the stigma attaching to them 
that there exists a general or widespread 
system of using inaccurate and fraudu- 
lent balances. An Act on this subject 
was passed in 1835, and penalties were 
inflicted as Ihave said. The noble Lord 
is against any more Commissions or 
Committees, and I do not ask for them 
for a moment, but a Commission is now 
engaged in inquiring into this very sub- 
ject. It was appointed with a view to a 
revision of the standards, because, while 
fining shopkeepers for the use of in- 
accurate weights, it was found in a great 
many cases that the standards themselves 
were inaccurate, and for a tradesman to 
be fined because he did not keep his 
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ight by an inaccurate standard seems 
hay rather a stretch of power, This 
Commission is now sitting; they have 
extended their inquiry to this very Act 
to which the noble Lord alluded. In 
four or five months their Report will be 
made, and there is an expression of 
opinion on the part of the Secretary 
that the whole of the laws connected 
with weights and measures appear to 
require revision, and that a compre- 
hensive measure is required for amend- 
ing and consolidating those laws. The 
Report of the Commission will not be 
issued for some time, and as Parlia- 
ment has on its hands, probably, quite 
as much as it can do in the present Ses- 
sion, I do not think that any legislation 
will be possible this year. Now I come 
to thé question of adulteration. My late 
lamented Friend and Colleague, Mr. 
Scholefield, brought in a Bill in 1860 or 
1861. He was much urged to do this 
by very enthusiastic constituents of his 
who took a prodigious interest in the 
matter. I have not the Act before me, 
and I do not know exactly how far its 
provisions extend ; but it gave corpora- 
tions and magistrates power to appoint 
analysts who should take care to examine 
into adulterations, and penalties were to 
be inflicted under the Act. If the cor- 
porations and the magistrates have not 
sufficient interest in the matter; if the 
people who elect the corporations care 
so little about it, I think that is fair evi- 
dence that the grievance is not near so 
extensive and injurious and burdensome 
as it has been described by the noble 
Lord. My own impression with re 
to this adulteration is that it arises from 
the very great, and, perhaps, inevitable 
competition in business; and that to a 
large extent it is promoted by the igno- 
rance of customers. As the ignorance of 
customers generally is diminishing, we 
may hope that before long the adultera- 
tion of food may also diminish. The 
noble Lord appears to ask that some- 
thing much more extensive and stringent 
should be done by Parliament. The fact 
is, it is vain to attempt by the power of 
Parliament to penetrate into and to track 
out evils such as these on which the 
noble Lord has dwelt at such length, 
It is —_ impossible that you should 
have the oversight of the shops of the 
country by inspectors, and that you can 
organize a body of personsto go into shops 
to buy sugar, pickles, and Cayenne pep- 
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per, to get them analyzed, and then 
to raise complaints against shopkeepers 
and bring them before the magistrates. 
If men in their private businesses were 
to be tracked by Government officers and 
inspectors every hour of the day, life 
would not be worth having, and I should 
recommend them to remove to another 
country, where they would not be sub- 
ject to such annoyance. The question, 
too, as the noble Lord has put it, is one 
of great difficulty, because, if the Go- 
vernment proposed to legislate on the 
whole of this matter, I suspect it would 
be found that, in the clauses of a Bill, 
however carefully it might be drawn, 
there would be points that would create 
so much difference that it would be im- 
ssible to settle them. It was the case, 
know, when my late Colleague brought 
forward his Bill, and it was found al- 
most impossible to pass it through the 
House. If any hon. Member chooses to 
go into this question before the Govern- 
ment can touch it, and to suggest a 
measure which he may think will be 
likely to give satisfaction, the Govern- 
ment will be perfectly ready to examine 
it, and give it fair consideration. I re- 
= these subjects as about the most 
ifficult, and, at the same time, I think, 
about the least advantageous to which 
Parliament can devote itself. Most of 
the Bills of this kind which have been 
‘mag during the twenty-five years I have 
een in Parliament have failed in their 
operation, and I suspect that most of 
the attempts which will be made here- 
after will be equally unsuccessful. The 
question of weights and measures is a 
different one; it is simple; you can re- 
duce it to an accurate standard ; and 
Parliament can accomplish something. 
The Report of the Commission will soon 
be made; and it is, I believe, the in- 
tention of the Government, as it would 
be my own disposition, when it is made, 
to take such steps as may appear best, 
with a view to asking Parliament for 
fresh legislation on this subject. I shall 
be glad if, after this answer and expla- 
nation, the noble Lord may not deem it 
necessary to press the Motion which he 
has placed on the Notice Paper. 

Mr. BENTINCK said,.the House and 
the country ought to feel obliged to the 
noble Lord (Lord Eustace Cecil) for the 
way in which he had brought the ques- 
tion forward; but he did not r the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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President of the Board of Trade as satis- 
factory. Every householder must have 
felt extreme difficulty in obtaining arti- 
cles of food that were not more or less 
adulterated; and, however much the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Pochin) 
might be master of the subject, all the 
speeches he might deliver would not con- 
vince the House that bread without alum 
was not more wholesome than bread 
that contained it. But when the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of tradesmen 
going abroad to avoid inspectors, he 
should remember that in France, and 
other countries, every baker and every 
vendor was under the strict and watchful 
eye of the police; and that a baker in 
France dare no more sell adulterated 
bread than commit an offence against 
the criminal law. The result was, that 
on leaving behind the alum loaf at an 
English port you got excellent bread at 
the first port or station you stopped at in 
France. Again, from the north to the 


south of Italy, as the Prime Minister 
would know, you would find no bread 
adulterated or food tampered with. If 
the Government would inquire into the 
practice of foreign countries as re 8 
the pms of food, they would learn 


a useful lesson which might be applied 
in this country at; a future time with 
great benefit. In attributing adultera- 
tion to Customs duties, the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Pollard-Urquhart) no doubt 
alluded to tea, coffee, and sugar, but he 
forgot that that argument did not apply 
to bread nor to flour, which was as ex- 
tensively adulterated as anything in this 
country. The other day, visiting a 
family in London, who were having 
bread made, he inquired and found that 
the flour was obtained at a distance 
because it was impossible to get it pure 
in the neighbourhood. The taking of 
the duty off wine had not lessened the 
adulteration of that article, and no man 
had more sins on his back than the 
Prime Minister had for taking off the 
duty. Its removal offered a premium to 
foreigners to send to this country every 
kind of poisonous mixture. As to 
weights and measures, why not bring in 
a measure to discriminate between fraud 
and unintentional error? Nothing was 
so unsatisfactory as the arbitrary power 
vested in the magistrates. In the county 
of Cumberland an eminent tradesman, 
who had one large establishment and 
many shops in different districts, was 


Mr. Bentinck 
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discovered to be using weights and mea- 
sures that were, not colourably, but actu- 
ally, false, and when this eminent trades- 
man—who dealt among other things in 
so-called Liberal politics—was before 
the magistrates, and the case was 
proved, they said that really this trades- 
man was such a very respectable man 
it was quite impossible he could have 
known what he was doing, and they did 
not fine him. The protection of the 
ge required that every individual who 

ad false weights should be severely 
punished ; and it would be well if the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade would consider the 
expediency of adopting a mild measure 
of punishment resorted to in France— 
that of compelling the convicted trades- 
man to provide a placard setting forth 
his guilt, and to exhibit it prominently 
in his place of business. In the hope 
that the Government would pay early 
attention to the subject, and bring for- 
ward a measure upon it, he should 
advise his noble Friend to withdraw the 
Motion. 

Mr. PEEK, as one whose business for 
thirty years past had been in the colonial 
markets, which covered the principal 
articles of the breakfast table, had no 
hesitation in saying that, the country 
through, fully a hundred tons of tea as 
imported were retailed, to every pound 
adulterated here. In some minor arti- 
cles a good deal of adulteration, no 
doubt, went on; but the motive was 
extra profit, and very few of the adul- 
terating materials were injurious to 
health. With regard to the punishment 
of persons using false weights and mea- 
sures, he believed it would be unwise to 
increase the penalties, and both unjust 
and cruel to make, as had been sug- 
gested, the punishment imprisonment— 
the clerks to the magistrates, both of 
Middlesex and Surrey, agreeing that in 
fully 80 per cent of the cases brought 
before them, the inaccuracy arose from 
carelessness rather than design. That 
morning above 200 licenses had been 
brought before his petty sessional bench; 
of the very few complaints made through- 
out the expired year, only one was of at 
all a serious a character. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.—QUESTIONS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SELWIN-IBBETSON said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been called to the increased number of 
Railway Accidents during the last few 
months, arising from the enormous traffic 
now carried on by the principal lines? 
He divided accidents on railways into 
two classes—those which arose from cir- 
cumstances in some measure under con- 
trol, and those which occurred in defiance 
of reasonable supervision. At present 
it happened that when a fatal railway 
accident occurred it excited public atten- 
tion but for a few days, a jury inquired 
into the circumstances which led to the 
deaths, sometimes their deliberations 
ended with a simple verdict, and at the 
most one or two of the company’s ser- 
vants were committed on a charge of 
manslaughter. He maintained, however, 
that accidents were, in most cases, the 
fault of the system and not of the servants; 
the lines were gorged with traffic to such 
an extent that the delay of a minute, in 
some instances, would lead to the most 
deplorable results. He had noticed more 
than four-and-twenty accidents had oc- 
curred during the last four months, 
nineteen of which were collisions of 
trains, and eight of these had been 
marked by gross carelessness. But, as 
the House would, perhaps, prefer the 
statistics of a Government Department 
to these collected by an individual, he 
a a digest of the Board of Trade 

eturns of Accidents during the last four 
years. From these, it appeared that the 
collisions far exceeded accidents of other 
descriptions, and that the percentage of 
personal injuries was larger in the case 
of collisions. During 1864, 88 accidents 
of all kinds occurred; 59 of them were 
collisions, and 29 other accidents. The 
ee killed and injured in the col- 
isions numbered 642, and in the other 
accidents 142. In 1865, there were 112 
accidents, of which 69 were collisions, 
and 43 others; the killed and injured in 
consequence of the collisions numbered 
838, and in the other cases 267. In 1866, 
there were 75 accidents, 53 collisions, 
and 22 from other causes ; the killed and 
injured in the one case were 498, and in 
the other 114. In 1867, which was the 
last year dealt with by the Returns as 
yet, 106 accidents occurred, 65 through 
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collisions, and 41 from other causes ; the 
killed and injured in the one case were 
571, and in the other 221. These were 
remarkable facts ; they showed that col- 
lisions were not only more frequent than 
all other kinds of accidents put together, 


| but that they were also more fruitful of 


personal injury. The four years showed 
a total of 246 collisions, as against 135 
other accidents; the killed and injured 
from the collisions numbered 2,549, and 
from accidents through other causes 744, 
giving a proportion of 10} persons in- 
jured by each collision against 5} by 
each accident from other causes. He 
trusted the Government would study 
these statistics, and see what could be 
done to remedy the defects in our rail- 
way system, of which they were the re- 
sult. In conclusion, he asked whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
do anything with a view to regulate such 
traffic, so as to give greater security to 
passengers; and, if not, whether they 
would grant a Select Committee to in- 
quire as to the best method of regulating 
such traffic, either by the establishment 
of a separate line for the conveyance of 
goods, or by a compulsory system of 
telegraphic signals ? 


ACCIDENTS IN THE CARDIFF DOCKS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. CANDLISH called the attention 
of the House to the great loss of life by 
drowning in the Bute Docks at Cardiff. 
Though the Notice which he had put on 
the Paper was limited to the Bute Docks, 
the facts he had to bring forward applied 
to the whole of Cardiff harbour. From 
1862 to 1868, both inclusive, no fewer 
than 208 human beings had lost their 
lives by drowning at Cardiff, which was 
nearly at the rate of 30 a year. In 
1862, 21 persons were drowned ; in 1863, 
24; in 1864, 30; in 1865, 32; in 1866, 
37; in 1867, 34; and in 1868, 30; 
making a total of 208. In some years 
every month had its human sacrifices. 
He would ask was there anything spe- 
cial in Cardiff from which this loss of 
life must necessarily result? He was in- 
formed that there was nothing like it 
even in London or Liverpool. One of 
the causes he was told was that there 
were no railings or chains by the water’s 
edge, and again and again people walked 


over into the water. Another cause was 


that in one of the docks there was not a 
single light; in another the lighting was 
2B 
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very imperfect, and in both there was 
want of watching. Again, the coals 
= there gave off a light kind of dust 
which lay alike on the water and the 
ground, and the consequence was that 

eople mistook the one for the other. 

e question was whether this loss of 
life was preventible. He did not sup- 
pose that any precaution which could be 
adopted would prevent the loss of some 
lives wherever there was work and water, 
but he believed there was a preventible 
loss here, and that either the Government 
or the House, which had given power to 
construct these docks, ought to see that 
proper arrangements were made for the 
preservation of life. Many of the acci- 
dents, he was told, might be prevented 
by means of a moveable chain, which 
could be taken away when men were at 
their work, and by better lighting; but 
it was for the parties concerned to devise 
the necessary preventives. 

Cotonet STUART said, he was not 
prepared to admit, especially upon the 
very short notice which his hon. Friend 
had given, the accuracy of the statistics 
which he had quoted. He could assure 
the House that the managers of the 
docks were quite alive to their responsi- 
bility, and would be glad to take every 
possible precaution, for they had always 
exerted themselves to the utmost to pre- 
vent those calamitous accidents which 
were almost unavoidable in the case of 
docks. Believing that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Notice referred only to the Bute 
Docks, he had not made any inquiry as 
to the other docks, but he found that in 
1867 the deaths by accident in the Bute 
Docks were only twenty-one, of which 
five took place by day, and three or 
four were ‘‘females” and supposed to 
be suicides ; and as about 60,000 sailors 
entered the docks in that year, that was 
an average of about one casualty to 
5,000 sailors. In 1868 the average was 
greater. In consequence of some ex- 
tensive works which were going on, the 
number of sailors that entered was only 
54,000, but the casualties were as one 
to every 3,200 sailors. He could assure 
the House that the proprietors of the 
Cardiff Docks would be most happy if 
the Board of Trade would assist them 
in carrying out measures for the greater 
preservation of life in future. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The Question that 
has been put to me by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Candlish) I take to 
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belong rather to the Home Office, and 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary will probably answer it by-and-by. 
The hon. Gentleman who has brought 
forward the question of railway acci- 
dents appears to me to have based his 
Question and his proposition on a very 
insecure foundation, because he asks me 
whether my attention has been called to 
the increased number of railway acci- 
dents during the last few months, aris- 
ing from the enormous traffic now carried 
on by the principal lines. Now, so far 
as the figures which are before the 
Board of Trade prove, there has been no 
increase in railway accidents; and, in 
fact, if we consider the constant increase 
in the amount of mileage, and the num- 
ber of trains run, and of passengers car- 
ried, it is quite clear that the accidents 
have steadily diminished. Now, these 
are the agus which will perhaps in- 
terest the hon. Gentleman—The a 
of accidents—I do not speak now of in- 
juries to person or loss of life—was, in 
1864, 78; in 1865, 92; in 1866, 69; in 
1867, 95; and in 1868, 87. These are 
accidents that were more or less con- 
siderable, and the number, though it 
varies to some extent, does not show 


anything like the increase to which the 
hon. Gentleman has called the attention 


of the House. Well, the passengers 
killed in 1864 were 14; in 1865, 22; in 
1866, 15; and in 1867, 19. Then we 
come to the extraordinary accident at 
Abergele of which, I believe the hon. 
Gentleman himself was a witness, in 
which thirty-one persons lost their lives, 
and yet the whole number of passengers 
killed in 1868 was forty, so that, deducting 
that accident, the whole number of lives 
lost during the year besides was only nine, 
An accident of the kind that occurred at 
Abergele, grievous and horrible as it is, 
should not be taken into consideration in 
looking at the figures and the averages. 
The number of persons injured stands 
thus—in 1864, 697; in 1865, 1,034; in 
1866, 540; in 1867, 689; and in 1868, 519. 
Therefore, the number of persons injured 
in railway trains in 1868 was lower than 
in any of the previous four years, and 
that notwithstanding the increase of 
carriage and trains, and the enormous 
increase constantly occurring in the mile- 

e and number of persons travelling. 

at loss of life, I ought to state, does 
not include the servants of the com- 
panies, nor does it include trespassers, 
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it includes merely passengers who have 
been killed by circumstances over which 
they had no control, and, as it may be 
said, either by accident or the fault of the 
companies. The House will see, if I next 
give them some figures as to the increase 
of passengers, how much better this ac- 
count shows than it does as I have read it. 
In 1857 the number of passengers car- 
ried (exclusive of season tickets) was in 
round numbers 139,000,000; in 1864 it 
was 229,000,000; in 1865, 251,000,000 ; 
in 1866, 274,000,000; and in 1867, 
287,000,000. The Return for the last 
year has not yet been furnished. But, 
notwithstanding that enormous increase 
in the number of persons carried, the 
number who lost their lives is almost 
stationary; while the number injured 
has really fallen off. Therefore, looking 
at the whole case, there is nothing to 
create alarm in regard to this question. 
The hon. Gentleman asks whether the 
Government will do anything more to 
regulate this traffic, and give ter 
security to passengers? I think I have 
shown that there is no diminution of 
security so far as the go; and 


the hon. Member must know that there 
has been almost any amount of legisla- 


tion heretofore with the view of in some 
way or other giving the Board of Trade 
power to interfere with the railway com- 
panies. My own impression—and it is 
also the impression of the most skilled 
and most experienced gentlemen in the 
Department with which I am connected 
—is that it would be a very perilous 
thing, and one not good for the public, 
to add continually to this interference 
with railways on the part of the Board 
of Trade, because you take from them 
some of the responsibility which ought 
to attach to them; and you ask me, or 
those who are assisting me in that De- 

ent, to regulate that which no man 
in it can know one-hundreth part as 
much about as the actual managers and 
directors of these railways. But then 
there comes this other question— What 
are the inducements which the com- 
panies now have to afford security to 
pr ey and prevent accidents ? 
I will give the House two or three 
figures that are to me most astonishing, 
although I had before an opinion that 
the inducements for the good manage- 
ment of their lines were very great on 
the part of the companies. By the force 
of law passengers who are injured on 
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may and the friends of those who 
are killed, can claim compensation from 
the companies on whose lines the ac- 
cidents by which they suffered have ha 
pened. Now, in the year 1865, the 
compensation paid for these personal in- 
juries alone amounted to more than 
£333,000, while the amount paid for 

done to goods in the same year 
was £115,000. 1866, the sum paid 
as compensation for personal injuries 
was £306,000, and for damage to goods 
£178,000. In 1867, the compensation 
for personal injuries was £347,000, and 
the amount paid for damages to ang 
£166,000. us the total amount of com- 
pensation paid in each year was—in 1865, 
£449,000; in 1866, £484,000; and in 
1867, £513,000. The Returns for 1868 
are not yet furnished, and therefore I 
am unable to give them to the House. 
Let the House bear in mind that there 
is this enormous expense to the companies 
of more than £500,000 annually, which 
is equal to a capital sum of from 
£10,000,000 to £15,000,000. In ad- 
dition to that there are law expenses to 
a very large amount. I ask, then, is 
it possible for Parliament to pass any 
law which shall add to the force of this 
great argument acting on railway di- 
rectors and managers with the view to 
induce them to give the greatest pos- 
sible security to the passengers and goods 
travelling on their lines? The London 
and North Western Company paid in 
1867 not less than £86,000 for personal 
injuries alone. And, without wishing 
to give any additional authority to m 
opinion on account of the office which I 
hold—for I am now only expressing 
the opinion I have entertained for years 
past—I venture to say that the law itself 
as it stands, without limit of compensa- 
tion, is a law of very questionable cha- 
racter ; and I think, further, that neither 
the Press, nor juries, nor the public are 
disposed to give the credit which is due to 
the managers of the great lines of railway 
in thiskingdom. My own belief is that, 
owing so much as we do to them, and 
considering their vast expenditure of 
capital, with the service they render to 
the public, we might, on many occasions, 
take a fairer view of the conduct and 
the success of railway management than 
we are accustomed to do in this country. 
The hon. Member asked, further, whe- 
ther the Government would not grant a 
Select Committee— 
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“To inquire as to the best method of regulating 
such traffic, either by the establishment of a se- 
parate line for the conveyance of goods, or by a 
compulsory system of telegraphic signals ?” 


I think the hon. Member can hardly 
suppose that it would be possible for 
a Committee to recommend, or for 
Parliament to insist on, the formation 
of separate lines for the conveyance of 
goods. As the lines become more and 
more crowded, in some circumstances it 
is possible that recourse may be had to 
other lines. The London and North 
Western Company have, for some miles, 
another line out of London; and that 
example may, perhaps, be followed else- 
where. But when you consider the diffi- 
culty which many of these companies are 
now under in regard to capital, I think 
it would be throwing away the time and 
labour of a Committee to ask it to in- 
vestigate a question like that. With re- 
spect to a compulsory system of tele- 
graphic signals, these signals are, I 
think, universal on the lines; they are, 
as far as I understand, very complete ; 
and if the Board of Trade or any Act of 
Parliament were to interfere with a matter 
so delicate and minute in the manage- 
ment and arrangements of railways as 
that, I think that in all probability it 
would do ten times more harm than 
good. I hope, then, that the statement 
I have made may not only be deemed 
a sufficient answer to the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman, but may do somethin 
to allay the fears which have been creat 
among those who have not examined 
the facts, and which no doubt give a 
shock to the nerves of many persons who 
travel by railway. For myself, I agree 
very much with those connected with 
railways when they say that there is no 
place in which a man can put himself 
where he can remain so long and go so 
far without taking any harm as in a 
first-class railway carriage. 

Mr. BRUCE: In answer to the ap- 
peal of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Candlish), I think I need hardly 
assure him that the Home Office has no 
power of direct interference in cases 
such as that which he has brought under 


the notice of the House. I have no 


doubt that the facts he has mentioned 
will cause the attention of the local 
authorities of Cardiff and of the pro- 
prietors of the Bute Docks to be directed 
to the many accidents which happen 
there, whether they are or are not as 
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numerous as he has stated. But under 
the circumstances it will be my duty to 
communicate with the local authorities, 
and to call their attention to the facts to 
which the hon. Gentleman has referred ; 
and I hope the result will be that steps 
will be taken for affording security to 
human life in these docks. 


IRELAND—APPOINTMENT OF SIR E. R, 
WETHERALL.—QUESTION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


CoronEL GREVILLE-NUGENT rose 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
the Question of which he had given no- 
tice respecting the appointment of the 
late Government, on the eve of their re- 
signation, of Colonel Sir E. R. Wetherall 
as Under Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The hon. and gallant Member 
said, he did not find fault with the late 
Government for accepting the resigna- 
tion of Sir Thomas Larcom, but with the 
mode in which they had appointed his 
successor. He took exception to that 
appointment, first, because it had been 
made permanent, and next, because it 
was held by a military man-—a system 
being thereby introduced into Ireland 
quite the opposite of that which pre- 
vailed in England and Scotland. Pro- 
bably his right hon Friend had made in- 
quiries into the subject since notice of 
his Question had been given, and would 
be able to inform them how, when, and 
for what reason that appointment was 
made permanent. For a period of 
eighteen years, or from 1835 to 1853, 
he found that under the successive Ad- 
ministrations which held Office in this 
country the appointment of Under Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land was, like that of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, a political office, which changed 
its occupant with the change of Govern- 
ment itself, and it was not until after 
that date that it became permanent. In 
1835, when Lord Melbeurne was Prime 
Minister, Lord Normanby was Lord 
Lieutenant, and Mr. Drummond was 
Under Secretary, and on his death in 
1840 he was succeeded by Mr. Norman 
M‘Donald. In 1841 Sir Robert Peel 
appointed Lord De Grey Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and Mr. Edward Lucas Under 
Secretary, and before Sir Robert Peel left 
Office Mr. Pennefather held the Under 
Secretaryship forayear. In 1846, when 

















Lord John Russell was Prime Minister, 
Lord Bessborough was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant, and Sir Thomas Reding- 
ton the Under Secretary. In 1852 Lord 
Derby appointed the 1 of Eglinton 
Lord Lieutenant, and Mr. Wynne Under 
Secretary ; and the Earl of Aberdeen, in 
June, 1853, appointed the Earl of St. 
Germans Lo ieutenant, and Colonel 
Larcom Under Secretary. It was con- 
sidered in 1835 that it would be advan- 
tageous for the country if the office were 
made a political one, and that the per- 
son filling it should be in unison with 
the Government of the day. The objec- 
tion to the appointment being made per- 
manent was one of long standing amon; 

many of the Gentlemen who re sac 
Irish constituencies; indeed, he might 
say that almost all the Irish Members 
entertained a very strong opinion on the 
subject. The present pe mcsnatir did 
not wish to treat Ireland differently from 
the rest of the United Kingdom, and he 
hoped that they would state why a course 
which was in accordance with constitu- 
tional usage, and which had proved very 
beneficial, had been dep from. He 
also objected to the office being con- 
ferred upon a soldier. Sir Edward 
Wetherall was, no doubt, a most meri- 
torious man, but the training he had 
gone through was not of the kind re- 
quired for an Under Secretary for Ire- 
land. He had distinguished himself as 
a soldier in Canada, India, the Crimea, 
and elsewhere, and in 1868 he was taken 
from the Horse Guards and appointed 
to the Under Secretaryship. He (Golonel 
Greville-Nugent) did not deny that Sir 
Edward Wetherall deserved to be re- 
warded for his important professional 
services, but that was a matter that 
ought to have been left to the Horse 
Guards. But the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Colonel Wilson- Patten) might, 
perhaps, allege that in appointing a 
soldier to the office he did not depart 
from the established custom. It was no 
doubt true that Sir Thomas Larcom was 
a soldier, but he was an officer of the 
Engineers, which was a different service 
from the rest of the army, and, besides, 
he was employed by the Board of Works 
in Dublin a8 j on the survey of Ireland 
for a great number of years before he 
was made Under Secretary. There was 
no parallel, therefore, between the ap- 
pointment of Sir Thomas Larcom and 
that of Sir Edward Wetherall. The ap- 
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intment of Mr. Drummond could not 
referred to in justification of the late 


appointment, because Mr. Drummond 
been en on the survey in Ire- 
land, and had been long acquainted 


with the country and the le, and 
had more of their cmbhonsn 3 than an 
other man that had filled the office. 
the Lord Lieutenant required to consult 
a soldier there was the Commander of 
the Forces, who was perfectly compe- 
tent to regulate all the military part of 
the business. An account of the duties 
of the office of Under Secretary was 
oy in a recently published life of 
. Drummond, from which it appeared 
that his functions were exceedingly di- 
versified. For instance, he had to re- 
ceive and reply to a variety of com- 
munications similar to those which were 
addressed to the Home Office in Eng- 
land. He also had to receive con- 
stabulary reports, and to carry on an 
extensive daily correspondence with the 
local and stipendiary magistrates, to 
bring under the notice of the Lord 
Lieutenant all matters of an important 
nature, and to communicate with the 
Chief Secretary and other officers of 
Government. In addition, he was, dur- 
ing the absence of the Viceroy and of 
the Chief Secretary, virtually the Irish 
Government. If it was intended to go- 
vern Ireland in future as it had been 
governed in the past, by all means let a 
soldier be Under Secretary — let the 
country, in fact, be kept under martial 
law; but if they looked to governing 
Ireland as a constituent part of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, let the great offices in its 
Government be placed in the hands of 
civilians changing with the Government 
of the day; and the sooner they made 
this office political the better. In con- 
clusion, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If 
Colonel Sir E. R. Wetherall, appointed 
by the late Government on the eve of 
their resignation as Under Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, is the same person 
whose name appears as Deputy Quarter- 
master Ganenl at the Horse Guards ; 
if the appointment is permanent; and, 
whether the present Government con- 
siders it desirable that the whole Civil 
Administration of Ireland should be un- 
der the control of a Military —_ yw 
ing his appointment independently of the 
Gucusmiaes of the day, instead of a 
civilian, according to the custom which 
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obtains in the Government of England 
at the Home Office ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, my hon. and ant Friend the 
Member for Longford (Colonel Greville- 
Nugent) has thought it his duty to bring 
before the House the question of the 
appointment of Sir Edward Wetherall 
to a very high and important office in 
the Irish Government. Now, I think 
the best thing I can do is to endeavonr 
to give an accurate statement of what 
happened in regard to this matter—a 
statement which, if it be inaccurate in 
any respect, will, no doubt, be corrected 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the Member for North Lancashire (Co- 
lonel Wilson-Patten). For some time 
the late Under Secretary for Ireland, 
Sir Thomas Larcom, had been most 
anxious to resign the arduous office 
which he had filled for so many years 
with so much benefit to the public ser- 
vice. He had, on several occasions, 


offered his resignation to the Earl of 
Mayo, and had more than once been 
persuaded, he believed, by his Lordship, 
to continue to assist him during his 
tenure of the Irish Office, especially 
under the grave circumstances connected 


with the Fenian disturbances with which 
Lord Mayo had to deal. Lord Mayo 
afterwards went to India, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lancashire succeeded him as Chief Secre- 
tary. Sir Thomas Larcom then renewed 
his application for what I may term a 
release from his laborious duties at the 
the Irish Office, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Lancashire 
very naturally protested against being 
deserted at such a time in an office which 
was new to him by a gentleman of such 
immense experience. Sir Thomas Larcom 
accordingly consented to continue in 
office for some weeks longer. Upon re- 
ceiving positive information of Sir 
Thomas Larcom’s determination to re- 
sign his office, the late Government pro- 
ceeded to take measures to find a suc- 
cessor; and the result was the choice of 
Sir Edward Wetherall, a distinguished 
soldier, then filling an important office 
in the Horse Guards, where, I must say, 
the late Government might, in my opi- 
nion, have far more wisely left him, with 
great advantage to the military service 
of this country. Well, the result of the 
inquiries of the Government was to place 
Sir Edward Wetherall in the Irish Office. 


Colonel Greville-Nugent 


{COMMONS} 
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The letter appointing him is dated the 
18th of November, 1868, and he was 
gazetted on the Ist of the following 
month. I sincerely believe that that 
choice was made by the late Government 
with the best possible intentions. They 
did, I believe, endeavour to find the best 
person whose services they could procure 
to fill the important office which was 
vacant, and I am far from imputing to 
them any such impropriety as that of 
creating a vacancy merely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the patronage con- 
nected with the appointment. More than 
that, I am hound to tell my hon. and 
gallant Friend and the House that the 
late Government were perfectly entitled 
to look upon this office as a permanent 
one, inasmuch as it had been placed on 
that footing for some years. I hold in 
my hand a Paper which has been already 
moved for, and which will show my hon. 
and gallant Friend and the House how 
the change in it was made. The fact is 
that this office, which until the year 1834 
or 1835 was a permanent office, was in 
that year accepted by a mar to whom 
my hon. and gallant Friend has paid so 
just a tribute—Mr. Drummond, and con- 
verted into a political appointment, which 
it continued to be until January, 1854. 
At that time a correspondence p 
between the Treasury and Sir John 
Young, who was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in which Sir John Young gave 
reasons to show the Government that it 
was desirable to restore the office to its 
former permanent character, Sir John 
Young writes— 

“Tt is only of late years, since 1834, that the 
practice has grown up of considering this office 
political, and to be filled up by a gentleman at- 
tached to the party in power. There is nothing 
in the duties assigned to the office which invests 
it with this character ; on the contrary, it is of 
moment that the business chiefly connected with 
the local administration of justice, the supervision 
of the constabulary, and the regular routine of 
the Executive Government, in its details, should, 
as far as possible, be dissevered from party and 
political influence, and be understood to be held 
by an officer not interested in, nor even liable to 
the suspicion of such influence,” 

The question, therefore, was considered 
on its merits at the time, and the Paper 
which I hold in my hand contains 4 
Treasury Minute embodying the views 
of the Government on the subject, and 
placing the office on a permanent foot- 
ing. that footing it has been filled 
by Sir Thomas Larcom, under ve 
changes of Government, until the other 
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day; and upon that footing there can be 
no doubt the late Government were jus- 
tified in filling it up. Having said thus 
much, I feel bound to add that the late 
Government seem to me to have com- 
mitted in this matter two very serious 
errors of judgment. One of those errors 
of judgment relates to the time at which 
the appointment was made; the other 
to the quarter to which they resorted for 
a successor to Sir Thomas Larcom as 
Under Secretary for Ireland. As to the 
time, I think it was a mistake that a Go- 
vernment in a position which I may call 
in extremis should have filled up an ap- 
pointment of such vital importance to 
the Irish Government at a moment when, 
indeed the responsibility of the choice 
was theirs, but when the advantages or 
disadvan 
were to fall entirely on their successors. 
I think it would have been a wiser 
course, and one far more advantageous 
to the public service to have pursued, if 
the late Government had endeavoured to 
induce Sir Thomas Larcom to continue 
in his office a little longer, and had not 
exposed the new Government to the in- 
evitable disadvan of coming into 
Office with a new Under Secretary en- 
tirely unversed in the duties of his De- 
partment. So much for the matter of 
time ; and with respect to the other 
point, relating to what I also ventured 
to call a grave error of judgment, I must 
say that it appears to me to have been a 
grave error of policy as well to have re- 
course to the om Guards and to re- 
move from the Horse Guards to Dublin 
a gentleman who, however eminent he 
may be as a soldier—and we all know 
that in that oaney he is both eminent 
and experienced—yet had never any ex- 


perience either of civil affairs in general 


or of the ernment of Ireland in par- 
ticular. Such a choice I cannot look 
upon as having been wise either in Sir 
Edward Wetherall’s own interests or in 
the interests of the country. My hon. 
Friend has observed that Sir Thomas 
Larcom was a soldier in name, and I 
have no doubt that if he had remained 
in the military profession he would have 
been both a gallant and successful sol- 


dier. But not to say that he belonged to | 
‘tion which is due to a distinguished man 


that branch of the military service which 
is most civilian in its character, it is idle 
to contend that he was a military man 


for any practical purpose when he was |j 


appointed Under for Ireland. 


resulting from that choice | i 
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The truth is that he was for many years 
of his useful and active life 
in the civil service of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and that for the last six years pre- 
vious to his appointment he was em- 
or under the Irish Board of Works. 
ese reasons are, in fact, specially em- 
bodied in the Treasury Minute as rea- 
sons for his appointment at the time. 
The fact then remains that the choice of 
the late Government fell on a distin- 
guished soldier who had not any of those 
advan or any of that civil experi- 
ence which were possessed by his prede- 
cessor. I am constrained to say, in an- 
swer to the last pert of the Question of 
my hon. and gallant Friend, that the 
present Government do not, as a matter 
of — le or of general rule, consider 
it desirable that this important civil ap- 
pointment in Ireland should be held by 
a military man ; but that, upon the con- 
trary, they look upon it as necessary for 
the public service in Ireland that, both 
in respect of its practical effect on that 
service and the impression which may be 
produced on the public mind in that 
country, the rule should be that this 
high civil office should be filled by a 
civilian, according to the custom which 
obtains in the Government of England 
at the Home Office. Having said thus 
much with respect to the general view 
which the present Government take in 
regard to this office, I have simply to 
add a few words as to the view which 
they take with respect to this ge 
appointment. In the first place, the 
resent Government are not responsible 
or the choice which was made by the 
late Government, who were, strictly 
speaking, entitled to fill up a vacancy 
which they had not created. In the 
next place, I have to state that, in the 
opinion of the present Government, the 
very greatest consideration is due to the 
ant officer whose case is now before 
the House. The Government feel sure 
that Sir Edward Wetherall is wholly 
blameless in the matter. They feel that 
he has done nothing whatever which 
could be regarded as unworthy of his 
high character and position, and nothing 
which could disentitle him to receive 
that equitable and favourable considera- 


who, I cannot but think has been placed 
in a false position. But, carefully sub- 
ject to these considerations, I have to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government are 
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of opinion that the tenure of this high 
civil office in Ireland by a military officer 
ought not to be treated by them as a 
fixed and permanent arrangement, and 
they hold P sme sm entirely free to take 
such opportunities as may present them- 
selves of offering Sir Edward Wetherall 
such important military or other employ- 
ment as may be suitable to his rank and 
claims, and call upon him to accept that 
employment. That being the view taken 
by the Government of their duty in this 
matter, I have only to add that there is 
nothing which I have said with regard 
to any part of this transaction which 
ought to be or can be regarded as in the 
slightest degree impairing or affecting 
the character or reputation of Sir Edward 
Wetherall. 

Cotonen WILSON-PATTEN : Sir, 
my right hon. Friend has made so fair a 
defence of the conduct of the late Go- 
vernment on this matter that he has left 
me very little to say on the subject. It 


is, I hope, unnecessary for me to corro- 
borate his statement, but I may be 
allowed to observe that I do not believe 
an appointment was ever made by any 
Government so little open to unworthy 
imputations as that of Sir Edward 


Wetherall. It was, I must confess, a 
deep source of grief to find that that 
appointment was treated by the Irish 
press and public, totally ignorant as they 
were of the circumstances under which 
it was made, in a manner which was 
calculated to give great pain to one of 
the most upright and honourable men in 
Her Majesty’s service. The same ob- 
servation applies to the remarks which 
have emanated from the same quarters 
in reference to Sir Thomas Larcom. The 
conduct of that gentleman has been 


misrepresented in every sort of way.. 


Belonging to the political amd to which 
my right hon. Friend belongs, he was 
accused of betraying the interests of that 
party by not retaining his appointment 
until they acceded to power, and had an 
opportunity afforded them of naming his 
successor. That part of the case my 
right hon. Friend has entirely cleared 
up. He knows very well that Sir Thomas 
Larcom tendered his resignation to us 
over and over again, and that he was 
requested to remain in the post which 
he occupied. It was indeed with the 
greatest surprise that I learned, almost 
the first day I arrived in Ireland, from 
Sir Thomas Larcom that it was his in- 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 


{COMMONS} 
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tention to resi I appeal to my right 
hon. Friend, who knows the duties of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, to judge 
what would be the position in which I 
should be placed if he had at once carried 
out that intention. I did my utmost to 
endeavour to induce him to retain his 
office until I became better acquainted 
with the duties on the discharge of which 
I had only just entered. He kindly 
acceded to that request, and the only 
return he met with from the press in 
Ireland was being accused of being 
actuated by unworthy motives, although 
nothing could be more honourable or 
straightforward than his conduct. I 
must say as much with re to Sir 
Edward Wetherall, and I will only add 
to the statement of my right hon. Friend 
a few particulars in defence of the Go- 
vernment of which I was a member. 
As soon as I knew that Sir Thomas 
Larcom intended to resign I consulted 
the Lord Lieutenant as to the appoint- 
ment of his successor. We were unani- 
mous in agreeing that the appointment 
should be made without the slightest 
reference to political considerations, and 
I can also assure my right hon. Friend 
that we felt it our duty to appoint a man 
who would be agreeable to our successors 
in Office. These were the motives which 
actuated the Lord Lieutenant the Earl 
of Mayo and myself with respect to 
Sir Edward Wetherall, and I think in 
the last respect I have mentioned we 
have succeeded to the utmost of our am- 
bition, for I believe my right hon. Friend 
will say that in the short experience he 
has had of Sir Edward Wetherall, that 
officer devotes himself to the disch of 
his business, free from all political bias. 
That, at least, was the character given of 
him when we were considering who to 
appoint, and I believe Sir Edward 
Wetherall has acted strictly up to that 
character since he has filled the office. 
Ican only say that neither the Lord 
Lieutenant nor myself had the slightest 
revious acquaintance with Sir Edward 
etherall. I did not know him even 
by sight until the moment when, by the 
Lord Lieutenant’s direction, I offered 
him the office. In our choice we were 
entirely — by the high character 
we had of Sir Edward Wetherall from 
several quarters. We inquired in many, 
civil and military, and heard in all so 
ary a report of Sir Edward Wetherall 
at at length we fixed upon him. The 
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fact of his being a military man came 
under our consideration, and no doubt 
we did feel that it was a question upon 
which some difference of opinion might 
exist. But that consideration was quite 
overborne by the other recommendations 
we had of Sir Edward Wetherall. My 
right hon. Friend isin error in supposing 
that Sir Edward Wetherall’s duties have 
been always entirely of a military 
character, for he has been in Ireland 
and has been consulted by the Executive 
upon matters connected with the Govern- 
ment. But now as to the policy of ap- 

inting a military man at all; 1 confess 

was surprised to hear it stated that it 
was in accordance with the practice in 
this country a civilian should always be 
chosen for a civil office. Why, who was 
the last political Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department? A 
distinguished military officer (Sir James 
Fergusson); and if my right hon. 
Friend will look through all the civil 
appointments of other Governments he 
wil find that, beginning with the Duke 
of Wellington, no difference has been 
made in filling those appointments 
whether by military men or civilians. I 
was surprised, then, to hear my right 
hon. Friend agree with so false a state- 
ment as that contained in the Question 
on the Paper. 

CotoneL GREVILLE-NUGENT com- 
plained of this reference to the Question 
as containing a false statement. 

CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN: I in- 
tended no offence, but the Question in- 
sinuates that it is contrary to the rule of 
the English Civil Service that an Under 
Secretary should be a military man, and 
I controvert that statement. My right 
hon. Friend says that Sir Thomas Larcom 
was only an Engineer officer, and was not 
really a military man. Then, I want to 
know how it was that my right hon. 
Friend and the Government with which 
he was connected so often consulted Sir 
Thomas Larcom upon military matters ? 
The fact that time after time various 
Governments in Ireland have so con- 
sulted him is unanswerable as showing 
that the late Under Secretary was really 
regarded as a military officer; and yet 
when another military officer is made 
Under Secretary in his place, objection 
is taken to the appointment upon politi- 
cal grounds in oo Sey and om 
officer opposite (Colonel Greville- ugent) 
says that Ireland is to be under marti 
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law. We do not consider ourselves under 
martial law in land when a military 
man is chosen to such a post, and the 

t officer must have got this idea 

m some extraordinary quarter. I con- 
tend that the post is one which may be 
filled equally well by either a civilian or 
a military man ; and if, in either case, the 
person occupying that post chooses to 
act unconstitutionally the gallant officer 
knows that he would not be allowed to 
retain it many hours longer. I was sur- 
prised, then, at the insinuation made 
against Sir Edward Wetherall that he 
would take an unworthy advantage of 
his position. 

Coronet GREVILLE-NUGENT: I 
never made any charge against Sir 
Edward Wetherall; I simply objected to 
the appointment of a soldier to this office. 

CotoneL WILSON-PATTEN : Then, 
what did the gallant officer mean by 
saying that Ireland would be under mar- 
tial law because Sir Edward Wetherall 
was Under Secretary ? 

CotonseL GREVILLE-NUGENT: I 
never said any such thing. 

CoLoNEL WILSON.PATTEN: Then, 
how did the gallant officer intend to 
argue that Ireland was to be brought 
under martial law ? 

Coronet GREVILLE-NUGENT: I 
objected to the system of military ap- 
pointments to such offices. 

CoroneEL WILSON-PATTEN: The 
Government will, of course, deal with 
this question as they think fit, on their 
own responsibility. All I can say is that 
Sir Thomas Larcom was a military man, 
and he remained in this office under 
seven. different Governments, three Con- 
servative and four Liberal ; and now for 
the first time it has been objected that a 
military man ought not to succeed him, 
because, forsooth, of the distinction be- 
tween the engineering branch of the 
service and that to which Sir Edward 
Wetherall belongs. I think it was quite 
unworthy of the Government to take up 
a position of that kind because there 
seemed to be an opportunity of getting 
rid of an official appointed by the late 

inistry. I will not believe that the 
Government will take the course until I 
see them take it. The appointment was 
made in a most leant. and straight- 
forward manner. And now let me sa 
a word or two as to the period at whic 
it was made. My right hon. Friend says 
that it ought not to have been made so 
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closely upon our leaving Office. Why 
did not the Government act upon the 
same principle when they themselves 
went out of Office? Have we not heard 
of a Lord Lieutenant and several other 
persons appointed only a few days before 
they left ce? The fact is that Sir 
Edward Wetherall’s appointment was 
decided upon before the late Govern- 
ment agreed to go out of Office. It 
astonishes me to be told that under such 
circumstances a Government must leave 
such an appointment to be filled up by 
their opponents on taking Office. Cer- 
tainly 1 have not had much experience 
in Office, but I have been many years a 
Member of this House, and to me these 
are quite new ideas. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE : 
I said it would have been more advan- 
tageous to the public service had the 
appointment been delayed. 

oLonEL WILSON-PATTEN: My 

right hon. Friend said it was injudi- 
cious. If the appointment ought to have 
been delayed, will my right hon. Friend, 
when the present Government go out of 
Office, fix a time after which they will 
fill up no offices, but will leave all ap- 
pointments to their successors? If my 
right hon. Friend is ready to give such 
an undertaking, I can understand and 
respect his present scruples. As it is, I 
cannot understand them at all. It is, I 
believe, an invariable practice that all 
the vacancies which occur within a 
reasonable time before the resignation 
of a Government are filled up by that 
Government; and I think that if my 
right hon. Friend will only move for a 
Return of the number of appointments 
so filled up within the three weeks be- 
fore the last six or seven Governments 
have left Office, he will find that he can- 
not support the imputation he has cast 
upon the late Government. Sir, the ob- 
ject I had in rising was to do justice to 
two most distinguished men: As for 
myself, I have had a brief experience in 
Ireland, and it is possible that I may 
have made mistakes there; but I shall 
always be of opinion that I have taken 

art in recommending one of the most 

istinguished men ever appointed to Office 
in this country, and I venture to add that 
when my right hon. Friend knows Sir 
Edward Wetherall better, he will agree 
with me that seldom, within his expe- 
— has so good an appointment been 
made. 


Colonel Wilson-Patten 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Tmight, Sir, have 
been very well contented, r the tem- 
perate, careful, and able statement of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to leave 
the matter where he left it. But some 
expressions fell from my right hon. and 
gallant Friend opposite (Colonel Wilson- 
Patten), which require some notice by 
me. My right hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite has heard the admission of my 
right hon. Friend near me (the Chief 
Secretary )—an admission freely made on 
this side of the House—that in this case 
there was no imputation of motives what- 
ever. In fact, the character of my right 
hon. and gallant Friend was on that 
subject quite a sufficient guarantee. But, 
having regard to his high character and 
position in this House, it was frankly 
admitted by my right hon. Friend that 
no imputation of that kind could for a 


moment stand. Yet my right hon. and 
gallant Friend gave us distinctly to 
understand—I think I am giving the 
recise effect of his words—that if Her 
ajesty’s Government thought fit to act 


upon the principles laid down by the 
Chief Secretary—namely, that it was not 
desirable that a soldier, never having 
had experience of civil business, should 
be the permanent Under Secretary in 
Ireland; and if they should make some 
arrangement which would give to Sir 
Edward Wetherall an appointment else- 
where, the only motive which could be 
ascribed to us was, that we took this 
course because an opportunity was offered 
of getting a gentleman out of Office who 
had been put there by the late Govern- 
ment. 

Coronet WILSON-PATTEN: I do 
not think I said that. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am glad to 
think I may have misunderstood my 
right hon. and gallant Friend. 

Coronet WILSON-PATTEN: If I 
said so, I withdraw the expression, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I was sure that 
my right hon. and gallant Friend must 
have made that imputation inadvertently. 
Well, Sir, I must ney eae 
support the propositions of my right hon. 
Friend —en i am distinctly of opi- 
nion that it is a wise and judicious mea- 
sure by which the Under Secretaryship 
in Ireland has been made a anent 
office. The delicacy of the work of the 
Executive Government in Ireland is ex- 
treme, and it is exceedingly necessary 
that there should be some person of great 














experience, authority, and capacity who 
should be able to carry on the tra itions 
of civil government from one political 


Administration to another. I was at 
the Treasury when the office was made 
permanent, and I do not in the least 
regret having been a party to that ar- 
rangement. So far I am at one with 
my right hon. Friend opposite, and so 
far I differ from my hon. and gallant 
Friend near me (Colonel Greville- 
Nugent), for he holds that the office 
ought to be a fluctuating one, and 
to change with the Government. I feel 
obliged, however, to demur to the pleas 
offered in justifiction by my right hon. 
Friend opposite in the present instance. 
In the first place, he thinks that the 
objection taken by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland is, that no Government likely 
to go out of Office ought to make any 
appointment whatever. My right hon. 
Friend did not lay down any proposition 
so absurd. It may be that it is very 
proper to make some appointments on 
the eve of quitting Office. It may be 
that is an error to make other appoint- 
ments. The only question is—was this 
an appointment which it was wise for a 
Government to make on the very eve of 
quitting Office? It is not any general 
rule, but it is the 
appointments on whi 
founded. My right hon. Frien site 
refers to and claims the practice of Eng- 
land, and says that a distinguished mi- 
litary officer was lately Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department; but 
there is the greatest possible distinction 
between a political and a permanent 
Under Secretary. Not only is there that 
difference, not only has a permanent Un- 
der Secretary in every office duties to 
perform that scarcely attach at all to a 
sea Under Secretary, but my right 
we Friend, when he , of Sir J; —_ 

© m as a distingui military offi- 
pi mr scteber tals for fifteen or 
sixteen years he was an active, able, and 
intelligent Member of this House, con- 
stantly giving attention to the general 
course of its affairs, so that he qualified 
his military habits by a very large civil 
experience. It is not to one circum- 
stance alone, but it is to the combined 
effect of several circumstances we must 
look in judging such a matter as this. 
Sir Thomas m began by being an 
officer of Royal Engineers ; he was reared 
in that corps, from which I venture to 
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say, limited as it is, more persons have 
been selected for civil appointments than 
have been taken for them from all the 
rest of the army; but at an early period 
of his life he left the military profession 
and educated himself for civil duties. 
The combined effect of these two circum- 
stances is to create a difference as wide 
almost as it is possible to conceive be- 
tween these two gentlemen. There is 
no reproach to Sir Edward Wetherall ; 
but I venture to say that an ardent and 
gallant soldier cannot devote the best 
art of his life to military duties without 
osing some of his civil capacities ; for 
the habits of military men tend to give 
them a mode of viewing affairs which is 
a soldier’s and not a civilian’s. But in 
my opinion you commit a slighter error 
in appointing a soldier to be permanent 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in England than in appoint- 
ing him to be permanent Under 
tary in Ireland, for it must be remem- 
bered that the general spirit of govern- 
ment in England is civil, while in Ire- 
land, unhappily, it is already too mili- 
tary. It has been found necessary to 
give to the constabulary a mili cha- 
racter in a much greater degree than is 
desirable in a civilized country enjoying 
litieal freedom. It is on that account 
it is desirable a strong civil influence 
should be brought to bear upon the spirit 
of Irish administration by the appoint- 
ment to the office of permanent Under 
Secretary of a person who has had some 
experience of civilduties. Ithink my right 
hon. Friend opposite overlooked this con- 
sideration—that in case the late Govern- 
ment had not gone out of Office it would 
not have been any great inconvenience 
to them to have postponed the appoint- 
ment for three or four weeks; but in 
making it as they did, they made them- 
selves the ju of who was a fit person 
to advise and support the new Lord 
Lieutenant and the new Chief Secretary ; 
they decided who was to be the prop, 
stay, and adviser of these officers, and 
that at a time when it was well known 
that Irish policy was the cardinal point 
of public affairs, and when, consequently, 
it was of the utmost importance they 
should work with those with whom they 
enjoyed unbroken sympathy. That being 
the case, Ido not think my right hon. 
Friend on this side has overstated the 
matter—while rendering the freest ac- 
knowledgments to the Tate Government 
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in the most important respects—in ven- 
turing to say he considers they have not 
exercised a sound discretion. For my 
part, I must entirely concur with my 
right hon. Friend in all the tribute he 
has rendered to the great merits and the 
high character of Sir Edward Wetherall. 
The anxiety of the Government will be 
to do him no wrong; atthe same time, 
it will be to reconcile that purpose of 
doing no wrong or injustice with the ful- 
filment of their duties to the people of 
Ireland and to the great public interests 
which are at stake. 


ELECTION PETITION JUDGMENTS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT rose to 
call attention— 
“To the situation in which the House of Com- 
mons is placed by the absence of any authentic 
record of the judgments delivered by the Judges 
appointed to try Election Petitions ; which judg- 
ments interpret and declare, without appeal, the 
Law of Parliament, upon which depend the rights 
of the constituencies, the title of their represen- 
tatives, and the constitution of the House of 
Commons.” 
He said, that since he gave this Notice 
he had received a great number of letters 
from different parts of the country which 
indicated that an extraordinary degree 
of interest was taken in this question. 
He did not intend to raise the grave 
and difficult question of the policy of 
the change recently made in the tri- 
bunal for deciding election petitions. 
Whether it would ultimately turn out 
that the Lord Chief Justice was right 
when he earnestly protested against the 
scheme adopted last Session, or whe- 
ther the House of Commons was right 
when, by a self-denying ordinance— 
which he might almost describe in the 
words of the great Italian poet, when he 
spoke of ‘‘the men who through timidity 
made the great refusal”’—it came to the 
conclusion that it was unfit to be the 
judge of its own privilege, was a ques- 
tion he would not ask the House to 
discuss or decide ; that must be deter- 
mined by the experience of the future. 
Neither did he intend to raise a question 
as to the propriety of any particular de- 
cision. If anyone was disposed to criti- 
cise those decisions he was not that per- 
son. Assuming the propriety of the 
change of the tribunal and the absolute 
justice of its decisions, the point to which 

e wished to call attention was the sit- 
Mr. Gladstone 
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uation in which the House was placed 
by the change which had been enacted. 
Formerly, a Committee of the House 
fulfilled the office of jury ; it gave a deci- 
sion upon a particular case; it was no 
doubt to a certain degree governed by 
the precedents of the past; but it was 
also at liberty to decide de novo upon the 
law as it stood. As soon however as we 
placed the decision of election petitions 
in the hands of the Judges we arrived at 
a new state of things; we got into a 
region very well known to lawyers, and 
partially known to laymen—the region 
known by the name of Judge-made law ; 
when the Judges proceeded to interpret 
the law, they in fact made the law which 
they declared. The privileges of Par- 
liament and of the constituencies were 
now in the hands of the Judges, and yet 
the House of Commons was absolutely 
ignorant of their declaration of the law. 
The other day the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, when asked the 
question, did not even know whether 
notes had been taken of the judgments, 
which, being declarations of the law, 
were the making a law; and the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think it was 
immaterial whether we had them or not. 
With that view he could not concur, for, 
as the Judges had the power of deciding 
on the composition of the House, and of 
determining, as had been done in one 
case, that an individual should not be 
entitled to sit in it for seven years, it 
seemed to him it was of the first import- 
ance that the House should know the 
grounds on which their decisions were 
based. The furnishing the House with 
the Report without the judgments was 
like supplying them with the mere decree 
of a Judge of the Court of Chancery. 
The public would never be content with 
the mere decrees given in courts of 
law ; the decisions were taken down by 
skilled professional reporters, and their 
reports were authoritative; they were 
regarded in the light of law, and for the 
future they governed the law. Now, 
they knew that Her Majesty’s Judges, 
before whom these petitions were tried, 
had exercised a very wise discretion, 
and, in the knowledge that the public 
would expect the reasons for their deci- 
sions to be given, they had entered into 
these reasons at length. In spite of that, 
however, they were told that the deci- 
sions were not to be laid upon the table. 
This, too, was the more surprising, inas- 
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much as the evidence taken at the trial 
of these petitions was forthcoming. In 
the Bradford case, which was one of 
great interest, they had a great mass of 
evidence, but where was the law? He 
could not understand why the decisions 
should not be laid on the table, especiall 

as in one case—that of Bewdley—bo 

the evidence and the judgment had been 
placed before them. e understood 
that notes of these decisions had been 
taken, and consequently they could with- 
out difficulty be supplied. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the statutes passed in the 
House of Commons were sent to West- 
minster Hall to be made intelligible. 
When the Statute of Frauds was said by 
Lord Nottingham to be worth a subsidy, 
some one remarked that it would cost a 
subsidy, and the law with which they 
were now dealing might be subject to a | 
similar remark. The Court of Common 
Pleas, in a case with regard to securities 
which came under the provisions of this | 
Act, could not make out what the inten- | 
tion of the Legislature was and after | 
several days’ discussion gave the decision | 
one way, because if it was not given 
that way it must have been given the 
other. The Court of Common Pleas in 
Ireland followed the decision of the 
English court, but acknowledged a pre- 
ference for the other view of the case. 
The result of such a state of things, so 
far as he could observe public opinion, 
was to excite a great deal of alarm and 
dismay. Those in the country who 
desired to see purity of election believed 
that never at any time were we in so 
much danger of suffering from electoral 
corruption. Indeed, they re ed the 
attempts made by the Legislature in 
this direction as cneuhal seeaiiion 
the forts at Spithead, about which we 
had spent so much money and were 
going to spend so much more, of which 
it had been said that, having been put 
up for purposes of defence, they would 
now serve to guide the enemy safe 
through the shoals. In fact, it was 
believed that if a General Election were 
to be held to-morrow, it would be the 
most corrupt ever known in this country. 
He would call the attention of the House 
more particularly to the law relating to 
treating at elections, which was on a 
most unsatisfactory footing. Mr. Rogers, 
in his able book, published last year, 
described the law respecting treating in 
the following terms :— 
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“ Although the 17 & 18 Vict. c. 102, has in 

some respects assimilated bribery and treating, 
there is a wide difference between the nature of 
the two offences, both as regards the candidate 
and the voter. The bribed man votes for the 
candidate whom in his heart, perhaps, he hates or 
despises ; the other follows the impulse of excited 
zeal and votes for him who has recommended 
himself by supposed liberality and hospitality. 
Bribery is directed to obtain the adverse and to 
fix the doubtful voters ; treating is resorted to to 
confirm the good intentions and keep up the 
party zeal of those believed to be already in the 
interest of the candidate. The distinction be- 
tween the two offences is, it will be seen, clearly 
recognized in the above-mentioned Act, by which 
bribery is made an indictable offence, while treat- 
ing is not made criminal, and the penalty imposed 
upon the latter is only half of that attached to 
bribery.” 
That he regarded as a very fair descrip- 
tion of the present state of the law; and 
as long as it continued to remain in such 
a state the public out-of-doors would 
never believe that the House of Com- 
mons were sincere in their desire to put 
an end to treating. He was almost 
afraid of referring to an earlier period of 
English history, as persons who did so 
were supposed to be in their political 
dotage. But, in the first Treating Act, 
in the reign of William III., the matter 
was very differently dealt with. Upon 
that subject Mr. Rogers said— 

“ Treating under this statute, therefore, became 

an offence without reference to its extent, the 
intention of the giver, or its effect on the election. 
The objects of the Legislature, it is imagined, 
were to put an end altogether to treating within 
certain periods, to estop the candidates from 
pleading either moderate or necessary refresh- 
ment, and to take away from the House all discre- 
tion upon the subject which it was found had been 
exercised in an arbitrary and unsatisfactory 
manner.” 
In the later statutes, however, a different 
principle was introduced for the first 
time, and the word “corruptly” was 
introduced ; and thus was swept away 
the effectual prevention which was sup- 
plied by the Act of William. The intro- 
duction of that word, which governed 
the whole of the law in relation to this 
matter, was, in his belief, the cause of 
all the mischief which had excited so 
much well-founded alarm throughout 
the country. Mr. Rogers said— 

“The word ‘corruptly,’ it will be seen, governs 
every clause in this section. What is the precise 
force to be given to this word is by no means 
clear.” 

He had seen with some interest that there 
existed a borough in Ireland where it was 
admitted that the sitting Member had 
spent upwards of £5,000, and had ob- 
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tained only 127 votes, and the question 
was reserved for the Court of Common 
Pleas to determine whether that expen- 
diture had any relation to corruption. 
Such a state of things reminded him of 
a passage in Tristram Shandy, where, 
after a long and learned discussion upon 
the difference between affinity and con- 
sanguinity, Uncle Toby very profoundly 
remarks—‘‘ What you say may be very 
true, still somehow or other, I cannot 
help thinking that a man must be some 
relation to his mother.”” He, in the 
same way, could not perme that 
the connection between the expenditure 
and its object, somehow or other was in 
this case p son Me perceptible. They were 
told that the main point in determining 
these matters was the question of inten- 
tion. He had always understood that 
the doctrine of the law in respect of in- 
tention was that a man was supposed to 
intend the natural consequence of his own 
acts. When a man came toa place he 


had nothing to do with and spent £5,000 
about persons whom he never saw before, 
was it necessary that they should be able 
to dive into his heart before they could 
decide whether the expenditure of the 
money was intended to influence the 


votes of the electors? The whole of the 
evil had undoubtedly arisen from intro- 
ducing the word ‘‘ corruptly” into the 
Act, for the introduction of that word 
had proved nothing short of a mask un- 
der which corruption could be practised 
almost with impunity. There was an- 
other subject on which he was sure 
there existed a deep and painful feeling 
throughout the country, and that was 
the entire failure of the provision to pre- 
vent the collusive withdrawal of peti- 
tions. He had seen in the Lobby a de- 
putation of working-men from a place 
the name of which he would not men- 
tion. They were almost in despair at 
the position in which they were placed. 
He had received a letter from one of 
them, in which it was stated that, with 
the suddenness of a gunshot, a petition 
had been withdrawn which they had 
every reason to believe would have suc- 
ceeded; that 600 or 700 of them had 
memoralized the Judge not to allow it to 
be withdrawn, but he decided that he 
had no power to prevent its withdrawal ; 
and that if the Vues did not, in com- 
pliance with a petition they intended to 
send in, direct a trial of the petition 
there would be a great miscarriage of 
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justice. One of the great scandals of 
the old system was that on the morni 
of the race the favourite was scratched. 
The more me there was - a horse, 
the greater the certainty of its being 
scratched on the morning of the race. 
The more certain a petition was of suc- 
ceeding if it was proceeded with, the 
ter the certainty of its being with- 
wn. From what he had heard he be- 
lieved the new Act had not much im- 
roved matters in that , and he 
elieved that nothing would be accom- 
plished till we had a public prosecutor. 
As he had said before, the failure was 
not the fault of the Judges, but the 
fault of the law they had to administer. 
It was not necessary he should say that 
the Judges had administered the law in 
an impartial and upright manner, and 
with that learning and intelligence 
which belonged to them. He thought 
that the law ought to be amended with- 
out beans and for that reason he had 
ven to bring the question before 
the House, and to ask that, as a prelimi- 
nary, the authoritative declarations of 
the Judges as to the present state of the 
law should be laid before Parliament. 
He was not an admirer of amateur legis- 
lation, and he did not propose to take 
any further step in the matter; but he 
asked Her Majesty’s Government to take 
it in hand and deal with it at once. He 
hoped there was an end of that uncon- 
stitutional interregnum when the Go- 
vernment did not govern, and the Op- 
= did not oppose. We had now a 
vernment with a great majority, and 
which ought to be able to govern; and 
we had an Opposition, which, though 
not so strong as it had been at other 
times, was under able leadership, and 
was able and probably willing to oppose. 
He hoped his right hon. Friend the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment would not tell him that the ques- 
tion was going to be sent to a Com- 
mittee. It embraced only two or three 
short points; and he ventured to say 
that the Attorney General and the Soli- 
citor General could in half an hour pre- 
pare a Bill that would settle the whole 
thing. No Commission was required in 
this case. He was sure that it was a 
subject on which both sides of the House 
were of one mind; and under these cir- 
cumstances he hoped to hear a satis- 
factory statement from his right hon. 
Friend. 
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Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he thought the House was indebted to 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt) for having called attention to 
a matter of such great interest. He 
thought the request of his hon. and 
learned Friend that the decisions of the 
Judges should be laid upon the table was 
a reasonable one; and he was happy to 
say that he believed the Government 
could comply with it. He was informed 
that the official shorthand writers, 
though only required to take notes of 
the evidence, had, in fact, taken notes 
of the ju nts, ments would 
therefore be made to obtain the judg- 
ments in an authentic form, a lay 
them upon the table of the House. 
When they were in the hands of the 
Government and the House it would be 
very proper to consider them with a view 
of seeing what the law was, and whe- 
ther any amendment was required in it. 
He must say he was prepared to go a 
long way with his hon. and learned 
Friend in his anticipation that it would 
be found necessary to amend the law, 
especially as regarded treating; but he 
did not think they would be ogee 
tion to deal with that question till the 
judgments were before them in authentic 
form. He was not so sanguine as to 
concur with his hon. and learned Friend 
in thinking that a Bill to amend the 
law could be prepared in half an hour ; 
and he thought that when his hon. and 
learned Friend had a little more ex- 
perience in that House he would find 
that Bills could not be got through quite 
so rapidly as he seemed to suppose. He 
believed it would not be possible to 
make any amendment which could come 
into operation before the petitions 
already lodged had all been tried; but 
the Government would give their atten- 
tion to the subject at the earliest possible 
moment after the decisions were laid 
upon the table. His hon. and learned 
Friend was under a misapprehension in 
supposing that his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had intimated that he did not 
attach any importance to the production 
of the decisions. What his right hon. 
Friend had said was that he did not 
know whether the Government would 
be able to produce them. As to the a 
intment of a public prosecutor, he 
d not hold out any hope that the Go- 


vernment would be able to deal with 
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SS ote this Session; but it was 
one which had long —— his atten- 
tion. For years he been in favour 
of the appointment of a public prosecu- 
tor, and he hoped the day was not far 
distant when we should have a public 


secutor, as all the nations on the 
mtinent had at present. 


THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES FORSTER rose for 
the purpose of asking Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it is hisintention 
to propose any measure respecting the 
Collection of Taxes similar to that which 
was introduced in the Session of 1864? 
He had received strong representations 
from his constituents as to the hardships 
inflicted upon them by the existing sys- 
— The assessors and collectors were 
no longer appointed by the vestries, but 
by the deal tat office, and it was not 
thought right that the vestries should 
incur responsibility without having 
power in respect of collection. It was 
also stated that more collectors were ap- 
pointed than were required by law or 
than were necessary, the only result 
being that the tax-payers had to pay an 
increased charge. He need not remind 
the House of the extreme inconvenience 
entailed upon tax-payers by their being 
obliged to attend the committees of the 
Local Commissioners. In one case 
brought under his notice a gentleman 
carrying on business in Walsall received 
a summons on a Sunday to attend the 
Commissioners seven miles off at ten 
o’clock next morning, so that he had no 
time to make arrangements to provide 
for his necessary business. He knew of 
another case where a person had been 
fined for non-attendance at a meeting of 
one of these committees, he being con- 
fined to his bed at the time by severe 
illness. Although he stated the reason 
for his non-attendance, he was fined 
£20, in consequence of some vague 
rumour that he had been seen at the 
time at another place. He (Mr. Charles 
Forster) had himself brought the case 
under the notice of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, who, he was bound to say, had 
immediately remitted the fine, but not 
until the person aggrieved had been put 
to considerable inconvenience. In every 
country except England the Government 
undertook the duty of collecting their 
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own taxes. In 1864 the mt First 
Lord of the Treasury brought forward a 
measure to enable the Board of Inland 
Revenue to relieve the tax-payers from 
the burden of collecting their own taxes. 
The scheme of the Bill was a most simple 
one, and met with general approval 
until the third reading, when by some 
unaccountable means it was rejected by 
a majority of 4. He trusted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
signalize his accession to Office by intro- 
ducing a Bill upon the subject calculated 
to relieve the tax-payers from the burden 
they had now to bear. It was just such 
a subject as a Government, havin 
strong support in Parliament, should 
address itself to, and the country had a 
right to expect something at their hands. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: I quite agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Walsall (Mr. Charles Forster), 
as to the great anomaly that is in- 
volved in the manner of collecting these 
taxes. It is perfectly true, as he has 


stated, that the tax-collector is made to 
serve compulsorily, and is appointed 
without his consent being obtained. The 
consequence is that this duty—a most 
important one—is often placed in very 


strange hands. I recollect the present 
First Lord of the Treasury stating to the 
House that within his own knowledge 
the office of tax-collector had been filled 
by a general officer, a retired merchant, 
a captain of a ship, the head of a gram- 
mar school, and a lady. That, I am sure, 
is not the way in which these taxes ought 
to be collected. Again, if any defalca- 
tions occur, which, unfortunately, some- 
times happens, the parish is made liable 
for their amount, which seems to be a 
very great hardship. I will not go into 
detail upon the subject at this hour, 
but I will just read to the House a short 
paragraph from Page 29 of the Report 
which has just been published by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue— 


“In connection with this subject—that is, the 
addition which may be made to the revenue by a 
closer and more careful assessment and collection 
of existing duties—we cannot refrain from repeat- 
ing an often expressed conviction, that the asses- 
sed taxes, if entirely taken out of the hands of 
parochial officers and intrusted to the sole ma- 
nagement of this Department, may be made to 
yield a much larger quota to the income of the 
country than at present. And we believe that 
since we first began to ventilate the subject, a 
great change has taken place in public opinion 
respecting the antiquated, cumbrous, and ineffici- 
ent system absurdly named ‘ self-taxation,’ and 
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that there will be no difficulty now in superseding 
it by a better arrangement.” 
Then there is this note— 

“The following conversation, which really oc- 
curred between a member of this Department and 
a parochial assessor, is worth preserving as an il- 
lustration:—‘ A.—I see that Mr. B. is not in assess- 
ment for either a horse or a carriage, though you 
know that he keeps both.’ Assessor (who is the 
principal butcher of the village)—* Well, Sir, you 
must not be hard on a poor man like me. Mr, 
B. is my best customer, and if I were to charge 
him, after so many years that he has gone on 
without paying any tax, he would give all his 
custom to X. at once.’” 

On these grounds, and on many others, 
which it would take too long to state at 
the present moment, I quite agree with 
the hon. Member for Walsall that some 
alteration should be made in the present 
system of collecting these taxes. But 
then he has himself stated what is the 
main feeling in my mind—namely, that 
an attempt which was made fyur or five 
years ago by much stronger hands than 
mine was most disastrously defeated.— 
eng Forster: Only by 4 votes.] Yes, 

ut 4 is as good as 40. It also seems 
that in this Session we are to concen- 
trate our polemical powers chiefly upon 
one single subject. At the same time 
I do not say that, even under these 
circumstances, I shall not make an 
attempt—I do not pledge myself to do 
it, but I hope to do so—to attack the 
whole or a part of this question during 
the present Session, if I see the least 
opportunity of doing so. The hon. 
Member must not, however, be angry 
with me if this and many other subjects 
worthy of our attention should, from the 
pressure of business, have to stand over 
until another year. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT — CASE OF 
JOHN KENN. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. COLLINS rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the imprisonment 
in York Gaol of John Kenn, aged eighty- 
five, for costs in an action for slander; 
and to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, in the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
power should not be given to the Crown 
to remit in certain cases imprisonment 
for debts of this character? It appeared 
that this old man and his blind and 
almost equally aged wife lived in a cot- 
tage for which they paid 15d. a week at 
Knaresborough, where he had formerly 
been a cowkeeper, but for several years 
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he had given up that i. 
ey possessed an acre of land, and 
managed, by the help of their single 
cow and of the sum of 50s. paid them 
twice a year by Mother Shepherd’s 
Charity, to keep themselves off the poor 
rates. Somehow or another, either he, 
or, as he said, his ‘‘missus” managed to 
get up a quarrel with one of their neigh- 
bours who, knowing them to be penniless, 
commenced an action for slander against 
him in one of the Superior Courts in 
London. Not having the money to en- 
age a solicitor or a barrister in his de- 
ose or to come up to London in person, 
Kenn was obliged to allow judgment to 
go by default, and in September or Oc- 
tober he was arrested and taken to the 
Debtors’ Gaol at York for costs. "Were 
not some means adopted for his release 
this old man would have to rot in gaol, 
and even if he managed to regain his 
freedom he would be placed in a most 
unfortunate position, Tectia his only 
cow had been sold to pay his rent, and 
he was also in danger of being tried as a 
fraudulent bankrupt at the next Assizes. 
There seemed to be no means known to 
the law for effecting his release without 
payment ofthe money. He brought this 
ease before the House in order to avail 
himself of the opportunity it would afford 
him of asking the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether it was not 
desirable that the Home Office should 


have the power to interfere in cases of } 


this kind, as in criminal cases, and remit 
the imprisonment. 

Mr. BRUCE said, it was very natural 
for a humane man like the hon. Member, 
when instances of this sort came to his 


knowledge, to wish for some short ready | 


remedy for the grievance; but on the 
part of the Government he was not at 


all anxious to increase the powers of the | 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment relating to the remission of sen- 
tences. He might, however, add that he 
understood that the Bankruptcy Bill 
about to be introduced by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 


contained a provision which would com- | 


aay meet the case brought forward 
y the hon. Member. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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SUPPLY. 
Svuppty—considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £6,989 Os. 6d., to make good Ex- 
cess on Grant for Post Office Packet 
Service. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked for some ex- 
planation of this Vote. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that this Vote 
and the one which would be next pro- 
posed were required for the purpose of 
closing past accounts; and pointed to a 
note appended to the Estimate in the 
hands of hon. Members as explanatory 
of the arrears of charges, which it was 
meant to wipe away. The mode in which 
the Estimates were now dealt with was 
rather different from what it had been 
in former years. Some years ago the 
Supplies forthe Civil Service were granted 
merely for the service of the year, and 
any excess in those Supplies remained 
with the heads of Departments for future 
expenditure in those Departments. Now, 
however, the money was not voted for 
the service, but for the particular amount 
that would come in course of payment 
during the financial year in each Depart- 
ment. In consequence of the adoption 
of the new system a final adjustment of 
balances had had to be made. An Act 
had been passed—the Exchequer and 
Audit Act, which was rather a compli- 
cated measure, regulating the precise 
‘manner in which Votes were to be ac- 
,counted for by all the officers of the 
| Crown who were accountants, and ba- 
lance sheets had to be prepared. For 
that purpose it became necessary to as- 
certain the exact balance in the hands of 
every officer engaged in watching over 
|the expenditure of the public money at 
the end of the financial year in March, 
1868. In order to arrive at that the ac- 
counts, for several years past, had to be 
| carefully examined, and many of these 
accounts were found to result in an ex- 
,cess over the amount available for the 
public expenditure ; while others, on the 
‘contrary, resulted in a balance in favour 
of the Exchequer. The Commissioners 
‘of Audit, however, and the gentlemen to 
| whom the investigation of these balances 
/had been specially referred, had arrived 





}at the conclusion that the excess of 

|} expenditure over the amounts voted in 

|the different Departments would be 

covered by the two Votes now laid upon 

the table. It was necessary to take these 
2C 
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Votes for the se of setting the ac- 
counts right ; Hut he was happy to add 
that the number of accounts in which the 
balance in favour of the Exchequer ex- 
ceeded the expenditure were by far the 
more favourable class. As far as the ac- 
counts had been yet adjusted the aggre- 
gate balance in favour of the Exchequer 
amounted to £844,000, being about 
£440,000 in excess of the total of ba- 
lances on the unfavourable side. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the explanation 
just given by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury was much clearer than the footnote 
appended to the Estimate. He thought, 
however, that to vote this money as if it 
were actually needed, when there was 
more than enough in hand, was rather a 
bungling way of settling the accounts. 
It would be much better to have an ad- 
justment of the rival balances, and treat 
this transaction as an ordinary matter of 
account. 

Mr. AYRTON said, an hon. Mem- 
ber asked why the Government paid 
the light dues for the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company, while they 
would pay them for no other packet 
company in the kingdom? It was 


Supply—Civil 


impossible to deal with the balances 
in the manner suggested by the hon. 
Member for Swansea, inasmuch as the 
Estimates were framed with the ob- 
ject of showing every item expended 
on the national account, without re- 


ference to receipts. Every effort was 
being made by the Treasury to keep 
the expenditure as closely as possi- 
ble to the Votes granted by the House. 
Other Questions he thought might more 
properly be reserved until the Esti- 
mates for the present year were brought 
forward. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £400,894 7s. 4d., to make good 
Excesses on Grants for certain Civil 
Services. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that St. 
James’s Palace during the last four 
years had cost £40,000 in repairs, yet 
here was another item of £7,704 out- 
standing for Royal Palaces, which were 
explained to mean Windsor Castle, Ken- 
sington, and St. James’s Palaces. How 
was this? There was an item of £18,000 
in the Supplementary Estimates for print- 
ing and stationery, yet here was a further 
item of £8,468 of excess on the same 


Mr. Ayrton 
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head. There was also an excess of more 
than £18,000 in the Law Courts of Ire- 
land for pensions and retiring allowances. 
He cold not understand why there 
should be an item of £2,690 for Noncon- 
forming and other ministers in Ireland 
unpaid. These were not men who could 
have got on without their salaries, and 
the amount must have been voted in the 
proper year. Then there was an item 
of ‘‘ miscellaneous expenses from civil 
contingencies’’ of £5,053, which was 
explained to arise from the item for 
robes, collars, and badges of the various 
orders of knighthood, though the sum 
voted last Session for these things was 
thousands in excess of previous years. 
The result at which he had arrived was, 
that it was impossible for anybody to 
understand how these accounts were ma- 


naged. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that these were 
not monies that were being voted for 
future nee in a Supplementary 
Estimate, but an adjustment of accounts 
for past payments. The item for Royal 
Palaces referred to unforeseen expendi- 
ture incurred before the end of March, 
1868. It related to money actually 
spent, and had no bearing on the Vote 
of last year. The Vote for Printing and 
Stationery was also required to adjust 
the expenditure under the new Parlia- 
mentary mode of keeping the accounts. 
As the new system was not at first 
properly carried out, it happened some- 
times that there was not in law any 
money applicable to the payment of any 
deficiency. When these Votes were 
adjusted it would be impossible for the 
same thing to occur again. In regard 
to the Vote for New Robes and Orders 
it was placed in the Estimates of a 
subsequent year, though the payment 
ought to have been a charge upon the 
Estimates for the year calles March, 
1868. The Committee should clearly 
understand that they were now en- 
gaged in an adjustment of accounts, 
and were not really voting any public 
money. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, he was afraid 
that under these circumstances any re- 
duction in the Votes would be a Motion 
to pay so many shillings in the pound. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that they would 
now start with a clear account for all 
these heads of expenditure, and what 
had before occurred would not occur 
again. 


Service Estimate. 
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Mr. MUNTZ said, he was afraid that 
money had been spent first, and was to 
be voted afterwards; at least such 
appeared to have been the practice 
under the late Government. 


Vote agreed to. 


House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Dfon- 
day next. 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY—THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDI- 
TION.—REPORT. 

Resolution [March 4] reported. 

On Motion “ That the Resolution be 
agreed to,” : 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, he wishe 
to take the opportunity of impressing on 
the Government the necessity of having 
more speedy and satisfactory accounts 
from India. Merchants, even in such 


small matters as having ships in India, 

found no difficulty in communicating 

with them by telegram and giving direc- 

tions as to what “ae they should 
d 


bring home. He co not, therefore, 
comprehend the peculiar difficulty of 
communicating with the Government of 
India with respect to these great matters 
of account. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought really to be able to tell 
them a little more of this Supplemental 
Estimate than he had done. Those who 
had experience in business could not 
understand the difficulties with which he 
was beset. There was another point 
which was not alluded to last night, 
and which he must impress on the Go- 
vernment. The Foreign Office should 
not send consuls to places where they 
were not wanted, and they could not 
be too careful in their selection of 
those they did send, for many of them 
were very peculiar men, and we were 
responsible for them. He hoped they 
had now heard the last of the Abyssinian 
war. It was all very well to talk of 
the honour and glory of the expedition, 
and of ‘‘ the banner of St. George float- 
ing on the mountains of Rasselas ;’’ but 
the tax-payers of this country had in the 
end to pay rather heavily for all these 
things. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was sorry he could not 
give the hon. Gentleman any further 
information on this subject than he had 
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stated last evening. He was not Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for India, and 
had no official pecuniary relations with 
India. He had neither been able to 
extract from the Indian Government any 
account, nor any account why they did 
not render one. 


Resolution agreed to. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS (COUNTY 
PALATINE OF LANCASTER) BILL. 
(Mr. West, Mr. Bazley, Mr. Davison.) 
[BILL 26.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. West.) 


Mr. CROSS said, he believed the 
principle was a right one. It was much 
better for the interests of the country 
that people who lived in such populous 
districts as Manchester and Liverpool 
should have the opportunity of suing in 
this court, without going to Preston for 
the purpose of having their proceedings 
passed. Attornies practising in those 
parts would as soon have their pleadings 
carried on in London as in Preston. He 
should like to have some assurance, 
however, that the present officer of the 
court at Preston would not be damaged 
by the Bill, and that time would be 
given for the consideration of its details. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he was convinced 
that the measure would prove to be of 
great practical utility. The Bill had the 
sanction of some of the most eminent 
legal men in Lancashire. He therefore 
gave it his support. 

Mr. HERMON said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman who had charge of the 
Bill would consent to postpone the second 
reading. 

Mr. WEST thanked his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for South- 
west Lancashire (Mr. Cross) for the 
favourable opinion he had given, as no 
one, from his experience of the way in 
which business was conducted in the 
court, was better able to form an 
opinion as to the merits of the Bill. The 
Bill was generally approved of in Lan- 
cashire, and he could assure the House 
that the present prothonotary would not 
be subjected to any loss, but, on the 
contrary, the position of that officer 
would be improved by the passing of 
the Act. 


202 
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Mr. AYRTON observed that if no 


objection was made to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, the Government must 
not be understood to acquiesce in all its 
provisions. There were some clauses, 
particularly those relating to fees, which 
required consideration. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON declared his 
desire to see these ancient courts swept 
away and local courts established 
throughout the country, and justice 
made accessible to all classes. That 
would best be done by a great and com- 
prehensive scheme of legislation. He 
abstained from opposing the Bill, on 
the ground that as long as this court 
lasted—and he hoped it would not last 
long—they should make it as efficacious 
as they could. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 5th April. 


SEA BIRDS PRESERVATION BILL: 
(Mr. Sykes, Mr. Clay, Mr. Ward Jackson.) 
[BILL 28.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. C. SYKES, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, stated that on Tues- 
day next a large number of gentlemen 
interested in the ornithological history 
of the country would meet at the Zoolo- 
gical Society’s rooms to discuss the sub- 
ject which he had brought forward, as a 
farmer’s question, and as a merchant 
seaman’s and deep sea fisheries’ question. 
Disclaiming all acquaintance with the 
natural history point of view, he thought 
the subject deserving of the consideration 
of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. C. Sykes.) 

Mr. O. STANLEY supported the 
second reading. He deemed that the Bill 
was one which it was important to pass, 
not only for the purpose of stopping the 
wanton cruelty of destroying sea birds, 
-but because their preservation tended to 
prevent the occurrence of many ship- 
wrecks. He had received a letter from 
Sir F. Arrow, Deputy Master of the 
Trinity Board, in which the writer stated 
that the Board attached the greatest 
importance to the preservation of sea- 
fowl, as the best of all warnings to sea- 
men when in proximity of land in thick 
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weather, and that he quite approved the 
Bill, but wished it could be extended to 
prevent the taking of eggs also. With 
regard to the latter point, he believed 
that the hon. promoter of the Bill was 
willing to include eggs within its pro- 
visions. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL.—LEAVE, 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
rising to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill to consolidate and amend the Law 
of Bankruptcy, said, that whatever 
might be the successes of modern legis- 
lation, among them could not be reckoned 
the attempts to legislate in respect to 
bankruptcy. More than sixty years ago 
Lord Eldon, speaking of the then Bank- 
ruptcy Law, said, that in a number of 
cases its provisions were little more than 
stock-in-trade for Commissioners, as- 
signees; and other officials, and the pre- 
sent Bankruptcy Law had been spoken 
of in terms of condemnation no less 
strong by the highest legal authorities 
in both Houses, and by the most 
eminent commercial men. The failure to 
deal successfully with this question had 
not arisen from want of attempts, for 
the Legislature, for the last half-cen- 
tury, had been almost constantly passing 
Bankruptcy Bills. There was one passed 
in 1825, and others again were passed 
in 1826, 1831, 1842, 1844, 1849, and 
1861; and yet, notwithstanding all that 
legislative activity, it might fairly be 
questioned whether the Bankruptcy Law 
at the present moment was in a more 
satisfactory state than in Lord Eldon’s 
time. Indeed, it might be questioned 
whether in some respects it was not 
worse. These considerations led to the 
conclusion that a sufficient remedy was 
not to be sought in a mere alteration of 
details. The time for patching up the 
Bankruptey Law had passed. They 
must now go to the very root of the 
matter, and reform the system alto- 
gether. In recent times much thought 
and attention had been devoted to the 
subject. In 1863 a Committee of that 
House was appointed, consisting of men 
eminently qualified to deal with the 
question. That Committee took a great 
deal of evidence, and reported in 1864. 
The Report contained a number of va- 
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luable suggestions, some of which must | debts and liabilities with the least pos- 
form the basis of any satisfactory bank- | sible trouble or annoyance to himself, 
ruptey measure. In consequence of that | to facilitate him in defrauding those to 
Report several Bankruptcy Bills were | whom he was indebted, and in setting 
introduced into both Houses of Parlia- | them at defiance; and a witness before 
ment. In 1866 a Bankruptcy Bill was ; a Committee declared that many debtors 
introduced by the hon. and learned | appeared to think it a duty to their fami- 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell |lies to take the benefit of the Bank- 


Palmer), at that time Attorney General, 
and in the following year another Bank- 
ruptey Bill was brought in by Sir John 
Rolt, then holding the same office. Last 
year a Bankruptcy Bill, en 500 
clauses, was introduced by Lord Cairns 
in the other House, but from causes 
over which their authors had no control, 
all these Bills experienced an untimely 
fate. But, though none of them passed 
the Legislature, they had greatly facili- 
tated the amendment of the Bankruptcy 
Law, inasmuch as each of them con- 
tained a number of valuable provisions. 
Therefore, the task he now desired the 
House to enter upon was rendered com- 
paratively easy, though he did not dis- 
guise from himself that many difficulties 
still remained. In dealing with this 
question it was necessary to recur to 
first principles, and they had to ask 
themselves what was the object of a 
Bankruptcy Law. It appeared to him 
that the object could be stated in a few 


|ruptey Law once in seven years. It was 
jright that the House should bear in 
— the principal evils of the present 
system. One of these appeared to be that 
the Commissioners who administered the 
affairs of bankruptcy—he alluded prin- 
> gd to those of the principal court 
of London—though undoubtedly able 
men and faithful public servants, had 
failed to obtain the confidence of the 
public. This arose from various rea- 
sons. One was the defective state of the 
law, which mixed up judicial with ad- 
ministrative functions, which ought to 
be kept separate. Another reason was 
/that their decisions were not uniform, 
| and, consequently, the result was much 
uncertainty in the law. Again, they had 
| exercised no sufficient control over their 
| subordinate officers, and scandals had 
arisen among officials of the bankruptcy 
courts which were totally unknown in 
other courts. Then, again, the bank- 
|ruptey courts were overloaded by worse 





words. The object was to collect the | than useless officials who have helped 
proceeds of the estates of bankrupts, and | to devour bankrupts’ estates, and the 
to distribute them among the creditors | result was that there had been much 


as fairly, cheaply, and speedily as pos- 
sible. That appeared to be the sole 
object of a Bankruptcy Law, and by 
attempting to do more they had done 
less. Previous legislation had departed 
from that simple principle, and had so far 
done wrong. From the earliest time of the 
Bankruptcy Law—that of Henry VIII. 
—until a comparatively recent period, 
the main object of the law had been to 
punish the bankrupt, who was denied 
his discharge upon any terms, and was 
treated more as a fraudulent than an or- 
dinary debtor, or rather as a quasi cri- 


delay and negligence in collecting the 
effects of bankrupts, that those ef- 
fects had been in many cases divided 
unequally, that in other cases in minute 
portions and after a long delay. The 
collection and distribution had been 
enormously expensive, and the public 
for these reasons dreaded the Court of 
Bankruptcy, and creditors were ready to 
agree to anything in order to avoid that 
|tribunal. Such had been the dread of 
'the Court of Bankruptcy that debtors 
‘had held it in terrorem over the heads 
of their creditors in order to force 


minal—and, indeed, at one time, a law | them into unfair compositions. The ne- 
was in force whereby, if he had not| cessity for bankruptcy reform was uni- 
been able to prove that he had in-/|versally admitted; but he would quote 
curred his debts honestly, he was put in| one or two figures to illustrate what 
the pillory and had his ears cut off; but|he had said. The Returns for 1867 
in later times a reaction had occurred, showed the total number of adjudi- 
too much in favour of the bankrupt, and | cations in bankruptcy was 8,994, of 
judging from the effects of recent Bank- | which 6,533 were made on the peti- 
ruptey Laws their object seemed to have! tion of the bankrupt himself. Fur- 
been to protect the bankrupt against the | ther, out of these 8,994 cases, there were 
creditor, to enable him to get rid of his! 5,876 in which no dividend whatever was 





| 
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paid, and in half of the 1,649 cases in| 
which a dividend was paid that dividend 
amounted to less than 2s. 6d. in the 
pound. Exact information as to the cost 
of collecting and distributing assets was 
very difficult to obtain ; the most favour- | 


able estimate he had heard was 33 per| 
cent, but he was inclined to think that | 
that was far too favourable. In the) 
evidence before the Committee of 1864 | 
of Mr. Clarke, the accountant, this is | 
reported— 


“TIsee by the account that in respect of the | 


sum of £489,911 paid in dividends there have | 
been incurred expenses amounting to £157,299, | 
and in addition all the expenses of the Court, | 
£1 = *—Yes. Making altogether £283,512 ? | 
—Yes,” 


That was nearly 60 per cent. Referring | 
to a speech of his hon. and learned | 
Friend the Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer), in introducing his | 
Bankruptcy Bill in 1866, he found this | 
statement with reference to 1865— 

“The total assets realized amounted to) 
£856,955 9s. 8d. It was estimated by good | 
authority that, including all costs, no less than 
£370,000 odd was expended in collecting and dis- 
tributing that £856,955 ; while the whole amount 
of the dividends was only £434,952 12s. 10d., so 
that the expenses of collection and oe | 
amounted to 75 per cent on the sum divided.”— 
[8 Hansard, clxxxiii. 689.] 


In some cases the expense was even 
greater ; one case had come to his know- 
ledge in which £244 had been spent in 
collecting £66; and this, he believed, 
was but one of a great number. Having 
said sufficient to account for the general 
dissatisfaction with the present law, he 
would address himself to the remedy. 
But before he proceeded to the subject of 
bankruptcy proper, it was necessary to | 
deal with a preliminary question of much 
importance—namely, the subject of im- | 
prisonment for debt: the weight of autho- | 
rity on this subject was overwhelming. | 
The abolition of imprisonment for debt | 
had been recommended by a Royal Com- | 
mission in 1832, by the Bankruptcy Com- | 
missioners in 1842, and by a Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1864; each 
of the Bills also introduced in conse- 
quence of the Report of that Select Com- 
mittee had proposed the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt. As for the prin- 
ciple of imprisonment for debt, if im- 
prisonment was to be treated as a pun- 
ishment, it was unjust, because it con- 
founded the innocent with the guilty; if 
it were treated as a remedy, recent le- 
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islation had made it quite ineffectual. 
imprisoned debtor could immediately 
appeal to the court and obtain a dis- 
charge, and in the case of debtors who 
did not appeal the Registrar attended 
periodically and rele them whether 
they willed it or not. To revert to the 
old system was impossible ; nothing re- 
mained to be done but to abolish impri- 
sonment for debt altogether. But there 
was one exception to be made to this, 
wers of 
the County Court Judges, who had power 
to imprison in cases where a debtor had 
means and refused te pay, or where he 
had contracted a debt fraudulently. He 
confessed he desired the abolishment of 
this power also, but did not see his way 
clear to doing so, because almost all the 
County Court Judges were of opinion 
that if they were deprived of this power 
the efficiency of the County Court sys- 
tem would be destroyed. The Govern- 
ment, however, had decided to modify 
the law in this respect by providing that 
no warrant for imprisonment should be 
granted except by the Judge in open 
court, for there was reason to suppose 
some loose practice had been carried on 
in the way of committing persons to 
prison without sufficient evidence; and 
that the County Court Judges should 
make a Return to Parliament every year 
of the number of committals made, that 
the system might be amended if it was 
found to work ill. He should be glad 
to hear this matter discussed, and espe- 
cially glad if it could be shown that it 
would be safe to abolish the exceptional 
power he referred to altogether. He 
proposed to deal with the question of 
abolishing imprisonment for debt by 
a separate Bil. to be introduced a 
few mH hence; the present Bill would 
refer only to bankruptcy. The evi- 
dence taken before the Committee es- 
tablished distinctly two things. First, 
that the English system of bankruptcy 
had substantially failed; and, secondly, 
that the Scotch system of bankruptcy 
had substantially succeeded. The con- 
clusion naturally pointed to the adop- 
tion of the Scotch system, which had 
been more or less adopted by every Bill 
based upon the Report of the Commis- 
sioners ; but the Bill he was now aski 
leave to introduce adopted the Scotch sys- 
tem more nearly and completely than any 


| Bill hitherto submitted to Parliament. 


The great merit of the Scotch system 
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was its simplicity; the absence of offi- 
cialism ; allowing the creditors to ad- 
minister the estates in bankruptcy by 
themselves, and in their own way with- 
out interference and with only the neces- 
sary supervision of the court, and the 
separation of the administrative and 
judicial functions. These were the prin- 
ciples the Government proposed to adopt 
in the Bill he was about to introduce, 
and he would proceed to state in what 
manner they would work. The first 
thing they proposed was, when a man 
committed certain specified acts of bank- 
ruptey, or being called on to pay a debt, 
he did not come into court ped deny it on 
his oath, nor pay it, he should be adju- 
dicated a ba pt, and then his credi- 
tors would be called together. A pre- 
liminary proof of debts would be taken 
before the Registrar, in order to deter- 
mine the right of creditors to vote at 
that meeting. There would then be 
three courses open to the creditors— 
They could accept a composition, and then 
there was an end of the bankruptcy; 
they could, if they pleased, agree to a 
deed of arrangement—and there would be 
provisions in the Bill whereby the Ju 

of the Bankruptcy Court would finally 


determine the validity of all such deeds, 
so that they might not be contested, as 
they frequently were in other courts— 
or the creditors might, if they chose, 


proceed in bankruptcy. If they did 
proceed in bankruptcy they would elect 
a trustee. Now, that trustee was not to 
be an official of the court; he might be 
anybody whomsoever they might select. 
Their choice was absolutely unfettered. 
They would select their own trustee and 
decide on the terms of his remuneration. 
That was essentially the Scotch system. 
In Scotland the effect of the system_ had 
been to call into existence a number of 
persons who made the office of trustee- 
ship a kind of profession, and they suc- 
ceeded in proportion to their diligence, 
capability, and trustworthiness. If a 
trustee did not manage an estate well, 
and only realized small dividends, he 
would not get much employment. It 
was in this as in other professions. The 
effect of a similar law in this country 
would, he believed, be to create a similar 
profession, so that there would be no 
difficulty in the way of creditors in the 
choice of able and efficient trustees. 
The trustee would receive proof of debts, 
and would determine thereon subject to 
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an appeal to the Judge. He would pro- 
ceed to realize the estate, to declare divi- 
dends, and generally to wind-up the 
estate. But he would be subject to cer- 
tain checks and control. One check 
would be this—The creditors would 
elect some of their number—in Scotland 
they were called commissioners, here 
they would be called inspectors, but the 
name signifies littlke—who would keep a 
watch and exercise some supervision over 
the trustee: further, his accounts would be 
audited by the accountant in bankruptcy, 
and the whole system would be superin- 
tended by the Judge. In certain cases 
where, upon the application of a creditor, 
the step seemed to be necessary, power 
was given to ey a receiver before the 
appointment of a trustee, and the Judge 
would have authority in particular cir- 
cumstances, if he saw there were no 
dividends to be realized, to supersede 
the bankruptcy. Such was an outline of 
the system they proposed to establish, 
which he believed was almost entirely 
in accordance with the Scotch system. 
In all discussions on Bankruptcy Law 
certain cardinal questions arose with 
respect to which he might be fairly asked 
what course it was proposed to take. 
One of those questions was, whether or 
not they should allow a debtor to make 
himself bankrupt on his own petition. 
He answered that they did not propose 
that he should. As long as imprison- 
ment for debt remained, it was but fair 
that a man should be able to release 
himself from imprisonment by an appeal 
to the Bankruptcy Court; but with the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt it ap- 
peared to him that the benefit of any 
such privilege should cease. Let it be 
borne in mind that the object of the 
Bankruptcy Law was not to benefit the 
bankrupt, but the creditors. It was for 
the fair distribution of the bankrupt’s 
estate. Therefore, it seemed to the 
Government that the Bankruptcy Law 
should not be put in motion by the 
bankrupt himself, but at the suit of the 
creditor, and by that provision he be- 
lieved they should at once get rid of a 
vast number of bankruptcies in which 
no dividend was made and by which the 
Court of Bankruptcy was incumbered. 
And here he might refer to figures 
before quoted in order to show that 
the greater number of bankruptcies, at 
present, were on the bankrupt’s own pe- 
tition, and scarcely in any of these was 
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any dividend taken. There was another 
question of very great importance, on 
which he was aware there was a great 
diversity of opinion, and that was as to 
the terms on which a bankrupt should 
be discharged—whether or not his after- 
acquired property should be liable to his 
creditors. Now, it seemed to the Go- 
vernment that his after-acquired pro- 
perty should be liable for his debts, but 
iable only to a limited extent. Let them 


consider what was the contract to which | 


a bankrupt was subject. It was to pay 
his creditors in full; and if they stepped 
in with the legislation for the relief of 
that contract they had a right to impose 
conditions and to insist that the after- 
acquired property should be liable to 
some extent. But if they made it liable 
to an unlimited extent and for an un- 
limited time, they would crush and para- 
lyze the man and prevent him perhaps 
from ever succeeding in life. They there- 
fore proposed a course between the two 
extremes—that the after-acquired pro- 
perty should be liable for a certain time 
—namely, for six years, unless he had 
paid a dividend to a certain amount, and 
that dividend was fixed at 10s. in the 
pound, subject of course to a certain 
alteration in the figures. It was pro- 
vided that it should not be liable at the 
mere discretion of creditors, but only 
upon an order in court; but at the same 
time any creditor would have the power 
of releasing his debt, and a large majority 
of creditors—five-sixths, he believed was 
the Scotch system—would be able to re- 


lease the bankrupt altogether. He knew | 


that the fixing of a certain dividend was 
a very vexed question. The main argu- 
mentin its favour was this—that by fixing 
a dividend they encouraged the man to 
stop before his estate was dissipated, and 
it was most desirable to do so. It was 


sometimes suggested that bankrupts | 


would obtain a great quantity of goods 
on credit for the purpose of swelling 
their dividends. That was an evil which 
would sometimes occur, but its possibility 
did not appear to outweigh the advan- 
tages of fixing a certain dividend. The 
proposition which he made on this point 
was in accordance with recommendations 
of the Committee of 1864, and with the 
authority of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) as appeared by the 
Bill of 1866. Besides, he thought they 
would be able to meet the difficulty by 
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an increased stringency in the criminal 
law, and that brought him to another 
part of the subject. It appeared to the 
Government that the Committee were 
right when they recommended that the 
Court of Bankruptcy should not be a cri- 
minal court, but that it should be confined 
to the administration of the bankrupt’s 
estate, and that whatevercriminal offences 
a bankrupt might commit should be 
tried by the ordinary criminal tribunals. 
He believed it to be a sound _ 
although they had departed from it in 
1861, when they gave to the Court of 
Bankruptcy a sort of quasi criminal—as 
it were a censorial—jurisdiction. Power 
was given to the court to punish offences 
of a semi-legal, semi-commercial cha- 
racter—offences not against the law of the 
country, but against acertain undefinable 
code of commercial morality. For in- 
stance, a bankrupt was to be punished 
for living extravagantly, or entering into 
imprudent speculations. Now, it ap- 
peared to the Government that this cen- 
sorial jurisdiction, which was admitted 
on all hands to have failed—he believed 
it had been scarcely ever exercised, or, 
if so, it had been exercised with no ad- 
vantage—should be abolished, and there 
was a general concurrence of opinion to 
that effect. They gave the Court of 
Bankruptcy all the powers necessary to 
deal with the estate of the bankrupt, 
and to enforce discovery; but they 
gave the criminal tribunals all the 
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power to deal with any offence he may 
have committed against the law. They 
repealed an Act, the wisdom of which he 
never could see, which prevented the ma- 
gistrates of quarter sessions from trying 
offences against the emg Act, so 
that while they took from the Court of 
Bankruptcy its criminal jurisdiction they 
rendered more stringent the criminal 





law. The question was still under the 
‘consideration of the Government, but 
| they hoped to submit the House clauses 
'by which offences against the Bank- 
‘ruptey Law would be clearly defined. 
He proposed to enact in this Bill the 
substance of some of the clauses of 
Lord Cairns’ Bill of last year, which 
were to this effect — Certain acts of 
the bankrupt — such, for example, as 
concealing goods or destroying or mu- 
tilating books — were made offences 
without the necessity of proof of intent. 
As the law now stood, they must 
prove, not only that the bankrupt did 
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that, but that he did it with intent to 
defraud, and it was often a very difficult 
thing to prove such an intent. The Bill 
proposed that certain acts shouldin them- 
selves be held to be fraudulent, and to 
be offences, unless the bankrupt himself 
showed that they had been done inno- 
cently. Although that was, he admitted, 
to some extent exceptional legislation, 
he believed it would be effective. But 
as those provisions would probably come 
better in a separate Bill, he proposed to 
bring in another measure, the title of 
which would be, ‘‘ A Bill to abolish Im 

risonment for Debt and to punish 
F raudulent Debtors.” There was another 
matter cognate to that to which he would 
now refer. Complaints had been made 
that bankrupts by settlements and post- 
nuptial settlements frequently contrived 
to cheat their creditors. As the law now 
stood there was great difficulty in up- 
setting those settlements, because they 
had to prove—which it was often far 
from easy to do—that bankrupts at the 
time they made them were actually in- 
solvent. He proposed, therefore, that 


all post-nuptial settlements which should 
be followed by bankruptcy within two 
years should be absolutely void, unless the 


bankrupts could prove affirmatively that 
they were solvent when they made them. 
The next question—and it was a very im- 
portant one—was by whom was the law 
to be administered ?— for the best law, 
unless well administered, will fail. In the 
country he proposed that the law should 
be administered by a County Court 
Judge, subject to the continuance of the 
bankruptcy districts as long as the pre- 
sent district Commissioners held their 
offices, after which time they would be 
absorbed into the County Courts. He 
now came to the court in London, which 
would comprise several County Court 
districts in itself. It had appeared to 
the Government desirable that the new 
system should be set in motion and 
superintended by a superior Judge of 
the highest authority. He wished to 
speak with no disrespect of the present 
Bankruptcy Commissioners ; on the con- 
trary, for many of them he had the 
highest esteem. Still, he thought it al- 
most impossible that those gentlemen, 
some of whom were advanced in years, 
and who had been long accustomed to 
the present system, could be e ed to 
inaugurate the new system with suffi- 
cient energy and authority. It was 
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therefore deemed advisable that a su- 
perior Judge should be appointed, and 
accordingly it was proposed that Her 
Majesty < fac have power to appoint 
one of the Judges of the Superior Courts 
of Common Law. The Government were 
in hopes that no addition to the number 
of Judges would be necessary, for al- 
though the whole number — namely, 
eighteen—were now occupied, three of 
them being engaged in trying election 
petitions, yet the present labours of 
those three, it was to be hoped, would 
be soon over; and it was also to be 
hoped that for some years there would 
be very few election petitions for 
them to try, in which case they would 
be relieved of a great portion of that 
work, and might be better able to attend 
to the bankruptcy business. At the same 
time, as the Government had no wish 
to impose duties too onerous on the 
Common Law Judges, there would be 
power given by the Bill to appoint an- 
other J udge, if necessary. The functions 
of the Judge would be these—He would 
have to frame, with the concurrence of 
the Lord Chancellor, rules and regula- 
tions for the purpose of regulating the 
practice in the local courts and in his 
own court. The Government desired to 
leave as much scope as possible for rules 
and regulations, and not attempt to le- 
gislate for every conceivable case or 
point of practice, because if they did so 
their Bill must run to enormous length. 
It was far better to allow matters of pro- 
cedure and detail to be settled by gene- 
ral orders, if they had confidence in their 
tribunal ; and if they had not confidence 
in their tribunal, they ought not to in- 
trust it with these functions at all. They 
had empowered the Judge of the Pro- 
bate Court to frame such rules and re- 
gulations, and the system had there 
been found to work exceedingly well. 
Again, as to the Judges appointed for 
the trial of election petitions, Parlia- 
ment had not attempted to fetter them 
by legislating for every point of prac- 
tice, but had Toft them with the power of 
framing their own rules and regulations; 
they had set themselves most diligently 
to work for that purpose, and their rules 
and regulations answered very well. It 
was, therefore, proposed to give to 
the Lord Chancellor and the Judge 
in Bankruptcy the power of fram- 
ing rules and regulations for determin- 
ing the procedure of the Bankruptcy 
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Court. Of course, he would also exer- possible. The Bill of last year contained 
cise a supervision over all the officers of upwards of 500 clauses; and another 
his court; and it was to be hoped that | Bill for the abolition of imprisonment 
none of the fantastic tricks sometimes | for debt contained sixty to seventy, mak- 


layed by such officials would be again | 
ee of. It was likewise proposed that | 
there should be a power to remove, if 
necessary, cases of great importance and 
which would be somewhat too heavy for 
the County Courts to the court in Lon- 
don; and they further intended to give 
the Judge the power—and he thought it 
was a very important one—of summon- 
ing juries for the purpose of trying | 
any bankruptcy cause which might arise. 
For example, sometimes a debtor, on be- 
ing summoned to court, denied the debt 
and swore that he had a good defence ; 
in which case the matter was sent to a | 
Common Law Court, and a debtor, by 
obtaining a special jury, might fre- 
quently succeed in delaying the trial for 
a year. It was therefore proposed to | 
give the Judge in Bankruptcy the power 
of summoning a jury and trying the 
question at once. They also proposed 
to empower the Judges of the Superior | 
Courts of Common Law to send what he 
might call bankruptcy causes, such as | 
fraudulent preference, and the like, to be | 
tried in the Bankruptcy Court; and in 
that manner a great amount of relief | 
would be given to what he might term | 
the congestion of causes at Guildhall and 
Westminster. He now came to the ques- 
tion of appeals. They proposed that 
— should go to the court from | 
which the Judge came, and that its de- | 
cision should be final, except in cases 
where the court might think fit to grant | 


} 


ing between the two about 600 clauses 
altogether. Now, he confessed he looked 
with dismay on the task of passing a 
measure of 600 clauses. The Govern- 
ment draftsman had therefore been 
instructed—and he would, no doubt, 
obey his instructions—to shorten and 
simplify as much as possible, and he be- 
lieved that the measure which he would 
lay on the table would not be one-third 
of the length of that introduced last 
year. In conclusion, he could only thank 
the House for listening with so much 
pee to what had been necessarily a 
ong and dry statement, but he had en- 
deavoured to be as brief and as clear as 
he could. He would only say that the 
Government had been most anxious in 
framing the Bill to consult the wishes of 
the commercial classes, and had put 
themselves in communication with a 
number of the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the country which represented 
a great amount of the opinion of those 
classes. They had received from those 
bodies a number of valuable suggestions, 
many of which they had adopted. He 
was not sanguine enough to suppose that 
the Bill was entirely without its defects ; 
indeed, he looked forward to its being 
materially improved when it went before 
a Committee of the House. And of this 
he felt assured that the Government, in 
their attempt to deal with that important 
and difficult question would receive the 
candid consideration, and he believed he 


a special case, or reserve special points | might say the co-operation of both sides 
for the House of Lords. Now, of course | of the House. The hon. and learned 
the plan which he had sketched would | Gentleman concluded by moving for 
involve a certain amount of compensation | leave to bring in the Bill. 

to those whose services they proposed to} Mr. NORWOOD said, he had never 
dispense with; but he was happy to in-| heard so satisfactory an explanation of 
form the House, from inquiries which|a measure for amendment of Bank- 
he had made, that he believed the fund | ruptey Law as that which had just been 
of the Bankruptcy Court would be more | made by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
than sufficient to meet all the claims of| man, whom he might almost have 
that kind which would arise. He would imagined to be a commercial man with 
only further say that the Bill which he great experience of the abuses of the 
had to lay before the House would be a) present system. Without attempting to 
Consolidation Bill, containing, he be-| go into details he might, he believed, 
lieved, the whole of the Bankruptcy | say on the part of the mercantile com- 
Law, so that the man who held it in his! munity that the Bill would, as regards 
hand would have all the information that its main provisions, meet with their en- 
was necessary without having to go back | tire approval. ‘The Scotch Law had 
to previous statutes. It was also pro-| worked well, and he was glad that its 
posed to simplify the Bill as much as| main principles would be embodied in 
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the Bill, and the more so as the question 
of assimilating the commercial laws of 
the United Kingdom was one of the 
highest importance. The Irish Bank- 
ruptcy Law was not satisfactory in the 
opinion of many Irish Members, and if 
that were so, he trusted it also would be 
assimilated to the present measure. With 
regard to many of the points just re- 
ferred to there would doubtless be much 
variety of opinion in the commercial 
world ; but with respect to the subject of 
post-nuptial settlements, he, for one, en- 
tirely concurred in what had fallen from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. As 
to the question of the Judge, however, 
he confessed it was rather a difficult one. 
When the present law was enacted Lord 
Westbury desired that a Chief Judge 
should be appointed, but he was over- 
ruled, and this was certainly a matter 
which would require the calm and 
earnest consideration of the mercantile 
community. He agreed in the broad 
principle laid down by the Attorney 
General, that the chief object of Bank- 
ruptey Law should be to enable the 
assets to be collected and distributed 
as quickly and as economically as pos- 
sible. In conclusion, he expressed his 


opinion with the approval, he believed, 


of his mercantile friends around him, 
that this appeared to be one of the 
most satisfactory measures which had 
ever been presentéll to the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. BARNETT said, he was anxious 
to offer his tribute of congratulation to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman for 
having introduced this Bill at so early a 
period of the Session, when there was 
time to bring it to a successful issue. 
The existing law had been felt by all 
persons engaged in trade to be a dis- 
grace to our code for several years past. 
With regard to the details of the Bull, it 
would, of course, be premature to offer 
any remarks at present ; but he cordiall 
agreed with those provisions of it whic 
proposed to assimilate the English with 
the Scotch system of bankruptcy, which, 
it was admitted on all sides, had worked 
well. He approved of the abolition of 
imprisonment, and that the future ac- 
quired property of a bankrupt should be 
made liable. 


cally as well as speedily realized, and he 
hoped the provisions of the Bill were 
such as would realize both those ob- 
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It was desirable that | 


bankrupts’ estates should be economi- | 
| statement he had laid before the House, 
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jects, and the costs be thereby great- 
y diminished. It appeared to him, 
however, that if all the cases in bank- 
ruptcy were to be taken before one J udge 
great delay must necessarily ensue. It 
was rather a satire upon the working 
of the present system that the funds 
of the wretched estates that had not 
been distributed to expectant creditors 
were sufficient with which to pension 
the officials of the present Rielle 
Court. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING congratulated 
the country on at last having a measure 
before it which would assimilate the Law 
of Bankruptcy in this country to the ex- 
cellent system of Scotland, and paid a 
high tribute of praise to the Lord Ad- 
vocate, to whose efforts they were in- 
debted for the Scotch Law, observing 
that if he had never done anything else, 
or did anything more, that act alone 
would place him as a commercial lawyer 
on the highest pinnacle of fame. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he thought 
there ought to be an official similar to a 
= prosecutor in bankruptcy cases, 

ecause it not unfrequently happened 
that the interests of the public rth not 
concur with those of either the creditors 
or the debtor. The interests of public 
credit and of public morality were often 
at stake, and surely the commercial 
morality of a nation like ours was of the 
highest importance, for if England were 
to retain her proud position as the centre 
of the financial operations of the world 
there must be no recurrence of the com- 
mercial scandals which had come to light 
during the last few years. He regretted, 
therefore, that the Government had not 
seen their way to provide some machinery 
for the protection of the interests of the 
public in this respect. 

Mr. HERMON approved generally of 
the Bill, but thought that the provision 
requiring a bankrupt to show a certain 
amount of dividend ought to specify a 
limit in point of time prior to the bank- 
ruptey. He was also of opinion that the 
Bill ought to contain a clause providing 
that every trader who became bankrupt 
should show that he had taken stock and 
made up a balance-sheet once in every 

ear. 

Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY thanked 
the Attorney General for the very able 


and he wished at the same time to ex- 
press his opinion that the Bill he had 
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brought forth was one which would give 
great satisfaction to the commercial com- 
munity. At present it was found that 
the Bankruptcy Law was so eaten up 
with officialism and expenses that a 
debtor had only to threaten his creditors 
that if they did not accept the composi- 
tion he offered he would go through the 
Bankruptcy Court in order to induce 
them to accept whatever he chose to offer. 
The plan shadowed forth by the Attorney 
General was, that aman might not make 
himself bankrupt, but that his creditors 
must judge whether they would make 
him a bankrupt or not, and when they 
had made him a bankrupt they were not 
to hand over all his effects to officials, 
but they were themselves to have the 
power of handling his effects. He 
thought that was just what was wanted, 
and he was sure that the Bill would 
meet with the hearty support of the 
mercantile community. He looked on 
the brevity of the Bill as not the least of 
its merits. 

Mr. CROSS also expressed his ap- 
proval of the measure in general terms, 
and thanked the Attorney General for 
the courtesy which he had displayed to- 
wards the members of the Chambers of 
Commerce who had waited upon him on 
the subject. The main principle of the 
Bill, that of placing the liquidation of a 
bankrupt’s estate in the hands of mer- 
cantile men instead of in the hands of 
lawyers, would, he felt assured, be hailed 
with satisfaction by the commercial com- 
munity. He sincerely trusted that the 
learned Attorney General would be more 
fortunate with this Bill than his prede- 
cessors had been with the Bills which 
they had brought forward. One of the 
great features of the Bill was that it 
separated the administrative from the 
judicial functions of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. At the same time he regretted 
that no provision had been made for 
seeing that the bankrupt who committed 
a fraudulent act should be brought be- 
fore a court of justice, because he did 


not at present see whose interest it was | 
that such a person should be punished. 


He should also like to have some infor- 
mation respecting the County Courts. 
This Bill would throw a great deal of 
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the hon. and earned Attorney General 
would lose no time in placing the Bill 
in the hands of hon. Members, so that, 
consistently with a due consideration of 
the measure, as little delay as possible 
should take place in the passing of the 
Bill through that House. He believed 
that no Bill which the Government had 
introduced this Session would give so 
much satisfaction to the country at large 
as that which had been shadowed out by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
evening. He was convinced that the 
proposal to appoint a Chief Judge would 
be most acceptable, especially in the City 
of London, where the judgments of the 
Commissioners had so varied that the 
mercantile community would be thankful 
to have an authoritative decision in 
Basinghall Street. He likewise rejoiced 
at the declaration of the Government 
that the time had come when imprison- 
ment for debt should cease. Atthe same 
time he was rather glad to hear that the 
Attorney General was not prepared to 
put an end to the power of the County 
Court Judge, to deal with cases of con- 
tempt, and those of traders who should 
refuse to obey any order he might make 
in respect to their debts. He approved 
of the separation of the administrative 
from the judicial functions of the court, 
but thought that some means other than 
those existing werg needed for origi- 
nating proceedings against fraudulent 
debtors. He believed that the Bill 
pointed to the appointment of a public 
prosecutor, and he should be happy if 
such should be the result of the dis- 
cussion which would take place upon the 
measure. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, on the part of the 
commercial community with which he 
was connected, begged to assure the 
learned Attorney General that his Bill 
would meet with a very warm reception, 
and that it would be fairly and candidly 
considered. He concurred in what had 
been said by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Bristol (Mr. Morley), in regard to 
the Bill, because a very long experience 
and personal acquaintance with him in 
business matters had satisfied him that 
there was no person more capable than 
he was of forming a correct opinion on 
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extra work upon them, but he knew that | the matter of Bankruptcy Law. 
if the present arrangement were con- | 
tinued the extra work would be a great {coincide with several Gentlemen of 


deal more than they could manage. 


Mr. MORLEY said, he hoped that} in praise of the measure. 


Sir Francis Crossley 


} 
| 


Mr. JESSEL, as a lawyer, could not 


mercantile experience who had spoken 
He recog- 
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nized in the lucid statement of the At- 
torney General many features of the old 
Law of Bankruptcy which had to be 
abandoned because they had completely 
failed. They must recollect that the 
Bankruptcy Law in this country was 
very old. From the statute of James 
down to the statute of William IV. the 
administration of bankrupt estates was 
wholly in the hands of the creditors, 
who appointed assignees, who acted much 
as they thought fit, and without any offi- 
cial interference whatever. The result 


was that the place of a bankrupts’ assig- | i 


nee became one of great profit. He re- 
collected having heard a story of a boy 
who, having been asked once in a bank 
parlour what he would like to be, re- 
plied, ‘‘a bankrupts’ assignee,” and that 
was a class of official on whom checks 
must be put, if the new system was to 
succeed. He would not give a decided 
opinion upon the Bill until he saw what 
checks were provided in this respect. 
As to what lawyers called, ‘“‘the order 
and disposition” clauses in bankruptcy, 
they were a law, in short, for pee 


the creditors of a bankrupt to take other 
people’s property. If a bankrupt hap- 


— to have in his possession property 
elonging to other people over which 
with their consent he exercised acts of 
ownership, the creditors might divide it 
amongthem. This had always appeared 
to him to be a scandal and an abuse. 
The original pretext for this law was 
that the bankrupt being in ostensible 
possession of property which had in- 
duced persons to give him credit, those 
persons had a right to share it. But 
the Judges interpreted the reason of the 
law to be something quite different. 
Moreover, the law was inconsistent, for if 
the owner of the property took it out of 
the debtor’s possession before he com- 
mitted an act of bankruptcy, or if the 
owner took it away afterwards without 
notice of the act of bankruptcy, the cre- 
ditors had no remedy. This law had 
been used for the robbery of innocent 
and ignorant persons, and he trusted 
that in Committee it would be wholly 
swept away. Another point was, the 
effect of what was called a certificate of 
discharge. The proposal of the Attorney 
General, that a man’s future-acquired 
property should not go free, was a very 
old one. Under the Insolvent Acts, 
which applied to non-traders, future pro- 
perty of the insolvent became liable to 
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his old debts by an order of the court; 
but these provisions, as lawyers knew, 
were an utter failure, and therefore he 
could not be sanguine of the success of 
the present proposal in respect of traders. 
A provision prescribing the amount of 
dividend to be paid had also been tried. 
Under the Law of Bankruptcy which 
existed prior to the change in the reign 
of William IV. a certificate protected a 
bankrupt once, but, if he became bank- 
rupt a second time, he had, in order to 
be segearcon to pay a dividend of 15s. 
in the pound. Again he appealed to 
the experience of lawyers whether that 
provision ever had any practical opera- 
tion. It had been found utterly use- 
less ; it did not prevent men from be- 
coming bankrupts three or four times, 
nor did it enable creditors to become pos- 
sessed of their after-acquired property. 
Great results, therefore, could not 
be expected from an experiment which 
had been tried, but which entirely 
failed. As to the discharge of a bank- 
rupt, our law appeared very defective. 
In modern times that discharge was often 
illusory. Instead of being a complete 
discharge from all liabilities arising from 
contract, it was a discharge only from 
such liabilities as could be proved as 
debts under the bankruptcy. Now, in 
these days men incurred a vast amount of 
liability which could not be proved as a 
debt. For instance, in a recent case a 
bankrupt, who was an honest bankrupt, 
and had given up every farthing, hap- 
pened to be a shareholder in several 
companies. They were supposed to be 
solvent; at all events, they were going 
concerns. But the assignees of the bank- 
rupt wisely declined to take to these 
shares; as the law stood, the bankrupt 
had no means of freeing himself from 
them ; and the result was that, within a 
short period of his bankruptcy two of 
those companies were wound up, and the 
official liquidator put this unlucky bank- 
rupt on the list of contributories, and 
gave him the alternative of paying or 
of going through the Court of Bank- 
ruptey a second time. He hoped the 
Attorney General would make provision 
for such a contingency, and would take 
care that all liabilities arising from con- 
tract, whether proveable under the bank- 
ruptey or not, should be barred by the 
certificate of discharge, subject, of course, 
to any provision as to future property if 
the House should determine in favour of 
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such aprovision. As he understood the 
Bill, arrangements were to continue, but 
under the present law you could not 
have satisfactory arrangements. The 
trustees under the deed of arrangement 
did not, as regarded third parties, stand 
in the same position as assignees in 
bankruptcy. e trustees could not 
take advantage of a fraudulent prefer- 
ence against the man who had been a 
party to the fraudulent preference, and 
any Amendment and Consolidation Bill 
ought to provide that it should not be 
necessary to make a man a bankrupt in 
order to defeat the claim of a person 
who had obtained from him unfairly a 
preference over the other creditors. It 
was now necessary, in order to bring an 
action, to make a man a bankrupt. 
With regard to settlements by bank- 
rupts, he thought the suggestion of the 
Attorney General a solid improvement 
in the law, but it should include all 
voluntary settlements, and extend to 
deeds of arrangement, the trustees of 
which should have the same right as 
assignees to call on the bankrupt to 
show that he was solvent when he exe- 
cuted the settlement. Again, it was to 
be hoped that the whole system of deal- 
ing with the freehold, leasehold, and 
copyhold estates of bankrupts—a system 
which was cumbrous, expensive, and an- 
noying in the extreme—would be amend- 
ed. He would not now go into details 
upon this point, but hereafter would 
suggest some clauses which he hoped 
the Attorney General would consider 
improvements and would be inclined to 


adopt. 

Mn. MUNTZ said, he thought that 
the remarks ‘of the hon. and learned 
Member would have been more in order 
if the Bill had been in Committee. He 
rose merely to thank the Attorney Gene- 
ral for the measure he had proposed. 
It would meet the wishes of a vast num- 
ber of the commercial classes, and espe- 
cially of a large class in the town he 
represented ; and if it passed this Ses- 
sion, which he trusted it would, it would 
relieve the country from one of the 
greatest grievances of the day. The 
present law was nothing but cheating 
made easy. It was a premium on bank- 
ruptey, and a few weeks after having 
passed through the court many persons 
were seen riding in carriages. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
reply, expressed his thanks for the cor- 


Mr. Jessel 
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dial co-operation which had been pro- 
mised him from both sides of the House. 
There were only one or two points that 
required his attention. He had been 
asked how he supposed that one Judge 
would be able to deal with all the ques- 
tions that would come before the court ? 
His answer was, that almost all the 
business would be conducted by the cre- 
ditors themselves, and that very little 
would be left to the Judge, who, he 
trusted, would not find much employ- 
ment. It would be the duty of the Jedes 
to exercise a general superintendence 
and to decide all questions of law that 
might be submitted to him. He had 
also been asked how it was proposed to 
deal with a bankrupt who obtained a 
quantity of assets immediately before his 
bankruptcy. Such a case would be met 
by the provisions of the criminal law, 
and when it was asked who would con- 
duct the prosecution, he could only re-- 
ply that that was a part of the great 
question of the appointment of a public 
lg sa question which he hoped 

efore long would engage the attention 
of the House. With respect to the opi- 
nion of his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Jessel), who was entitled to speak 
with great authority on this subject, 
he believed that his hon. and learned 
Friend’s fears, on the score of there not 
being sufficient check upon the trustees, 
were without foundation. He had 
adopted those checks which in the Scotch 
system had been attended with perfect 
success. One of those checks was the 
appointment of a committee, another 
was the liability of the trustee to an ac- 
countant, who would audit his accounts; 
and a third was his own professional 
character, which would, of course, be at 
stake. He was inclined to think with 
his hon. and learned Friend that volun- 
tary settlements should be placed on the 
same footing as post-nuptial settlements. 
In conclusion, he could only add that he 
would thankfully avail himself of the 
assistance offered him by his hon. and 
learned Friend in reference to some 
clauses of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of 
Bankruptcy, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Arrornry General and Mr, Soriciron GENERAL. 
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DROGHEDA WRIT. 


Mr. GLYN moved that Mr. Speaker 
do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland to make out a new 
Writ for the electing of a Burgess to 
serve in this present Parliament for the 
Borough of heda, in the room of 
Benjamin Whitworth, Esquire, whose 
election has been determined to be void. 

Coronet TAYLOR said, that although 
he had in the earlier part of the evening 
presented a petition from Drogheda, 
praying that the Writ might be sus- 
pended, and although he believed there 
were grounds for suspending the Writ, 
yet he did not think, after what had 
passed on the previous evening, with re- 
ference to Bewdley, that he should serve 
any useful purpose by opposing the Mo- 
tion. There did not appear, in the pre- 
sent state of the law, to be any prece- 
dent for directing a Commission to issue 
in cases where the only grounds of ren- 
dering an election void were violence 
and intimidation. It was to be hoped 
that in any alteration of the law, such 
as had been suggested by the hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt), provision would be 
made to meet the case of elections which 
had been disgraced by such scenes as 
those which had characterized the late 
election at Drogheda. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Suirvay) said, that 
after a careful perusal of the evidence 
concerning the oe election at Drog- 
heda, he had failed to discover the 
slightest reason which would warrant 
the suspension of the Writ. The election 
had been set aside on the ground that 
certain outrages, interfering with the 
freedom of election, were committed on 
the day of polling by a mob in a certain 
quarter of the borough. That, however, 
was not such a system of intimidation as 
was likely to interfere with the freedom 
of election in the future. He regretted, 
therefore, that the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman (Colonel Taylor) should 
have made the observations which had 
just fallen from him. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
found sufficient justification for the re- 
marks of his right hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Taylor) in the Report 
of the Judge, who stated that a system 
of intimidation was organized and car- 
ried out in the late election, that such 
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m of intimidation was subversive of 

e freedom of election, and that out- 

mgr were committed which were cal- 

culated to deter, and which did deter, 

some of the electors from recording their 
votes. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after Eleven 
o’clock till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 8th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.}—Pustrc Buus — First Reading— 
Contagious Diseases Act (1866) Amendment * 


(29). 
Third Reading—Brazilian Slave Trade (14). 


EASTER HOLIDAYS.—NOTICE: 
HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp CAIRNS thought it would be 
convenient to their Lordships if the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) were able 
to inform them what proposal he in- 
tended to make as to the date and dura- 
tion of the Easter recess. The noble 
Earl would perhaps allow him also to 
put a Question as to another subject 
—namely, Whether any progress had 
been made in the negotiations between 
the Canadian Government and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company ? 

Eart GRANVILLE had to state, in 
answer to the first Question of the noble 
and learned Lord, that the House of 
Commons had come to the laudable re- 
solution, in consideration of the pressure 
of Public Business, to shorten the usual 
duration of the Easter holidays. But 
although he believed there had this year 
been more work and more discussion in 
their Lordships’ House than customary 
at this early period of the Session, they 
could not be said to be overwhelmed 
with business. He therefore intended 
to propose the usual adjournment, which 
would be from Friday, the 19th of March, 
to Monday, the 5th of April. 

With regard to the noble and learned 
Lord’s second Question, the negotiations 
between the Canadian Government and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had been 
under his attention ever since he had 
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had the honour of being at the head of 
the Colonial Office, and he had had re- 

ated interviews with the Canadian 
Selagates and with the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman of the Company. At 
one time, he must say he felt perfectly 
hopeless of arriving at any amicable 
arrangement, the views of the two parties 
being so conflicting. But he had to-day 
sent a final proposal to each of them. 
He could not, of course, tell what the 
result would be, but he trusted that 
their good sense and moderation would 
induce them to accept it. At the same 


time, their Lordships must be aware 
that a scheme which was intended to 
reconcile the claims of two contending 
bodies must partake of the character of 
a compromise, and must, to some extent, 
be unpalatable to both of them. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY 
wished to know, Whether the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville), could fix any 
day for moving the appointment of the 
Joint Committee to consider the best 
mode of transacting the Public Business, 
to which reference was made last week ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would 
answer the noble Marquess’s Question 
to-morrow. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he had 
stated the other night, and was still of 
opinion, that the object in view could 
be better carried out by a Standing 
Order than by a Bill, and he had there- 
fore prepared a draft of a Standing 
Order, which he should be happy to 
submit to their Lordships. It would 
carry out the noble Marquess’s inten- 
tions, though in a somewhat different 
manner. He thought it desirable that 
the resumption of a Bill should com- 
mence in the House where it had been 
originally introduced, and what he pro- 

osed was that it should be competent 
for any Member of the House, not later 
than ten days after the meeting of Par- 
liament, to give not less than a week’s 
nor more than a fortnight’s Notice of a 
Motion, to suspend the Standing Orders 
in relation to any Public Bill which shall 
have passed that House, and not have 
been rejected by the other during the 
previous Session ; and if that Motion be 
agreed to, that afterwards the Question 
that such Bill do pass shall be put and 


Earl Granville 
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declared to be carried without further 
debate being allowed. The result of 
such a Motion would be that the Bill 
would be sent up to their Lordships, or 
sent down to the Commons, as the case 
might be, to be dealt with as if it had 
passed through the usual stages ; it being 
provided that it should be returned to 
the other House, whether it had been 
amended or not, in order that that House 
might retain its hold of the Bill. The 
Bill would thus be taken up at the com- 
mencement of the Session, and each 
House would have reserved to it its 
proper jurisdiction. To proceed by Stand- 
ing Orders would allow more freedom 
than if the matter was regulated by sta- 
tute. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he found 
on inquiry, that a Bill could not be 
formally referred to a Joint Committee 
unless it had been before both Houses; 
but he had no doubt the Joint Com- 
mittee, if one should be appointed, would 
nevertheless, give as much consideration 
to the measure asif it had been formally 
referred to them. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he had re- 
ceived a communication from the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Eversley), the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, sug- 
gesting a plan by which the object in 
view could be carried out by a Standing 
Order with the consent of both Houses. 
He thought it would be better to take 
no action in the matter until the Mem- 
bers of the Government in this House 
had had an opportunity of conferring 
with their Colleagues as to what plan 
was likely to prove acceptable to both 
Houses; and he hoped, therefore, the 
noble Marquess and the noble Lord, the 
Chairman of Committees, would not at 
present press their proposals. His noble 
Friend (Viscount Eversley), did not wish 
to bring forward his scheme formally, 
but it might, together with that of the 
noble Lord, be placed in the hands of 
the Government, that they might confer 
as to how the object in view could be 
best attained. 


ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD, BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second 


Reading, read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 


Tue Eart or DERBY said, that this 
Bill involved some important principles. 
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In consequence of the position which he 
had the honour to fill in the University 
of Oxford, he had been consulted by 
both the promoters and opponents of the 
measure, had heard both sides, and had 
endeavoured to form an impartial judg- 
ment upon its merits. He was sorry to 
say that this was a case in which a house 
was divided against itself, the promoters 
being the junior Fellows of Oriel College, 
and the Principal, though not the only, 
opponent being the Provost of that Col- 
lege. In justice to the Provost it should 
be understood that his opposition was 
based entirely on public considerations, 
for the Bill would not come into opera- 
tion until the next avoidance of his office, 
and personally he would not be in the 
slightest degree affected by it. There 
were no means of knowing precisely the 
emoluments at present enjoyed by the 
Provost in his academical capacity ; but 
he believed he might say they did not 
exceed £500 a year—a sum which their 
Lordships would certainly deem utterly 
inadequate to maintain the proper posi- 
tion of a gentleman placed at the head 
of one of the most distinguished Colleges 
in Oxford. But in the reign of Queen 
Anne an Act was passed annexing to the 


provostship a canonry in Rochester Ca- 
thedral, on the avowed ground of the 
inadequacy of the College income to 
maintain his position; and in the reign 
of George III. another Act was passed— 
he presumed on the same ground—an- 
nexing to it likewise the rectory of Pur- 


leigh, in Essex. The present Bill pro- 
posed to deprive the Provost of these 
annexations. The two preferments, it 
seemed to him, stood on distinct 
grounds. Purleigh was a large agricul- 
tural parish, containing between 3,000 
and 4,000 acres, and a population of 
about 1,000, and it was obvious that the 
parochial duties of such a rectory could 
not be discharged by the head of a Col- 
lege at Oxford, filling at the same time 
the office of a canon of Rochester, but 
must be intrusted to the exclusive care 
of a curate, on such a salary as the Pro- 
vost might allow. The living, according 
to the Bill, was of the net value of 
£1,200 per annum, after defraying the 
expenses of the curate in charge; but, 
according to the Clergy List, the gross 
income, after deducting the salary of a 
curate, was only £1,141. As to the 
canonry, he saw no objection in point of 
principle to its retention by the Provost, 
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for his academical duties were not such 
as to render it difficult for him to dis- 
charge the duties of a canon in residence 
during three months of the year. The 
Bill, however, proposed—he would not 
say to disestablish and disendow, al- 
though those terms had lately been much 
in vogue—but to disannex both the rec- 
tory and the canonry, and to effect an 
exchange, to be sanctioned of course by 
Parliament and by the Crown. The 
canonry it was proposed to exchange 
either with the Crown or the Bishop of 
the diocese for a living or livings of 
equal value, to be placed in the hands of 
the Provost and Fellows, and to be dis- 
posed of in the same manner as the 
other patronage of the College, subject 
to the proviso that the Provost should be 
expressly debarred from receiving such 
living. Practically, therefore, the Fel- 
lows would purchase ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments. Now he felt bound to say 
that of all modes of ecclesiastical patron- 
age that of Colleges was the most objec- 
tionable—and he said this without any 
disrespect—because practically they could 
exercise no option. Every living at the 
disposal of a College was usually offered 
to the senior Fellow, and he, if it was a 
good one, accepted it, while if not he re- 
jected it, and it was then offered to the 
other Fellows according to seniority, till 
it was accepted by the one who thought 
he had the least chance of getting any- 
thing better. The consequence was that 
then there was no opportunity of prefer- 
ring any person ‘‘extern’’ to the College 
to any living which any Fellow of the 
College thought it worth while to take 
himself. Practically then there was no 
option on the part of the nominal patrons, 
and he had certainly known cases in 
which the nominations made had been a 
scandal to the Church, and for which the 
only excuse had been that there was no 
option but to offer it to each Fellow in 
succession. There was a provision in 
the Bill that after sanction had been 
given to the exchange of the canonry for 
a rectory, or other preferment, it should 
be competent for the College to allot 
such a sum as they might deem neces- 
sary as compensation to the Provost for 
the alienation of the canonry. The ob- 
ject of the measure, as distinctly stated 
in the Preamble and in the first clause, 
was to enable a layman to be appointed 
to the Provostship of Oriel College. He 
believed there was at present no distinct 
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rohibition of this, but the emoluments 
being mostly of an ecclesiastical cha- 
racter it was virtually necessary that a 
clergyman should be appointed. Now 
he did not object in principle to the 
alienation of the canonry and rectory 
which had formerly been annexed to the 
Provostship, but the Bill proposed that 
£900 out of the £1,100 or £1,200 which 
the rectory produced should be taken 
away from the rector and paid as com- 
ensation to the Provost, who would no 
onger have the slightest connection with 
the living. This arrangement seemed to 
him open to objection. While not wish- 
ing, then, to oppose the second reading, 
he thought there were questions involved 
in the Bill which called for the consi- 
deration of the House and the Govern- 
ment, and it would, he hoped, be carefully 
considered by the Select Committee to 
which it would be sent. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he was 
glad that the Bill had not been read a 
second time sub silentio. But for the 
fact that the canonry and rectory had 
been given by Act of Parliament, and 
could not, consequently, be dealt with 
under the provisions of the Act of 1854, 
the College would, in the ordinary course, 
have applied to the visitor, whose office 
for several centuries had been exercised 
by the Crown, and the case would have 
been heard by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, from whom it 
would, he was sure, have received the 
most careful consideration. He hoped 
the scheme would not meet with a smaller 
measure of attention than would in that 
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case have been given to it. The object | 
of the Bill, as the noble Earl (the Earl | 
of Derby) had explained, was to enable | 
the Fellows of the College to elect a lay- | 
man as Provost if they thought fit. Whe- | 
ther that change was a desirable one | 
he would not now discuss; but it might | 
fairly be said that a clerical Provost | 
could do everything that a lay Provost | 
could ; whereas there were some functions | 
affecting the internal government and | 
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as the noble earl in his objection to the 
exercise of collegiate patronage. As 
long as Colleges could present youn 
Fellows, they usually sent very useful 
clergymen ; but the misfortune was, that 
the best livings were generally waited 
for by Fellows who had passed their 
period of activity, and often had no ex- 
perience of parish work till a time when 
they had ceased to be fit for it. Instead 
of alienating from future rectors almost 
the whole of the endowment, he should 
prefer the sale of the advowson alto- 
gether, and the application of the pro- 
ceeds to the endowment of the provost- 
ship. He trusted that the Bill would 
receive very careful consideration. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he thought 
it was important to consider the pro- 
priety of altering the fundamental con- 
stitution of a College by a Private Bill. 
Such a proceeding he thought extremely 
dangerous. He was obliged to watch 
every Session against attempts to accom- 
plish by private legislation objects which 
were of public importance; and, unless 
the practice was checked, the greatest 
mischief and confusion would arise. 
Power was given in cases like this to the 
Privy Council, the Orders being then 
subject to the confirmation of Parlia- 
ment, and this was the proper course to 
be pursued. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was not 
competent to enter upon the question as 
to whether the Bill should or should not 
have been introduced as a Private Bill; 
but certainly, whether this was a subject 
for private or public legislation, advan- 


|tage had arisen from the Bill being 


placed by the noble Lord (Redesdale) 
among the Notices of Public Business. 
He understood the living of Purleigh 
was of larger value than had been stated 
by the noble Earl, the amount being 
£1,800. The object of the Bill seemed 
to him clearly a good one, for it could 
not be desirable that the head of a Col- 
lege should derive his income from a 
rectory at a considerable distance from 


religious services of the College which a | Oxford, and from a canonry which was 
layman could not discharge. Still, it | also distant. Whether Colleges were 
might be desirable not to fetter the dis- | good patrons of livings was a question 
cretion of the Fellows in this matter. | which he must leave to be discussed by 
He agreed, however, with the noble | the noble Earl and right rev. Bishop; 
Earl that the mode in which it was pro- | but with regard to canonries he thought 
posed to carry out the exchange and to| the Crown was a much better patron 


provide an endowment for the lay Pro-|than for livings. As to the Provost 
vost was very objectionable. 
not know that he could go quite so far 


The Earl of Derby 


He did | being a layman, the wisest course surely 
was to allow the option, in order that 














Public Education 
the fittest man might be selected, whe- 
ther lay or clerical. The remarks which 
had been made would, no doubt, lead 
to a very careful consideration of the 
details of the Bill by the Select Com- 
mittee. | 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, in call- 
ing attention to the accounts of the sums 
voted by Parliament for Public Educa- 
tion in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and to the Re rts of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland for 
1866 and 1867, it may be convenient to 
state what are the subjects to which I 
shall not call the attention of the House. 
I will, first of all, premise that I have 
no intention to question the propriety of 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to introduce any great measure 
on the subject of education for England 
and Wales in the present year, and next 
that I do not propose to refer to Scotland, | 
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as to religious instruction were 
to be made to them in the first instance ; 
while with regard to other denomina- 
tions, assistance was to be given them 
for both secular and religious education ; 
but no inquiry was to be made and no 
interference to be attempted with respect 
to the religious instruction. The only 
society to be assisted by grants, not de- 
nominational, was the British and Foreign 
School Society, which taught Christianity 
pure and simple, without any catechism 
or formularies. Now, that system, it is 
obvious, depended upon local resources, 
and on the aid given by the National 
Society and other institutions, and did 
not depend primarily on Parliamentary 
grants. I was curious to see what pro- 
portion of the funds, during the last 
ten years, had been derived from local 
subscriptions and school-pence, and what 
proportion from grants out of the public 
revenues. Well, I find by the Returns 
for England and Wales—for none have 
been yet issued for Ireland—that about 
two-fifths or 40 per cent is the proportion 
which has been derived from Parliamen- 
tary Grants, and three-fifths, or 60 per 
centhas been derived from local resources. 





for I am satisfied by the statement which | In 1868, out of a total of £1,604,978 
has been so ably laid before you by my | £583,794 came from the Treasury, and 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for | £1,021,184 from local sources; while in 
India (the Duke of Argyll) that the | the ten years 1859-68, out of a total of 
education of Scotland is placed upon a | £15,061,640, £6,070,135 came from 
firm basis, and that the improvements | Parliamentary grants, the remaining 
recommended by my noble Friend will | £8,991,405 coming from local sources. 
prove beneficial. But it is obvious that | It is obvious from this Return that 
the question of education in England | the conditions agreed to by Parliament 
and Wales and also in Ireland must) were conditions depending in a very 
attract your Lordship’s attention next | great degree on local sources—upon the 
Session, and it is advisable that we willingness of residents to give subscrip- 
should know exactly where we stand | tions, and on the amount to be derived 
and in what direction we ought to pro-| from the payments of the parents. It 
ceed. I may, in the first place, state| was not a State scheme of education 
that the present system of grants—if it | originated by Parliament, but a plan of 
can be called a system — originated in| giving aid and assistance to local efforts 
1839; when the Archbishop of Canter-| and to the exertions of the Church of 
bury, the Bishop of London, and the| England, the various Dissenting bodies, 
Bishop of Salisbury, on the part of and the British and Foreign School So- 
the Church of England, with Lord | ciety. That is, of course, quite different 
Lansdowne, then President of the Coun-| from a State plan of education. Look- 





cil, and myself, at that time Secretary | 
of State for the Home Department, | 
agreed upon certain conditions on which | 
grants should be made by Parliament 
for educational purposes. The Bishops, | 
it was then arranged, were to be con- 
senting parties to the appointment of 
inspectors for National or Church, 
Schools in England and Wales, and the | 





ing back over the length of time during 
which that scheme has been in operation 
—about thirty years—it strikes me that 
while great good has been effected by 
the increased spread of education, and 
more especially Vy its improved quality, 
it cannot be said that the plan has 
been a success as regards the general 
education of the country. Comparing 
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England with other countries, both in 
Europe and America, such as Prussia 
and Saxony, and the New England 
States, or even with Scotland or Ireland, 
education in England is not generally 
and universally spread among the peo- 
le. Instances in proof of this have 
ately been given, both by individuals 
and from public sources of information. 
A gentleman, whom I have the pleasure 
of knowing, the Rev. Canon Girdlestone, 
vicar of a parish in North Devon, lately 
addressed a letter to The Times, in which 
he said that he had a school in his 
parish, which cost £130, having 130 
children, and, therefore, very cheaply con- 
ducted ; but that only £25 could be raised 
by local subscriptions, about £24 17s. 
was derived from school-pence, and £56 
from the Parliamentary Grant, he being 
himself obliged to supply the remaining 
£22 or £23 from his own resources. 
The living was what would ordinarily 
be called a good one, but it was sub- 
ject to very heavy charges in the shape 
of poor rates and other burdens; and 
Mr. Girdlestone naturally described as a 
very great hardship on him, that in 
a parish, the valuation of which was 
£15,000 a year, he could collect no more 
than £25 in local subscriptions for the 
school. I have since seen Mr. Girdle- 
stone, and he informed me that since his 
letter appeared in Zhe Times he has had 
many communications, and that in par- 
ticular the secretary or treasurer of a 
charity—Belton’s Charity—which assists 
schools of the Church of England with 
small subscriptions of £5 or £10 each, 
had informed him that the complaint 
among the clergy is general. They say 
they cannot find willing subscribers 
among the landowners, and are obliged 
to contribute very largely in proportion 
to their resources in order to keep up 
their schools. I feel for them, for I 
must say that the conduct of the pa- 
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rochial clergy of the Church of England 
has been most admirable. They have | 
subscribed to the utmost of their means | 
for the promotion of education, solely, as | 
I believe, from a desire to make their | 
parishioners better men and better Chris- | 
tians, and for the general welfare of 
society. Having thus exerted themselves, | 
it is very hard that so great a proportion | 
of the burden should be cast on them. | 
I have other information as to the un- | 
willingness to subscribe. A return has | 
been sent me by another gentleman, 
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with whom also I am acquainted, the 
Rev. William Beal, vicar of Brooke, near 
Norwich, who has made inquiry among 
the Boards of Guardians in Norfolk as to 
the aid given to a particular class of pau- 
pers—children between five and en 
years of age. An Act was passed, not 
many years ago, called Denison’s Act, 
because it was introduced, I believe, by 
the present Speaker of the House of 
Commons, which enables Boards of 
Guardians to give relief in the matter of 
education by sending children who re- 
ceive out-door relief to school and paying 
for theirinstruction. Going through the 
thirty-three unions of Norfolk, Mr. Beal 
finds that only five unions have adopted 
that Act in any degree, and one or two 
give scarcely any assistance—that the 
King’s Lynn Union is the worst in the 
county, and that there is great unwilling- 
ness to put the Act in force. .Mr. Beal 
has calculated the expense which would 
be involved, and he states that the edu- 
cation of the pauper children in Norfolk 
—upwards of 3,000 in number—in many 
unions would not exceed half a quarter 
of a farthing in the pound, and in others 
would be only halfa farthing, while there 
is only one where it would exceed a half- 
penny inthe pound. Now thatis astrik- 
ing proof of the general unwillingness 
of the landowners and farmers of the 
country to promote education, notwith- 
standing that the Committee of Council 
have issued Orders which would enable 
them easily to do so. Mr. Girdlestone, 
indeed, states that two-thirds of the 
country are without schools. Possibly 
there may be some exaggeration in that 
estimate, but the general effect of the ex- 
isting practice is that the country is dotted 
about with very good schools, well ma- 


| naged, with able masters and mistresses, 


while in a great part of the country there 
are no schools whatever, or only dame 
schools of a miserable description. Such 
being the case, I am persuaded that it 
will be necessary next year for the Go- 
vernment and for Parliament to establish 
a good and general system of education 
in England and Wales. I do not want 
to enter into the vexed question of rating, 
but I am glad to see that the Prime 
Minister has declared the intention of 
himself and his Colleagues—when the 
very heavy business now before them and 
other pressing affairs have been disposed 
of—to undertake the consideration of 
the whole question, and to endeayour to 
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base taxation on principles of equity for 
the welfare of the whole community. 
Upon their decision on the question of 
local rating must in a great measure 
depend the solution of this question of 
national education. If it should be 
thought proper to continue the present 
amount of rating—which I trust will not 
be the case—it will be hopeless to expect 
fresh rates to be imposed and accepted 
for the purpose of education; but if the 
rating for certain objects, such as gaols 
and police, should be greatly diminished, 
it may be very possible to have rates for 
educational purposes. In the former 
case it would, I think, be necessary to 
provide, as in Ireland, sufficient funds 
from Parliamentary Grants for a general 
system of education, thereby wore 
large numbers of persons who are now 
willing subscribers and placing the bur- 
den, where it ought to be placed, on the 
willing and the unwilling alike. There are 
two great questions connected with edu- 
cation—the one relating to the financial 
part, the other relating to religious in- 
struction. With regard to the latter, I 
do not think there would be any great 
difficulty, for with a system of rating, it 
would be possible to give the control to 
the ratepayers, while with a system of 
public grants it would be the right of the 
State to maintain some control over the 
schools to be established. It would be 
right, also, to consider the case of those 
who have subscribed largely for many 
years and ought not to lose all the power 
over the school which was originally 
allowed them. It is a matter of con- 
tract with them, and for a certain time 
at least they should be allowed to re- 
tain some power. The rule should be 
nearly the same as that which exists 
in Ireland, where the situation is totally 
different from what it is in England. 
There is a considerable demand in Ire- 
land for the substitution of denomina- 
tional education for the present system. 
Now, that depends in a great degree 
on the financial question. If people who 
advance, as in England, three-fifths, 
or 12s. in the pound, ask the State 
for aid, it is only reasonable that they 
should expect a certain power over the 
management of the school, and should 
give directions as to the religious in- 
struction to be given therein; but in 
Ireland, according to the Reports of the 
Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland for 1866 and 1867, I find that the 
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local subscriptions and school-pence only 
amount to about 7 per cent. 93 per cent. 
being contributed by the State. For 
people, therefore, who raise only 3s. in 
the pound themselves, and ask for the 
remaining 17s. from the State, to de- 
mand that the schools shall be entirely 
subject to their control and conditions 
is by no means reasonable. In Ireland, 
according to a plan first proposed by 
the late Lord Monteagle, and set on 
foot by a noble Lord opposite (Earl 
Derby) the rules and regulations of the 
National Board provide that the reli- 
gious instruction shall be at separate 
hours, either before or after the secular 
instruction, and that every parent may 
withdraw his child from it if he desires 
to do so, a board being put up to an- 
nounce the hour for such religious in- 
struction. Parents may thus withdraw 
their children, whether few or many, 
and may obtain from the clergyman of 
the parish, if they are Protestants, or 
from the priest, if Roman Catholics, such 
religious instruction as is in accordance 
with their belief. That is a great se- 
curity. But the Roman Catholic Bishops 
in Ireland have proposed that with re- 
gard to all schools containing no Pro- 
testant children, and to other schools 
which contain 24,000 Protestant child- 
ren, they should be allowed the entire 
direction of the education, so as to have 
Roman Catholic emblems in the schools, 
and to have the education conducted en- 
tirely according to their own views. 
Now, it seems to me that, by this scheme 
it would be in the power of the Roman 
Catholic body directing the education 
either to make proselytes of the Pro- 
testant children, who would be obliged 
to bow and do reverence to those em- 
blems, or to drive them out of the schools 
where they are now educated. These 
evils are very forcibly pointed out by 
the Board of National Education in their 
Reports for 1866 and 1867; and I hold 
in my hand, an opinion, in which I 
entirely agree, given by Archbishop 
Whately in 1843, when the system was 
much younger than at present, as to 
what would be the result of separate 
grants. Archbishop Whately said :— 
“ Now, what would be the result of this system 
of separate grants of, suppose, £7,000 or £8,000 
to Protestant schools, and £70,000 or £80,000 to 
Roman Catholics? In those numerous districts 
of the South of Ireland where there are in each 
school not above five or six Protestant children to, 
perhaps, 80 or 100 Roman Catholics—from the 
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smallness of the proportion of poor Protestants to 
the population—these poor children would either 
remain untaught, or, more likely, go to schools 
under the unrestricted control of Roman Catho- 
lics ; and throughout Ireland the far greater part 
of the Roman Catholic population would be 
brought up in a system, it is to be feared, of 
bigoted jealousy against the Church, and aliena- 
tion from their Protestant fellow subjects.” 


Now, with regard to “bigoted jealousy 
against the Church,” we in England 
at this time need not be very anxious 
on that score; but with regard to 
‘alienation from their Protestant fel- 
low-subjects,” it would be one of the 
greatest evils you could inflict upon Ire- 
land. In short, it seems to me that, 
whereas, since 1829, we have been en- 
deavouring by every means in our power 
to unite Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants in the same education and in the 
same pursuits, with a view to diminish 
and finally destroy those feelings of 
alienation and ill-will which have so 
long been the curse of Ireland, I can- 
not conceive a mode in which the aliena- 
tion and the ill-will could more certainly 
be revived than by having a separate de- 
nominational system of education intro- 
duced into Ireland. Much asI shall re- 
joice to see that system of tyranny and 
oppression called Protestant ascendancy 
put an end to in Ireland, I should not 
rejoice if I thought that Roman Catholic 
ascendancy was going to be established 
and to be accompanied with oppres- 
sion of Protestants. I have nothing 
more to say than to impress upon the 
House that a more general system of 
education ought to be established in 
England, and I look forward with great 
anxiety to the measures which may be 
proposed for that purpose. I hope that 
when a measure is brought forward it 
will be as complete and as clear as the 
Government measure lately explained to 
Parliament and the country. 

Eart DE GREY anp RIPON: None 
of your Lordships will have been sur- 
prised that my noble Friend, who for so 
many years has devoted so much atten- 
tion to this subject, has brought it under 
your Lordships’ notice; and I am ex- 
ceedingly glad to find that the noble 
Earl does not blame Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for not undertaking to deal 
with this matter by legislation in the 
course of the present Session. I am not 
— that my noble Friend acquits us 
of blame, because no one is better ac- 
quainted than he is with the magnitude 
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and ingertones of the question; and I 
am confident that if it is to be dealt with 
by legislation it is necessary that it should 
be at a time when Parliament can give 
to it that large share of its attention 
which the importance of the question 
demands, and which could not be ac- 
corded during the present Session. It 
would have been very ill-advised on the 
part of the Government to bring forward 
a measure on this subject without a fair 
prospect of having it fully discussed in 
both Houses of Parliament and passed 
intolaw; and therefore it was, though with 
considerable regret, that Her Majesty’s 
Government determined that it would 
be their duty not to deal with the gene- 
ral question of education during the 
present Session. Although I regret the 
necessity for postponing a measure which 
I admit to be to a considerable extent 
urgent, I am not sorry that delay will 
afford my right hon. Colleague and myself 
an opportunity of considering the ques- 
tion in allits bearings. Underthvsecircum- 
stances, my noble Friend will not expect 
that I should now declare to the House 
in detail what are likely to be the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government upon this 
question. I agree with my noble Friend 
that there is ample evidence to show 
that the present educational arrange- 
ments in England are not altogether such 
as we could desire them tobe. I believe 
that there are large portions of the 
population in our great towns whom our 
system of education very inadequately 
reaches. I believe that there are also 
portions of the country in the rural dis- 
tricts where, from the very nature of 
the system and the principle upon which 
it rests—that of aiding only those who 
aid themselves—it has a very limited ap- 
plication, and where it does not meet the 
real and just requirements of the country. 
At the same time, Ithink mynoble Friend 
spoke in perhaps somewhat too dispa- 
raging a tone of the effect of the pre- 
sent system and of the great work which 
it is doing. With respect to the pre- 
sent state of matters, I have some 
details of a later date than those on 
your Lordships’ table, and they show 
that the present system, imperfect as it 
is, is extending year by year in useful- 
ness. The number of schools inspected 
in England, Wales, and Scotland in the 
year 1866 was 15,572, being an increase 
on the previous year of 981; the num- 
ber of children present at inspection was 
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1,527,665, being an increase of 136,565 ; 
the average annual number attending 
was 1,241,780, which shows an increase 
of 94,317; the number of certificated 
teachers was 13,387, showing an increase 
of 774; the number of assistant-teachers 
was 1,279, being an increase of 76; and 
the number of pupil-teachers was 13,185, 
being an increase of 1,668. Now a 
system which provides education under 
the stringent regulations of the Privy 
Council, and under strict inspection, for 
an average attendance of 1,241,780 
children, is a system which is doing a 
good work in the country, and which— 
whatever arrangements we may make 
ultimately—we ought not hastily or 
rashly to interfere with. It is one of 
the difficulties of this question that we 
have at work in this country at the pre- 
sent time so many and such various 
educational appliances. My own feel- 
ing is that, so far as they require 
to be supplemented in order to meet 
the wants of the country, supplemented 
they ought to be; but it would be 
unwise on the part of the Government 
or Parliament to throw aside or to 
waste any of those means of education 
which are now at the disposal of the 
n your 

e an 


country. A Return which lies u 
Lordships’ Table shows how 

amount in England and Scotland was 
derived from two sources, distinct from 
the Government Grant—private subscrip- 


tions and school-pence. You may divide 
the income of these schools, not quite, 
but almost equally into three parts—the 
Government grant, voluntary contribu- 
tions, and school-pence. In the latter 
there has been a steady increase dur- 
ing the last ten years. In 1859 in 
England and Wales the school-pence 
amounted to £229,000, and in 1868 
to £430,000. During the same period 
voluntary subscriptions have fluctuated 
in amount, being sometimes more and 
sometimes less; but I am glad to say 
that at present the income derived from 
voluntary subscriptions is the highest 
received during the last ten years, or, I 
believe, at any previous time in the 
history of education. That is ample 
proof that there is a deep interest felt in 
this question by all classes in the country, 
and that those who have the means are 
not inclined to disregard their duties in 
respect to it. My noble Friend (Earl 
Russell) has, indeed, pointed out that 
there are many cases—and they are far 
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too many—in which the burden of volun- 
tary subscriptions and contributions to 
education is practically cast upon the 
clergy ; but, although that is true in too 
many cases, I am confident my noble 
Friend will be the first to admit that 
there are in other instances very marked 
exceptions to the description he has 
given, and that there are many land- 
owners in this country fully alive to their 
obligations in this respect, who subscribe 
munificently to educational objects. It 
is to be observed that the sum put down 
in the column as derived from subserip- 
tions is intended to represent, as far as 
we are able, only the annual fixed sub- 
scriptions to different schools; and the 
sums which are contributed in many 
cases—sometimes by a clergyman, some- 
times by a landlord—to make up a deficit 
at the end of the year fall under the 
heading of ‘other sources’’ in this par- 
ticular Return; so that £500,000 of 
subscriptions represents pretty well 
£500,000 of regular and permanent in- 
come. With respect to that portion of 
the subject which relates to Ireland, on 
which the noble Earl has touched, it is 
not my intention to enter into any de- 
tails at present, for, as my noble Friend 
knows, it is now being considered by 
a Royal Commission. My noble Friend 
has asked me why the Returns from Ire- 
land have not yet been laid upon the 
table of the House. My noble Friend 
should remember that it takes longer to 
get Returns from Ireland than it does 
from this country. The Department 
with which I have the honour to be con- 
nected is not responsible for the delay ; 
but I am sbeaniibn be able to state that 
the Returns to which my noble Friend 
referred have been laid upon the table 
this evening, and will, I trust, by to- 
morrow or the next day be in your Lord- 
ships’ hands. There is no doubt that 
when they are examined those Returns 
will prove the accuracy of the description 
given by my noble Friend. The main 
burden of education in Ireland is borne by 
the State, and the major portion of the 
remaining funds is derived from the 
school-pence, the amount realized from 
voluntary assistance being absolutely in- 
significant. Under these circumstances, 
I can only say in conclusion, as I began, 
that the subject will receive the fullest 
consideration at the hands of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. As your Lordships 
tafe. the matter has been inquired into 
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by various Commissions and Committees, 
and it will be our duty—and from the 
great interest I feel in the question it 
will to me be a labour of love—to devote 
ourselves to the consideration of the facts 
developed in the course of these inquiries, 
with a view, not to overturn the system 
which already exists and doesits work well, 
but to supplement it where it is imper- 
fect, with the object, as far as possible, 
of bringing the means of education within 
the reach of the labouring population. 
Tue Dvuxe or MARLBOROUGH : 
It was with considerable gratification, 
my Lords, that I heard the noble Earl 
the President of the Privy Council state 
his high appreciation of the work of 
national education as now administered 
by the Department over which he pre- 
sides, and I cannot but think that my 
noble Friend, the more he sees of that 
system, which has now been adminis- 
tered by the Privy Council for nearly 
thirty years, the more he will find the 
advantages of the system in calling forth 
the voluntary efforts of the country, and 
in maintaining what has contributed 
so much to the religious education of the 
people—the denominational system. As 
to the complaints that are made of the 
educational deficiencies in this country, 
I believe it will always be found that 
the investigations have proceeded on 
erroneous data, and almost all the con- 
clusions arrived at have been drawn 
solely from the knowledge within the 
reach of the public office, which is, of 
course, confined to the schools in receipt 
of annual grants. 
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been the result of voluntary subscriptions. 
While, too, I find this remarkable re- 
sult on the face of the Return, I find 
also that from a total of 11,261 Church 
of England schools which have been in- 
cluded in the Return of those paid by 
the National Society, the number of 
those receiving aid from Parliamentary 
grants was 4,690, and the number that 
are not receiving Parliamentary aid is 
6,571. When we think of the amount 
of voluntary effort which is represented 
by these subscriptions, which amounted 
in 1868 to £499,782, as regards schools 
receiving Parliamentary aid, what must 
be the amount of voluntary effort which 
exists in the Church of England when 
we find that there are 6,571 schools ac- 
tually in operation, and attended by a 
large number of scholars, of which no 
notice is taken by the public office? 
Very little of this educational effort is 
shewn in the educational papers. In 
addition to that there is a large number - 
of schools which belong to Nonconform- 
ing bodies, and which, when I had the 
honour of filling the office row held by 
the noble Earl opposite, were gradually 
perceiving the advantage of the assist- 
ance derived from the annual grants. 
For a long time there has been on the 
part of these bodies, what I cannot but 
look upon, to some extent, as a senti- 
mental objection—not because the reli- 
gious instruction they gave might be 
interfered with by the Government, but 
recognizing as they did the necessity of 
religious instruction—they had a senti- 


But that is a very | mental objection to availing themselves 


inadequate view of the extent of educa- | of any assistance from the public funds. 
tional movement in this country. It|I am happy to say that, owing to the 
must be always borne in mind that there | representations that were made, those 
is an enormous amount of education con- | objections had greatly decreased before 
ducted by voluntary societies—by per-| the late Government went out of Office, 
sons who do not bring themselves under | aud the great part of the increase in the 
the control of Government by submitting | number of schools receiving the grant, 
to the receipt of grants, and this fact is| and of scholars under examination, is 
generally lost sight of, or very inade- | due to the removal of those objections; for 
quately appreciated. I hold in my hand | the Nonconformist bodies are now begin- 
a Return which I moved for at the end | ning to feel the advantages that are to 
of last Session, and which resulted from | be derived from the public grants, and 
the labours of the National Society. | the disadvantages to which they have 
They have a decennial examination in- | hitherto been put for the want of them. 
to the state of Church of England edu- | It is because I should be very sorry to 
cation throughout the country. I find | see any steps interposed by the Govern- 
in the Return which has only recently | ment of the day which would at all im- 
been printed, that out of a total of| peril the success attending voluntary 
£8,991,405 expended in England and_/| efforts, which are of the greatest im- 
Wales in the course of ten years upon| portance to the religious education of 
education, no less than £4,554,333 he the country, and to the denominational 
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system upon which I believe so much of 
the religious education of the country 
is founded and based—it is because I 
should deprecate any State interference 
in that direction, that I hope Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will remember, in 
any measure they may propose, that 
they are dealing with a matter of the 
highest importance to the country, and 
refrain from doing anything which may 
imperil a system which has been attended 
with such beneficial results. 

Lorp LYVEDEN rose to corroborate 
what had been stated by the noble Earl 
(Earl Russell) who introduced this ques- 
tion, as to the great indifference with 
which education was regarded by the 
agricultural classes. A meeting was 
held not long ago in the county in which 
he resided on this subject of education. 
Unfortunately, the Chairman put the 
question before the meeting, which com- 
prised all classes, in the interrogative 
form—‘‘ Are you content with the pre- 
sent state of education, and with its re- 
sults?’’—and the ery came back from the 
agriculturists— Yes, yes, quite ;” and 


the reason was that they thought 
though education was of direct service to 
the manufacturing classes, in the agri- 


cultural counties education might be a 
pleasure to those who received it, but it 
was of very little advantage to them— 
it did not help them to get on in the 
world. Another reason of the indif- 
ference with which education was re- 
garded by the farmers was this—that 
though it might be an advantage it 
had not been shown to tend to the di- 
minution of crime. This was a very im- 
portant subject. He wished his noble 
Friend had been able to bring forward 
some Returns tending to show that the 
decrease of crime corresponded with the 
increase of education. If he had any 
Returns to show that, the sooner he could 
” them into circulation the better, for 
e believed that one great reason why 
the farmers depreciated education was, 
that they did not see how the increase 
of education tended to the suppression 
of crime. In the preparation of any 
scheme for a sedan system of educa- 
tion, he hoped his noble Friend would 
never resort to a compulsory rate. Far 
from increasing education, he believed 
such a course would greatly tend to di- 
= it, for it would make the whole 
subject most unpopular, especially among 
the iepteuiienaltdliass. — these 
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remarks on the state of feeling in the 
midland counties but must not be sup- 
posed to be in any way himself unfavour- 
able to the progress of education. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
am afraid that my noble Friend’s greed 
for Returns has led him in this instance 
to ask for a Return which, when ob- 
tained, will be of very little service to 
him. I agree with the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Lyveden), that not only has 
crime not decreased in proportion as 
education has increased, but I am afraid 
that an inquiry into the matter will re- 
veal some awkward figures the other 
way. At one of the quarter sessions in 
my county the other day, the chief con- 
stable not only maintained that crime 
had increased in the county during the 
last ten years, but that it had increased 
very nearly in proportion to the spread 
of education. My Lords, I never could 
see myself what possible connection 
there is between the diminution of crime 
and the spread of education. Education 
does pot alter a man’s nature. You may 
alter the nature of the crime; you may 
change the paths by which the criminal 
will proceed ; but crime is a consequence 
of moral depravity, and the mode in 
which it will be committed will be a 
matter of calculation with the criminal, 
no matter what the amount of education 
that may be given in your national 
schools. You cannot alter his uature, 
but you may give him more power, and 
greater skill in selecting the means by 
which he can pursue a course of crime 
with the greatest effect. The one way 
to diminish crime is to diminish pauper- 
ism; and I believe that, by the spread of 
education, pauperism may be very greatly 
diminished among the agricultural popu- 
lation. Every one must know that in re- 
spect of availing himself of opportunities 
the agricultural labourer is utterly help- 
less. He is utterly incapable of making 
use of any chance of bettering himself 
which may be presented to , and 
consequently he remains in his low social 
position. Until we have a more general 
system of education you will never be 
able to induce him to help himself. But 
I must say I quite concur with my noble 
Friend (Lord Lyveden) in asking the 
Government to pause and consider be- 
fore they make up their mind to intro- 
duce a general system of education based 
on general taxation. I am not insen- 
sible to the deficiencies of the present 
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system; but I think the noble Earl op- 
posite was rather hard against the land- 
owners—to represent them as being op- 
posed to the spread of education is some- 
what hard; but I think matters would 
be still worse if only a limited area of 
the wealth of the country were made re- 
sponsible. The noble Earl (Earl Russell) 
stated the case of King’s Lynn, and of 
a parish there in which he thought the 
guardians were singularly insensible of 
the value of education. Now I know 
nothing of King’s Lynn except that it 
is a port. Being a port and nothing else 
it derives its wealth from its harbour. 
Its property is centred in ships. What 
hope, therefore, have the guardians of 
raising a rate from the wealth of King’s 
Lynn, seeing that if they make a rate 
for the purposes of education they must 
assess it on the same basis as that on 
which similar rates are assessed in other 
parts of the country? They cannot levy 
a rate on ships, and they may not like 
to throw what they would regard as an 
undue pressure on land, and where. they 
see the rate operating so unfairly they 
would naturally grudge every additional 
farthing to be added to the rates. That 
very place, King’s Lynn, would appear 
to me to afford an illustration of the 


danger which the Government would 
have to face in adopting anything like a 
general rate for the purposes of educa- 


tion. This is a point to which the Go- 
vernment must look in any reform of 
local taxation. At present you have no 
equality in local taxation—I doubt whe- 
ther you can have it—but I should be 
glad to see the introduction of such a 
system of assessment as would make 
those five-sixths of the wealth of the 
country which now escape liable for that 
contribution to that taxation of which 
they ought to bear their share. But if 
in addition to the other burdens which 
land has now to bear you assume that 
it should also bear the expenses of na- 
tional education, you will create a spirit 
of resistance which will secure for your 
system an amount of unpopularity which 
no improvement you may make in edu- 
cation will be able to counterbalance. I 
do not know what scheme may be float- 
ing in the mind of my noble Friend the 
President of the Council ; but I do know 
that to a great extent the Government 
have pledged themselves to the principle 
of rating, and therefore I ner ask my 
noble Friend to remember two things. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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First, that the moment you appeal to 
rates you kill voluntary subscriptions. 
People when rated for national schools 
will no more think of supporting a school 
by voluntary subscription than they would 
think of maintaining a workhouse by vo- 
luntary subscription. In the next place, 
I would ask him to remember that you 
cannot increase an already too heavy 
burden of taxation on one class without 
creating a feeling of distrust and a sense 
of wrong in the minds of those whom 
you wish to co-operate with you. For 
myself, I must say that I view with 
much suspicion any system of education 
based on anything like compulsory rating, 
unless the Government have first seen 
their way to removing the anomalies and 
the injustice now existing in respect of 
the taxation imposed on property, in 
which I include houses as well as land. 
I earnestly hope my noble Friend will 
take these matters into consideration be- 
fore introducing his Bill. However great 
its other merits may be such a measure 
would have the effect of destroying a 
system of voluntary munificence, and that 
not from the richest class, such as no 
other country in the world has ever seen. 
If the Government were to frame any 
scheme which would have the effect of 
destroying this system, they will dis- 
courage allies whom they can never re- 
place, and they will introduce a feeling 
of hatred and disgust on the subject 
which will effectually prevent all co- 
operation on the subject of education, 
until its promoters will be driven to find 
the whole funds for education out of 
Imperial taxation. 

Eart GREY: I must protest against 
the statement of my noble Friend (Lord 
Lyveden) who drew his illustration from 
Northamptonshire, being supposed to be 
a correct representation of the feeling of 
the agricultural population in regard of 
education, and the invidious distinction 
he drew in this respect between the 
agricultural and manufacturing districts. 
It may be true that in my noble Friend’s 
part of the country there is an indif- 
ference to education, that the proprietors 
and farmers may be indisposed to en- 
courage it, and that the labourer may 
not find his material prosperity advanced 
by it; but I can only say that if this is 
a correct account of what exists in North- 
amptonshire it is totally unlike the state of 
things I have had the happiness to know 
in the north of England. In the north of 
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England, the desire to promote education 
is general on the part of the proprietors 
and occupiers of land, and the desire to 
obtain education is still more general 
among the working population. I need 
only refer to the interesting Report 
of Mr. Henley, one of the Assistant 
Commissioners for Inquiry into the em- 
ployment of women and children in 
agriculture, which has lately been laid 
before Parliament. The Report I refer 
to shows that among the population 
of the north, education is practically 
universal. For myself, I can say I never 
remember seeing in Northumberland an 
agricultural labourer who could not read 
and write; and, as a general rule, they 
are highly intelligent, as all who know 
them will bear witness. The farmers 
are quite well aware that their own 
interests are promoted by having la- 
bourers of intalliaeaes and some amount 
of education. They have largely availed 
themselves of machinery, the introduc- 
tion of which is greatly facilitated by 
the intelligence of the labouring men, 
who, on their part, find that their edu- 
cation helps them to better places and 
better pay. That being the state of 
things among agriculturists in the part 
of the north of England with which I 
am acquainted, where I believe the 
population to be more generally and 
better educated than they are. in our 
great commercial and manufacturing 
towns, I must protest against the invi- 
dious distinction sought to be drawn 
between the agricultural and the manu- 
facturing districts. 

Tue Bisuor or LONDON: My Lords, 
it seems to be generally supposed that 
the extent of education is to be measured 
by the Returns of the Privy Council. 
But the only schools which appear on 
the books of the Privy Council, and con- 
sequently only those which appear in 
their Returns, are schools which receive 
Government aid in some form or other. 
But beyond these there is a large num- 
ber of schools of which, for various 
reasons, the Privy Council takes no cog- 
nizance. Now, my Lords, though I am 
not prepared to contend that a great many 
of these are not very indifferent schools, 
and although I have often regretted to see 
benevolent persons wasting their money 
upon them, I know that, on the other 
hand, some of the schools not under the 
Privy Council are very satisfactory schools 
indeed. Beyond Government inspection 
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there is spread over the country a system 
of diocesan inspection which was far 
from inefficient in the diocese with which 
I was recently connected. In that dio- 
cese, last year, 311 schools underwent 
diocesan inspection; and that not in a 
cursory manner, for the Government 
forms were used, and the returns were 
made almost in exactly the same form 
and character as those returned to the 
Council Office by Her Majesty’s in- 
spectors. Some few years ago I had an 
opportunity of testing the value of dio- 
cesan inspection, and I found that in 
the case of schools subject to Govern- 
ment inspection the returns made by 
the Government inspectors and by the 
diocesan inspectors were almost identi- 
cal; and the conclusion I drew from that 
fact was that I might safely take the 
returns of the diocesan inspectors re- 
specting schools not under Government 
inspection as reliable. Before I sit down 
I must venture to express my surprise 
at the observation of the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) that educa- 
tion had done nothing, and could do 
nothing to diminish crime. [If that 
be the case surely we are spending our 
money upon education to no end. 
Statistics may, undoubtedly, show that 
the noble Marquess is perfectly right in 
stating that the increase in crime has 
kept pace with that of education; but 
it has yet to be shown that those who 
form the criminal classes are recruited 
from among those who are educated in 
our schools. On the contrary, I believe, 
it has been shown that a large propor- 
tion of those found in our gaols either 
have been in no school at all, or have 
been at school for so short a time that 
the amount of education they have re- 
ceived is almost nil. No doubt, some 
particular branches of crime may be 
fostered by education—that is to say, 
education puts into the hands of an un- 
principled man an instrument which he 
can use for the purpose of fraud; but 
that is not the case with crime in gene- 
ral, and, therefore, I must make my 
humble protest against the doctrine that 
there is no connection between edu- 
cation and the diminution of crime. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY said, 
he was glad to hear that, although it 
was not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce a measure wu 
on the subject of education during the 
present Session, it was not because 
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they undervalued the importance or the 
pressing nature of the subject. With 
reference to the statement of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
that crime had not diminished with the 
spread of education, he might say that, 
in his opinion, if education were limited 
to merely teaching the mechanical pro- 
cesses of reading and writing, the effect 
would be rather to increase than dimin- 
ish crime; but if to that mechanical 
teaching they added moral training, the 
result would be widely different and of a 
most beneficial character. 

Lorp BELPER said, he wished to 
draw their Lordships’ attention to a 
point which was of great importance, 
although it had not been referred to in 
this discussion. It was true that large 
sums were munificently subscribed for 
the purposes of education, and that a 
great number of children attended our 
schools; but he feared that the results 
were not so satisfactory as was generally 
supposed. He believed the case to be 
that, of all the children attending these 
schools, only a small portion derived full 
benefit from what they had been taught. 
Too frequently they left the school be- 
fore they had been well grounded in the 
rudiments of education, and after a short 
period they altogether forgot what little 
knowledge they had acquired, and the 
money expended upon their education 
was in a great measure thrown away. 
Of the children who had actually at- 
tended school, he believed it would be 
found that only a comparatively small 
proportion of them had learned to read 
and write well; and he feared that very 
few of those who were unable to read 
and write with ease troubled themselves 
to keep up those arts in after-life. He 
believed that, in this respect, this country 
would bear no comparison with such coun- 
tries as Scotland, Prussia, and Saxony, 
which had been referred to in this de- 
bate. No doubt it was a matter of the 
utmost importance, and one upon which 
we had every reason to congratulate our- 
selves, that vast numbers of children at- 
tended school in the present day, and 
also that such vast sums were raised by 
private subscription ; but it was not less 
important to discover what results fol- 
lowed from all these efforts, and how far 
they succeeded in accomplishing the 
objects which were aimed at. It was 
notorious that on referring to the calen- 
dars of criminals it would be found that 


Lhe Earl of Harrowby 
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by far the larger number of those com- 
mitting offences were persons who had 
been imperfectly educated. 

Tue Dvuxe or CLEVELAND said, 
he did not dispute the fact that children 
too often left school at a very early age, 
but it was almost impossible they could 
remain long enough to obtain all the ad- 
vantages which were desirable. The 
education question was mixed up with 
the labour question, and a time arrived 
when parents naturally required the as- 
sistance of their children in earning a 
livelihood for the family. At the same 
time, he was bound to say that in the 
districts with which he was best ac- 
quainted there was an anxious and 
growing desire, even on the part of the 
agricultural population, for the educa- 
tion of their children. In the north of 
England this was more especially the 
ease. In the south of England, wages, 
generally speaking, were not equally 
high, though they had increased of late 
years very much. A great desire for 
education also existed in this part of the 
country ; but undoubtedly it too often 
happened that as soon as the children 
were old enough to earn money they 
were taken from school. The cause of 
education was thus injured by the state 
of the labour market. With regard to 
some of the countries mentioned by his 
noble Friend (Earl Russell), he rather 
doubted whether education was as per- 
fect in them as had been suggested. In 
France, for instance, he knew that the 
same objection as to children leaving at 
too early an age was very general. In 
the ordinary course of things, children 
at a certain age must come, by their la- 
bour, in aid of the wages of their pa- 
rents; and he knew of no mode by 
which, short of a much greater inter- 
ference with labour than our present 
system warranted, their pecuniary need 
could be reconciled with the requirements 
of education. Education would not ex- 
tinguish crime, but at least it altered its 
character. Persons of education from 
time to time commited grave crimes, un- 
doubtedly; but crimes of the gravest 
class were less frequent among persons 
of education. This could be learnt, 
for instance, from the experience of 
the mining districts. The pitmen were, 
from various circumstances, a class in 
which education was very backward, and 
crimes of violence were common among 
them; but among persons of a better 
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class such crimes were comparatively 
rare. He felt that, both as regarded 
the system of compulsory rating for edu- 
cational purposes, and that depending 
mainly upon voluntary effort, which now 
existed, there were many circumstances 
requisite to be borne in mind. The 
clergy made great exertions in the cause 
of education, and frequently, in the ab- 
sence of resident landlords, were called 
upon to make good deficiencies, and to 
meet claims which their own means ill 
enabled them to support. At the same 
time they would doubtless prefer to con- 
tinue such sacrifices rather than resort 
to a system of purely secular education, 
which must follow the adoption of a sys- 
tem of rating. In whatever light the 
subject was looked at it was surrounded 
with grave difficulties. Increased facili- 
ties for education were undoubtedly re- 
quired, and, whatever system was ulti- 
mately agreed upon, it was desirable to 
adopt something like uniformity. He, 
therefore, hoped that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, before committing themselves 
and the country to any course which 
must seriously affect the future of educa- 
tion in this country, would leave the 
question open for consideration and al- 
low the whole matter to be fully and 
fairly discussed. 


BRAZILIAN SLAVE TRADE BILL. 
(The Earl of Clarendon.) 
(No. 14.) THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
3*.”"—( The Earl of Clarendon.) 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD: I very much 
regret that I was not in the House on 
Thursday evening last, when the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs took occasion to make some ob- 
servations upon a statement made by me 
in the debate upon the second reading of 
the Bill, to the effect that I had not been 
consulted by the Government of the day 
previously to the adoption of the Act of 
1845. I had not the slightest notion that 
it was the intention of the noble Earl to 
make any observations whatever upon 
that statement, or I certainly should have 
been in my place in the House. The 
noble Earl has said that as I was so 
constant in attendance he took it for 
granted that I should be present on the 
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evening when he called my conduct in 
question. My Lords, I am quite sure 
that was the reason which induced the 
noble Earl not to give me the customary 
notice; but I cannot help thinking that, 
when the noble Earl came down and 
found that I was not in the House, as 
the matter was not pressing, and as there 
could have been no inconvenience in 
postponing his observations to the follow- 
ing evening, he might, in courtesy, have 
done so upon this occasion. I will goa 
little further. The noble Earl had found 
in the Foreign Office an opinion of mine, 
given by me when I was a Solicitor 
General, in conjunction with Sir John 
Dodson, the Queen’s Advocate, and Sir 
William Follett, then Attorney General, 
on the Brazilian Treaty. That document 
convinced the noble Earl that I was in- 
accurate in the statements I made. I 
can hardly think that the noble Earl 
could have attributed to me any in- 
tentional mis-statement. [The Earl of 
CraRENDON: Hear, hear!] He might 
have thought that it arose from a failure 
of memory, and it would have only been 
consistent with the character of the noble 
Earl if he had sent me a line to say 
that I was under a mistake as to what 
had happened twenty-three years ago, 
for he had found an opinion which I had 
given at that time upon the subject. I 
can assure him that if he had done so I 
would have come down immediately and 
expressed my sense of obligation to the 
noble Earl, and I should have, of course, 
admitted that I was inaccurate in the 
statement I had made. I do not know 
that there was anything which I said 
upon the second reading of the Bill, 
which should induce the noble Earl to 
treat me—I will not say with intentional 
discourtesy—but, at all events, in so 
unusual a manner. The present Go- 
vernment had nothing to z with the 
Act of 1845, and the present Bill is in- 
troduced for the purpose of repealing it. 
Whatever my opinion might originally 
have been, I examined very carefully, 
before the discussion upon the second 
reading of the Bill, the treaties with 
Portugal, and the treaty with Brazil 
of 1826, and I have conscientiously 
come to the conclusion that that Act 
ought never to have passed. The dif- 
ference between the noble Earl and 
myself was that he proposed the repeal 
of the Act because it had done its duty 
in suppressing the slave trade, while 
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I, on the contrary, having re-examined 
the matter, changed my opinion and came 
to the conclusion that the repeal of the 
Act was proper because it ought never 
to have been passed. I have merely 
risen to state that I had utterly forgotten 
the fact of my having been consulted as 
to the treaty and having given an 
opinion twenty-three yearsago. I regret 
very much the inaccuracy of my state- 
ment, and still more that it should have 
placed the noble Earl under the neces- 
sity of making personal observations 
upon me during my absence. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I can 
assure the noble and learned Lord that 
there was not the slightest intentional 
disrespect on my part in the observa- 
tions i made on the previous evenings. 
What I said was that the noble and 
learned Lord was one of the most con- 
stant in his attendance in this House, 
and that it did not occur to me that I 
should not find him in his place when 
the Bill went through Committee. If 
it had occurred to me that he would not 
have been present I should have sent 
him the notice that he had a right to 
expect. Perhaps I ought not to have 
made that statement in his absence. If 
in any respect I was deficient in courtesy 
to the noble and learned Lord I must 
express my regret; but I must say that 
I very much desired to remove the im- 
pression that, I believe, would prevail, 
and which I know did prevail in some 

uarters, that the noble and learned 

rd, having been a Law Officer of the 
Government who introduced this Bill, 
had not been consulted with respect to 


this measure. I listened with very great | 


respect to the speeches of the noble and 
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Government that can never be recog- 
nized. With regard to the noble and 
learned Lord’s defect of memory, I must 
add that in 1849, when the noble and 
learned Lord was free and unfettered 
from office, a Bill was brought in by 
Mr. Milner Gibson to repeal the Act of 
1845. The noble and learned Lord was 
not only in the majority against the 
Bill, but he took the lead in opposing it, 
and an hon. Member who was present 
told me that so well did the noble and 
learned Lord defend the Act itself and 
the principle on which it was founded, 
that although Lord Palmerston and Sir 
Robert Poel followed in the debate, they 
could say nothing new, and the oppo- 
nents of the Bill concentrated their 
efforts in attempting to answer the noble 
and learned Lord. I have not been 
able to refer to that speech of the noble 
and learned Lord; but I have no doubt 
I should find in it an ample refutation of 
the speech which the noble and learned 
Lord delivered the other night. Thenoble 
and learned Lord the Leader of the Op- 
position (Lord Cairns), treated the pro- 
duction by me of the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown as a breach of con- 
fidence almost without precedent. I did 
not quote the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown—I merely read an abstract 
of that opinion, such as we are in the 
habit of making at the Foreign Office of 
the confidential despatches which are 
laid before Parliament. I brought with 
me the correct copy of the opinion of the 
noble and learned Lord and the other 
Law Officers of the Crown, that he might 
test its accuracy. There are certainly 
precedents to be found for producing the 
opinions themselves. An Address was 


learned Lord, and the other noble and | moved by Lord Malmesbury for copies 
learned Lord (Lord Cairns), because | of any Papers or opinions relative to the 
they analyzed and pulled to pieces a Bill | assessment of claims of compensation 
that was about to repeal an Act of Par- | against the Government of Brazil. Ano- 
liament, upon the ground that it was | ther case still more recent can be quoted 
unjust and harsh, and that the Govern- | in reference to the Hyde Park riots, in 
ment and the country had no right to| May, 1867, when my noble Friend (the 
pass it. In fact, they used all the argu- | Earl of Derby), then at the head of the 
ments which the Brizilian Government | Government, not only produced the 
were in the habit of using against that opinion of the Law Officers of his own 
treaty. The tendency of such a course | Government, but also those of a former 
must be to revive bad feelings and old | Government. The public mind was then 
animosities. Their opinions, coming | much agitated, and it was a matter of 
from lawyers who have held such high | importance to show on what grounds the 
offices, of course command great respect, | Government had proceeded, and what 
both at home and abroad, and they | was the state of the law, and my noble 
would not only revive animosities in| Friend took a most: authentic means of 
Brazil, but claims against Her Majesty’s | putting the public in possession of that 
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which it was most desirable should be 
known. One of the opinions then pro- 
duced was signed by Sir Hugh Cairns, 
and it was read before the noble and 
learned Lord, then a Member of this 
House, without any opposition “a | 
raised on his part to the proceeding. 
precedent was thus established for read- 
ing the opinion of a Law Officer of the 
Crown verbatim, which is what I did 
not do. 

Lorpv CAIRNS: I rise in conse- 
quence of the remark just made by the 
noble Earl. I stated the other day that 
I remembered one instance in which a 
general rule had been departed from on 
very special grounds, but at the time 
the rule was departed from a protest 
was entered against its being brought 
forward as a precedent. I recollect that 
in the much disputed case of the claims 
made with reference to the steamer 
Cagliari the Law Officers of two suc- 
cessive Governments differed in opinion, 
and the Law Officers of the second 
Government were not even unanimous. 
On that very special and peculiar ground 
the House of Commons asked for the 


opinions of the Law Officers, and they 


were laid before it. Of all cases in 
which I should have thought it impro- 
per to depart from the general rule that 
the opinions of Law Officers are sacred, 
I should have thought that case the 
strongest where you wish, not to estab- 
lish some question of general interest, 
but to found a eat charge against 
one of the Law Officers of the Crown 
who signed the opinion. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I think the 
noble and learned Lord has made a mis- 
take in supposing that the noble Earl 
brought this matter forward the other 
day with any personal motive. As a 
discussion may arise between the Bra- 
zilian Government and this country it 
was desirable that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment should not be led into the belief 
that the Government of this country had 
not acted upon legal advice of an im- 
perfect character. The other day the 
noble and learned Lord had gone away, 
or I should have ventured to remonstrate 
with him for stating that words which 
fell from him were unimportant. I think 
it can hardly be considered that words 
used by a noble and learned Lord, hold- 
ing the position of ex-Lord Chancellor, 
are unimportant; on the contrary, they 
are regarded as of the greatest possible 
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importance. He stated on that occasion 
that there had never been but one pre- 
cedent of the communication to Parlia- 
ment of the opinions of Law Officers, 
and that was protested inst. Three 
such instances have been quoted this 
evening. The noble and learned Lord 
now draws a distinction between opi- 
nions on national and opinions on inter- 
national questions; but he did not give 
us the slightest hint the other day of 
any such distinction. However, I re- 
monstrate against the doctrine that 
words falling from him can be of little 
or no importance. 

Lorp CAIRNS: The noble Earl says 
he would have remonstrated the other 
day, but that I had left the House, and 
to-night he has adopted a course which 
comes exactly to the same thing, for I 
have already spoken in this debate, and 
therefore am not able to reply without 
violating the rules of debate in your 
Lordships’ House. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, and passed, and sent to the Com- 
mons. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT (1866) AMEND- 
MENT BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill intituled an Act to amend the Contagious 
Diseases Act, 1866—Was present:d by The Mar- 
quess Townsaenp; read 1*. (No. 29.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 8th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Surrtr—considered in Committee 
—Navyr Estimates. 

Resolutions [March 5] reported—SurrLementary 
Grayts—Civit Service ; Post Orrice Packet 
Service. 

Pustic Burs—Ordered—First Reading—Muni- 
cipal Corporations (Metropolis)* [39]; Cor- 
poration of London * [40). 

Second Reading—Metropolitan Commons Sup- 
plemental * [30] ; Inclosure of Lands * [31). 


IRELAND—INSPECTORS OF FISHERIES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STACPOOLE said, he would beg 
to ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether the opinion of the Law Officers 
of Ireland has been taken as to the 
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legality of the Warrant appointing Major 
Hayes and Mr. Brady Inspectors o 
Fisheries ; and, if so, whether there is 
any objection to lay a Copy of that 
opinion upon the Table of the House ; 
whether the Commission under which 
Mr. Lane, Q.C., and the other Fishery 
Commissioners sat, has been revoked or 
cancelled ; and, if so, when; and, if 
there is any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House any Correspondence 
that has taken place between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the late Fishery 
Commissioners on the subject ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Suttrvan) in reply, said, 
that the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown in Ireland as to the legality 
of the Warrant appointing Major Hayes 
and Mr. Brady Inspectors of Fisheries, 
had been taken, but it was not usual to 
lay a copy of an opinion of the Law 
Officers on the table. However, as it 


had been communicated to Major Hayes 
and Mr. Brady, he had no objection to 
state the substance of it which was 
that the appointment was illegal and 
invalid, and he might add that the opi- 
nion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
in England, which had also been taken 


on the subject, was substantially the 
same. The Commission under which 
Mr. Lane, Q.C., and the other Fishery 
Commissioners sat had been revoked 
under Royal Sign Manual, dated the 
30th of January of the present year. 
There was no objection to lay on the 
table the correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the late 
Fishery Commission on the subject. 


NAVY—SLAVE TRADE, WEST COAST OF 
AFRICA— QUESTION, 


Str WILLIAM HUTT said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government propose to 
maintain any naval force on the West 
Coast of Africa, for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the Slave Trade ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I can give my 
right hon. Friend an answer that I hope 
will be satisfactory to him, in reference 
to his inquiry on a matter in which he 
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has taken so active and distinguished a | 

art. Of course, we speak now of the | 
‘West Coast of Africa exclusively, and I | 
must be understood to say nothing which 
would prevent Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from keeping some limited force 
upon that coast if we thought it neces- 
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f | these two limitations, I can assure him 


that the squadron has been reduced, and 
that the matter is under consideration 
now with the view and with the hope of 
its entire withdrawal. 


IRELAND—THE LATE CITY OF DUBLIN 
ELECTION.—QUESTION, 


Mr. O’REILLY said, he would beg to 
ask the Post Master General, Whether, 
previous to the late Election for the city 
of Dublin, any—and, if any, which— 
of the Candidates for that city canvassed, 
with the consent and permission of the 
Post Office Authorities in Dublin, the 
officials of that department in the public 
offices, and during office hours; and, if 
so, whether such Candidate or Candidates 
were accompanied in their canvass by 
any Official of the department ; and, if 
the preceding Question be answered in 
the affirmative, what official isresponsible 
for what has occurred ; and, to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether any 
—and, if any, which—of the same Can- 
didates visited the Custom House in 
Dublin during business hours, and there 
canvassed the persons employed in the 
Civil Service ; and, if so, whether he 
was accompanied by any of the superior 
officials, or whether such canvass was 
conducted in those public offices in the 
presence of the superior officials ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that in the ab- 
sence of his noble Friend, the Post- 
master General, he would give his hon. 
Friend an explanation, and the best way 
to do that would be to read an exact 
statement of what had occurred, which 
the Government had received from the au- 
thorities in Dublin. It was as follows :— 

“Previous to the late election for the City of 
Dublin, one of the candidates for that city did, 
with the consent of the Post Office authorities in 
Dublin, canvass the officials of that department 
in the public offices and during the office hours. 
The particular candidate whodid so was Sir Arthur 
Guinness, and he was accompanied in his canvass 
by an official of the department, and the official 
who is responsible for what occurred on that 
occasion is the Secretary to the Post Office in 
Ireland. So soon as this came to the ears of the 
then Postmaster General, the Duke of Montrose, 
he at once expressed his disapprobation at the 
proceeding, and caused a general circular to be 
issued throughout the United Kingdom, warning 
officers of the department against allowing can. 
vassing to take place in the Post Office buildings.” 


With reference to what had occurred in 
the Custom House, he had received the 
following statement :— 

















“ Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. Plunkett, with 
the private secretary of the former gentleman, 
called at my office previous to the election to re- 
quest my vote, and Sir Arthur asked if I had any 
objection to his requesting other officers for their 
votes, and if I would introduce him to them. I 
replied that he was at liberty to request the vote 
of any officer, but I declined to introduce him or 
in any way interfere with the free oxercise of the 
votes of the officersunder me. My attention hav- 
ing been called a day or two afterwards to a pa- 
ragraph in a local newspaper to the effect that the 
officers had been canvassed in the Custom House 
and in the Post Office during business hours, 
attended by a superior officer, I made inquiries so 
far as my department was concerned, when I 
learnt that Sir Arthur Guinness had, accompanied 
only by his private secretary, asked the votes of 
four clerks at their respective desks in the Long 
Room, and that of the surveyor in his office, which 
did not occupy more than a few minutes. From 
my inquiries now I believe this is the extent of 
the canvass referred to as having occurred in the 
Custom House, and I am satisfied that none of 
the superior officers accompanied any candidate in 
canvassing the officers, or in any way influenced 
the free exercise of their votes. I have, also, no 
reason to suppose that the restrictions conveyed 
in the General Order 107, 1868, have been in any 
way neglected by the officers.” 


That was signed by Mr. Trevor, collector. 


THE DEANERY OF LICHFIELD AND 
RECTORY OF TATENHILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M, A. BASS said, he would beg 
to ask the hon. Member for North Devon- 
shire (Mr. Acland), Whether the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners recognize the 
appointment of the Dean of Lichfield to 
the Rectory of Tatenhill; whether they 
have taken the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown on the subject; if 
so, whether he has any objection to state 
that opinion ; and, whether the patronage 
of the Living of Tatenhill, of which the 
Duchy of Lancaster was deprived by the 
Act 5th of Anne, is not restored to the 
Crown by virtue of the Act 3rd and 4th 
Vic. c. 113; whether the Commissioners 
contemplate any new Legislation in this 
matter; and, what is the revenue of the 
Deanery of Lichfield apart from the Liv- 
ing of Tatenhill, now producing about 
£2,000 per annum ? 

Mr. ACLAND said, that, in reply, he 
must ask permission of the House to 
make a short statement, in order that 
the purport of the answer might be fully 
understood. Tatenhill was distant from 
Lichfield about ten miles, its population 
was 3,000, its incomeabout £1,800 a year, 
of which there had been hitherto paid 
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only £120 to one curate, and £130 to 
another ; one of the curates being remov- 
able at the pleasure of the Dean, the rec- 
tory having being attached to thedeanery 
for a great many years. Theincomeof the 
deanery was small, being derived from 
the Dean’s share of the chapter’s estates, 
and did not exceed £500 a year. In the 
reign of Queen Anne, by statute, the rec- 
tory of Tatenhill was appended to the 
deanery; and by an Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission Act of 1850 it was enacted that 
thereafter no Dean should accept, take, 
or hold with his deanery any benefice 
not within the city. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in 1852 augmented the 
deanery prospectively up to £1,000 a 
year. On the death of the late Dean, 
Canon Champneys was appointed to the 
deanery, and had taken possession both 
of the deanery and the rectory. He 
(Mr. Acland) had obtained a copy of a 
letter which the Dean had addressed to 
one of the Commissioners, in which he 
stated that when he was offered the 
deanery he was informed that the rectory 
of Tatenhill was attached to it, and he 
stated his desire and intention to make 
adequate provision for the spiritual wants 
of the whole parish; that he authorized 
the insertion in the public journals of a 
statement to that effect on the 7th De- 
cember, and that having made himself 
more fully acquainted with the wants of 
the parish he was fully prepared, in the 
event of its being decided that the rectory 
was still annexed to the deanery, to carry 
out his intention. He would now pro- 
ceed to answer the Questions. As to the 
first Question, whether the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners recognize the appoint- 
ment of the Dean of Lichfield to the 
rectory of Tatenhill, that was a legal 
question, the decision of which did not 
rest with “the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. As to the second Question, the 
Commissioners had taken the opinion of 
the Law Officers, and the Law Officers 
were agreed that the Dean of Lichfield 
could not accept or hold the rectory ; but 
they were not all agreed on the question 
whether the emoluments passed to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. But the 
Dean, he was bound to say, had for- 
warded to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners a case, together with a statement 
of the opinion of Sir Roundell Palmer 
and Mr. Mellish, and their opinion was 
to the effect that Canon Champneys, on 
becoming Dean of Lichfield, became ipso 
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facto rector of Tatenhill. The hon. 


entleman’s next Question was whether 

e patronage of the living of Tatenhill 
was not restored to the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. It was not possible, in the pre- 
sent uncertain state of the law, for hi 
to say, whether the mga e of the liv- 
ing had been restored to the duchy. The 
next Question was, whether the Commis- 
sioners contemplated any new legislation 
in that matter? It was not quite certain 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in 
the discharge of their duty as trustees of 
a public fund, had any interest in that 
matter; but he might express a hope, 
which was shared by many of them in- 
dividually, that the Government would 
think it necessary to introduce fresh le- 

islation on the subject. As to the last 
Socden, with reference to the revenue 
of the deanery of Lichfield, apart from 
the living of Tatenhill, now producing 
about £2,000 per annum, he had already 
stated that the deanery, exclusive of the 
rectory, was in 1852 prospectively ang- 
mented to £1,000 a year. That aug- 


mentation was made under an Order 
in Council, which was not revocable 
without legislation. 


IRELAND—POLLING-PLACES—THE LAW 
OF CIVIL BILLS.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
he would beg leave to ask the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to make any and what ar- 
rangements to obviate the present danger 
and inconvenience admitted to exist from 
the insufficient number of polling-places 
in Ireland; and, whether, no General 
Election being apparently imminent, si- 
milar facilities as to the number and dis- 
tance of polling-places should not be at 
once afforded in Ireland to those that 
exist in England and Scotland? In the 
absence of the hon. Member for Coleraine 
(Sir Hervey Bruce) he would also ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Question which 
stood in his name—namely, Whether he 
intends to introduce a Bill this Session 
to amend the Irish Civil Bill Acts ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUB, 
in reply, said he was not aware of what 
amount of danger or inconvenience was 
admitted to exist in Ireland from an in- 
sufficient number of polling-places, nor 
that the applications for additional poll- 
ing-places had of late years been nu- 
merous; but no doubt there were con- 
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siderable imperfections in the present 
law on the subject, and there were ob- 
stacles in the way of the Privy Council 
acting on the applications which might 
come or which had come to them, in a 
few cases, from Quarter Sessions, for ad- 
ditional polling-places. He thought some 
morn would be necessary on the 
subject, and the matter was under con- 
sideration. With respect to the Question 
as to the amendment of the Irish Civil 
Bill Acts, that matter was under the con- 
sideration of the Attorney General for 
Treland. 


EXPENSES OF THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he has taken any steps to carry 
into effect the Resolution of the House 
of Commons (May 26, 1868), viz. :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, all sums 
required to defray the expenses of the Diplomatic 
Service ought to be annually voted by Parlia- 
ment, and that Estimates of all such sums ought 
to be submitted in a form that will admit of their 
effectual supervision and control by this House ?” 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, the 
Foreign Office, many months ago, before 
the accession of the present Government 
to Office, had directed its attention to 
that subject. A Bill had been prepared 
and was ready for introduction, for the 
purpose of dealing with the Diplomatic 
Service ; and it was proposed that during 
the present year the expenses of the 
Diplomatic Service should be provided 
for under the Estimates. 


CASE OF THE “TORNADO.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What is the present 
position of the ‘“‘Tornado”’ case; if any 
steps have been taken for the recovery, 
from the Spanish Government, of the 
property of which the crew of that vessel 
were plundered, and for the payment to 
them of the indemnification claimed for 
the wrongful imprisonment and the treat- 
ment they experienced from that Govern- 
ment; and, if he will lay upon the Table 
such further Correspondence as has taken 
place respecting the ‘‘Tornado” and her 
crew ? 

Mr. OTWAY, in reply, said, the hon. 
Gentleman was no doubt aware that the 

















Tornadohad been pronounced a good prize 
bythecourt atCadiz. But, in consequence 
of an assurance having been given by 
the Spanish Government that the defen- 
dants would have an opportunity of ap- 
pealing to the Council of State, and that 
assurance not having been fulfilled, Her 
Majesty’s Government had instructed 
our Minister at Madrid to apply to the 
Spanish Government that the case should 
be re-heard before a special tribunal. 
At the same time a request was made 
that the Zornado should not be sold. No 
reply had yet been received to that re- 
quest, which was made in December last; 
but a communication had been made to 
Sir John Crampton from the Spanish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that he was 
waiting for the decision of the Minister 
of Marine and the Colonies on the sub- 
ject. Of course the claim of the crew 
must await the issue of the principal 
case. There would be no objection to 
lay the further Papers on the table. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN BHAYTI. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any communi- 
cations have been received as to the state 
of affairs arising from the civil war in 
Hayti; and, whether orders have been 
given to the West Indian authorities 
with a view to the protection of the in- 
terests of British residents in that Re- 
public, should the necessity for it arise ? 

Mr. OTWAY, in reply, said, that the 
only case for damage to British interests 
in Hayti which had been brought under 
the notice of the Government had refer- 
ence to the seizure of certain vessels for 
the infraction of a blockade, the validity 
of which had not been acknowledged on 
account of its inefficiency. Commodore 
Phillimore had promised that twenty- 
four hours’ notice should be given before 
any bombardment should take place, and 
that he would give every facility for the 
protection, as far as possible, of the lives 
and property of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
The President Salnave had informed 
Commodore Phillimore that the people 
of Hayti deprecated anything which 
could lead to a misunderstanding with 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that he 

iad given orders to afford every protec- 
tion to Her Majesty’s subjects. 
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HER MAJESTY’S SHIP “BUZZARD” 
AND THE HERNE BAY OYSTER 
COMPANY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEMBERTON said, he would 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether, in answering a Question 
on Monday last with reference to the 
employment of Her Majesty’s ship 
‘“‘Buzzard”’ on behalf of the Herne Bay 
Oyster Company, he intended to state 
that the ship was sent on the report of 
one of the Inspectors of Fisheries, made 
by him officially as an inspector; whether 
he is aware that the Herne Bay Company 
is by their Act placed under the super- 
vision of ‘‘the Inspectors of Fisheries 
under the Salmon Fishery Act, 1861,” 
of which body Mr. Pennell is not a mem- 
ber; whether he is aware that Mr. Pennell 
was one of the promoters and original 
shareholders in the Company ; and, whe- 
ther he will produce copies of all the 
Reports or Letters, whether of inspectors 
or other persons, in consequence of which 
the Board of Trade recommended the 
ship to be sent ? 

Mr. BRIGHT: The Report to the 
Board of Trade, which decided the action 
of the Board of Trade and of the Board 
of Admiralty, was, I believe, made by 
Mr. Pennell in his official capacity. The 
hon. Gentleman supposes that these mat- 
ters are under the dalmon Fisheries Act 
of 1861 ; the fact is, that in certain speci- 
fied events, the Salmon Fishery Inspec- 
tors are to make inquiry if the com- 
pany’s ground has been properly culti- 
vated. The hon. Gentleman asks whe- 
ther I am aware that Mr. Pennell was 
one of the promoters and original share- 
holders in the Herne Bay Company? I 
am not aware that Mr. Pennell is a share- 
holder of that company, but I believe he 
had some connection with it in its origin, 
but before he became inspector he had 
ceased to have a connection with the 
company. The only official Paper is the 
Report of Mr. Pennell. Probably the 
hon. Gentleman will be satisfied with 
seeing the Report at the Board of Trade; 
if so, if he will call he may see it. If 
after that he sees any public ground for 
having it printed, I have no objection ; 
but I think he will perceive that my 
answer meets all the points requiring 
reply in his Question. 
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REGISTRATION (IRELAND) ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he would 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, | figure 


When the money will be paid to the 
Clerks of Unions and Town Clerks in 
Ireland awarded for special services 
under the Voters Registration Act of 
last Session ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the accounts 
had been examined, and the money would 
be speedily paid. 


OF RATES AND TAXES, 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN SIMEON said, he would 
beg to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to give effect to the recom- 
mendation made by the Select Committee 
on Poor Rate Assessments, to the effect 
that Local Collectors should be appointed 
to collect the Local Rates and the Taxes 
payable by the Taxpayers resident in the 
paris 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, he 
thought the recommendation of the Se- 
lect Committee in question was most 
valuable, but he was afraid that effect 
could not be given to it this Session. It 
formed part of the whole subject of the 
machinery of local taxation, the impor- 
tance of which the Government fully 
recognized, and was also connected with 
the task of reducing to something like 
order the present chaotic state of local 
finance. The Government was fully alive 
to the importance of that matter. 


COLLECTION 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND)— 
AMOUNT OF ENDOWMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would beg to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will be good enough to fur- 
nish the House with a statement of the 
property belonging to the Established 
Church in Ireland, with which the Go- 
vernment propose by their measures to 
deal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Many of the 
figures relating to the subject are, in 
their present state, only matters of opi- 
nion; but I think it is our duty to give 
them, as the basis of facts, as far as we 
can supply them, in any matter that 
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yas a desirable, and we shall there- 
ore be most happy to meet any inqui 
which may tend to the saan at 
facts. With regard, however, to those 
s which are matters of computa- 
tion, I would ask the House to take 
them as opinions only. As I believe 
that the figures, though not very nume- 
rous, which I gave this day week, were 
not quite accurately reported, and as the 
matter is one of importance aud of great 
interest, perhaps the House will allow 
me to recapitulate them in order to 
avoid misunderstanding. The estimated 
amount of the property of the Irish 
Church, without reckoning anything 
either for the fabrics of glebe-houses 
and the fabrics and sites of churches, 
constitutes one point, the other being 
the estimated amount of charge under 
the provisions of the Bill as they stand. 
The figures, as I stated them, were as 
follows; but I will now add one or 
two more particulars for the sake of 
greater clearness. I estimated, on the 
ee of the Government, that the pro- 
able proceeds of the tithe rent-charge— 
speaking in round numbers, as I shall 
do throughout—would be £9,000,000. 
The proceeds of the leased lands and 
perpetuity-rents, or the value of them, 
might, I said, be taken at £4,000,000. 
The value of the glebe lands and other 
lands, let out for short terms, would be 
not less than £1,500,000. The value of 
the lands in the occupation of ecclesias- 
ties might be taken at £750,000; and 
the value of stocks, moneys, and other 
miscellaneous funds, not being tithe or 
land, also at £750,000. The total of 
these figures is £16,000,000. Then, 
with respect to the charge, it stands as 
follows :—The value of the life interests 
of all incumbents—that is to say, of 
bishops, dignitaries of cathedrals, and 
parochial clergy—will be £4,900,000. 
The value of the interests of the curates, 
as they are proposed to be taken, will be 
£800,000. The value of the lay com- 
pensations will be £600,000 ; the bulk of 
those lay compensations being to either 
officers of cathedrals, and to clerks and 
sextons of parishes who hold freeholds. 
The estimated value of advowsons is 
£300,000. The conjectural amount of 
rivate endowments is £500,000. The 
uilding charges, which can be com- 
puted with a certain degree of accuracy, 
and which must be paid in order to 
get possession of the glebe-houses, is 
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£250,000. The sums required to make 

the provisions in respect of the 
various Presbyterian charges and May- 
nooth College, £1,100,000. The expenses 
of the Commission, with all its officers, 
for ten years, at £20,000 a year, will be 
£200,000. The total of these figures is 
£8,650,000, against the sum on the 
credit side of £16,000,000, leaving a dif- 
ference of £7,350,000. But as, on the 
whole, I thought the results would come 
out rather better than worse under the 
provisions of the Bill, I took them at 
£16,000,000 as the whole—£8,500,000 
for the amount of charge, and £7,500,000 
for the amount of surplus. 


THE INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
would beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is the fact 
that gentlemen have been recently se- 
lected for the office of Examiners at the 
India Civil Service Examination who 
were at the time private tutors in the 
Universities ; and, whether it is the 
fact that the practice of selecting some 
of the Examiners from among the mem- 
bers of the Irish Universities has been 
of late years discontinued ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say, that the Civil 
Service Commissioners rarely appoint as 
Examiners for the Civil Service of India 
gentlemen who are engaged in private 
tuition. To make, however, a rule of 
absolutely excluding gentlemen so en- 
gaged would be tantamount to refusing 
the assistance of some persons of excep- 
tional efficiency. No one is ever know- 
ingly appointed to examine his own 
pupils, and three appointments have 

een cancelled in the past year lest this 
untoward result should arise. No prac- 
tice of selecting as Examiners members 
of Irish Universities as members of Irish 
Universities having ever prevailed, it 
cannot be said to have been discontinued. 
Such persons have often been appointed, 
and will, no doubt, often be again, because 
they were the best men available; not 
because they were Irish. It may con- 
sole my hon. Friend to know that, in a 
list containing all the names of Exa- 
miners for the Indian Civil Service since 
1858, I find seven connected with the 
Trish and only five connected with the 
Scotch Universities. 
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ASSESSED RATES BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES FORSTER inquired, 
Whether the Government intend to 
move the second reading of this Bill on 
Thursday next ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, that it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to proceed with the Bill on that day, but 
at the earliest opportunity after the 
The local authorities in 
many large towns took great interest in 
the measure, and, in accordance with 
their wish, expressed through their re- 
presentatives, the Government had deter- 
mined to postpone the second reading 
in order to allow them the opportunity 
of discussing the provisions of the Bill 
among themselves. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF 
TREASURY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH rose to call 
attention to the Treasury Minute of the 
28th December, 1868, and to make fur- 
ther inquiry as to the constitution of the 
a Board of Treasury. The hon. 

ember said the House was aware that 
on the formation of the present Govern- 
ment certain important alterations were 
made in the constitution of the Board of 
Treasury as well as in that of the Board 
of Admiralty. His right hon. Friend op- 
posite (Mr. Childers) had already made 
a clear statement in reply to an inquiry 
as to the changes which he had thought 
it his duty to make in the Board of Ad- 
miralty, and his only reason for now in- 
terposing was his anxiety to elicit from 
some member of the Board of Treasury 
a similar statement in reference to the 
changes which the Government had 
deemed it necessary to make in that 
Department. The Office of Lord High 
Treasurer had been in commission for 
more than 150 years. From time to 
time the commission had varied in num- 
bers; but he need not enter into its past 
history, because the practice, with which 
all hon. Members were familiar, of ap- 
pointing three Junior Lords under the 
First Lord and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was of comparatively recent 
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date. The practice originated, he be- 
lieved, with the recommendation of a 
Committee of that House which sat to 
inquire into miscellaneous expenditure 
in the year 1846, and which made a dis- 
tinct recommendation to the effect that 
the number of Junior Lords should be 
reduced from four to three. That recom- 
mendation was followed, and from that 
time to the present there had been three 
Junior Lords. Now, if there were no 
other reason, he should say that the 
number having now been varied, con- 
trary to the expressed opinion of a Com- 
mittee of that House, it was essential 
that an explanation on the subject should 
be given by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and the more so on account of the great 
importance attaching to one of the offices 
now newly created. He accordingly asked 
a Question of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury in reference to this subject shortly 
after the opening of the present Session, 
and his hon. Friend immediately pro- 
mised to lay on the table the Minute ex- 
plaining the changes which had been 
made. He little thought, therefore, that 
it would be necessary for him again to 
trouble the House on the subject. But, 
in point of fact, the Minute which had 
been laid upon the table in compliance 
with his inquiry was so unsatisfactory 
and ambiguous that he deemed it his 
duty to re-open the question. The Minute 
had reference only to one out of the four 
subordinate officers of the Treasury, and 
even then did not convey any clear idea 
of the duties assigned to that officer. 
With the permission of the House, he 
would read one or two paragraphs from 
that Minute. It stated that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had 

“deemed it expedient to assign to the Third 
Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Stansfeld, certain 
duties, and the investigation and decision on cer- 
tain subjects connected with the business of the 
Department, which will have the effect of placing 
him on a different footing from the Junior Lords ; 
and, in consideration thereof, they recommend that 
there should be assigned to him a salary of £2,000 
a year, and a Private Secretary, with a salary of 
£150 a year.” 


Now, he wanted to know what were the 
“certain duties” intrusted to the Third 
Lord, and what were the subjects in re- 
spect to which the House might regard 
him as a responsible Minister of the 
Crown. A newspaper statement had been 
made, apparently by authority, at the 
time of the formation of the Govern- 
ment, and to that statement he would 
Mr. Sclater-Booth 


{COMMONS} 
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refer in order to ask whether it were 
really intended to indicate the position 
of the Third Lord of the 4 
The Times of the 10th of December last 
stated that the Third Lord 


“will undertake so much of the work of the 
First Lord as has hitherto been thrown on the 
Financial Secretary, and he will, in fact, repre- 
sent the department of receipt, whereas the 
Financial Secretary represents that of expendi- 
ture.” 


His (Mr. Sclater-Booth’s) term of Office 
at the Treasury was not, it was true, 
very protracted, but he confessed him- 
self unable to understand what was 
meant by the ‘department of receipt.” 
He had no desire, however, to prejudge 
the question, nor to deny that some re- 
distribution of the work of the Financial 
Secretary might have become necessary, 
especially during a very laborious Ses- 
sion. He would merely remark that the 
necessity, however urgent, was less so at 
a time when the duties of the Leadership 
of the House were dissociated from the 
position of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as they had been during the last three 
years; and it was his own opinion that, 
if the Financial Secretary was to be the 
spokesman of the Board of Tzeasury in 
that House, he certainly should be ac- 
quainted with all the business that went 
on at the Treasury. He should have 
thought therefore that the Financial 
Secretary, rather than the Permanent 
Secretary, should have forwarded such 
heavy business as could not be dealt with 
by himself to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or to the Third Lord as the 
case might be. The Government ap- 
peared to attach much importance to the 
appointment of Third Lord, seeing that 
the salary of the office was £2,000 a 
year, and the holder of it obtained the 
rank of a Privy Councillor. It was but 
right, therefore, that the House should 
be informed of the reasons which had 
led to the change. The Minute said no- 
thing whatever about the augmentation 
of the number of Junior Lords of the 
Treasury, but this matter was one with 
regard to which the public had not been 
left altogether in the dark, because the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Truro (Captain Vivian), in addressing 
his constituents, a to his ac- 
ceptance of Office, told them very plainly 
a was to be the nature of the position 
which he was to occupy. The statements, 
however, which he on that occasion made 
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were, in some respects, of so startling a 
character, that he felt induced to ask 
some higher authority at the Treasury 
whether they were to be accepted with- 
out qualification. The hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen began by making some very 
unpleasant remarks as to the discharge 
of their duties by some of his predeces- 
sors in Office, whom he by implication 
described as drones; and against such a 
description he (Mr. Sclater-Booth), for 
one, must protest, for he was sure there 
were in the late Government no harder 
working men than his hon. Friends the 
Members for Bridgnorth (Mr. Noel) and 
Peeblesshire (Sir Graham Montgomery). 
The hon. and gallant Member for Truro, 
on the occasion to which he referred, 
went on to say— 

“The right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government is determined to abolish these sine- 
cure offices, and in their place to establish two of 
great importance, with very important duties. 
One of them is to be at the Treasury, and to have 
financial control over the Civil Service Estimates 
and general finance. . . .°. To the other of 
these important offices Mr. Gladstone has sug- 
gested to Her Majesty to recommend me. The 
duties of that office are to supervise the whole 
finance of the army. I am to watch the Esti- 
mates, to watch the accounts, and to diminish 
both the one and the other ifI can. In short, 
with my office and my staff at the War Office— 


He might have said ‘‘my rod and my 
staff.” — 

Iam to be called the War Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and I am to exercise a general control over 
the financial administration of military affairs, 
subject, of course, to my Chief, who is the Secre- 
tary of State for War.” 

Now, he should like to know whether 
that statement contained a correct defini- 
tion of the position which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was to occupy. If so, 
it appeared to him to place an absolute 
extinguisher on that important change 
which had lately been made at the War 
Office by the appointment of a Con- 
troller-in-Chief and his Assistant, by 
whose exertions, as the House was well 
aware, very great reductions had last 
year been effected in that Department. 
In the second place, the appointment, 
as described by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, added one more to the al- 
ready somewhat large number of heads 
of departments in the War Office. 
The Secretary of State had an Under 
Secretary of State, a Military Under 
Secretary of State, and a Financial 
Under Secretary of State, and if in ad- 
dition to those he was to be burdened 


{Maron 8, 1869} 
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with a Lord of the Treasury, he (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) must say that, in his opi- 
nion, a confusion of that distinction 
which ought to prevail between two 
ay: De ents in the State must be 

e result. He wished, before he sat 
down, to say one word with regard to 
another appointment—that of a noble 
Marquess as one of the Treasury Com- 
mission. The statement which appeared 
in the papers at the time of the appoint- 
ment of the noble Lord to whom he re- 
ferred was to the following effect :— 

“The new Administration has hit on a patent 
process for the utilization of young Peers. The 
Marquess of Lansdowne, whose large fortune would 
prevent his accepting any small official berth with 
a salary attached, is to be made an extra Lord 
of the Treasury without salary.” 


Now, hon. Members, no doubt, remem- 
bered with great respect the services of 
the grandfather of the present Marquess 
of Lansdowne, and no one in that House 
would, he felt assured, venture to dis- 
ey the claims which that nobleman 
ad upon his party. It was, however, 
a somewhat new doctrine that a noble 
Lord, who happened to be a man of very 
large fortune, was to be placed in a po- 
sition of authority and responsibility 
without, at the same time, accepting 
the salary which usually attached to the 
rformance of the duties of his office. 

e did not exactly know whether the 
dfather of the noble Lord to whom 

e was referring received any salary 
when, without holding Office, he was a 
member of a Liberal Cabinet; but the 
precedent, at all events, was not one 
which could be urged in support of 
the present arrangement. The House 
had within a very short time expressed 
it to be its opinion that even in the Di- 
plomatic service the anomaly of having 
unpaid attachés should be done away 
with, and it was not at all desirable, he 
thought, that the circumstances of the 
appointment to which he was calling at- 
tention, should pass unnoticed by the 
House ; and he need hardly say, that 
neither in that case—the case of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(the Third Lord of the Treasury)—nor 
the case of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Truro (Captain Vivian), whose talents 
he had often occasion to admire, had he 
any wish to disparage their fitness for the 
performance of the duties imposed upon 
them. His object in bringing the ques- 
tion forward was simply to get from the 
Government information on the subject 
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of those appointments. As to the noble 
Marquess who had been appointed a 
Lord of the Treasury, he would only 
add that while he had no doubt he would 
make an excellent public servant, yet he 
should have thought that the office of 
private secretary to some great officer 
of State would have been a more appro- 
riate channel of introduction to public 
ife than that which he had received. 
Many gentlemen entering public life 
would, * felt, have some reason to be 
jealous at seeing a person appointed an 
officer of the Treasury without the salary 
which properly belonged to such an ap- 
pointment because he happened to be 
a nobleman possessing a large fortune. 
In conclusion, he hoped he should re- 
ceive from the Government satisfactory 
explanations on the subject. 

THe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Hampshire (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) has only done his duty in 
calling the attention of the House to 
this subject, and thus affording the Go- 
vernment an opportunity of giving an 
explanation with respect to it which, it 
appears to me, can be very easily given, 
and which, I trust, he will regard as 
satisfactory. By what has been done a 
very considerable change has, there is 
no doubt, been made in the Board of 
Treasury. The House is aware that the 
Treasury is constituted under a Royal 
Commission to supply the place of a 
Lord High Treasurer, just as the Board 
of Admiralty supplies the place of a 
Lord High Admiral. There is no limi- 
tation whatsoever to the Prerogative of 
Her Majesty as to the number of Com- 
missioners she may appoint, and there 
is no violation of any official or other 
rule in creating a larger number of 
Lords of the Treasury than it has been 
usual to appoint for some years past. The 
arrangement must stand or fall accord- 
ing to its effects as regards the expediting 
of Public Business. All, indeed, that is 
requisite is that the number of appoint- 
ments should be in accordance with that 
which, in the judgment of the House, 
may be necessary for the efficiency of 
the Department. It cannot be said that 
there is anything either proper or im- 
proper in the number of officers beyond 
this, and there is no rule in the matter, 
except that a Committee of the House of 
Commons on a previous occasion recom- 


mended that the Lords of the Treasury 
Mr. Sclater-Booth 
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should not exceed three. Now, the 
Junior Lords of the Treasury have—at 
all events—ever since I have been in 
Parliament, occupied a position which 
no one, I think, can regard as satisfac- 
tory. One of them has generally assisted 
the Patronage Secretary to discharge 
his duties in this House, and the other 
two did little except settle the superanu- 
ation allowances of clerks. But although 
those Lords had little to do, it seems to 
me to be impossible to deny—indeed, 
my hon. Friend who has just spoken has 
admitted—that the Department has been 
considerably overworked, and that the 
pressure of business has been too great, 
especially on the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, who was expected to be constantly 
in this House, watching the conduct ofa 
great mass of its business, and who was 
obliged to get through an immense 
amount of work in his department be- 
sides. The first object of the changes 
which have been made was to remedy 
that state of things, and the best way to 
effect that object was deemed to be this 
—to leave the Secretary of the Treasury 
in possession of the duties which he ex- 
ercised in regard to this House, but to 
relieve him from a portion of-:he official 
labours through which he had to go, so 
as not to overload a single officer in a 
department where the business was 
sometimes very involved. The Third 
Lord of the Treasury was created with 
that view, and the business of the office 
has been divided entirely for the pur- 
poses of internal convenience, but the 
change made is tentative, and subject to 
alteration. In making that arrangement 
we allotted to each of these Gentlemen 
the duties which we thought best caleu- 
lated to promote the efficiency of the 
Department. Very likely in many cases 
we have not made so good a division of 
the duties as future experience will en- 
able usto make. At any rate, we have 
made the attempt, and it is not the only 
one that has been made, because in 1805 
the Treasury became convinced of the 
evils which arose through the disappear- 
ance of the whole Board at every change 
of Government, and they appointed Mr. 
Harrison the first Permanent Secretary, 
dividing the business between him and 
the Parliamentary Secretary. That, as 
the House is aware, is the constitution of 
several great Departments of State. The 
Permanent Under Secretaries ofthe Colo- 
nies and the War Office have each stated 
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parts of the business of their Depart- 
ments, the remainder being done by the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary. The 
arrangement we are now discussing is 
an extension of that principle, and makes 
the constitution of the ohm so far 
analogous to the office of a Secretary 
of State. As to the duties of the Third 


Lord of the Treasury, they are very im- 


rtant. He has a large portion of the 
Sosieee of the office to transact. If I 
were to describe it in general language, 
I should say that his duties rather tend 
towards those which are discharged by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while 
the duties of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury tend to those which have been 
ordinarily discharged by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The division of duties 
may not be a logical or complete one, 
but that is the direction to which it 
—_ For instance, to the Third Lord 
elongs the duty of looking after the 
revenue ; to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury that of looking after the expendi- 
ture. That is the sort of idea upon 
which the present tentative division has 
been made. Then the third Lord has 
been and will be most useful and valu- 
able to the Department in conducting 
those inquiries into the expenditure of 
other Departments of State which form 
so important a part of the duties of the 
Treasury. It has been the practice pre- 
viously to appoint gentlemen at the 
head of a Departments at the Trea- 
sury to make these inquiries, together 
with the permanent officers of other 
Departments. That practice has not 
been, on the whole, Beneficial to the 
public service—first, because those gen- 
tlemen, being permanent officials, did 
not always command the weight to which 
their abilities and knowledge might en- 
title them; and, in the second place, 
because they were already fully occupied. 
The time which they took in investiga- 
ting the business of other Departments 
was too often subtracted from the neces- 
sary business of their own. It is a great 
advantage to have a Gentleman in the 
Treasury holding high Parliamentary 
position, and having the full confidence of 
the Government of the day, who will be 
able to serve in the conduct of such in- 
uiries, giving the weight of his au- 
thority and official position to the Re- 
ports which may be made during these 
inquiries, without, at the same time, 
materially disarranging the business of 
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the office to which he belongs. That is 
the best answer I can give to the Ques- 
tion which has been put as to the func- 
tions of my right hon. Friend the Third 
Lord of the Treasury. Well, then, Iam 
asked whether a newspaper account of 
his duties is correct, which account, my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) says, 
appears to have an official origin. I 
should have thought that my hon. 
Friend’s official experience would have 
shown him that it was not very likely 
that such a statement would come from 
the Treasury, when it stated that the 
Third Lord would discharge certain of 
the duties hitherto performed by the 
First Lord. As my hon. Friend knows, 
the First Lord of the Treasury, being at 
the head of the Government, does not 
take any part in the departmental busi- 
ness of the Treasury; nor was it likely 
that it would be stated on the part of 
the Treasury that the Third Lord was 
put there to watch over the receipts of 
the revenue, a duty which, of course, 
we know belongs to a different Depart- 
ment altogether. I hope, therefore, my 
hon. Friend will believe that statement 
was not inserted by the direction of the 
Lords of the Treasury, and I can assure 
him that it does not contain a correct 
statement of the duties of the Depart- 
ment, which are, as nearly as possible, 
what I have described them to be. Then 
I am asked as to the duties of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Truro (Captain 
Vivian), and am requested toexplain what 
it was he thought necessary to address 
to his constituents on this subject. No 
doubt my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Truro will, if he thinks 
necessary, explain that address. I think 
it would be a most evil practice to take 
upon ourselves the aay | of each 
other’s election speeches. All that I am 
answerable for is the actual duties in- 
trusted to my hon. Friend. On the oc- 
casion referred to he described those 
duties perhaps a little emphatically, but 
in substance pretty correctly. My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War will, I am sure, fill that office very 
ably ; but he has not been a man of war 
from his youth up, he was not born in 
camps and cradled in the field. It will 
be no derogation from him to say that 
he is not thoroughly versed in all the 
technicalities of the military art. It was 
nece: that the Under Secretary for 
War should be in the House of Lords, 
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because the administration of the War 
Department is a subject in which the 
House of Lords, from the fact that it 
contains so many retired military officers, 
takes a keen interest. A great many of 
the questions connected with this De- 
partment are for this reason nowhere 
more keenly debated, and it was, there- 
fore, necessary that some representative 
of the War Department should have a 
seat in the House of Lords, the presence 
there of the Commander-in-Chief mak- 
ing the necessity still greater. I do 
not understand that any one blames 
the arrangement, which indeed was 
the arrangement of the late Govern- 
ment, under which the Under Secre- 
tary for War is placed in the House of 
Lords. But then my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cardwell), from the little defects in 
his education to which I have referred, 
felt the want of a military assistant in 
this House. The Lords of the Treasury 
not having been overdone with work 
hitherto, we thought it a good arrange- 
ment that the hon. Member for Truro 
(Captain Vivian) should be associated 
with the Secretary for War, in order to 
give that technical assistance and advice 
which his great abilities enabled him to 
give in transacting the business of the 
Department in this House. Then, as to 
the remaining Lord of the Treasury, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne—it is hardly 
fair to represent his appointment as 
nearly equivalent to that of a private 
secretary. The Treasury has no repre- 
sentative in the House of Lords. Many 
questions, however, arise there which it 
is necessary that somebody should answer 
on behalf of the Department, and I hope 
no one will think we did wrong in endea- 
vouring to establish a connection between 
the Department and the House of Lords 
by having a distinct representative there. 
The duty which the Marquess of Lans- 
downe specially discharges at the Trea- 
sury is that which was formerly dis- 
charged by the Lords of the Treasury— 
the arrangement of the superannuations 
that come before the Department. He 
has also been employed in several other 
matters, and has given real and very 
efficient and useful assistance to the De- 
partment. That fact I do not under- 
stand to be called in question, and no- 
body who knows my noble Friend would 
doubt it. What I understand to be 
complained of is, that we have appointed 
the Marquess of Lansdowne without 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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iving him £1,000 a year. Well, in 
fhe first place, that is a fault very easily 
inated But, in the next place, I 
doubt whether it be a fault. There 
being such a pressing necessity for his 
appointment—the Lords of the Treasury 
being fully occupied in the public ser- 
vice: the Third Lord in discharging 
very important duties, the hon. Member 
for Truro in assisting the Secre for 
War, and the hon. Member for Clack- 
mannan (Mr. Adam) in assisting the 
Patronage Secretary for the Treasury— 
and the presence of a y saogers 25 of 
the Department in the House of Lords 
being expedient, it did not appear to me 
that, considering the ample resources of 
my noble Friend, it was necessary to 
give him a salary, when he was willing, 
patriotically, to discharge the duties in- 
trusted to him without a salary. Of 
course, this change in the Treasury— 
for it is a very considerable change— 
necessitated a change in the conduct of 
business in my office, because, when you 
have two Gentlemen performing duties 
there, a responsibility is thrown upon 
the head of the office quite different in 
its nature from that which will be thrown 
upon him if one person only be so 
engaged. It is his duty in that case to 
preserve a unity in the work of the 
office, for were there not one common 
centre it is quite possible that my two 
hon. Friends might, without intending 
it, diverge in their principles of action ; 
the Department might hold different 
language upon matters brought under 
our mgr: there, and might adopt 

rinciples which could not be reconciled. 


t is only on this ground that I have 
undertaken rather more of the Treasury 
work—duties ordinarily discharged by 
the Secretary of the Treasury—than, 
perhaps, it has been usual for persons in 


my situation to undertake. I have done 
so very much with the view of maintain- 
ing uniformity in the decisions and con- 
duct of the office. I have done so, also, 
for another reason—because the Go- 
vernment has come into Office pledged, 
if to anything, to economy. I am not 
so foolish or so vain as to suppose that 
I can discharge the business better than 
the two able Gentlemen by whom I have 
the honour to be assisted. But if you 
want to enforce economy, you must 
throw into the scale of financial retrench- 
ment all the weight you can get; and 
high Office is a great Sieaeah of strength 
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and one which a Government anxious 
for economy ought not to neglect. It is 
a very different thing whether a recom- 
mendation comes from a Secretary, a 
Third Lord, or a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I therefore thought it my 
duty to throw my own personal exertions 
into the scale, so that the recommenda- 
tions of the Treasury should have as 
much weight as it was in my power to 
give. That, I think, is a full answer to 
the Questions which have been asked. 
I hope what we have done will be found 
to work satisfactorily, and will also be 
found not to diverge from the principles 
on which public offices ought to be con- 
stituted. ether the change works 
well or not, however, it has been made 
with the sole and single object of pro- 
moting public economy and departmental 
efficiency. 

Mr. HUNT: The House, I think, will 
agree with me that the subject brought 
under its notice by my hon. Friend 


(Mr. Sclater-Booth) is one of very consi- 
derable importance, and one quite worthy 
of being discussed by the House ; and I 
cannot say that the explanations given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are, tomy mind, 


at all sufficient with regard, at least, to 
one of the changes made by the present 
Government. It will have been noti 
by the House that, when the right hon. 
Gentleman came to discuss the expedi- 
ency of the appointment of a Junior 
Lord of the Treasury without salary, he 
seemed to feel that he was getting into 
smooth water, and had to deal with a 
subject far less difficult than that of the 
appointment of the Third Lord of the 
Treasury. Iconfess that, after listening 
attentively to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
explanation as to the respective duties of 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Financial Secretary, I feel myself very 
little wiser than I was when he began. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not, I 
think, give us a very clear account of the 
sesiodar duties assigned to those two 
functionaries. With regard to the De- 
partment of the Revenue, I should fancy 
that the duties connected with that par- 
ticular Department would lie with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. I 
cannot, therefore, understand why the 
duties ascribed to the Third Lord of the 
Treasury should not be as well performed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman, no doubt, 
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truly states the case when he says that 
in increasing the number of the Junior 
Lords, nothing has been done contrary 
to law; but we must remember that the 
number of the Lords of the Treasury 
was fixed some se ago upon the re- 
commendation of a Select Committee of 
this House. The salaries of those offi- 
cials were also fixed. Since 1847, the 
number of Lords of the Treasury has 
been five, three being Junior Lords. 
Now, what I complain of is this—that 
an additional Junior Lord of the Trea- 
sury has been appointed by the present 
Government without any notice to Par- 
liament, or statement of the reasons for 
such appointment. The real state of 
things, then, is this—a new office has 
been created in the Department of the 
Treasury second only to the First Lord 
in political rank, in salary, and in dignity. 
Though such a creation may not be alto- 
oe illegal, I think there can be no 

oubt that it is against the spirit of the 
Constitution that such a new office of 
this importance should be created by the 
Government by a stroke of the pen with- 
out any notice being given to Parliament 
or the country. The office that is really 
created is that of Chief Financial Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the post of 
Financial Secretary has been reduced to 


ced | that of Assistant Financial Secretary. 


{Mr. Lowz: No, no!] If the House 
will bear with me, I will endeavour, in 
a few words, to prove my statement. 
The information in respect to the office 
is very meagre, but the Minute states 
the intention to be that, under the in- 
struction of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Permanent Under Secretary 
shall transmit to Mr. Stansfeld all Papers 
relating to certain subjects, to be trans- 
mitted by the latter from time to time to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that with respect to certain Minutes, the 
signature of Mr. Stansfeld shall be taken 
as the decision of the Board. You here 
state in effect that the act of a particular 
Member of the Board shall be the decision 
of the Board. I want to know then whe- 
ther this new functionary is not really cre- 
ated the Chief Financial Secretary. I 
repeat that, by a mere stroke of the pen, 
a new office has been created without 
any communication being made to Par- 
liament on the subject. Now, the year 
before last, the very contrary to this was 
done. There were two officers in the Board 
of Treasury with the same salary, and 
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each a Member of the Privy Council. A 
Bill was brought in to abolish one of the 
offices, and to substitute that of Parlia- 
mentary Secretary in its stead. That 
arrangement was ultimately effected. In 
the present case, however, a new office has 
been created without any communication 
on the subject to Parliament. I think that 
this is a precedent which ought not to be 
followed. It may, no doubt, be said by 
the Government that the House of Com- 
mons will still have a voice in the matter, 
inasmuch as the House may object to 
the salary of this Third Lord when it 
comes before them in the Estimates. 
For one, I should be sorry to see the 
House of Commons placed in the posi- 
tion of discussing so important a matter 
at such atime. I confess, I should feel 
the greatest difficulty myself in express- 
ing my opinion upon the question when 
it was presented to me in the shape of a 
particular Vote in the Estimates, because 
its consideration then must have a per- 
sonal bearing, which I should be sorry 
to give it. I have not the slightest 
wish to disparage the merits of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has been so 
appointed. Indeed, I am certain that 
the right hon. Gentleman has every 
claim upon those with whom he is 
politically connected, and that his high 
honour and ability qualify him for one 
of the highest offices in the Government. 
I say, however, it is my opinion that 
there was no necessity for the appoint- 
ment of a second Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of the same calibre as that of the 
Financial Secretary. The Government 
ought, at all events, to have shown us 
that the work of the Financial Secretary 
is too great to be discharged by one 
man, or by those who have hitherto 
filled the position of Junior Lords. The 
Minute of the appointment says nothing 
of the kind. I certainly should be sur- 
prised if such a representation had been 
made by the present Financial Secretary 
of the Treasury (Mr. Ayrton) ; for we all 
know how constant has been his attend- 
ance, and how indefatigable he was, 
when out of Office, in taking part in the 
discussion of every subject connected 
with the business of Government. In- 
deed, the hon. Gentleman has always 
shown himself to be a master of every 
subject which came under his notice. If 
I were asked to select a man who was 
thoroughly competent to discharge even 
two men’s work, I should certainly be 
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disposed to name the hon. Gentleman 
who now discharges with such efficiency 
the office of Financial Secretary. I have 
had some experience of the labours of 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury. 
When I was at the Treasury the ques- 
tion was mooted, whether a Lord of the 
Treasury ought not to be appointed to 
assist me in my duty. I, however, de- 
clined to receive such assistance, con- 
sidering it wholly unnecessary. The 
duties of Secretary of the Treasury are 
much more considerable when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is also the Leader 
of the House; but the time chosen 
for creating this new office is one which 
connot offer even that as a reason for 
such an appointment. It seems to bea 
question whether the man was wanted 
for the place, or the place wanted for 
the man. I do not want to say anything 
personal, but we all know that it has 
been stated that the greatest difficulty 
in the way of forming the new Govern- 
ment was the immense number of claims 
for Office. Doubtless, the result of the 
General Election reduced that difficulty 
considerably, inasmuch as several right 
hon. Gentlemen of Liberal principles, 
who had previously filled high offices in 
the Government had failed to recom- 
mend themselves to the respective con- 
stituencies whom they wooed. I should 
wish, however, to know whether, if the 
number of claimants for Government 
appointments had been fewer, we should 
have heard of such an official as a Third 
Lord of the Treasury. I am inclined to 
think we should not. I do not see how 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
made out any case for this new creation, 
nor for giving this Junior Lord double 
the salary of any of the other Junior 
Lords. Ifthe Head of the Government 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had shown that it would conduce to the 
advantage and convenience of the De- 
partment to assign it to the three Junior 
Lords’ duties, which would prevent their 
being drones and would make them 
working bees, I am sure we should 
never have heard this discussion; but 
they have thought proper to create what 
I say is a new office, and I think the 
House will watch rather jealously the 
creation of this new office by a stroke of 
the pen of the First Minister without 
some explanation of its necessity to the 
House. I now come to the duties of 
the War Lord of the Treasury, and 
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I confess that when I read the h 
of my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Truro (Captain Vivian), 
in the papers, I was a little startled 
to find from it that he was to con- 
trol the whole military expenditure ; 
because last year we had a discussion 
which resulted in the expression of 
opinion that military men were the most 
unfitted to control military expenditure, 
and the decision of the late Government 
was that it was highly expedient that 
the civilian element should be introduced 
into that Department, so that the mili- 
tary authorities at the War Office should 
not be left with the sole control of mili- 
tary expenditure. The Secretary to the 
Treasury and the Secretary for War 
under Lord Russell’s Government were 
in the House at the time the discussion 
took place, and they approved of the 
view expressed by the Treasury; and 
I must say I am very much surprised 
now to find that the present Govern- 
ment have selected a mili man to 
control military expenditure. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has told us 
that, although he cannot exactly an- 
swer for all the expressions used by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Truro (Captain Vivian), yet 
they must be taken as substantially cor- 
rect, and if that be so I think they re- 
quire a little more explanation than we 
have just had given to us. If the ac- 
count given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is correct, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman’s position appears to be 
that of a sort of military interpreter to 
the Secretary for War, to explain to him 
the meaning of military terms, and, when 
he makes official statements in this 
House on military matters, he will en- 
deavour to keep him straight. My ex- 
perience of the abilities of the Secretary 
of State for War leads me to suppose 
that he requires no such assistance, be- 
cause I have confidence in my right hon. 
Friend that he is able perfectly to master 
military terms and matters without the 
assistance of an officer of the army. But 
supposing his modesty is such that he 
feels a diffidence with regard to these 
matters, and requires assistance, it seems 
to me that it is not to the Treasury he 
should go for assistance. It is the duty 
of the Treasury I take it to control pub- 
lic expenditure, and not to supply mili- 
tary interpreters to civilian Secretaries 
of State for War. But I want to know 
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whether the War Lord of the Treasury 
is a member of the Board, and if he is 
to have a discretion with regard to mili- 
tary expenditure ; because, ifso, I should 
prefer that he did not go so often to the 
War Office. I understand he passes his 
departmental time at the War Office, 
and not at the Treasury. Now, I should 
much prefer that he should breathe the 
atmosphere of the Treasury than the 
atmosphere of the War Office, because 
those who are surrounded by military 
men are less likely to check military ex- 
penditure than those who pass their 
official hours at the Treasury, where 
the habit is to criticize and object to 
every item of expenditure that comes 
before them. The explanations then 
with regard to the Third Lord and the 
War Lord with which we have been 
favoured, in my opinion require supple- 
menting. In neither instance do I ex- 
actly understand what their functions 
are. I now come to the Sixth Lord of 
the Treasury. Shortly after the Union 
with Ireland—in 1807, I believe—a sixth 
Lord was added to the Commission. Up 
to that time the number varied. For the 
most part there had been five, but from 
1807 to 1847, there were six Lords, and 
the reason given for the appointment 
of the Sixth Lord was the increase of 
business in consequence of the Union 
with Ireland. But in 1846, as my hon. 
Friend has stated, a Committee, appoint- 
ed by the House, investigated the miscel- 
laneous expenditure; and having con- 
sidered, in the first place, whether the 
salaries should be reduced, they recom- 
mended in their Report the reduction of 
the number of the Junior Lords to three 
rather than to continue the full number 
at reduced salaries. It is rather remark- 
able that the Sixth Lord at that time was 
the Earl of Shelburne, the father of the 
present Marquess of Lansdowne the pre- 
sent Sixth Lord of the Treasury. The 
Earl of Shelburne resigned his office, 
and it has never been filled up until this 
appointment of his son. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has treated, I think, 
rather lightly this appointment of rank 
and wealth to an office without salary. 
I think, however, the House will be of 
opinion that this is rather a grave matter: 
and the question is, are offices of State 
to be put up to a sort of Dutch auction, 
and disposed of, not to the best man for 
the position, but to the man who will 
take the office with the least pay, and if 
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none, so much the better. That isa very 
serious matter. Not only is it serious 
to the country at large, but also to public 
men. It is, I think, a question for con- 
sideration whether such a course of pro- 
cedure is quite just to public men. I 
do not wish to disp e the merits 
of the noble Marquess; I have not the 
honour of his acquaintance, and I have 
no doubt he ably performs his duties 
if he has any to discharge. But what 
I want to know is this— Would he 
have been placed in his present posi- 
tion without salary, but for the rank and 
wealth he enjoys? If not,I want to 
know, considering the competition—if I 
may say so—that exists amongst public 
men to attain official dignity, ought 
those who have adventitious advantages 
to be lighter weighted than those they 
compete with ? t consider it is an hon- 
ourable ambition for a man to wish to 
serve the Crown in high offices of State, 
and it is seldom that a man can do so 
without first beginning in the lower 
ranks, and a generous riv exists 
among competitors for these minor ap- 
pointments. Nothing gives a man so 
great an advantage towards his being 
selected for high official position as two 
or three years experience in Office, and 
no one will deny that he is a much more 
competent man for Office than if without 
that experience. If you get young 
Peers to be utilized in this way you 
will give them that official experience 
which will enable them to distance all 
competitors when they seek higher 
offices. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) asks what objection we can raise 
to the appointment of a Sixth Lord of 
the Treasury if he has no salary? but 
I answer, will not the noble Lord who 
takes that place, without pay, have 
superior claims to the first vacant place 
with pay? In this country, where all 
public men, Peers or Commoners, should 
start on an equality, it is objectionable— 
certainly it is novel—to give either class 
an advantage by placing its members 
in high official position, even though 
they receive no salary for the duties 
they perform. Some explanation beyond 
what has already been given should be 
offered to the House for this novel pro- 
ceeding. If work is to be done by a man, 
whether he be Prince, Peer, or peasant, 
he should receive a salary for it. The 


labourer is worthy of his hire, and if 
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which occupy his time he should receive 
a salary. make no apology for de- 
taining the House, because, although 
the Navy Estimates are of great inter- 
est, the matter which my hon. Friend 
has brought before us is of considerable 
importance and ought to be discussed 
at an early period of the Session. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s explana- 
tion does not satisfy me that the changes 
which have been made in the constitu- 
tion and functions of the Treasury—as 
far as I understand them—are justifiable, 
nor can I comprehend from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks in what man- 
ner the duties of.the Treasury are di- 
vided among the Junior Lords. 

Mr. CARDWELL: So much has 
been said respecting the alteration that 
has been made in the mode of conduct- 
ing the business of the War Office that 
I should like to say a few words in an- 
swer to the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken. When I first entered 
Parliament we had in this House, to 
take part in the debates on military mat- 
ters, the Secretary of State for War 
and the Colonies, the Secretary at War, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, and two 
members of the Board of Ordnance ; the 
Treasury was responsible for the Com- 
missariat, the Home Office was respon- 
sible for the Militia, and there were no 
Volunteers. When I look at the Board 
of Admiralty I see that my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
has associated with him no less than 
three Colleagues in this House; and, if 
my memory serves me, my noble Friend 
Lord Herbert, with all his great know- 
ledge of the business of the War De- 
partment, urged upon the Committee 
presided over by Sir James Graham— 
and that Committee agreed with him— 
the great importance and necessity of 

roviding additional assistance in the 
ar Department. Moreover, when my 
right hon. Friend opposite (Sir John 
Pakington) vacated the office I now have 
the honour to hold, he expressed the 
opinion, which I am sure he sincerely 
felt, notwithstanding his competence to 
discharge the duties of the post, that his 
successor would be the better for some 
additional assistance in the House of 
Commons. WhenI found that my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment had submitted my name to the 
Queen for my present office, I took the 
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liberty of saying I should want some 
wor Bo Saliies in giving satis- 
actory answers to the numerous ques- 
tions that would be asked me in the 
course of discussions in this House. 
It was an old saying Cucullus non facit 
monachum, and a man putting on the 
wig and gown of a barrister does 
not necessarily become competent to 
give answers on all questions of law 
and equity. So aman does not become 
acquainted with all the difficult and com- 
licated questions which military know- 
ioles involves merely because his Sove- 
reign has chosen him to fill the office 
that I now have the honour to hold ; and 
I assure the House, with perfect frank- 
ness, that when my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury told me 
that he had submitted my name to Her 
Majesty’s approval for the office of Se- 
cretary for War, I told him that what 
my predecessors had felt I felt in an in- 
creased degree, and I trusted that he 
would give me the assistance of an expe- 
rienced military officer to aid me in 
taking part in the discussions in this 
House. I will not allude to the remarks 
made by my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Captain Vivian) to the electors of 
Truro; but this I will say, that I have 
felt the manner in which my hon. and 
gallant Friend has devoted his talents 
and his industry to the laborious duties 
of the office which he has accepted to be 
most useful. That is the arrangement 
which has been made, and no unconsti- 
tutional change has been introduced. 
My hon. Friend has not signed any let- 
ters or done anything that could be re- 
garded as unconstitutional in one holding 
his position, but he does give me assis- 
tance which I greatly value in my en- 
deavours to reduce our military expendi- 
ture. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Hunt) has said that it used to be 
the object to have civilians rather than 
military men employed in the War 
Office. But the mght hon. Gentleman 
must have forgotten that upon the con- 
stitution of the late Government, a mili- 
tary Friend of mine, a man most compe- 
tent to fill any office, was placed at the 
head of the War Department, and that 
the office of Under Secretary of State 
was also allotted to a military man. 
The late Government also made two 
other mili appointments in the War 
Office, for w ich I fully admit they de- 
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serve great credit. I allude to the ap- 
ag am of that distinguished man, 
ir He Storks, and his Assistant, 
General Balfour. These were all mili- 
tary appointments and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman argues against mili- 
tary appointments. Now, what is the 
course taken by the present Govern- 
ment? They have placed a civi- 
lian at the head of the War Depart- 
ment and another civilian (Lord North- 
brook) in the House of Lords, whose 
ability in the conduct of Business in this 
House is still fresh in the memory of 
hon. Members. That is the case with 
ee to the War Department, and I 
ill venture to say that, from the experi- 
ence and knowl of my hon. and 
gallant Friend, the House of Commons 
will derive great advantage in the dis- 
cussion of military affairs. I do not 
know that I am so competent to speak 
with regard to the duties of the Treasury. 
It is a long time since I had the honour 
of filling the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury ; but this I know, that no one 
can have taken part in the discussions of 
this House, or in any Department of the 
State, without seeing the great labour 
that has been thrown of late years on 
the Secretary of the Treas During 
the short time when I held an office 
to which little labour was attached, my 
night hon. Friend who sits beside me 
e First Lord of the Treasury) used 
requently to appeal to me to take the 
Treasury business and to manage it be- 
fore Committees of this House, when it 
would have been more appropriately 
conducted by some member of the Trea- 
sury; and I am inclined, from my 
own experience, to affirm strongly that 
the Treasury did require additional 
force in order to exercise in this House 
a more complete and adequate control 
over the expenditure of the country. 
As for my right hon. Friend the 
Third Lord of the Treasury, I am sure 
that every one who knows him will 
admit that there was no man whose ser- 
vices it was more desirable to enlist on 
the side of economy. Then, fault has 
been found with the appointment of a 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) who represents the Treasury in 
the House of Lords. What is the fault? 
Is it that the Treasury should be repre- 
sented in the House of Lords by a com- 
petent person, or that he should be ap- 
pointed without salary? But if he had 
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been appointed with a salary, it would 
have been in direct violation of the last 
Report of the last Committee that had 
inquired into the subject. Therefore, if 
the ee was right it was more 
respectful to the House, and more in ac- 
cordance with the precedents which we 
are desirous to follow, that we should 
have made the appointment without 
salary than with it. I hope the House 
will see from this explanation that the 
object of the Government was to promote 
retrenchment and economy, and to do so 
in the manner which seemed to them 
best calculated to carry the wishes of the 
House into effect. 


Motion, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Suprry— Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) 63,300 Men and Boys. 

Mr. CHILDBRS said: Mr. Dodson, 
in the Speech from the Throne, which 
was communicated to this House, Her 
Majesty stated that the Estimates which 
would be submitted for our considera- 
tion would provide for the efficiency of 
the Service, but at the same time would 
be reduced in amount, and it is my duty 
on the present occasion, in moving the 
first Vote of the Navy Estimates, to ex- 
plain the manner in which the pledge 
so given has been and will be fulfilled, 
and to ask the Committee to pass Esti- 
mates for the Naval Service, which I 
hope to be able to show will fully main- 
tain its efficiency, and at the same time 
be considerably less in amount than 
those which were laid before Parliament 
during the last two years. Sir, I ap- 
= of course, at a disadvantage in 

aving to give full details as to these 
Estimates—first, because I had, with my 
Colleagues, not more than eight weeks 
to prepare them; and, secondly, because 
I have the honour to follow in office my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Corry), who, probably more than 
any civilian in this, or I might almost 
say in any, country, is well versed in all 
the details of naval affairs, and whose 
explanations on former occasions have 
always been marked with so much 
ability, and received with so much satis- 
faction by both sides of the House. But 
although many hon. Members may find 
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in points of detail that I shall not be 
able to give them such clear and exact 
information as greater experience would 
enable me to do, the Estimates them- 
selves and the statements with which 
I propose to support them will indicate 
a clear policy on the part of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in dealing with these 
great Services, a policy which I trust 
the House, and P° fool confident the 
country, anxious as it is for economy, 
will be prepared to endorse. In the 
first place, I will state to the House 
briefly what are the facts and the figures 
of the present Estimates compared with 
those of former years. The Estimates 
provide for the Effective Service of the 
Navy, for the Non-effective Service of the 
Navy, and for the Transport Service 
which the Navy conducts for the Army. 
For the Effective Service we ask a sum 
of £8,164,768, for the Non-effective ser- 
vice £1,515,525—total for the Navy 
sec £9,680,293, and for the Army 

ervice £316,348, or in all £9,996,641. 
From that we must deduct the contri- 
bution of £70,000, which will be paid by 
India towards the expense of her naval 
protection, and the net amount which 
the country will be called upon to pay for 
the Naval Service will therefore be 
£9,926,641. The Estimates of last year, 
after making allowance for a change in 
the manner of account, gave for the 
Effective Service £9,332,579, or, making 
the Indian deduction, a net amount of 
£9,146,316; for the Non-effective Ser- 
vice £1,474,111, or a total for these two 
Services of £10,620,427. The Estimate 
for Transport Service, in the same way, 
after deducting £17,029 for a change 
in the manner of account, provided 
£333,571, or a total of £10,953,998. 
Taking the comparison on this basis, the 
difference between this year’s Estimates 
and those of last year shows a reduction 
in the present year of £1,027,357. But 
it has been customary to state the Esti- 
mates in a slightly different form, and I 
will follow those who have done so in 
previous years, although I do not think 
that that is the best form. I will allow 
as against the expenditure the income 
connected with the Naval Service which 
will be paid into the Exchequer arising 
from the sale of old stores, ships, and 
other matters. Well, making allowance 
for them, we propose tospend £9, 996,641, 
and estimate to receive £396,628, so that 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s point 
of view would be £9,600,018. Last 
year my right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) 
proposed to spend £11,177,290, and 
estimated to receive £443,292; the net 
amount being £10,733,998, or £1,133,980 
more than our Estimate. And going 
back to the year before I find that the 
actual c in 1867-8 was £11,342,798, 
not including the expenditure on ac- 
count of the Abyssinian Expedition, 
whereas our Estimate is £9,996,641, 
the difference in our favour being 
£1,346,157; and if the extra receipts 
be deducted on both sides, as we 
estimate for 1869-70, and as they were 
actually received in 1867-8, we have 
almost the same result—namely, a 
difference in our favour of £1,368,856. 
Sir, I think, after stating these figures, I 
may say to the House, in general terms, 
that the present Estimates show a re- 
duction upon those of the current 
year, 1868-9, of about £1,100,000, and 
upon the expenditure of the previous 
year of about £1,300,000; and this 
reduction of expenditure is pretty fairly 
distributed all ugh the Votes I do 
not think that in any of the Effective 
Votes is there any excess at all pro- 
posed in the Estimates of the cur- 
rent year, excepting only in one of the 
Medical Votes, where the excess is occa- 
sioned by the rather large additional 
charge which it is proposed should be 
borne by the country in connection with 
the Contagious Diseases Act. There is, 
however, a slight increase in the non- 
effective charge of the moderate amount 
of about £40,000 or £50,000. Then with 
respect to the construction of the Esti- 
mates I may be allowed to say that I 
think it is satisfactory that we A re- 
verted this year to the form of Estimate 
which r~ in use before last year. I 
suspect that my right hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. Corry) entirely ooh 
me in thinking that nothing could be 
more inconvenient than the arrangement 
of last year, which showed the Navy 
Estimates in a different form from the 
Army Estimates. I am glad to say that 
I have been able to induce the Treasury 
to revert to the former plan, which gives 
to Parliament a real, and not an ima- 
ginary statement of the charge for the 
Navy. The difference is mainly this, 
that instead of swelling the Estimates 
by including in them provision for stores 
supplied, and work done for other De- 
partments or Governments, because the 
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payments pass through our books, and 
ing all extra receipts in the shape of 
repayments by these Governments and 
Departments go into the Exchequer, we 
ask for the amount that will really be 
required for the naval service, and that 
alone. And that is not only convenient 
as a matter of account, but also advan- 
tageous in the interests of economy, be- 
cause I believe that when, merely as a 
question of account, you have two alter- 
native methods of estimate you ought 
to choose the one that gives you the 
smallest Vote. You may be perfectly 
certain that if you grant the larger 
sum the departmental tendency will be 
to spend it; but you have not the same 
security that the extra receipt will be 
obtained. Therefore I hold, and have 
held in previous years, and in the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts, that the bet- 
ter plan is to estimate for the smaller 
rather than for the larger amount. There 
is another change in the construction of 
the Estimates that I think will also be 
of public advantage. It has been cus- 
tomary to show in connection with the 
naval establishments on shore only those 
salaries which are directly charged on 
the establishments, but to omit from 
these Votes what may be very considera- 
ble amounts in the shape of pay and 
allowances, the officers being held to be 
borne on ship’s books, and therefore 
paid under the Vote for the Fleet—that 
is Vote 1. In regard to the present 
Estimates, there was not time for me so 
to re-cast them as to make all these 
transfers; but I have been careful 
throughout the Estimates to show .in 
connection with every establishment not 
only those officers who, as in previous 
years, were charged on the Vote, but also 
the number of those other officers sup- 
posed to be officers of ships, and borne 
on the ship’s books. There are also 
one or two trifling changes in the 
construction of the Estimates which I 
have made in consequence of the in- 
uiry conducted by the hon. Member for 
incoln’s (Mr. Seely’s) Committee of last 
year. It is very important in connection 
with the dockyards that we should, as 
far as possible, provide in the Dockyard 
Vote only for the charges which actually 
belong to the dockyard; and, on the 
other hand, that we should enter as 
dockyard charges those that were pre- 
viously contained in other Votes, but 
which should really be included in the 
Vote for the Dockyards. As an instance 
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of the former, I may refer to the cost of 
the Water Police which now appears as 
a distinct item of Vote 14, instead of in 
the Dockyard Vote 6. These are the 
principal changes in the arrangement 
of the Estimates, all of which, especially 
those which tend to economy, I hope the 
House will approve. The effect of these 
changes upon the comparison between the 
Estimate of last year and the Estimate 
of this year is as follows :—Apparently, 
according to the printed Estimates, we 
have made a reduction in the Wages 
Vote of £274,000; but from that sum 
must be deducted £75,000 in connec- 
tion with troop-ships transferred to 
Vote 17, so that the real difference 
between the Vote of last year and 
that of this year is only £199,000. In 
the same way, with respect to the 
second Vote—for Victuals and Clothing, 
apparently, on the face of the Estimate, 
there is a reduction of £163,000; but 
that reduction must be diminished by 
extra receipts amounting to £90,500, 
so that the real reduction is £73,000. 
So, also, in connection with the dock- 
yards, there is apparently a reduction 
of £187,000, but the real reduction 
is £127,000. Again, in the case of 


Naval Stores, the reduction is apparently 


£91,000; but the extra receipts con- 
nected with those stores are £34,000, so 
that the real reduction is only £57,000. 
Then in the Vote for ships building by 
contract, there is an apparent reduction 
of £325,000; but to this must be added 
a sum of £6,000, transferred from the 
Dockyard Vote, for salaries and ex- 
penses of dockyard officers connected 
with contracts; so that the real reduc- 
tion is £331,000. Again, in the Trans- 
port Vote there is an apparent saving 
of £34,000; but the actual reduction, 
after allowing for transfers is only 
£21,000. These corrections being made 
ive the result, which I have stated be- 
ore—namely, an actual diminution of 
charge of £957,000, as shown on the 
face of the Estimates, or—allowing for 
the Indian contribution—of £1,027,000. 

And now I pass from the very dry 
region of figures to the main questions 
affecting these Estimates—thethree great 
subjects with which the Admiralty have 
been engaged, the results of which are 
shown on the face of the Estimates, and 
which I shall do my best to explain 
fully to the House. The first of those 
subjects is the reform in the organiza- 
tion of the Board and the subordinate 
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departments of the i affect- 
ing all the Votes for Naval Estab- 
ishments. The second is, the policy 
of the Government in relation to our 
fleets and our men; and the third is 
our policy in relation to the dock- 
yards and to ship-building. These are 
the three great questions of interest 
with which the Navy and the Admiralty 
are concerned ; and, as to each of them, 
I will, as briefly as possible, state to 
the House what our views are and what 
is the policy that we are anxious to 
pursue. The first point—namely, with 
respect to the organization of the Admi- 
ralty and its establishments—naturally 
divides itself into two; one, the ques- 
tion concerning the governing y of 
the Admiralty—as to which it has been 
my duty to give some information to the 
House in reply to a Question from the 
hon. and gallant Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir James Elphinstone)—the 
other the general reduction in the naval 
establishments both in London and in 
the country, which we have attempted 
to make by concentrating offices and 
diminishing routine. With regard to 
the first of those two questions, that 
relating to the governing body of the 
Admiralty, the House, or those hon. 
Members who have attended the debates 
on the subject of late years—who, I re- 
gret to say, are not so numerous as they 
were formerly—must be aware that a 
controversy of very great importance has 
been going on, and had not, until a short 
time since, received a solution. That 
controversy, I think, may be said to have 
begun with the Report of the Commis- 
sion which, in the year 1860, was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the management 
of the dockyards. When I say it begun 
then, I do not mean to deny that 
the organization of the Admiralty had 
been called in question much further 
back than that; but the first time at 
which that subject was fairly grappled 
with since 1832, at the hands of a public 
body, was in the years 1860-1, when the 
Commission, on which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Dalglish) sat, 
made a most able and exhaustive Re- 
port on the whole question of dock- 
yard management. It was referred to 
that Commission to consider the control 
and management of the dockyards, the 
purchase of materials and stores, and 
the cost of building, repairing, altering, 
fitting, and re-fitting ships; and they re- 
ported that the control and management 
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of the dockyards were inefficient. They 
gave as causes of this—first, the con- 
stitution of the Board of Admiralty; 
second, the defective organization of the 
subordinate departments; and third, 
the want of clear and well-defined re- 

msibility ; and they proposed to cure 
Seno evils—by making the Minister 
entirely responsible for the control and 
management of the dockyards ; by au- 
thorizing him to appoint a Controller 
General subordinate to him; by mak- 
ing the superintendents of the dock- 
yards instruments for carrying out the 
Controller General’s instructions; by put- 
ting under the Controller General the 
Storekeeper General and the Director 
of Works and by requiring the Account- 
ant General, although not his subordinate 
to prepare such accounts as he wanted, 
The Commission, having made these re- 
commendations, reported on the 11th 
of March, 1861, and on the 12th of March, 
1861, thefollowing day, by a curious coin- 
cidence, a Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed which went 
into the whole constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty and of naval control, not 
only with respect to the organization of 
the dockyards and their superintendence, 
but also as to all other matters, such as 
the control of the fleets and the govern- 
ment of the Navy, with which, as well as 
the management of the dockyards, the 
Admiralty areconcerned. And before that 
Committee also the controversy raged as 
to what ought to be the constitution of 
the governing body, whether, preserv- 
ing their general character, in any minor 
respects the present arrangements might 
be reformed, and generally how the de- 
fects in the Admiralty superintendence 
might be most conveniently remedied. 
Unfortunately the Committee which had 
to deal with so important a question 
made no Report of its own, but merely 
reported to the House the evidence it 
had taken, the result being that those 
who wished to ascertain the opinions of 
the Members of that Committee must 
wade through a large mass of testimony, 
and endeavour to gather those opinions 
from the questions put to the witnesses. 
I think there can be no doubt that 
the tendency of the Committee and 
the weight of the evidence adduced 
was adverse to the first proposal of the 
Commission—namely, for the abolition 
of the Board of Admiralty and the ap- 
pointment of a distinct Minister. I find 
that the Duke of Somerset, Sir James 
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Graham, Sir Charles Wood, Sir Francis 
Baring, who had all been First Lords 
of the Admiralty, and Sir George 
Seymour, Admiral Bowles, and Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, who had been First 
Sea Lords, united in giving a very 
strong opinion in favour of the exist- 
ence of a Board; while, on the other 
hand, my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), who 
had been a First Lord, and Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, Admiral Elliott, and, I think, 
Admiral Denman, were the only wit- 
nesses who objected in general to the 
constitution of the Board of Admiral 
and would substitute a Minister. 
have said that as the Committee made 
no Report, one can only gather the 
views entertained by the Members from 
the questions they put to the witnesses, 
and that I need hardly add is not a very 
satisfactory way of eliciting an opinion 
on so important a question. I think, 
however, that, upon the whole, the ques- 
tions and answers tended to three con- 
clusions, although I would not state them 
very positively. The first was that, so 
far as the management and discipline 
of the fleet were concerned, the ar- 
rangements of the Board were not un- 
satisfactory. Secondly, as far as the 
dockyards were concerned, I do not think 
the Committee would have differed from 
the Commission. On a third point, it 
struck me that the evidence was all one 
way—that the functions of the First Sea 
Lord were excessive, too much work 
being thrown upon him. The result of 
the debates in this House appears to me 
to have been the same. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) has 
raised on more than one occasion a de- 
bate as to the administration of the 
Board of Admiralty, and I think he hit 
some .blots as regards the management 
of the dockyards, but he brought no 
evidence to prove the Board of Admiralty 
to be an inefficient body as far as other 
functions are concerned. But this ques- 
tion of Admiralty administration was 
most fully inquired into last Session. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Lincoln moved 
for the ae of a Committee, of 
which I had the honour of being a Mem- 
ber, and that Committee went into two 
most im t questions. The first was 
that of the Admiralty Accounts, and on 
this head the Committee was practically 
unanimous. The other was the question 
of the application by the Admiralty of 
its funds, and the Committee sat until so 
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late a period of the Session that, after 
the reception of two Reports—one from 
its Chairman and one from my hon. 
Friends who then represented the Ad- 
miralty—the Committee despaired of 
going further, and simply reported the 
evidence to the House. But no impar- 
tial person—and I hope I was such— 
attending the Committee could but feel 
that great faults in the system of ma- 
nagement at the Admiralty had been 
exposed. Under these circumstances, 
was it not the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government on its formation to take up 
this question of Admiralty re-organiza- 
tion? We have arrived, then, at the 
conclusion that, if we had on the evi- 
dence before us clear views on this ques- 
tion, Parliament would expect us to act 
on them, and establish a better system 
of administration; and it is that system 
which I am now going to explain to the 
House. 
the Admiralty business has hitherto 
been conducted may be stated, in brief, to 
be these. The Board consisted of a 
First Lord, a Member of the Cabinet, 


who might or might not be a naval man. | 


To him there were attached four naval 
officers, as naval members of the Board, 
and one civilian; and the Board so con- 


stituted had, of course, permanent offi- 
cers directed by a Secretary, who might 
or might not be a naval man, and 
also a Parliamentary Secretary, who, 


if the Minister were a Member of 
the House of Lords, represented the 
Department in this House. That Par- 
liamentary Secretary was sometimes 
a naval man and sometimes not, and 
there has been a marvellous amount 
of controversy as to his exact position 
— whether he was really the second 
officer of the Department or merely a 
subordinate, who registered the decisions 
of the Members of the Board. How- 


ever that may be, there can be no doubt | 


that the administration of the Board of 
Admiralty was practically in the hands 
of four or five distinguished naval 
officers, presided over by the Minister ; 
those naval officers dividing the de- 
partmental business among them, and 
approaching to the action of a Com- 
mittee, advising and carrying out the 
administration of the Admiralty under 
the First Lord. Now, I do not think that 
the administration was satisfactory so 
far as regards those great public estab- 
lishments—the dockyards. The practical 
superintendence of them was divided 
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between three Lords of the Admiralty— 
the First Naval Lord, the Store Lord, and 
the Civil Lord, and under such arrange- 
ment it is hopeless to expect distinct 
sufficient responsibility. But I see no 
reason to doubt that the administration 
of the Board of Admiralty was in other 
re satisfactory, and I believe that 
| there is no occasion to alter it so far as 
| the superintendence of the fleet and all 
| questions connected with men and patron- 
— concerned. For this part of the 
, administration there is no occasion to 
| substitute for the action of the Board 
the action of a Lord High Admiral or 
of a Secretary of State; and I would 
venture to add that, even if it were 
convenient, for other reasons, to create 
a naval Secretary of State, there is one 
objection to it which in my mind would 
be overwhelming. Iam not going into 
the delicate question of the relations be- 
tween the War Office and the Horse 
Guards; but no one who has watched 
the former or recent interpellations and 
debates in this House on this subject 
would wish to add this difficulty to 
other naval problems. Under all the 
circumstances, it has appeared to me 
desirable to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Commissi¢n of 1860-1 
with regard to the dockyards, without 
disturbing in other respects the consti- 
tution of the Board of Admiralty. The 
evidence taken before the Commission 
and the Committees pointed to one 
great change. The Controller of the 
Navy, who was popularly looked upon 
as the manager of the dockyards, was 
not a Member of the Board, and, more- 
over, he was subject to a subordinate 
Member of the ard, the First Sea 
Lord. There was thus a confusion of 
responsibility, and at the same time it 
was clear that the First Sea Lord was 
over-worked. We have therefore de- 
| termined to relieve the First Sea Lord of 
all business in connection with the dock- 
| yards, to abolish the office of Store Lord, 
_ and to bring the Controller of the Navy 
to the Board, putting him in charge of 
all the matériel departments connected 
with the building, repairing, and fitting- 
| out of our ships. No change has been 
made as to the fleet and men, who 
will be, as heretofore, under the su- 
perintendence of the First Sea Lord, 
| nor will any change be made as re- 
| spects the patronage or the discipline 
of the Navy, the division of which will 
be preserved. And on this point I may 
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add that it is my intention to act as 
fully as any of my predecessors in con- 
sultation and harmony with my naval 
advisers. In a word, the new division 
of business is that, under my super- 
intendence, the First Sea Lord will 
take charge of all the business con- 
nected with the personnel of the Navy, 
while the Controller will take charge of 
all the business connected with the ma- 
tériel of the Navy, the dockyards, and 
the purchase of stores. These at 
officers will be directly responsible to 
myself without the intervention of any 
Board or Committee. There is, how- 
ever, one other point in connection with 
Admiralty management in regard to 
which I thought a great improvement 
could be effected. A great defect of 
the former system was the absence 
of sufficient financial control over the 
expenditure. For a short time, in- 
deed, when I had the honour of being 
a Lord of the Admiralty in 1865, 
this deficiency was so much felt that 
for some months I was called by the 
title of Financial Lord, and was placed 
in a position to do some good in respect 
of dockyard and other expenditure. But 


that system was only a partial and tem- 


porary system, and I did not find it in 
force when I returned to the Admiralty 
two months ago. The arrangement I 
have made in this respect is that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose is 
called Financial Secretary, and all mat- 
ters connected with expenditure, whether 
in the fleet or in the dockyards, whe- 
ther relating to men or ships or stores, 
come under his review in conjunction 
with the administrative officer who takes 
a of the business. The atest 
possible practical benefit has resulted, 
and I expect will result, from that divi- 
sion of labour, not only as regards the 
efficiency, but also the economy of the 
service. I may, perhaps, be allowed, 
in passing, to allude to a Question which 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone), 
said he would ask a few nights ago, but 
which, however, he did not put. The 
question is whether the arrangements 
which I have made, and to which I have 
just called attention, are in accordance 
with the words of the Admiralty Patent. 
I have heard whispers of such a doubt 
being entertained, but I thought them 
entirely dissipated by the evidence taken 
before the Select Committee of 1861. I 
have looked, however, at the Patent itself, 
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and I am bound to say that it is a very 
antiquated and venerable instrument, 
using terms in vogue many years ago, 
as to naval matters, enumerating a 
good many colonies and omitting a 

many others, in language to which 
we are not accustomed in the present 
day; but the only enacting part of it is 
this, that everything may be done by 
the Board of Admiralty, and that two 
Lords must sign certain orders. The 
arrangement of business in the Depart- 
ment itself is a matter for those who 
form the Board. I have to assure my 
hon. and gallant Friend that I have 
done nothing which I do not believe to 
be entirely consistent with the words of 
the Patent; but I may add that when 
the Admiralty was formed every member 
of it accepted Office on the condition of 
carrying out the plan which I have de- 
scribed to the House, and that these ar- 
rangements were embodied meme: in 
a communication to the Treasury, which 
formed the basis of an Order in Council. 
If it should be necessary to issue a new 
Patent, and I have anything to do with 
the construction of that new Patent, I 
think it will be well to word it in modern 
language, and that, in terms as well as in 
effect, there may be no doubt about its 
being consistent with the arrangements 
which we have made. In the meantime 
I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that we have been acting—and we shall 
act—in strict accordance with the law. 
I will now, with the permission of the 
House, refer to one or two other reforms 
in immediate connection be the super- 
intending department. may say, in 
the fest elas that we are —s out, 
and that we hope to carry out , an 
arrangement which has been anxiously 
looked forward to by all those who take an 
interest in Admiralty administration. 
That arrangement consists in getting rid 
of the division between Whitehall and 
Somerset House. Everyone must be 
aware of the inconvenience which re- 
sults from having one set of offices 
out of the Strand—a thoroughfare con- 
stantly blocked up—and another set a 
mile off—in Whitehall and Spring Gar- 
dens. By amalgamating departments, 
by reductions in the number of clerks 
and by giving up three official houses, 
we shall, I think, be able to bring all 
those divisions of the Admiralty whose 
functions are administrative, to White- 
hall. It will not be necessary to transfer 
some parts of the Accountant General’s 
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office, the gentlemen in which are 
employed in the examination of ship’s 
accounts, but we hope to bring to 
Whitehall all that portion of the Ad- 
miralty establishment to which constant 
reference has to be made. Great ad- 
vantage will, in my opinion, result from 
that change. Not only will the control 
be better when the various offices are 
brought more together, but we shall be 
able to dispense with a mass of double 
work of which the Committee have, in 
all probability, no conception. I have 
been very inquisitive on this question 
of double work with some curious 
results. For instance, I found that two 
departments were preparing precisely 
the same books from precisely the same 
documents, in precisely the same form, 
and that neither department knew that 
the other was so employed. I will not 
mention the names of the departments, 
as this is now at an end, but the fact 
was so. That was the result of the 


division which existed between Whitehall 
and Somerset House, and the amount of 
letter writing and references which will 
be avoided by bringing them together will 
be very great; nor will the advantage 
consist merely in effecting a small eco- 


nomy in expenditure, but in increasing 
the efficiency of the service. The result of 
the arrangements which we have already 
made in this respect has been, as I stated 
the other day, to accomplish a saving of 
something more than £5,000 a year in 
the cost of superintendence, and £14,000 
a year in clerical work in London. I 
gave the figures then, and will not weary 
the House by repeating them. The 
Committee will not expect that an ope- 
ration of this kind can be other than 
tedious and gradual. It is still going 
on; but I think I am in a position 
to say that the whole economy we 
shall be able to effect in the official 
establishments in London, including 
Whitehall and Somerset House, will be 
not less than £20,000 a year; and as I 
have been accused, on the one hand, of 
cheeseparing, and on the other of effect- 
ing over-great reductions, I should like, 
with the permission of the Committee, to 


state a few facts which may serve as a 


guide to them in arriving at a decision 
as to whether I was right or not in tak- 
ing up this question of economy in these 
great establishments. I find that in 1849, 
that is, in the year after the last exten- 
sive revision of the Public Departments, 
there were 260 clerks, including assist- 
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ant clerks and writers in the Admiralty 
offices in London, whose salaries were 
£68,320. In 1859 the number of 
clerks had increased to 315, and their 
salaries ee £84,209. seauanine a of 
clerks in the inning of the 
present year, shortly after I took Office, 
at 445, and their salaries amounted to 
£123,196 a year; that is to say, the 
number of clerks increased between 1849 
and 1869 by 185, and their salaries by 
£55,000; so that the reduction I have 
proposed of £20,000 only diminishes 
that increase by about one-third. I hope 
the Committee will believe me when I 
say that with me that nothing Teg go 
more against the grain t i 

concerned in operations of this kind. 
Few things can be more personally 
disagreeable than cutting down the 
numbers of public officers, many of 
whom are in the same station of 
life as oneself, exposing oneself by 
so doing to all those imputations of 
cruelty, and of making wilful and per- 
verse changes, which must be most pain- 
ful to any man of feeling. But Ican say 
that, since I took this task in hand, [have 
endeavoured to perform it, as far as I 
could do so consistently with my public 
duty, with as little hardship to indi- 
viduals as possible; nor do I believe 
that, up to the present moment, injustice 
has been done to any one in effecting 
these reductions. The course which we 
pursued was this. When we found 
what a particular depa:tment consisted 
of, and what it ought to consist of, 
we considered how the reductions could 
be made in the personnel of that depart- 
ment. We then gave all the gentle- 
men interested notice that they were 
liable to be removed. In the case of 
two departments notice was given in 
January that a reduction would take place 
on the Ist of April. I then appointed 
a Committee consisting of persons who 
were not permanent officers of the de- 
partment, two of whom were outside 
the department altogether, and certainly 
who could not be accused of any personal 
feeling or bias, and who were to go very 
narrowly into those proposed reductions, 
and to endeavour to carry them out with 
the least possible injury to individuals— 
laying down the rule, which was autho- 
rized by the Treasury, that for the pur- 
pose of these reductions the whole of the 
Admiralty services should be treated as 
one, so thatofficers might be retired from 
any part of the departments, instead 
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of necessarily from the particular office 
which was being subjected to a large re- 
duction. That Committee was appointed 
at the beginning of last month. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
(Mr. a pe is one of its Members, as 
well as Lord Camperdown and Mr. An- 
derson, the Assistant Controller and 
Auditor who, as the Committee well know, 
is one of the most efficient of all our pub- 
lic servants. The inquiry under these 
auspices has been, and will be, conducted 
most fairly, and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose authorizes me to 
say that they already see their way to 
carrying out the proposed reductions, 
with the smallest possible amount of in- 
jury to those employed in the public 
service who do not wish to leave it. As 
I have stated before, I have given up in 
these matters my own patronage altoge- 
ther. All those gentlemen who will be 
reduced will be placed on the redundant 
list, and if there is any efficient person 
on that list who is fit for an appointment 
in the Admiralty henceforw he will 
be appointed to it if it becomes vacant 
during my tenure of Office. I do not 
believe I can do more than that. Such 
is the painful task I have undertaken, 
and which I intend to persevere in. And I 
will only appeal to the House, while be- 
lieving that we will do what is fair to in- 
dividuals, to give us time to carry out the 
plan in the most efficient way. I have 
stated in general terms the alterations 
we propose to make with respect to 
the officers of the Admiralty ; and there 
is one of those departments as to which 
I may appeal to the House not to press 
us too rapidly—I mean that connected 
with the purchase of naval stores. I 
have already stated that our desire is 
to carry out the recommendation of the 
Commission of 1861 with regard to the 
Storekeeper General’s Department, and 
to place the whole arrangement of our 
naval stores and contractson a thoroughly 
efficient and business footing. On this 
subject I never shall forget what the 
late Mr. Cobden said in I ‘think his last 
speech; when speaking from the seat 
now occupied by the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith) he appeal- 
ed to the Admiralty to improve the ar- 
rangements for the purchase of stores. He 
said what was wanted was not so much 
a contracting, as a buying department, 
and he asked us to make our purchases 
in the same way as any private firm or 
individual. My hon. Friend the Member 
fur Montrose (Mr. Baxter) has that sub- 
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ject in hand, and he is perfectly capable 
of dealing with it. I have no doubt we 
shall be able to carry out greatly im- 
proved arrangements; and I would again 
only appeal to the House—knowing what 
they do of the burdens of the Admiralty 
—to give usa little time, in order that 
we may thoroughly mature our plans. 

I now come to the other establish- 
ments of the Admiralty—I mean those 
not in London—as to which we wish, as 
far as possible, to obtain more efficient 
management. The most important of 
these are the dockyards. We have not 
yet had time to look through the ad- 
ministration of the dockyards in detail, 
but we have been able to effect some 
minor reforms, which any one who 
looks into the Estimates will notice. 
One is, greater unity of management. 
We propose to make some such - 
ment at each dockyard as has been carried 
out in the office of the Controller of the 
Navy. As, instead of making the Cons- 
tructor of the Navy, and the head of 
the Steam Department two co-ordinate 
authorities, we have amalgamated them 
with assistants for the different branches 
of their business ; so we propose at the 
dockyards to combine the office of 
Master Shipwright with that of Chief 
Engineer, creating thus a civil manager 
for the whole business. That has already 
been done both at Portsmouth and Chat- 
ham, and I have not the least doubt the 
arrangement will be attended with suc- 
cess. Again, with respect to a subject 
brought forward on more than one occa- 
s10n 
Lincoln (Mr. Seely), and upon which I be- 
lieve he once divided the House—namely, 
as to the permanence or non-permanence 
of the dockyard superintendents, we pro- 
pose to appoint our superintendents with 
a view to keeping them at the dock- 
yard as long as we think fit; so that 
when we have got a good man of busi- 
ness we shall be able to retain him whe- 
ther his term of office has expired, or 
he has risen to higher naval rank. Hon. 
Members will also, I think, observe with 
satisfaction that we have decidedly im- 

roved the proportion between the sa- 
aried establishments and the labour in 
the dockyards. I omit all reference to 
Deptford and Woolwich, which we do 
not propose to continue—{Mr. Corry: 
We discontinued Deptford]— but we 
have been able to make reductions in 
the cost of superintendence at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, Doveneett, and Pembroke, 


y ~d hon. Friend the Member for 


‘from £95,121 to £86,197, although the 
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wages in 1868-9 were £643,240, while 
in 1869-70 they will be £677,622. We 
have therefore succeeded in reducing 
the cost of superintendence by £9,000 
a year, while we have increased the 
wages by £34,000a year. The percent- 
age of salaries to wages in 1868-9 was 
14°79, and in 1869-70 it is 12°72. I 
now come to the question of the con- 
centration of the dockyards. My right 
hon. Friend has said that the Govern- 
ment determined last year to close Dept- 
ford as a dockyard, and we have carried 
out his intention. After some consider- 
ation we have thought it desirable—as 
there must be a storeyard on the Thames 
—that Deptford should be retained for 
that purpose, and in our Estimates provi- 
sion is made accordingly. With respect 
also to Woolwich we came to the conclu- 
sion—in the case of that large establish- 
ment, it was a very painful conclusion— 
that Woolwich ought to have notice that 
it would be closed, and we have deter- 
mined tocloseit on the Ist of October next. 
It was very painful to have to deal with 
the interests of so large a number of men, 
and also with the interests of so large 
a town more or less affected by the with- 
drawal of that establishment. But there 
the question we had to ask ourselves, was 
—and I apprehend the Committee will 
agree with me, that there is only one 
reason that would justify us in main- 
taining any particular establishment— 
Is Woolwich Dockyard required or not ? 
And the only answer I could give, after 
very careful inquiry, was that it was 
not required, looking to the programme 
of work to be undertaken. I wish to be 
very precise on one matter connected 
with this decision. I know there is an 
idea afloat—and a very natural one—that 
we have not given to those interested fair 
and reasonable notice. Now the notice it- 
self was givenin the early partof January, 
and therefore extended to nine months ; 
but in reality all parties concerned have 
known well what was coming so far 
back as 1864, for we are only carrying 
out the policy at that time unani- 
mously adopted by the Committee to 
whom the great works of dockyard ex- 
tension were referred, and on whose 
Report the House acted. That was no 
mere casual Report. The policy which 
that Committee recommended is that 
under which we have embarked on 
very great works at Portsmouth and 
Chatham, and the expenditure on those 
great works is regulated; and the adop- 
tion of the recommendations of that Re- 
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port constitutes undoubted notice to all 
concerned. The proposal as to Wool- 
wich Dockyard was made in these terms— 
“In recommending projects which will, if 
earried out, involve a large additional expendi- 
ture, your Committee do not think it beyond 
their duty to suggest that it is worthy of con- 
sideration whether Deptford, Woolwich, and Pem- 
broke Dockyards might not be suppressed altoge- 
ther and disposed of, and the business now carried 
on in them transferred to the yards to which such 
important and costly additions are in progress or 
in prospect.” 
It has been stated that this recom- 
mendation was not unanimous; but as 
to Woolwich this is an error. There 
was a division on the question whe- 
ther the names of the dockyards 
should be recited, or whether the terms 
should be “‘ some of the minor dock- 
yards ;” but it was decided by a majo- 
rity of 8 to 5 that the particular dock- 
yards should be named. Thereafter 
came distinct Motions as to these par- 
ticular yards. Deptford was inserted 
unanimously ; and Woolwich was in- 
serted unanimously. The only question 
raised was as to Pembroke, the hon. 
and gallant Member for Stamford (Sir 
John Hay) and the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Portsmouth (Sir James 
Elphinstone) voting that Pembroke 
should be inserted, and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tyrone (Mr. 
Corry) and the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington) voting that 
Pembroke should not be inserted. I 
find also that in moving the Estimates for 
1866-7, on the 26th of February, 1866, 
Lord Ciarence Paget said distinctly that 
no further expenditure would be incurred 
at Woolwich, with a view to its being 
closed in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Report. I do not think, 
under these circumstances, there could 
be any doubt that Woolwich Dockyard 
should be closed as soon as the business 
to be done in the yards admitted of the 
reduction; and when, on reviewing the 
programme of work, I was satisfied that 
the time had come, we decided to take the 
step; and notice was given that it would 
be closed on the ist of October. With 
respect to the persons employed there, I 
am most anxious that they should be 
treated with the greatest consideration, 
and I hope our policy will minimize the 
distress and loss to which they will be 
exposed. The established men will be 
transferred to other yards; we propose 
also to transfer as many of the non-es- 
tablishment men as we can, and with re- 


gard also to mechanics in the factory 
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who, although liable to be di 

at any moment, are of value to the 
Government, we hope, as vacancies occur 
in other , to re-enter as many as 
possible after the 1st of October. So far 
as regards the interests of the officers 
and men. Then, as regards the interests 
of the town of Woolwich, the yard will 
be let for the purpose of a private estab- 
lishment if any parties are prepared to 
take it. It has been proposed to sell it; 
but looking to the possibilities of a naval 
war, I should hesitate to do so until the 
works at Chatham are finished. Mean- 
while, we shall try to carry out arrange- 
ments by which the ground, buildings, 
and valuable machinery will be utilized. 
That is all it is possible to do in the 
interests of the locality, and that we 
shall do to the best of our power. 

With respect to the expenditure in 
the great dockyards, I will just allude 
to our proposals under Vote 11, that for 
Works and Machinery. That part of the 
Vote which concerns buildings is less by 
£38,000 than last year. But the cause 
of the reduced expenditure is no falling 
off in the great works which are neces- 
sary for the docking of our fleets. On 
the contrary, we increase that expendi- 
ture. For instance, at Portsmouth and 
Chatham, where extension works of great 
importance are being carried on, we pro- 
pose tospend £470,000, against £420,000, 
which was the amount of the Vote last 
year. We also propose to take £30,000 to 
complete the dock at Malta, and £15,000 
for a berth for the floating dock at Ber- 
muda. Where we economize is in the pe 
expenses upon the small works whic 
fritter away so much money ; although so 
far as ordinary repairs are concerned we 
have provided above £60,000. There is 
one dockyard which I cannot help allud- 
ing to, and with which the name of my 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Corry) 
will always be connected. Keyham is the 
child of my right hon. Friend, and I must 
say that it does credit to its parent. 
Among the many things which the House 
and the service owe to him, the construc- 
tion of that great establishment at Key- 
ham is one of the greatest, and most 
thoroughly has it answered the expecta- 
tions that were formed of it. The Com- 
mittee of 1864 proposed to carry out 
still larger works at Keyham in respect 
of basin and dock accommodation, but 
just now I do not think these are re- 
quired. Remembering what we are 
doing at Portsmouth and Chatham, we 
should be, in my judgment, wrong in 
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embarking on an expenditure of several 
thousand pounds at Keyham, and my 
right hon. Friend must therefore forgive 
me if we do not propose to do more 
there than ordinary maintenance. I 
may now remind the Committee that the 
dockyards are not the only great estab- 
lishments under the Admiralty. We 
have in the victualling-yards and 
expensive establishments where the food 
of our men is prepared and shipped, and 
we also have very important naval hospi- 
tals at our principal dockyards and naval 
ports. We have been making inquiries 
as to each of these great establishments, 
and those hon. Members who have looked 
at the Estimates will see that, sooner 
than rashly effect detailed reductions as 
to which we have not yet had time to 
complete our inquiry, we have taken 
gross sums, knowing that we shall be 
able in the course of the spring to mature 
more economical arrangements. There 
is no doubt that in the victualling-yards 
there is a very excessive charge for 
superintendence, and the division of 
duty between the superior officers, how- 
ever well considered in times past, is 
now not altogether satisfactory, and in 
some respects altogether anomalous. 
The time has come for re-consideri 
these arrangements; but the course 
took is one which, after the debate this 
evening and the Notice of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphin- 
stone), will, I fear, expose me to some 
criticism. When the Government was 
formed it was thought a judicious ar- 
rangement that one of its junior mem- 
bers should be ready in the House of 
Lords to answer any questions which 
might be asked there respecting the 
Navy. We heard this evening of the 
old generals in the House of Lords, but 
there are old admirals as well as old 
generals. Lord Camperdown has under- 
taken this duty; and in order that he 
may do so more effectually (and I cannot 
speak too highly of his ability), I have 
ought it advantageous to give him an 
opportunity of personally looking into 
some of the Admiralty business. Lord 
Camperdown has visited the victualling- 
yards, spent some time with the principal 
officers there, and made avaluable Report 
to the Admiralty. Upon that Report we 
nage by-and-by to found many judicious 
and economical arrangements. The sub- 


ject has not yet been fully considered, 

ut I anticipate considerable benefit from 
the minute and careful examinations 
which he has made into those great es- 
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tablishments. In the same way, one of 
the things which cannot but strike any 
man who goes into the details of the 
Admiralty Estimates is the gradual in- 
crease which during the last ten years 
has arisen in the establishment charges 
at our naval hospitals, while the num- 
ber of patients and the expenses of main- 
taining them, the other expenses, have not 
increased at all. When this came under 
my notice, it occurred to me that the 
present was avery favourable opportunity 
for obtaining some advice and assistance 
outside the Department, because Dr. 
Bryson, who has been Medical Director 
General for some years, was ending his 
term of service (it has since expired), 
and his successor has not been appointed. 
We therefore appointed a Committee of 
three medical men, known, I dare say, to 
many Members of this House—Dr. Mur- 
chison, Mr. Holmes, who has rendered 
similar assistance to the Government on 
previous occasions, and Mr. Ellis—and 
they furnished to us a Report of great 
interest, going minutely into the details 
of the establishment of those hospi- 
tals, comparing them with the civil hos- 
pitals, proposing certain reforms, and 
giving very valuable information upon 
the whole subject. That Report has 
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be made, with due regard to the security 
of our national interests, in our squad- 
rons abroad. I elicited from the Govern- 
ment their views upon a question which, 
until then, had not for many years past 
been discussed in either House of Par- 
liament. My right hon. Friend oppo- 
site(Mr. Corry) very fully entered into 
the debate, though he had been but a 
short time in Office, and, except that 
he rather snubbed persons who had been 
Civil Lords for daring to enter into the 
high region of Admiralty administration, 
I think his remarks were exceedingly 
fair. The result proved that; because— 
though for the moment, with due official 
caution, he objected to my scheme which 
was to reduce 7,000 in our foreign squad- 
rons—he himself afterwards effected 
a reduction of 3,208. I cannot but re- 
joice, therefore, that we took occasion 
then to re-open a subject admitted now 
by both sides of the House to be one 
which should be taken up by the Govern- 
ment. My right hon. Friend laid down 
at the time a very sound doctrine, which 
he put in clear words. He said that this 
question of the strength of the foreign 
squadrons was not so much for the con- 
sideration of the Admiralty as for that 
of the Colonial and Foreign Offices— 


only been received within the last few | it was not so much for the. considera- 


days. 
ferent officers concerned by whom it will 
be narrowly examined, and I have every 
reason to believe that in consequence 
very valuable improvements will be 
made in the administration of our naval 
hospitals. 

I have now, I fear, at too great length 
gone through the principal amendments 
and reforms which up to this moment we 
are in a position to propose with respect 
to departmental organization at the Ad- 
miralty; and I repeat that, as to the 
dockyards, our reforms are as yet imper- 
fect, and that further inquiry will 1 be 
necessary. But I am now going into the 
second great subject which I shall have 
to lay before the Committee—I mean our 
policy respecting our fleets and men. In 
1867, speaking from the opposite Bench, 
I was the organ of those who, having had 
some Admiralty experience, took an in- 
terest in these matters, and I developed 
to the House the change of policy which 
we believed was called for with respect 
to our fleets. I explained—I hope 
modestly, because I did not pretend to 
speak with the authority of a Minister 
having access to official information—the 
sort of reduction which I thought might 
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tion of Parliament as for that of the re- 
sponsible Advisers of the Crown; and 
in passing I may say that from the latter 
point of view I was a little surprised at 
the notice he has given this Session for 
a Select Committee to consider these 
questions. This, however, was the doc- 
trine which he laid down, and I have now 
to inform the Committee that in what I 
have done and propose to do I shall most 
carefully follow his advice—that is to 
say, whatever we do in connection with 
our foreign squadrons will only be done 
after most careful consideration, with the 
Foreign and Colonial Secretaries, upon 
whose action, of course, the arrangement 
of our fleets abroad very much depends. 
During the short time I have been in 
Office I cannot pretend to have had time 
to go through the whole details of our 
foreign stations, particularly those which, 
as lying nearer home may be dealt 
with later, our Mediterranean and North 
American stations. "We have, however, 
carefully considered with the Foreign 
and Colonial Offices the whole details of 
our fleets on the China and other distant 
stations, and I am in a position to say 
what we propose todo. At the present 
time our fleets on the south-east coast of 
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America, in the Pacific, on the Australian 
station, on the China station, on the East 
India station, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and on the west coast of Afri i 
the figures from my right hon. Friend’s 
speech last year as indicating his inten- 
tion in the late Board of Admiralty— 
constitute altogether. a force of eighty 
ships, with 11,767 men. We ve 
already arranged, in accord with the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices, that those 
eighty ships shall be reduced to sixty- 
four, and the 11,767 men to about 8,500 
—altogether, a reduction of sixteen ships 
and 3,267 men. That is what we have 
been able to do on these stations during 
our two months of Office. This, added 
to the reduction of last year, gives alto- 
gether a reduction of 6,600 men; and as 
the reduction I ventured to st in 
1867 was only one of 7,000, I think we 
have gone a long way towards i 
out that suggestion. The force on foreign 
stations as proposed by the late Admi- 
ralty and by the present, is shown in the 
following comparison :— 

“ Strength of force, according to the late Ad- 
miralty in 1868—South-east coast of America, 
6 ships, 969 men ; Pacific, 12 ships, 2,755 men ; 
Australia, 4 ships, 776 men; China, 34 ships, 
4,008 men; East Indies (after deducting ships 
detained on account of the Abyssinian war), 7 
ships, 1,275 men; Cape of G Hope, 3 ships, 
509 men; West coast of Africa, 14 ships, 1,475 
men ; total, 80 ships, 11,767 men. 

“Strength of force as now arranged with 
Secretary of State—South-east coast of Ame- 
rica, 5 ships, 500 to 600 men; Pacific, 10 ships ; 
2,000 men; Australia, 4 ships, 700 to 800 men; 
China, 25 ships, 2,700 to 2,800 men ; East Indies 
(not including gunboats in the Persian Gulf), 6 
ships, 1,000 men; Cape of Good Hope, 3 ships, 
400 to 500 men ; West coast of Africa, 11 ships, 
1,000 men ; total, 64 ships; 8,300 to 8,700 men 
(say, 8,500 men). 

“ Reduction—16 ships, 3,267 men.” 

With regard to the East Indian station, 
we have effected an arrangement which 
appears on the face of the Estimates, 
and which, I hope, the House will ap- 
prove. We have called on the Indian Go- 
vernment to bear their share of the cost 
of the Navy in Indian seas. Hitherto, al- 
though India has borne her share of her 
military expenses, she has not borne any 
share of her naval expenses. My noble 
Friend (the Duke of Argyll) and his 
Council have agreed to an arrangement 
upon a basis which I will now explain. 
Proposals have been made from time to 
time to restore theold Bombay “‘ Marine” 
for the purpose of having a small fleet in 
the Persian Gulf. That, I am happy to 
say, was not the view of the late Ad- 
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miralty or of the lateGovernment. The 
late ent came to the decision 
that that arrangement was not a wise 
one. I entirely agree with them in that 
view, and we have arranged with India 
that we shall furnish her with a sufficient 
force to keep three gunboats in the Per- 
sian Gulf, she paying the expense of the 
fleet in the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian 
Gulf, that is everything north of a line 
drawn from Cape Guardafui to Ceylon 
and the Straits Settlements. She will 
pay a capitation rate of £70 on the ave- 
rage number of men within these limits, 
and we, on the other hand, will pay as 
now for any fleet kept on the east coast 
of Africa. I think that is a fair bargain. 
India then, in respect of the fleet now 
on her coast, will pay into our Exchequer 
£70,000 a year. With to the 
Mediterranean and North American sta- 
tions, as I have said, we have not had 
time to come to any definite arrange- 
ments; but their state will be well con- 
sidered by the Admiralty, in conjunction 
with the Colonial and Foreign Secretaries 
of State. At the same time that we 
propose to make this reduction in our 
foreign stations we shall carry out the 
policy of sending a flying squadron to 
visit all our foreign stations, and for this 
purpose we hope soon tofitout six or seven 
very fine ships. Under this arrangement 
we shall keep our men more at sea than 
they are at present. In the course of 
the present spring, about Whitsuntide, 
we propose to send out on a cruize 
several of our coastguard ships, and flag- 
ships, forming what I may call our First 
Reserve Squadron; and we intend to 
offer to any of the Naval Reserve men 
who might like to take their drill at 
that particular time the option of going 
out on the cruize. I wish it to be un- 
derstood that it is not by this measure 
intended to call out the Reserve, which 
indeed can only be done in time of war, 
or to consider this a test of their effi- 
ciency, but we think it would be useful 
to the public service for the Reserve men 
to have the opportunity of going to sea. 
I may say that the ships which we ex- 


— have prepared for the purpose at 
itsuntide are the Black Prince, the 


Agincourt, the Valiant, and the Heetor, 


iron-clads; the al, the Duncan, the 
Trafalgar, and the Royal George, line-of- 
battle ships, and the Mersey, frigate ; 
that is to say seven coastguard ships 
and the flag-ships at the Nore and at 
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serve, we propose no considerable change 
in the Estimates, but I think the time will 
come in the course of the year when it 
may be convenient that the Admiralty 
and the Board of Trade should make 
some minute departmental inquiry into 
the whole arrangements connected with 
that force. 

I have now stated our general policy 
with regard to our fleets. We propose 
gradually to reduce the foreign squad- 
rons to the minimum amount necessary 
for the maintenance of the honour of the 
country, the protection of our commerce, 
and for effecting those other objects for 
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which the squadrons are maintained. We | 


propose to keep our ships and men as 
much at sea as possible; and I need 
not say in connection with that that we 
also propose to be as economical as we 
can in the consumption of stores, and 
especially of coal. I now come to the 
actual effect which our proposal will 
have on the Vote for the men. In the 
last year, 66,770 men were voted. In 
the present Estimates, we propose to 
take only 63,000, thus effecting a reduc- 
tion of 3,770. I must not, however, 
omit to state that a very considerable 
part of this reduction is due to my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Corry). The reduction which I 
propose is in the non-seamen class. We 
do not propose to reduce a single blue- 
jacket, and there has been no reduction 
of the blue-jackets afloat since I came 
into Office. I shall give the House the 
details of our reduction. The number 
of officers and men of the non-seamen 
class voted last year was 18,455, this 
year it is proposed to be 16,677. Last 
year the number of blue-jackets was 
20,085 ; the number now proposed is 
19,400. The number of boys in the 
coastguard ships is reduced from 360 to 
328. The coastguard on shore is re- 
duced from 4,500 to 4,325; the boys for 
service from 4,300 to 4,000; the boys in 
training from 3,100 to 3,000. The num- 
ber of marines last year was 14,700; it 
is now to be 14,000. The total number 
under these several heads were, last year, 
65,500 ; this year the number is to be 
61,730. The numbers were as follows 
when my right hon. Friend retired from 
Office :—Officers and non-seamen class, 
18,112 ; blue-jackets, 19,280; boys in 
coastguard ships, 312; coastguardmen 
on shore, 4,513; boys for service, 4,517 ; 
boys in training, 2,702 ; marines, 14,231 ; 
being a total of 63,667 as against 61,730, 
Mr. Childers 
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which we now propose. The reduction 
effected therefore by my right hon. 
Friend was 1,833, and I propose a fur- 
ther reduction of 1,937. I may now 
enumerate some of these reductions. 
My right hon. Friend substituted for an 
establishment of engineer’s stokers, and 
shipkeepers and servants in charge of 
the ships in reserve, a small establish- 
ment of officers and men on board divi- 
sional ships—the ships being what is 
called “locked up.” He greatly re- 
duced the yard craft, abolished the Re- 
serve at Chatham and one stationary 
ship at Sheerness. We also have abo- 
lished one at Portsmouth, and we shall 
also abolish one at Devonport. [Mr. 
Corry: What is the name of the new 
flag-ship ?] The Duke of Wellington. 
The Victory, I may add, is not laid up in 
ordinary as has been imagined. We 
have ceased to train second-class cadets 
in the St. George, all the boys being 
transferred to the Britannia. We have 
abolished the coastguard ship at Mil- 
ford, reduced the establishment at As- 
cension, abolished the Commodore’s flags 
at the Cape and on the South Sea sta- 
tion, reduced the Commodore on the 
Indian station to the second class, sub- 
stituted marines for a large number of 
servants. We have also reduced the 
number of non-continuous service stokers 
—the number of stokers in the Reserve 
being admitted to be excessive—and we 
have made an arrangement under which 
a number of blue-jackets will be em- 
ployed as stokers at an increase of 
pay, the plan being similar to one 
which has been adopted with success in 
the French Navy. The total result of 
our change is not to diminish by one 
single man the really effective power of 
the British Navy. We propose also 
to reduce the boys by 400. is reduc- 
tion is a pure matter of arithmetic. 
My right hon. Friend opposite knows 
very well how past Lords of the Ad- 
miralty have strained to make up the 
number of boys to a sufficient number 
to supply the waste of the fleet. Even 
in 1867 I urged the necessity of more 
being done in this direction, but I am 
happy to say that we have now reached 
that point, and gone beyond it, while 
the waste is diminishing every year. 
With regard to the uction of the 
non-seamen class, there are some facts 
which I think will prove of interest 
to the Committee. Since 1858-9, this 
class has been steadily increasing, while 
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the seamen class has been falling off in 
numbers. In 1862-3, the seamen num- 
bered 27,130, as against 10,518 of the 
non-seamen class; in 1863-4, the former 
class had fallen to 24,593, while the 
latter had been increased to 11,160; in 
1864-5, the numbers were 23,039 and 
11,950; and in 1867-8, the seamen class 
had been reduced to 20,615, while the 
non-seamen class, exclusive of officers, 
had been increased to 12,718. These 
figures, I think, go far to justify the 
course we propose in stopping the reduc- 
tion of blue-jackets. Let me, at the same 
time, show how the moderate reduction 
which we propose to make in the coast- 
guard can be made without injury to 
that force when regarded in the light of 
a reserve of additional seamen for the 
fleet. In 1865-6, when the present es- 
tablishment of the coastguard may be 
said to have been settled, there were in 
it 4,000 of the seamen class, and 1,200 
of the civilian class. The blue-jackets, 
of which the coastguard forms a re- 
serve, stood at 21,567. The former 
under our plan will be 4,450, compared 
with only 19,401 blue-jackets afloat. 
The result of this will be that the 
strength of the coastguard, compared 
with the blue-jackets of the fleet, will be 
very much greater than it was in 1865-6. 
I now come to one part of our Navy in 
which our Estimates show a reduction 
which requires a little explanation, al- 
though the present Board of Admiralty 
did not settle the figures—and that is 
the strength of our Marines. When 
I took Office I found that my right 
hon. Friend had approved a proposal 
to reduce that force from 14,700 to 
14,000, and had also approved of the 
reduction of the Woolwich division. 
has been our — 
right hon. Frien 
can be no doubt 
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us, I found, on acceding to Office, that 
I had a damnosa hereditas in the reduc- 
tion to be made in respect of the officers. 
I had hoped that this exceedingly dis- 
agreeable task would not have fallen to 
my lot. [Mr. Corry was understood to 
deny the correctness of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement.] I am not at- 
tempting to throw any blame upon my 
right hon. Friend, but am endeavouring 
to make some excuse for what I myself 
have been compelled to do. I had not 
been in Office a week before I was in- 
undated with complaints about my harsh- 
ness and injustice with regard to the 
officers of the Marines, and I wish, there- 
fore, to offer a few remarks in my own 
justification. In April, 1867, there were 
509 officers of Marines and 15,887 men. 
In August, 1867, there were 532 and 
15,678 men, my right hon. Friend, for a 
reason which he explained as having for 
its object the improvement of promotion, 
having heamenl the number of officers 
by twenty-three, at the same time that he 
reduced the number of men by over 200. 
In March, 1868, my right hon. Friend re- 
duced the men by above 1,500 to 14,165, 
but for some unaccountable reason he 
left the officers at 533, andin December, 
1868, when I came into Office, I found 
that, with the same number of officers, 
the men had’been still further reduced 
to 13,436. The complement of officers to 
that body of men—and we have arranged 
it on the most liberal scale—was only 
438, and it was consequently my dis- 
agreeable task to make a reduction of no 
less than ninety-five officers. In addi- 
tion to that, too, a few days before I 
took Office, a number of gentlemen had 
been sent up for examination for com- 
and of these sixteen had 


a sound one, and for this reason —If|many of whom ought to have been re- 
you have an excessive number of Marines | duced the year before, but with those 


on shore as compared with those afloat, 
the body, which is a costly one, does not 
get sufficient training. The number of 


who had just passed for their commis- 
sions. I mention this extraordinary 
state of things for my own justification, 


Marines afloat was, in 1859, 10,200; in | because I have been bombarded by the 


1862, 8,700; in 1865, 7,900; and in 
1868, 7,600. It is therefore quite clear 
that a gradual reduction in the Marines 
on shore has been imperative ; and my 
right hon. Friend’s second thoughts 
were best, though he resisted my pro- 
posed reductions both in 1867 and last 
year. But, though the task of reduc- 
ing the men was not entirely left to 


| 


fathers and mothers of these Marine 
officers, complaining of my cruelty in 
putting some on retired or half-pay, and 
not appointing others. 

Ani now this brings me to the most 
important part of my statement with re- 
gard to the officers and men—namely, 
the enormous excess of officers on the 
active list. This has been the subject of 
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remark for a long time past, and no 
doubt several important amendments 
have been made. I see sitting by my 
right hon. Friend his Colleague the hon. 
Member for Stamford, and I know that 
they both think that some remedy must 
be found for this evil. Indeed, I have 
read carefully the interesting controversy 
between them in 1862, and I might ap- 

al to my right hon. Friend’s famous 
etter from Rome. But at the present 
time the facts as to the state of the lists 
are these. I leave out the admirals of 
the fleet and admirals—very few of 
whom now-a-days are employed or sup- 
posed to be fit for really active ser- 
vice. There are seventy-nine vice ad- 
mirals, of whom twenty-three are on 
the active list, and of these four only 


are employed at sea and four in harbour- 


and elsewhere. Of rear admirals we 
have 127, of whom forty-eight are on the 
active list, and of these are em- 
ployed at sea and six in harbour and 
elsewhere. Out of 725 captains, 295 are 
on the active list, and of these sixty-one 
are employed at sea, and thirty-nine in 
harbour or elsewhere. Of 1,161 com- 
manders 405 are on the active list, and 
only eighty-six are employed at sea, and 
ninety-nine in harbour or elsewhere. 
The result of these figures is that we 
have employed at sea only one in ten 
of vice and rear admirals on the active 
list, one in five of captains, and one 
in four and a half of commanders. 
As to the junior part of the captains’ 
list, matters are lamentable in the ex- 
treme. Out of 111 captains with ser- 
vice of five years and less, there are only 
ten employed, the proportion being one 
in eleven; and out of eighty-nine com- 
manders of two years’ and less service, 
fourteen only are employed, the propor- 
tion being one in six and a-third. Di- 
viding the captains into three batches, I 
find that the first 100, who have been on 
the list an average of thirteen years, 
have been employed for six years and 
322 dayseach. The second 100, with an 
average of six and a half years on the 
list have have been employed one year 
and 277 days; while the third 100, who 
have been on the list an average of two 
years each, have been employed for 
seventy-one days each. Again, as to se 
service. I find that the first class of 
captains, out of their average of thir- 
teen years on the list, have had only 
between four and five in sea service; 
the second class, out of their six years 


Mr. Childers 
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and a half, have had only between one 
and two years; and the third class, out 
of their two years, have had only sixty- 
one days or two months. Now I think 
that is a state of things which impera- 
tively demands relief, and yet when we 
look at it from another point of view 
it seems difficult to say in what way the 
relief is to be brought about. One might 
hope that by refluctions in the numbers 
of the lower ranks of late years gradu- 
ally the excess above might be eased off. 
But I fear that the late Board of Admi- 
ralty took too much credit for this. The 
number of entries of naval and navi- 
gating cadets in 1865 was 186, in 1866 
was 160, in 1867 was 175, and in 1868 
was only brought down to 140. During 
that time the number of sub-lieutenants 
and navigating sub-lieutenants which in 
former times had been thought sufficient 
at 150, or 200, had risen from 298 in 
1865 to 362 in 1866, 347 in 1867, 364 
in 1868, and 446 this year; of whom 
there were in the first four years made 
lieutenants and navigating lieutenants 
88, 141, 122, and 76. At the beginning 
of this year, as I have said, there were 
no less than 446 sub-lieutenants on the 
list. Looking then at the state of things 
now existing in respect of officers, I 
think it will be admitted that it is 
most unsatisfactory. Let us see what 
is the result. Of course, it is very 
uneconomical. Of that there can be 
no doubt whatever. You are paying 
more officers than you can employ; but 
not only is it directly uneconomical, but 
indirectly it has two bad effects. One is 
that when officers are employed for so 
short a time the pay they receive is in- 
sufficient. Though the rate of full pay 
may be very good if an officer received 
it for his full time, it is by no means 
satisfactory when an officer is paid for 
only one-third of his time ; you thus have 
coustant agitation for higher pay. But 
more than that, when you have too large 
a number of officers for the service to be 
performed, do what you will, it makes 
the Government look tenderly on the 
creation of unnecessary employment. I 
do not wish to go into detail on this 
point. I have already mentioned esa 
tablishments in which to my mind too 
many officers are employed. It may be 
right to employ them in those establish- 
ments or it may not be; but so long as 
you have so large a number of idle officers 
it is impossible to resist the pressure to 
create employment for them. But I 
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wish to point out a still more injurious 
result arising from our having too large 
a number of officers, and I make this 
statement with a full sense of its im- 
rtance, and on my responsibility. I 
Mel no hesitation in saying that it is 
injurious to the efficiency of the Navy. 
Communications which I have received 
within the last two months from admirals 
and other officers in command in all 
s of the world, convince me that 
though our naval officers are as gallant 
men as are to be found in the world and 
as willing to do their duty, yet there isa 
want of efficiency among them, arising 
from a want of employment. You cannot 
expect adequate experience from captains 
and commanders who are for two-thirds 
of their time on shore. I appeal then 
to the House to support us in reducing 
these lists in some practical and regular 
way. It cannot be done by the slow 
process of knocking off two or three a 
year under Orders in Council like those 
of 1866. The pro we intend to 


make will be embodied in a Bill, which 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will introduce if I do 
not. It will provide that officers on half- 
pay willing to retire, and who may be 


spared from the service, shall be able to 
compound their half-pay for its equiva- 
lent present value, the State having then 
no more claim on them. This would be 
effected through the agency of the Na- 
tional Debt Office, who would advance 
the composition, the amounts of half-pay 
being annually voted, and paid over to 
them. At first this would save nothing 
uniarily ; but the practical gain would 
e that our active lists might be reduced 
to the numbers really required, and we 
shall then be able to substitute for the 
artificial, and in many respects unintel- 
ligible, rules of retirement a simple sys- 
tem with rates of pay based on service 
and sea service. We should also have 
an opportunity of fixing the numbers of 
each rank on an actuarial calculation, 
which, allowing for deaths and a due 
proportion of retirements, would secure, 
as far as possible, that officers would 
reach the various classes at suitable 
es. This system should apply to all 
the lists. I do not mean that we should 
have only a sufficient number of officers 
for ships in commission in peace time. 
We must provide a reserve for war ; 
but at present our reserve is too great. 
I may add that we have already checked 
the supply from below by reducing the 
entries of cadets from 140 to 114. 
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I now come to the third part of my 
subject—that which relates to our 
licy in building and repairing ships. 
Our intention is to minimize the repairs 
and alterations, especially of old-type 
ships. It will be seen by the programme 
that we propose an increase in the num- 
ber of men employed in building ships, 
and a considerable diminution in the 
number employed at repairs. In con- 
nection with the expenditure on repairs 
we have arrived at a resolution decided- 
ly tending to economy. We have resolved 
that the length of time for which a ship 
will be commissioned shall be increased 
from three or four years to five years, 
— provision being made for inter- 
mediate changes of officers or crews. 
The effect of that will be to very much 
reduce the amount of expenditure which 
is almost always incurred when ships are 
put out of commission. We intend to 
thoroughly overhaul our stock of stores 
in all parts of the world, and to re-cast, 
to some extent, our establishments. We 
propose to keep the dockyards at the 
point really required for economic effici- 
ency, making the necessary reductions 
only gradually. We propose also to build 
in them vessels chietly of the latest type ; 
to employ the private trade as our ad- 
junct—and that for the fabric of ships 
rather than for fittings, and not so 
much for ships of novel type as for those 
which can be specified clearly in con- 
tracts. We intend besides to propose 
to the House the repeal of the Naval 
Stores Act, by which, it is said, we now 
lose more than we gain, in order that 
we may be able to dispose_of ships 
which cannot now be brought into the 
market except to be broken up. But 
before stating to the House our pro- 
posals for building, I will describe the 
work on hand, stating first the ships in 
the dockyards. First as to ironclads not 
yet completed—At Woolwich we have 
the Repulse, launched, but which will 
not be ready for sea till July; at Chat- 
ham, the Monarch, which will be ready 
for sea in May, and the Sultan and the 
Glatton, which will be three-fourths 
complete at the end of the financial year 
and ready for sea about July, 1870; at 
Pembroke, the Jron Duke, which will be 
launched in winter and will be completed 
in May, 1870. The iron-clad ships build- 
ing by contract are—in the yard of Messrs. 
Laird Brothers, the Captain (turret), 
which ought to be ready in April, but 
will not, I fear, be before July; in Messrs. 
Napier’s yard, the Audacious, which 
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ought to be ready in July, and the Jn- 
vincible, which ought to be ready in Oc- 
tober ; again in the yard of Messrs. Laird 
Brothers, the Vanguard, which ought to 
be ready in October ; in Messrs. Palmer’s 
yard, the Swiftsure and the Triumph, 
both of which will be half finished this 
financial year; and in Messrs. Napier’s 
yard, the Hotspur, which will be but 
finished this year. The unarmoured 
ships are these—at Woolwich, the 
Thalia, corvette troop-ship, which will 
leave Woolwich in September to be fitted 
at Sheerness; the Druid, corvette, which 
will be ready in July, and the Spartan, 
corvette, which will be ready in April. 
At Sheerness we have the Briton, cor- 
vette; at Portsmouth, the Dido, corvette; 
and at Devonport, the Zenedos, corvette, 
—all of which will be completed in the 
course of the present financial year. At 
Pembroke we have the Jnconstant, fri- 
gate, which will be completed in May 
next. In addition to these ships. we 
have two small gun-vessels which will be 
ready in a short period. We have build- 
ing by contract only two large cor- 
vettes, the Active and the Volage, in 


the hands of the Thames Company,’ 


which will be ready for sea in June 
or July. The result will be that at the 


end of the financial year 1869-70 the 
only unfinished ships will be—at Chat- 
ham, the Sultan and the Glatton, which 
it will require three months to complete, 
and at Pembroke, the Jron Duke, which 
it will a one month to complete. 


The ships — by contract—namely, 
the TZriumph and the Swiftsure—will 
require nine months, and the Hotspur 
one month for their completion. There 
will be no unarmoured ships in hand 
at the end of the financial year, ex- 
cept a small gun-vessel, at Chatham, 
and the Osborne, which was to have been 
built in the course of the year 1869-70, 
but the building of which has been post- 
poned in consequence of the expenditure 
incurred in the repair of the Victoria and 
Albert. Having shown to the House 
what our work in hand consists of, and 
how small a portion will remain to be 
performed at the end of the financial 
year, I will now proceed to give them 
the particulars of the new ships we pro- 
pose to lay down in the dockyards. I 
must here state that I think the greatest 
credit is due to the Controller and to the 
Constructor of the Navy for the pains 
they have been taking for some time 
past in drawing up the specifications for 
Mr. Childers 
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two new ships which I propose should be 
commenced at Chatham and at Pembroke 
Dockyards, at the beginning of the next 
financial year, and which, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, will be the most powerful 
vessels in the world. The two vessels 
of which I am speaking will be turret- 
ships, each of 4,400 tons and of 800 no- 
minal horse power, working up to 5,600. 
They will have double screws and four 
engines, and their speed will be 12} 
knots per hour. Their construction will 
enable them to carry 1,750 tons of coal, 
a quantity sufficient to last for ten 
days’ consumption at a of 12 
knots, and much more at lower speed. 
They will carry four 25-ton guns, two in 
each turret. Their freeboard will be 
4 feet 6 inches, the base of the turrets 
being protected by a raised breastwork of 
oval form 7 feet high. Their armour 
on the sides and breastworks will be 
12 inches and 10 inches thick, and 
14 inches and 12 inches on the turrets; 
while the backing will be from 13 inches 
to 20 inches thick, having an inner skin 
of armour 1} inch to 1} inch behind. 
Their decks will be covered by 2-inch 
and 2}-inch plates. They will have no 
masts, and therefore their turrets will 
be able to deliver an all-round fire. 
Their crews will consist of 250 men and 
officers, and the cost of each will be 
about £286,000, including their engines. 

Sm JOHN HAY inquired what would 
be the draught of water of these pro- 
posed new vessels ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Their draught will 
be between 25 and 26 feet. We also 
propose to build, at Portsmouth, a third 
ship of the same kind, with some im- 
provements, as the turret-ram Hotspur, 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Corry) last year. The 
difference between the proposed vessel 
and the Hotspur will be that the 
former will be somewhat larger, will 
have thicker armour, and will have a 
revolving instead of a fixed turret. 
The new vessel will be of 3,200 tons 
burden, of 700-horse power, working up 
to 4,200, with a speed of 12 knots, and 
will carry 350 tons of coal, sufficient for 
three-and-a-half days’ steaming at 10 
knots per hour. She will carry two 18-ton 
guns in one turret, her freeboard will be 
1 foot 6 inches, and she will have a 7-foot 
high breastwork round her turret. Her 
armour-plates will be of the following 
thickness :—9 inches to 11 inches on 
the sides, 12 inches on the breastwork, 
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12 inches to 14 inches on the turret, 
and there will be a 2-inch ye ge | 
She will carry fore-and-aft sails, wi 

slight rigging without shrouds, and her 
crew Will consist of 200 men and officers. 
Her cost will be £195,000, including the 
engines. The only other ships we pro- 
pose to build in the dockyards will be 
one or two small vessels, like the Staunch, 
either at Portsmouth or at Devonport. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite de- 
serves great credit for that vessel, which 
will I hope be very efficient for harbour 
purposes, being merely a floating gun 
earriage. I stated just now that the 
building of the Osborne yacht at Pem- 
broke had been postponed. In conse- 
quence of the repairs required by the 
Victoria and Albert, Her Majesty, with 
her usual consideration for the public 
interests, has expressed her sangre of 
the proposal to postpone the building 
of the new vessel until the following 
year. And now, if I have not already 
wearied the Committee, perhaps I may 
be allowed to state, in a few words, what 
will be the state of the English Navy 
when the proposed new ships have been 
built. I am not aware that any such 


statement has been made for years 
past, and, perhaps, as we have now 


reached a turning point in our armoured 
fleet, it may be for the convenience 
of the House that they should have 
before them a succinct account of the 
actual state of the Navy of the country. 
We shall have then altogether 36 broad- 
side armoured vessels, carrying 555 guns; 
and these vessels I have, with the assist- 
ance of my naval Colleagues, classed in 
a way that I think will be intelligible to 
the House. The first class includes two 
vessels, the Hercules and the Sultan, pro- 
tected by 6-inch to 9-inch armour, of a 
speed of 14} knots per hour, and carry- 
ing 18-ton guns, and others of smaller 
calibre. Class 2 consists of six vessels— 
namely, the Audacious, the Invincible, the 
Vanguard, the Iron Duke, the Swiftsure, 
and the Zriumph. These vessels are 
protected by 6 to 8-inch armour, possess 
a speed of 13} knots per hour, and carry 
12-ton guns and others. 3 con- 
sists of nine vessels—namely, the Belle- 
rophon, the Lord Warden, the Lord Clyde, 
the Minotaur, the Agincourt, the North- 
umberland, the Royal Alfred, the Repulse, 
and the Penelope. These vessels are 
protected by 5}-inch to 6-inch armour, 
aang a speed of 13 to 14 knots per 
oO 


ur, and carry 12-ton guns and under. 
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Class 4 contains eight vessels—namely, 
the Achilles, the Royal Oak, the Prince 
Consort, the Caledonia, the Ocean, the 
Valiant, the Hector (the two last badly 
protected), and the Zealous. These ves- 
sels are protected by 4}-inch armour, 
have a speed of 12} knots per hour, carry 
9-ton guns and under. Class 5 consists 
of four vessels—namely, the Warrior, 
the Black Prince, the Defence, and the 
Resistance, all, I regret to say, being 
badly protected. These vessels are pro- 
tected by 44-inch armour, have a speed 
of 12 to 14 knots per hour, and carry 
9-ton guns and under. Class 6 consists 
of two smaller vessels — namely, the 
Pallas and the Favourite, protected by 
4}-inch armour, having a speed of 12 
to 13 knots per hour, and carrying 9- 
ton guns and under. Class 7 consists of 
two sloops—namely, the Enterprise and 
the Research, protected by 4}-inch ar- 
mour, having a speed of 9} knots per 
hour, and carrying 6}-ton guns, and 
three gunboats—namely, the Viper, the 
Vizen, and the Waterwitch, protected by 
4}-inch armour, having a speed of 9} 
knots per hour, and carrying 6}-ton 
guns. We shall also poe eleven 
turret and ial vessels, carrying 43 
guns, alive classed as follows : — 

ass 1 will include the two, of a new 
design, which I have just described to 
the House, protected by 10 to 14-inch 
armour, having a of 12} knots 
per hour, and carrying 25-ton 12-inch 
600-pounders ; Class 2 will consist of the 
Monarch and the Captain, protected by 
7 to 8-inch armour, having a speed of 14 
knots per hour, and also carrying 25-ton 
guns. Class 3 will consist of the Gatton, 
protected by 10 to 12-inch armour, having 
a speed of 9} knots 7 aa hour, and carry- 
ing 25-ton guns. Class 4 will consist of 
the Hotspur, protected by 8 to 12-inch 
armour, and the second Hotspur, pro- 
tected by 10 to 14-inch armour, both 
possessing a speed of 12 knots per hour, 
and carrying 18 or 25-ton guns. Class 5 
will consist of the Royal Sovereign and 
the Prince Albert, protected by 44 to 
53-inch armour, having a speed of 12 
knots, and ing 12-ton guns. Class 6 
will consist ; the Scorpion and the 
Wivern, protected by 4}-inch armour, 
possessing a speed of 10 “a hour, 
and ing 12-ton guns. e grand 
total of these figures will give us forty- 
seven armoured ships, carrying 598 guns, 
of which eighteen are 25-ton, nineteen 
are 18-ton, and 111 are 12-ton. Our 


2G 
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unarmoured fleet may be described in 
general terms thus—We have at the 
present time, thoroughly fit for service, 
about twelve old line-of-battle ships and 
heavy frigates of the old , including 
the Galatea and the Ariadne. (I omit 
a considerable number of less efficient 
old type wooden ships.) In addition 
to these vessels we have the Jnconstant, 
heavy frigate, having a speed of 15 
knots per hour, and carrying 12}-ton 
guns; the Active and the Volage, large 
— — a speed of 15 knots 

er hour, and carrying 6}-ton 8; 
12 Blanche class couvdlien, having agpeed 
of 13 knots per hour, and carryi 
6}-ton guns; two of the Druid class, 
having the same speed and armament; 
twelve gun-vessels of the new type, 
having a speed of 11 knots per hour, and 


carrying 6}-ton guns; and seventeen new | and 
composite gunboats, having a speed of | looked after. 
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stant. So far as I can judge, only two of 
her ships of the Wampanoag class have 
succeeded ; and the Piscataqua class are 
almost admitted to be failures. These 
are the facts in which I think the House 
may be interested with regard to the 
present state of the fleet, including those 
which are now being built, and those 
which we propose to build in the limits 
of the present year. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I con- 
fidently leave to the judgment of the 
Committee our acts and policy, which I 
have endeavoured to describe. As to 
the departmental arrrangements, we 


g|have at least sheeted home responsi- 


bility for each division of business, and 
I have every confidence that under the 





able direction of Sir Sydney Dacres and 

Sir Spencer Robinson both the personnel 
| the matériel of the Navy will be well 
The Department is work- 


10 knots per hour, and carrying 6}-ton | ing thoroughly well; at least we are all 
guns ; besides others of the old type, in- | perfectly satisfied with our relations to 
cluding eight heavy corvettes. The total} one another, and the progress of our 


of our unarmoured fleet, therefore, will be 
about sixty-six efficient vessels, besides 
a number of old sloops and gunboats. 
It must also not be forgotten that the 
maritime defensive and offensive power 
of England will consist in the future not 

of ships and guns, but also of tor- 


business. With respect to the second 
subject which I have brought before the 
House, speaking on my responsibility, 
/and with the entire concurrence of my 
/naval advisers, I believe that what we 
have done, and what we propese to do 
in reference to the men oak the fleet will 





onl 
nodeen, to the importance of which the | not diminish, but will decidedly add to, 


naval authorities of this country are fully | the efficiency of the Navy. d with 
alive. It is not an easy thing to make | regard to the third subject, our ship- 
an accurate comparison between the | building, having laid before the coun- 
strength of the Navy of this country as| try a distinct and positive policy, we 
it will be at the end of the next finan-| propose to adhere to it. We believe not 
cial year, and that of any other maritime | only that our proposals will be econo- 
Power. But I may say that in compa-| mical at the present moment, but that 
rison with our forty-seven armoured they will end in still greater economy, 
ships France will have thirty-seven, be-| and on that ground we present them 
sides eleven floating batteries for harbour | to Parliament. I move, Sir, that 63,000 
use. She, however, has no vessels that | Men and Boys be employed for the Sea 
can compare with our first or second- | and Coastguard service for the year 
class broadside or turret-ships, although | ending the 31st of March, 1870, includ- 
she is strong in the third class. Her old | ing 14,000 Royal Marines. 


unarmoured class is in better condition | 
than ours, but she has only two or three 
of new type to compare with ours. The 
United States possess no sea-going ar- 
moured ships, but they have an immense 


fleet of this character available for home | 


defence. The value of their recent un- 
armoured fleet is very doubtful; some 
rsons regarding it as utterly worth- 
ess, — a think that it is of the 
utmost value. For m , I sus 
the truth lies ebetans Fae tee mae 
and I should doubt whether she has any 
unarmoured cruizer equal to our Jncon- 


Mr. Childers 


Mr. CORRY: Sir, as I am suffering 
from a severe cold I must be as brief as 
possible in my observations. In the 
first place, I must congratulate my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) upon the very 
clear and able, and, I will add, very 
agreeable manner in which he has in- 
troduced the Navy Estimates to the no- 
tice of the Committee; and I can assure 
him that it is very gratifying to me, per- 
sonally, that wy should have been se- 
lected to occupy the office of First Lord 
of the Admiralty, not only from what I 
hope I may call our mutual friendship, 
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but also because the attention he has 

id for many years to naval subjects 
is a guarantee for the interest which he 
feels in the naval service. I must also 
thank my right hon. Friend for the 
honourable mention he has made of 
some portions of my naval administra- 
tion —a compliment I appreciate the 
more, proceeding as it does from a po- 
litical opponent. My right hon. Friend 
has adverted to the very considerable 
reforms which my Board had made in 
various branches of the service, and I 
will tell the Committee the amount of 
reduction which would have been ef- 
fected if the Estimates for 1869-70 
had been prepared by me. When I 
resigned Office I left in the hands of 
my right hon. Friend a Memorandum, 
describing the character of those re- 
forms, and the reduction of expenditure 
of which they would have admitted. It 
amounted to £401,000, as compared 
with the Estimates of the current finan- 
cial year. That was the saving result- 
ing from measures which had been de- 
cided upon by my Board; but the Esti- 
mates for the ensuing year had not been 
considered in detail at Somerset House, 
where, as my right hon. Friend is aware, 
they always undergo considerable modi- 
fications, which would have made the 
total reductions considerably greater 
than the amount I have stated. I was 
unfortunately obliged to be absent on 
the Continent on account of ill-health 
till the middle of October. Upon my re- 
turn, having been unable to join in the 
usual visitation with my Colleagues, I 
made a private visit to the yards which 
led to some material economies; almost 
immediately afterwards I was obliged to 
go to Ireland for my re-election, and 
on the day after my return I attended 
a Cabinet Council, at which the Go- 
vernment determined to resign. The 
Committee will thus see that I could not 
possibly have given a careful considera- 
tion to the Estimates. I cannot, there- 
fore, say what would have been the pre- 
cise amount of the reductions we should 
have effected over and above the amount 
set down in the Memorandum which I 
left at the Admiralty, except in respect 
of Vote 10, section 1, for the p 
of Naval Stores. I calculated the re- 
duction of £401,000 on the basis of the 
rough Estimate in my hands by 
the Storekeeper General, which amounted 


to £31,000 more than what was granted 
for the current year. But I am au- 
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thorized to say that, after having con- 
sulted with the Controller, he found 


that he could reduce his Estimate to 
£15,000 below the Vote for the cur- 
rent year. That would be a difference of 
£46,000, which, added to the £401,000, 
would make the total reduction £447,000, 
exclusive of such further reductions as 
would have been certain to follow a care- 
ful revision of the Estimates at Somerset 
House. a for the of com- 
paring my reductions—if I had proposed 
the Estimates instead of my right hor. 
Friend opposite—with those which he 
has been able to effect, I must make a 
considerable addition to the £447,000. 
In estimating the amount I should re- 
quire for the service of the year, I cal- 
culated on the necessity of providing 
£337,000 for engines, and £515,000 for 
contract ships—total, £852,000—which 
the Controller had reported would be 
necessary, in order to meet existing en- 

ements; and it was not my intention 
to lay down any new ships, armoured or 
unarmoured, during the year. In my 
opinion, sufficient had been done to put 
the unarmoured navy in a satisfactory 
state; and I did not think it would have 
been advisable to build more iron-clads 
until the applicability of the turret prin- 
ciple to sea-going ships of war had been 
fairly tested by the approaching trials 
of the Captain and the Mae. But I 
was surprised to find that the Estimate of 
my right hon. Friend was only £295,000 
for the purchase of engines, and £420,000 
for contract ships, making together 
£715,000, as against my Estimate of 
£852,000. My right hon. Friend there- 
fore asks for £137,000 less than what 
I should have required to meet ex- 
isting engagements only if I had had 
to frame the Estimates. The expla- 
nation of the difference, however, is 
very simple. During the course of the 
autumn the revenue returns were so 
unsatisfactory that the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer called a Cabinet Council, 
at which it was decided that, in order 
to avoid the risk of a deficiency, the 
heads of the at spending Depart- 
ments should pr rd poy es: the 
largest possible saving upon their respec- 


urchase | tive Votes. I thereupon consulted the 


Chief Constructor in the Navy—in the 
absence of the Controller who was then 
abroad—and the result was that I was 
able to undertake that, by withholding 
the payment of part i ents at the 
end of the financial year, which it was 
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customary to make but to which the 
contractors had no legal claim, £190,000 
of the Contract Vote should remain un- 
expended. But I understand my right 
hon. Friend intends to pay the part in- 
stalments as usual, during the present 
financial year, and is thus able to reduce 
the Vote for next year by the £137,000. 
If my Estimate for contract work had 
been prepared on the same principle, 
it would have shown the same reduc- 
tion. It is a mere question of adjust- 
ment—that is, whether payments should 
be made on or before the 31st of March, 
or not till on or after the Ist of 
April; and, therefore, for the pur- 
pose of comparison with my right hon. 
Friend’s Estimates, I have a right to 
add the further saving of £137,000 to 
that of £447,000 which I have specified, 
making a total saving of £584,000 as 
compared with the Votes for the present 
year. But thisis not all. The Memo- 
randum I left at the Admiralty did not 
notice Vote 17—the Vote for the Convey- 
ance of Troops, as the War Office was not 
meres to furnish us with the necessary 

ata for an Estimate. The Admiralty has 
no control over that Vote. It has merely 
to provide for the demands made on it 
by the War Office. Last year the wages 
for the seamen and marines serving in 
troop-ships was provided for under the 
naval Vote, No. 1, andI had calculated 
my reduction on the supposition that 
they would continue to be so. But my 
right hon. Friend has transferred this 
item to the Army Vote, No. 17, and has 
thus reduced his naval Votes by the sum 
of £74,000. If my naval Votes had 
been relieved in the same way, they would 
have shown a further decrease to the 
amount of the £74,000, which, added to 
the savings already specified —£447,000 
and £137,000—would have made a total 
of £658,000, as my decrease in respect of 
naval Votes, as compared with the de- 
crease effected by my right hon. Friend. 
The total voted for naval servicesin 1868-9, 
exclusive of Vote 17, was £10,806,690. 
Deducting the supplies to other Depart- 
ments,—£112,082—the net amount was 
£10,694,608. The total naval Votes 
for 1869-70, exclusive of Vote 17, are 
£9,680,293. The difference between the 
two years is £1,014,315, and if from 
this sum be abated my savings—£658,000 
—there remains £356,315, which is the 
amount of the decrease due in these 
Estimates to the right hon. Gentleman. 
His achievement, therefore, is not the re- 
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duction of £1,000,000 in the Navy Esti- 
mate, but only of £356,000. In one of 
the journals of this morning it is stated 
that the Government have saved on the 
Estimates for the Army and Navy 
£2,000,000 during the two months they 
have been in Office, being, it is added, at 
the rate of £1,000,000 per month. If 
they go on at this rate, the result by the 
end of the year will be remarkable. But 
it may be said that this large reduction 
of £658,000 was forced on us by public 
opinion—that we were compelled to be 
economical on account of the feeling of 
the country in favour of retrenchment. 
It has been asserted that the late Govern- 
ment had permanently increased the 
Estimates -a-million a year. That is 
the greatest possible mistake. We never 
intended to increase the Estimates per- 
manently. We increased them for spe- 
cial purposes. In 1867-8 my right hon. 
Friend near me (Sir John Pakington) 
increased them partly for the purpose of 
making provision for unarmoured ships, 
which had become indispensable to the 
maintenance of our foreign squadrons, and 
partly to increase the work or. iron-clad 
ships, and last year I maintained the in- 
crease for the purpose of placing the ar- 
moured navy on, at least, as good a foot- 
ing as that of any other nation. Those 
objects having been accomplished, the 
temporary necessity for increased expen- 
diture ceased to operate, and we should 
have returned to Estimates very much 
of the same amount as those which were 

roposed by the Liberal Government 
before we came into Office. I should 
now like to show in what manner I pro- 
posed to effect the reductions in the Esti- 
mates as ified in the Memorandum I 
had placed in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
hands. In the first place, I proposed to 
reduce the Marines by 700 men, for the 
reason I stated—that, the complements 
for iron-clads being considerably smaller 
than for line-of-battle ships, their number 
ought to be limited to that which would 
admit of their employment afloat with 
sufficient frequency to qualify them for 
the double purpose for which the force is 
intended. I find my right hon. Friend 
has given effect to my intentions in this 
respect, for which a memorial to the 
Queen in Council was prepared before I 
left the Admiralty. I had also carried out 
measures which enabled me to reduce by 
upwards of 1,000 the number of seamen- 
pensioners, and others, having charge of 
the ships in the reserves. These reduc-. 
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tions effected a saving of £131,000 in the 
Votes for Wages and Victuals. 
ear I abolished altogether the Steam 

rve at Chatham, which led to a 
considerable saving. This year I effected 
a further economy in the Medway by 
substituting one ship—the <Agincourt— 


a first-class iron-clad, for the two line-of- | figure 


battle-ships which had previously served 
as flag-ship and as guard-ship of the 
Reserve at Sheerness. I also p the 
seamen’s barracks under the 

of the captain of the Reserve which 
enabled me to dispense with the services 
of a captain, his staff and 200 men. 
But the greatest reform I have been 
able to effect has resulted from abandon- 
ing the old system of keeping up an 
establishment of ship-keepers — engi- 
neers, stokers, and servants on board 
each of the steam ships composing the 
Reserves. The greater number of these 
ships are now “locked up,” as it is 
termed—having no one living on board 
them—and are placed under the charge 
of small establishments of officers and 
men on board “divisional ships.’”” This 
reform is estimated by Captain Willes 
—the late captain of the Reserve at 
Devonport—to have reduced the annual 
charge on each of the larger ships from 
£1,000 to £200. I also proposed to 
effect a large decrease in the Votes for 
the Controller of the Navy. It was 
not my intention to lay down any 
new ship this year, and, in consequence 
of that, we should have been able to 
reduce Votes Nos. 6 and 10 by £195,000 
below the Votes of last year, and the 
amount would have been still further 
reduced by £137,000, as I have already 
stated, if, like my right hon. Friend, in- 
stead of requiring the money to be 
re-voted, I could have paid part instal- 
ments, in accordance with the usual 
practice, out of the sums provided for the 
service of the present year. This would 
have made a total decrease on the 
Controller’s Votes of £332,000. I 
also proposed to reduce Vote 11 by 
£44,000. The balance of increase and 
decrease would, as shown in the Me- 
morandum, have been a decrease of 
£401,000, exclusive of any further re- 
ductions on a revision of the Estimates 
at Somerset House. But, as I have 
already observed, my naval Votes 
would, if prepared on the same princi- 
ple with that of my right hon. Friend, 
have shown a decrease of £658,000. 
Looking at the Estimates before us, 
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my right hon. Friend will forgive me 


Last |for thinking that some of his reduc- 
tions appear to have been made under 
some pressure—at all events, the first 


figures given in the general abstract 
would lead to that inference. The 
amount taken is £9,996,000, and if the 
six had been turned the other 
way it would have read £9,999,000. I 
cannot help thinking that my right 
hon. Friend was told ‘by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ‘‘ You may have as 
many nines as you like in your Esti- 
mates, but on no account must the total 
begin with the figure ten.” My right 
hon. Friend effects a decrease, over and 
above what I should have effected, 
of £356,000, the difference occurring 
chiefly under Votes 1 and 2, for W: 

and Victuals; Vote 3, for the Ad- 
miralty Establishment; Vote 6, for 
Wages to Artificers; Vote 10, for the 
Purchase of Stores; and Vote 11, for 
New Works, and, in*my opinion, the 
greater part of these reductions are ill- 
advised. Vote 1 shows an apparent de- 
crease of £274,000, as compared with 
the Vote of last year; but £74,000 
has been transferred from it to the 
Army Vote 17, so that the real de- 
crease is only £200,000; and of that 
£98,000 is due to the measures which I 
carried out, so that the amount of re- 
duction due to the present Government 
is £102,000. My right hon. Friend 
opposite and his Friends, in the course 
of the speeches which they addressed to 
their constituents in the autumn, ex- 
pressed their satisfaction that I, in 
some instances, should have followed 
their advice in the administration of the 
Navy. But I may now return the com- 
pliment, and I congratulate my right 
hon. Friend on having followed my 
example, and refrained from reducing 
the Marines by more than 700 men, al- 
though last year he proposed, and went 
to a division, to enforce the reduction of 
4,000. However, we will let bygones 
be bygones, and I am glad to find 
that my right hon. Friend, under the 
responsibilities of Office, has not thought 
fit to reduce that branch of the service 
to a greater extent. The Marines are 
an invaluable body of men, and I hope 
the reduction now made will be final. 
I do not think the force ought at any 
time to be less than the 14,000 at 
which it now stands. = J So 
expressed the opinion before the Manning 
Commission that they ought never to be 
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reduced below 16,000, and now they are 
2,000 below that number. I was sur- 
prised to hear my right hon. Friend say 
that I had left him the le; of having 
to reduce the number of officers. He 
says that I increased the number of offi- 
cers while I reduced the number of 
men. 

Mr. CHILDERS: My right hon. 
Friend is under a slight misapprehen- 
sion. What I said was that, during the 
year he reduced the number of men by 
1,700, but he made no reduction in the 
number of officers. 

Mr. CORRY: Itis true that last year, 
when a reduction was made in the num- 
ber of men, there was no corresponding 
reduction in the number of officers; but 
this year, when I decided on a further 
reduction of 700 men, I called for a 
statement from the Deputy Adjutant 
General of the proper proportion of 
officers in reference to the reductions 
both of this year and of last year, and 
I directed the draft for a memorial to 
the Queen in Council to be prepared 
accordingly, which placed the Marines 


on the same footing as the other seni- | s 


ority corps in respect of promotion. 
With respect to the redundancy of 
officers on the Navy List, I was myself 
desirous of carrying out a scheme for 
relieving it by inducing officers to 
give up their pecuniary claims on the 
service on payment of a fixed sum ; 
but the plan which I contemplated, al- 
though economical in the end, would 
have necessitated an increase of expen- 
diture in the first instance, and there- 
fore, in the existing state of the reve- 
nue, it could not be entertained. The 
subject is one in which I have always 
taken great interest; and, indeed, the 
Retirement of 1847, which reduced the 
standing of captains before they could 
obtain flag rank from thirty-eight to 
eighteen years—a difference of twenty 
years in the ages of officers on reachin 

flag rank—was pre by me, an 

carried against much opposition within 
the walls of the Admiralty. My unfortu- 
nate illness last year prevented me from 
paying as much attention to this and other 
subjects as I should have wished. The 
scheme my right hon. Friend has indicated 
would be open to this objection—that 
officers in want of ready money would 
sell out, and having lost their capital by 
unfortunate investments, or otherwise, 
might appeal to the Admiralty for assist- 
ance, which, in manyinstances, it would be 
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difficult to refuse. Such a scheme might 
— great distress. At the same time, 
quite admit that anything tending to 
diminish the number of officers would de- 
serve the consideration of the Admiralty 
and of Parliament. The better plan, 
perhaps, is to limit the entries of naval 
cadets, and my gallant Friend (8ir 
Sydney Dacres) and myself worked 
with this view. My right hon. Friend 
roposes to save £102,000 on Vote 1, 
> a reduction in the number of 
stokers, in the number of boys, of the 
coastguard, and of servants. With re- 
to the stokers, I am afraid my 
right hon. Friend has made a mistake. I 
think I gave sufficient indication last 
year of my great anxiety to effect every 
proper economy in the management of 
the reserves; but I cannot approve of this 
item of reduction. On making inquiries I 
found that, although stokers in abund- 
ance could be obtained at anytime, skilled 
stokers were very scarce. By skilled 
stokers I mean men who can keep up the 
steam at a proper pressure, azid preserve 
a uniform speed; and the difficulty of 
ecuring the services of such men will 
be por Bo from the fact that it is 
nece to supply stokers from the 
steam factory at Portsmouth, when 
ships are to be tried over the mea- 
sured mile, or the result could not be 
trusted. If we discharge our skilled 
stokers, what shall we do in the event of 
awar? We shall have to go into the 
market and take stokers where we can 
find them, skilled or unskilled, and 
the result, I fear, will be disastrous. 
With respect to the reduction in the 
number of boys, it should be remem- 
bered that their numbers should always 
be sufficient to supply the waste of men in 
the service. Before I left Office I called 
for a Return showing how we stood in that 
respect, and I ascertained, from a state- 
ment given me by Sir Alexander Milne, 
that the number of boys was about - 
sufficient to meet the waste of men, 
but not more. I am rather surprised at 
the course my right hon. Friend has 
taken in this matter; because, in the 
able speech which he made in 1867, he 
said he was glad that the Admiralty 
had increased the number of boys by 
418, and his only doubt was whe- 
ther we had gone far enough. He even 
went further, -_ -_s t es ing 
up a large supply of boys co 
justified on the grounds of economy 
no less than of efficiency. With refer- 
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ence to the coastguard, I must strongly 
object to any reduction in that service, 
because it is the only reliable reserve we 
ss. I have great confidence in the 

oyal Naval Reserve, and I know it to 
be an effective body of men; butthe coast- 
guard is a reserve com of the best 
seamen in the world—almost every man 
in it is fit to be a pur officer—and they 
are bound tocome forward in case of emer- 
gency, for they are all under martial law. 
It is not proper to meals the strength 
of the coastguard by the number of blue- 
jackets as my right hon. Friend has 
done; they were never intended to take 
the place of the blue-jackets, but to pro- 
vide petty officers for the merchant sea- 
men, whose services would be required 
on an emergency. My opinion is that 
any reduction of that force will be at- 
tended with danger. The next savy- 
ing is effected by means of diminishing 
the number of officers’ servants, and sup- 
plying their places with 500 Marines. 
That was one of the questions which I 
had under consideration during the time 
I held Office ; but objections were urged 
against it, in the strongest possible man- 
ner, by my two senior naval Colleagues, 
and the Deputy Adjutant General. I con- 
fess, therefore, I am surprised to hear 
the proposal made by my right hon. 
Friend, for I can scarcely believe that 
Sir Sydney Dacres now consents to it. 
It was represented to me that the pro- 
posed change, though it might be palat- 
ableto the men, was considered objection- 
able by the officers, who thought that it 
would derogate from the high position of 
the corps. On a question concerning 
the economy of ships-of-war, I thought 
I ought to pay great deference to the 
opinions of my principal naval ad- 
visers, and I therefore altered my in- 
tentions accordingly. At the same time, 
it is a subject on which much difference 
of opinion exists in the service. Some 
officers—and among others my gallant 
Friend and late Colleague, the Member 
for Stamford (Sir J ohn Hay)—think the 
change will be animprovement. I shall 
only add that I hope it has been well 
considered, and has not been poet 
for mere economy’s sake. It would bea 
grievous error if, for the sake of a paltry 
saving, the efficiency of that magnificent 
corps should be apr peo A very 
serious question, on which my right hon. 


Friend has given us a clear statement, is 
as to the reforms in the departments at 
he sagas and Somerset House, and else- 
where. 


That is a question into which I 
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am not at present pre to enter. It 
deserves very careful consideration. I 


confess my own impression is that a 
t many of the c s introduced 
y my right hon. Friend will not be 
found to operate for the advantage of 
the service. Perhaps, so long as there 
is no particular pressure upon the De- 
a, no t inconvenience may 
e felt; but I do not think the large 
reduction in the number of clerks, and 
the throwing of an enormous amount 
of work on individual members of the 
Board, will be found to answer in times 
of emergency. I greatly fear that the 
Admiralty would be found, for the first 
pay notwithstanding ky — has been 
said against it, unequal to the occasion, 
and that the navy would be exposed to 
the risk of misfortunes such as those 
which befel the sister service in the 
Crimean War. I think some of these 
reforms have been made rather hastily ; 
but I should prefer to consider care- 
fully what my right hon. Friend has told 
us as to his intentions and objects, and to 
discuss the subject on another occasion. 
I see in the Vote for Somerset House 
that many of the establishments are 
still under revision; and I hope before 
we are called upon to pronounce an 
opinion upon the proposed change the 
whole of the scheme will be before us. 
The reduction in the amount of wages 
to artificers in the dockyards is owin 
rincipally to the closing of Woolwic 
Bektet, in respect of which I will 
only say, at present, that I think it has 
been premature. No doubt the Dock- 
ard Committee, in the Report quoted 
y my right hon. Friend, unanimousl 
recommended the closing of Woolwic 
Dockyard; but I think my right hon. 
Friend will find that that resolution 
was qualified by myself and others, who 
thought it would be time enough to 
close Woolwich when the extensions at 
Chatham were completed. That has not 
been accomplished yet; and it would 
be very unfortunate if, on the breaking 
out of a war, we found ourselves without 
an establishment on the Thames, or in 
its neighbourhood, where the engines of 
ships-of-war could be repaired. The 
mere power of re-taking the yard which 
my right hon. Friend intends to reserve 
would avail very little in a sudden 
emergency; because, as the docks and 
workshops would probably be occupied 
by ships and engines under construction 
and repair, a considerable time must 


elapse before it could be handed back 
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to the Admiralty, and it could not be 
re-established for months, and pro- 
bably not under a year. The uc- 
tion in Vote 10 section 1, I presume 
arises from the discontinuance of Wool- 
wich Dockyard, and the consequent dis- 
tribution of its stores amongst the other 
yards. I am not pre on to say whe- 
ther the reduction of Vote 11 is a wise 
measure or not. The principal expen- 
diture under that head, exclusive of the 
expenditure on the great extensions of 
the dockyards, is on account of repairs. 
There is an old saying, “A stitch in 
time saves nine ;” and I hope my right 
hon. Friend’s economy in this respect 
may not lead to a much larger expendi- 
ture by-and-by. I will not, on this 
occasion, enter into a further considera- 
tion of the Estimates, but will wait until 
the Votes are put from the Chair, when 
I shall be prepared to state my views 
and opinions upon them. There is one 
point, however, upon which I must not 
only express my decided opinion, but also 
give notice of an Amendment—lI allude to 
the proposal to build the two larger turret- 
ships which my right hon. Friend has 
described. I have already stated that it 
was not my intention, if I had re- 
mained in Office, to lay down any 
armour-clad ships during the present 
year, because the Captain and Monarch 
are so near completion that I thought it 
better to wait until they had been tried, 
and the merits of the turret principle 
tested at sea. I have been very soundly 
abused about turret-ships; but I can 
assure the Committee that no one is 
more anxious for their success than I 
am. In 1865 I brought the subject 
specially before the House. I blamed 
the Admiralty for what I called its su- 
pineness in ascertaining by experiment 
the fitness of turret-ships for service as 
cruizers, and after that the two turret- 
ships, now nearly completed, were laid 
down. But whether I was right or not 
a year or two years ago, the matter is in 
a very different position now, when we are 
within two or three months of the time 
when the Captain and the Monarch will 
be tried. I do not care whether those 
ships fail or succeed—that makes no 
difference so far as this question is 
concerned. If they fail, there is an 
end of the matter for the present; if 
they succeed, a great number of altera- 
tions of different kinds will necessarily 
suggest themselves for adoption. And 
not only do I object to laying down these 
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strongly opposed to the particular descrip: 
tion of “hey s proposed to be built. They 
are to be deep vessels, drawing twenty- 
six feet water, with twin screws, and 
without masts. If I were at the Board of 
Admiralty nothing would induce me to 
build such vessels. Nothing would in- 
duce me to send a vessel to sea as a 
cruizer without masts. These ships, 
according to my view of the case, are 
therefore unfit for sea-going purposes, 
and it is thoroughly recognized by every 
authority, and it was specified in the 
Report of a Committee which sat on the 
subject, that no vessel for coast defence 
ought to draw more than sixteen feet 
water. These vessels, then, will, ac- 
cording to my view, be unfit for coast 
defence and for sea-going purposes. 
They are, indeed, to carry an enormous 
quantity of coals. But suppose anything 
were to happen to their shafts, or other 
parts of their machinery, they would lie 
on the water like half-tide rocks. I 
also think it very undesirable to build a 
deep vessel for twin screws. The result 
of recent experiments in that respect 
has not been satisfactory; and in a 
scientific point of view it has been 
ascertained that, although the twin 
screw may answer to a certain extent in 
vessels of light draught, it is not suited 
to those of a deep draught of water. 
Under these circumstances, I think it 
very indiscreet to build these ships at 
present. There is no person in or out 
of this House who has been more 
anxious to see the turret principle fairly 
tested at sea than I am, but I deny 
that it has been so tested, and therefore 
I think it most desirable that the Captain 
and the Monarch should be tried at sea 
before any more sea-going turret-ships 
are laid down. So strongly do I ob- 
ject to these two vessels that, though 
very sorry to make any Motion of the 
kind, I must give notice that when we 
come to the Vote for the purchase of 
Stores I shall move that it be reduced 
by £40,000, for the purpose of raising 
the question whether they shall be built 
or not. If my right hon. Friend tells 
me that the designs for these ships shall 
not be approved until the Captain and 
the Monarch shall have been tried, or if 
he says that the money shall be applied 
in some other way, I shall be content to 
withdraw my Motion. But if I receive no 
assurance of this kind, I must divide the 
Committee with the view of sto ping the 
construction of these ships. ith these 





ships at present, but I am also very 
Mr. Corry 


remarks I shall conclude, reserving the 
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further observations I have to make 
until the Votes are put from the 
Coronet SYKES said, he had been 
looking forward with considerable cu- 
riosity to the statement of his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admi 
to see whether the pledges which he had 
given to his constituents would or would 
not be redeemed, and he did not hesitate 
to say that they had been satisfactorily 
redeemed. His right hon. Friend de- 
served the greatest credit for the moral 
courage he had displayed in undertak- 
ing his unpleasant task, as he knew he 
was exposed to the odium of his own 
Department and to the censures or sar- 
castic comments of part of the Press 
for what he proposed to do. Such a 
man was worthy of the confidence of 
his country and of his Colleagues. He 
was happy to say that among the reduc- 
tions proposed to be carried out his right 
hon. Friend had not forgotten his own 
Department. Last Session he (Colonel 
Sykes) drew the attention of the House 
to the annual increase of the Vote for 
the Admiralty, and showed that for seven 
out of the last ten years there had been 
an annual increase for the Admiralty es- 
tablishment. For 1867-8 there was an 
increase of £2,363, and in 1866 it was 
£7,352, the total increase in the seven 
years being £40,391. But now, for the 
first time within his memory, there was 
a diminution of such an amount as 
£13,000 in the Vote for the establish- 
ment of the Admiralty, and he hoped 
that was only an instalment of the 
£40,391. His right hon. Friend also 
deserved praise for the reduction of our 
squadrons dispersed over all the seas of 
the globe. Setting aside all consider- 
ation of expense, on grounds of humanity 
alone the reduction of the squadron on 
the west coast of Africa had been fre- 
quently advocated. His right hon. Friend 
had reduced the ships there very con- 
siderably, but as the slave trade had 
ceased, nothing was now to be done but 
to protect our trade, and he did not hesi- 
tate to say that for that purpose five ships 
would be amply sufficient. Last week 
he received a list of the names of the 
ships and their disposition in the China 
seas, and he made them out to be 
forty-two, including store-ships, instead 
of thirty-four as mentioned by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Of these, thirty- 
one were in harbour, and only one 
cruizing, so that his right hon. Friend 
would see that a reduction might very 
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easily be made in that branch of the 
public service. There was one thing in 
which he could not concur, and that was 
with regard to the protection of the 
Persian Gulf. That was an inland sea, 
and the whole coast, on the Arabian and 
Persian sides, was dotted with little in- 
dependent Arab chiefs, all of whom 
were usually at loggerheads with each 
other. Formerly, when the local ma- 
rine of India had charge of the Persian 
Gulf, the whole of the officers were ac- 
climatized and were also qualified as 
linguists to communicate with the Arab 
chiefs and settle their differences for 
them. English post-captains certainly 
could not do that, and he was sorry that 
the Government had discarded the idea 
of having a local Marine force stationed 
in the Persian Gulf—a measure which 
would be better for the health of our 
officers and men, for our diplomatic re- 
lations with the petty chiefs, and also 
for the public ot sen ll In conclusion, 
he congratulated his right hon. Friend 
upon his statement, and trusted that he 
would go on treading the same path in 
which he had taken so great a stride on 
the present occasion. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
it appeared to him that in framing these 
Estimates his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Admiralty had been guided 
by this consideration—In all proba- 
bility the new Government when it came 
into Office found it absolutely necessary 
to do something, and consequently the 
‘took a pen and wrote down quickly” 
the sum they wanted to cut down. It 
seemed as if the Estimates were to be 
kept below £10,000,000 ; and so, by cut- 
ting down here and cutting down there, 
they had been reduced to £9,996,000. 
The late First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Corry) had pretty conclusively 
shown that every reduction had previ- 
ously been made which was conducive to 
the public service. With respect to the 
changes in the Board of Admiralty, he 
had himself brought before the House, 
in February, 1861, a series of Resolu- 
tions on the conduct of the Admiralty, 
and he would refer to those Resolu- 
tions to show that the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in his recent 
alterations, had merely taken a corner 
of the plan which was before the Com- 
mittee in 1861, and which was well 
thought of by the House and the coun- 
try at the time. He claimed no sort of 
merit whatever for those Resolutions, 
which had been drawn up by five or six 
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men of the highest position in the Navy, 
and which, he believed, if fairly carried 
out, contained the solution of the ques- 
tion. The Resolutions declared, among 
other things, that, in order to obtain 
direct personal responsibility, it was es- 
sential to abolish the Board of Admi- 
ralty, and to substitute for it a Minister 
of Marine, with a Secretary in that 
House; that the Minister of Marine 
should be directly responsible to that 
House for the conduct and management 
of naval administration; that he should 
be assisted by a council of not fewer 
than four naval officers, whose opinion 
he might consult, but to whom he was 
not bound to defer; that the members 
of the council should be appointed for 
five years; that each department of the 
Navy should have a known or acknow- 
ledged head, appointed also for five 
years ; that all promotions and appoint- 
ments should be the act of the Minister 
of Marine in council, submitted to him 
through the proper heads of depart- 
ments, but for which he was personally 
responsible, and that the following de- 
partments were of sufficient importance 
to require the special superintendence of 
separate heads—namely, the discipline 
and training of the navy and general 
superintendence of the fleet in commis- 
sion, and the submission of the appoint- 
ment and promotion of officers, the 
manning of the fleet, the construction of 
the navy, the victualling of the navy, 
the paying of the navy, the controller 
of the coastguard, the Royal Marines, 
the medical department, pensions and 
rewards, the store department, the de- 
partment of works, the hydrographer, 
and the transport service. Now, the 
objection he took to his right hon. 
Friend’s arrangement was that it must 
break down. The whole construction of 
the navy lay between the Controller and 
the First Lord. With all deference to 
his right hon. Friend, he was not a 
shipbuilder, and, with all deference to 
the Controller, he had built some very 
bad ships. If the whole construction of 
the navy was to rest between those two 
authorities the country would be in a 
dangerous position. At this moment he 
believed the pressure on the Admiralty 
was greater than it was during the 
Crimean War. Reductions had been 
made in the personnel, more especially 
in the Storekeeper’s department, which 
had been presided over by a man of the 
greatest ability, but which was now left 
without a head, and how it was to be 
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carried on he did not know. The whole 
superintendence of the Machinery de- 
partment, on which the locomotion of 
the fleet depended, had been thrown on 
the shoulders of Mr. Andrew Murray— 
a man of great ability, but who also 
the superintendence of the dockyards, 
on a miserable pittance that would not 
be accorded to the foreman of a ship- 
building yard on the river side. He 
looked forward to a break-down, and 
was convinced that the alterations at 
the Admiralty could not stand. In the 
Committee of 1861 the alteration of the 
Patent of the Admiralty was discussed 
at very considerable length, and the 
reason why the Committee did not 
report was because there were five 
Members who had been First Lords 
upon it. The right hon. Member for 
Droitwich was the most advanced of the 
five, and would have consented to some 
alteration, but the other four—and espe- 
cially the late Sir James Graham—were 
opposed to any change in the wording of 
the Patent. That Patent on the face of 
it directed that no change should be 
made in the Board of Admiralty without 
the sanction of the Crown. What had 
drawn his attention to that matter was 
the issue of the most extrordinary cir- 
cular which ever came out of a public 
office. There was in that circular an as- 
sumption of authority on the part of the 
first Lord which was entirely irregular ; 
and he thought it was a great pity at 
such a time, when a new Parliament had 
met under such novel circumstances, that 
they should at once rush into that change. 
If the Admiralty had taken six months 
to reflect on the matter, and had come 
down with a well-considered plan, em- 
bodying such a scheme as was generally 
approved seven or eight years ago, he 
would have been prepared to support it. 
As to the general reductions in the ser- 
vice, he thought that in many cases 
they had been most precipitately and 
harshly carried out. The number of 
measures before the House, education 
and such like, requiring a large staff to 
work each of them, might have held the 
hand of Government until offices had 
arisen in which they could have placed 
those young men. He had seen more 
than one case in which young men with 
relatives dependent on them had been 
reduced to absolute destitution in conse- 
uence of being turned adrift on a very 
ee notice. en, it was an extraordi- 
nary thing that his right hon. Friend 
should have appointed a new man to an 
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important office. No doubt the gentle- 
man in question abilities, 
but his evidence before 
had been impugned in almost every im- 
portant particular. He had carefully 
read the evidence with re to Mr. 
Fellowes, and he found that when the 
Controller was examined there was 
hardly a point on which he did not con- 
tradict him in a most contemptuous man- 
ner, and yet this was the person who 
was to be appointed to an office the 
duties of which many young men were 
perfectly competent to perform. in, 
the proposal with regard to Lord Cam- 
perdown was, in his opinion, most un- 
constitutional. Why should a Lord in 
Waiting be sent down to investigate the 
condition of our victualling yards? Lord 
Camperdown was, he believed, a very 
clever and promising young man, but 
what on e could he know about pork 
or beef, or peas or suet, and the way in 
which those articles were stowed away 
in casks and packages, preserved, stored 
and issued? With re, to the pro- 
posal for closing Woolwich Dockyard, 
he might mention that he was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee which investi- 
gated the condition of the dockyards. 
The whole subject was then very care- 
fully considered, and the Committee ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to spend an enormous 
sum of money in making basins for the 
ships which, up to that period, used to 
be fitted out in the stream. The Com- 
mittee recommended that large basins 
should be opened as speedily as possible 
to receive ships at Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Devonport, and Pembroke. That led to 
the prospective closing of Woolwich and 
Sheerness, but Deptford was to be re- 
tained as a victualling yard for the 
purpose of killing and curing beef for 
the navy, a process which, he was 
glad to say, had now been brought to 
considerable perfection. It never en- 
tered, however, into the heads of the 
Members of the Committee that the Go- 
vernment would disch the men em- 
ployed in those establishments without 
providing them with work elsewhere. 
As the Government paid little or no- 
thing towards the poor rates in the 
towns where they dismissed large bodies 
of workmen 
bound to send those men to some of 
our colonies, or otherwise provide for 
them. The Government paid but the 
merest trifle to the poor rates of the va- 
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rious towns, they did not contribute to 
the schools, and in a word they did no- 
thing more than an autocratic Govern- 
ment would do. In fact, he believed 
that, in a matter of this kind, the Go- 
vernment of Russia would act more like 
istians than ours pro to do. 
About twenty years ago widespread de- 
stitution prevailed in the Hebrides, and 
a society was formed to take measures 
to alleviate that distress, of which Sir 
John M’Neil was chairman; they raised 
subscriptions for the purpose of getting 
the suffering people out of the country. 
The Government of the day placed the 
Hercules, 74, at their di ; she went 
to Campbelton Loch, in Argyllshire, 
ship the emigrants there, and the 
people were conveyed in that vessel 
to New South Wales. The present Go- 
vernment ought to act as a paternal 
Government, and to adopt a similar 
course with regard to their discharged 
labourers. The increase of expendi- 
ture in the item of wages was owing to 
the increase which had occurred of late 
ears in the price of provisions and 
Tcdging. People were called upon to 
more for their food, clothing and 

Tox ing than they were formerly, and the 
na consequence had been an in- 
creased rate of wages. With regard to 
the pro reduction in the number of 
our cruizers, he would point out the ab- 
surdity of attempting to survey the coast 
of China if the reductions he suggested 
were made. He knew the coast of China 
well, and that it was impossible for our 
wretched gunboats to make way against 
the monsoon. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) had 
asserted that the extent of the coast of 
China was 2,000 miles, but he was in- 
clined to think that when the indenta- 
tions were taken into account it was 
more than 3,000 miles. Then, it was a 
very rocky coast, fringed with ranges 
of islands which were complete war- 
rens of pirates. The protection of a 
coast of that description would require 
a much larger number of small vessels 
than his right hon. Friend had any idea 
of. If the proposed reductions were 
made two or three British vessels would 
probably be cut off by the pirates, 
whereupon there would be a t out- 
in this country, and in the end it 
it would be maeney to send out a large 
number of additional cruizers. He con- 
fessed he hardly understood what the 
right hon. Gentleman meant by flying 
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squadrons. If there were to bea flying; from condensing the work in the dock- 
squadron to cruize round the world no} yards. But then the dockyards which, 
doubt that would be a good thing, as| in his opinion, we should maintain were 
a number of officers would be kept in} those which were least likely to be dis- 
constant employment, and would find} turbed in the event of an attack being 
out what vessels were good for anything | made upon our shores. Now, Ports- 
In his judgment, it would be a very im- | mouth did not come under that category, 
politic thing to discharge any of our! while Woolwich did, for the defence of 
stokers, who, he was convinced, ought to, the capital must certainly include Wool- 
be classed as skilled artizans, and he} wich; and such a dockyard, as it were, 
fully endorsed the opinion of the late in the very heart of the metropolis, in 
First Lord of the Admiralty respecting connection with the great engineering 
the measured mile. He would answer | establishments of the country, was of 
for it that the Controller of the Navy | the greatest importance. His impres- 
would not allow one of his ships to be | sion, then, was that Woolwich, Pem- 
stoked by a stoker from the shore. Hej broke, and Chatham were the three 
agreed in all his hon. Friend the Mem- | dockyards which we should find it most 
ber for Aberdeen had said about the | useful to maintain, and it certainly was, 
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Persian Gulf. The officers of the Indian 
Navy were good surveyors and linguists, 
and they and the men under them, being 
thoroughly acclimatized, could carry on 
operations at any season of the year. 
He could not see why the Chinese and 
Indian Governments should not supple- 
ment the pay of the Navy. He wished 
before he sat down to say a word with 
regard to turret-ships. He was strongly 
opposed to a low freeboard out at sea. 
At the back of the Isle of Wight no 
vessel with that defect could be relied 
on. Vessels so constructed might get 
across the Atlantic; but for purposes of 
warfare they would be found perfectly 
useless in a seaway, and not one of them 
when she came into action would be able 
to keep the water out of her turrets. He 
also concurred with his right hon. Friend 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty in 
the opinion that we ought to have two 
strings to our bow in the building of our 
ships. If their engines were disabled— 
and the finest engines were liable to be- 
come disabled—then they might, if they 
had sails to set, get out of the difficulty. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he had never 
listened to a speech from a member of 
the Board of Admiralty which presented 
such various and important matters for 
discussion as did the statement which 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Department had made that evening. It 
was impossible to deal with those nume- 
rous and ——_ topics on the present 
occasion. e must, however, express 
his satisfaction with the general plan 
which his right hon. Friend had sketched 
in respect to the economies which he 
had effected or proposed to effect. There 
could be no doubt that a vast amount of 
economy in manufacture must result 
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he thought, very undesirable to shut up 
places of which, under certain circum- 
stances, we should have to avail ourselves 
again. Passing from the dockyards to 
the building of ships, he was glad to 
learn that a saving of a million was about 
to be effected, but at the same time he 
observed this was mainly attributable to 
undertaking much less; only three iron- 
clad ships were proposed, instead of the 
ten which were contemplated last year; 
and with respect to those three there 
were some matters to which he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee. 
Last year there was a = proposal 
to divide the building between private 
and Government yards, which, without 
having the slightest interested motive in 
the matter, he looked upon as a wise 
course to adopt. He was, he might add, 
extremely glad to find that his right 
hon. Friend proposed to turn his atten- 
tion to the construction of turret-ships. 
But his right hon. Friend’s mode of pro- 
ducing these turret-ships was wrong. 
Last year, after the Admiralty had for a 
number of years determinedly opposed 
the turret in favour of the broadside 
system, a submission was made to the 
principal shipbuilders of the country, 
who were asked to furnish their ideas of 
the description of vessel which they 
thought best adapted for the service of 
the country, and it was promised that, 
whichever proposal was approved of, 
the proposer should have the opportu- 
nity of building the a at a fair and 
remunerative price. The builders re- 
sponded, and the Controller of the Na 
then issued a Report, the effect of whic 
was to condemn all the turret-ships pro- 
sed, and thereby to set aside the ma- 
jority of the proposals that were made 
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by the builders. It finished, as almost 
every submission so made had finished, 
in the discomfiture of the persons applied 
to, the Admiralty building something of 
their own design instead. He had pointed 
out last year how impolitic was this rejec- 
tion in favour of broadside vessels of a 
new type, not one of which was afloat. He 
had even gone as far as to propose in 
Committee the substitution of two turret- 
ships for the vessels proposed, and he 
believed that the present First Lord sup- 
—_ his proposal. Not six months 
ad elapsed, and now the Admiralty, 
which prevented turret-ships from being 
built, when proposed by persons outside 
that De ent, proposed to build three 
turret-ships themselves. It was not fair 
that plans, which had emanated from 
some of the most experienced builders 
in the country, should be rejected in this 
way, and the Admiralty were clearly 
open to the criticism of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Elphinstone), for building a 
turret-ship of 4,600 tons with 4 feet 
6 inches of freeboard, when they 
had refused last year to build a ves- 
sel of 3,739 tons with 10 feet of free- 
board, the proposed Admiralty ship 
being without any masts, while those 
planned by the private builders had 
masts which would have brought the 
vessel into port if the engines were dis- 
abled. The experiment which the Ad- 
miralty were now about to carry out 
was much greater than that which the 
had last year refused to try; and, 
therefore, believing this—though he ap- 
proved the principle and had for years 
advocated the building of turret-ships, 
and wished particularly to guard him- 
self against expressing any opinion on 
this new proposal at present—he called 
on his right hon. Friend not to build 
them of this exceptional class, and, 
as a matter of fair play towards those 
who had been called on by the late 
Board, to revise the schemes of the 
builders and adopt them if they were 
found useful and practicable, as no 
doubt they would be. It should be re- 
membered that, whatever might be the 
talent at the Admiralty, the amount of 
talent outside could never be compared 
with, but must greatly exceed, that of 
a single individual there. Passing from 
this topic, he noticed with satisfaction 
the determination of his right hon. 
Friend, in building vessels by contract, 
to contract only for the fabric, leaving 
the fittings to be supplied by the Ad- 
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miralty. This was the best division of 
labour; and, in a long correspondence 
with Sir Baldwin Walker in 1861, he 
had urged this very course as the only 
mode of obtaining vessels at a reason- 
able price, but his advice was ignored. 
In conclusion he could not omit to draw 
attention to the fact that not a single 
penny was to be voted for the construc- 
tion of vessels in private yards, though 
those yards were in want of work. 
He did not regard that as wise, for on 
these private establishments the Go- 
vernment had always had to rely, and 
would again have to rely in times of 
difficulty, and no more erroneous policy 
could be acted on than the withdrawal 
of all patronage from those whose as- 
sistance in times of war the country 
could not dispense with, and he advised 
that the Estimates should be revised in 
that particular. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he a 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who had explained the Navy Estimates 
with so much ability, would take mea- 
sures to do away with the restrictions as 
to period of office and as to rank now 
existing in respect to the appointment 
of the superintendents of dockyards. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he was, in some 
degree, satisfied with the reductions pro- 
posed to be made, but he trusted that 
the House would see that the country 
got full value for the money that was 
to be expended. To ascertain this, he 
said, it was necessary to ascertain of 
what the navy was composed. There 
are 432 ships of all rates nominally, and 
293 in commission, exclusive of those in 
the colonies; but of the 293, forty-one 
were steam-tugs, barges, and tenders, and 
a large number of wooden ships of but 
little use for actual warfare. The modern 
vessels were comprised in forty-seven 
armour-clad ships, twenty-four of which 
were broadsides; but it appeared from 
recent experiments at Shoeburyness that 
those broadsides would be of very little 
use. Not only were they incapable of 
being placed aiongside a fort armed with 
modern artillery, but they could not carry 
more than ten days’ fuel. With such a 
small quantity of fuel it would be impos- 
sible in case of war with a maritime State 
to send them with safety to any distant 
country. Such were the capabilities of 
ships for which large sums of money 
were voted. There was in the Estimates 
an item of £170,000 for fuel for the 
Navy, and he suggested that the steam 
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vessels, not being required for hostile 
purposes in time of peace, should then be 
only used as sailing vessels. Thus, not 
only would fuel be saved, but the men 
on board would be made better seamen. 
With regard to the transports, he re- 
marked that more men per ton were 
employed in those vessels than merchant 
vessels; these when employed by the 
Emigration Commissioners and the Ad- 
miralty were required to be manned 
with four men for every 100 tons bur- 
then, whereas the Government trans- 

rts are manned with eight to ten men 
or every 100 tons burthen, a larger 
number than what is actually required, 
costing for the four ships in India and 
the Mediterranean £200,000 for men, 
fuel, and provisions. The cost of the 
coastguard was £700,000, and as smug- 
gling was detected, not by the coast- 

ard, but by the officers of the Inland 

evenue and policemen, he thought that 
a greater reduction of that force might 
be proposed. It did not appear to him 
that the reduction on the whole of the 
Estimates was so large as might have 
been effected. 

Mr. GRAVES said, he thought there 
was no point of more importance in the 
statement they had heard than that which 
related to the constitution of the Board 
itself. He had heard with a pleasure, 
which he believed would be shared by 
those who for years had considered a 
serious change was required in the con- 
stitution of the Board, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was moving in the 
direction of personal responsibility, and 
that there was to be much more direct 
responsibility than there had been under 
the old state of things. The responsi- 
bility which had been assumed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Committee 
would claim from him as the representa- 
tive of the Board in that House, and, if 
it appeared that the Department was 
not undermanned, they would have to 
thank him for a valuable change. It 
was one worthy of a fair trial; and he 
(Mr. Graves) would always support 
movements in this direction. He re- 
gretted, however, some withdrawal from 
the position the First Lord took some 
years ago with reference to boys. On 
that occasion the First Lord said he 
looked upon an increase in the number 
of boys for recruiting the Navy as one of 
the most valuable propositions before 
the House, because it would promote 
not only economy but efficiency. It 
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was, therefore, with he (Mr. 
Graves) heard of the proposed reduction 
of 400 or 500 in the number of trained 
boys; and he was afraid that in making 
his calculation the right hon. Gentleman 
had omitted the drain that was going on 
among the boys, as well as the drain on 
the seamen. He understood that the 
drain of men was between 4,000 and 
4,200, and that there were only about 
4,000 to meet the drain. This was the 
more to be regretted, because high naval 
authorities held that the best mode of 
recruiting the Navy was by taking boys 
from the training-ships, and that a blue- 
jacket from a training-ship was better 
than any man that could be brought in 
through any other channel. Last year 
he had ventured to s st that the 
Woolwich and De tford Dockyards 
should be closed, and that Sheerness as 
well as Pembroke should be included in 
the reduction; but he did not meet with 
encouragement, and he was therefore the 
more pleased to find that to the extent of 
two yards a reduction had been finally 
decided upon. Giving full credit for what 
had been done in this respect, he re- 
garded it only as a first step towards 
further reduction, which he advocated 
as an ultimate, but not as an immediate 
measure, because it was imprudent to 
make too large a reduction at one time. 
He was satistied it could be shown that 
the expense of managing the yards was 
outof all proportion tothe amount of work 
done in them. The hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda) had 

leaded for Woolwich with some force; 

ut out of forty-seven armour-clad 
vessels we had only ten that could enter 
Woolwich for repairs, owing to the 
limited depth of the water and the size 
of the gates; and in case of an engage- 
ment in the North Sea, or accident there 
to even one of the smaller class of 
vessels, it was not to Woolwich, but to 
the nearest port on the east coast of 
England or of Scotland, that such a vessel 
would go for repairs. The proximity of 
the Woolwich Dockyard to London must 
make labour more expensive there than 
elsewhere. Whether the factories should 
be allowed to remain was a serious ques- 
tion for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. He hoped, that in the course of next 
year, a proposition would be submitted 
for the duke of Sheerness, if not Pem- 
broke. It was gratifying to hear the in- 
tention of the Admiralty with regard to 
shipbuilding this year. Although from 
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time to time endeavours had been made to 
force the Admiralty to build aman rn 
somehow every conceivable class of ship 
had been tried in preference, more than 
one of which had been sent to the West 
‘Indies to get them out of sight. It 
was, therefore, with great pleasure he 
heard it announced that in the future 
construction of vessels there was to be a 
large adoption of the turret system. He 

resumed this was an indication of the 
act that the First Lord was exercising a 
will of his own, and would continue to 
exercise a judgment upon all the ques- 
tions which came before him. But if we 
were to have vessels drawing 26 feet of 
water, built on the twin-screw principle 
and without masts, we were again going 
on an experimental tack, for we had no 
instance of the twin-screw being tried in 
a vessel drawing more than 22 feet of 
water; and the single vessel of that 
draught was a failure, according to the 
testimony of the highest officers of the 
country to which she belonged. The 
French had tried the twin-screw princi- 
ple in one or two vessels of 20 feet 
draught going to New York, and he 
believed in these instances it had been 
successful; but there had been very few 
instances of its adoption in our mercan- 
tile marine, and our shipbuilders were 
generally pretty wide awake in adopt- 
ing practical improvements. He would 
strongly urge that no vessel on the twin- 
screw principle should be laid down 
until it had been tried with a greater 
draught. We have six now building on 
this principle; in a very short time it 
will = tested, and surely it would be 
most prudent to wait a little before 
rushing further into an untried ex- 
periment. We were told we had again 
come into the front rank of nations in 
the matter of naval strength ; there was, 
therefore, no great reason for undue 
haste, and on that account he would 
urge the building of no more vessels on 
the twin-screw principle until we had 
satisfied ourselves that it was likely to be 
a successful one. He was glad to hear 
it was proposed that the new ‘vessels 
should carry coal for ten days’ steaming, 
for the want of carrying power had been 
one of the great blots on our m. 
The Hercules could carry coal for no 
more than fifty to sixty hours of full 
steaming, and she would be overmatched 
by a vessel of inferior strength and power 
which could carry double the quantity of 
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prepared to enter more fully into this 
question. 

Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir James Elphinstone) had 
complained that India was not we om 
for the cost of a squadron stationed in 
the Indian seas. In the interests of the 
tax-payers of India he (Sir Charles 
Wingfield) wished to express his belief 
in the fairness and justice of the arrange- 
ment expounded that evening by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty—an arrange- 
ment by which an annual contribution 
of £70,000 would be levied from India. 

Mr. BROGDEN said, he had listened 
with very great pleasure to the speech 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The right hon. Gentleman had displayed 
a wise discretion in his endeavour to 
effect an economy in the service over 
which he presided—an endeavour which 
he (Mr. Brogden) regarded as an earnest 
of future results. The country would 
call for considerably larger reductions 
than the right hon. Gentleman proposed. 
In these times of commercial depression 
and heavy taxation, economy in all De- 
partments of the State was an absolute 
necessity. In our dockyards especially 
reform was needed, and whenever the 
salaried establishment was out of pro- 
portion to the labour establishment 
such a state of things would be open to 
the suspicion that certain appointments 
were retained aud filled more for the 
benefit of individuals than for the public 
interest. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, at 
this late hour I will not detain the Com- 
mittee more than a few minutes, but 
there are one or two points on which I 
wish to make some observations. We 
have had a very clear, able, and interest- 
ing statement this evening from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and I most wil- 
lingly join in the tribute which has been 

aid to him from all parts of the House. 

n the early part of my right hon. Friend’s 
speech he adverted to the evidence given 
by me before the Committee on the Ad- 
miralty, inthe year 1861. That evidence 
was given under circumstances of some 
difficulty, but I am bound to say that I 
have in no degree changed the opinions 
I then expressed; and my experience as 
First Lord ofthe Admiralty since that time 
has only confirmed me in the conviction 
that a Board is a bad system of machinery 
for managing so great and so import- 


ant a Department of the public service. 
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My opinion is, that a Minister never acts 
under that de of direct personal re- 
sponsibility which is so necessary for the 
poseee of the public interests when 

e forms only a member of a Board. I 
have no hesitation in expressing my ap- 
pes of the changes which my right 

on. Friend proposes to make in the or- 
ganization of the Board of Admiralty, 
though of course at this early period it 
is impossible for me to pledge myself to 
the details, or to say that the changes 
which he proposes are those which in 
every respect I regard as the most de- 
sirable. With my right hon. Friend I 
regret that the Committee of 1861 made 
no Report, but it must be remembered 
that, at the end of 1861, the Committee 
closed its proceedings in the full belief 
that it would be re-appointed in the fol- 
lowing Session, but its re-appointment, 
unfortunately, was not moved either by 
the Member at whose instance it was 
originally agreed to, or by the Mem- 
ber who had presided over its proceed- 
ings. But while I give my right hon. 
Friend full credit in the desire he has 
shown to introduce economy in the ad- 
ministration, I cannot help thinking that 
he has been somewhat too precipitate in 
some of these reductions. For instance, 


he has altogether failed to explain the 
desirability of the changes with respect 
to the clerks at the Admiralty. I my- 
self am afraid that these changes have 
been made with something like harsh- 


ness. I speak under correction, for all 
my information is derived from rumour 
and statements which have appeared in 
the newspapers. But if what I hear be 
true, some thirty or forty gentlemen who 
have obtained their positions under the 
competitive system, and who from long 
established custom have with some rea- 
son regarded their positions as affording 
them a provision for life, have been sud- 
denly informed that their services will 
be dispensed with after the 31st of the 
present month. My right hon. Friend, 
indeed, appeared to think that he has 
treated these gentlemen with great con- 
sideration and kindness, because they 
were not told that they would not be 
wanted the next morning. My right 
hon. Friend, it is true, has told us that 
they will be re-appointed as vacancies 
occur, but will this remove the hardship? 
They will be in the meanwhile deprived 
of the incomes upon which they have 
been led to — , they may have long 
to wait, and when they return I should 


Sir John Pakington 
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like to know if they will receive the in- 
creased salaries to which they would 
have been entitled if their service had 
been unbroken. I admit that my right 
hon. Friend is perfectly justified in re- 
ducing the public staff if he finds that 
the work to be done does not require so 
many clerks, but such reduction ought 
to be made with a due consideration 
for the fair claims of those concerned. 
Such a change should, I think, be intro- 
duced ‘more gradually, and be carried 
out with less harshness to individuals. 
About the prudence and propriety, more- 
over, of abolishing the office of Store- 
keeper General—an office of great im- 

rtance and which has existed for a 
ong period—I have considerable doubt. 
With regard to the flying squadron, I 
did not understand what the ships are 
of which it was to be composed, or where 
the squadron was to fly to. My right 
hon. Friend also stated that certain re- 
serve ships were to cruize at Whitsun- 
tide. I believe they are to go without 
coal; but I should wish for some further 
explanation with respect to them. I 
should like to know in what relation the 
flying squadron and what I may call the 
Whitsuntide squadron are to stand in as 
regards the Channel squadron, which I 
believe is now at Lisbon? My right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty did not advert this evening to the 
changes made at the Admiralty; but I 
understand that the abolition of the 
Coastguard Office, or the absence of the 
officer who was at the head of it, has 
led to much inconvenience. I want to 
know, therefore, whether the officer to 
be appointed to command the Whitsun- 
tide squadron will assume the functions 
formerly exercised by the officer at the 
head of the Coastguard Office. There 
is one other subject to which I wish to 
advert. After what has passed to-night, 
I cannot help hoping that my right hon. 
Friend will further consider the question 
of the turret-ships. During the course 
of a long discussion I do not think any 
hon. Member has expressed approbation 
of that part of the plan of the Admi- 
ralty which has reference to those ships, 
though very strong opinions have been 
expressed the other way. I think the 
observations made on the subject by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Corry) are unanswerable. In the 
various discussions on the merits of the 
turret principle I have always advocated 
as warmly as any one in this House the 
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riety of making a proper trial of 
Bier end invention. Now, I think my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Admiralty will admit that the turret- 
ship, as a sea-going ary beng never been 
tried. No experiment as yet been 
made of a powerful man-of-war on the 
turret principle as a rey ree I 
1865, when I was at the head of the Ad- 
— I, in concert with my gallant 
Friend (Sir John Hay), resolved that 
Captain Cowper Coles, the inventor of 
the turret principle, should have an op- 
portunity of building a turret-ship in 
accordance with his own opinions. He 
was allowed to select his own builder, 
and to have the ship constructed as he 
liked. He selected the well-known Bir- 
kenhead firm of Laird, and the Captain, 
which the Messrs. Laird had built for 
him, was nearly ready to go tosea. [Mr. 
Corry: She is commissioned.] The 
Monarch also is nearly ready to go to sea. 
Would it not, then, be better to wait the 
result of experiments with the Captain 
and the Monarch, in order to see whether 
the turret principle was really suited to 
a sea-going ship, before going to enor- 
mous expense in building other ships of 
the same class? The value of the turret- 


ship as a coast defence has been estab- 
lished ; but great doubt still exists as to 
whether the principle is adapted to a 
sea-going ship. 


Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, it 
was ‘of great importance that the first 
two Votes should be agreed to that night. 
If the Committee passed them he would 
then move to report Progress. He 
thanked the:Members who kad taken 
part in the debate for the kind manner 
in which they had spoken of himself 
personally. As regarded the observa- 
tions of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
in respect of changes at the Admiralty, 
he had in the first place to repeat what 
he said the other day, that he thought 
there could be no greater danger in deal- 
ing with the case of civil servants than 
to talk of their having any rights ex- 
cept those which they had clearly by 
law. [Sir Jonn Paxrneton: I did not 
use the word ‘‘rights.”] He had cer- 
tainly thought that his right hon. Friend 
had used the word “‘rights.’’ He repeated 
that civil servants had no rights as 
against the Government but those which 
the law gave them. One of those rights 
was, when a reduction was made in a 


VOL. CXCIY. [rump serres.] 
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Department and officers were affected by 
it, to receive the compensation provided 
for them by Parliament, and beyond 
that they had in this a no right. 
But he quite admitted that, in carry- 
ing out a reduction which was for the 
public interest, the Government should 
act with every possible consideration 
towards the civil servants of the Crown, 
and every endeavour should be made 
to avoid as far as possible, dispensing 
with the services of any efficient gen- 
tleman who wished to stay in the ser- 
vice. As he had before stated, an in- 
quiry was going on as to the manner 
in which the details of the reduction 
in the Admiralty Department should be 
carried out, and he believed that the re- 
sult would be a very different one from 
that which was apprehended out-of-doors. 
He believed that the great majority of 
the gentlemen who wished to remain 
would be afforded an opportunity of 
doing so. The exceptions would be 
placed on the redundant list, and when 
vacancies occurred they would be re- 
appointed to offices of employment. As 
regarded the Storekeeper General, the 
head of the Store department would be 
subordinate to the Controller of the 
Navy, and not as now on an equality 
with him; but as the details of this 
change were being anxiously considered 
by him and his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), he 
hoped the Committee would excuse him 
if he did not on the present occasion 
go into particulars as to the exact rela- 
tions which would exist between the 
departments. With respect to some 
remarks made by his right hon Friend 
the Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry) as 
to the reductions he had contemplated 
making, he (Mr. Childers) had pur- 
posely abstained from discussing inten- 
tions, which had never received the con- 
firmation of the late Cabinet, or had 
been put into shape until the very last 
moment after the elections. For this 
reason he must decline to discuss the 
financial effect of postponing the con- 
tractors’ instalments, though Ke was not 
much in favour of this kind of economy. 
His right hon. Friend had challenged 
him upon the reduction in the number of 
boys in the Navy, and he admitted that a 
few years ago he had argued that an in- 
crease rather than a decrease was re- 
quired, but as he had shewn the propor- 
tion of boys to blue-jackets was now 
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Lord Napier’s 
The fact was that, whereas 


in former years the number of boys rated | pe 


to seamen was less than the annual waste 
in the Navy, the number of boys rated 
at the present time was greater than 
that waste. His right hon. Friend had 
during the year reduced the boys by 
200, and he (Mr. Childers) only re- 
duced them 200 more; so that the dif- | 
ference was hardly worth discussing. It 
was unnecessary for him to enter more 
fully into the question respecting the | 
Marines after the observations with | 
which he had interrupted his right hon. | 
Friend. It was also unnecessary for) 
him to advert further on that occasion to | 
the turret-ships, seeing that the right: 
hon. Gentleman had given notice of a| 
Motion on Vote 6, which would raise the | 
question respecting these vessels most 
distinctly. In answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber behind him (Mr. Gourley), he had 
to state that the whole cost of the 
Indian transport ships which this coun- 
try had to bear was £10,000. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Samuda) had imported into the discus- 
sion the question whether Portsmouth 
and Sheerness Dockyards should not 
have been given up in place of Deptford 
and Woolwich, but he must leave the 
respective representatives of those places 
to defend them. For his own part, he 
had thought it safest to adopt the recom- 
mendations of 1864 upon that subject. 
In defence of the appointment of Mr. 
Fellowes, which had been attacked by 








the hon. Member for Portsmouth, he had | 


to state that that gentleman had before 
the Committee of last Session shown 
such an extraordinary knowledge and 
acuteness in dealing with the dockyard 
accounts that he was well worth the 
salary he received; certainly no one of 
the reduced junior clerks could be com- 
pared with him. Having answered to 
the best of his ability the principal 


{LORDS} 





questions that had been put to him, he 


would now ask the Committee to pass'| 


the Vote for Men, Wages, and Victuals, 
and he would then move that Progress 
be reported. 

Mr. CORRY said, that he did not in 
the least blame the right hon. Gentleman 
for paying the instalments on the con- 
tract ships and engines as far as he could 
during the present year; but he himself 
had been placed almost under an injunc- 
tion by the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer not to pay them during the 
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present year. Therefore, while the ex- 
nditure would have been less during 
the present financial year by these sums, 
the Estimates would have been larger by 
them next year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £2,762,353, Wages to Seamen 
and Marines. 

(3.) £1,172,268, Victuals and Cloth- 
ing. 

Mr. CORRY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman could inform him whe- 
ther he intended to take any more Votes 
before Easter ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he was scarcely 
competent to answer that question, but 
he might say that no more Votes on these 
Estimates would be taken before that 
day fortnight. 

Votes agreed to. 

(4.) £366,545 5s. 6d., Excess of Naval 
Expenditure, 1867-68. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Buxton, Bill to provide 
for the establishment of Municipal Corporations 
within the Metropolis, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Buxton and Mr. Tuomas Huaues. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39.] 


CORPORATION OF LONDON BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Buxton, Bill for the crea- 
tion of a Corporation of London, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Buxton and Mr. Txomas 
Hueurs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 9th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.) — Puntic Bruits — Withdrawn — 
Lord Napier’s Annuity (15). 


LORD NAPIER’S ANNUITY BILL—[No, 15.] 
(The Duke of Argyll.) 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Tre Dvuxe or ARGYLL said, he had 
on a former evening introduced a Bill to 
enable Lord Napier of Magdala to enjoy 
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his salary as a member of Council in 
Bombay, notwithstanding his receipt of 
a pension from the Crown; but he now 
begged leave to withdraw the measure, 
inasmuch as he found that, inconsequence 
of its being a money Bill, it must origi- 
nate in the other House of Parliament. 


Bill (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET: In putting 
the Question to the noble Earl at the 
head of the Foreign Office respecting 
Missionaries in China, notice of which 
has been on the Paper a few days, I wish 
to observe that the delay which has 
taken place is due to the rule recently 
adopted with regard to Questions. I 
think your Lordships are subjected to 
some inconvenience in consequence of 
there being no time set apart, as there is 
in the other House of Parliament, for 
the asking of Questions. By the present 
arrangement it is necessary to put on 
the Paper the Questions which would 
give rise to controversy. I do not object 
to that; but I think there should be a 
time at which Questions which are not 
likely to lead to debate may be put. 

Eart GRANVILLE explained that 
the recommendation of the Committee 
was that Questions likely to lead to de- 
bate should not be put without notice, 
and before a quarter past five, as had 
frequently occurred previously. 

Tue Dvuxe or SOMERSET: My 
Lords, I believe my Notice raises a 
very important question. In one of the 
Papers lately’ presented to Parliament 
relating to China, your Lordships will 
find it mentioned that there is a society 
called the China Inland Mission,—and I 
confess that when I found there was such 
a society, I was not surprised at what 
has followed. The sogiety sent a mis- 
sionary to the town of Yang-chow, not 
far from Nankin ; an outrage occurred ; 
the mob rose and great violence was 
committed. Then, in the usual course 
of things, a naval force was sent for and 
came; and after some little remonstrance 
the Chinese, as soon as they saw there 
was an effective force, gave way. I 
found it also stated, that when the consul 
came with the naval force the people re- 
ceived it willingly, and it produced a 
very good effect, but it produced that 
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effect not on account of any feeling for 
the missionary, but because a great 
many dollars were spent in the town by 
the crews. Now, what I wish to ask is,— 
what right have we to be sending inland 
missions to China—what right have we 
to be trying to convert the Chinese in the 
middle of their country? It is well 
known that we cannot stand such a 
mode of proceeding in our own towns. 
If a preacher goes to Birmingham and 
— his notions about Roman 
atholicism or Protestantism, we all 
know what happens. First of all a mob 
breaks the windows, then they break 
each other’s heads, the police and mili- 
tary are thereupon called in, and after a 
great deal of noise the two parties retire 
with their heads broken and their 
Christianity very much impaired. If 
that happens among a population so in- 
tellectual and so sensible that we call 
upon them to decide upon all questions 
of State policy and religion, what can be 
expected from such people as the in- 
habitants of Yang-chow? Why, of 
course they cannot stand what they re- 
gard as such a provocation, and they rise 
up and are furious. They must have 
remembered, too, what happened in their 
country twenty years ago. They were 
then visited by an adventurer calling 
himself a ‘‘ Followerof Jesus,’’ who raised 
a great mob, entered their towns by 
force, and killed men, women, and chil- 
dren in the most cruel manner. When 
I was at the Admiralty I saw many 
officers, who gave me an account of the 
state of the districts in China which had 
been overrun by these so-called Followers 
of Jesus, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more horrible. It is no 
wonder that when these people found 
that there was again among them a set 
of foreigners calling themselves by the 
same name, they should become excited ; 
and I say it is most unjust and unfair 
that the English naval power should be 
employed to support them. I find no 
fault with the despatch of my noble 
Friend the present Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, or with the despatch of 
Lord Stanley, except that they do not 
far enough: but I believe that we ought 
to adopt some more effectual measure in 
order to put a stop to these outbreaks. 
The English Minister and the French 
Minister insist on our treaty rights, and 
I believe it is more the wish of the 
French than of the English Minister 
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that certain rights should be given to 
missionaries. e Chinese Minister, on 
the other hand, remonstrated that such 

roceedings would be productive of great 

isturbance of the publie peace and of 
much misery. In fact, the papers repre- 
sented him as using a very good argu- 
ment. Whether he really used it I can- 
—_ say, but he is reported to have 
said— 


Missionaries 


“ Here are you, the representatives of the most 
powerful and wisest nations in the world. You 
have come here as friends in everything else, but 
you differ in your Christianity. Now, as you are 
so wise and such good friends, why could you not 
settle among yourselves which is the true form of 
Christianity before you distract our country with 
your rivalry ?” 


It appears to me that the disciple of 
Confucius has in that way put a question 
to which it would be very difficult for 
either the English Minister or the French 
Minister to give a satisfactory answer. I 
have a decided objection to this system 
of supporting missionaries in the interior 
of China. I object to it because it is 
unfair to the Chinese, and I object to it 
because it places the commanders of our 
naval force in a most unfavourable posi- 
tion. Their business is to look after 
pirates, but a missionary is insulted, and, 
pending satisfaction from Pekin, they are 
pressed to use their Armstrong guns and 
fire on the people, as the only way of saving 
the life or the property of the missionary. 
Now, a young officer thinks nothing of 
taking a Chinese town with a gun boat. 
He is delighted with the task ; with fifty 
or sixty men he will take any Chinese 
town ; next the dispute has to be referred 
to the Government at Pekin. But these 
proceedings are calculated to break upour 
friendly relations with China, and those 
relations surely ought not to be allowed 
to depend on the discretion of a mis- 
sionary or on the patience of a mob. 
My noble Friends, now in Office, wish to 
reduce the navy in China. Now, if you 
reduce your navy you must reduce your 
missionaries, for every missionary almost 
requires a gunboat. The fact is, we are 
propagating Christianity with gunboats; 
for the authorities of inland towns know 
perfectly well that if they get into 
trouble with the missionary a gunboat 
will soon come up. In pursuing a course 
towards a weak country which we could 
not possibly take towards a more power- 
ful one, it seems to me we are entirely 
wrong. The Chinese, it appears from 
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these Papers, dislike the French mis- 


sionaries as much as they do the Eng- 
lish ; they turn the French missionaries 
out of the town, and they knock the 
English missionaries on the head ; so that 
there is perfect religious equality. It is 
true we desire to advance Christianity 
in China: but my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Clarendon) is quite right in say- 
ing that Christianity can only go in the 
wake of civilization and progress. It is 
true you may easily get a certain class 
of Chinese to be converts to Christianity ; 
there are plenty of Chinese who will be 
converts to anything in the shape of 
dollars; but really to make China a 
Christian country must be a work of 
time, and the way in which we are pro- 
ceeding is not the way to doit. Why, 
what is the example we set? Suppose 
a Chinaman asks what effect this new 
religion has upon the people, and goes 
to Shanghai to see, what does he be- 
hold? Naval and civil officers who are 
acquainted with all the chief ports in 
Europe, America, and Asia inform me 
that, though seaport towns are not 
usually very moral places, there is no 


such sink of iniquity as Shanghai. And 
yet you expect that, having seen your 


example, and how you force Christianity 
on by gunboats and Armstrong guns, 
the Chinese will embrace Christianity! 
We ought, I contend, to recall these in- 
land missionaries. My noble Friend, I 
am aware, is not responsible, for he 
gives very good advice ; but that is one 
of those things which are readily given 
and hardly ever taken, and the mission- 
aries do not take it. A missionary, in- 
deed, must be an enthusiast; if he is 
not an enthusiast, he is probably a 
rogue. Noman would go and live up 
one of those rivers and preach Chris- 
tianity unless he were an enthusiast, and 
being an enthusiast he is the more dan- 
gerous. Now, I am anxious to know 
what chance we have of reducing these 
missions, or, at least, of not allowing 
them to go still further up the country. 
They have already got as far as Yang- 
chow, and I am afraid they will go 
further up the country unless they are 
stopped, and the further they go the 
more it will be prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of Christianity. It may, perhaps, 
be said that they go at their own peril; 
but this is not the fact, for if a riot 
occurs and a missionary injured or 
killed a naval force is called on to inter- 
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fere, unless Pekin is so close at hand as! suggested last year that in any new treaty 
to allow time for an appeal to the Chi-| to be negotiated with China there should 
nese Government. Nobody is so much! be an article empowering missionaries 
responsible for this mischief as the Lon- | to purchase lands and reside in the in- 
don Missionary Society, and that society terior. That was referred to a gentle- 
had much better send its missions to| man, whose knowledge and experience 
some other part of the world, and leave | of China may be relied upon (Sir Ruther- 
China unconverted, than pursue their! ford Alcock), and who pointed out that, 

resent course. He wished to know) in the first place, such a clause is unne- 
whether the Government would not adopt | cessary, since the right exists under the 
some more efficient and stringent mode | French treaty, and, in the next place, 
of dealing with these missionaries, either that it would be very inconsistent with 
by sending them out of the country, or! wisdom or prudence to insist upon it. 
by telling them that they should go no} My noble Friend has referred to one or 
further and imperil our friendly relations | two cases to show that it would be most 
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with China by their proceedings ? 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I feel 
much obliged to my noble Friend the 
noble Duke for having brought this ques- 
tion before your Lordships, for it is one 
of growing and pressing interest, and it 
is right that the public should know 
exact 
ment, and how far we propose to deal 
with the present most unsatisfactory 
state of things. A blue book upon China, 
not being very attractive, I dare say 
very few of your Lordships have read 


y what is the policy of the Govern- | 


unsafe to extend missionary establish- 
ments in that country. The fact is 
quite plain that, not only the authorities 
| and influential persons, but the whole 
| population of China are adverse to the 
spread of missionary establishments. 
It is not only most dangerous for the 
missionaries themselves, but it is much 
|to be condemned with respect to the 
| Government and people of the country. 
| The course of things is exactly what my 
noble Friend has described. An outrage 


| occurs, life is jeopardized, blood is shed, 





the Papers which have lately been laid | Property is sacrificed, an appeal is made 
on the table, and probably the general | t the nearest consul, who straightway 


public know still less on the subject than calls to his aid the nearest naval com- 
your Lordships. The interpellation, Mander, and oo go up to exact 
therefore, of my noble Friend is likely | reparation. e consequence is that 
to prove useful, by enabling me to draw | We never know what tidings the next 
the attention of your Lordships and of ™ail may bring us, and we are always 
the public to some passages in the Papers | 00 the brink of a war, not on account of 
which have been recently presented. I | the violation of any British rights, of 
cannot quite agree with the alternative any insult to the English Government or 
proposition put by my noble Friend, | flag, or of any injury done to commerce, 
that a missionary must be either an | but on account of the protection of good 
enthusiast or a rogue. That, I think, is | but imprudent men, who cannot or will 
rather too strong. I cannot help ad- | not perceive the natural consequences of 
miring the spirit which animates mis- their own acts. This is a situation of 
sionaries, and the fearless zeal which | @4Mairswhich certainly ought to be altered, 


animates them in the propagation of | 224 I will call your Lordships’ attention 


religious truth. At the same time, I | to one of the most recent Instructions 


admit that that zeal often leads them to 
incur most unnecessary dangers, and 
creates a state of ill feeling, riot, and 
bloodshed such as ministers of peace and 
good-will among men should be the last 
to create, or to be responsible for. In 
truth the missionaries require to be pro- 
tected against themselves, and should 
be induced not to prosecute their labours 
in localities in the interior of the country, 
where no consul resides, and where an 
appeal to the authorities for protection 
against a fanatical mob is likely to be un- 
availing. The London Missionary Society 


with reference to the employment of 
boats, which was sent to Sir Ruther- 
ord Alcock on the 28th of January— 


| You will have seen by my despatches of the 
) 30th of December and of the 13th and 14th of 
January that Her Majesty’s Government attach 
| the greatest importance to this point ; and I have 
accordingly to instruct you to explain to Her 
~~ Consuls that the special purposes for 
which Her Majesty’s ships of war are stationed in 
the ports of China, and employed on the coasts, 
are to protect the floating commerce of British 
subjects against piratical attacks in Chinese 
waters, to support Her Majesty’s Consuls in 
maintaining order and discipline among the crews 
of British vessels in the respective ports and in 
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eases of great emergency; to protect the lives 
and properties of British subjects if placed in peril 
by wanton attacks directed against them. either 
on the part of local authorities or by an uncon- 
trolled popular movement. As regard this last 
point, Her Majesty’s Consuls must constantly 
bear in mind that the interference of naval force, 
either on their representation or on the part of 
naval officers acting on their own estimation of 
facts before them, will alone receive the subse- 
quent approval of Her Majesty’s Government 
when it is clearly shown that without such in- 
terference the lives and properties of British sub- 
jects would, in all probability, have been sacri- 
ficed ; and even in such a case Her Majesty’s 
Government will expect to learn that the alterna- 
tive of receiving them on board ship, and so ex- 
tricating them from threatened danger, was not 
available. Beyond this the circumstances of the 
case must be of a very peculiar nature which 
would be held by Her Majesty’s Government to 
justify a recourse to force. Ter Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot leave with Her Majesty’s Con- 
suls or Naval Officers to determine for themselves 
what redress or reparation for wrong done to 
British subjects is due, or by what means it should 
be enforced. They cannot allow them to deter- 
mine whether coercion is to be applied by blockade, 
by reprisals, by landing armed parties, or by acts 
of even a more hostile character. All such pro- 
ceedings bear more or less the character of acts 
of war, and Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
delegate to Her Majesty’s servants in foreign 
countries the power of involving their own country 
in war.”—(No. 2, 1864; No. 24.) 


Those instructions will be rigidly ad- 
hered to by the Government, and the 
Admiralty have sent similar directions 
to all the naval officers in command, not 
only in China but in different parts of 
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the world. With regard to reducing the 
number of missionaries, my noble Friend | 
must be aware that the Government is | 
not precisely responsible in that matter, 
and that if missionaries chose to go or | 
stay there our power of evicting them | 
from China is small. My noble Friend | 
having passed severe strictures on the | 
London Missionary Society, I would call | 
his attention to a letter dated the 5th of | 
February, which was received from that | 
society, and which I must say is a very | 
proper one on their part, and evinces a | 
disposition to co-operate with us, or, at | 
all events, not to embarrass affairs. The 
latter part of it reads thus— 

“The directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety would be glad to ascertain from your Lord- 
ship the views which Her Majesty’s Government 
now hold of the range within which, according to 
existing treaties, missionaries in general may 
freely move. Because, while the opportunities 
for their usefulness have grown great and nu- 
merous, the directors are anxious that the opera- 
tions of the missionaries of the London Mission- 
ary Society shall be so conducted as in no way 
to embarrass Her Majesty’s Government, or even 
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inadvertently to i the relations between 
the two Empires. That is the only ground on 
which they would venture to trouble your Lord- 
ship in the matter,” 


That letter evinces no disposition to em- 
barrass the Government, but, on the con- 
trary, evinces some of the spirit which 
my noble Friend is desirous to evoke. 
The society also asked what interpreta- 
tion I should put on our treaty rights, 
and I had a reply sent in these terms— 


“Lord Clarendon is not prepared to place any 
abstract construction on those treaty provisions. 
So much must always depend on the circumstances 
under which, and the grounds on which, treaty 
privileges are claimed, that specifically to define 
the practical extent of any such privileges would 
be more likely to mislead than serve as a sure 
guide for action. Lord Clarendon considers that 
in all cases of a doubtful nature, where a British 
missionary desires to receive counsel or directions, 
his safest course would be to apply to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Peking, and be guided by his 
advice. This course is more particularly to be 
recommended at the present time, inasmuch as 
it is clear that a strong feeling prevails among 
the authorities and people of China against the 
establishment of mission-stations in the interior 
of the country ; and it would be highly impru- 
dent in missionaries to persist in disregarding the 
opposition either of the Chinese authorities or 
people, and braving their animosity, however un- 
justifiable or misplaced. It is impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to protect a missionary 
establishment in places where no consular autho- 
rity is at hand to require the local authorities to 
exert themselves in its defence; and it is no less 
impossible to suppose that the feelings of Parlia- 
ment would be enlisted in favour of measures of 
coercion to avenge a wrong done to missionaries, 
which, even if they did not end in war, would, for 
a time, at least, paralyze British trade, and might 
be open to much question in point of justice as 
between country and country. The London Mis- 
sionary Society can, in Lord Clarendon’s opinion, 
render no better service to their missionaries 
than by inculeating on them circumspection in 
regard to their own conduct, and the utmost con- 
sideration for the feelings and character of the 
people among whom they dwell. The missionaries 
will do well to follow in the wake of trade when 
the people have learnt to see in it material ad- 
vantage to themselves, rather than seek to lead 
the way in opening up new locations. In the 
former case they will find people prepared to re- 
ceive and listen to their instructions ; but in the 
latter there is too much reason to believe that 
their proffered instruction will be rejected, and 
their persons exposed to indignity, and even 
danger.” 


I have now stated the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Government propose in future 


in China. 


| to observe, and I trust that the advice 


I ventured to give to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, coupled with the dispo- 
sition they have manifested to avoid em- 
barrassment to the Government, will be 
sufficient to prevent further difficulty. 
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Tf, however, it should turn out other- 
wise, the fault will not rest with the 
Government. 

Tue Bisnor or ST. DAVID’S said, 
that to a certain extent he agreed with 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) 
—namely, to the extent that the pro- 
ceedings to which he had referred were 
not at all calculated to promote the in- 
terests either of Christianity or of Eng- 
land in China ; but he thought the nobl 
Duke had proceeded on a hasty assump- 
tion in one part of his speech. He (the 
Bishop of St. David’s) could not admit 
that there existed among the Chinese 
population so general an aversion from 
the Christian religion, and so general a 
spirit of resistance to all attempts to 
prop ate it, as the noble Duke had de- 
scribed. Unless he (the Bishop of St. 
David’s) was greatly mistaken, and un- 
less a bulky volume which he read some 
time was a tissue of fictions, there 
existed in China a flourishing Roman 
Catholic mission with a large number of 
converts, who lived very peaceably, and 
who, though they were continually ex- 


tending their religion, met with no resist- 
ance, and excited no popular tumult. 
If so, he would appeal to the noble 


Duke whether it was not natural that 
the professors of what they believed to 
be a purer kind of Christianity should 
feel a generous and noble spirit of 
emulation, and desire to gain similar 
conquests for the Protestant Faith? It 
oretes to him that there was a very 
clear and broad line of distinction to be 
drawn in this matter, and which, as he 
understood, had been observed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. We ought not, 
he thought, to attempt to impose any 
positive restraint on missionary efforts 
either in China or in any other part 
of the world. There were persons who 
were convinced that it was their duty, 
in obedience to our Lord’s plain pre- 
cepts, to preach the Gospel to all nations, 
and they were ready to make every sa- 
crifice to that object; and, instead of 
being subjected to any restraint they 
should be simply given to understand 
that they must proceed at their own 
risk, that the Government should 
say was, ‘If you choose to make the 
attempt you must make it at your own 
risk ; you must not expect that you will 
be able to call in the secular arm to en- 
force or supply any deficiency in your 
missionary efforts.” The missionaries, 
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and still more the society to which 
reference had been made, had, in his 
opinion, incurred a serious responsibi- 
lity, and, if A Sag! of something 
worse than a mistake, were at any rate 
guilty of a very mischievous mistake if 
they had so misapprehended the proper 
field of their exertions as to excite the 
hostile passions and violence of a Chinese 
mob. He did not believe this could be 
in any case necessary for their purpose, 
but, on the contrary, that it must tend 
'to defeat the object they had in view. 
He believed that with prudence and 
common sense it would always be found 
—s to save the British Government 
‘from the necessity of interference in 
such cases without at all neglecting, 
but, on the contrary, promoting ah 
better than they now did, the work of 
the propagation of the Gospel. 

Tue Bishop or PETERBOROUGH 
said, he rose to ask for an explanation of 
one or two expressions that had fallen 
from the noble Duke and the noble Earl, 
affecting, as it seemed to him, the po- 
sition of all missionary societies and of 
all missionaries labouring in the less 
civilized parts of the world. The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset) had given 
a piece of advice to missionaries which 
he thought no missionary would accept— 
namely, to leave some particular parts of 
the world unconverted, or flee from at- 
tempts to convert them, because, forsooth, 
these attempts might prejudice the inter- 
ests of British trade. The youngest and 
least zealous of missionaries would prob- 
ably reply that, important as were the in- 
terests of British trade, there was some- 
thing in his eyes more sacred even than 
that sacred opium trade for which Great 
Britain once thought it worth while to 
|wage war—namely, obedience to the 
command of his Master to go forth and 
seek to convey the Gospel to every living 
soul, at whatever risk to himself or 
others. It was hardly generous for one 
in the safe security of their Lordships’ 
House to taunt a man who voluntarily 
took his own life in his hand in encoun- 
tering barbarians with imperilling the 
interest of English trade, for, whatever 
else he imperilled he had first imperilled 
his own life. He would like to learn 
what course the noble Duke would take 
with rebellious missionaries who might 
refuse to take his advice. Would the 
noble Duke, who was anxious for strin- 
gent measures, propose to save a Chinese 
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mob the trouble of executing or expa- 
triating the missionary, or would he, as 
a member of a Christian Legislature, 
maintain that by becoming a missionary 
he lost the rights of British citizenship, 
which he would retain if he became a 
trader? English subjects, as he under- 
stood, possessed rights under treaty, 
and provided they did not transgress the 
limits imposed by the treaty they were 
equally entitled to protection, whether 
they sold cotton or Bibles. It was surely 
unworthy of a Christian nation to say 
that if its subjects engaged in any trade, 
however demoralizing, they should be 
protected from the least infraction of 
their rights, or from the least insult, by 
all the might of Great Britain ; but that, 
if they became missionaries and happened 
to displease the susceptibilities of the 
Chinese, they should be left to their fate, 
or saved from the mob by a forcible ex- 

atriation. He admitted, on the other 

and, that it was not desirable, for the 
sake of the missionaries themselves, that 
they should go out with an army at their 
back, for that would make them reckless, 
unspiritual, and untrue to the spirit of 
their Master. It was one thing, how- 
ever, to say what a missionary ought to 
do for the sake of the cause of missions, 
and quite another thing to say what 
treatment he should receive at the hands 
of his own Government, which was surely 
bound to maintain the rights of its citi- 
zens, whether missionaries or traders. 
He protested against the doctrine ap- 
parently laid down by more than one 
speaker that, because a man was a mis- 
sionary, he was, therefore, to be deprived 
of his rights as a British subject. The 
noble Duke had advocated stringent 
measures towards troublesome mission- 
aries, but had such a course been always 
and successfully pursued ; had mission- 
aries been always prevented from be- 
coming ‘‘troublesome,” neither the noble 
Duke nor himself would have been Chris- 
tians at the present day. The noble Earl, 
the Foreign Secretary, had advised the 
missionaries to “follow in the wake of 
trade.”” Perhaps the noble Earl would 
mention the kind of trade in whose wake 
they were to follow? There happened 
to be trades carried on by British sub- 
jects, and protected with a high hand by 
the Government, which would make a 
most unhappy preliminary to the preach- 
ing of the missionary. Were they to 
“follow in the wake” of the opium 
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trade, or to wait until the beneficient in- 
fluence of fire-water had seepeees the 
minds of the barbarians whom the 
were teaching, or were they to wait until 
the British traders had inoculated them 
with all their vices before they com- 
menced teaching them the Gospel? In- 
stead of waiting for this the missionary 
felt that he had a duty imposed on him 
by a higher Master to go forth and 
wary e Gospel. He did not de- 
end the indiscretions of any mission- 
ary or society, but he earnestly trusted 
that he had misunderstood what had 
been said, and that it was not the 
notion of the noble Duke that the strong 
hand of Government should be used to 
suppress missionary exertion, nor that 
of the noble Earl that the missionary 
was to go nowhere until preceded by the 
British trader. 

Eart GREY: I entirely agree with 
the right rev. Prelate that it would be 
most ee to lay down a rule that 
one principle should be acted upon with 
regard to the protection of missionaries 
and another principle with regard to the 
protection of traders. Both should cer- 
tainly be treated alike. But the truth 
is that in neither case does the country 
stand with a clear conscience. The fact 
is that we have abused our superior 
force, and at one time forced on the 
Chinese the opium trade in a manner 
contrary to every principle of justice: we 
have also protected the abominable 
coolie trade, and under the shelter of 
our power we have allowed our mer- 
chants constantly and deliberately to 
infringe the laws of China, and to carry 
on smuggling and other practices, as 
well as to force their trade on the 
Chinese in a most unjustifiable manner. 
The simple rule that ought to be ap- 
plied, both to trade and to missions, is 
that we ought not to attempt to protect 
English subjects if they choose at their 
own risk to carry their operations into 
places where they are likely to provoke 
riot or hostility. There are certain ports 
in China where our consuls can exercise 
authority, though that authority only 
extends to British subjects; but it is one 
thing to protect traders at the treaty 
ports, and it is a totally different thing to 
say every adventurer or smuggler who 
may go into the interior and there get 
into a quarrel with the authorities or 
the mob may appeal to an English gun- 
boat for protection. Such appeals are 
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far too often made. I respect, admire, 


and revere those missionaries who go 
into barbarous and hostile countries and 
endeavour to diffuse the great principles 
of Christianity; but if by their own over 
zeal they incur rar in remote parts I 
would not protect them. Other people, 
we must remember, have feeli as 
well as ourselves. Suppose the Chinese, 
believing Christianity to be a great de- 
lusion and imposture, were to organize 
missions to convert us, were to establish 
missions at Wapping or at Birmingham, 
and other habs. towns, and were 
publicly to preach against Christianity, 
would there not be a probability of dis- 
turbances? Well, should we think it 
fair and reasonable, if China were a 
more powerful nation than ourselves, 
that some collision having taken place, 
a Chinese force should come and threaten 
to destroy the town unless full compen- 
sation and reparation were made for in- 
sults alleged to have been inflicted on 
their missionaries, and further insisting 
upon our putting up an inscription say- 
ing that we had Vee properly punished ? 
Yet that is just what we have been 
doing. What should we think of such 
a course of proceeding? The first prin- 
ciples of Christianity 1s to do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us; but 
have we acted on that principle in our 
dealings with the Chinese? I maintain 
that the system of supporting missions 
in China or elsewhere by force is entirely 
wrong, and I am glad, therefore, that 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) 
has brought the subject before us. No- 
body can be more anxious for the suc- 
cess of the missionaries than I am; but 
I am certain that in relying on an appeal 
to force when their own imprudence has 
brought them into difficulties, they are 
doing more harm than good to the cause 
of Christianity. The instructions which 
the Government have sent out might, I 
think, have been a little stronger; but 
they lay down a wise rule, which more 


than twenty years ago, when I held 
Office, I had the honour of enunciating 
with re to China— namely, that 


there should no appeal to force or re- 
.course to arms without the express au- 
thority of the Queen. I remember that 
when an expedition went up the Canton 


w 
river I consulted the Duke of” Wellington, 
and he was most indignant, fully con- 
curing with me as to the impropriety 
of our troops being used in that manner. 
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I accordingly sent out imperative orders 
that nothing of the kind should happen 

in, and in order to ensure obedience, 
I so reduced the forces at the station as 
to render any such expedition impossible. 
The most satisfactory statement made 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Clarendon) 
was his intention to reduce the number 
of gunboats, for such is the pressure of 
British influence that if a strong naval 
force, is at hand it is extremely likely 
to be used; while, on the other hand, if 
we have not enough gunboats to bully 
the Chinese, both merchants and mis- 
sionaries will show greater prudence, 
discretion, and fairness than if they saw 
themselves supported by a _ powerful 
force. I will only add that this discus- 
sion has shown the advantage of the 
rule that Questions likely to lead to dis- 
cussion should not be brought forward 
without being placed on the Paper. 
There can be no objection to a Ques- 
tion on a mere matter of fact being 
proposed without notice ; but if a Ques- 
tion requires a single preliminary ob- 
servations or explanation notice of it 
should be given. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he — almost entirely with the right 
rev. Prelate(the Bishop of Petseberengh). 
He had only risen, therefore, to state 
that those who had occasioned this fuss 
were a small independent body of men, 
acting under no central authority, and in 
no way connected with the great mis- 
sionary societies of England, such as the 
Church Missionary, London Missionary, 
Wesleyan, or Baptist Societies; those 
great societies, which conducted their 

roceedings with the greatest zeal and 
judgment, should, therefore, be exone- 
rated from the charge which had been 
justly brought against that small inde- 
pendent body. 


CRIME (IRELAND). 
ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 


Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
rose to move an Address for Copies of 
Correspondence between the Government 
and Magistrates of Tipperary relating to 
ejectments at Ballycohey, and Returns of 

imes furnished to the Judges of As- 
size by the Constabulary in each County 
in Ireland. The noble Marquess, hav- 
ing detailed the particulars of the dread- 

occurrence at Ballycohey, when Mr. 
Scully, the landlord, having proceeeded 
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with civil assistants, escorted by police, 
to serve notices of ejectment on his ten- 
ants, was suddenly fired upon from a 
farmhouse, whereby two of the constabu- 
lary were killed, and four others of the 
party, including Mr. Scully himself, were 
wounded, proceeded to comment severely 
upon the conduct of the stipendiary ma- 
gistrate in sending so small an escort of | 
constabulary. Considering the character 

of Mr. Scully, the notoriety of the in- | 
tended proceedings, and the known de- | 
termination of the peasantry to resist, | 
the insufficiency of the escort was calcu- | 
lated to provoke rather than ward off an | 
attack. In contrast with the conduct ‘of | 
the magistrate in this case, he would re- | 
fer to what was done in another case, | 
when the magistrate not only gave an | 
escort of sixty police, but accompanied 
them himself; the consequence being 
that no disturbance took place, and the 
law was vindicated, without bloodshed. 
He thought a case of greater indiscretion 
on the part of a stipendiary magistrate 
than the conduct which led to the attack 
on Mr. Scully and party never occurred. 
When the outrage was reported at Dub- 
lin Castle, rewards were offered, and ad- 
ditional police were sent down ; but after 
a short time they were withdrawn, and | 
there soon followed two other murders; 
one of a gentleman who was killed near 
his own house because of the decision he 
had given in an arbitration about a 
right of way, and the other of a man 
named Tracey, who was murdered on 
the highway. Since he had first given 
notice on this matter he had felt it to be 
his duty to move for another Return, 
because the state of Ireland presented 
the most lamentable condition as re- 
garded crime that had been known for 
years. It was almost impossible to take 
up a newspaper without meeting with | 
the record of some fresh outrage, and in | 
very few, if any, instances did the per- 
petrators appear to be brought to jus- 
tice. Their Lordships had probably all 
read of the outrage committed at Mullin- 
gar quite recently, in which a station- 
master was the victim. The dispropor- 
tion of convictions to the number of 
crimes committed had lately been made 
the subject of official comment both in 
Meath and Tipperary. The want of re- 
spect for the law appeared to be confined 
to no particular county and to no par- 
ticular locality, and it was therefore very 
necessary that steps should be taken to 
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enforce the law. He could not hel 
thinking that some of the opinions wit 
regard to the land question expressed in 
certain high quarters had been attended 
with the most unfortunate effect. As an 
instance of the carelessness which cha- 
racterized some of the remarks made 
upon this subject, he alluded to the cir- 
cumstance that, at the late election, for 
Mallow a legal functionary promised the 
mob that the land question should be 
‘immediately and satisfactorily settled” 
in the present Parliament. Such state- 
ments could hardly be too strongly de- 
precated, especially when they remem- 
bered what was the nature of a “ satis- 
factory settlement’? as viewed by the 
lower classes in Ireland. 


Moved, That an humble address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copies of the correspondence 
between the Irish Government and the stipendiary 
magistrate of Tipperary upon the aid to be given 
to the landlord of Ballycohey to enable him to 
serve certain notices upon his tenants, and upon 
the subsequent placing and the speedy withdrawal 
of extra police upon the townland of Ballycohey ; 
also of any correspondence between the Govern- 
ment and the lieutenant and the magistrates of 
the county of Tipperary on the same subject: 
Also, to move for, Copies of the returns of crime 
furnished to the Judge of Assize by the consta- 
bulary of each county in Ireland, and of the cri- 
minal calendar of each such Assize.—({ The Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 


Lorp DUFFERIN: In reply to the 
observations of the noble Marquess, or 
rather in reply to his Motion, I can only 
state that, inasmuch as the correspond- 
ence which has arisen out of the unhappy 
events to which he has called your Lord- 
ships’ attention is not completed, I do 
not think that it would be advisable to 
lay the Papers upon the table of the 
House. At the same time it is right I 
should state that, after due investigation, 
into all the circumstances of the case, 
it has appeared to the Government of 
Ireland that Mr. De Gernon, to whom 
my noble Friend has alluded as the 
stipendiary magistrate, certainly did mis- 
interpret the letter of his instructions, 
inasmuch as he did not communicate the 
letter concerning the removal of the 
police to all the magistrates of the dis- 
trict. It is a fact that he merely com- 
municated that letter to two or three 
gentlemen who happened to have been 
assembled on that day, and in so doing 
he certainly failed to comply with the 
instructions he had beens | In conse- 
quence of this a very natural feeling of 
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dissatisfaction has arisen against him in 
the minds of the magistrates of the dis- 
trict, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
has thought it desirable to remove Mr. 
De Gernon from that neighbourhood. 
But, on the other hand, I think it fair to 
Mr. De Gernon to inform my noble 
Friend that he has been misinformed. 
When Mr. Scully applied for personal 
protection, Mr. De Gernon hesitated to 
give the protection asked for. I believe the 
grounds upon which he refused the pro- 
tection could not be sustained, and the 
protection was afforded at the instance 
of the Government of the day in Ireland. 
As these matters, together with all the 
proceedings connected with them, oc- 
curred under the Administration of the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Abercorn) I do not propose to follow 
my noble Friend into the particulars to 
which he has referred ; but I cannot sit 
down without observing how deep must 
be the humiliation of every one con- 
nected with Ireland on witnessing that 
country become the theatre of outrages 
from which for almost fifteen years she 
has been comparatively free. But, on 
the other hand, it is consolatory to notice 
that these offences appear to be very 
much localized, and to be confined to 
this particular district. I need scarcely 
say that the Government are fully alive 
to the exigencies of the situation, and 
that they will use all the means in 
their power to make law and justice 
respected. 

THe Duxe or ABERCORN: I shall, 
my Lords, only say a few words upon 
this Motion, as I am placed at some dis- 
advantage, owing to the absence of my 
noble Friend Lord Mayo, who is now in 
India, and therefore have not had the 
benefit of a consultation with him. But 
I think I am in possession of some in- 
formation which will considerably modify 
some of the remarks made by the noble 
Marquess. As far as I understand him, 
the two points to which he principally 
refers are, first, the action of Mr. De 
Gernon in giving Mr. Scully insufficient 
support in serving the notices of eject- 
ment; and secondly, the subsequent with- 
drawal of the extra police by the Go- 
vernment. Now, with the appointment 
of Mr. De Gernon we had nothing to do. 
He was appointed by a Liberal Govern- 
ment. e found him in Tipperary, and 
we left him there. I must, however, add 
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that all I had heard, up to the time of 
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this outrage, of Mr. De Gernon was to 
his advantage, and in especial that he 
had done good service during the time 
of the Fenian insurrection. ‘The noble 
Marquess is right in saying that Lord 
Mayo granted protection to Mr. Scull 
in consequence of the danger whic 
would probably attend his visit to Bally- 
cohey ; but the circumstances themselves 
are rather different from those stated by 
the noble Marquess. It appears that, on 
the day of this outrage, Mr. Scully pro- 
ceeded with an escort of six policemen 
to inspect the lands at Ballycohey, and 
also with some intention, not very fully 
expressed to the officials, of serving no- 
tices of ejectment on some of the tenants. 
The report made by Mr. De Gernon 
states that Mr. Scully availed himself of 
the escort granted for his personal safety 
for the purpose of serving notices preli- 
minary to an ejectment, and that he per- 
sisted in so doing in spite of the warning 
iven him by the constable in charge of 
the escort, who informed him, when the 
conduct of Mr. Scully had collected a 
very large crowd of people, that the 
force at his command was insufficient 
for his protection. Mr. Scully notwith- 
standing entered a farm yard, for the 
purpose of serving a notice, when a fire 
was opened upon his party from the roof 
and walls of the building. It is evident, 
therefore, that the outrage arose from 
the rash and precipitate course adopted 
by Mr. Scully, who persisted in servin, 
the notices in spite of the wishes an 
representations of the police. I think, 
therefore, no blame can be attached to 
the late Government in the matter. As 
the noble Marquess said, on hearing of 
the outrage they sent additional police, 
who remained there until they were 
withdrawn in consequence of the repre- 
sentation of the magistrates. The noble 
Marquess alluded to a letter from the 
Castle. It was written by the gallant 
ntleman who then filled the office of 
nder Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and I need hardly say that there was no 
more experienced or more able public 
servant than Sir Thomas Larcom in any 
Department of the public service. On re- 
ceiving the communication from the ma- 
gistrates the Government had no reason 
to think there was any dissent from it. 
Indeed, it was not for five months after- 
wards and two months from the time the 
late Government left Office the meeting 
was held at which it was stated that 
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there had been dissent on the part of 
some of the magistrates. In justice to 
Mr. De Gernon, I must say that I think 


be regarded as an ex post facto one. The 


noble Marquess has alluded to other M 
outrages which have taken place ; but | 
as these have occurred since the late } 


Government left Office we cannot be held 
responsible. I must, however, remark 
that I think it is a great stretch of ima- 
gination to suppose that the withdrawal 
of half-a-dozen policemen could have any 
effect whatever in leading to outrages at | 
a distance of twenty miles from the place 
where those policemen had been sta- 
tioned. Again, I think no one can ac- 
cuse the late Government of having 
condoned outrages or having failed to 
assert the law. I am sure that if the 
Papers for which the noble Marquess 
has moved were laid on the table of the 
House your Lordships would come to | 
the conclusion that the late Government | 
were not only justified in the course 
which they took, but that it was the 
only course they could have taken. 





| 


Eart GRANVILLE: As the noble | 
Duke has alluded to the course taken | 
by the late Government in respect of the 
repression of crime, I may observe that | 


| 


| 


| 


though the present Government are 
anxious to do all that can be justly ex- 
pected with a view to conciliating the 
feelings of the people of Ireland, that | 
does not at all diminish their determi- | 
nation to support the law, to put down 

crime, and to take every means to bring 

home punishment to offenders. In their 

efforts to improve the condition of Ire- ; 
land the Government look to the people | 
of Ireland to help them ; but I think the | 
Irish people must feel how much such | 
deplorable outrages as those which have 

been alluded to this evening must tend 

to create in the minds of the community | 
at large an indisposition rather than a| 
willingness to attend to their represen- 
tations. 


Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


The Duke of Abercorn 


{COMMONS} 
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the opinion stated at that meeting may | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 9th March, 1869. 


INUTES.] — New Memser Sworn — Henry 
James, esq., for Taunton. 

Serect Commitree—Registration of Voters, ap- 

inted, 
Surrirx—considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[March 8] reported. 

Wars anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£4,506,272, £3,900,000). 


| Pustic Bits—Ordered—Real Estate Intestacy,. 
| Ordered—-First Reading—Representative Peers 


(Scotland and Ireland) [41] ; Marine Mutiny *. 
First Reading—Civil Officers (Pensions) * [42]. 
Second Reading—Sale of Liquors on Sunday 

(Ireland) [29]. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS—NOMINATION DAYS. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. BRYDGES WILLYAMS said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the attention of the Select Commit- 
tee, appointed to inquire into the pre- 
sent modes of conducting Parliamentary 
and Municipal Elections, will be instructed 
to take into their consideration the ex- 
pediency of abolishing Nomination Days 
at Parliamentary Elections? - 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, it would 
be one of the objects of the Select Com- 
mittee to-inquire into the question of 
nomination days and the expediency of 
continuing personal nomination. 


GIBRALTAR CONVICT PRISON, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement 
contained in the Report on Prison Dis- 
cipline in the Colonies (1867-8), respect- 
ing the Imperial Convict Prison at Gib- 


| raltar—namely, that— 


“The building does not admit of separation. 
| The wards, when full, give only 176 cubic feet per 
head, the hammocks then almost touching. There 
are but fifteen separate or punishment cells for 
| the 800 prisoners. The water is very impure. 
The visitors have visited only eight times in five 
years ;” 


whether any enlargement or alteration 
of the Prison has since been effected ; 
and, if not, whether it is intended to 
continue such Prison as a place of de- 
tention for Convicts ? ’ 
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the statement in the Report on Prison 
mine gi in the Colonies (1867-8) con- 
veyed rather an erroneous impression 
with respect to Gibraltar. It would be 
quite true that if there were 800 pri- 
soners in the convict prison there would 
be only 176 cubic feet of air per head, 
but at the time at which the Report was 
made the maximum number of prisoners 
was only 390, and the average was 304. 
The number had now, however, been in- 
creased, and there were 525 prisoners. 
In the last Report made by the surgeon 
he stated that the health of the convicts 
was very good, only about 3 per cent being 
on the sick list. The water, no doubt, 
was very impure, which was the case ge- 
nerally at Gibraltar; but a Sanitary Com- 
mission had been sitting for some time, 
and they were now boring for water, not 
only for the use of the convict estab- 
lishment, but of Gibraltar generally. At 
the time the Report was made a very 
unsatisfactory account was given of the 
way in which the visitors discharged 
their duty, but new visitors had been 
appointed, who attended every day, and 
the last despatches received contained 
an expression of the Governor’s entire sa- 
tisfaction with the way they discharged 
their duties. There were no material 
alterations or enlargements made in 
the prison, because it had been intended 
two years ago to get rid of the convict 
establishment at Gibraltar; that project 
had been given up, and it had been felt 
that the Colonial Office had no proper 
staff at their disposal for the regulation 
of the establishment. It, therefore, would 
be handed over to the Home Office, and 
it would be their duty to consider the 
requirements of the present establish- 
ment and to make whatever alterations 
they considered necessary in the prison. 


IRELAND—THE FENIAN CONVICT 
MACKEY.—QUESTION. 


Sm THOMAS BATESON said, he 
rose to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether Captain Mackey, the 
Fenian convict, who is reported in the 
Freeman’s Journal, the organ of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland, to have received 
an unconditional pardon from Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Advisers, is the same indi- 
vidual who last year killed a police-con- 
stable at Cork, who attacked and set fire 
to a police barrack at Ballyknockbane 


{Marcu 9, 1869} 
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and seized the arms of the constabulary 
belonging to that station, who also at- 
tacked and rifled the Martello Tower at 
Fota in December 1867, and who was 
implicated in other outrages at Castle 
Martyr, Knockadoon, Kilmallock, Kil- 
cooley Wood, and elsewhere; whether 
the said Captain Mackey had, in 1866, 
been arrested by order of Lord Kimber- 
ley, under a Lord Lieutenant’s warrant, 
and had been discharged in the month 
of April following on his solemnly pledg- 
ing himself in writing not to return to 
the United Kingdom ; and, finally, whe- 
ther this man is the criminal who, for 
these repeated outrages, was, on the 
20th of March last, sentenced by the 
present Lord Chancellor to twelve years’ 
penal servitude—a sentence which the 
convict admitted to be a most just and 
lenient one ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, I am not aware that the Govern- 
ment has any organ, as the hon. Mem- 
ber has stated, in the Irish Press; but 
with regard to the Question of the hon. 
Baronet I can only say that the state- 
ments contained in it are substantially 
correct, with one exception, and that is 
the assumption that the prisoner Mackey 
has been discharged. The fact is that 
there has not been the slightest inten- 
tion of remitting the punishment in- 
flicted on Mackey, and the hon. Baronet 
will not find his name in the Return 
which has been already presented to the 
House. 

Cotone, STUART KNOX said, he 
wished to know when the Return will 
be in print ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he hoped it would be in a few 
days. 


SICK POOR ASYLUMS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, 
he wished to ask the President of the 
Poor Law Board, When the Return, or- 
dered on the 19th February, regarding 
the cost of Sick Poor Asylums in the 
Metropolis will be presented to the 
House ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
the part of the Return which related to 
the number of medical officers, their 
salaries, and the cost of medicine for 
the last three years could not be ob- 
tained without communicating with se- 
veral Boards of Guardians, and there- 
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fore there had been some delay in col- 
lecting that information. It would pro- 
bably be in the hands of Members next 
week. The other part of the Return he 
would endeavour to place in the hands 
of Members the day after to-morrow. 


INDIA—THE AMEER OF AFFGHANISTAN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BECKETT DENISON said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is true that 
the Indian Government have subsidized 
the Ameer of Affghanistan with money 
and arms; if so, whether the subsidy is 
to be an annual one, and what conditions 
are attached thereto ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, in reply, 
that, in compliance with a request for 
assistance from the Ameer of Affghanis- 
tan, the late Viceroy gave him a sum of 
six laes of rupees, and sanctioned the 
payment to him, somewhat later, of a 
like amount, the greater part of which 
had no doubt before this reached his 
treasury. The late Viceroy also sent 
him some muskets and ammunition. No 
formal conditions were attached to the 
gifts. They were intended as a pledge 
of good-will, and as the expression of a 
hope that a strong Government was 
about to be established in a long dis- 
tracted country. The words ‘ subsidy” 
and ‘‘subsidizing”’ were not appropriate 
to the circumstances. Sir John Lawrence 
never contemplated a subsidy, and the 
Government considered itself entirely un- 
fettered as té6 the amount and kind of 
assistance to be rendered to the Ameer. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
wished to ask, Whether it is intended 
to proceed with the Endowed Schools 
Bill on Monday next? He asked the 
Question because it had created a good 
deal of feeling in the country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that he hoped to proceed with it on 
Monday, when it stood for the first 
Order of the Day. 


PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER RECESS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
What arrangements are contemplated 
with regard to the Easter holidays? 

Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, in reply, that 
the arrangement as to the holidays, which 
he me would be agreeable to the 
House, was that on Tuesday, the 23rd, 
he should move the adjournment of the 
House to the Thursday in the following 
week. The answer just given by his 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Board of Education was substantially 
correct; but inasmuch as Monday would 
probably be the day on which the House 
of Lords would appoint a joint Commit- 
tee of both Houses to consider the ar- 
rangement of the business between the 
two Houses, it would be convenient if a 
similar proposition were made in that 
House on the same day, in which case 
he should move the postponement of the 
Orders of the Day till after that Motion 
was disposed of. 


REAL ESTATE INTESTACY BILL. 
LEAVE 


Mr. LOCKE KING said, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the better 
settling the Real Estates of Intestates, 
that the law which he proposed to alter 
was one which had its origin at a very 
early period of our history. The law to 
which he alluded was then found expe- 
dient with a view to sustain u great sys- 
tem of military organization, and subse- 
quently, when that was no longer re- 
quired, it was felt convenient to main- 
tain the law then in force in order to 
uphold a small body of great and power- 
ful territorial proprietors. No very great 
alteration was made in that law until 
after the confiscation of the lands of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
when, for the first time, land was al- 
lowed to be alienated by will, under 
certain conditions. When the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly introduced his Bill to 
make freehold estates assets for the 
payment of debts, he remarked that this 
country from being a feudal had come to 
be a great commercial country, and cer- 
tainly it was much more commercial 
now than it was then. Distinguished 
Law Officers of the Crown had frequently 
expressed their opinion that the transfer 
of Janded roperty ought to be as —_ 
as that of money in the funds, and he 
thought it was desirable that they should 
show their earnestness by assimilating 
the descent of real property as much 
as possible to that of personal pro- 
perty. He cared not whether they looked 
at that question from the point of view 













el 
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of the small holders or the great holders 
of land. If they looked at it from the 
int of view of the former, they would 
d that familiar as the small holders of 
the soil were with the law of personal 
roperty, they could scarcely be made to 
Believe that there was such an injustice 
in the law of real property that if they 
happened to die intestate all their land 
would go to only one of their sons; and 
when their attention was called to that 
injustice they almost universally made a 
will, in order that there might be a fair 
distribution of their property amon 
their children. But, on the other hand, 
there were cases where the dislike to 
make a will led persons of that class to 
postpone doing so till it was too late; 
and then, under the present state of the 
law, the injustice to which he had re- 
ferred resulted from their neglect. He 
had lately heard a case of this kind of 
very great hardship. A farmer possessed 
of several acres had an eldest son, who 
went away from his father’s home and 
led a very dissolute life. The second 
son conducted the farm with the father, 
and the father always told him that he 
intended to leave him the property, 
charging it with a certain sum for the 
diseclute son. The father, however, died 
suddenly ;without making a will; the 
property came to the eldest son, who 
took it as heir-at-law, and in course of 
about a year or so he squandered the 
whole of it; while the younger son was 
left entirely destitute. He would next 
look at the matter from the point of view 
of the great landholders, and he was 
edna g to say this was not a question 
which affected them to any great ex- 
tent, for they were not only conversant 
with the law themselves, but their at- 
torneys would tell them of the danger 
they ran in not making wills. But, 
further, their real estate was almost uni- 
versally settled, entailed, and tied up in 
such a way that it very rarely nappenes 
that their eldest sons took it as heirs- 
at-law without settlements. The great 


holders of land might therefore well as- | 


sent to that reasonable measure, which 
was asked for on behalf of the small 
owners of real property in this country ; 
and they ought not to resist such a 
change when it was in their case only a 
prejudice that was offended. It was said 
that he wished to introduce the French 
law into England ; but that was an en- 
tire mistake. He did not by any means 
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sunnere ie French law, which inter- 
fered wi e parent’s power of willing 
away his Property. In England there 
was a most fair and just law in re 
to personal property. When the hus- 
band being a father died intestate one- 
third of his personalty went to his widow 
and two-thirds to his children or next of 
kin. But in the case of freehold land, 
where there were sons and daughters, 
the whole went to the eldest son, and 
there was no provision whatever for the 
rest of the family. That was a state of 
things which it was impossible to call 
other than unfair and unjust. More- 
over the whole system was full of ano- 
malies. Long leaseholds, dating per- 
haps as far back as King James IL., 
7 for 10,000 years, which were as 
as freeholds, were treated by the 

w as personal estate ; but if the leases 
were leases for lives, then they de- 
scended as freehold estate. They had 
now a Government which was decidedly 
a Government of progress ; and the coun- 
try looked forward to its expressing an 
opinion on that Bill at the very earliest 
stage. Many Members of that Govern- 
ment had voted in favour of the Bill on 
previous occasions, and even the name 
of the present Solicitor General had ap- 
peared on the back of it. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had not 
only repeatedly voted {but spoken in its 
support most strongly. e therefore 
felt that the time had arrived when the 
Government must come forward and not 
refuse any longer to do an act of justice 
to the small ii of real property. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in his Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE congratu- 
lated the hon. Gentleman on the history 
he had given of his Bill, but in that 
history there were some omissions. On 
the last two occasions on which the hon. 
Gentleman brought forward that Bill, 
once in 1859 and again in 1866, he was 
defeated on a division in the first case 
by 271 against 76, and in the second by 
281 against 84, so that although he had 
made eight converts in seven years, he 
had increased by ten the number of 
those who resisted his proposal. Among 
the opponents of the Bill on a previous 
occasion was the Attorney General of 
that day (Sir Roundell Palmer), who 
felt so strongly on the matter that he 
came down to the House in his legal 
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arments and made a most telling speech 
m the front Treasury Bench against 
it. From the same Bench as was 
also made against the Bill by the present 
Prime Minister; and the measure was 
likewise opposed in 1859 by one of the 
wisest, most philosophical, and most 
moderate of statesmen, the late Sir 
George Lewis, who said its effect would 
be to extinguish that class of persons 
who were denominated as heirs—a 
pretty trenchant expression, especially 
from one so much accustomed to weigh 
all his words. And so little did the 
hon. Gentleman opposite trust his own 
arguments, that he appealed to the 
House ad misericordiam just to accept 
this Bill and then limit it to little 
properties of £1,000 or £2,000 value. 
The hon. Gentleman had that night 
given them a touching anecdote; he 
always gave them a touching anecdote. 
Last time it was the story of a young 
woman, now it was the story of a 
prodigal son. But his latest anecdote 
only yen that the old father was a 
stupid fellow for not making his will. 
Even if the hon. Gentleman’s Bill had 
been in force, that prodigal eldest son 
would have had half the property, and 
the small estate would have been cut 
into two. An infinite amount of distress 
would be caused by the splitting up of 
estates into plots of three or four acres. 
He had watched the results of such a 
system in Kent where it existed as gavel- 
kind, and should be very sorry to see it 
extended to England. The small pau- 
per proprietorships with joint rights so 
created, of which one owner might be in 
the union and another in America—he 
was speaking from books—were a simple 
nuisance, both to the community and to 
the unfortunate persons themselves. As 
he intended to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill, he would not say much more 
on the present occasion. He would 
simply remark that he did not oppose 
the measure from any feudal or senti- 
mental motive, but from a desire to pre- 
serve the security and money value 
which land at present possessed, but 
which would be much diminished in the 
event of the proposed change taking 
effect. 
Mr. STAPLETON said, he thought 
the House would make a great mistake 
if they were to pass the Bill. He en- 


tirely agreed with the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 


Mr. Beresford Hope 
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Beresford Hope), who opposed the mea- 


sure from a Conservative point of view, 
whereas he opposed it altogether from 
a Liberal point of view. The hon. 
Member for Surrey (Mr. Locke King), 
asked the House to change what he i - 
scribed as the most ancient law in this 
country, and his demand was based on 
a personal grievance. On the present 
occasion the hon. Member had only 
drawn attention to one grievance, but 
nine years ago he had alluded to a long 
string of grievances of a similar kind. 
He presumed, therefore, that the hon. 
Gentleman had on his notes a number 
of other grievances with which he had 
not troubled the House to-night. It was, 
however, incumbent on the hon. Gentle- 
man to demonstrate, first, that these 
grievances really resulted from the present 
state of the law ; and secondly, that they 
were so numerous as to warrant the great 
change he proposed in so important a 
law. He had, however, never done any- 
thing of the kind. The whole argument 
of the hon. Member laboured under this 
weakness—that he failed to show that 
the grievance complained of would not 
have existed just the same even if his 
Bill had been law. It was mere matter 
of conjecture to say that this man or 
that man would have made a will, for 
in many instances it would, no doubt, 
happen that he would not have made 
a will. The hon. Member had stated 
that the owners of small estates were 
ignorant of the law, and fancied that on 
their decease their estate would be di- 
vided like their personal property. Now, 
nothing could be more self-evidently 
wrong than such an assumption on the 
part of the hon. Member. These small 
estates were often the most ancient in 
the kingdom, and in the north of Eng- 
land there were freeholders whose pro- 
perty had descended from father to 
son for many generations. How, then, 
could the holder of such an estate, who 
had himself inherited to the exclusion 
of his younger brothers, be ignorant 
of the fact that his elder son would 
inherit it to the exclusion of his younger 
sons? If the present measure became 
law, the probability was that many 
— who now died intestate, would 

e put to the unnecessary trouble and 
expense of making wills. It must be 
also borne in mind that there would 
be grievances on the other side of the 
question. It would happen, for instance, 
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that the eldest son would naturally be 

ed as the successor to the estate, 
and would consequently be left without 
any other provision. His sisters might 
have had their portions, and his younger 
brothers their advancements, and yet 
if the old man should forget to make a 
will, the property would be divided into 
equal portions, and the eldest son would 
get no larger share of the property than 
the others. Indeed, the grievance would 
sometimes be intensified, because it might 
happen that while his younger brothers 
had been building up their fortunes else- 
where, the eldest son had been expend- 
ing all his energies in improving this 
very farm, nearly the whole of which 
would, under the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill, be taken away from him. But, 
even according to the hon. Member 
himself, the Bill would only bring about 
an infinitesimally small amount co 
and we should be acting like the inhabi- 
tant of China who burnt down his house 
for a culinary purpose. One of the 
complaints frequently made was that 
the fand of this country was in very few 
hands. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Surrey admitted, however, 
that the greater portion of the land was 
under settlement, and consequently it 
would be in no way affected by the pass- 
ing of the Bill. For all the grievances 
referred to there was an obvious remedy, 
which, however, he did not propose, and 
which had not been proposed by the 
hon. Member for Surrey. It was simply 
that the children who had not received 
advances in their father’s life-time should, 
on his decease, come next after creditors, 
and have a claim on the ancestor’s es- 
tate, no matter in whose hands it might 
happen to be. For what could it matter 
to a child who had been left destitute 
whether the estate were real or personal, 
or whether it were in the hands of a 
devisee or of the heir-at-law ? Although 
the hon. Member disclaimed any poli- 
tical object, he knew very well that the 
object of those hon. Gentlemen who 
would give their support to the measure 
was to increase the number of small 
landed properties in this country; but 
he vent to say that, instead of ac- 
complishing that object, the Bill would 
tend directly to defeat it. The large 
estates under settlement would not be 
immediately affected by the Bill, which 
would, therefore, only touch small es- 
tates. Now, supposing the latter were 
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divided + expense would be incur- 
red, much money would go to surveyors 
and attorneys, and a good deal of jand 
would be wasted. In a vast number of 
cases, however, the estate would not 
be divided, but sold, as every attorney 
would advise his clients to sell the land 
for two reasons—first, because it would 
be the best advice he could give; and, 
secondly, because it would be most to 
his own interest to give that advice. 
Well, if the land were put up for sale, 
it would of course be purchased by the 
on landed proprietor in the neigh- 

ourhood, who would always be able to 
give a higher price than anybody else. 
Those who were acquainted with the 
counties of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land were well aware that a change of 
this kind was constantly going on, and 
that the small freeholds were being gra- 
dually absorbed in the estates of ford 
Lonsdale and of Mr. Marshall, formerly 
a Member of that House. Now, hon. 
Gentlemen on that side ought to remem- 
ber that they owed a great deal to the 
small freeholders, who, before the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act of 1832, were the 
people who returned Liberal Members 
to the House of Commons. The late 
Mr. Cobden once said that the great 
effect of this Bill would be to set a 
fashion, and that people following the 
fashion would by as give up set- 
tlements, so that in the end the great 
estates of the country would be divided. 
In his opinion that was a wild specula- 
tion. ere had been for hundreds of 
years two lines in which property de- 
scended—the line of the Common Law 
or tail general, and the line of the male 
entail, which applied to nearly all the 
land under settlement, and yet the 
fashion of the Common Law not 
destroyed the male entail. Yet surely 
nothing could be more painful to a dying 
man than the reflection that his estate 
would go to his brother, his uncle, or 

ssibly even to some very remote re- 
ation, though he left a large family 
of daughters inadequately provided 
for. y, then, should it be supposed 
that the moral effect of the measure 
under discussion would be to destroy 
the practice of entailing estates? It 
appeared to him that the Bill was a 
bad one, because it would frustrate the 
very object it was pretended to promote, 
like the Septennial Act, which, as every- 
body knew, was passed for the purpose 
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of keeping out the Tories, though it had 
the effect of keeping them in. 

Mr. GOLD. said, he thought the 

uestion which the hon. Member for 
t Surrey (Mr. Locke King) had 
brought under the notice of the House 
should be dealt with, if at all, as a 
whole, and not be made the subject of 
patchwork legislation. The Commission, 
of which the late Lord Campbell was 
the head, in their Reports, dealing with 
that and other kindred questions, had 
recommended that if any Act was to be 
founded upon the suggestions which they 
made it should proceed on the footing of 
taking them as a whole and effecting a 
complete and systematic reform. If the 
law of inheritance were at once done 
away with, as was now proposed, the 
result would be the creation of great 
anomalies. Let him, for instance, take 
the case of a widow with a son. Should 
that widow marry again, the son, under 
the operation of the Bill of the hon. 
Gentleman, might not get a farthing of 
her property. If she died without a will 
all her personal property would vest im- 
mediately in her husband, who might 
prevent her from making a will, and 
thus grasp the property of the child. To 
take another case, if the distribution of 
a man’s property was to follow his 
domicile, the distribution of property in 
this country might have to be made in 
accordance with the law of France. He 
objected, therefore, to such piecemeal 
legislation as the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to support, merely because it bore 
on the face of it the appearance of being 
a sort of clap-trap justice. 

Mr. WALTER said, he was anxious 
to take the opportunity which the pre- 
sent discussion afforded to vindicate 
himself from charges which had been 
brought against him not very long ago 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Bright). 
The right hon. Gentleman accused him, 
when his qualifications for the position of 
a Boundary Commissioner were in ques- 
tion in that House, of being a ‘‘ fanatical 
admirer of the territorial interest.” The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that the opinions which he had attri- 
buted to him on that occasion disquali- 
fied him from being appointed to so 
important and responsible a situation, 


and under those circumstances he felt 
assured the House would allow him to 
offer a few remarks in explanation of 
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those ——— opinions. He would, he 
thought, be doing the right hon. Gentle- 
man no injustice when he stated that the 
only possible knowledge he could have 
of the existence of the fanaticism to 
which he objected must have been de- 
rived from a conversation of some five 
minutes’ duration which he had with 
him about fourteen or fifteen years back, 
when the hon. Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Locke King) had brought forward 
a Bill of the yery same character as that 
which he had just submitted to the 
notice of the House. It had been his 
lot to vote on more than one occasion, he 
believed, against the proposal of his hon. 
Friend, and to quk against it once; 
but he was neither going to vote nor 
speak against it that evening. He de- 
sired merely to state in a few words the 
reasons which influenced him in arriving 
at that which might appear to be a 
change of opinion on the subject. He 
had always attached the slightest possible 
importance to the law of primogeniture, 
thinking that it would make little prac- 
tical difference whether it was abolished 
or retained. What he did attach im- 
portance to, however, was the handle it 
afforded those who wished to throw 
odium upon the landed interest. It was 
made a handle for statements on public 
platforms both in this country and the 
United States, which were calculated to 
create an unjust prejudice against the 
owners of land. If the House would 
ermit him, he would read a passage 
m the work of an American gentle- 
man who had passed some time in Eng- 
land, and who gave the following des- 
cription of the general condition of 
landed property in England. It was 
often said of Frenchmen that it was im- 
possible to make them understand the 
law of England, and when he had read 
the passage to which he had just re- 
ferred, the House would, he thought, be 
of opinion that the remark applied with 
not less force to our American friends. 
Professor Hoppin, the gentleman from 
whose Work he was about to quote, was 
a professor of Yale College, and had 
written one of the most agreeable books 
on ‘Old England” which he had ever 
read. Speaking of what he had seen in 
the neighbourhood of Malvern, the Pro- 
fessor said— 
“In the distance, upon the Hereford side of the 


Malvern Hills, rose the monument or pillar of the 
Somers family. This is one of those proud me- 
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morials, the one responding to the other over hill 
and dale, which remind us of the well-known fact 
that England is divided a Frome. among twenty 
or thirty t families. These rich and powerful 
families give the law to everything.” 
That was a fact which was certainly new 
to him, and, he believed, to every other 
Member of the House. It was, however, 
the conclusion at which an American 
tleman of the highest education, who 
had the best _ opportunity of 
making himse uainted with the 
facts, and who mixed in the most intel- 
ligent and influential circles in England, 
seemed to have arrived. But Professor 
Hoppin proceeded to qualify his remarks 
in the following manner. After using a 
few complimentary remarks with respect 
to our modern legislation, he said— 
“Even the rigid old law of primogeniture is 
not so rigid as I, for one, had su d. I notice 
Sir John Barnard Byles, now of the Court_of 
Common Pleas, stated to a friend of mine, in 
conversation, that the entail of all the entailed 
estates in England could be cut off when the 
eldest son coming of age consented, except in 
four cases. .. The Justice, furthermore, stated 
that no property could be entailed for any period 
longer than a life or lives in being, and twenty- 
one years.” 
He had called attention to those pas- 
sages because they showed the sort of 
impression which seemed to exist among 
well-informed and intelligent Americans, 
as to the way in which landed property 
in England was held. Almost all Gaon, 
he might add, in America, with whom 
he had come in contact, appeared to en- 
tertain the notion that there was some 
law, some fatality, binding on the landed 
proprietors of England, which compelled 
them, as a matter of necessity, to leave 
their property to the eldest son. He re- 
collected talking to a gentleman who in- 
formed him positively that every noble- 


man and landed proprietor in England | 


was bound by law to leave his property 
in that way, and upon his venturing to 
— the accuracy of that statement, 
and pointing to the sale of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s property as an illustra- 
tion of his argument, the reply was, 
‘No doubt you mean to speak the truth, 
but Mr. Bright says it is as I tell you, 
and he must know better.”” The right 


hon. Gentleman was, no doubt, respon- 
sible for a good deal of the misconcep- 
tion which prevailed in the minds of 

ericans with respect, at all events, to 
the influence of the law of primogeni- 
pular feeling in other 
y was on the subject 


ture. What the 
countries gene: 
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he hardly knew; but he supposed the 


idea iled among some persons 
that, by law, all the landed property in 


England must go from the father to the - 


eldest son. Now, the only case bearing 
on the point at issue, which came within 
his personal knowledge, was that of a 
friend of his own, who lived in Sussex, 
who had landed property, and who died 
intestate. He had a small estate near 
Eastbourne, and the personal property 
went in accordance with the Statute of 
Distributions, but the real estate went 
to the youngest son by a second mar- 
riage, in accordance with the law of Bo- 
rough English. He did not stand up in 
that House to defend the law of primo- 
geniture in the abstract. He thought it 
far better that the law, in cases of intes- 
tacy, should make such a distribution of 
a man’s property as might be deemed 
most advantageous for the general good. 
He, for one, would not maintain that 
the devolution of landed estate on the 
eldest son, where no provision was made 
for the younger children, was anything 
but a flagrant injustice, and he was of 
opinion that the hon. Member for East 
Surrey was perfectly right in calling on 
the Government, not only to express an 
opinion on the subject, but to undertake 
the conduct of legislation with respect to 
it. A matter so serious as the alteration 
of the descent of real property ought not 
to be left to a private Member, but 
ought to be dealt with in such a manner 
as to suit, not only the abstract notion 
of justice, but the habits and general 
views of the people of this country. His 
experience led him to the conclusion 
that there was not the slightest desire 
in England to see old estates roughly 
broken up, or old families dispossessed 
of the power to make disposition of 
their property. He, for one, would not 
think it worth while to hold an acre of 
land if he had not the power to dispose 
of it as he liked; while he was also of 
opinion, that if a man went out of the 
world without having made a will, there 
would be no right to complain of an 

disposition which the law might think 
it expedient and just to make of his 
property. Such were the ‘ fanatical 
opinions’? which he held on the subject 
of territorial possessions, and he would 
commend them to the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, who, he hoped, 
would acquit him of any wish to see the 
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landed interests unduly favoured or 
vested with any privileges which they 
ought not to possess. 

. HADFIELD said, it was a mon- 
strous thing that because one son was 
born before the others, he should there- 
fore be entitled to the whole of his 
father’s freehold property. Very little 
property used to exist in this country 
except real estate, but now the value 
of personal property in the country was 
equal to that of real estate, and no one 
could understand why this distinction 
between realty and personalty was 
maintained. The sense of the country 
was entirely opposed to it, and when he 
was in practice he had met with in- 
stances in which, upon intestacy, the heir- 
at-law refused to take the realty to the 
exclusion of the rest of the family, and 
divided the property among them, re- 
serving his own share only. He sup- 
posed that this question would only be 
settled, as many others had been, by 
means of pressure from without; but, 
sooner or later, the result must inevit- 
ably be that victory would be obtained 
on the side of common sense, good policy, 
and sound administration of the law. 
This was such an important matter that 
he trusted the Government would take 
it in hand, and endeavour to frame a 
measure which would nsure a more 
satisfactory state of things than the pre- 
sent. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, there 
was a growing custom in the country to 
accumulate large landed estates, the 
great bar to which was the law of entail, 
which prevented such estates coming 
into the market and being divided. If 
the hon. Member (Mr. Locke King) 
carried his Bill he would certainly be 
furnishing facilities for the sale and divi- 
sion of those estates, and by doing so 
the desire for accumulating large landed 
properties would acquire a fresh im- 
—. In his opinion a man should 

ave the right of leaving and settling his 
property in the manner he pleased ; and 
it appeared to him that the greatest 
tyranny was to tell a man that he should 
not leave his estate as he desired. He 
trusted that the Bill of the hon. Member 
would not be allowed to progress, espe- 
cially under existing circumstances, when 
there were so many important questions 
to discuss. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if he 
rightly understood the wish of the House, 
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eo from the speeches of hon. 
embers on both sides, there was no 
intention to divide against the introduc- 
tion of the Bill. It appeared to be the 
general sentiment of the House that 
there was, at any rate, a case for legis- 
lation of some kind upon this question, 
more or less in the direction pointed to 
by his hon. Friend (Mr. Locke King), 
and hon. Members seemed inclined to 
give to the principle of the measure that 
sort of qualified assent to which they 
should be understood to give by voting 
for the introduction of the Bill, inde- 
pendently of those—and, no doubt, there 
were many—who were disposed to em- 
brace the principle fully and absolutely. 
Regarding that as quite a reasonable 
state of things, he only rose to notice 
the appeal made, or, at any rate, the 
opinion — by an hon. Member 
opposite, by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Walter), and by several other Gentle- 
men, that this was a subject which had 
better be placed in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. He was not prepared at all 
to demur to that proposition, though un- 
til he saw the measure, and it had been 
carefully considered, he did not know 
that it would be possible to give a 
definitive opinion upon either the ques- 
tion whether this was capable of being 
dealt with as a simple, unconditional 

roposal, or whether it would require to 
be Nealt with in a more developed and 
elaborate manner, and with more careful 
reference to a variety of details — 
out of the present state of the law. ; 
however, he refrained from giving any 
pledge on the part of the Government 
that they were willing and disposed to 
direct their attention to the subject, with 
the view of introducing such a measure 
as they might deem upon the whole to 
be the best, it was only because he 
thought it was not the duty of a Govern- 
ment to charge itself at any given time 
with more than a certain number of sub- 
jects, and that, in choosing those subjects, 
it must have regard to its probable op- 
portunities of obtaining for them full 
discussion and consideration at the hands 
of both branches of the Legislature, and, 
if they were approved, of passing them 
into law. Upon that simple ground he 
was not able—he wished he was—to 
give a pledge on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, which perhaps it might be desir- 
able that they were in a condition to 
give. That being so, he was glad that 
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the Bill of his hon. Friend should be in- 
troduced; and if, as his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) said, he (Mr. 
Gladstone) had in June, 1866, taken 
part in opposing the second reading of 
this Bill, it was not because he thought 
that the present law was defensible in 
all its parts—for he was bound to say 
that he concurred in much that had been 
said by his hon. Friend (Mr. Locke 
King) as to the effect of the present 
law of intestacy upon the descent of real 
estate—but because, considering the late 
period of the Session, he did not think, 
in 1866, that the labours of his hon. 
Friend could be brought to a practical 
conclusion. At the present time he 
knew not whether the circumstances 
would be more favourable to the attempt 
of his hon. Friend, who had, at any rate, 
one great advantage in proposing this 
measure in March instead of in June, so 
that several months were available for 
its discussion and consideration. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) agreed with his hon. 
Friend that the proposition was one 
which it was material for the House to 
embrace—that the provisions of this Bill 
would have but a very limited direct 
effect upon the descent of the larger 
waa yes in this country. His hon. 

riend himself allowed that the Bill was 
mainly to be judged by its probable re- 
sults upon the smaller properties of the 
country ; and what between the different 
causes of intestacy—such as pure acci- 
dent and carelessness, the strange ef- 
feminate or capricious dislike which 
some persons to consider the contin- 
gency which made a will necessary, and 
the casual errors which, even when per- 
sons had been discreet enough to make 
a will, rendered it informal—the law 
ought to be the subject of scrupulous 
care in providing for cases of intestacy. 
What should be the precise disposition 
of landed property nie the law he did 
not undertake to say. But he felt that 
the present law, so far as it concerned 
real estate, was not the best that could 
be devised, and, being very much dis- 
posed to agree with his hon. Friend, he 
— vote for the introduction of the 
_ Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the 
title of the Bill would be altered, and 
would be made to read “A Bill for the 
Confiscation of all the 40s. Freeholds in 
this Country.”” The owners of 40s. free- 
holds hardly ever made wills, and if one 
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of these freeholds had to be divided 
among the children, it must be sold, and 
would fall into the hands of the neigh- 
bouring landowner. In this way all the 
40s. freeholders would in time be snuffed 
out, or if they fell into the hands of law- 
yers and conveyancers, there would be 
little left for division among the family. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the better settling the Real Estates of 
Intestates, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Locks Kine, Mr. Bouvertz, Mr. Hinve Patmgn, 
and Mr, Hzapiam. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. VERNON HARCOURT, in mov- 
ing that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Laws affecting 
the Registration of persons entitled to 
vote in the Election of Members to serve 
in Parliament for Boroughs in England 
and Wales, and to report whether any and 
what amendments are required therein, 
said, that he was afraid that the subject 
of which he had given notice would be 
found somewhat dry in its details, but it 
was not uninteresting to a great number 
of Members in that House ; anda strong 
desire prevailed that the law in respect 
to it should be placed on a sounder and 
better footing. The evils of the existing 
system were very well known. The 
question he intended to raise was not 
calculated to excite party feeling. It 
was entirely removed from all matters 
of controversy which affected the basis 
of the suffrage. Both sides would pro- 
bably agree that whatever franchise 
was established every facility ought to be 
given for all classes of voters to be placed 
on the register at the smallest amount of 
trouble and expense. The importance of 
the question could not be denied. In- 
deed, ever since Sir Robert Peel’s famous 
aphorism that the battle of the Consti- 
tution must be fought in the registration 
courts it had been admitted that this 
matter lay at the root of our political 
system of government. The battle-field 
of the Constitution was, however, at pre- 
sent in a confused and embarrassed con- 
dition, reminding him of the story in 
Hindoo mythology, according to which 
Heaven rested on the earth, the earth 
was supported by an elephant, and the 
elephant by a tortoise, but what the tor- 
toise was supported by nobody had been 
able to say. $0 the English Government 
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was understood to stand on the House 
of Commons, and the House of Com- 
mons on the constituencies, but what the 
constituencies depended on was by no 
means clear. As far as he could under- 
stand the matter, they appeared to stand 
on the overseer, who made out the list of 

ersons to elect Members for that House. 

he overseer’s office was very ancient, 
and he might say antiquated, and the 
machinery at his disposal was not 
adapted to the present condition of 
affairs. He was not a person necessarily 
conversant with the law, and instructed 
in the manner in which the list of voters 
should be made out. Some boroughs 
were divided into different parishes, and 
different overseers might happen to act 
on different principles in the several parts 
of the boroughs ; so that there weak be 
no unity of principle or uniformity of 
action. The overseer made out his list 
from the rate book, which was an im- 
perfect and incorrect document for the 
purpose of a political register. The 
rate book was kept for the economical 
purpose of collecting the rate and not for 
the political object of ascertaining the 
constituency. The result was that the list 
made out by the overseer contained 


Registration 


names which ought not to be in it, and 
was deficient in other names which ought 


not to have been omitted. Then, in 
order to correct the list, the expensive 
machinery of the registration court was 
put in motion, and, after all, a very in- 
different list was finally obtained. All 
this arose from the fact that the rate 
book from which the list was taken was 
constructed not for a political but an 
economic purpose. It might be said, why 
should not the overseer be compelled to 
keep the rate book more accurately? Why, 
at present there was a law and a penalty 
to compel him so to do, but the law was 
wholly inoperative, and he believed that 
any law with a similar object would be 
equally ineffectual. These considera- 
tions led him to the conclusion that, in 
each of the boroughs of England, there 
should be an officer whose particular 
duty should be to pay attention to the 
making out of the list of voters, and 
who would discharge the functions of a 
registrar of voters. That was a plan 
adopted with great advantage in Seot- 
land, where the system of registration 
was extremely satisfactory. For exam- 
ple, there was only one man to attend to 
the whole register of the borough of 
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Glasgow, and he was informed that he 
performed his duties admirably. He 
should be sorry to throw any additional 
burden on the borough rates; but it 
was probable that the cost of paying 
such an officer would not be greater 
than the charges incurred under the 
present system. The first requisites, as 
the basis of the register, were accurate 
street lists of the occupiers of boroughs. 
It had been suggested that those street 
lists might be made out through the in- 
tervention of the Post Office as an assist- 
ance to the registrar, and he understood 
that the head of the Post Office, without 
committing himself to the details or prin- 
ciple of the plan, was not unwilling to 
give instructions in order to see whether 
such a thing could be conveniently done 
through the intervention of that estab- 
lishment. That would materially dimi- 
nish the labour of revision, and, instead 
of crowding claims and objections into a 
few weeks in autumn, he would suggest 
that they might be sent to the registrar 
at any period of the year. In that man- 
ner we might get a primd facie good list 
of the voters. If that were the case, he 
hoped we might, to a great degree, dis- 
pense with the expensive machinery of 
registration associations. The registers 
being so deficient, he admitted their ex- 
istence was almost indispensable, and, 
at the same time, the temptation became 
too at to give money to voters to 
enable them to be placed on the rates 
and to attend the registration courts. 
Nevertheless he considered that these 
registration associations were productive 
of serious mischief. The consequence of 
their establishment was at once to scatter 
objections broadcast over the constitu- 
ents, and this system had gone to such 
an extent that the House must feel 
itself bound to provide a remedy. It 
seemed to be thought that in politics, 
as in love and war, everything was fair, 
and objections were recklessly issued 
by thousands by the representatives of 
both parties. He believed that both 
sides were equally unjust and unfair in 
that practice, and that objections were 
made on the unfair speculation that a 
number of good voters would lose their 
votes simply because they could not at- 
tend to support them. The injustice 
was great, because it fell the heaviest 
on those who depended for their sub- 
sistence on their daily wages, and to 
take such men away from their work to 
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attend the Revising Barrister’ Courts for 
one, two, or three days, was to destroy 
the maintenance of himself and family. 
The consequences were most mischievous 
in their results, because this system in- 
flicted on them a pecuniary fine for 
which they endeavoured in some way 
or other to recoup themselves in money, 
and it thereby became an absolute pre- 
mium on corruption. Parliament should 
see that each voter was put upon the 
electoral list without expense to him- 
self or to others, for if others were at 
the expense of putting him on the 
register or of keeping him there, they 
would as a matter of course claim his 
vote, and, in most cases, would get it. 
And all these considerations had greater 
weight when viewed in the lght of 
the recent ruling to the effect that ex- 
penditure upon an election contest by 
a registration society of money paid to 
it by a candidate was not an expenditure 
for which the candidate was responsible. 
Presuming that to be the true reading 
of the law, the sooner it was altered the 
better. As a remedy he suggested that 
all the objections to the first list should 
be made within as early a day as pos- 
sible, and that the claims should be de- 
livered a fortnight afterwards; it would 
then be possible to remove all merely 
formal grounds of objection, and to 
cast upon the objector the responsibility 
of sustaining the objection if he could. 
He also recommended that the practice 
of compelling the objector to specify 
particularly the grounds of his objec- 
tion should be adopted in the boroughs 
as well as-in the counties. Vexa- 
tious objections could be prevented by 
making the objector pay costs in cases 
of failure, and find security for those 
costs before he was heard. The voter 
would then stand in as fair a position as 
a successful candidate; he would be 
placed upon the register by a competent 
authority, as the registrar of voters 
would be, and if not absolutely secured 
against frivolous objections, it would be 
in the power of the court to award him 
compensation for loss of time in cases 
where he stood his ground on his right 
to vote being challenged. Some altera- 
tion, too, was required in the law regu- 
lating the registration of lodger claims. 
Under the present law the lodger fran- 
chise had been almost a dead letter, be- 
cause the lodgers could not tell whether 
their claims would be objected to or not 
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unless they attended at the Revising 
Barrister’s Court. He could not under- 
stand why the lodgers should not be 
placed in the same position as any other 
voter, by having his name put upon the 
first list, which would entitle to 
notice of objections. A great deal of 
caution would be necessary in dealing 
with all those matters, as it would be 
impolitic to discourage objections to 
such a degree as would lead to im- 
gears of errors in the register; and 
aving said so much he would pass 
to the revising authority. That was 
rather a delicate matter for a person in 
his profession to deal with. Sydney 
Smith once said in reference to a anes 
that the greatest punishment that coul 
be inflicted on him was that he should 
be preached to death by wild curates. 
It was a dangerous position for a man 
to do anything to bring down upon him 
the wrath of the class of Revising Bar- 
risters. He had no disposition to pass 
any censure on that tribunal; but he 
begged to point out that if they got 
their primary list in better condition 
there would be much less for Revis- 
ing Barristers to do, and he should 
hope that many of the trivial details 
they had now to correct would be 
removed, and they would only have to 
deal with questions of law, which were 
sent by appeal to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Fewer Revising Barristers 
would then be required, and they would 
be able to pay them a higher remunera- 
tion and thereby to secure the services of 
ersons of greater weight in the pro- 
ession. Another amendment was re- 
quired in the matter of appeal. At pre- 
sent there was no power to compel an 
appeal from the Revising Sarrister, and 
a strong feeling existed throughout the 
country upon this point. In the north 
of England thousands of voters had been 
disfranchised by a decision of the Re- 
vising Barrister, from which all appeal 
had been refused. In the most trivial 
suit at Common Law the subject had a 
right to tender a bill of exceptions to the 
ruling of the Judge. What reason, 
then, could be urged against making 
the same rule in the case of decisions 
by Revising Barristers? To show that 
greater powers of amending the list 
should be given to Revising Barristers 
than they at present, he instanced 
the case of a man, resident in Oxford 
during the last twenty years, who had 
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been struck off the list simply because 
he had moved from one street into ano- 
ther during the previous twelve months. 
and the overseer had omitted to enter 
the two addresses on the list. The Re- 
vising Barrister had in that case no 
power to amend the description, al- 
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though he knew the man had as good 
a qualification as any in the borough. 
These were a few of the points on} 
which the law required amendment ; | 
probably if the Committee asked for | 
were appointed, others having more | 
experience than himself would suggest 
many more. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord Enfield) had 
suggested that the question of county 
registration should be included in the 
order of reference; but he had pur- 
orn d omitted to include counties 

ecause they stood in an entirely dif- 
ferent position; the qualification was 
different, and in consequence of the area | 
of the constituency the machinery of | 
registration must be different. He be- | 
lieved, however, county Members would | 
do good if they had a Committee com- 
posed of some of their own number to 
Inquire into the subject of county regis- 
tration. He would venture, in conclu- 
sion, to say that an improved registra- 
tion system was an object in which they 
would all concur. Everyone must desire 
to diminish that increasing cost which 
had become a scandal to our Parlia- 
mentary system, to make the franchise 
free from much of that corruption which 
now attended it in consequence of our 
defective registration, and to give the 
electors the enjoyment of their rights 
without vexation and without expense. 
He hoped that a wisely considered 
scheme would place our Parliamentary 
government upon a more just and satis- 
factory footing than that upon which it 
stood at present. He begged to move 
for a Select Committee. 

Mr. RATHBONE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that the present state of 
the law was such as to offer an almost 
overwhelming temptation to revision 
agents to make a large number of specu- 
lative objections without any foundation, 
but upon the bare idea that a great 
many of those objected to would not be 
able, or would not take the trouble, to 
come up and defend their votes. At the 
last revision court for Liverpool, out of 
some 40,000 names on the primary regis- 
ter, no fewer than 15,000 had to be 
separately considered by the Revising 
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Barristers, who took three weeks in 
going through the lists. About 9,000 
were objections, and 6,000 claims. Out 
of the 9,000 objections no fewer than 
4,700 failed altogether, 500 fines were 
imposed for frivolous objections, and more 
than 1,800 fines would have been imposed 
if the objections had not been withdrawn 
when it was seen that the Revising Bar- 
risters were doing their duty. 4,600 
householder claims no fewer than 2,000 
were good, or, in other words, 2,000 names 
that had a right to be on the lists had 


‘been omitted by the overseers. As he 


was anxious not to overstate the case, he 
must deduct from the 9,000 objections 
1,400 which were made on both sides, 
and which related to persons who were 
dead, but that left no fewer than 7,600 
men who were called away from their 
daily occupations to defend their votes 
in the borough of Liverpool. And that 
did not include the county registration. 
In other words, about one person in 
eight of those entitled to vote had been 
subjected to the inconvenience of which 
he complained. Nor was that all—be- 
cause a very large number was struck 
off because they were unable to attend 
to sustain their claims, the objections 
being in many cases altogether without 
foundation. There was only one point 
on which he would venture to correct the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
made this Motion. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said that this hardship 
pressed most on the poorer classes. In 
his opinion it would have been more 
correct to say that it pressed most 
heavily on the industrious classes who 
were least able to spare time to defend 
their votes. With foremen and others 
whose work was of a really responsible 
character it was not a mere question of 
the loss of a day’s wages, but of offend- 
ing their employers by not attending to 
some important business, and thus losing 
their situations. There was one safe- 
guard in addition to those mentioned by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that he 
would suggest, not upon his own autho- 
rity merely, but upon that of some of 
the most experienced registration agents 
in the nor of England; and it was 
this—that a person before making an 
objection should be compelled to state, 
either before the Registrar or a magis- 
trate, the primd facie grounds _ 
which the objection was based. e 
figures he had quoted proved conclusively 
the necessity of some entirely new method 
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of forming the primary lists. It ap- 

to him that the House of Com- 
mons was bound to give the electors of 
this country that protection to which the 
greatest rogue was entitled, for he could 
not be compelled to appear before any 
Court until a primd facie case was made 
out against him. 


Motion made, and Question proposed. 


Mr. COLLINS said, that upon readin, 
the Notice he was very much surpri 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Harcourt) had not included the 
counties in it, because the registration 
in counties was as defective as that in 
boroughs. The registration in boroughs 
was very simple, and he doubted if it 
could be materially improved. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”} Hon. Members might exclaim 
“Oh, oh!” but that did not disprove 
his statement, but rather showed that 
they were not conversant with the sys- 
tem. The registration in boroughs was 
taken entirely from the rate book, and it 
was the duty of the overseer of the 
parish to take the rate book on the Ist 
of August, look through the rates made 
during the previous year, and if he found 
that the persons named had been on 
during the whole of the twelve months 
he was bound to place them on the 
register for the following year. The 
system was therefore self-acting in bo- 
roughs. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was somewhat inaccurate when he 
stated that the owners, and not the 
occupiers, were on the rate book. Since 
the passing of the Small Tenements Act 
the contrary was the case. He did not 
think there was a small borough in the 
kingdom in which the overseer was not 
bound to put the occupier’s name on the 
register, and he believed it was done. 
Otherwise, how could the overseer collect 
the rate? Overseers were not, of course, 
infallible; no more were registration 
officers. An overseer might not know 
whether a man entered upon his occupa- 
tion on the Ist of August or the 10th of 
August, although if the man entered on 
the former date his vote would be good ; 
if on the latter his vote would be bad. 
It was obviously impossible always to 
tell whether an occupation began on the 
30th of July or on the 2nd of August. 
But having seen something of the work- 
ing of the union assessment commit- 
tees, and knowing how very accurate 
they were, as far as the north of Eng- 

d was concerned, he believed there 
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was not a le borough there where 
care was not taken to have the occupier’s 
name brought upon the rate book. The 
law very properly required a man’s 
qualification to be stated for the whole 
of the previous twelve months, and if he 
had lived six months in one street, and 
another six months in another street, 
the two houses he had occupied in suc- 
cession ought to be placed against his 
name. Surely there was no hardship 
in calling upon the man who wished to 
rotect his vote to give the public in- 
ormation where he had lived for the 
entire year. That had been the law of 
the land ever since the first Reform Act ; 
there had been decisions of the courts 
upon the subject; and it was perfectly 
well known and understood. ith re- 
gard to the right of appeal, he thought 
the Revising Barristers were, if any- 
thing, rather too ready to grant a case 
for an appeal. They must judge whe- 
ther they could grant a case or not; and 
they would not refuse one if there were 
any grounds for giving it. Their duty 
was just the same as that of magistrates 
at quarter sessions. It was said that 
lodgers ought not to have to claim their 
votes, but should have their names put 
down like other people’s. But how was 
the overseer to get at the lodger, who 
aid no rates and was not on the rate 
k? The overseer collected money 
from the occupiers—a very substantial 
mode of knowing them; but he had no 
dealings with the lodger, who must be 
made to show that he had 08 valify 
lodgings for the requisite period to quali 
him. They sale could not say that a 
lodger once upon the list was to remain 
on it always, without having proof that 
he was entitled to be there. Tn the case 
of the counties, however, there were one 
or two points really requiring to be dealt 
with by legislation. In the counties at 
present they had two occupation fran- 
chises—that of the old £50, or—as he 
might be called—the Chandos occupier, 
oa that of the new £14 occupier, and 
the consequence of that was that, as 
almost every £50 occupier was at the 
same time qualified also under the £14 
occupation chise, the Chandos occu- 
piers were put on the list twice. That 
was a needlessly cumbrous arrangement, 
and it would be better to put those 
Chandos occupiers on under the £14 
clause. In that way they would cure 
the evil of having a Chandos occupier, 
as sometimes happened, remaining on 
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the list for perhaps six years after he 
had left his farm and gone away. In 
conclusion, if the Government thought 
there was scope for a Select Committee, 
of course he would have no objection to 
it; but he would certainly prefer that 
the subject should be dealt with by a 
Bill, and that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Harcourt) should sketch out 
in it the alterations which he deemed 
desirable. 

Mr. CANDLISH said, the question 
immediately before the House related to 
the boroughs, not to the counties. The 
hon. Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Collins) stated that the Revising Barris- 
ters would always give an appeal to 
parties when they made out a fair case 
for it. Now, he knew a borough in the 
north of England where a Revising Bar- 
rister, by his own interpretation of the 
law, struck out 2,000 voters from a re- 
gister comprising a total of some 5,000 
voters ; and that Revising Barrister re- 
fused an appeal against his decision. 
That fact alone, he thought, would jus- 
tify the appointment of the proposed 
Committee. The thanks of the nae 


and the country were due to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Harcourt) 
for bringing the subject before them, 


and also for the remedies he had sug- 
gested. He wished that before proceed- 
ing to amend the mode of making up the 
electoral register, the grounds on which 
that register reposed were changed, and 
the connection between rating and voting 
were cut at as early a date as possible. 
The principle of making the vote depend 
upon parochial rating could not stand as 
a basis of the franchise, beset, as it was, 
with so many difficulties. There were 
other executive defects in the Reform 
Bill. In many boroughs in the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland, there 
were several tenements under the same 
roof. In Tynemouth all tenants of such 
houses were struck off; whilst at Shields 
the same class of tenants were retained. 
But in Sunderland, which he had the 
honour to represent, the Barrister com- 
pounded the matter by retaining some 
and excising the rest. Until there was 
some degree of uniformity in the defini- 
tion of a house, the working of the Act 
must be defective. Men of the same 
social rank were enfranchised in one 
section of the borough and disfranchised 
in another. The Assessed Rates Bill, 
which had been introduced by the Presi- 
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dent of the Poor Law Board, would do 
much to get rid of some of the evils of 
the Reform Bill, but it would fail to 
touch the question as to what persons 
were rateable. In conclusion, he trusted 
the Government would grant a Com- 
mittee with enlarged power, so that 
everything connected with the subject, 
all matters of detail not involving mat- 
ters of principle, might be brought under 
its consideration. 

Viscount SANDON thanked his hon. 
Friends opposite for having brought this 
proposal before the House. The system 
of registration in Liverpool, the borough 
with which he was connected, led to 
very great and serious evils, and the 
party he was associated with was as 
anxious as his Colleague who sat oppo- 
site that the law on the subject should 
be altered. It had been said that the 
pane registration system pressed very 

ardly on the poorer classes of the com- 
munity; but in his opinion the House 
ought to consider the matter not as one 
affecting one particular class, but all 
sections of the community, and there 
could be no doubt that all alike—the 
merchant, the clergyman, the profes- 
sional man, the tradesman, as well as 
those technically known as the working 
classes—were subject to much unneces- 
sary annoyance in this matter. With all 
due deference to the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough, the objectors to the pre- 
sent system did not rest their case on the 
fact of the law not being clear, but on 
the ground that it was vexatious and 
oppressive. He could fully endorse the 
opinion expressed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Har- 
court), and he would venture to suggest 
that it would be satisfactory to both sides 
of the House if the Government should 
see fit to refer this difficult question to 
the judgment of the Committee on Mu- 
nicipal and Parliamentary Elections, 
which was shortly going to sit under the 
direct management of the Government. 
When he sat in the House, some ten 
years ago, it was considered undesirable 
to multiply Committees on kindred sub- 
jects, and it must be obvious to every 
one that the most experienced Members 
of both parties would be taken up by 
their attendance on the Committee al- 
ready appointed, so that this matter, one 
of no little delicacy and intricacy, .¥ of 
perhaps as + importance as_ those 
entrusted to the Committee on Parlia- 
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men and Municipal Elections, and 
certainly nearly ail to them, would 
have to be dealt with by men of far 
less experience and knowledge in such 
affairs. 

Mr. DILKE said, that in many of the 
larger boroughs the lodger franchise was 
the most important franchise. In the 
whole of the old metropolitan boroughs 
the total increase of voters on the register 
under the Representation of the People 
Act was only about 15,000, and the in- 
crease consisted of lodgers. But the form 
forclaiming the lodger franchise wastech- 
nical in the extreme. There were two 
forms in use, one containing two signa- 
tures, the other three; and the Revising 
Barrister admitted one of the classes to 
the register only on the condition of his 
decision being subjected to an appeal to 
the Court of Common Pleas. But, owing 
to want of funds, or other cause, the ap- 
peal was not tried, and the uncertainty 
therefore remained. Again, the Revising 
Barrister sat in the day instead of in the 
evening, as might be done with conveni- 
ence to the working classes. The lodg- 
ers, unlike other classes of voters, were 
required to send in a fresh claim every 
year. The collectors might be made to 
leave at all lodging-houses notices to the 
lodgers. As the law stood at this mo- 
ment, an occupier who occupied two or 
more houses in succession within the 
same borough, provided he had not left 
it, might claim for the houses in suc- 
cession, but in the case of a lodger there 
was no such provision. If there were two 

oint occupiers of a house, each might 
e placed on the register under the 
old law, if they paid together more than 
£20, but no such privilege was given 
to the lodgers. He contended that the 
same privileges ought to be given alike 
to lodgers and occupiers. e result 
of this state of things was that, whilst 
in the metropolitan boroughs there were 
between 200,000 and 300,000 male 
lodgers of full age, as a matter of fact 
only 15,000 of them had succeeded in 
getting on the register. Turning to 
another point—it could not be ques- 
tioned that the omissions from the lists 
in London had been wholesale. In por- 
tions of the borough which he had the 
honour to represent, out of every 100 
houses, twenty-five were omitted from the 
list, on the ground that they were empty 
or were occupied by women; out of the 
Temaining seventy-five occupiers only 
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forty were placed on the register. From 
inquiries he had made he found thatsome- 

ing similar was the case in the whole 
of the metropolitan boroughs. Of the 
thirty-five occupiers omitted, only ten 
were omitted from any fault of their own; 
the other twenty-five were left off the 
register entirely by the negligence, he 
would not say of the overseers, but of 
their subordinates. It was a —_ 
fact that the Representation of the 
People Act (1867) made no provision 
of a form of claim for enabling occu- 
piers whose names had been omitted 
through the negligence of the over- 
seers to claim their votes. In Paris 
there was an excellent system of regis- 
tration in force, established, not by law, 
but by authority of the municipality, 
which might possibly be introduced into 
thiscountry. Cards were prepared bear- 
ing the name of the voter, his residence 
and profession. When those cards were 
shuffled into alphabetical order they 
formed the register, and when intostreets, 
the street lists of the entire borough. 
Clerks, at a certain period of the year, 
went round and inquired at each house 
whether the voter still lived there, and 
whether there were any other persons 
who ought to be on the register. From 


these inquiries the lists were made up, 


and then subjected to a revision. That 
system somewhat resembled one he had 
seen in operation in Australia, under 
which the rate-collector was directed to 
leave, at every house in his district, aform 
of claim enabling persons to get upom 
the register. Instead of the revisi 
court he was convinced that there shoul 
be some efficient person appointed who 
should be made responsible for the regis- 
tration of each electoral district. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that whatever 
doubts his hon. Friend the Member for 
Boston (Mr. Collins) might have enter- 
tained as to the existence of a grievance 
upon this subject, those doubts must 
have been removed by what had come 
out in the course of the present discus- 
sion. The hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Harcourt) had made out a 
am case; but by the time the hon. 

ember for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) and 
the hon. Member who had just addressed 
the House (Mr. Dilke) with so much force 
and knowledge on the subject had con- 
cluded their hes he must have been 
quite satisfied that there existed in our 
system of registration very grave imper- 
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fections which required to be removed. 
When it was stated that in Liverpool 
there were thousands of voters whose 
names never appeared upon the list, and 
that in Chelsea and in other places, out 
of seventy-five occupiers whose names 
should have been on the list, only forty 
appeared there, and when it was stated 
that numbers of voters were struck off 
the list on the most frivolous objections, 
it was impossible to deny that great de- 
fects existed in the present system of 
registration. And it was no wonder that 
such should be the case. There had been 
an immense expansion of the suffrage, 
and the machinery they had endeavoured 
to apply to the increased pressure conse- 
quent upon that expansion was imper- 
fect. In fact, there existed at the bot- 
tom of the whole system this great defect 
—namely, that this system was intended 
for fiscal purposes, and was unequal to 
the discharge of political functions. The 
overseer was good for the purpose of the 
rate; but he was bad for the purpose of 
a political register. The hon. Member 
for Boston had said nothing could be 
better than the register. They knew, 
as a matter of fact, that, whatever might 
be the responsibility of the overseer, 
his first interest was for the rate. He 
liked to see who paid the rate. Now, 
in many cases the rate was paid by the 
owner, and the occupier’s name never 
appeared in the rate book, and this was 
one of the reasons why the omissions 
complained of in the register occurred. 
A suggestion had been made that the 
inquiry should not be limited to the bo- 
roughs, as there existed grievances of 
the same description in the counties. He 
recollected when he was on a Commission 
of Inquiry some years since very grave 
imperfections were found to exist, and 
the remedies recommended by that Com- 
mittee were very similar, if not identical, 
with those proposed by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Oxford. 
He also recollected that they recom- 
mended that there should be an officer 
whose special duty it should be to look 
after the registration, and it was sug- 
gested that the clerk of the peace should 
be intrusted with that duty. Again, with 
respect to the objections, they recom- 
mended that strong measures should be 
taken against those who objected to votes 
on frivolous grounds. In Scotland, which 
had so frequently led the way in a great 
many useful reforms, hardly any of those 
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difficulties existed. There they had to deal 
with the question of boroughs in which 
a good valuation list had been drawn up, 
and that was found to be a record upon 
which trust might safely be reposed. 
The consequence was that all those 
omissions, all those grievances, all those 
expenses, to which the unfortunate 
voters were exposed in this country, 
were altogether unknown in Scotland. 
He was not sure, indeed, whether they 
had even such an institution as a Revis- 
ing Barrister in Scotland ; but, if it ex- 
isted at all, it was deprived of all the 
inconveniences which were attendant 
upon it in this country. He thought 
enough had been said by himself, and if 
not by himself by others, to show the 
necessity of such an inquiry as was pro- 

sed; and he agreed with his hon. and 
earned Friend that there would be ad- 
vantage in limiting that inquiry to bo- 
roughs. If they could succeed in estab- 
lishing a good and perfect system, the 
counties would not be long in following 
their example. 

Mr. PIM said, he ho that the 
scope of any inquiry which might be 
entered upon would be extended to Irish 
boroughs as well, where similar evils 
paren though not to the sar-e extent. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, to inquire into the 
Laws affecting the Registration of persons en- 
titled to vote in the Election of Members to serve 
in Parliament for Boroughs in England and Wales, 
and to report whether any and what amendments 
are required therein.” —(Mr. Harcourt.) 

And, on March 19, Committee nominated as 
follows :— 

Sir Srarrorp Nortncore, Mr. Lerevrg, Vis- 
count Sanpon, Mr. Ratusoye, Mr. Couns, Mr. 
Dirxz, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Morisey, Mr. WaHEEr- 
nouss, Mr. Canpuisu, Mr. Pemperton, Mr. Went- 
worth Beaumont, Mr. Gotpyey, Mr. Hopexrnson, 
and Mr. Harcourt :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS (SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. STAPLETON, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to alter the mode 
of electing Representative Peers in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and to enable the 
Crown to summon such Scotch and Irish 
Peers as may not be Representative Peers 
to sit in Parliament for life, said, he 
would state to the House that the ob- 
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ject which he had in view was to intro- 
duce in the electoral system, by which 
Representative Peers were permitted to 
sit in the House of Lords, something of 
ae which was sought to be 
introduced, and which in some instances 
had actually been introduced into the 
election of Members of that House, by 
what was generally known as the mi- 
nority clause. Another object which he 
had was to give power to the Crown to 
summon Peers to Parliament from Scot- 
land or Ireland by their Scotch or Irish 
titles. With regard to the first of those 
ints, so far as Scotland was concerned, 

e ee ars that at the general election 
of Representative Peers for Scotland no 
Peer should have more than ten votes; 
he did not make any proposal with re- 
to by-elections of Scotch Peers fol- 
owing therein the precedent which was 
set in the minority clause as applied to the 
Members of that House, an ‘tostration of 
which they had just seen in the election 
for the City of London consequent on the 
death of Mr. Bell, where the minority 
clause became inoperative, there being 
only one Member to elect. Then, with 


regard to Ireland, he proposed that the 
Irish Peers, who were elected at present 
only one by one as vacancies occurred, 


should henceforward be electedin batches 
of three, and that at those elections no 
Peer should have more than two votes. 
Of course, it might be said that by the 
election of Irish Peers in batches of three 
the practical effect would be to diminish 
the number of Peers by two, inasmuch 
as it would be necessary to wait until 
there were three vacancies. But he 
wished the House to bear in mind that 
there was another measure contem- 
plated, under whieh it was proposed to 
release four Irish Bishops from their at- 
tendance in the House of Lords; and 
therefore if it should be thought desir- 
able to increase the number of Irish 
Peers, it would be very easy to do so 
by adding two to their number. Even 
without such an addition he thought his 
next clause would prevent any injustice 
being done. The next clause, and the 
last, was one which he thought the House 
would entirely agree with. It was that 
the Crown should have power to sum- 
mon the Scotch and Irish Peers in Par- 
liament either by their Scotch or Irish 
titles, the Peers so summoned to be Peers 
of Parliament for life and for life only. 
In applying the operation of the mi- 
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nority clause to the election of Repre- 
sentative Peers, he felt confident that if 
that House passed the Bill it would be 
accepted by the other House, which it 
more especially concerned ; because it 
would be in the recollection of everybody 
that the minority clause came down 
during the last Parliament from the 
House of Lords to that House; and 
therefore he thought that they would 
not object to apply that principle to their 
own House. ith regard to the objec- 
tion which was made to the operation of 
the minority clause, so far as Members of 
the House of Commons were concerned, 
it did not hold good with respect to the 
election of Representative Peers, because 
the argument which was made use of, 
that the minority of one constituency 
might prove the majority of another, 
had no force when they were speaking 
of the election of Representative Peers. 
Then with res to summoning Peers 
by their Scotch or Irish titles. e was 
quite aware that it was always in the 

wer of the Crown to confer an English 

ee on a Member of the Scotch or 
Irish Peerage, and he did not see any 
reason wey na should not have the same 
chance of being made Peers as an Eng- 
lish country gentleman. Yet that hardly 
met the case, because an English Peer 
must be an hereditary Peer. Some time 
ago, when he was looking over the list of 
Peers in Dod, in reference to that matter, 
in order to see how many were on one 
side, and how many on the other, he 
came to a title formerly borne by a friend 
of O’Connell’s, an Irish Peer, who had 
been created a Peer of the United King- 
dom, the present holder of which was 
put down as a Conservative, this showed 
that conferring English titles on Irish 
Peers was a blundering and awkward 
way of redressing the balance. More- 
over, when such Peers went into the 
House of Lords, they went into it not as 
Scotch Peers or Irish, but as English 
Peers, and they had precedence only 
according to their title in the English 
Peerage. Take, for instance the Duke 
of Argyll. He was a very great man in 
Scotland, as they allknew. He was the 
Macallum More, and yet he sat in the 
House of Lords merely as one of the 
Barons, and only had precedence as a 
Baron. It was difficult to obtain precise 
information as to the political opinions of 
some of those Peers so were not in Par- 
liament. He (Mr. Stapleton) would only 
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say that, so far as his own opinion went, 
the minority in each case consisted of 
about a third, so that it would be five 
Scotch, and ten Irish Peers, or in all 
fifteen. Of course, upon a division in 
the House of Lords that counted for 
thirty. He was anxious to have it un- 
derstood that he brought forward that 
question, not in the interest of the Scotch 
and Irish Peers, but in the interest of 
the community at large. He could not 
conceive anything more dangerous than 
a collision between the two Houses. He 
sat there asa strong Liberal; but, at the 
same time, he had an earnest desire to 
reserve the institutions of the country. 
Ho would go as far as any man in that 
House in the direction of reform but 
not of revolution. But the mode of 
election of Representative Peers being 
what it was, if there was any collision 
between the two Houses, unless the ma- 
jority of the House of Lords upon the 
question was more than thirty, the whole 
collision would arise, not out of any mis- 
understanding between that House and 
the hereditary Members of the other 
House, but out of a misrepresentation, or 
rather an inaccurate representation of 
the two subsidiary Peerages; and it 
might be, unless the Bishops redressed 
the matter—and they had been told by 
the Archbishop of York that they were 
the Liberals of the House—that a ma- 
jority of twenty hereditary Members of 
the other House might be in accord with 
the Members of that House, notwith- 
standing which a great crisis might arise 
which would be entirely attributable to 
the misrepresentation of the Irish and 
Scotch Peerage. He trusted therefore 
that he should be permitted to bring 
in the Bill; for he was quite sure it 
would meet with the approval of the 
other House. At all events, they would 
have the opportunity of making an 
Amendments to it which they might think 
proper. In conclusion, the hon. Member 
moved for leave to introduce the Bill. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
perceive any disposition on the part of 
the House to refuse leave to the hon. 
Member—to my hon. Friend if he will 
permit me to call him so—to introduce 
this Bill, and I hope he will not think I 
am taking too great a liberty in the sug- 
gestion which I am about tomake. I 
think the argument in favour of the 
principle for which he contends is irre- 
sistible ; it is impossible not to see that 


Mr. Stapleton 
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the arrangements for the election both 
of Scotch and Irish Representative Peers 


are unsatisfactory and require re-con- 
sideration. The case has been stated in 
the speech of the hon. Member suffi- 
ciently, though very briefly, to develo 

the irresistible strength of the quate 
proposition that there should be a change 
in this respect. And yet if I might give 
a recommendation to my hon. Friend, it 
would be that he should be satisfied with 
the introduction of the Bill, and that he 
should not attempt at the present time 
to press it further. I should not certainly 
venture to make any recommendation of 
the kind in a manner implying the 
slightest derogation from the title of any 
Member of this House to introduce a 
Bill, or of this House to pass through all 
its stages a Bill affecting the constitution 
of the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords has at all times exercised its un- 
questionable right of passing and of 
modifying or rejecting measures affect- 
ing the constitution of this House. The 
rights of the two Houses in this respect 
are incontestable. At the same time, as 
a matter of policy, I think my hon. 
Friend will with me that it is de- 
sirable that the initiative should be taken 
by the House of Lords itself in legisla- 
tion of this kind. Any decided attempt 
on the part of this House or of any party 
in this House to modify the constitution 
of the House of Lords, particularly at 
this — period, and with the ques- 
tions that are likely to come before the 
House of Lords during the present Ses- 
sion, might produce an effect which, for 
the time, would be injurious. I think 
my hon. Friend must also feel that it 
would be judicious that some time, at 
any rate, should be afferded to the House 
of Lords to consider the state of its own 
subsidiary arrangements in detail, after 
the very great change that has taken 
place in the representation of the people 
and the constitution of the Lower House. 
And until we come to the conclusion— 
which I hope we shall not come to—that 
there is no likelihood that an effort will 
be made by the House of Lords itself to 
improve the existing arrangements, we 
ought not, I think, to show too great an 
eagerness to take the matter into our 
own hands. Thatis the recommendation 
which I venture to make to my hon. 
Friend, with great respect and deference. 
He will understand that it rests on 
grounds of general prudence, and that 
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it is not offered by way of derogation 


either from his purpose or his argument, 
but, on the contrary, in furtherance of 


that ent and of the cause which he 
has at heart. If heis a to accede 
to that stion, he will probably find 


that the fruits produced by the efforts 
which he now makes will be beneficial 
and without any admixture of dissatis- 
faction or inconvenience. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to alter the mode of electing Representa- 
tive Peers in Scotland and Ireland, and to enable 
the Crown to summon such Scotch and Irish 
Peers as may not be Representative Peers to sit 
in Parliament for life, to be brought in by 
Mr. Stapteton, Colonel Frencn, and Colonel 


Srepyey. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—{Bux 29.] 
(Mr. O'Reilly, Mr. Pim, Mr. Peel Dawson.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. O’REILLY, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said that he would 
not trouble the House with any length- 
ened statement with regard to it. He 
must, however, make a few remarks, as 
notice had been given of an Amendment 
for the rejection of the Bill. Great in- 
terest had been for some time felt re- 
specting the limitation of the hours for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in Ireland. 
Three years ago, in consequence of the 
representations made to him, he under- 
took to bring in a Bill on the subject, 
which he did as a tentative measure. 
This measure, which was similar in its 
object to the present Bill, although 
unlike in its provisions, passed a second 
reading. It was then ordered to be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee; but July 
having arrived, it was too late to begin 
to take evidence, and the Order was dis- 
charged. Last year he again introduced 
a Bill, which was read a second time 
and referred to a Select Committee, who 
examined a number of witnesses, upon 
whose evidence the present Bill had been 
drawn. He would now point out how 
far the authority of the Select Committee 
might be quoted in favour of the Bill. 
The Select Committee proceeded by Re- 
solution, and they first resolved that— 

“The hours for the sale of intoxicating drinks 


on Sunday, and the other days enumerated in the 
Bill be from two p.m., to seven p.m., except in 


the towns to be hereafter defined.’ 
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They next resolved that in other towns 
to be afterwards defined the hours to be 
from twop.m.tonine p.m. These Reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously. They 
had then to define what constituted a 
town under the second Resolution— 
whether a population of 2,000 or 5,000 
—and after a division the latter was 
carried. The evidence conclusively 
proved that it was desirable to diminish 
the hours for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, and that these hours could be 
shortened to the advantage not only of 
the consumers, but of the sellers. All 
the witnesses, with two exceptions, were 
in favour of a limitation of the hours. 
They consisted of stipendiary magis- 
trates and others, and ministers of re- 
ligion, although he would not rest his 
case on the ey of the latter class, 
as they might be supposed to be pre- 
indiced yw of sobriety. Mtr. 

Iph, President of the Association of 
the Spirit Grocers of Dublin, was in 
favour of limiting the hours even more 
than was proposed by the Bill. The 
Mayor of Cork, a gentleman largely en- 
gaged in trade, was of opinion that the 
public-houses might advantageously be 
closed at an earlier hour in the country, 
and that even in Cork they might be 
closed at eight or nine o’clock. Mr. 
Barry, President of the Cork Vintners’ 
Society, assented to the hours being fixed 
at from two to nine on Sunday. Two 


Sunday (Ireland) Bill. 





diminution. 





witnesses, indeed, stood out against any 
One was Mr. Cary, Presi- 
dent of the Licensed Victuallers of 
Dublin ; and, even he, when pressed 
with the question whether the hours 
might not ‘tbe safely reduced, replied 
that he thought if there was to be any 
alteration it would be the best course. 
As to the other adverse witness, Mr. 
Porter, an ex-police magistrate, as he was 
against any restriction whatever on the 
sale of liquors on Sunday or on any other 
day, his testimony would probably not 
be considered of much importance. The 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Murphy), in 
opposing the measure of last year, took 
this ground—he considered it undesirable 
to make any change in the hours of 
selling intoxicating drinks in Ireland 
until the system of licensing houses for 
the sale of intoxicating drinks had been 
altered. Now, he (Mr. O’Reilly) believed 
all who had studied the question were 
that the whole licensing system, 


both in Ireland and in England, was in 
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a very unsatisfactory state, and he had 
urged the Government to bring in a Bill 
to re-organize and regulate that system. 
But he protested against its being said 
that they should not diminish the hours 
of selling intoxicating drinks on Sunday 
in Ireland until the very large and com- 
plicated question of licensing had been 
settled. At the same time, if the Secre- 
tary for Ireland gave him the assurance 
that he was in a position to grapple with 
that question, and desired thet this Bill 
should be postponed until he could deal 
with it, he would at once accede to the 
suggestion. His present proposition was 
only to diminish the number of hours 
for the sale of intoxicating drinks by two 
hours in the evening in towns and by 
four in the country. The last two hours 
in the public-house were useless for the 
labouring class, who required to be early 
at work the following morning; and 
those hours were also the most productive 
of drunkenness. Public opinion in Ire- 
land was strongly in favour of the Bill. 
Only two petitions had been presented 
against it, one from Cork and the other 
from the City of Dublin. The petition 
from Cork was signed by 700, but of 
these 500 were anita, leaving only 
200 to represent the general community. 
There had also been a petition from 
Cork, signed by 700, presented in its 
favour. He confidently appealed to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland whether he 
was not aware, as the result of his large 
experience, that public opinion there was 

eatly in favour of the principle of the 
Bill. If the principle were affirmed by 
the second reading, the Bill could not go 
into Committee Teles the middle of 
May; and in the meantime those who 
were interested in the matter would have 
ample opportunities for considering its 
particular clauses. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(r. O’ Reilly.) 


Mr. MURPHY, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, that, if the measure had 
been a simple one to close public-houses 
in Ireland at nine o’clock on Sunday, 
and would have been made applicable 
to the country parts as well as to the 
towns, although it might have aggra- 
vated, under the present system of li- 
censing, the evils complained of, he 
should not have moved an Amendment 


Mr. O Reilly 
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to it. He reminded the hon. and gallant 
Member (Mr. O’ Reilly) that neither the 
Bill of last year nor the Bill previous to 
it passed a second reading as a matter 
of course, but were referred to a Select 
Committee, before whom a considerable 
amount of evidence had been taken. 
Now, one of the main reasons for my 
agreeing to the appointment of a Select 
Committee on this subject was the ex- 
pediency, and indeed necessity, of inquir- 
ing into the general system of licensing, 
with a view to the correction of the 
abuses which it is believed that sys- 
tem has engendered ; and the hon. and 
gallant Member must no doubt recollect 
the opinion expressed by me, and the 
appeal I made to Lord Mayo, then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, as to whether the 
Select Committee then to be appointed 
had scope or power enough to deal with 
the subject and report thereon. The 
noble Lord’s opinion was that the Com- 
mittee would have such a power, but the 
result, however, disclosed the contrary, 
and in fact the Committee did not re- 
port at all on the subject. However, 
amongst other witnesses who had been 
examined before the Committee was the 
Chief Commissioner of Police in Dublin, 
who stated that the legitimate business 
of the public-houses in Ireland had been 
trenched upon by the beer-houses and 
spirit grocers’ establishments, and who 
gave it as his opinion that any alteration 
of the law in the direction indicated by 
the Bill ought to be accompanied by a 
considerable change in the licensing sys- 
tem. He did not admit that the Com- 
mittee had agreed to the principle of 
limiting, pure and simple, the hours of 
keeping open public-houses in Ireland, 
and he, therefore, differed from the con- 
struction which the hon. and gallant 
Member had put on their Resolutions in 
that respect. He had last year consented 
to the second reading of the Bill solely 
upon the understanding that it was to 
be referred to a Select Committee, which 
should inquire into the whole system of 
granting licenses, and he was ve 
strongly of opinion that such a B 
should not be agreed to until some le- 
gislation had taken place with respect 
to licensing. He was quite convinced 
that, until some alteration was effected 
in the licensing laws, it would be per- 
fectly useless to restrict the hours for 
the sale of liquor as was now pro . 
It would be better, therefore, he thought, 
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to wait until the whole subject could be 
grappled with by the Government than 
to deal with it by means of bit-by-bit 
legislation, which could only aggravate 
the evil which it was intended to remedy. 
Independently of this consideration, how- 
ever, the Bill contained a principle which 
he could never sanction, and that was 
what was called the permissive principle. 
This, if carried into execution, would 
enable two-thirds of the ratepayers to 
dictate to the minority in the matter of 
drinking, which was an infringement of 
the liberty of the subject he could not 
sanction. The Bill would in short restrict 
no less than 5,000,000 of the population 
of Ireland to the hour of seven o’clock in 
the evening as the hour at which the pub- 
lie-houses should be closed. In his opinion 
this legislation was useless and irritating, 
and believing that it would be better to 
relegate the whole subject to the Go- 
vernment and let them deal with it, he 
moved, as an Amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. STACPOOLEseconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Murphy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. DAWSON said, he regretted that 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Murphy) 
had continued his opposition to this Bill, 
which was calculated to do much good. 
He was in hopes that the hon. Member, 
after listening to the evidence given be- 
fore the Select Committee on this ques- 
tion, would have come to the conclusion 
that a measure of this sort was neces- 
sary. The provisions of the Bill appeared 
to be of a most harmless character, and 
to embody legislation which was loudly 
called for. A most moderate restriction 
upon the sale of liquor was proposed, 
and in the interest of morality and order 
he hoped that that restriction would be 
agreed to. There was reason to fear that 
drunkenness was on the increase in Ire- 
land, especially in towns, on the 
Sunday ; and as the interests of travel- 
lers and the general convenience were 
consulted by the Bill, which enlisted the 
support of Presbyterians and Catholics 

ike, he hoped that the opposition to 
the second reading would not be per- 
sisted in. 


VOL. CXCIY. [rump sznies.] 
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Mr. BREWER said, that the medical 
os and the justices of the peace 

ad testified that the great amount of 
ardent spirits which was consumed tended 
largely to the increase of disease, pau- 
perism, and crime, and thus indirectly 
to the increase of the public taxation. 
That being the case, it was time that 
the House interposed with some legisla- 
tion on the matter. It had been said 
that such a measure as this ought not 
to be introduced until the licensing sys- 
tem was remodelled; but if they did so 
they would then be told to wait until 
some restriction was proposed upon the 
opening of the licensed houses. It was 
the old story of Lord Chatham waitin 
for Sir Richard Strachan, and Sir Richa 
waiting for Lord Chatham. If Parlia- 
ment were responsible for the punish- 
ment of crime, there was no harm in 
their trying to prevent crime, and on 
that principle he should support the 
el reading. 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that two points had been clearly 
established by this discussion. One was 
that the present licensing system was 
seriously defective and gave rise to well- 
grounded complaint; the other, that 
there was a widespread desire in Ire- 
land in favour of some further restric- 
tion upon the sale of intoxicating liquor 
on Sundays, that feeling not being con- 
fined to one class or creed, but bein 
shared, as the hon. Member (Mr. Dawson 
had stated, by the Presbyterians of the 
north as well as by the Catholics of the 
south. These statements were true, what- 
ever effect they might have upon the ul- 
timate fate of the Bill, and they both 
supported the appeal which he should 
make to his hon. Friend (Mr. Murphy) 
not to reject the Bill at its present stage, 
but to allow it to go forward to Com- 
mittee. As to the licensing system, he 
did not know that he could reply in very 
definite terms to the appeal of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. O’Reilly) ; still, when he, 
sitting on the Treasury Bench, admitted 
that the present state of the law was un- 
satisfactory and mischievous, this was a 
tolerably plain acknowledgment that it 
was incumbent upon the Government, in 
due time and at the proper opportunity, 
to deal with that system. Without goi 
any further at present, he should be gl 
of time to look into the matter and see 
whether he could, upon a subsequent oc- 


casion, state his opinions more definitely 
2K 
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to the author of the Bill and the House. 
As to the strong feeling which existed 
in favour of the Bill, that was also a 
reason why his hon. Friend (Mr. Murphy) 
should give the people of Ireland further 
time to look into the provisions of the 
measure and consider them before the 
House finally decided respecting them. 
Although his hon. Friend was i san- 

ine of any good to be effected by re- 
aiden uw A the sale of drink on Sun- 
day, until the licensing laws were placed 
on a better foundation, he did not refuse 
his assent to a certain amount of restric- 
tion in this direction. There being, there- 
fore, evidently some room for a compro- 
mise, and the proper time to deal with 
such a compromise being in Committee, 
he would recommend his hon. Friend to 
allow the Bill to reach that further stage. 

Mr. MURPHY said, that, after the 
appeal just made to him by his right 
hon. Friend, he would withdraw fis 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 26th May. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill for the regula- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while 
on shore, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dopson, 
Mr. Curtpers, and Mr. Ayrton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at half after 
Eight o’clock, 


ae een 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 10th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]— Setect Committez — Poor Law 
(Scotland), debate adjourned. 

Wars anp Mrans—Resolutions [March 9] re- 
ported—Consolidated Fund. 

Punic Burs — Ordered — First Reading—In- 
closure Awards (County Palatine of Durham) * 
[44] ; Consolidated Fund (£8,406,272 13s. 4/.). 

First Reading — Representation of the People 
Act (1867) Amendment * [43]. 

Second Reading—Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
(1) negatived; University Tests [15] debate 

journed; East India Irrigation and Canal 
Company * [8). 

Referred to Select Committee—East India Irriga- 

tion and Canal Company * [8]. 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—[Bux 1.] 
(Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
rose to move the second reading of the 
Bill. It had not been his intention to 
detain the House with any statement 
upon this subject, but he had been re- 
minded that this was rendered necessary 
by the number of new Members recently 
returned to Parliament, who could not 
be supposed to be familiar with the le- 
— action that had taken place in 
ormer years. He had introduced the 
Bill thus early in the Session because, 
judging from the divisions which occur- 
red last year, he believed that the opi- 
nion of the House was not against the 
principle of the measure. Since his Bill 
had been laid upon the table the Govern- 
ment had hastily framed and introduced 
a measure which they had not pre- 
viously contemplated; or which they 
had considered and cast aside as unne- 
cessary. The ene which they had 
evinced since his Bill had been printed, 
and the rapidity with which the Govern- 
ment scheme had been concocied, in or- 
der ‘‘to cap”’ his Bill, had excited his 
wonder and even admiration. Some were 
under the delusion that he intended to 
run his Bill against that of the Govern- 
ment. That, however, was not the case; 
for the two measures related to different 
branches of a great question, and in 
nowise did they trench upon or interfere 
with each other. They did not profess 
to cover the same ground or aim at the 
same end. The Government Bill dealt 
with the movement of cattle inland; his 
Bill dealt with the arrival of foreign 
cattle. Their Bill was directed against 
the existence of diseases in this country ; 
his was designed to prevent the im- 
portation of new disease. The rules of 
the House prevented him from discus- 
sing the two measures together, but he 
hoped they would both be referred to 
the same Committee, and then they 
could be considered together, and they 
could be made to harmonize with each 
other and form one measure. Some had 
taken upon them to assert that this was 
a question of the interests of the pro- 
ducers of stock against the interests of 
the importers of stock; and that all at- 
tempts at legislation respecting foreign 
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cattle were made in the interests of the 
home producers. This he emphatically 
denied ; the contests of twenty-four years 
ago were not to be revived; his measure 
was introduced in the interest of every 
class of the community. But let those 
who had the hardihood to make such an 
assertion, and to oppose the Bill on that 
ground, consider for a moment the mean- 
ing of their assertion ; let them contem- 
plate what a support of the foreign cattle 
trade, against the English cattle pro- 
duction, amounted to. There were in 
this country, according to a late Return, 
45,500,000 acres under cultivation or 
bearing stock; and calculating the capi- 
tal employed at the low rate of £4 an 
acre, We had £185,000,000 employed in 
agriculture. This was a large sum as 
compared with the capital engaged in 
the importation of cattle; the capital 
employed in the whole cattle importing 
alls did not probably amount to more 
than a hundredth part of it. The as- 
sertion to which he had alluded, then, 
amounted to this: the smaller interest 
was to be supported to the detriment of 
the larger ; the interests of the foreigner 
were to over-ride the interests of this 
country. Formerly farmers had been of 
little account and their wishes had been 
little heeded, because they were scattered 
and separate; they had no unity, no or- 
ganization. Chambers of Agriculture 
had now, however, changed this state 
of things; the farmers had the amplest 
opportunities given them to discuss their 
position and interests; and their wishes 
had been so strongly and so unitedly ex- 
pressed in favour of the Bill under con- 
sideration that it would not be becoming 
in the House to refuse to give the Bill 
its most earnest and careful considera- 
tion. The numerous attendance in the 
House so early on a Wednesday was a 
sign that the pressure of these Chambers 
of Agriculture was already felt. Let 
him warn the House how they resisted 
the pressure, because these Chambers 
were so young; they were an infant 
Hercules in the cradle. When the cattle 
plague first broke out two systems of 
legislation had been inaugurated. The 
aim of the first was to stamp out the 
pestilence, and consisted entirely of in- 
ternal regulations; the most stringent 
restrictions were placed upon the move- 
ment of cattle, accompanied by a whole- 


sale slaughter of all infected beasts. The 
farmers had made up their minds that 
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these serious losses were necessary, and 
they bore it all with patience. The aim 
of the second system was the prevention 
of an access of new disease. The first 
of these systems was now in abeyance, 
for the plague had been stamped out ; 
but the second was not, and could not 
be in abeyance, because the danger of 
disease being imported from abroad was 
ever present; nay it was increased by 
the increase of railway communication 
with the east of Europe. The Bill of 
the Government was founded on the first 
system; it was with this second sys- 
tem that his Bill pro to deal. The 
two Bills therefore did not clash; they 
did not meet on the same ground ; for 
the second system was entirely overlooked 
by the Government measure. He did 
not, by any means, oppose the Go- 
vernment measure; he desired that 
both Bills should pass, in order that we 
might have a whole, and not a partial 
legislation. For what had been the re- 
sult of the combination of the two sys- 
tems of which he had spoken. Notonly 
had the plague itself been stamped out, 
but also three other cattle diseases of 
foreign origin, had been reduced from 
a proportion of 42} per cent to 1 per 
cent. These three diseases had, how- 
ever, increased to 30 per cent since the 
restrictions upon the movement of home 
cattle had been removed. That was a 
proof that there ought to be strict re- 
gulations enforced even now with respect 
to the removal of cattle from one part 
of the country to the other; and farmers 
said, ‘‘ We are ready to submit to your 
restrictions on the free movement of our 
cattle, but we hope you will deal justly 
with us, and prevent the access of new 
disease to our shores; put equally strin- 
gent restrictions on the importation 
trade ; then each trade will be on the 
same footing, and our cattle will be pre- 
served.” They did not murmur at the 
harsh sanitary regulations at home ; but 
they demanded to be made secure against 
a re-introduction of the plague from 
abroad. Indeed, that Bill would be 
most unjust which imposed home re- 
strictions, while it permitted a constant 
influx of disease ab extra. What mea- 
sures had already been sanctioned by 
previous Governments in order to attain 
this security? Lord Palmerston’s Go- 
vernment totally prohibited the importa- 
tion of cattle. at failed, and com- 
pulsory slaughter of all beasts at tho 
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water-side, together with the option of 
quarantine was tried; but quarantine 
had totally failed; only one quarantine 
ground had been established; and that 
had never been used, because a beast 
was found to be not worth the addi- 
tional expenditure after having been 
in quarantine twenty-eight days. The 
result was that only one town had ap- 
plied for a license, and that was South- 
ampton, where in only one case was the 
quarantine used, and that was in the 
case of two beasts sent as a present to 
the Prince of Wales. While he was at the | 
Privy Council Office, on the 11th of) 
October, 1867, a new system was devised | 
to give facilities to trade—that of sepa-| 
rate markets. The principle on which | 
this system rested was that the only | 
security against contagion from foreign | 
cattle was to prevent contact between 
foreign and English beasts. The pre- 
vention of that contact was of the most 
vital importance ; for no other means of 
security, no plan which would absolutely 
prevent infection, and be a bar toa fresh 
access of disease, could be devised. And 
yet how urgent the necessity! Every 
year railways extended further into the 
east of Europe, where the cattle plague 
was chronic; every year foreign coun- 
tries competed more with us for meat, 
and every year we had to extend the 
range of our trade; every year, conse- 
quently, the danger of importing the 
disease increased. Ifthe disease declared 
itself immediately, the danger would be 
comparatively slight; but the period of 
incubation was variously described as 
from five to twenty-three days, and by 
the most scientific and authoritative wit- 
nesses, had been put down at from ten 
to fourteen days. During that time an 
animal might have the disease, during 
that time it might be continually affect- 
ing others, and yet not even the most 
experienced veterinary inspectors could 
eocrme J detect it. Now, a diseased 

east might start from the east of Eu- 





rope, and arrive in London in six days, 
—long before the period of incubation 


was over. Or an infected beast might 
arrive in Munich or Berlin, and there 
mix with healthy beasts on their way 
to England; these formerly healthy 
beasts would arrive in England in three 
days, with the germ of the disease 
in their systems, and before it showed 
itself the herd would be scattered 
throughout the country, and the mys- 
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tery of the case would be increased, 
when it was known that those beasts had 
never come from the east of Europe or 
from any infected district. The only pre- 
ventive against this was the creation of 
separate markets, which would give free 
scope to both the foreign and home trades. 
If a town desired to have both trades, 
then let it; but let the markets be sepa- 
rate; let all contact be rigidly guarded 
against. That was the principle upon 
which we had devised the system of se- 
parate markets. Some of the smallest 
seaports chose to have only an English 
market ; larger towns required two mar- 
kets, an English and a foreign market, 
and had found only convenience and 
benefit to result. But the largest town 
of all had only one market. That is to 
say, the system had been adopted 
throughout the country with the excep- 
tion of London. There it was found 
impossible to force into motion an inert 
Corporation, which did not care suffici- 
ently for the good of the surrounding 
country to expend those funds in form- 
ing a market which it loved to lavish on 
banquets. We had no means of forcing 
the Corporation, and could not forbid 
the foreign importation altogether ; the 
trade was too large for that, and the 
demands were too urgent. We had, 
therefore, to content ourselves with the 
cumbrous metropolitan regulations as 
the only means of preventing contact 
between foreign and English beasts. 
Yet these metropolitan regulations were 
bad in two ways—first, they were of no 
avail for carrying out the vital principle 
of non-contact ; and, secondly, they were, 
on the whole, a most useless as well as 
costly and cumbrous machinery. The 
size of the metropolitan area was 117 
square miles. Cattle were landed from 
abroad chiefly on Saturday; they then 
remained on the wharves during at least 
twelve hours for inspection. The inspec- 
tion was necessarily hurried, and conse- 
quently imperfect. Those beasts which 
were found to be diseased were slaugh- 
tered at the landing-place; this was a 
great inconvenience, from the want of 
proper slaughter-houses and the absence 
of any market or buyers; the remainder 
were passed from the docks to the 
metropolitan market ; two-thirds of these 
were sold and then driven through the 
streets back to the vicinity of the place 
where they had been landed; the re- 
maining third were sold and scattered 
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throughout the whole metropolitan area 
to the various private slaughter-houses. 
This arrangement did not — con- 
tact between foreign and English cat- 
tle; it was of no avail whatever in this 
respect: the cattle were driven through 
the streets, they passed dairies on their 
road where the cows poked out their 
noses to smell the passing herd and 
take the disease, and their manure was 
sent out into the country to infect the 
cattle on any farm where it might be 
used. It was by this means that the 
disease was first carried into Hertford- 
shire, in 1865. Beside this, a foreign 
beast might be driven from the market 
to a meadow half in and half out of the 
metropolitan area, and by merely walk- 
ing across the field it would be on 
ground from which it might lawfully 
pass all over the country. Moreover, 
the traffic manager of the South West- 
ern Railway had stated in evidence that 
foreign cattle were constantly sent down 
his line. Foreign sheep, too, might go 
all over the country if they had not been 
imported in the same ship with cattle. 
And it was well known that they were a 
means of carrying the contagion of 
cattle plague. So the disease might 
break out at any time; there was, in 
fact, no security whatever against a new 
access of disease into the country through 
the metropolitan market. In fact, this 
had already occurred, only nobody be- 
came aware of it. In May, 1867, Mr. 
Gebhart imported forty beasts from 
Galicia, Hungary, or Podolia, or some 
neigbouring principality, he knew not 
whence ; they were fine-looking animals, 
and sold for a good figure to graziers or 
butchers within the metropolitan area. 
After a week one of the buyers returned 
to him and said that one of the beasts 
had proved to be diseased; and, on 
inspection, it was found that these 
beasts had introduced a new t of 
cattle plague; not the Steppe Cattle 
Plague, to which we had become ac- 
customed, but the Galician Plague. 
The result was, that 200 head of cattle 
had to be slaughtered to stop the disease 
which these forty had introduced. Three 
things were to be remarked in this case— 
first, the importer did not know where 
the cattle came from, whether from 
Galicia, Hungary, or Podolia ; secondly, 
they had passed through Berlin after in- 
spection—and a certificate of the Prussian 
veterinary inspector had been shown at 
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the Privy Council Office in proof of this ; 
and, thirdly, they were passed by our 
own inspector as healthy, and had been 
in the country a week before the mis- 
chief was discovered. If that occurred 
once, might it not occur again? The 
metropolitan restrictions, therefore, were 
of no avail whatever to secure us from a 
fresh access of disease. The same wit- 
ness, in speaking of an importation of 
sheep, said the sheep had been put into 
a field adjoining “his valuable herd,” 
and in saying so he let slip an ejacula- 
tion which showed that he recalled the 
fear and emotion which he had felt on 
that occasion. He said— ‘‘ Damn it, 
they put the sheep in the field next 
to mine.” I stopped him, and asked 
the cause of his alarm. He said that 
the sheep had come from abroad, and 
for aught that he knew to the con- 
trary they might be infected. There 
was another case, which happened while 
the cattle plague was in the country. 
There being at one time an imminent 
danger of its breaking out in Friesland 
—because some symptoms of infection 
had been observed—immediate measures 
were taken to sell the infected cattle in 
the English market. Steamers were tele- 
graphed for to take the cattle over to 
England, and they came in very large 
numbers. After a week the Dutch Go- 
vernment telegraphed to the Privy Coun- 
cil Office to take care, because cattle 
plague had broken out in Friesland. 

ut by that time the harm had been 
done. There were other examples, but 
he would not detain the House by di- 
lating on them. What he had said was 
sufficient to show that there was no se- 


curity afforded by the metropolitan re- 


gulations. He would not on the present 
occasion show how cumbrous they were, 
nor what inconvenience they caused, for 
no benefit; this he had done last year. 
But he would remind the House that 
this inconvenience was very useless. 
Why should these foreign beasts go to 
the metropolitan market at all? 0- 
thirds of them went there at great ex- 

ense and trouble and injury to the 

easts, only to return again to White- 
chapel and the East-end, so that two- 
thirds of the foreign trade was incon- 
venienced for the convenience of the 
other third. An absurd regulation! 
These metropolitan regulations being 
in every sense utterly futile, what sub- 
stitute can be proposed? The Vice Pre- 
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sident of the Council had said that 
they would stop the importation of cattle 
from infected places. It would be ut- 
terly impossible! You will not know 
that a place is infected until the mischief 
has been done. In this Friesland case, 
for instance, the cattle had come over 
first, and a week afterwards the Dutch 
Government telegraphed to us to take 
care—when it was too late. We could not 
have intelligence in sufficient time, and 
therefore there was no security in the 
world that we could keep out infected 
cattle by saying we should exclude those 
that might come from such and such 

laces where the infection prevailed. 

ut even if we could know in time, still 
it would be impossible in the nature of 
things. The cattle from abroad were 
shipped at two ports; but they mostly 
came through one port—namely Geste- 
munde. From Prussia, from Silesia, 
from Galicia, from Hungary, from Bo- 
hemia the cattle arrived on the quays at 
Gestemunde and were shipped, so as to 
arrive in London on the Saturday for 
the Monday’s market. Thus cattle were 


brought together from every country of 
the interior, without the least attempt 
at separating or classing them. Now, he 


would ask, how were we to separate 
the cattle coming from the infected 
places from those which came from the 
uninfected ? It would be utterly impos- 
sible, and if it were possible it would 
be of no avail, for the rest would be in- 
fected. But suppose it were possible; 
suppose the cattle coming from Bohemia, 
for example, were to be slaughtered 
at the water-side, then they would be 
slaughtered either where there were no 
slaughter-houses, no market, no buyers, 
no conveniences whatever; or else the 
local authorities would be asked to make, 
for a few cattle, a market which would, 
in the long run, have to be supported 
by rates and tolls; and in that case the 
few cattle would not make the market 
pay the interest on the outlay of capital. 
The Vice President of the Council, the 
other night, seemed to think it would be 
quite sufficient to forbid importation at 
the time when there was any disease 
prevailing, and to leave the trade free 
at all other times. The objection to 
that was that a very great shock and 
consequence disturbance to trade would 
be occasioned. We had a great impor- 
tation from Holland; suppose that we 
heard that the plague was there, and 
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we issued a prohibition that no more 
cattle was to come from that country; 
yet people must eat; the same amount 
of cattle must come from somewhere. 
Some fine morning you issue your edict 
forbidding the importation of the thou- 
sands of cattle from Holland. On the 
instant some other place must be found 
where those thousands of cattle can be 
procured. Where, then, should we 

our cattle from? A great shock or jar 
and disturbance to trade would thus be 
occasioned, and did we suppose that the 
wheels of trade could run smoothly all 
the while? Even a great iron steam- 
engine is injured by being checked sud- 
denly or suddenly put out of gear; and 
do you expect that you will not injure 
so delicate a structure as a trade, with 
all its credit and fears and sympathies? 
It would be a great deal better to say at 
once—‘‘ We will allow the trade to flow 
on for ever and ever in a certain 
channel,” and have no more shocks and 
disturbances; because then it would be 
found that the trade, which was a most 
elastic thing, would accommodate itself 
by degrees to the altered circumstances. 
But if on a sudden we were to turn 
back some 80,000 or 100,000 cattle 
from a particular country, we might 
go far and wide without being able to 
find another from which so many could 
be obtained, and the people of Eng- 
land would have to do without them. 
Besides, we could not have a separate 
market unless it was to be a permanent 
market. A market requires a site, and 
a system of drainage, and buildings, and 
appliances, a quay and landing-places ; 
for all of which capital must be sunk. 
Will this be undertaken for the time 
during which you may please to forbid 
importation? They might as well ask 
him to believe that a man would build a 
house upon a three years’ lease. If Go- 
vernment were to ask the local authorities 
to make a market they must undertake 
that it would be permanent. These were 
his objections to the two plans at which 
the Vice President seemed to hint the 
other night, and which his party had de- 
vised, and so vehemently supported, as 
their conceptions of what the policy of 
the nation should become. The next 
question then was, was there any dan- 
ger? He need not address himself to 
that question, because the Government 
confessed it, otherwise why bring in a 
Bill on the subject? why desire to le- 
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gislate for it? why maintain any restric- 
tions whatever? Well, then, he would 
ask, would they weaken the present safe- 
= or keep them as they were? 

they weakened them, and the plague 
came in, then the Government would 
have incurred a serious responsibility, 
for they would have wantonly injured 
the country for the sake of the prejudices 
and prepossessions of their party. But 
if they were to maintain the safe- 
guards, then they would, in fact, be 
making them permanent, which was the 
very thing he desired. It was true that 
he desired something more; but what 
he desired would make little difference 
to all the outports; for in them the 
system was already established. And 
that little difference would be a sen- 
sible benefit. It would be a benefit to 
the seaport towns financially, because 
it would make the markets permanent, 
and it would be worth while to ex- 
pend money upon them. In the next 
place, what were called separate mar- 
kets were not in the legal sense markets 
at all; they were merely confined areas 
with sale licenses. But the Bill would 
make markets in these places, for the 
market clauses would apply; and it 
would enable the local authorities to 


make all the regulations that they 
thought desirable, and they would have 
power to impose tolls and market rates, 
and thus pay off the expenses of the 


market. Besides, under this Bill they 
would have most extensive borrowing 
powers. To all the outports, therefore, 
it would be a great advantage. With 
regard to the metropolis, it would have 
to provide separate markets for foreign 
meat; or, in other words, instead of 
having a metropolitan area of 117 
square miles, the local authorities would 
have to provide one or more — six or 
seven areas, if they liked—for the land- 
ing and slaughtering of cattle, instead 
of the many private slaughter-houses 
which could not be under control, and 
had long been condemned as nuisances 
and serious injuries. The local autho- 
rity need not have the expense of con- 
structing these markets even; they may 
confer their powers on one or more per- 
sons or companies, who would then have 
the same power as the authorities of the 
outports. Then we should no longer have 
a third of the foreign cattle wandering 
over the town to private slaughter-houses 
Spreading infection as they go. Those 
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agp oa - houses had — 
mn regarded as a great nuisance, an 
in 1854 an Act was passed to abolish 
them in twenty years—that was, in 1874. 
If anybody would like to know what a 
nuisance those private slaughter-houses 
were he had only to compare them with 
the abattoirs in Paris. The abattoirs were 
as clean as possible, there was no smell 
there; the manure was all saved; the 
meat was kept hung up pure and sweet ; 
in fact, one might go into them as into 
a drawing-room. But let them visit the 
private slaughter-houses of London. In 
the most densely-populated places, they 
would find behind the dwelling-houses a 
filthy dirty place, stinking and reeking 
enough to taint the meat and pollute 
the neighbouroood ; this was used for 
the slaughter-house which supplied your 
table. Besides, part of the blood was 
lost, the manure was lost, and there 
was loss everywhere. Moreover, the 
cattle must now be driven through the 
streets to these private slaughter-houses, 
and everybody knew what a nuisance 
that was. The Corporation of London 
wanted to get rid of the nuisance of 
driving cattle through the streets, and 
had expended large sums of money on 
a dead meat market. It had been argued 
that these small slaughter-houses were 
a convenience; but one of the witnesses 
who appeared against the Bill last year 
told the Committee that twenty-five of 
the large wholesale butchers had their 
slaughter-houses in one immense place 
in the east of London, which, he said, was 
the greatest convenience and benefit to 
the locality, because persons came from 
a distance of four or five miles to buy 
meat at wholesale prices, thus dispens- 
ing with the middleman. So that it 
appeared from the evidence of this wit- 
ness against the Bill of last year, that 
it was of the greatest benefit to have 
slaughter-houses congregated together. 
Whether in the case of the outports or 
in the case of the metropolis the ques- 
tion was the same. The question was, 
what were we to do with the forei 
fat cattle in the few days between the 
landing and slaughter? Ten days were 
now allowed instead of six, as formerly, 
but the cattle were seldom left to live so 
long, because the beast lost so much in 
weight and deteriorated so much in 
quality—becoming ‘“‘ muddled” (as the 
butchers term it) that it was the in- 
terest of the butcher to kill them as 
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soon as possible. The question then was— | called ‘‘muddled””—that is, feverish, and 
Where shall the beasts be killed? Shall| the meat of such animals would not 
they be killed in private slaughter-houses 


| keep so well as the meat of beasts which 
all over the town, or in an abattoir at | had been killed at the other end of the 
the water-side? Should we send only | journey. Therefore the mere sending of 
the available parts inland, and leave the | foreign cattle in the dead state would 
guts and hides in the east of London, | not raise ye pe: of meat on the ground 
where there were manufactories to con- | that meat will not travel, for meat did 
sume them; or should we carry the ani- | travel, and would travel better than the 
mals inland, at the risk of spreading in- | live animal. Hence the Bill would not 
fection, and afterwards send back the | tend to confine the foreign supply to the 
guts and hides, at increased expense and | seaports; for it could be sent inland, 
inconvenience, to be consumed? He / and would arrive in a better state for 
had paid the greatest attention to the | being killed beforehand. Therefore the 
objections which were urged before the | proposed measure would’ not, from this 
Committee of last year, and to all the| cause, raise the price of meat at all. 
objections which had since been started | Well then, how could the price be raised 
in the public Press; and all that ap-| by what he proposedtodo? It must be 
peared to be of the slightest weight either because fewer cattle would come 
seemed to come under one head —|from abroad, or because the price of 
namely, ‘‘ If you have separate markets, | meat would be artificially raised in this 
you will raise the price of meat.” Now, | country. He would first deal with the 


if anyone proved to him that it would 
raise the price of meat to the poor man, 
he would not proceed further in the 
matter. Why should it raise the price | 
of meat more to send only the available 
parts inland than to send the entire ani- 
mal inland, and then have to send back 
the guts and hides again? Some people 
answer, ‘‘ Because meat will not travel.” 
He denied it altogether. Folkestone was 
now supplied with dead meat from Lon- 
don, so were Brighton and most of the 
towns in the south; the same might be 
the case with towns on the east and 
west. The very best meat we had in 





London was brought as dead meat from 
Aberdeen, a distance of 500 miles. A 


latter alternative. During the cattle 
plague, when all beasts were slaughtered 
by the water-side, was the price of meat 
raised? Separate markets were estab- 
lished on the 11th of October, 1867, and 
what was the result? Was the price of 
meat raised thereby ? When he was at 
the Privy Council Office he obtained the 
prices of meat at various places—Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Southampton, and 
the metropolitan market—for he re- 
garded these as ‘‘ prerogative instances” 
of the prices of meat; and he would 
give some of the figures. In Liverpool, 
in 1863, the highest wholesale price of 
meat was 7}d., the lowest 5d. Meat 


/rose throughout the country in 1864, 


late Member of that House who now) even before the arrival of the cattle 
adorned the House of Peers, and who! plague in the autumn of 1865, and 
had been a Cattle Plague Commissioner, | was at the highest for the first nine 
had told him that he regularly got his| months of 1866 ; it then fell, and re- 
meat from Tiverton, because it was/| mained steady during 1867. Well, the 
cheaper and better. Besides, fish could| highest price at Liverpool was 94d., 
travel, and fish was much more perishable | the lowest 5d. After the establishment 
than meat. Fish was at its best the mo-| of separate markets in Liverpool the 
ment it was caught, and every moment! price actually fell, and in 1868 the 


afterwards it deteriorated ; but meat was| highest was 8d. and the lowest 4d. The 


not at its best until five or six days after it | 
had been killed, and it was not until 
after that time that it began to deterio- 


price was somewhat lower in the inland 
towns than in the seaport of Liverpool. 
In Manchester in 1866 the highest price 


rate. And yet fish could be sent hun-| was 8}d; in 1868 the highest was 7}d. 
dreds of miles to London; a fortiori, so| At Birmingham in 1866 the highest 
could meat. Moreover, dead meat travels! price was 8}d., and in 1868 it was 7}d. 
better than live animals. Beasts sent| Throughout all the towns the prices 
by rail from Aberdeen lost £5 per head | ruled highest until October, 1866, when 
in value, to which loss must be added| there was a fall. He ke of the 
the amount of freight. After a long| wholesale prices alone, for a reason 
distance the flesh got what the snk which would presently be apparent. 
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With regard to the metropolitan mar- 
ket, in 1864 the highest price was 9d., 
the lowest 53d. On the 24th of March, 
1866, an Order was issued that all forei 
cattle should be killed at the water-side, 
and meat fell in price, the highest being 
83d., the lowest 5}d. On the 27th of 
April, 1866, foreign cattle were no 
longer killed at the water-side, but were 
allowed to go to the metropolitan market 
alive. At once prices rose; the highest 

rice was 83d., and the lowest 5}d. 
Duine the rest of the year the high- 
est price was 7}d., the lowest 43d. 
Well, that proved that the separate 
market system had not had the effect of 
raising the price of meat. But he would 
tell the House what had. It was the 
butchers. It was they that put on enor- 
mous profits and made meat dear. How 
was that? The reason was, that there 
was a forced sale of cattle in London. 
The London butcher only could compete 
as a buyer in the metropolitan market ; 
for the country butcher could not remove 
the beast alive out of the metropolitan 
area, and he had nowhere to kill it. The 
butcher then hung back; he would not 
give the price, yet the beast must be 
killed within a limited time, and the 
farmer was obliged to come down. The 
London butcher took the beast home and 
killed it, and then came the competition. 
The Dover man, and the Brighton man, 
and the Folkestone man, all bid for the 
meat, and the London butcher, though 
he bought the animal cheap, because 
there was no competition there, could 
sell it dear, because there was compe- 
tition after the beast had been killed. It 
was that which gave the retail butcher 
or middleman his large profits. In 
support of that opinion he would quote 
the authority of Dr. Trench, of Liver- 
pool, in a letter to Dr. Williams of 
the Privy Council Office. Dr. Trench 
said— 


“I do not consider that the importation has 
affected the price of meat to the consumer in the 
slightest degree ; but, indeed, during the whole of 
the cattle plague the price of meat has never been 
regulated by the relative amount of supply and 
demand. I know that when cattle from Knowsley 
and other parts in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, 
and from the whole of Cheshire, were sent in 
overwhelming numbers, and at the very lowest 
price, to Liverpool, and when on account of the 
heat of the season meat could not be kept nor 
safely sent to other towns, yet the butchers abso- 
lutely increased the price to the consumer under 
the pretext of the existence of cattle plague. But 
though the importation of foreign cattle has not 
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lessened the price of meat, the restrictions of the 
quarantine have been used as an apology for the 
continued high price maintained by the butchers.” 


It was not the farmer’s interest but the 
butcher’s which raised the price of meat. 
If farmers obtained a higher price, 
other producers would step in to com- 
pete—that is, a foreign trade would at 
once be attracted. But if the English 
producer receives a low price, the foreign 
trade is repelled. The high price which 
the middleman obtains does not affect 
the trade, because you shut out the com- 
tition of other middlemen. What 
estroyed the foreign trade, then, was 
that there was too little remuneration for 
the producer, and what made the poor 
suffer was that the consumer had to pay 
such a high price to the retail butcher. 
Moreover, if they allowed foreign beasts 
to get inland alive they would raise the 
price of meat; in the first place be- 
cause of the risk. Farmers felt, as had 
been testified in evidence, that there was 
a risk in rearing cattle, and ceased to 
do so. Secondly, if cattle plague were 
re-imported, the numbers of animals 
which would be lost would greatly raise 
the price of meat. And, thirdly, the 
cost of transit of the guts and hides 
must come out of the price of the meat, 
and thus increase the price of it. So 
much then for the artificial raising of the 
price of meat in this country. He now 
turned to the investigation of the other 
alternative. Would fewer cattle come 
over from abroad? Would prices be 
raised by a diminution of importation ? 
He must remind the House that prices 
did not depend on importation, but im- 
portation depended on prices. That 
was the very A BC of political economy; 
and yet, the case of those who opposed 
the Bill last year rested on the assump- 
tion that the price would rise because 
the importation would become less under 
the Bill. The foreign producer learned 
the price of beasts in England, he knew 
the price abroad, and calculated whether 
the price which he would receive in 
England would not only cover the cost of 
the freight but give him a profit. If it 
did he would export, otherwise he would 
not. Ifthe farmer here received a high 
price for his cattle the foreign exporter 
would therefore beinduced to send foreign 
cattle over. That was stated by a Prus- 
sian witness before the Committee in 
answer to Question 6880. That question 
was— 
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France, instead of England?—It depends upon 
prices ; I send where I can get the best return.” 
“When prices fall in England, you send to 
France or Belgium ?—Yes ; Teas wherever the 
prices are best.” 
It would follow from this that whenever 
there was a fall in the wholesale price 
of meat they would see a diminution 
in the number of cattle imported. This 
corollary was fully borne out by the 
facts. For instance, in 1861 the price 
was 5s. a stone, and 107,096 head were 
imported. In the autumn of that year 
the price fell to 4s. 8d., and in 1862 only 
97,887 cattle were imported. There 
was a rise in price during the autumn of 
1862 to 5s., and in the succeeding year, 
and so 150,898 head of cattle were im- 
ported in 1863. There was a rise again 
the year following 1864 to 5s. 6d., and 
234,686 were imported, and then came 
the abnormal years of cattle plague. In 
the autumn of 1866, and in 1867, there 
was a serious fall down to 4s. 10d. a 
stone for prime beef, and as low as 
3s. 4d. for inferior beef, and the import- 
ation declined to 117,620. It must be 
borne in mind that these were the whole- 
sale prices, not the middleman’s prices. 
With respect to mutton, the case was 
still more apparent. In 1861, when the 
price of mutton was 5s. 10d. a stone, 
312,923 head were imported. During 
that year the price fell, and in 1862 
only 299,472 head were imported. 
During 1862 the price rose from 5s. 4d. 
to 5s. 10d. in 1863, and the imports rose 
to 430,788 head. The price rose to} 
6s. 9d. in 1865, and the imports rose to 
914,170 head. A fall in price to 6s. was 
followed by an importation of 790,880 
sheep in 1866. And a further fall to 
4s. 10d. in 1867 caused a falling-off in 
importation to 534,788 head. Hence he 
said generally that importation depended 
upon prices. He said ‘“ generally,’ be- 
cause a proviso must be added. If 
something comes between the supply and 
the demand, then the balance is dis- 
turbed; if there is a third grasping 
hand between the price and the trade, 
the general rule may not hold good. In 
1845, the energies of the House were 
directed to destroy Protection, which was 
the third grasping hand of the Govern- 
ment. In the trade of the present day 
the third grasping hand was that of the 
middleman. It is the middleman who 
makes the — high to the consumer 
and low to the producer; it is the mid- 
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therefore, who — trade. In 
the meat trade the middleman is the 
retail butcher. His exorbitant profits 
are the cause of the dearness of meat, 
which every one in this House knows to 
his cost. If these prices were not gras 
by the middleman’s hand, but flowed on 
to the producer, then trade would be 
stimulated, competition would arise, and 
the prices would be forced down to the 
normal level. But = powers 
ed large profits in his great but- 
oe . fist, and the producer got only 
what he let slip through his fingers; so 
the foreign trade became dead; the 
forced sale destroyed competition ; and 
all suffered except the butcher. Well, 
then, what cared he when he heard—as 
he had heard vociferated often enough, 
—‘‘This Bill would destroy the retail 
butchers?”’ All the witnesses that came 
before the Committee last year said, 
“Your Bill will ruin the 5,000 retail 
butchers in London.” He acknowledged 
it; but this would cheapen meat to the 
consumer ; because it would destroy the 
grasping hand which came between the 
producer and the consumer, and that 
would be gone which now purloined the 
profits oak deadened trade. The price 
to the consumer would be less, and the 
rice to the producer would be higher 
by the amount of the middleman’s pro- 
fits. And then trade would be stimulated 
and prices would fall. Now, the ques- 
tion reduced itself to this—the Bill could 
not lessen the number of home cattle in 
the whole country, it could lessen the 
supply then, only by turning the trade 
into another channel. It could do this, 
if it did so at all, only because either the 
freight was cheaper or because there 
were no middlemen to get large profits 
in the country to which the trade was 


turned.’ In other words, the trade would 
be turned only if the producer found a 


higher remuneration elsewhere. But 
this Bill could not affect the freight in 
one way or another. The only manner 
in which it could effect the price would 
therefore be by getting rid of the mid- 
dlemen, which he had shown it would 
do. But the argument against the Bill 
was that it would raise the wholesale 
price of meat. Yes; it would do that; 
and therefore it would make it better 
worth while for the foreign producer 
to send over his cattle. That is to say: 
this measure would draw trade to 7 
land, while it also increased the supply 
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of home cattle in England; or meat 
would become more plentiful. This 
Bill, therefore, would not injure trade. 
That which injured the foreign trade 
was distress among the working classes; 
or the reduction of the number or pay 
of the hands in mills and manufactories. 
Whenever there was great distress among 
the working classes there was injury to 
the foreign trade, because there was less 
consuming power here. That had been 
proved before the Committee by the evi- 
dence of Mr. Thomas Rudkin, the chair- 
man of the City Markets Committee, 
who was examined by the hon. and 
learned Member for Oxford (Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt). Mr. Vernon Harcourt, hav- 
ing extracted from the witness that ‘‘the 
great distress, and because the poor 
people of London were very badly off 
from want of work” caused the falling- 
off in the foreign cattle trade, asked 
(Q. 6278) ‘The consuming power of 
the population is very much less ?—No 
doubt of it.”” The poor had less money 
to spend last year, and that it was 
which had injured the trade. In sup- 
port of what he had stated, he hoped 
the House would allow him to quote a 
few figures. He would first show that, 
as a matter of fact, the slaughtering 
Order, and the separate markets had not 
had the effect of diminishing the foreign 
supply. France and Holland had no 
imports of cattle; Belgium had; but 
France exported very few cattle annually. 
The exports of cattle from Holland to the 
United Kingdom during 1867 amounted 
to 20,360. Separate markets were es- 
tablished throughout the kingdom on 
October 11, 1867, and did that injure the 
trade? Did we get fewer cattle from 
Holland in consequence? Not at all, 
for in 1868 our importations from that 
country amounted to 32,590. With re- 
gard to sheep, in 1867, we imported 
116,260 sheep from Holland, and in 1868, 
182,440. en, again, the exports of 
cattle from Belgium, which were nearly 
all to the United Kingdom, were in 
1867, 11,096, and in 1868, they were 
four times as many, or 45,759. In 
1866-7, for every two oxen which Bel- 

ium imported, she sent one to the 

nited Kingdom ; but in 1868, for every 
three which she imported, she sent us 
two. So, in 1866, out of every two 
sheep which Belgium imported, she sent 
us one; and in 1868, for every two, she 
sent more than one to us. It was clear, 
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therefore, that the separate markets in 
the United Kingdom had not injured 
the foreign trade. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Headlam) op- 
posed his Bill, but the petition he pre- 
sented, showed that he and his constitu- 
ents were not on the matter ; 
for the complaint of the people of New- 
castle did not arise from their having 
a separate market, but from their hay- 
ing that separate market so far off—a 
very different story. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s constituents had reason on 
their side. In 1866-7, the weekly ave- 
rage of cattle imported into Newcastle 
was 797, taking the twenty-seven weeks 
from the middle of August to the 17th 
of February. In 1867, the separate 
market was established in Newcastle, 
which he supposed caused a slight dis- 
turbance of trade; for in the same 
twenty-seven weeks of 1867-8 the weekly 
average fell to 634; but in 1868-9, when 
the separate market had got into work- 
ing order, there was an enormous in- 
crease, for it rose to 1,117. Again, in the 
sheep trade for the same periods there 
had been a constant increase—the 
for the three periods being 5,128, 7,717, 
and 10,210. am the separate market, 
established in October, 1867, so far from 
decreasing, had increased the total sup- 
ply. The Vice President of the Council 
ad picked out the case of Hull as one 
one—in which the importa- 
tion had been very large before the es- 
tablishment of the separate market, and 
smaller afterwards. It was true that the 
importation was much larger at Hull in 
the year before the cattle plague than it 
was last year; but the reason for that, 
as shown in evidence before the Com- 
mittee of last year, was that the former 
importation was abnormal; it consisted 
of store stock, which had been intro- 
duced as an experiment, but they were 
the means of introducing the cattle 
plague into Yorkshire; after which the 
importers would have nothing more to 
say to store stock, and imported onl 
fat stock. Besides foreign store stoc 
have always and everywhere found to be 
a loss and failure. He would next refer 
to the effect of the Order of August 20, 
1868, which condemned imported sheep 
to be killed at the water-side. The ar- 
rivals of foreign sheep in London during 
the week ending February 1, 1868, were 
only 311 head; in the same week of 
1869, they were 821; in the week end- 
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ing February 8, 1868, they were 144; 
while in the same week of 1869, they 
reached 1,239; in the week ending Feb- 
ruary 15, 1868, the number imported 
was 33, and in the corresponding week 
of 1869, it was 2,442. In the week end- 
ing February 22, 1868, the number was 
1,848 ; while in the same week of 1869, 
it was 4,407. That showed that the 
‘slaughtering Order had not diminished 
the foreign supply. He had made some 
extracts from the reports of the me- 
tropolitan market with regard to the 
imports of sheep after the issue of the 
slaughtering Order, which took effect 
on September 1, 1868. Among the ex- 
tracts were these— 


“End of September.—We continue to receive 
a fair supply, and as many as 7,000 were collected 
at the water-side on Monday last. 

“End of October.—Notwithstanding that pro- 
hibitory measures against the removal of foreign 
sheep have continued in force, fair supplies are 
still forwarded from the Continent, the arrivals 
during October having amounted to nearly 18,000 
head, the whole of which, after being slaughtered 
at the water-side, have been sent to Newgate and 
Leadenhall markets for disposal.” 

“ End of November.—Although the regulations 
compelling the slaughter of foreign sheep at the 
place of debarkation are still in force, foreign 
graziers have not been deterred from sending 
their stock to this country, and the arrivals 
during the month have amounted to 18,162 head, 
the whole of which have been killed at the water- 
side,’ 


That was a plain proof that the order for 
slaughtering sheep at the water-side—a 
thing much worse than a separate mar- 
ket, because there were not the conveni- 
ences to the buyers of such a market—so 
far from diminishing the importation of 
sheep, had been followed by a very large 
increase of the trade; and, a fortiori, a 
separate market would not have the 
effect apprehended by its opponents. 
He had been considering the foreign 
supply only. Now, he would consider 
the total supply of meat, dead and alive, 
foreign and British, first for London, 
and then for the United Kingdom. He 
might mention that the following calcu- 
lation had been made by Mr. Algernon 
Clarke, the Secretary to the United 
Chambers of Agriculture. Adding to- 

ether both the home bred and the 
oreign cattle, sheep, and pigs sold in 
the metropolitan market, and reducing 
them to tons weight, he found that in 
1867 the total quantity was 97,033 
tons, of which 37,055 tons were foreign. 
Similarly, in 1868, 108,885 tons of meat 
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were sold in the metropolitan market, 
of which 29,495 tons were foreign. 
Hence, although the foreign supply 
had slightly diminished throughout the 
year, yet they had a larger total supply 
of meat; and he begged the House 
also to observe how very small the fo- 
reign supply was in proportion to, the 
home supply. Adding to the live ani- 
mals the amount of dead meat brought 
to London from abroad, and also from 
the provinces, he found that the total 
consumption of London in 1867 was 
180,861 tons, of which the foreign ani- 
mals were only 37,000 tons, or one-fifth 
of the whole. In 1868 the total con- 
sumption of London was 192,713 tons, 
of which the foreign animals were only 
one-seventh part. It followed that the 
total supply of meat to the metropolis 
has increased ; and, secondly, it must 
be felt how much more anxiously we 
should guard against the destruction of 
the home supply, than against that 
paltry percentage of foreign trade. 
This was fully borne out by an un- 
doubted authority. For Mr. Caird, in 
his pamphlet on Our Daily Food; its 
Prices and Sources of Supply, gave the 
pense of foreign beef and mutton 
to English as only one-ninth of the en- 
tire supply, for the United Kingdom. 
Another most competent authority—the 
hon. Member for East Norfolk (Mr. 
Read)—had made very minute calcula- 
tions, from which it was shown that the 
total production of dead meat in the 
United Kingdom was 1,222,048 tons in 
the year 1868; that 53,968 tons of this 
were imported alive from abroad, and 
10,680 tons were imported dead; so that 
the total foreign supply was 64,378 tons, 
and the total consumption of both foreign 
and British meat in the United Kingdom 
was, 1,286,426 tons; of which, therefore, 
only 5 per cent was imported from 
abroad. Allowing for the inferiority 
of the foreign meat, the proportion in 
money value of foreign to British meat 
was 43 per cent. Why, even if anybody 
were mad enough to exclude the a 
importation altogether they might easily 
increase the home supply to a greater 
extent than 4} or 5 per cent. They 
would do more than this by decreasing 
those diseases, by which they now lost 
a greater proportion of their flocks and 
herds than that. He would in the next 
advert to the dead meat trade. 

e dead meat trade was growing, and 
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it was a great blessing to the le 
that it should be gradually supplanting 
the trade in live animals. In 1853 the 
total supply of live and dead at Smith- 
field was 155,328 tons; of which the 
foreign was 15 per cent, and the dead 
meat from the provinces 24} per cent. 
In 1863 the total supply of live and 
dead at the London pan oA was 228,656 
tons, the foreign being 17} per cent, and 
the dead meat from the provinces 30 

r cent. In 1867 the proportion of 
ead meat to live animals had risen to 
45 per cent; or, taking the fourteen years 
from 1853 to 1867, the arrivals of dead 
meat in London from the provinces had 
increased 73 per cent, while the impor- 
tation of foreign animals had increased 
57} per cent. In the metropolis two- 
thirds of the animals which came to the 
metropolitan market were killed for the 
dead meat markets of the metropolis; 
that is to say, the consumers went to the 
dead meat market to supply themselves 
with this amount. This is leaving out 


of account the dead meat which came 
from abroad and from the provinces. 
It is two-thirds of that which has been 
enumerated, in the foregoing calculations, 
as live animals, which are disposed of 
in the dead meat markets. 


Since the 
new Smithfield market has been opened, 
the proportion which was disposed of as 
dead meat was probably far greater. 
The dead meat trade had therefore an 
evident tendency to increase. This ten- 
dency should be encouraged. It is for 
the advantage of the people; it will di- 
minish the nuisances, it will decrease 
the risk of infection. The Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. W. E. Forster) was an ex- 
cellent Bill as far as it went, but it dealt 
with only one part, and that not the 
most important part, of a great subject ; 
and he warned the Government that if 
they rejected the system proposed by his 
(Lord Robert Montagu’s) Bill, they would 
incur a very great risk of bringing the 
cattle plague or other diseases again 
into this country. This Bill, if it were 
even to injure trade, could possibly only 
touch 5 per cent of the totalsupply. He 
was sure that it could not even touch 
that. But, on the other hand, let the 
House consider the enormous loss to 
the country from the cattle plague as 
compared with the importation of foreign 
animals. The total number of cattle 
slaughtered, and of cattle that died, from, 
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ben on account of, cattle plague in the 
ears 1865, 1866, and 1867 was 290,527. 
ow, the total number of cattle imported 
into the United Kingdom from 1842 to 
1867, both years inclusive, was 2,590,296 
—that was to say, in two years they 
lost from cattle plague more than one- 
eighth of the cattle imported within 
the twenty-five years previous to 1867, 
including the three years of extraordinary 
importation during the cattle plague. 
In conclusion, then, if the Government 
rejected a Bill which had for its object 
the security of the country from cattle 
disease in future, and passed only a 
Bill for restricting the movement of 
cattle within the country, they would 
incur a heavy responsibility, and be 
| guilty of a gross injustice to the agri. 
cultural interest. All he asked was that 
his Bill should be read the second time 
in order that it might be referred to 
the same Committee of the Whole House 
as the Government measure. The two 
Bills deal with separate systems or 
methods of security ; they do not cover 
the same ground. Why should the 
House not have the opportunity of con- 
sidering them as a whole and amal- 
gamating them together? Let the 
memory of a great disaster and the 
effects of the suffering of two years of 
cattle plague deter the representatives 
of that people which had suffered from 
rejecting a Bill which would place them 
in a position of security for the future. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’”’—( Lord Robert Montagu. ) 


Mr. HEADLAM said, he was sorry 
that the noble Lord (Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu) had thought it necessary to press 
this Bill; because his doing so placed 
him (Mr. Headlam) in a position that he 
was not at all desirous of assuming, that 
of apparent antagonism to many of his 
hon. Friends who represented rural dis- 
tricts. He really believed there was no 
substantial difference of interest on the 
part of the different portions of the com- 
munity in relation to that subject. Whe- 
ther as consumers or as producers they 
were all anxious to prevent any new 
danger of disease breaking out amon 
their flocks and herds. Such a nation 
calamity was to be avoided by every 
reasonable and proper precaution; but 
they must look at the question in a large 
way, and not allow their precautions to 
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be the means of stopping for all future 
time the admission of a most material 
part of the food of the people. Having 
taken all the precautions 
sonable and necessary, they must put 
their trust in Providence, and hope that 
health, and not disease, would continue 
in future to be the normal state of beast 
as well as of man. The noble Lord (Lord 
Robert Montagu) said his Bill did not 
trench on the same ground as the Bill of 
the Government, which, the noble Lord 
alleged, applied only to the stamping 
out of the disease among home-bred 
cattle. That was an entire misappre- 
hension, for the Bill of the Government 
dealt, whether rightly or wrongly, with 
the whole subject; and, considering that 
that was not in any way a party ques- 
tion, surely when the Executive Govern- 
ment undertook to —- on the mat- 
ter, the natural and ordinary course 
would be for hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides to unite in an endeavour to make 
their Bill as perfect as possible. The 


introduction of a rival Bill, and the re- 
ference of the two Bills to a Select Com- 
mittee, could only produce delay, and, 

erhaps, would altogether prevent legis- 
fation on the subject that Session. There 
was nothing to hinder the noble Lord 


from proposing his clauses as Amend- 
ments in Committee on the Bill of the 
Government, and having them fairly 
discussed. An exceedingly anomalous 
and uncertain state of the law would 
arise if they adopted the noble Lord’s 
Bill, for it sought to perpetuate the ex- 
isting Acts relating to the diseases of 
animals, which were not only numerous, 
but complex, and left the law in a con- 
dition in which it was most difficult to 
discover what were the precise pro- 
visions applicable to a particular trade. 
By enacting, as he proposed to do, that 
all those existing Acts—some nine in 
number—should be made perpetual so 
far as they were in force at the time of 
the passing of his Bill, and yet that they 
should be subject to the provisions of his 
Bill, the noble Lord would render the 
present law still more confusing and un- 
certain than it was already. On the 
other hand, the measure of the Govern- 
ment gave a clear and complete code, 
showing what was the law on the whole 
matter; and any improvements in its 
provisions which hon. Members could 
suggest might be easily introduced. But 
his main objection to the noble Lord’s 
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Bill was fouuded on its principle, which 
he conceived to be to make the separate 
market system a permanent and normal 
of the institutions of the country, 
and applicable at all times to the intro- 
duction into this kingdom of foreign 
cattle, which were to be subjected to 
very — restrictions that would not be 
imposed on home cattle, and were to be 
slaughtered at the water-side. That 
would be perfectly fatal to the interests 
of Hull, eee the importers wanted to 
send their cattle into the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and it would be similarly in- 
jurious at Newcastle. He was aware 
that the noble Lord proposed to enable 
the Privy Council, by clauses of a very 
different kind, to make exceptions to the 
general rule he laid down ; but it would 
be very unfair to the Government of the 
day to throw on them the responsibility 
of saying that in any part of the world 
the cattle were so safe from disease that 
in regard to it an exception might be 
made to the general law and policy of 
the country. Now, what was the prin- 
- of the Bill of the Government? 
at the normal state of things would 
be restored both at home and abroad ; 
but that, at the same time, as they could 
not be absolutely sure that would be the 
case, they should vest in the Government 
in respect both to the home and foreign 
cattle trade ample powers of stamping 
out the plague wherever it might ap- 
pear, and of wy oy" all places in the 
country where the disease had shown 
itself. Whenever there was reason 
to suppose that any danger of cattle 
ey existed, the Government would 
e armed—on the principle of ne guid de- 
trimentt republica capiat—with power to 
take care immediately to prohibit im- 
portation ; but, subject to that principle, 
the cattle trade for the benehit of all 
parties would be entirely free. The es- 
tablishment of the separate market sys- 
tem was to all intents and purposes a 
return to the system of Protection [‘‘ No, 
no!” ] He did not charge hon. Gentle- 
men opposite with intending to bring 
back Protection, but the effect of the 
separate market system on the cattle 
trade was precisely the same as if that 
were done. There was no part of the 
world freer from the taint of cattle plague 
than Spain and Portugal, and yet the 
effect of the system of compulsory 
slaughter at the water-side had been to 
destroy the trade in cattle imported from 
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these countries at the of Liverpool. 
In 1863 one firm in Liverpool imported 
from Portugal 3,857 head of cattle ; 
in 1864, 3,140; in 1865, 2,820; in 
1866, 2,525; in 1867, 1,164; and since 
then they had scarcely im any at 
all. Similar results had followed from 
the establishment of separate markets 
at Southampton and other places, where 
the importation of cattle from Normandy 
and other parts of France, equally free 
from all suspicion of plague, had for- 
merly been carried on. At Southampton 
the importation from Normandy 

fallen off from 1,500 in 1866 to only 30 
last year; and he maintained, on the 
strength of these facts, that, whether 
hon. Gentlemen opposite intended it or 
not, the consequences of the system which 
they wished to enforce were exactly the 
same as would follow a return to Pro- 
tection. Then, in regard to Hull, - 
ing in July last year, the present Prime 
Minister said that in 1867 the working 
of the separate market system had greatly 
reduced the importations. That of sheep 
and lambs had decreased from 60,000 to 
9,000 ; of pigs from 15,000 to 3,000, and 
of cattle from 41,000 to 15,000. What 
the noble Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) 
meant by the increase at Newcastle 
he could not understand, for he (Mr. 
Headlam) found that the number of 
cattle imported from Hamburg, Rotter- 
dam, and Antwerp was 4,594 in 1865; 
6,273 in 1866; 2,299 in 1867; and only 
999 in 1868. These figures showed a 
great falling off, but, as the trade in 1866 
was a growing one, he believed that if it 
had been perfectly free the number of 
beasts imported would have been at the 
present time three times as great as it 
was some years ago. The figures which 
he had just quoted showed with great 
clearness the practical working of the 
system which the noble Lord’s Bill was 
designed to perpetuate. He would now 
direct the attention of the House to the 
manner in which it was proposed to 
carry out the permanent separate mar- 
ket system under the provisions of this 
Bill. The tenth clause of the noble 
Lord’s Bill gave powers to the local 
authorities to erect separate markets for 
foreign cattle at the ports at which they 
arrived. The noble Lord would, he be- 
lieved, find that there would be no great 
readiness on the part of the local autho- 
rities in towns, and more partiou- 
larly in the metropolis, to establish mar- 
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kets of that description. The Bill, how- 
ever, provided that, at any time after its 
passing, the Privy Council might by 
notice in writing addressed to a local 
authority require that local authority to 
provide within a time specified in the 
notice, not being in any case less than 
one year or more than three years, a 
separate place for the landing, reception, 

e, and slaughter of foreign animals ; 
but if the local authority failed to do so, 
the Privy Council might certify the fact 
to the Board of Trade. On such a cer- 
tificate being made the Board of Trade 
would be invested, ‘‘any Act, charter, 
prescription, right, or authority to the 
contrary notwithstanding,” in lieu of the 
local authority, with all the powers con- 
ferred on the local authority under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts in 
relation to the disposal of foreign ani- 
mals, including the power of making 
charges for the use of places provided 
for the reception, sale, and slaughter 
thereof, and the power of borrowing 
from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sion, conferred by the fourth section of 
the Cattle Diseases Prevention Act 1866, 
but without the restriction imposed by 
that section on the borrowing powers of 
local authorities with reference to the 
amount of rate. The House, he be- 
lieved, would not deem these provisions 
so valuable that they need go out of their 
way to pass this Bill at a time when a 
Government measure on the same sub- 
ject was about to come under discussion. 
If the noble Lord thought fit, he might 
propose the insertion of these clauses in 
the Government Bill when that Bill 
went into Committee. He doubted, 
however, whether such provisions would 
be adopted, for the noble Lord presup- 
posed that his plan was to be carried 
into effect by means of powers more 
arbitrary than had ever before been 
vested in any Government in this coun- 
try. According to the noble Lord’s no- 
tion of political economy, prices did not 
depend on importation, but importation 
depended on prices. Well, he (Mr. 
Headlam) should have said that a high 
price in this country would stimulate im- 
portations from abroad, and that large 
importations would necessarily diminish 
prices, and that importation would con- 
tinue until the price fell below a certain 
standard. And this view was corrobo- 
rated by the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, which inquired into the foreign 
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trade in animals in 1866. As regards 
the movement of animals within the 
limits of this country, that Committee 
recommended that foreign and English 
cattle should be placed on precisely the 
same footing. at was the rule adop- 
ted in other countries? There was no 
country in which the Government were 
more careful to guard against the intro- 
duction of disease than France, and it 
appeared from the evidence given before 
the Select Committee that in that coun- 
try foreign cattle were sold in the same 
market as French cattle. The Govern- 
ment of France took power to stop im- 
portations from any place where there 
was a suspicion of disease existing, and 
there was a veterinary inspector at all 
ports with power to stop cattle suspected 
of disease. With that exception there 
was free importation and free circula- 
tion. He should like to see the trade 
in this country regulated in the same 
way. The practice in France was to re- 
cognize the care taken in other countries. 
In Germany precautions were taken to 
prevent the introduction of diseased cat- 
tle. It might be that in remote parts in 


Transylvania and Hungary this disease 
was not guarded against ; but even if so, 
the cattle could only come to this country 


by going through places where they 
were as careful as we were in this coun- 
try. In his opinion, if the Government 
had good grounds of suspicion, it would 
be much better to prohibit altogether the 
importation of animals from particular 
countries, for infinite dangers would 
arise from the introduction of a system 
of special markets and compulsory 
slaughter. The proverb, ‘‘ Give a dog a 
bad name and you may as well hang 
him,” was applicable to the bovine as 
well as to the canine species, and under 
the provisions of this Bill the value of 
foreign animals on arriving in this coun- 
try would be so much diminished that it 
would’ be better to prohibit their import- 
ation altogether. The tendency of the 
restrictions which had been some time in 
force had been to diminish the quantity 
of meat consumed in this country, and of 
course there were a large number of per- 
sons who were prevented by these re- 
strictions from having so large a supply 
of food as they would otherwise have. 
In conclusion, he moved that the second 
reading of the Bill be postponed to that 
day six months. 


Mr. Headlam 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 


the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—({Mr. Headlam.) 


Mr. NORWOOD said, it could not be 
denied that the present Bill treated only of 
one portion of the subject—namely, that 
connected with the foreign trade, whereas 
the Government measure dealt with the 
subject as a whole, and by consolidating 
all the statutes relating to it would form 
a complete code for the regulation of 
the home and foreign cattle trade in 
cattle. The noble Lord opposite had 
asserted that the ports were satisfied 
with and had benefited by the restric- 
tions which had been imposed during 
the last few years; but this he denied, 
especially with respect to the port which 
he represented and which he believed 
had suffered more from those restrictions 
than any other port in the kingdom. In 
1865, before any restriction was mfde, 
there were imported into Hull 45,862 
oxen, cows, and calves; but in 1868 the 
numbers had fallen to 8,524. The noble 
Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) had en- 
deavoured to account for the Hull sta- 
tistics by saying that in 1865 store cattle 
were imported. But in 1866, when no 
store cattle were received, 26,000 oxen, 
cows, and calves were imported, so that 
store cattle could not account for the 
great reduction since that year. The 
number of sheep imported was 68,257 
in 1865, and 16,000 in 1868; the num- 
ber of pigs in the same years being, 
in round numbers, respectively 16,000 
and 2,600; and the total number of ani- 
mals used for food imported into Hull 
was 131,373 in 1865, and 27,462 in 1868. 
The cause of so great a falling off was 
easily explained. Before the imposition 
of the restrictions Hull used to supply 
the enormous populations behind the 
port, in Sheffield, Leeds, Huddersfield, 
and other large towns; but now this 
could not be done, because it was im- 
possible in the summer months to carry 
on a large traffic in dead meat. There 
were hundreds of thousands of people in 
this country whose knowledge of animal 
food was almost entirely confined to offal, 
and it was impossible to convey offal long 
distances, especially in hot weather. The 
noble Lord had stated that if it could be 
shown that the Bill would have the effect 
of rising the price of meat, or of keeping 
the price high he would at once with- 
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draw it. Now, he (Mr. Norwood) had 
no doubt that the effects of the restric- 
tion would be to limit the supply and to 
raise the price of meat. It was impossible 
that there could have been such a great 
falling off in the importation as he had 
pointed out—a falling off which did not 
apply to one port only—without its hav- 
ing a sensible effect on the price of meat. 
He was not opposed to reasonable and 
necessary temporary restrictions where 
there was a suspicion of disease; but 
from places where there was no evidence 
that diseases existed, they should have 
free importation and free circulation of 
cattle in this country. He had, last year, 
stigmatized the noble Lord’s Bill as a 
measure which contained within it a prin- 
ciple of a return to, monopoly, and he 
still entertained that opinion. He felt 
it to be his duty to protest against per- 
manent restrictions, the effect of which 
would be to increase the price of food to 
the consumers in this country, and to put 
money into the pockets of the agricul- 
turists at the expense of those who could 
ill afford to bear it. In conclusion he 
said he had great pleasure in seconding 
the Amendment. 

Mr. READ said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Headlam) had rightly stated that the 
main principle of the Bill was to estab- 
lish separate markets for foreign cattle 
only in order to stop these contagious 
diseases at the fountain head. He con- 
tended that the principle embodied in 
the Bill was no new principle, inasmuch 
as it had received the assent of the 
Cattle Plague Commission, with some 
slight reservations on the part of the 
hon. Member for East Staffordshire. 
What the supporters of the measure 
sought to effect was the establishment of 
a separate market for the slaughter of 
foreign cattle, with the view to put a 
stop by that means to the spread of a 
disease which had already produced such 
disastrous results in this country. Privy 
Council Reports informed us that agreater 
amount of meat than had ever been im- 

rted from abroad had been destroyed 

y sheep-pox, pleuro-pneumonia, and 
the foot-and-mouth disease; for, although 
it might be said that some of those 
diseases existed in England previous to 
any large importation of cattle from 
other countries, he must maintain they 
were never known amongst us until we 
began to import foreign stock, whereas 
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they had existed on the Continent from 
time immemorial. The fact was it was 
impossible to produce those diseases 
—e here, let the condition of 
e atmosphere be never so bad and the 
treatment of cattle never so brutal. Upon 
the other hand, he would venture to say, 
that if he were to take a handful of hay 
from the mouth of a bullock sufferin 
under the foot-and-mouth disease .an 
carry it several miles he might affect a 
whole herd with it, though they _— 
pened to be placed in the best possib 
position in a sanitary point of view. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle had, a few days before, stated 
that the compulsory slaughter of sheep 
had completely destroyed the foreign trade 
in that class of stock in the borough 
which he represented; but it seemed 
that, while the importation of sheep into 
Newcastle had entirely ceased on the 
28th of July, the Order in Council 
directing the compulsory slaughter was 
not issued until the 30th of August, so 
that the import trade came to an end a 
month before the Order was in existence. 
The trade revived in January and Feb- 
ruary last, and there were 452 sheep 
imported in the former, and 1,010 in the 
latter month, all because in the month of 
August the price of mutton went down 
to 5d. per lb., whereas in the month of 
February it had risen to 8d. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also told the House 
that the foreign trade in cattle had been 
greatly affected, and had referred, in 
support of his statement, to the years 
1866 and 1867, when the home trade 
was suffering under all sorts of restric- 
tions, and the foreign trade had a 
monopoly of the supply. But before 
the breaking out of the cattle plague, in 
the year 1864, the number of foreign 
cattle imported into Newcastle was 
2,614; in 1863, 465; in 1862, 97; in 
1861, 186; and in 1860, 1,169; while 
two years after, in 1862, the importation 
was under 100. It wasimpossible, there- 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman could 
pore anything from the figures which 
e had laid before the House, or make 


them serve any other purpose than to 


please his own constituents. The total 
supply of sheep in Newcastle for the 
year ending February, 1869, was 24,000, 
for the year 1868, 18,000, and for 1867, 
16,000 ; and the inhabitants of that bo- 
rough had, he thought, not much reason 
to complain of the increase in their mar- 
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ket. In the port of Liverpool, from June 
to November, 1867, there were 7,000 
sheep imported, and yet without any 
alteration whatsoever having been made 
in the Order in Council—there were only 
three sheep imported during the next 
six months. But it was urged that the 
high price of meat rendered it absolutely 
necessary that the restrictions on the 
importation of foreign cattle should be 
relaxed. In his opinion, however, that 
high price ought to have rather the con- 
trary effect. As the House was well 
aware, high prices operated to bring 
stock from all parts of the Continent, 
and it therefore became all the more 
requisite that we should take due care 
that our home supply was not diminished 
by the introduction of disease. The 
real causes of the enhanced price of 
meat were to be found in disease and 
drought. The cattle plague, as the 
noble Lord the Member for Huntingdon- 
shire (Lord Robert Montagu) had in- 
formed the House, had carried off hun- 
dreds of thousands of our stock ; and the 
result had not, he believed, been at all 
exaggerated, for the very simple reason 
that, as the greater proportion of the 
cattle killed were cows, the progress of 


our young stock had been retarded for 


years. The tropical heat, too, through 
which the country passed last summer 
when the sky was like brass, and the 
ground beneath our feet like iron, was 
the chief cause of the high prices which 
at present prevailed. We had no grass, 
and very little hay. The root crop was 
destroyed, and the spring grain, which 
farmers used very largely in winter 
grazing, was only a half crop. Yet 
agriculturists were told, on the authority 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, that they 
were never so prosperous as at the pre- 
sent moment. He could, however, assure 
him that there had never been so disas- 
trous a summer for graziers as the last. 
From July to January we had been 
killing three sheep instead of two in the 
ordinary way to furnish the same quan- 
tity of mutton; or, in other words, 
9,000,000 sheep, instead of 6,000,000. 
In January and February of this year 
he found that 27,000 sheep were im- 
ported into London, whereas, in the 
corresponding months of 1868, the num- 
ber was only 16,000, although they were 
perfectly free to go where they pleased. 
That brought him to the question of the 


Mr. Read 
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relative proportions of home and foreign 
supply, and upon that point he might be 
allowed to quote the high authority of 
Mr. Dudley Baxter, who said that the 
agricultural statistics for 1867, published 
by the Board of Trade, showed that there 
were in the United Kingdom nearly 
9,000,000 head of cattle and 34,000,000 
of sheep. By inquiries made of eminent 
agricultural authorities Mr. Baxter added 
that he found that the value of that live 
stock was about £150,000,000, and that 
every year we slaughtered for home 
consumption about 2,500,000 head of 
cattle and 12,000,000 sheep, of an esti- 
mated value of £60,000,000. Taking 
that calculation, which was, he thought, 
a fair one, although the estimate of 
sheep appeared to him to be somewhat 
under-stated, and comparing it with the 
importation of foreign cattle, he found 
the following to be the result :—The 
number of foreign cattle imported into 
this country and slaughtered during the 
past eight years averaged 170,000 a- 
year; but as the number might increase, 
it might be put at 200,000, or 1-12th of 
the number of home cattle which we 
annually slaughtered. The number of 
foreign sheep imported during the same 
period, averaged 500,000 a year asagainst 
12,000,000 slaughtered at home; while 
the number of pigs constituting the 
home supply for 1867 might be put at 
4,500,000, as against 50,000 foreign pigs 
imported during the same period. The 
result was that, if the weight of our own 
cattle and sheep—superior as they were 
to the foreign cattle and sheep—were 
taken into account, and the price of 
English meat put at 7d. per lb., and 
that of foreign meat at 6d. per Ib., it 
would be found that the proportion of 
the foreign to the home supply of cattle 
was 1-12th; of sheep, 1-24th; and of 
pigs, 1-90th ; or, to complete the table, 
it was 1-24th of the number, 1-18th of 
the weight, and 1-23rd of the value—in 
round numbers something like 5 per 
cent. The calculations of the noble 
Lord the Member for Huntingdonshire 
were therefore, he maintained, substan- 
tially correct. He had taken his caleu- 
lations from a totally different source, 
but both gave pretty much the same 
result. Next came the question, to what 
extent London was supplied with 4 
live stock. Taking the year 1867 he 
found that the weight of all the live 
stock was 97,000 tons, of which only 
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87,000 were foreign. But then it was 
said that the dead meat trade could not 
be developed, and that in spite of the 
facts we were every day having brought 
under our eyes. There were, for instance, 
nine railways which conveyed to London 
over 70,000 tons of dead meat, besides 
10,000 from abroad, and 5,000 tons 
which came by rail, road, and ship, 
making in all 85,000, of which quantity 
let him suppose 5,000 tons went into the 
country, there would still remain 80,000 
tons of dead meat which, together with 
the 97,000 tons of live stock, would bring 
the whole supply up to 170,000 tons, of 
which only about one-fifth consisted of 
foreign live stock. We must, he con- 
tended, increase the dead meat trade, 
and greater facilities for doing so existed 
now that a noble market had been built 
by the Corporation of London instead of 
the old market at Newgate. The dead 
meat trade was deserving of encourage- 
ment for more than one reason. The 
eattle would be killed without the torture’ 
of a long journey, and in a better atmo- 
spere; and, although it was said that 
dead meat could not well be sent long 
distances, how was it, he would like to 
know, that tons upon tons of it were 
sent from Aberdeen to London, and 
arrived at their destination in the best 
possible condition? In 1853 we had in 
London 38,000 tons of dead meat, or 
24 per cent of the entire supply; in 
1863, 69,000 tons, or 30 per cent; and 
in 1867, 80,000 tons, or 40 per cent, so 
that the quantity was on the increase. 
He wunhel, in the next place, to say a 
few words as to the arguments against 
the Bill. It was contended that the 
butchers were more likely to carry the 
cattle plague about with them than the 
cattle themselves; but, in reply to that 
argument, he would merely observe that 
those who used it would shut up the 
doctor in the hospital and let the patient 
loose. As to the objection that dead 
meat could not be sent five miles by 
railway without injury, he need only 
remark that it had been sent over and 
over again 500 miles without suffering 
in the slightest degree by the journey. 
It was, he might add, that the 
exemptions which the noble Lord had 
introduced into his Bill were absurd, 
but the House was not at that stage 
dealing with the clauses of the Bill, but 
with its main principle, and in advocat- 
ing that principle he hoped he had 
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placed fairly before the House the views 
which he entertained and the figures 
upon which they were founded. He 
knew it had been said that those who 
talked about bullocks could not be wise, 
but he might say with confidence that 
the question at issue was not a question 
of protection, but one of security against 
diseases the ravages of which were 
injurious to the whole community, and 
few more important subjects could, he 
ventured to say, occupy the attention of 
the collective wisdom of the nation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he en- 
tirely concurred with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken in thinkin 
that the question before the House ha 
nothing to do with Protection beyond the 
necessarily protective effect which the re- 
strictions proposed were calculated to pro- 
duce. But while he agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman to that extent, he wished to 
give the reasons why he objected to the 
second reading of the Bill, and in doing 
so he must ask the House to consider in 
what state the second reading would leave 
them for legislating this Session, and it 
was impossible in noticing the present 
Bill not to allude to the Government 
measure. He objected to the Bill under 
discussion because, in the first place, it 
was provided by the fourth clause that 
the a Acts relating to the subject 
on which the noble Lord the Member for 
Huntingdonshire (Lord Robert Montagu) 
sought to legislate should be made per- 
petual. The Government were of opi- 
nion—an opinion which seemed to have 
been received with favour on both sides 
of the House—that it was desirable there 
should not be more than one Act, what- 
ever the principles might be on which 
legislation should be established. His 
first objection then to assenting to the 
second reading of the Bill was that the 
consolidation of the seven or eight Acts 
now in force would thereby be rendered 
more difficult. Again, the noble Lord 
had, in his opinion, not placed before 
the House very clearly what would be 
the position of the foreign cattle trade 
under the operation of his measure. He 
stated, indeed, that the Government had 
proposed no regulations with respect to 
that trade; but, in making that statement, 
the noble Lord laboured under a misap- 
prehension, for the Government had in 
reality covered the ground of legislation 
both with regard to the foreign and the ~ 
home trade. There were three modes in 
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which the importation of foreign cattle 
might be dealt with. The principle of 
compulsory slaughter in the case of all 
foreign animals arriving at any of our 
me might be laid down, or it might 

e left to the discretion of the Govern- 
ment to determine what foreign animals 
should be compulsorily slaughtered, or 
it might be provided that there should 
be no compulsory slaughter at all, but 
that foreign cattle should be freely ad- 
mitted into our ports subject to inspec- 
tion. Now, the last of these plans was 
not one which he believed was seriously 
advocated by hon. Members on either 
side of the House, and it had never en- 
tered into the minds of the Government 
that they could with safety admit the free 
entry into this country of all animals 
from foreign countries. At the same 
time he hoped, he should not be accused 
of exhibiting ignorance of the subject, if 
he were to say that whatever restrictions 
on importation we might impose, one of 
our main safeguards against the spread 
of the cattle plague must be regarded 
to be our power to stamp it out when it 
did occur. The hon. Gentleman who had 
last addressed the House had observed 
that one of the objections which had 
been urged against the establishment of 
a separate market was that the disease 
might be conveyed by a butcher from 
one place to another, and there could be 
no doubt that danger would still exist 
under the operation of the present Bill, 
unless the idea of exterminating all 
butchers were carried out by its author. 
But be that as it might, the Govern- 
ment did not for a moment intend to 
advocate the free admission of foreign 
animals. Then came the question whe- 
ther a rigid rule of compulsory slaughter 
should be established, and the noble Lord 
had not informed the House whether he 
was in favour of laying down such a 
rule. He understood the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) the 
other night to advocate a positive rule 
for the slaughter of foreign cattle, and 
if such were the general opinion of hon. 
Members opposite, it would be well to 
have the fact stated. It would, so far 
as the Government were concerned, be, 
of course, a great advantage to them to 
have no discretion left to them to exer- 
cise as to what animals should or should 
not be admitted from foreign countries, 
inasmuch as their responsibility would 
in that case be greatly diminished. Such 
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a principle of legislation was not, how- 
ever, he believed, seriously advocated on 
either side of the House. Indeed it was 
clear, from speeches which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Norfolk (Mr. Read) had made 
towards the close of last Session, that 
he was of opinion some discretion ought 
to rest with the Government in the 
matter, for otherwise he would not have 
argued that cattle might be admitted 
from Denmark and Sweden, or, as at pre- 
sent, from Spain and Portugal. He should 
like, then, to know from the noble Lord 
whether he proposed that there should be 
any discretion left to the Government by 
the Bill? Inthe 5th and 6th clauses the 
principle was laid down that foreign 
animals landing in our D igen should 
be compulsorily slaughtered, but in the 
12th clause, an exemption was intro- 
duced which — notwithstanding what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Norfolk — he must look upon as one of 
the utmost importance, for it vested 
Government the discretion of 
admitting animals from such coun- 
tries as they might deem fit without 
compulsory slaughter, provided they 
were not admi from countries which 
had been visited by the cattle plague 
within a period of three years. Now, 
that was an exceedingly important pro- 
vision, and he was surprised the noble 
Lord had made no allusion to it in his 
speech. What would be the effect of 
such a provision? It applied not only 
to the cattle plague, but to other dis- 
eases, such as those to which the hon. 
Member for Norfolk had referred; but 
how was it possible, he should like to 
know, for any Government to ascertain 
whether the cattle plague had existed 
for three years in any foreign country, 
or what was to prevent them from say- 
ing, if no proof were given them that it 
had, that they would then, as a matter 
of course, admit cattle from that coun- 
try? The House might depend upon it 
that if discretion was to be vested in the 
Government at all, it must be given 
fully. Both the noble Lord and the hon. 
Member for Norfolk thought the Bill 
would not in reality interfere with the 
interests of the consumer, but he did not 
think that he need reply in any detail to 
their arguments on that head. The 
noble Lord laid down the doctrine that 
importation depended on prices, al- 
though prices did not depend on import- 
ation. The real fact, however, was that 
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prices and importation depended upon | Public Works Loan Commissioners ; but 
one another, and that this was so the | what security could they give them for 
noble Lord would be convinced if he |the advance of the money which they 
had had the advantage of dealing with | might require? It might be said that 
importations as much as he had. It re- | they ull give the tolls as security — 
quired no statistics to prove that if the | {Lord Roserr Montacv: And the rates. 
natural course of a trade were interfered —He doubted whether, under the Bill, 
with, the prices in that trade must, to | they could offer the security of the rates. 
some extent, be affected. In order to | But then the Loan Commissioners might 
show that this was the case in the pre- | refuse to accept that security. It was 
sent instance, it was not sufficient to|very probable that the Commissioners 
compare the Returns for one or two | would refuse, and then what was to be 
weeks of this year with those for a/done? But if they did not refuse, then 
similar period of last year. To arrive at | the principle of the Bill would empower 
a just conclusion, a larger space of time | the Board of Trade at every selected 
must be taken; and he found that while | port to speculate in the erection of a 
the number of foreign cattle imported in | market, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
1865 was more than 283,000, in 1866 | chequer would have to make good any 
237,000, in 1867 178,000, it was in 1868 | loss which resulted from that specula- 
only 136,000; the number of sheep im-| tion. That was an important principle, 
ported being last year only 341,000, as | and the House should consider it very 
against 534,000 in the previous year. If} seriously before adopting it. He op- 
hon. Members were to look through the | posed the Bill, first, because it would 
whole of the Returns, they would find make the work of consolidation difficult ; 
that, as the restrictions in the trade were | secondly, because, while admitting dis- 
rendered more severe, the diminution | cretion, it did not define to what extent 
in the amount of the importations be- | that discretion was to extend; and, lastly, 
came greater. A good deal had been | because it would place this House and 
said in the course of the discussion | the Government in a position which would 
about the dead meat trade; and the | be found exceedingly embarrassing and 
House must, he thought, even in the | difficult. He would now state how the 
interests of common humanity, desire to | Government proposed to deal with this 
see that trade developed as much as | question of the foreign supply. The Go- 
— The way to effect that object, | vernment went upon the principle of in- 
owever, was not by attempting to fos- | terfering as much as appeared necessary 


ter it, or imposing any artificial restric-| for the prevention of disease, and no 
tions in its favour. He had now stated | more. They thought they ought to have 


some of the objections which he enter-| the power to prohibit importation en- 
tained to the Bill; but there was ano-|tirely from any country afflicted with 
ther to which he wished briefly to ad-|the cattle plague, and that they also 
vert. Clause 10 referred to a local au- | should have power to define what might 
thority, by whom the separate market | be called suspected countries, from which 
was to be provided; but the clause, | animals should be imported on condition 
was so far as he could see, a mere | that they were slaughtered at the port 
brutum fulmen, for there was no power | of landing. Leaving out the three years’ 
of making the local authorities buy | provision in the noble Lord’s Bill, there 
land for the purpose. If they did not, | was really no immediate practical differ- 
indeed, it was provided that the Privy | ence between the two measures in this 
Council might certify to that effect to | respect, because a discretion would be 
the Board of Trade, who were, in that | given to the Privy Council in both cases. 
event, empowered by the 11th clause to | The noble Lord would give them a dis- 
make the market. But with whose cretionary power to admit cattle from 
money, he should like to ask, were the | any countries the Government thought 
Board of Trade to make it? He did not fit; the Government measure merely 
read the Bill as providing that the par- | said that they should exclude cattle from 
ticular district should be rated with the | such countries as they thought fit. The 
view to- procuring the necessary funds. | immediate practical effect would be the 
The Board of Trade would then, in all | same, though jad eg was different, 
probability, be placed in such a position | and he maintained that the principle in 
that they would have to apply to the | the Government Bill was the true one— 
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namely, to assume that foreign cattle as 
a rule were healthy rather than diseased. 
But then the noble Lord would no doubt 
say, ‘‘ You yourselves look forward to a 
separate market. How do you mean to 
provide one?’”’ The objection taken by 
the noble Lord was that it would be 
difficult to provide any separate market, 
because there would be no security that 
the Privy Council might not at any time 
exclude the site of the market from the 
area into which foreign cattle were ad- 
mitted. Now that objection applied to 
the noble Lord’s own Bill, but not to 
that of the Government, for Clause 27 
fully provided for such a case. The Go- 
vernment thought that the local autho- 
rities ought to have compulsory powers 
to obtain land for the erection of a mar- 
ket, and also power to borrow money for 
the purpose upon the security of the 
market tolls and rates. The difference 
between the measure of the noble Lord 
and that of the Government was that 
they did not attempt to impose a limit 
of three years within which the local 
authorities were bound to provide a 
market, and did not, in case of the failure 
of the local authorities to make such pro- 
vision, entail upon the Government the 


difficulty of providing markets through- 
out the country. But then, he might be 
asked, ‘‘ What hope have you that the 


market will be provided?” Now, when 
hon. Members talked about the difficulty 
which existed on this point, what they 
all had in their minds was the case of 
the metropolis. There was no practical 
difficulty elsewhere; for, although it 
might be of advantage that there should 
be better slaughter-houses at some of 
the ports, there were none at which some 
provision did not exist within the defined 
area for the slaughter and sale of foreign 
cattle. Now, as to the metropolis, he 
had been in communication with the 
City authorities, and though there had 
not yet been time to take the opinion 
of the Court of Common Council, the 
Market Committee, which was an in- 
fluential civic body, had empowered him 
to state that if the Government measure 
were passed into law, they would re- 
commend, and fully expected the con- 
currence of the Corporation, that the 
separate market which would be neces- 
sary under the Bill, should be provided 
by the Corporation. At the same time 
there seemed to be great objection on 
their part to the Bill of the noble Lord, 


Mr. W. £. Forster 
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and, considering how it would affect 
them, he was not surprised at this. Un- 
der all the circumstances, he would ask 
the noble Lord not to press his Bill to a 
division. This was no question, 
and the views of Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House would be much better 
met by a discussion of the Government 
measure. It was easy to raise all the 
points suggested by the noble Lord in 
Committee upon that measure. Amend- 
ments could be framed embodying all 
those views, and the House would then 
be much better able to arrive at a satis- 
factory decision than they now could. 
They would then also have more inform- 
ation as to the probability of the prac- 
tical working of the Bill in London. It 
was preteens admitted that when a 
question arose involving considerable 
detail and complications, the best text 
upon which you could discuss such a 
question with a view to legislation, was 
a Bill brought forward by the Govern- 
ment of the day. He therefore asked 
the noble Lord to withdraw his ‘neasure, 
but he should vote against it with the 
full understanding and desire that all 
the points upon which hon. Members 
might agree with the noble Lord rather 
than with the Government, could be 
raised, and should be raised, and should 
receive the fullest possible discussion, 
upon the Government Bill. 

Mr. SELWIN-IBBETSON said, it 
had been objected that legislation on this 
subject would be postponed by acceding 
to the request of the noble Lord to refer 
this Bill to a Select Committee. But it 
never was the intention of the noble 
Lord to refer this Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. What was proposed was that 
the Bill should be read a second time 
and then referred along with the Govern- 
ment measure to a Committee of the 
Whole House. Parts of the noble Lord’s 
Bill were well worthy consideration by 
the House, and the Government measure 
would be in no wise damaged if con- 
sidered alongside of this Bill. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that a 
Bill emanating from the Government 
was far more likely to be a comprehen- 
sive and satisfactory measure than one 
brought forward by a private Member ; 
but it would facilitate the discussion of 
the Government measure if the noble 
— Bill were taken with it, and the 
really valuable parts of it were grafted 
upon the Government scheme. 
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Mr. DENT said, he was not or amy 
to assent to the a of this Bill. 
Whatever might have been the origin of 
the diseases which beset cattle in this 
country, he did not believe that they 
were now solely due to foreign importa- 
tions, nor did he think that was the 
view of agriculturists, for one authority 
among them declared that other mea- 
sures would be necessary besides the 
establishment of separate markets, and 
another advocated the establishment 
of separate markets for fat stock and 
separate markets for store stock. In his 
opinion, besides being preferable as a 
Consolidation Bill, the principle of the 
Government measure was a sound one, 
and the normal state of foreign cattle 
should be treated as healthy. He trusted 
there would be no trace of the unfortu- 
nate party contest which arose last year 
upon this question, for it must be the 
object of hon. Members on both sides to 
secure a regular, steady, and ample sup- 
ply of meat for the food of the people. 
But all questions of difference might 
be fairly settled upon the Government 
scheme, and he therefore hoped the noble 
Lord would withdraw this Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he could 
confirm the statement which had been 
already made that his noble Friend never 
intended to refer his Bill to a Select 
Committee, but to combine the two mea- 
sures and enable them to be discussed 
side by side in Committee of the Whole 
House. The right hon. Gentleman who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, and 
those who followed him on his side of 
House, had laid much stress upon the 
proceedings of the Committee of 1866 
and the Royal Commission of 1867, but 
searcely alluded to the mass of evidence 
taken before the Committee of 1868. 
Now, without wishing to attach undue 
preference to the latter body, of which he 
(Mr. Lowther) was a Member himself, he 
ventured to point out a great distinction 
between it and the similar bodies which 
had been referred to—namely, that in 
1866 and 1867 the majority of the wit- 
nesses gave only theories as to the best 
methods of precaution, whereas last year 
the Committee was able to hear practical 
experience, which, unfortunately, too 
many in the country were in a position 
to afford, respecting the success or failure 
of various methods which were under con- 
sideration. It had been said that, particu- 
larly in hot weather, when the dead meat 
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market was glutted, serious loss would 
result to the importer. That point was 
much considered in the Committee of 
1868, and one of the witnesses (Captain 
Ralph Engledew), a gentleman of much 
practical experience, who had acted as 
superintendent of the large cattle traffic 
under the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany at Southampton, was asked by him 
whether, since the condition as to com- 
pulsory slaughter was in force, there 
were any means of regulating importa- 
tions according to the demand. To this 
the witness replied— 


“There is no difficulty about that. The de- 
mand and supply are known with perfect ease 
among the dealers in cattle. We have, for in- 
stance, frequently as many as 3,000 or 4,000 dead 
carcases of sheep come in one ship, and twenty, 
thirty, or forty tons of beef brought from Ham- 
burg and other places by steamers, which is landed 
at the wharf and taken away to the different 
markets ; and I find, from the information I re- 
ceived from those gentlemen who deal in live and 
dead stock, that they use the wire so continuously 
that they keep their markets just to the point ; 
that they never have an excess in the market over 
that which they can sell.” 


Then, with regard to offal, it was true 
that a great portion of the labouring 
| classes were dependent upon this kind of 
food, and on this point Mr. Engledew 
said that great quantities were imported 





from Antwerp, Hamburg, and other 
places ; that not only the picked parts 
| came over, but the whole offal, packed in 
casks. It was not at all probable that 
| this supply of offal would be diminished 
in any sensible degree in future, and any 
apprehension upon this score might be 
dismissed. He urged the adoption of 
such measures as would effectually in- 
sure the flocks and herds of this country 
against disease. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he sup- 
posed that the hon. Members opposite, 
who were calling for a division after 
having but just entered the House, did 
not know what had occurred during the 
debate ; perhaps they did not care to 
know ; but were quite ready to vote with- 
out knowing on what they were about to 
vote. That, however, was not the case 
with those who, like himself, had heard 
the debate. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. Head- 
lam), the Bill before the House 
on the distinct ground that he objected 
to any separate market for foreign cattle, 
and to any permanent arrangements 
being made at the ports for the tempo- 
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ary quarantine of foreign cattle by pro- | of sight the question of domestic disease 
riding lairs and sheds, in which the cattle | and other points provided for in the Go- 
might be kept till they had been duly | vernment Bill. But did it even deal 
inspected. He (Mr. Newdegate) wished | completely with the importation of cattle? 
to know, whether this objection was en- | No, for it was grafted upon other Bills 
tertained by the Government; for the | relating to this subject, and was merely a 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. | supplement to them. The Government 
W. E. Forster) had evaded this point |measure, on the contrary, would, he 
while speaking, or rather, had disguised | thought, be regarded as setting a whole- 
it. He therefore asked whether he was |some example of legislation, for it con- 
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to understand that the Government in- 
tended to admit into their Bill a proposal 
for the establishment of quarantine in 
the case of foreign cattle, landed at cer- 
tain ports to be designated by law, for 
the reception of foreign cattle, and pro- 
vided with lairs, sheds, facilities for in- 
spection, and with arrangements for se- 
parate markets in those places? It was 
said the Government measure proceeded 
on the assumption that cattle were 
healthy both at home and abroad, but in 
that case, what need was there for a Bill 
at all? It was the unanimous opinion 


solidated all the Acts relating to the sub- 
ject. The Bill of the Government was, 
in fact, a code, dealing with the whole 
subject of cattle disease and importation, 
and it was impossible to engraft upon it 
a measure like that of the noble Lord, 
which did not depend upon itself but 
upon the Act of 1867, and upon Acts 
passed many years previously. More- 
over, what was understood by refer- 
ring Bills to the same Committee? It 
was, perhaps, in the minds of many 
Gentlemen that these two Bills could be 
considered side by side in Conunittee of 





of the leading veterinary surgeons of | the Whole House; that when one clause 
England that, unless quarantine lairs| was dealt with in one Bill, a kindred 
were provided, in which cattle could be | clause in the other Bill could be set up 
kept for a certain number of hours after | against it and considered at the sametime. 
landing, inspection with a view to ascer- | But that was not the case. The only ob- 


tain whether those animals were diseased 
or not was a perfect farce. He objected 
to allow any undefined discretion to be 
vested in the Privy Council. The case 
of Hull had been alludedto. What was 
the case of Hull? A large and unregu- 
lated trade in foreign stock had there 
arisen, until, unfortunately, the cattle 
plague was there imported. This natur- 
ally aroused the jealousy of the Govern- 
ment, and the trade was destroyed by the 
Orders in Council. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
believed that, in the interests of trade, 


in the interests of the consumer and of | 


all classes of the community, it was essen- 
tial that separate ports of debarkation 
should be established by law, so that the 
certainty should exist which was essen- 
tial to all successful trade. 

Mr. BRUCE said, it was not his in- 
tention to enter into the merits of the 
case. The question now before the 
House was whether the Bill of his noble 
Friend (Lord Robert Montagu) should 
be submitted to the same Committee as 
that which would consider the Govern- 
ment Bill. Now, he thought he could 
show that course would be most incon- 
venient and objectionable. The Bill of 
his noble Friend only dealt with the 
foreign importation of cattle, leaving out 


Mi. Newdegate 


ject gained by referring Bills to the same 
| Committee was that when one had been 


| considered and done with the Committee 
could continue the consideration of the 
/second Bill without the necessity of re- 


porting Progress on the first. Now he 
| hoped it would be seen that it would be 
impossible to engraft his noble Friend’s 
Bill upon the Government measure with- 
out entirely destroying the character of 
the latter as a Consolidation Bill; but it 
was quite possible for his noble Friend, 
and those who thought with him, to en- 
deavour to embody the principles of his 
Bill in the Government measure by 
moving to amend the clauses of that 
measure. There was no great principle 
| at stake between the two schemes, and 
' the securities offered by the Government 
| Bill were as great as those offered by 
|his noble Friend, but the consideration 
{of both Bills at the same time and by 
{the same Committee was out of the 
question. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
did not think it right or fair to refuse 
to refer the two Bills to the same Com- 
mittee, and should therefore support the 
second reading. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 197; Noes 
253: Majority 56. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
Bill put off for six months. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL—[Brux 15.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Bouverie, 
Mr, Grant Duff.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, 
I am about to invite the House to assent 
to the second reading of this Bill, and 
in so doing Ido not propose to detain 
the House more than a very few minutes, 
because this Bill is now an old story, 
and the subject with which it deals has 
formed so common a topic in the elec- 
tion addresses and speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
that I think it is fair to presume that the 
leading arguments in favour of the 
change—the just change—proposed by 
the measure are by this time familiar 
to all of us; and, for my own part, as 
it has been my evil fortune to inflict 
three speeches already on the subject 
upon the House of Commons, I am sure 
hon. Gentlemen will rejoice to know 
that the materials altogether fail me for 
a fourth. There is one topic, however, 
that is new in the present discussion, 
and that is the presence of my right 
hon. and learned Friend opposite (Mr. 
Mowbray) in the fore front of this 
battle. For during the few years I my- 
self have had a seat in Parliament my 
right hon. and learned Friend has ob- 
served a cautious silence on this matter, 
and I had been induced to hope that 
upon some points of the Bill, and those 
not unimportant points, there was an 
agreement in sentiment between myself 
and that learned and right hon. Gentle- 
man. But my right hon. Friend is no 
doubt no longer quite his own master. 
He has been sent to this House as the 
representative of the Convocation of Ox- 
ford—of the constituency which rejected 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and which would have 
nothing to say tothedistinguished services 
of my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer). 
Therefore, no doubt, my right hon. 
and learned Friend must n do the 
bidding of Convocation. That he will 
do it well; that he will doit, so far as 
he can, in a genial and kindly spirit, I 
have known my right hon. and learned 
Friend for too many years to doubt; 
but I trust that he will excuse me if I 
say that he cannot as yet make up to 
the House for the candour and dignity, 
for the great gifts and the singular 
lofty and stainless character which has 
been lost to the House by the absence 
from its debates of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s distinguished predecessor, Sir 
William Heathcote. 

The Bill now before the House is, as 
everyone who has taken the trouble of 
reading it will see, with one exception, and 
that a mere verbal alteration, an exact re- 

rint of the Bill of last year, and like the 

ill of last year it deals in a different man- 
ner, and upon different principles, with 
the two great subjects comprised in it, the 
Universities and the Colleges of which 
these Universities are mainly composed. 
With regard to the Universities, it com- 
pels that amount of religious freedom 
in regard to all the subjects of the 
Queen which the House of Commons 
at least by overwhelming majorities on 
previous occasions has declared that it 
thinks just and right. With regard to 
the Colleges, it only removes all restric- 
tions upon their freedom of action which 
have been imposed from time to time 
by the authority of Parliament itself. 
It leaves the Colleges controlled by their 
statutes, it leaves them controlled by the 
feeling of their members, it leaves them 
contented by all the associations which 
gather round them, and which are after 
all upon most men’s minds as effective 
as any Parliamentary action can be, and 
it relieves them only from those restric- 
tions which have been im from 
time to time by Acts of Parliament. I 
cannot but think that year by year the 
necessity of some such change will become 
more and more apparent. The discon- 
tent—the just and reasonable discontent 
—of those multitudes of persons who do 
not agree in all things with the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England is 
deepening day by day ; and for my part 
I cannot but see with regret that men 
of high character and great attainments 
are every year lost to the Colleges, and 
lose themselves those just and honour- 
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able distinctions which are the due re- 
ward of their character and attain- 
ments, and which they would possess 
but for the restrictions which legis- 
lation has thought fit to impose. The 
Senior Wrangler at Cambridge this year 
was a Jew, and he is not the first 
person by any means who has, from a 
difference of religious opinion, been ex- 
cluded from the just and right result of 
a course of academical distinction. I) 
have myself known, not a great many, | 
but several instances of persons, highly | 
distinguished in both the Universities, | 
who have been excluded from Fellow- | 
ships in the Colleges, not from any| 
active hostility to the Church of Eng-| 
land, not from any strong or definite | 
objection to this or that particular 
tenet of the Church, but because, as 
honest men, they could not say that in 
all things the doctrines and opinions con- 
tained in the whole of the Thirty-nine 
Articles exactly expressed their belief. 
Now it is only to enable the Colleges, if 
the Colleges themselves think fit, to alter 
this state of things that the Bill at pre- 
sent proposes to deal with them. I can- 
not but think that there is no ground, if 
the provisions of the Bill be looked into, 
for speaking of it as anything like a 
tyrannical interference with their liber- 
ties, still less as an act of spoliation, as 
I have before now heard it described. 

It is fair to say, however, that there is 
one matter with which the Bill now before 
the House does not deal, but which, ex- 
pressing my own opinion only, it appears 
to me cannot long be kept from the ac- 
tion of Parliament. I allude to the po- 
sition which, at least at Oxford, the visi- 
tors of many of the Colleges are supposed 
under the present state of the law to 
maintain. Iam not exactly aware how 
the matter stands at Cambridge; but at 
Oxford many of the most distinguished 
Colleges are visited not by the Crown, | 
but by various Bishops, in virtue of the | 
tenure of their sees, and it has been de- | 
cided, upon very high authority, that) 
according to the Oxford Act of 1854) 
these visitors can place a veto upon 
all alterations of their statutes by the | 
Colleges. I know that one very distin- | 
guished visitor has not hesitated to in- 
terpose his veto to prevent a College 
making an alteration in its statute, not 
upon the ground that the alteration in 
the statute would be prejudicial to the 
College, but because he, being the visitor 


The Solicitor General 
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of the College and a Bishop, thought 
that alteration in the statute would be 
prejudicial to the Church of which he 
was a member; injuring the College of 
which he was a visitor, to benefit, as he 
thought, the Church of which he was a 
Bishop, and giving an example of a 
confusion of functions which I cannot 
help thinking ought not much longer to 
be allowed to exist. 

I will now say one word with regard to 
the common argument which those who 
oppose this Bill have brought forward, 
and I wish to do so because last year I 
spoke warmly on this subject—perhaps 
too warmly—and made use of expres- 
sions which were misunderstood—I hope 
and believe unjustly misunderstood—to 
reflect upon the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Hardy), who I am sure 
knows that to reflect on him is the last 
thing I would do intentionally. I confess 
I have felt sometimes provoked and mor- 
tified to hear men for whom I have a 
great respect speaking in what seems 
to me so weak and hopeless a tone 
of the strength and —— of the 
Church of England and of Christianity 
itself. To hear those Gentlemen talk, 
it would seem as if the Church of Eng- 
land relied entirely upon the protec- 
tion of certain Acts of Parliament, and 
it would be destroyed if certain Acts 
of Parliament were repealed; and that 
with regard to Christianity there was a 
hopeless future in store for it, if ever 
it was brought face to face in fair con- 
flict with infidelity. For my part, I utterly 
deny both those statements. With regard 
to Christianity, I must say that history 
and experience show us that the battle 
of belief and unbelief is going on, and 
always has been going on; and that, 
looking back at bygone times, there is no 
reason for Christianity to be afraid of the 
ultimate result of that great — 
And with regard to the Church of Eng- 
land, I say that with the great advan- 
tages and the immense associations with 
which she starts it is her own fault if 
she is not perfectly safe. She is perfectly 
safe if she does her duty; and if she 
does not do her duty she has no right to 
come to Parliament for protection against 
the natural results of her own neglect. 
I say, therefore, this measure as now pro- 
posed to the House, is a perfectly harm- 
less measure; I believe it to be an inevit- 
able measure, and I believe it to bea 
measure inevitable in a very short time. 
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I believe, further, that many hon. Gen- | whilst he pays me personal compliments, 
tlemen opposite know in their hearts that | for which I thank him, and which I must 
this is true, as well as I who say it; and | say were far beyond my deserts, to in- 
I do earnestly wish that they would take | sinuate that my own opinions differed 
counsel in time and accept the inevit- | from those which I am about to advocate. 
able ; that they would accept it in a case | All that I cn say oan that point is that 
where, unless they give everything, they if, on previous occasions, I have main- 
ive nothing ; that they would accept it | tained a cautious silence in this House, 
frankly ; that they would prepare for it | it is because I have found the principles 
and work for it in good heart and good | at stake well recommended and amply 
faith, and not fly the flag of ‘‘ No sur- | defended by other Members better able 
render,” a flag quite certain to be torn | to take — in the debate than my- 
down; and not raise the cry. of Non | self; and I beg to tell my hon. and 
possumus, a ery which history shows no | learned Friend that I never shrank 
good ever came from, and out of which | from recording my vote on every oc- 
no good ever will. casion in every division that has taken 
, , place. It is quite true that I have 
Motion made, and Question proposed not yet made four speeches on the sub- 
“That the Bill be now reada second, ject, like my hon. on btn” Friend 
time.””—( The Solicitor General.) elt Efe ook tho indulgence of the 
Mr. MOWBRAY: Sir, My hon. and | House for a little longer time than m 
learned Friend, at the commencement of | hon. and learned Friend has canon 
his remarks, told us that we had heard} And first let me say that there is one 
enough of this measure in election | point in which the Universities have a 
speeches, but I think I have some rea- | right to complain of my hon. and learned 
son to complain that he followed out | Friend’s proceedings with regard to this 
that remark by himself making an elec- | Bill. On every previous occasion it has 
tion speech. He was not content to} been the habit to give longer notice be- 
refer merely to the election of 1868, | fore bringing in this Bill, and to have 
but he must travel back to the pro- | the Bill printed in such time as to enable 
ceedings of the University of Oxford in| the University to express its opinion 
1865, and reflect upon those who then | upon it. Now, although it is more than 
took part in the election of that year. | a fortnight since my hon. Friend obtained 
No one, Sir, is more painfully conscious | leave to introduce his Bill, it was only 
than I am of my inability to fill the place | last Thursday that it was printed, and it 
of the many distinguished men who have | could only be sent down to the Universi- 
been my predecessors in the representa- | ties on Friday. Steps were taken at the 
tion of the University of Oxford. No/ earliest moment to take the opinion of 
one laments more than I do that I have | Convocation upon it; but the forms of 
to stand here and, to the best of oe Convocation have prevented that bein 
feeble powers, defend that cause whic | done in time, otherwise I think I shoul 
my hon. and learned Friend has just | have been able to present to the House 
said was so well maintained by my dis-| a petition from Convocation against the 
tinguished predecessor, Sir William BAL 
Heathcote; and I can only say, “‘would| Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL: I had 
indeed that he were once more amongst | previously stated that the Bill was similar 
us.” My hon. and learned Friend has | to that of last year. 
just stated that I am here to do the bid-| Mr. MOWBRAY: No doubt the hon. 
ding of the Convocation of Oxford. I} and learned Gentleman did make that 
should like to know what right I have to | statement, but until we see a Bill we do 
sit in this House if I am not here as the | not know precisely what is init. People 
representative of the Convocation of the | do not keep old Bills. The Bills of last 
University of Oxford; and this I must} year were not to be obtained, and Con- 
say that, if at any time I altered my/| vocation could not proceed to petition 
views, or departed from the opinions} against measures which were not before 
which recommended me to the considera-| it. But as regards my objections to the 
tion of the Convocation, I should feel} Bill they are objections of principle. My 
myself to be unworthy to stand up in my | hon. and learned Friend asks me to ac- 
aay in Parliament in their name. My) cept the inevitable. I do not know what 
on. and learned Friend has thought fit, | Parliament is about to do, but it is our 
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duty if we firmly believe great principles, |the history of the Universities? It goes 


and believe that the interests of the 
Church and of the country are con- 
cerned in the maintenance of those prin- 
ciples, to uphold them manfully, regard- 
less of the consequences. When he tells 
us to accept the inevitable, my hon. and 
learned Friend means, I presume, all the 
provisions which he chooses to put into 
this great Bill which is now before the 
House. If there had been any hope ofa 
compromise, if any concession which we 
could have held out would have been 
at all likely to have been accepted by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, or 
those who sit behind him, I, for one, 
should most gladly not have moved 
the rejection of this Bill, but have en- 
deavoured to bring about a compromise. 
But Sir William Heathcote offered, over 
and over again, compromises which have 
always been rejected. We have read 
in the public Press and elsewhere vari- 
ous suggestions for compromises, and 
last autumn a great divine suggested 
one on the basis of the Nicene Creed. 
All had the same object, that of main- 
taining the Universities as places of 
Christian education ; but everything that 
has been proposed in the nature of a 


compromise has been rejected, and there- 
fore it only remains for us to say ‘‘ No” 
to the Bill of my hon. and learned Friend. 
The Bill divides itself into two parts— 
that which concerns the Universities and 


that which concerns the Colleges. With 
regard to the Universities, its legislation 
is compulsory; with regard to the Col- 
leges, it proposes merely to facilitate 
action on their part, by removing cer- 
tain clauses in certain Acts of Parliament. 
I take the question as regards the Uni- 
versities first. It has been the fashion 
to consider this matter as proved by two 
assertions. Ihave heard it said by hon. 
Gentlemen who sit on those Benches, 
that the Universities are lay corporations. 
Nobody denies it. Then we are told 
that they are national institutions. Un- 
doubtedly they are, but in the term 
‘national institutions” the whole fallacy 
of that argument lies. In what sense do 
you accept the meaning of the term? 
The Church of England is a national in- 
stitution, and I hope will long continue 
so. But do you mean that the Univer- 
sities were founded by the State, or are 
supported by the money of the State? 
They are neither supported by the State, 
nor were they founded by it. What is 
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back to remote antiquity, centuries and 
centuries ago, long before this House 
existed. The Universities were then 
voluntary associations a ing crowds 
\of students. The wealth they had was 
wealth of their own; they had created 
that wealth, and did not receive it from 
the State. They were national insti- 
tutions impressed with distinct trusts. 
There has been no period in the history 
of England when the education given at 
their Universities has not been distinctly 
a religious education, and I mean by that 
an education connected with a distinct 
and definite form of religious teaching. 
It is true that changes took place at the 
Reformation. It is true that the Uni- 
versities have followed the changes and 
fortunes of the Church, and have been 
connected with the national Church for 
the time being; but that does not alter 
my position that, at all times and under 
all circumstances, they have been places 
for definite religious teaching—a religious 
teaching which corresponded with the 
ag profession of faith, as professed 
y a majority of the natien, and es- 
tablished in connection with the State. 
This you find recognized by Parliament 
on every occasion. The Bill which my 
hon. and learned Friend has introduced 
is the first in which no mention is made 
of religion in connection with these Uni- 
versities. The first statute which was 
passed with respect to the Universities, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth—13 
Elizabeth, 1570 — contemplates the ob- 
jects of the incorporation to be ‘the 
maintenance of the good and godly train- 
ing and the virtuous education of youth,” 
and in most important acts of legislation 
—the Oxford University Reform Act of 
1854, and the Cambridge Act of 1856— 
you find the same principle recognized, 
as in the words ‘“‘ whereas it is expedient 
for the advancement of religion and 
learning to increase the powers of the 
University,” &c. Then is this not a 
fundamental change which my hon. and 
learned Friend seeks to make in these 
Universities ? Not merely has legislation 
recognized the religious character of 
these great seats of education, but, prac- 
tically and historically, that character 
has been fully maintained, and the very 
motto of Oxford, ‘‘ Dominus illuminatio 
mea,” which it has borne for centuries, 
is a sufficient indication of the same. 
My hon. and learned Friend seeks to 
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nullify that motto, however, by setting 
up in the Universities the light of secu- 
larism. Is this great change necessary ? 
At Cambridge already every person is 
admitted to the degree of Master of Arts, 
without taking any test. A test is only 
imposed when he becomes a governing 
member of the Senate. At Oxford un- 
doubtedly the restriction is greater, as 
you can only proceed to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts without a test being 
imposed upon you. Over and over again, 
however, we have offered, on behalf of 
Oxford, what was called the Cambridge 
compromise, and even now we shall be 
quite ready to adopt the same provisions 
with regard to that University that exist 
with regard to Cambridge, and to add 
to them, if it was desired, that which 
will recommend itself to my hon. and 
and learned Friend opposite, a vote for 
the burgesses to represent the University 
in «Pama | he case, then, would 
stand thus—A young man going up to 
the University would have hemes him 
every honour, every prize, every social 
advantage, all that culture and learning 
we were told last year the Dissenters 
prized so highly, and he would have 
all this without distinction of creed, or 
race, or colour. But the Bill now be- 
fore us involves a fundamental change 
in our legislation, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury will kindly give me his atten- 
tion at the present moment, because 
this is a change which I venture to think, 
—unless he has very materially altered 
the opinions he expressed in former 
years—he can hardly be expected to 
sanction at the present moment. Not 
in a book written in 1839, but in a speech 
made in this House so recently as 1854, 
the right hon. Gentleman, at that time 
the Member of a Liberal Government, 
and sitting beside Lord John Russell, ex- 
pressed himself in these terms— 

“T hold the relative position of the Church and 
the University of Oxford to be this — that while 
the Church is in the position ofa national Es- 
tablishment, so long as the people of this country 
insist upon a connection being maintained be- 
tween religion and education, so long the Church 
is entitled to expect that the interests of the 
University, that the discipline of the University, 
that the government of the University, shall be 
moulded in conformity with the principles of re- 
ligion, and with the principles of religion in that 
specific form in which they are held and taught 
by the Church of England.” 

What does that argument amount to 
but this—that so long as there is an Es- 
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tablished Church in England, so long 
should the connection be kept up be- 
tween the Universities and the Church? 
When we objected to the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, we were told that 
a distinction was to be drawn between 
the two Churches; but my hon. and 
learned Friend, while prepared to main- 
tain the Church of Eng and, proposes 
to do that which the First Lord of the 
Treasury himself admitted was incon- 
sistent with the connection between the 
Universities and the Established Church. 
We are not only to depart from our le- 
gislation with regard to the higher class 
of teaching at the University, but to le- 
gislate in direct contravention of the prin- 
ciple laid down by Parliament in 1860 
with regard to endowed schools. That 
Act, while providing for the education 
of children differing in religion from the 
governing body, held that the religion 
of the governing body should be main- 
tained. I come now to the question of 
the Colleges, with respect to which my 
hon. and learned Friend seems to feel 
that his position is a more difficult one, 
and he proceeds in a tentative, and se- 
ductive, and attractive way, clothed with 
all the charms of eloquence, and says— 
“There is nothing at all tyrannical in 
my proceedings; I merely wish to re- 
lieve the Colleges of certain difficulties 
imposed by the Act of Charles II., and 
by more recent Acts of the Georges upon 
them, and to leave them free, without 
regard to anything but merit and ability, 
to choose the best men as their Fellows.” 
Well, but what are these Colleges ? You 
cannot say that they are national insti- 
tutions. They are private foundations. 
They were founded by private benefac- 
tors, who had impressed their trusts 
upon those institutions. Do you sup- 
pose that the great and wealthy eccle- 
siastics, who for the most part founded 
those Colleges—that Chicheley and Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, and Waynflete, did 
not intend that religion of a very definite 
form should be taught in those Colleges ? 
What is the meaning of those College 
chapels, to which all the students of the 
Colleges are invited to attend, and which 
are the central ornament and the great 
feature of every College in the Univer- 
sity? What is the meaning of all those 
trust deeds, by which they tied up the 
government of these Colleges? And 
have these Colleges forfeited their trust ? 
By no means. So recently as 1854 and 
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1856 the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury ized the duty 


of maintaining the original intentions 
of the founders and benefactors. [Mr. 
Giapstone: The “main” design of 
the founders.] What could be more 
a main design than that these Colleges 
should be places for religious educa- 
tion? What is the meaning of such 
names as Trinity, St John’s, Christ 
Church, St. Mary the Virgin and St. Mary 
Magdalene ? at does that mean un- 
less that the founders intended that the 
students should be taught religious prin- 
me My hon. and learned Friend 
talked of the ‘‘inevitable,”” and comes to 
us with this seductive, permissive, tenta- 
tive Bill, to enable the Colleges to repeal 
the Acts of Charles II., George III. and 
George IV., and to select their best men. 
But what if they do not adopt it? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has already, 
in his short speech of to-day, sketched 
out a programme of future legislation to 
remove the direct representatives of the 
founders—the visiting Bishops — from 
the position they occupy. That is clear 
as daylight. My hon. and learned Friend 
wants to carry one point to-day—to re- 
move these restrictions from the Colleges 
—and then he would go a step further. 
Those Bishops are already viewed as 
obstructives. If you get this Bill you 
will exclaim, ‘“‘ What a gross thing it 
is ;”” you will say, ‘‘ Here is a young man 
who has attained the highest honours 
—a Senior Wrangler at Cambridge or 
a double first at Oxford—and because 
he is a Jew or Roman Catholic he can- 
not enjoy all the benefactions of the 
founder.”” You will say, ‘‘ What a hard- 
ship this is.” [Cheers.| I expected that 
cheer, and I would ask whether it was 
not also a hardship that this young 
man should not enjoy the estates of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. [Laughter] 
Why not? If an Act of Parliament 
could take the one, why not the other ? 
I can fancy my hon. and learned Friend 
—if not removed to a more distinguished 
place—saying three years hence, ‘“‘ We 
gave you once the opportunity—Parlia- 
ment gave you the hint; we put the 
screw on the University, and compelled 
them to admit into the governing body 
those who were not membersof the Church 
of England. At the same time we gave 
you, the Fellows of Colleges, power to 
throw your foundations open; you would 
not take advantage of the hint, and we 
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now come forward with compulsory mea- 
sures.” I am sure that that will be the 
sequel of the legislation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; and if you do pro- 
ceed to compulsory legislation, will you 

rivate foundations of recent 
date? It is true that many of the 
large foundations of Oxford will not 
come within the limit which the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury laid down. They were anterior 
to 1660. If my hon. and learned Friend 
does bring in such a Bill, I hope he will 
allow me to put in a word on behalf of 
Worcester College, which was founded 
so recently as 1714. I should like to 
know, also, what he would do with the 
College chapels. Suppose all the Fel- 
lows were Unitarians—the College chapel 
having no marketable value — would 
he leave it to the Church of England, 
or to the single unfortunate head, to 
keep it for his own purposes? At any 
rate, there is one College which I hope 
will appeal to the tender sympathies of 
my hon. Friend, and on which he will 
not lay a finger—that College whose 
walls are only now rising, whose mortar 
is still moist, and whose roofs are yet 
uncovered, that College which is founded 
in memory of the great Christian poet, 
whose life we have all been reading with 
so much interest. Need I remind my 
hon. and learned Friend of the opinion 
expressed by that distinguished man—I 
do not refer to the mysterious whisperings 
of his sentiments about the Church Estab- 
lishment of Ireland, but the clear, unmis- 
takable opinions which Mr. Keble ut- 
tered three years ago with reference to 
the position of the University and the 
Colleges. There is another point which 
has been kept out of sight by those who 
advocate the measure. We are told that 
Nonconformists are anxious to resort to 
these Colleges for the learning they get 
there; but are we sure when we have 
made these fundamental changes, so that 
the Colleges shall cease to be places of 
religious teaching, the religious parents 
of England will send their sons to the 
University as before? The social at- 
tractions of the Universities may thus be 
destroyed in endeavouring to liberalize 
those institutions. Do I say so without 
reason? I believe every religious body 
which professes a definite belief —not a 
colourless creed which seems so fashion- 
able—desires that their youth shall be 
taught the distinctive tenets of their own 
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denomination. In 1854 the late Mr. | ever I may be taunted with speaking the 
Lucas, a distingui Roman Catholic | sentiments of Convocation, I, speckthig 


Member of this House, in ing on 
the question of admission of Dissenters 
to Oxford, said that he would advise 
Roman Catholic nts not to send their 
sons to Oxford if the change then pro- 
should be carried. And what do we 

find in 1867? We find Roman Catholics 
in this and the other House, voting in 
1867 against the measure of that time 
on the ground that there must be reli- 
gious teaching. It was distinctly on that 
und that two Roman Catholic Peers 
Both spoke and voted against the mea- 
sure of my hon. and learned Friend. I 
am sorry to have troubled the House so 
long, but I must protest as strongly as I 
can against the proposed legislation. It 
is most injurious to the Universities and 
‘destructive of the whole principles on 
which the Universities were founded and 
have hitherto acted—it is most unjust to 
the Colleges, and to the Church of Eng- 
land. These two Universities, if I may 
be allowed to quote the eloquent lan- 
guage of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
have been “tried and not found wanting 
in the vicissitudes of a thousand years.” 
They have during that time conferred 
inestimable benefits both upon the Church 
of England and upon the Legislature. 
To the Church they have given a suc- 
cession of great and learned divines, who 
defended the doctrines of Christianity in 
their pulpits and by their writings, and 
exemplified its precepts by their blame- 
less and holy lives. To the State they 
have given statesmen who have served 
the Crown with honour, and adorned 
both Houses of Parliament. And the 
right hon. Gentleman would be very un- 
grateful did he not admit this; for, ex- 
cepting only two distinguished Mem- 
bers, the President of the Board of Trade 
and the Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, the Universities 
have furnished all the occupants of the 
Bench opposite. They have perfected 
and carried out the best system of edu- 
cation that ever sueviiel in any coun- 
try. For all this they have deserved 
well of the country. It is most unjust, 
then, to break in on a system which 
has prevailed for centuries, from which 
such great results have followed. How- 
ever feeble my voice, and however in- 
effectual my protest — however “inevi- 
table” the future to which my hon. 


and learned Friend referred—and how- 








the real mind and sentiments of those 
who sent me here to represent them, and 
the convictions of my own heart, will al- 
ways raise my voice against so revolu- 
tionary a measure. I beg to move that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Mowbray.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ prt’ part of the Question.” 


Sm ROUNDELL PALMER moved, 
that the Debate be adjourned. 
. = BERESFORD HOPE: To what 

ay 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: Till 
to-morrow, after the Army Estimates. 

Mr. MOWBRAY: At what hour will 
it be resumed? It ought to be taken at 
an hour when it can be fully debated. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: I e 
in that, and shall take it not iter tien 
half-past ten. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


INCLOSURE AWARDS (COUNTY PALATINE OF 
DURHAM) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bentincx, Bill to provide 
for depositing in one place the Inclosure Awards 
preserved at Durham, and for abolishing the 
office of Cursitor of the Court of Chancery in 
the Palatine of Durham, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Bentincx, Sir Rounpext Paumsr, and 
Mr. Witu1am Lowruer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 11th March, 1869. 


MINUTES. }—Pusuic Buxr—Second Reading— 
Governor General of India (16). 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


On Motion of the Cuarrman of Com- 
MITTEES it was ordered— 

“That the time limited by the order of the 
25th of February last for the reception of peti- 
tions for Private Bills be extended to the first 
sitting day after the recess at Easter.” 
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GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA BILL. 
(The Duke of Argyll.) 

(xo. 16.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I rise, my 
Lords, for the purpose of moving the 
second reading of a Bill which I trust 
may raise some discussion, but which I 
believe and feel assured will raise no- 
thing in the shape of political controversy 
in this House ; yet it is a matter of high 
interest and importance, for it affects 
the machinery for legislation for many 
millions of the subjects of the Queen in 
India. It will, I think, be a satisfaction 
to those Members of the House who 
have as great a suspicion as myself of 
theoretical legislation on constitutional 
questions and on the amendments on the 
machinery of government to know that, 
although this Bill was prepared by the 
late and has been adopted by the pre- 
sent Government, it is in reality a mea- 
sure mainly suggested and, to a great 
extent, framed by the Government of 
India, and has not been by them devised 
for the purpose of giving effect to theo- 
retical opinions, but simply: for the pur- 
pose of removing practical inconveni- 
ences which have been found to affect 
the working of the existing administra- 
tive system. I need not detain your 
Lordships for a moment in describing 
the object of the first two clauses. They 
are intended merely to remedy a blun- 
der—a very strange blunder—committed 
in two former Acts of Parliament. Your 
Lordships are aware that the native 
States of India are so mixed with our 
own territory, and have in themselves so 
many degrees of dependence upon us, 
that it is absolutely necessary we should 
have full power and control over our 
own subjects who are resident therein. 
Now in 1849 the local Legislature of 
India passed an Act, giving the courts 
and Government of India authority over 
those of our own subjects who should 
commit crimes or offences within the 
territories of native States. Unfortu- 
nately, however, an Act passed by the 
Imperial Parliament in 1861, and in- 
tended, I believe, to give effect to the 
local enactment, committed the mistake 
of limiting that power to the servants of 
the Government of India; for by giving 
the Indian Government and courts of 
law jurisdiction over persons holding 
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office under that Government, if they 
committed crimes in native States, it by 
implication recognized no such jurisdic- 
tion over persons who were not its offi- 
cers but were merely its subjects. In 
1865, when this doubt was brought be- 
fore the attention of Parliament, my noble 
Friend, who is not now present (Lord 
Halifax), introduced a Bill intended to 
remedy the mistake. But unfortunately 
a new mistake was_ committed ;—for 
though, in its Preamble, distinct notice 
was taken of the distinction between 
European subjects of the Crown and 
native subjects, it unfortunately hap- 
pened that in the enacting clauses that 
distinction was overlooked, and the words 
used were ‘‘all British subjects.” Now, 
the term ‘“‘ British subjects ”’ had in India 
a restricted meaning, having received a 
legal and fixed interpretation confining 
it to European subjects of the Crown. 
Thus, an Act designed to remedy one 
blunder committed another, leaving the 
Government of India precisely in the 
same position as before, with a serious 
doubt cast upon its authority over its 
native subjects if they committed crimes 
within the jurisdiction of native States. 
Now the Ist clause of this Bill will cor- 
rect these blunders—it affirras the power 
of the Government of India, to legislate 
for and have jurisdiction over all per- 
sons being native Indian subjects of Her 
Majesty committing crimes or offences 
within the dominions of native Princes. 
The 2nd clause is a consequential one, 
declaring valid all previous Acts of 
the Government with reference to this 
jurisdiction. The 3rd and 4th clauses 
involve questions of great interest and 
importance. The history of the legisla- 
tive power in India is a very curious one. 
Down to the year 1833 the Executive 
Council of the Governor General had 
full power to make laws and regulations 
for its own territories—in fact the same 
body acted as Executive Council and 
as Legislative Council. From 1833 to 
1853 the Governor General and his 
Council practically enjoyed the same 
power ; for, though the Act of 1833 con- 
stituted what is called the Legislative 
Council, that Council simply consisted 
of the Members of the Executive Council 
plus a lawyer, who was called the fourth 
or Legislative Member of the Council, 
whose right to be present in the Council 
was limited to those occasions when legis- 
lative work was transacted. Virtually, 
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therefore, the Governor General and his 
Executive Council were supreme, and 
could pass for all of India any re- 


tions havi e force of law which 
= might think € 


ient. Since 1853, 

a different state of things has prevailed. 
In the first place, the Act of that year 
established a Legislative Council, which 
was an entirely new body, consisting, to 
a great extent, of extraneous Members. 
Then the Act of 1861 made an important 
amendment in ‘the constitution of that 
body, all legislative power, however, be- 
ing still withdrawn from the Governor 
General and his Executive Council, and 
being lodged in the Supreme Legislative 
Assembly. Now, theconsequence wasthat 
the Governor General could not, by the 
action of his Executive Council, make 
regulations having the force of law even 
for those provinces which had hitherto 
been called the non-regulation provinces; 
but was obliged, in order to make such 
regulations for any of India, how- 
ever rude, uncivilized, or outlying, to put 
in motion the whole machinery of the 
Legislative Council at Calcutta. Thus, 
as regards the Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, the Legislative 
Council at Calcutta, though not indeed 
the sole, is the Supreme Legislative 
Council, and as regards all the rest of 
India, including the non-regulation pro- 
vinces, is not only the supreme, but the 
sole Legislative Council. Now, there 
have been many complaints of late years 
of what is called “ over-legislation” in 
India—of the passing of Acts or regula- 
tions being, in fact, Acts relating to com- 
paratively small matters, frequently af- 
fecting only portions of the territory, 
and rendering the statute book of India 
exceedingly complicated. The Govern- 
ment of India has lately sent home an 
interesting Minute on this subject, ex-| 
pone how this complication has 
ecome necessary ; and the main argu- 

ment used by Mr. Maine in defence of 
himself and of the Legislative Council 
at Calcutta is that, in consequence of the 
statutes to which I have referred, that, 
Council is the only body empowered to 
make laws for any matter, however 
trivial, affecting the outlying territories. 
Now, I need hardly say that for the more 
outlying parts, and for many tribes within 
our juntodiotion ; it is very desirable that 
the Government of India should have 
large discretionary regulating powers, 
and the sole object of the 3rd and 4th 
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clauses of this Bill is to restore to the 
Governor General in his Executive Coun- 
cil the power of making regulations 
which I think should, in language as 
well as in fact, be kept separate from 
laws, properly casita enacted by the 
Supreme Legislative Council. Clause 3 
provides that for all parts of India under 
the immediate administration of the Go- 
vernor General in Council—the old non- 
regulation provinces—it shall be in his 
power, in his Executive Council, without 
putting in motion the Legislative Council, 
to make regulations having, in the mean- 
time, the force of law. With regard to 
those portions of Indian territory erected 
into Lieutenant Governorships, it is pro- 
sed that the same power shall be en- 
joyed—subject to this restriction—that in 
any regulations relating, for example, to 
such an important provinceasthe Punjaub 
the initiative shall be with the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the province. He 
will send draft regulations to the Go- 
vernor General at Calcutta, and, if ap- 
ero by the latter, they will be put in 
orce under the name of ‘‘ Regulations,”’ 
having for a limited time the force of 
law with regard to that particular terri- 
tory. The second part of the 4th clause 
extends the same provision to the Go- 
vernors of Madras and Bombay in their 
Councils, but only as regards those por- 
tions of territory which may from time 
to time be declared to be in the nature 
of non-regulation provinces. I may 
mention as an example the great province 
of Scinde. That is a case in which the 
Governor of Bombay would have power, 
if that province were designated for the 
purpose, of making regulations by his 
Executive Council alone. The latter 
part of the clause provides that this power 
may be temporarily withdrawn by the 
Government at home. The 5th clause 


| provides that such regulations shall be 
| sent home for the approval of the Secre- 


tary of State. The 6th enacts that when- 
ever the Governor General in Council 
shall hold a Council for the purpose of 
making laws and regulations affecting 
the territory of a Lieutenant Governor or 
Chief Commissioner, such Lieutenant 
Governor or Chief Commissioner shall 
be an ex officio additional Member of the 
Council for that purpose and for that 
time. The 7th and 8th clauses are de- 
signed to render more convenient and 
more in harmony with existing usage 
the practice of the Legislative Council in 
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the event of dissent between the Go- 
vernor and his Council, or between dif- 
ferent Members of that Council. The 
8 & 4 Will. IV., which this clause re- 
2. requires that, in all such cases, 

inutes must be drawn up recording 
the different opinions; but, in point 
of fact, this is felt to be a great in- 
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or pecuniary advantage. Beyond the 
dividend given to those who have held 
shares in the Indian debt, India does not 
now contribute, and has not, since the 
very earliest days of the Company, con- 
tributed a single farthing to the Imperial 
necessities of the State. The great pecu- 
liarity then of our Indian Empire is the 





convenience, and is not resorted to, nor relation in which we stand to the people. 
is it always expedient that such dis-| We hold it under the instinct of do- 
sent should be recorded with a view to | minion. I believe that instinct has been 
the information of the public. There is a powerful instrument in the civilization 
often a desire to act together, asa Cabinet of the world ; and I believe, further, 
does here, the minority yielding to the| that never at any period of the history 
majority. It is, accordingly, proposed, | of the world has it been placed on a 
in harmony with the existing usage, that | firmer basis or exercised from purer mo- 
dissents shall not be recorded unless any | tives than those which have induced us 
two Members of the Council desire it. | to maintain our Empire in India. With 


I now come to a clause—the 9th— | 
which is one of very great importance, 
involving some modification in our prac- | 


regard, however, to the employment of 


_ natives in the government of their country 


in the Covenanted Service formerly of the 


tice and in the principles of our legisla- |Company and now of the Crown, I must 
tion as regards the Civil Service in India. | say that we have not fulfilled our duty 
Its object is to set free the hands of the | or the promises and engagements which 
Governor General, under such restrictions | we have made. In the Act of 1838 this 
and regulations as may be agreed to by | 

| 


declaration was solemnly put forth by 
the Parliament of England— 


the Government at home, to select for 
the Covenanted Service of India natives « and be it enacted, That no Native of the said 
of that country, although they may not | Territories, nor any natural-born Subject of His 
have gone through the competitive exa- | Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of 
mination in this country. It may be his Religion, Place of Birth, Descent, Colour, or any 
asked how far this provision is consistent | Soe, eee — any Pines, Ofies, 
with the measures adopted by Parliament | °° “"?'° ee Se ee ee ne 
for securing efficiency in that service ; | Now, I well remember that in the debates 
but there is a previous, and, in my _ in this House in 1853, when the renewal 
opinion, a much more important question | of the Charter was under the consider- 
which I trust will be considered—how | ation of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, 
far this provision is essential to enable my late noble Friend Lord Monteagle 
us to perform our duties and fulfil our | complained, and I think with great force, 
pledges and professions towards the | that while professing to open every office 
— of India? There has, I think, | of profit and employment under the 
een much exaggeration with respect to | Company or the Crown to the natives of 
the nature of our Indian Empire. It is | India, we practically excluded them by 
often declared to be the most wonderful | laying down regulations as to fitness 
Empire that ever existed in the world. | which we knew natives could never fulfil. 
Now, as far as magnitude is concerned, | If the only door of admission to the 
that is by no means the case. Many of | Civil Service of India is a competitive 
the great monarchies of the ancient | examination carried on in London, what 
world were much larger, and so also were chance or what possibility is there of 
many of the military monarchies of the | natives of India acquiring that fair 
Middle Ages. At the present time, more- | share in the administration of their own 
over, the territory and people ruled by | country which their education and abili- 
Russia constitute a much more enor- ties would enable them to fulfil, and 
mous Empire than that which we possess | therefore entitle them to possess? I 
in India. The peculiarity of the latter | have always felt that the regulations laid 
is that it is not a part of our territory in | down for the competitive examination 
the sense of forming any part of our rendered nugatory the declaration of the 
political system, nor is it a colony, nor is | Act of 1833 ; and so strongly has this 
it a dominion from which we derive, or | been felt of late years by the Govern- 
have ever professed to derive, any tribute | ment of India that various suggestions 
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have been made to remedy the evil. One 
of the very last—which, however, has not 
yet been finally sanctioned at home, and 
ing which I must say there are 
serious doubts—has been suggested by 
Sir John Lawrence, who is now about to 
approach our shores, and who is certainly 
one of the most distinguished men who 
have ever wielded the destinies of our 
Indian Empire. The palliative which 
he proposes is that nine scholarships— 
nine scholarships for a Government of 
upwards of 180,000,000 of people !— 
should be annually at the disposal for 
certain natives, selected partly by com- 
petition and partly with reference to 
their social rank and position, and that 
these nine scholars should be sent home 
with a salary of £200 a year each to com- 
pete with the whole force of the British 
population seeking admission through 
the competitive examinations. Now, in 
the first place, I would point out the utter 
inadequacy of the scheme to the ends 
of the case. To speak of nine scholar- 
ships distributed over the whole of India 
as any fulfilment of our pledges or obli- 
tions to the natives would be a farce. 
will not go into the details of the 
scheme, as they are still under consi- 
deration; but I think it is by no means 
expedient to lay down as a principle that 
it is wholly useless to require natives 
seeking employment in our Civil Service 
to see something of English society and 
manners. It is true that in the new 
schools and Colleges they pass most dis- 
tinguished examinations, and, as far as 
books can teach them, are familiar with 
the history and constitution of this coun- 
try; but there are some offices with 
regard to which it would be a most im- 
portant, if not an essential, qualification 
that the young men appointed to them 
should have seen paniilon of the actual | 
working of the English constitution, and 
should have been impressed by its work- 
ing, as anyone must be who resides for 
any time in this great political society. 
Under any new regulations which may 
be made under this clause it will, there- 
fore, be expedient to provide that natives 
appointed to certain places shall have 
some personal knowledge of the working 
of English institutions. I would, how- 
ever, by no means make this a general 
condition, for there are many places in the 
Covenanted Service of India for which 
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and I believe that by competitive exa- 
minations conducted at Calcutta, or even 
by pure selection, it will be quite pos- 
‘sible for the Indian Government to 
secure able, excellent, and efficient admi- 
nistrators. As to the effect of this 
change on the policy which led to the 
throwing open the Civil Service of India 
for public competition in this country, I 
would desire to call attention to the real 
history and origin of that system. Those 
of Fg Lordships who are acquainted 
with Indian affairs are aware that, in 
fact, the government, though long nomi- 
nally in the hands of the Company, has 
been practically, ever since the great 
Parliamentary contest of 1783-4, the 





'government of the Crown. Mr. Pitt 
| was violently abused by the Old Whi 
party of that day for having oppose 


Mr. Fox’s Bill, and for having after all 
adopted its principle—namely, the sub- 
jection of the government of India to the 
control of the Home Government. The 
truth is, however, that Mr Pitt objected, 
not to that subjection, but to the sub- 
jection also of the commerce and pa- 
tronage of India to the government of 
the Crown, and in his own Bill he sub- 
jected the government in all its political 
relations to the absolute authority of the 
Crown. The Crown has been respon- 
sible for every act done, or not done, 
ever since the great statute of 1803; and 
I venture to say that, in name as well as 
in fact, the government of India would 
long before have been declared to be the 
government of the Crown but for the 
difficulty arising out of the commerce 
and patronage of the Company. The 
Company, as your Lordships are aware, 
was deprived of its commerce by the Acts 
of 1813 and 1833; and when the suc- 
ceeding twenty years had expired, and 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen had 
to consider what was called the renewal 
of the Charter, it was also considered, 
whether it would not be expedient to 
assume at once, in name as well as in 
reality, the government of India as the 
government of the Crown. I well re- 
member the discussions at that time; 
and I venture to say the main difficulty 
in our way was this,—we did not know 
how to get rid of the patronage of the 
Company after it should have been re- 
moved from the Directors. It was found 
that to open it to free competition was 





natives are perfectly competent without 
the necessity of visiting this country ; 





the only expedient. There was, indeed, 
no alternative, for Parliament—with, 
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perhaps, almost too much jeclousy, |many thousands of people perished, and 
through the ancient echoes still ringing | the natural conclusion drawn from such 


in the ears of men on that subject— | a calamity was, that such a thing could 
would not have tolerated the exercise of | not have happened unless there had been 
that patronage directly by the Crown, — wrong in the machinery of 
and if not by the Crown, by whom | government. That is a conclusion at 
could it be exercised? It was, there- which men are very apt to jump, but 
for, thrown open to competition. What)| which frequently is quite unfounded. 
may be the feelings of individual Mem- | Many thousands of persons perished in 
bers of your Lordships’ House I do not the Irish famine, many of them before 
know, but I confess 1 have never been | we knew that famine was prevailing ; 
such a fanatic in support of competitive but no one attributed this to any fault 
examination as to believe that that is | in the machinery of the British Govern- 
the sole or, in all cases, the best method | ment, and no remedy, therefore, of that 
of getting the best men for the public | nature was proposed. Now, inquiry was 
service. But it is an escape from many | instituted into the cause of the Orissa 
difficulties; and when you have only a/| famine, and the result was that many 
choice of difficulties, competitive exami- | suggestions were made for improving 
nation gives on the whole a much better | the Government of Bengal. A certain 
chance of success than the pure nepotism | number of persons recommended that 
of the ancient Court of Directors; but | the Lieutenant Governorship should be 
the exercise of patronage, where it is | erected into a full Government, and that 
wholly removed from the danger of poli- | suggestion was submitted by my prede- 
tical jobbery or family nepotism, is, per- | cessor to his own Council at home and 
haps, the very best mode of selecting | to the Government in India, the result 
men for the public service. Now I ven- | being a very interesting volume, which 
ture to submit that, as regards the selec- | was presented to Parliament last Session, 
tion of natives for the administration of and which presents a very chaos of opi- 
their country, there is no risk whatever nion on that subject. Hardly any two 


of the Government of India being influ- 
enced by political jobbery or family nepo- 
tism; and I think, therefore, it is safe 
and expedient to open the Civil Service 
of our Indian Empire to selections by 


men agree as to the precise modification 
| of the Government, and the ‘proposition 
| to erect Bengal into a full Government 
is on the one hand strongly opposed by 
| Sir John Lawrence, Sir William Mans- 


the Governor General, under such restric- | field, Sir Henry Durand, Mr. Strachey, 
tions as may be laid down in concert | Sir Richard Temple, and Sir William 
with the Government at home. On these | Muir; while, on the other hand, it is 
grounds, I trust this important change | supported by some very eminent men, 
will receive the sanction of Parliament. (including Mr. Taylor, Mr. Maine, and 

Let me now notice one not unimpor- | Mr. Grey, now himself Lieutenant Go- 
tant fact with regard to this Bill. Ihave | vernor of Bengal. As regards the Coun- 
described it as the same Bill as that in- | cil at home, with the exception of three, 
troduced last Session by my predecessor, | all of the members are adverse to the 


and supported by the late Government ; 
but there is an important exception with 
respect to a particular portion of the Em- 
we of India. The Bill, as introduced by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, contained a clause 
enabling the Home Government to erect 
Bengal, from being a Lieutenant Gover- 
norship, into what is called a full Go- 
vernment—that is, having a Governor 
and Council. I have omitted that clause 
for reasons which seem to me good and 
sufficient—for I could scarcely ask Par- 
liament for a power which, in my opi- 
nion, ought not to be exercised. The 
question arose in this way — Your Lord- 
ships will remember the painful circum- 
stances attending the Orissa famine ; 
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proposal. Under such circumstances, it 
/ was not, I hope, presumptuous in me to 
) desire to form an opinion of my own 
from the arguments of those very dis- 
| tinguished men; and I am bound to say 
that, under existing conditions—I limit 
myself to that—it seems to me inexpe- 
dient to erect Bengal into a full Go- 
vernment. What is the complaint against 
the existing Government? It is that it 
|is weak. That is an ambiguous word— 
| is it weak in point of physical strength, 
'so that it cannot overtake its work, or 
is it weak in regard to its authority? 
| Now the evidence is very strong that it is 
weak as regards mere physical strength, 
| and this kind of weakness we have it in 
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our power to remedy without coming to | 


Parliament for any new power. Measures | 
are now under consideration for that pur- | 
pose; but the assembling of the heads 
of departments into a Council to debate | 
the matters which would come before it | 
would not strengthen the physical power | 
of the Government. If it be asked whe- | 
ther it is weak in point of authority, a. 
decided negative must, I think, be given. | 
We must recollect that the very theory | 
of a Lieutenant Governorship is that it 
represents the authority of the Governor | 
General. The Governor General of India 
is the Governor of Bombay, the Lieute- 
nant Governor being his deputy; and 
therefore, as far as authority is con- 
cerned, when the latter speaks, he speaks 
with the authority of the Supreme Go- 
vernment of India. To assemble his 
heads of departments in a Council would 
do nothing to strengthen his authority. 
The real object of the proposal is not to 
increase the physical strength or autho- 
rity of the Government, but to give it 
ater strength to resist the Governor 
eneral in his own capital and province. 
That is not, indeed, the way in which it 
is put by its supporters, but it is the real 
gist of their argument ; for they say they 
are over-shadowed by the Governor Ge- 
neral, and that when complaints arise 
they are carried to him, and not to the 
Lieutenant Governor. But that is a ne- 
cessary result of the Supreme Govern- 
ment being located in Bengal; and until 
Parliament come to the conclusion that 
it should be removed from its ancient 
capital, and relegated to some other part 
of India, you cannot by any trick or de- 
vice prevent people from going at once 
to the higher authority rather than to 
the lower — to the Governor General 
rather than to the Lieutenant Governor. | 
What would be the effect of the change ? 
Merely to increase the friction and ten- 
dency to jealousy which may already 
exist, and so run serious risk of a mis- | 
understanding between the Supreme Go- | 
vernment and the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal. I confess I attach at 
weight to the opinion of those who have | 
been in the position of Lieutenant Go- | 
vernor of Bengal, and have felt the in- | 
conveniences which attached to it. We) 
have recently introduced into the Home | 
Council Sir Frederick Halliday, who was | 
Lieutenant Governor during the disas- 
trous period of the mutiny of 1857. He 
is a man of very great experience and | 
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ability, and his decided opinion is that 
no assistance whatever would be given 
to the Lieutenant Governor by simply 

e- 


| erecting the administrative heads of 


partments into an Executive Council, 
allowing them to debate the measures 
which might come before them. On the 
other hand, serious inconveniences might 
arise from two Governments, guasi su- 
preme in their own territories, sitting in 
the same city, like the two kings of 
Brentford. Another suggestion has been 
made which approves itself much more 
to my judgment; and, if I had trusted 
entirely to my own judgment, I should 
have introduced it into the present Bill ; 
but, considering the difference of opinion 
which prevails on the subject, I desire 
to wait another year before advisin 
Parliament as to the course it shoul 
adopt. But I may mention what I con- 
sider might be an expedient course. As 
matters now stand, the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Bengal has a Legislative Coun- 
cil of his own, and he is also a member 
of the Supreme Legislative Council of 
India; but he is not a member of the 
Supreme Executive Council of India. 
Business, consequently, which goes to 
the Supreme Government of India in 
reference to questions affecting Bengal 
cannot be made a inatter of vivd voce ex- 
planation between the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor and the Supreme Government. 
A whole set of despatches must go from 
one to the other, though both sit in the 
same city, and are very much concerned 
in the same matters. No arrangement 
can be more inconvenient, and the remedy 
which Sir Frederick Halliday suggests 
is to place the Lieutenant Governor in 
more immediate connection with the 
Executive Council at Calcutta. Speak- 
ing of the tendency to pass over the 
Lieutenant Governor and go to the Su- 
preme Government, he says— 


“This would happen under any constitution of 
the superior Government, whenever it might be 
put down permanently over against the subordi- 
nate Government, as now in Bengal. Nothing of 
this would be obviated by any change in the con- 
stitution of the Bengal Government. Indeed, a 
Governor appointed and chosen in England might 
be more exposed to it than a Governor chosen for 
his familiarity with the details of Indian adminis- 
tration ; and if he had a Council, that would not 
help him, seeing that Councils do not hinder much 
occasional soreness, even in the distant Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay. A Council in 
Bengal pitted against the Council of India, pre- 
sent in the same place, might indeed heighten 
the turmoil.” 
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Then, at the close of his Minute he sug- 
gests that the Lieutenant Governor should 
be placed in more immediate connection 
with the Executive Council, as far, at 
least, as concerns matters connected with 
the Bengal Presidency. That arrange- 
ment is, no doubt, open to the same ob- 
jection as the presence of the Minister 
for the Home Department in meetings of 
the Cabinet. It may be said that if any 
complaint were made against the Lieute- 
nant Governor, he would be sitting in 
the Executive Council as a judge in his 
own case. In like manner, it may be 
said that if complaints were made against 
the Home Secretary, he would be sitting 
in the Cabinet upon those complaints ; 
but, in point of fact, I have never heard 
any practical objection to the Minister 
being there to defend and explain his 
own conduct. The present arrangement 
simply leads to the multiplication of that 
which is the great bane of Governments 
in India—the unnecessary writing of vo- 


luminous despatches when five minutes | country; but in India he tho 
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Lordships’ House and of the House of 
Commons. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Duke of Argyll.) 


Lorpv LYVEDEN said, he anticipated 
very little opposition to the first part of 
the Bill, for it gave greater power to the 
| Governor General than he had hitherto 
been able to exercise — a course recom- 
mended by Lord Ellenborough and other 
/high authorities. With the Governor 
/General rested the main responsibility, 

and with him ought to rest the main 
power. He also approved the change 
with regard to the non-regulation pro- 
vinces; and the rectification of the blun- 
ders of previous Acts could excite no dif- 
ference of opinion. The novelty of the 
| Bill was that relating to the appoint- 
|ment of natives to employment in the 
| Civil Service of India without competi- 
| tive examination. He had never been a 
strong advocate for that system in this 
ht it less 





of conversation between the persons im- | calculated to draw out the qualifications 
mediately concerned would settle the | for Indian Service than any other that 
whole matter. I do not wish to depre- | could be devised. The questions some- 
ciate the habit of recording in Minutes 
the arguments used on both sides, for I 


do not know any mode by which persons 
not conversant with a question are better 
able to judge of its merits than by read- 
ing the Minutes of two able men taking 
different sides; but there should be a 
limit to this system, and when impor- 
tant interests—those of the planters, for 
example — are concerned it is desirable 
that the authority of the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor should express not only in name, 
but in reality, the authority of the Su- 
preme Government of India; and I think 
you will never effect this unless you bring 
about a closer union between these two 
authorities, both sitting in Calcutta. 

I have thus stated the plan which 
seems to me the best, but I do not ask 
the House to come to any decision this 
Session on so difficult and important a 
question. I have therefore struck out 
the only clause involving serious differ- 
ence of opinion, and I venture to think 
that the Bill, having for its two main 
objects the increase of the power of the 
Executive Government as regards legis- 


times asked by the Examiners were al- 
most ludicrous. Moral qualities were 
required far more than intellectual ones, 
and the former no competitive examina- 
tion could ascertain. His noble Friend 
(the Duke of Argyll), however, would, 
he believed, find himself mistaken if he 
went back to the declarations of 1833, 
and imagined that the natives would be 
satisfied with the proposal he had now 
made. There might not be political job- 
bery or nepotism, but there were other 
influences which might guide the Go- 
vernment of India in making appoint- 
ments, and natives would not feel them- 
selves in the same position as Europeans 
who came out after a competitive ex- 
amination. On the other hand, a Eu- 
ropean, having passed an examination, 
and deeming that he had an inchoate 
right to an appointment, might find, on 
his arrival, that the post had been al- 
ready filled by the appointment of a 
native. He could not understand why 
competitive examinations should not be 
carried on in India, and why the success- 
ful competitors should not be sent, if ne- 





lation for the non-regulation provinces | cessary, here to learn English customs and 
and the abolition of the monopoly of | institutions. The onlyreasonhe had heard 
Europeans through the door of the com- | urged against a mixed competition was 
petitive examination for the Civil Service | that the natives were extremely preco- 
of India, will receive the assent of your} cious in the early stages of their life, 
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and by their quickness and knowledge, 
would beat Europeans, and that it would 
be unfair to the latter to subject them to 
such competition. As to the nine scho- 
larships proposed by Sir John Lawrence, 
that would have been a very inade- 
quate arrangement. He thought the 
noble Duke had been well advised in 
omitting from this Bill the clause re- 
lating to the Lieutenant Governorship 
of Bengal, which had formed part of the 
measure proposed by his predecessor 
last year. But the other Bill proposed by 
Sir Stafford Northcote—which was a mea- 
sure of far greater importance than the 
present, inasmuch as it would completely 
alter the whole constitution of the Go- 
vernment of India— had failed to get 
through the other House. It did not, 
indeod, go so far as the Bill he (Lord 
Lyveden) prepared by desire of Lord 
Palmerston and as a Member of his Go- 
vernment ; but he hoped the noble Duke 


would introduce it in their Lordships’ | 


House, and carry it on pari passi with 
the present Bill. The Bill altered the 
constitution of the Council in a most 
proper manner. It had been too much 
the practice to select as Members of the 
Council men who had left India many 
years and who had forgotten all about 
it; and it would be expedient to provide 
that no one should " hepato @ ap- 
pointed who had left India more than 
five years. In the discussion upon Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s Bill it was sug- 
gested that the Under Secretary of State 
for India should sit in the Council and 
have a voice in it; and that would be an 
important alteration, because any Minis- 
ter in either House of Parliament who had 
had an opportunity of taking part in the 
discussions of the Council would be all 
the more competent to grapple with 
Indian subjects in debate. He was jus- 
tified in drawing attention to the omis- 
sion of the Bill for altering the constitu- 
tion of the Council, because the noble 
Duke had himself invited the discus- 
sion, and the question agitated people 
in India, and they were looking for- 
ward to a change, not only in the 
direction of economy, but also in the 
rapidity and efficiency of general ad- 
ministration. He could not help think- 


ing it would be better if the number of 
the Council were limited to eight or ten, 
instead of fifteen, because with fewer 
Members there would be less discussion 
and equal efficiency in business. He 
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wished there had been something in the 
Bill in relation to the rendering of ac- 
counts in a more perfect form. @ ac- 
counts were getting more intricate and 
involved every year, and the Estimates 
sent home were getting more and more 
fallacious. Whether this was to be re- 
medied by Act of Parliament, or by an 
instruction from the noble Duke, though 
such instruction had hitherto failed, was 
rhaps a matter for consideration. The 
timates sent home last year appeared 
to have been a complete delusion on the 
wrong side; for, instead of there being 
a surplus, there was a deficiency. Ano- 
ther matter which ought to be discussed 
was our relation with the tribes of 
Afghanistan; and, as we had acknow- 
ledged a Sovereign, it was important it 
should be known how far we were com- 
mitted to maintaining him on the throne, 
lest we should, to use words rendered 
classical by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, ‘drift into war.”” He 
was not an alarmist respecting the ap- 
argon invasion of India by Russia, 
ut the general question was a large 
one; and the production of the Papers 
recording what had passed between the 
Indian Government and the tribes of 
Afghanistan would communicate much 
valuable information. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I should be sorry not to avail 
myself of this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the ability and interest of the 
speech made by the noble Duke, and 
the value of the Bill which he has laid 
upon the table. The only difficulty I 
find in criticizing that Bill and speech 
is, that I almost entirely agree with 
them. I believe the step taken by the 
noble Duke, in extending the power of 
the Governor General in matters of 
legislation, is eminently a step in the 
right direction, and that the experience 
of English statesmen will lead them to 
extend that power still further. I be- 
lieve no greater mistake has been made 
of recent years, in regard to Indian 
matters, than that of thinking we could 
produce a copy of the English Consti- 
tution in India. If you wish to govern 
Asiatics in a manner conformable to 
their opinions and interests, you must 
govern them Asiatically ; and the cum- 
brous system which we, in obedience to 
our instincts, have adopted for guarding 
the interests of all in the progress of 
legislation, is utterly unsuited to their 
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feelings, and only tends to hinder the 
progress of government. In the dis- 
cussions that have arisen in regard to the 
popularity of the English rule in India, 
no reproach has been addressed to us 
more often than that we have attempted 
to govern India by refined but cum- 
brous and tardy methods, which the 
natives would gladly exchange for more 
rapid, though, perhaps, ruder justice. 
Therefore, I am glad to see that the 
noble Duke is tending towards a more 
despotic ideal of management; and I 
trust that, when we get free from some 
superstitions of public opinion which 
have hampered us during the last gene- 
ration or two, we shall extend the des- 
potic idea a little further, and shall 
confine our attempts to imitate Euro- 
pean institutions to those places where 
the European population is in the ma- 
jority. Another most important mat- 
ter is the admission of natives to em- 

loyments under the Government of 

dia. I think that the plan of the 
noble Duke contained in this Bill is, I 
believe, the most satisfactory solution of 
a very difficult question, and is infinitely 
better than the system of appointment 
by competition. The evil - g that is 
two-fold—if it fails,as it hitherto has 
done, and the natives do not take ad- 
vantage of your competitive system, 
then they blame you for having excited 
their hopes, and, as they think, acted 
with duplicity; if it succeed you give 
them vested rights in the offices which 
they come to hold, and that, in time of 
trouble, may expose you to dangers on 
which I should hardly venture here to 
enlarge, but which must spontaneously 
suggest themselves. Therefore it is far 
better that natives should be appointed 
on the exclusive responsibility of the 
Governor General; and I do hope the 
noble Duke will not consider it neces- 
sary to fetter the discretion of the Go- 
vernor General too much in that respect, 
or to do anything that shall cause him 
to hesitate in the trial of the new sys- 
tem. Whatever is done must, of course, 
be done slowly and tentatively. There 
are two dangers to avoid—if you are too 
careless you may appoint men educated 
and competent, but in their hearts not 
loyal to your rule; and, on the other 
hand, while you may obtain natives 
loyal to your rule, the differences of 
race, which we can hardly appreciate 
here, but which exercise so strong an 
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influence in India, may arouse jealousies 
between civil servants which may render 
it impossible for natives and Europeans 
to work harmoniously in the same office. 
One of the most serious dangers you 
have to guard against is the possibility 
of jealousy arising from the introduction 
of natives into the service. There is 
one point in the speech of the noble 
Duke against which I wish to enter my 
protest. He seemed to think that the 
only way in which we could fulfil our 
pledge was by admitting natives to the 
direct service of the Crown. My belief 
is that the true way to admit the natives 
of India to a just share in the Indian 
Government is to maintain the native 
Sovereignties which we protect, because 
in the management of these Sovereign- 
ties the natives participate according to 
their own ideas of government, in the 
way they best understand, and which is, 
therefore, best calculated to promote the 
equality and efficiency which we have in 
view. Oneofthe main arguments against 
annexation, and in favour of the polic 
of maintaining those native States whic 
still remain, is that by so doing you are 
able to gratify the ambition of those 
natives of India who feel themselves fit 
for political offices, and that you are 
thus able to repudiate the reproach that 
you are barring out the fields of patron- 
age by the barriers of caste or race. 
believe that such a policy would be 
suicidal, and by abstaining from inter- 
ference with the native Princes who still 
remain you will be saved from the re- 
proach. The only other point connected 
with the policy of this Bill was a point, 
if I may use the Hibernicism, relating 
to matters not in the Bill. There is no 
doubt that the question of the Go- 
vernorship of Bengal is a very knotty 
one, and I think that the noble Duke 
has adopted the right course. The truth 
is that you cannot leave the Lieutenant 
Governor where he is. He is either too 
big or not big enough. The original 
idea with which it was suggested that the 
Governorship of Bengal should be erected 
was to avoid the necessity of putting an 
English statesman in that position, and 
thus to avoid the occurrence of an evi 
which was strongly experienced at the 
time of the Orissa famine. But the ob- 
jection was well-founded that you could 
not have a Lieutenant Governor inde- 
pendent of the Governor General without 
introducing an amount of disagreement 
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which had in former times been so fatal 
to Bengal. If ever the question of a 
Governor of Bengal is to be taken up, it 
must be when you have solved the diffi- 
culty about what is to be the capital of 
India, and when you have determined not 
to throw away the lives of the ablest of 
your servants in India by placing them in 
the most unhealthy station to be found in 
that country. When you have attained 
to that stage of administrative wisdom, 
then will be the time for attempting a 
settlement of this question. In the 
meantime, I think the course adopted by 
the Government is the right one. One 
subject still remains, which was referred 
to by the noble Lord the former Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control (Lord 
Lyveden)—the composition of the Coun- 
cil in England. I earnestly wish that 
the noble Duke would address himself 
to that question. It is very disagreeable 
to discuss the qualifications of gentlemen 
in their absence, especially as those gen- 
tlemen are well known for the earnest- 
ness of their conduct in the service of the 
Crown. But there is no doubt that you 
do require a certain number of men— 
when India is changing from day to day— 
who know what India is rather than 
what India was, and to do this you must 
introduce a new system of election into 
the Council. Whether this is to-be done 
by introducing retirement after a certain 
time, or by fixing an age beyond which 
a Member should be ineligible to sit in 
the Council, or by compelling resignation 
at the will of the Secretary of State, 
—in one way or another you must pro- 
mote a more rapid circulation of Mem- 
bers, for there is not enough of new 
blood in the Council of India. I cannot, 
however, agree in thinking that the 
Council ought to be entirely composed of 
gentlemen who have recently been in 
employment under the Government of In- 
dia. I believe the noble Duke will hear 
more about that to-morrow; but I be- 
lieve the noble Duke agrees on the ne- 
cessity of representing the commercial 
element in the Indian Council. It is 
perfectly impossible that the proper im- 
portance can attach to the measures 
adopted in relation to the commercial 
and mercantile interests unless those in- 
terests are represented in the Council, 
and able to discuss those measures. 
There is another point to which I will 
refer. I confess I should like to have 


seen more power given to the Governor 
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General, and I should like to see a clause 
inserted in the Bill providing that, when- 
ever the Secretary of State should be of 
opinion that any measure pro be- 
fore him was necessary for securing the 
welfare, safety, and tranquillity of India, 
he might on his own authority adopt 
and carry it into execution—only in such 
case that he should also notify the fact 
to the two Houses of Parliament. I be- 
lieve that the tutelage in which the Se- 
cretary of State is held by his Council is 
injurious to the good government of 
India. It is perfectly true, in reference 
to such matters as railway guarantees 
and other commercial affairs of that 
kind, the veto of the Council is occasion- 
ally a protection ; but with that solitary 
exception I believe that the principle 
upon which Lord Palmerston acted in 
1858 was a sound one—that the respon- 
sibility should lie in the Minister of the 
Crown, and in the Minister of the Crown 
alone. And it must be remembered 
that this curious machinery of the Coun- 
cil, so strangely selected and endowed 
with such anomalous powers, was not 
adopted because it was believed to be the 
best plan that could be devised, but as a 
compromise to get rid of the opposition 
of the old East India Company. They 
have had ten years of their compromise, 
and the time has at length come to re- 
consider it. I think we may fairly ask 
whether the ordinary rules of our Con- 
stitution ought not to be put in practice, 
and whether we ought not to place in 
the Secretary of State alone that respon- 
sibility which is borne by every other 
Minister of the Crown? I hope, at all 
events, that the noble Duke will not 
allow the Session to pass away without 
clearing up the mystery which enables 
the Council, under cover of vetoing 
money questions, to interfere with every 
other measure on the plea that it in- 
volved money considerations, and which, 
in fact, makes them an incubus upon the 
Minister. It is not enough to say that 
they will not exercise the veto except 
upon extraordinary occasions. The very 
fact that they can exercise it imposes 
a check upon the action of the Secretary 
of State to which he ought not to be 
subjected, and the power of veto ought 
to be confined to money measures alone. 
I think that the time has now arrived 
when legislation on this subject may 
safely be attempted, and I feel con- 
vinced that Parliament will support the 
* 
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noble Duke in any endeavour which he 
may make. I entirely assent to the 
changes which the noble Duke proposes, 
and I think they indicate the policy in 
which the statesmen who succeed him 
will have to go further than he has gone, 
and that the removal of so many of the 
old prejudices on this question is full of 
happy omen for the future good govern- 
ment of India. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON: I very deeply 
regret, my Lords, the embarrassments 
that seem to have attended the new Go- 
vernment of India ever since its construc- 
tion. It would be impossible for any 
man who considers the question as it 
came before Parliament some years ago, 
in the different relations both as regarded 
the Government of England and the 
Government of India, and the Govern- 
ment of India and the natives of that 
country, not to feel that we were entering 
upon so difficult and dangerous a problem 
that we required to be guided by almost 
superhuman wisdom and superhuman 
knowledge. We are here in this position 
—that it is impossible for any man—even 
for my noble Friend opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury)—to speak upon this 
question without falling into a series of 
contradictions. My noble Friend evi- 
dently desires that there should be no 
limitation placed upon the power of the 
English Secretary of State for India, 
because he says it is advisable that he 
should act with the same independence 
that other Ministers do. From that we 
are to understand that the Secretary of 
State residing in this country—a Gentle- 
man who probably knows no more about 
India than any one of us can learn by 
our own political study and our own po- 
litical thought—should be invested with 
what may be called the supreme power 
of the Government of India. At the 
same time my noble Friend says he de- 
sires to see India governed in India, and 
not from England. Every measure which 
tends to separate the Government of 
India from the Government of England, 
and to enable the Government of India 
to be carried on by those who alone can 
understand the subject, will meet with 
my cordial assent; and, therefore, I 
cannot but think that Parliament has 
done wisely in giving the Secretary of 
State for India a Council composed of 
men who have that peculiar knowledge 
of the country that those alone can have 
who have been in direct communication 
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with the natives of India. But the ques. 
tion now before your Lordships is com- 
ye to such a degree that I do not 
eel competent to solve it. When the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) inti- 
mates that he intends to introduce into 
the Government of India the natives of 
India to an extent that has not hitherto 
been adopted, I would remark that, if 
he means to do so, he must set about it 
in some other way than that which would 
destroy whatever has come from the 
present system of competition in Eng- 
land. I confess, at the same time, that 
I never could see the advantage to the 
public service of giving appointments in 
India to young men merely because they 
had undergone a severe intellectual test, 
while they might not have any moral 
capabilities at all. I do not believe that 
the present Governors of India possess 
any great superiority over those who 
filled the same positions in former times. 
No doubt, in former times, young men 
were put forward and selected for ap- 
pointments in India because it was be- 
lieved that they had qualifications which 
would fit them for the public service in 
that country; and, therefore, I very 
much doubt that your modern competitive 
examination gives you anythixg like so 
good a knowledge of the staple qualifi- 
cations of the men you send to India as 
you had in old times. But the question 
is, can we exclude natives altogether? 
I believe it is not possible to do so. We 
might wish to govern India entirely by 
Englishmen ; but education is spreading 
there, and we cannot in India act in con- 
tradiction to that policy of extending 
self-government on which we are acting 
in all our other possessions. I only hope 
the noble Duke feels the magnitude of 
the change which he calls on us to brin 
about. He is now about to have crs. 
out for the first time the principle stated in 
that magnificent, but hitherto futile, de- 
claration in which it was stated that the 
government of India would be conducted 
without reference to differences of race. 
I hope my noble Friend will be able to 
adapt that principle to the exigencies of 
the Government in India, and that he 
may be able to bring about al ad- 
mission of natives; but how to do this 
under present circumstances is to me an 
enigma. That something must be done 
is certain; but I would ask your Lord- 
ships to remember the difficulties of the 
case. They cannot be exaggerated. It 
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is difficult to see how natives and Eng- | 


lishmen can work together in one ser- 
vice, differing as they do in religion, 
customs, and modes of thought. It is 
only a few years ago that this happened 
—so simple a post as that of surgeon to 
one of our regiments having been put 
up to competion it was assigned to a 
native; but my noble Friend (Lord 
Halifax) who was then Minister for 
India, felt himself unable to make the 
appointment. It was apprehended that 
the appointment of a native would pro- 
voke such a spirit of mutiny in the regi- 
ment that my noble Friend thought it 
would be better even to do an injustice 
to the individual than to run the risk of 
the consequences which might follow 
from his appointment. There is another 
point which I would ask the noble Duke 
to explain a little more fully. How will 
you combine this arbitrary power in the 
_hands of the Governor General with the 
competitive system in this country ? Are 
there certain appointments to be given 
without competition, but on the arbi- 
trary judgment of the Governor Gene- 
ral, and are there other appointments 
which will be competed for in England ? 
Some of the difficulties in this matter 
the noble Duke will, doubtless, be able 
to explain away; but I fear there are 
others which, with all his power, he will 
be forced to leave behind. 

Viscount HARDINGE quite concur- 
red in the provisions of the Bill. Any 
legislation which tended to strengthen 
the hands of the Governor General of 


India was, in his opinion, legislation in 


the right direction. As regarded the 
last clause, admitting natives to the Co- 
venanted Service, the men recently ap- 
pointed had been introduced on that 
system; but he could not but remark 
that in his experience the competitive 
system, which had been some time on 
its trial, had not produced such able 
servants for India as the old patronage 
system did. He therefore thought it 
better to have the appointments made 
in the way provided by this Bill than to 
have them made by competition to take 
place at Calcutta or in London. He did 
not know whether the noble Duke was 
aware how comparatively few natives 
there were in the Uncovenanted Service. 
In that service, out of 2,000 officials, 
only fifteen natives held appointments of 
a salary of £1,000 a year; and in the 
other appointments there were six Euro- 
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ans to one native. This seemed to 

a very large disproportion, and 
either the Government of India had no 
disposition to encourage the employment 
of natives, or there was the greatest 
difficulty in finding natives capable of 
filling appointments. When he was in 
India he knew natives who filled the 
office of deputy-magistrate. If the sys- 
tem of competition were introduced in 
India they would have clever Bengalees 
from the College at Calcutta who would 
distance all competitors. Now, it was 
= notorious that a Bengalee might 

o very well for a deputy-magistrate, 
but his habits disqualified him for the 
higher offices of the Civil Service. If 
the seniority principle were adopted, 
natives would rise pari passt with 
Europeans, and the Governor-General 
knowing that a European would be the 
better man, for—say such an office as 
that of Zillah Judge—a difficulty would 
arise, unless the Governor General had 
the power of appointing an European 
over his head. Weis must see that 
in the present state of public opinion, 
it thew 5 be impossible to keep natives 
out of the Civil Service. We must ad- 
mit them, and he thought the plan of 
admitting them embodied in this Bill 
was better than that which had been 
proposed elsewhere—namely, to admit 
them by competitive examination. 

Tue Dvxe or SOMERSET rose to 
make one suggestion. This was the first 
time the Secretary for India had a seat 
in their Lordships’ House. He there- 
fore asked his noble Friend (the Duke 
of Argyll) whether he would, in the 
course of the Session, favour the House 
with a statement regarding the’ finances 
of India? It was said that the Indian 
Budgets brought forward in the other 
House were works of imagination rather 
than financial accounts. Perhaps it 
might seem to trench on the privileges 
of the other House; but as no money 
was voted when the Indian Budget was 
brought forward, there would perhaps 
be no difficulty if the noble Duke were 
to favour their Lordships’ House with 
a general survey of the state of affairs 
in India. 

Tue Duxxe or ARGYLL said, his noble 
Friend (Lord Lyveden) had asked how 
far we had committed ourselves by our 
acknowledgment of the present Ruler of 
Affghanistan, and to what extent we had 
engaged ourselves to maintain him on 
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the throne. In answer to his noble! ourselves. As regards the powers of 
Friend he (the Duke of Argyll) had to | the Council, he could assure his noble 
say that the money and arms given to | Friend that the attention he had been able 
the Ameer of Cabul was simply a present. | to pay to that subject showed him that his 
No conditions whatever had been made | noble Friend laboured under an erroneous 
with the Ameer. The Ameer asked the | impression concerning it. The Secretary 
Government for assistance, in conse- , of State was absolutely supreme on finan- 
quence of his having lost much of his | cial matters. He had the whole control 
revenue in the war, and the money was of the Secret Committee and, besides 
given to him as a present. The Govern- | that, in all matters of policy, including 
ment in India and the Government at | even taxation, it was perfectly competent 
Home were free to take in the future | for him to over-rule the opinions of his 
whatever course might be best for our | Council. That he believed to be the in- 
own interests and those of Cabul. He | terpretation of the law, and he was not 
wished to direct the attention of the aware of any case in which the Council 
noble Lord to the wording of the pro- | had set up its authority in opposition to 
visions of the Act of 1833. He was not the will of the Secretary of State. Even 
defending that clause, because hethought | in the great Mysore case, which involved 
that the abstract declarations of principles | the sacrifice of a large amount of revenue, 
in Acts of Parliament were extremely in- | no suggestion had ever been made that 
convenient and, for the most part, impo- | the Secretary of State was incompetent 
litic, as leading to expectations which to deal with it upon his sole authority. 
never could be wholly fufilled, and which | With regard to the question of the noble 
were always liable to be quoted against | Lord, who had just sat down, asto whether 
this country with amplifications which | the clause he had referred to was to bea 
were never intended by Parliament. It | dead letter, he must express his opinion 


was on this account that he was + maa | that such would not be the case, although, 
to the promises being made whic 
contained in the Queen’s Proclamation | 


were | at the same time, they ought to proceed 
| very carefully with regard to it. The 
issued under Lord Derby’s Government | safer plan would be to lay down some 
atthe time thatthe Crownassumed the no- | system of selection with regard to the 
minal government of India. He thought | natives. He could conceive no motives 
that Proclamation contained abstract de- | which could possibly bias to an injurious 
clarations of principle which had been | degree the authority of the Government 
found exceedingly inconvenient, and | of India in the selection of natives. It 
which had been frequently quoted against | was most improper that the Government 
us in regard to cases to which they were | of India should be restrained by law from 
never intended to apply. Nevertheless, | selecting natives to fill offices the duties 
he was of opinion that the declaration | of which they were thoroughly — 
contained in the Act of 1833 ought to be | tent to discharge. With regard to what 
adhered to as far as possible. As the | was very erroneously called ‘ the Indian 
law stoof, no office or place under the | Budget,”’ which, in fact, was no budget 
Company—and of course the Crown now | at all, but simply a statement of the po- 
stood in the place of the Company—could | sition of the finances of India, hitherto it 
beshutto natives of India merely because | had been made in the House of Com- 
they were natives. Ofcourse, there were | mons, and he had no doubt that the 
many offices of which it might be said} House of Commons would require his 
that they could not be filled by natives, | hon. Friend who represented the Indian 
such as great administrative offices. He | Department there to make that state- 





entirely assented to the general principle 
laid down by his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Salisbury)—namely, that it 
was not only our duty to ourselves, but | 
to India also, to maintain our dominion 

in that country, and to take no steps that | 
endangered the dominion except such as | 
must lead, in the long run, to the com- 
plete education of the people. In the | 
meantime, however, we were not bound 

to employ natives who were not loyal to 


The Duke of Argyll 


| ment in that House ; but their Lordship’s 


were perfectly entitled to have another 
statement upon the subject made to them. 
He intended, with their Lordships’ per- 
mission, at the proper time to lay before 
them a statement respecting the Indian 
finances. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday the 5th of 
April. 
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TITHE RENT-CIARGES (IRELAND.) edie Om a i ve Bea on 
EES aR. SE of tithe rent-charge sold, not only in the 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK, in moving | Landed Estates Court, but in the En- 

for a Return of all tithe rent-charges sold cumbered Estates Court. 

in the Landed Estates Court, Ireland, Motion agreed to. 

said, it appeared probable that a mea- 

sure having for its object to make great| | SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND). 

ae in the position of the Estab- | ADDRESS FOR A RETURN. 

lish 


1 
Church of Ireland would come; , 2. ABINGER said, that the Motion 


aot iin. on he count hye wrt with which he should conclude differed 
importance that all the information that | slightly from that which he had placed 


: : |on the Paper, as he had been informed 
aes Chandra we ry a pow 2 | that the information first asked for could 
of capital represented by that income, | not be given. Possibly some difficulty 
should be in their possession. The Re- | might arise in giving a Return where the 


rt of the Royal Commission gave very | valuation rolls ad not been made up for 
Pl details as he the income of Ohe Irish | 2 years—in that case, he proposed that 


Church, and from that Report he found | Returns should be given for the number 


thatthe net annualincomeof thatChurch, | °f years with regard to which the roll 
including the net annual value in houses did exist. As their Lordships might be 


and land amounted to £616,840, of which | 2W@Te, last week he had the honour of 
the tithe rent-charge was £364,224. The | heading a deputation to the Home Office 


object of the Return for which he moved | "PO? this subject, and on that occasion 


was to put their Lordships into posses- he stated the desire of the Scotch pro- 
sion of some information as to the capi- | prietors that there should be an amend- 
tal represented by the tithe rent-charge. | ment of the law, particularly in reference 
There was a considerable portion of the | *° the inspectors. There were inspectors 
tithe rent-charges in the hands of private | ™ England and also in Ireland, but there 
owners, many of which had been sold at | WeTe None in Scotland, and it would be 


different times through the Landed Es- | impossible to carry out the provisions of 


tates Court, and the price there obtained | the Act unless inspectors were appointed, 


for them would afford a fair criterion for | #84 he hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
ascertaining the value of those in the | would bring in a Bill to amend the Act of 


hands of the Church. They differed in | 1862, and from the answer hehad received 
nothing except in the fact of their being | are ao pena cage ox: A he gga 
i ivate h from the tith t- ; 
urenee dh apa of the Church. therefore now ask whether Her Ma- 
The noble Earl concluded by moving for— jesty’s Government have considered the 

me fan ie sia >i ! subject, and if there is any prospect of a 

urn of all tithe rent-charges sold in the / Bill being introduced? The noble Lord 
Encumbered and the Landed Estates Courts, Ire- 
hae >” | then moved an Address for— 

land, fi h , | 
“tL Date ye +e y of rent-charge:/ “ Return of the rent or value of the stake or 
8. Whence accruing: 4. Price for which sold: | bag-net fishings in Scotland as the same appear in 


5. How many times the amount of each rent- | the valuation roll of the counties or burghs 
charge the price is equal to. | within which such fishings are situate, with their 


Lorp DUFFERIN said, there was no rental for each year as shown in the valuation 
objection to granting the Returns asked er eten Saree ‘ 
for by the noble Earl, provided he would) T#® Eart or MORLEY said, there 
be content to take them a little short of 8% no objection to the Return in the 
perfect accuracy. To give the exact Re- | #mended form. Of course, the Return 
turns asked for would involve the exa- | Could only be for the number of years 


mination of upwards of 6,000 rentals, | during which the valuation roll had ex- 


and would occasion a great deal of de- |isted. With regard to the Question of 


lay, and a considerable amount of ex- | the noble Lord, he could only say that 


pense. The expense and delay would be | he was not in a position to be able to 








all the more unnecessary as he under- | give him any definite answer. 
stood that ample materials were already House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
in existence for substantially affording the o'clock, till To-morrow, half 


noble Earl the information for which he past Ten o'clock 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 11th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Surrrr—considered in Commitice 
—Arur Estmares, 

Pusuic Bits — Ordered—First Reading—Civil 
Service Pensioners * [46] ; Medical Officers Su- 
perannuation (Ireland)* [48]; Game Laws 
(Scotland) (No. 2) * [47]. 

First Reading—Real Estate Intestacy * [45]. 

Second Reading—(£8,406,272 18s. 4d.)—Conso- 
lidated Fund*; Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act Amendment * [34]. 


FOREIGN OFFICE — MESSRS. BIDWELL 
AND MURRAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. POTTER said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following state- 
ment, published as correspondence in a 
London newspaper on the 25th Feb- 
ruary, and signed ‘‘G. A.” :— 

“ Messrs. Bidwell and Murray, together with 
their legal confederate and another false witness 
of notoriously infamous character, also hired with 
public money, fabricated an ex parté statement to | 
deceive the Law Officers of the late Government, | 
and I was in consequence fined £2,000, which | 
money Messrs. Bidwell, Murray, and Company | 
divided between them.” 
He wished to inquire what truth there | 
is in such allegation ? | 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that his | 
attention had been called to the state- 
ment which the hon. Gentleman had just 
read to the House, and he was not sorry 
that his hon. Friend had noticed the 
matter, for it seemed to him that when 
charges were brought against public 
men in the discharge of their duties it 
was within the walls of Parliament that 
those charges should be made and met. 
He did not understand that his hon. 
Friend identified himself in any way 
with the statement he had read, and, 
therefore, he must say that the value 
of a statement of that nature depended 
very much on the character of the 
person from whom it emanated. With | 
regard to the statement itself, he had | 
no hesitation in saying that from be- 
gining to end it was utterly untrue. 
There were no clerks in the Foreign 
Office—if they were so minded—who had 
the power to use the public money in 
order to hire persons to deceive the Law 
Officers of the Government, nor had they 
any power to inflict fines of £2,000, | 
or any other amount. Consequently, it | 


} 
} 
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‘was impossible that a fine of £2,000 
|inflicted by them should have been 
divided among themselves. Now, with 
regard to the gentlemen themselves 
whose names had been thus brought in- 
to prominence, he might remind his hon. 
Friend that during the last Parliament 
a statement not so precise, but somewhat 
similar in character, was made in that 
House against Mr. Murray, Assistant 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) said of 
that statement that it was simply and 
|absolutely without foundation. [Lord 
|Srantey: Hear, hear!] And Mr. 
Layard, who followed, said that Mr. 
Murray’s character stood too high to be 
affected by any charge of the nature 
alluded to. Now, he (Mr. Otway) must 
in justice say of Mr. Murray that he 
had served in the Foreign Office for 
forty-three years, having commenced 
his career under Mr. Canning, and 
served under the various Secretaries of 
State of that Department up to the pre- 
sent time, that he was Assistant Under 
Secretary of State in 1858, and there- 
fore served under Lord Malmesbury, 
Lord Clarendon, Lord Russell, and the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), and 
Lord Clarendon again, Mr. Layard, Mr. 
Egerton, and himself. He therefore 
thought the character of Mr. Murray 
might safely be left to the appreciation 
of those Gentlemen whom he had named; 
but for himself he felt bound to say— 
having known Mr. Murray for upwards 
of twenty years — that he was con- 
vineed that Mr. Murray was perfectly 
incapable of the conduct with which he 
had been charged. As for Mr. Bidwell, 
his family had been connected with the 
Foreign Office for a century, and him- 
self for twenty-seven years, and he 
had written to him ant Otway) to 
say that there was no foundation what- 
ever for the charge, and that this was 





| the first time, during the period he had 
| been in the public service, that his publie 


honour had been called in question. He 
therefore hoped the House would agree 
with him in thinking the statement in 


| question utterly unworthy of any further 


notice. 


IRELAND—IRISH FISHERY COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. STACPOOLE said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
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What course Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to adopt with reference to the 
appointment of Commissioners or In- 
spectors of Irish Fisheries ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Suutrvan) was under- 
stood to say, that it was his intention to 
bring in a Bill on the subject, and he 
would then state what the intentions of 
the Government were with regard to the 
appointment of commissioners or in- 


spectors. 


INDIA—PUNJAUB TENANCY ACT, 
QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES WINGFIELD said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India, To lay before the House 
a Copy of the Despatch of the Secretary 
of State for India to the Governor 
General of India, with reference to the 
Act passed by the Governor General of 
India in Council, on the Ist October, 
1868, entitled, the Punjaub Tenancy 
Act ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, I cannot do 
what my hon. Friend wishes, because no 
such Despatch exists. A Despatch on 
the Punjaub Tenancy Bill was drawn 
last November, but it was cancelled by 


the then Secretary of State in Council, 
and never went to India. 


TASMANIA—PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. C. REED said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether an Act passed by the 
Legislature of Tasmania in 1868, en- 
titled ‘‘ An Act to provide for the com- 
mutation of the sum of £15,000 a year 
reserved by the Constitutional Act for 
Public Worship in Tasmania,” by which 
Act the sum of £100,000 is to be paid 
out of the Revenue of the Colony to the 
religious denominations willing to receive 
chase paying reduced annuities to 
the governing bodies of several of those 
denominations for existing incumbents— 
in the following proportions viz.—Church 
of England, £58,466 13s. 4d.; Church 
of Scotland, £7,866 13s. 4d.; Church 
of Rome, £23,106 13s. 4d. ; Wesleyan 
Church, £7,333 6s. 8d. ; Free Church of 
Scotland, £2,806 13s. 4d. ; Jewish Church, 
£420—total, £100,000—has received the 
Royal Assent ; and, if not, whether Her 
Majesty will be advised to give her assent 
to that Measure ? 
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Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that in 
the year 1854, by the Constitutional Act 
of Tasmania, £15,000 a year was appro- 
priated for public worship. In the year 
1862 an Act was passed for the purpose 
of distributing that sum among the dif- 
ferent religious bodies in proportion to 
their numbers, as taken at the last Cen- 
sus. The object of the Act to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred was to commute 
that payment of £15,000 annually by 
one sum of £100,000, to be distributed 
according to the numbers of each de- 
nomination as returned by the last Cen- 
sus. Tasmania, as his hon. Friend was 
aware, was a colony having representa- 
tive institutions and a responsible Go- 
vernment ; this was not an Imperial but 
a local matter, and therefore quite within 
the competence of the colony. That was 
the reason why Her Majesty had given 
her sanction to the Act. 


LOAN SOCIETIES—QUESTION, 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to a Letter upon Loan So- 
cieties, addressed by Mr. Tidd Pratt to 
the Magistrate of the Westminster Police 
Court, in which he uses the expression, 
“‘T consider these Societies as perfect 
swindles ;’? whether he accords with this 
opinion, or considers the condemnation 
too general; and, whether the Govern- 
ment propose to take any, and, if so, 
what course upon the matter ? 

Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, it was 
only within the last few days that his 
attention had been directed to the sub- 
ject, and the answers to the inquiries he 

ad made had not been very satisfactory. 
At the same time, they were not such as 
would justify him in adopting the ener- 
ot language of Mr. Tidd Pratt. If 

urther inquiry should prove the justice 
of the character given by Mr. Tidd Pratt 
of those societies, it would, of course, be 
the duty of the Government to adopt 
measures for altering the Act which 
regulates them. 


COLLECTION OF ASSESSED TAXES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the Government has taken into 
consideration the often expressed opinion 
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of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
that advantage would accrue to the Re- 
venue by the transfer of the Assessed 
Taxes from the hands of Parochial 
Officers to the sole management and 
collection of the Department of Inland 
Revenue ; and, if so, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
any Measure to effect that object ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that he had already 
stated, in answer to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Walsall (Mr. C. Forster), 
that he entirely agreed in opinion 
with those who objected to the present 
mode of collection. Having ane that 
statement, and having now repeated it, 
he hoped his hon. Friend would so far 
moderate his zeal as to allow him his 
own time and his own way to effect the 
object in view. 


IRELAND—CHURCH PROPERTY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CORRANCE said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will furnish to the House 
the sums respectively apportioned (out 
of the proposed sequestration of Church 
a AR £1,100,000) to Pres- 

yterian purposes and the College of 
Maynooth; and, the specific uses and 
future purposes for which such sums are 
intended to provide ? 

Me. GLADSTONE: Sir, with respect 
to the uses and purposes for which these 


sums to be apportioned to the Presbyte- | 


rians and Maynooth are intended I can 
only refer the hon. Member to the ex- 
ressions in the Bill; for Her Majesty’s 
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voted this year for the Presbyterians, 
because the Government is not in 
session of data that would enable them 
to present a precise computation of the 
amount. They depend, for example, on 
the ages of the Presbyterian clergy, and 
we are not in possession of the age of 
each Presbyterian cle an, nor could 
we with propriety well call upon those 
ntlemen to return their ages. There- 
ore the hon. Gentleman will see that 
recise information cannot be given. 
mething over £700,000, or between 
that and £750,000, I have little doubt, 
is the sum that will go to the Presby- 
terians under this arrangement, and the 
annual amounts voted can be easily ob- 
tained if the hon. Member wishes for 
them. 


METROPOLIS—SEMAPHORE NEAR 
PALACE YARD.—QUESTION, 


Captain DAWSON-DAMER said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether 
that structure called a semaphore, on the 
érossing near the Houses of Parliament, 
is conducive to the safety of the public ; 
and, if not, whether he will give instruc- 
tions for its removal? It was his inten- 
tion, at an early day, to make some ob- 
servations relative to the so-called foun- 
tain at the corner of Great George Street, 
Westminster. 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that be- 
fore the commencement of every Session 
an order was issued to the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police requiring him to take 
measures to secure convenient access to 
the House for hon. Members, and also 


overnment have embodied in those ex- | for their safety. Up to this time the 
pressions all that they have, as at present | method adopted had been to station at 
advised, thought expedient, or desirable | the principal crossings policemen, who 
with respect to these purposes. As far | endeavoured, at very great risk to them- 
as Maynooth is concerned the matter is | selves, to stop the great mass of vehicles 
perfectly simple. There is nothing to do | sometimes collected in those thorough- 
except to take the sum granted annually | fares, so as to allow of safe transit. 
out of the Consolidated Fund and mul- | During the last Session a policeman died 


tiply it by fourteen. 


It is also a per-| of the injuries he received at one of those 


fectly simple matter to obtain the precise | crossings, and two Members of Parlia- 
amount, which is a very small amount, !ment were knocked down. He under- 
of a debt now due on the part of the| stood that the signal which was intended 
College of Maynooth to the Board of | to obviate these dangers, by giving bet- 


Works in Ireland, which I mentioned in 
my opening statement on the Irish 
Church. But with regard to the main 

rtions of this question, the only in- 
ormation that could be supplied to the 
hon. Member would be a Return of the 
sums voted last year or proposed to be 


Mr. Monk 





ter notice to vehicles than could be 
afforded by the out-stretched arms of a 
single policeman, had been partially sue- 
cessful. The signal was obeyed by the 
drivers of omnibuses and cabs, who were 
familiar with it, and it was beginning to 
be obeyed by the less intelligent drivers 
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of other vehicles. The general result 
was that although the signal had not 
been completely su , yet, in the 
opinion of the district superintendent, it 
conduced considerably to the convenience 
and safety of the public, and that officer 
was so strongly impressed with its ad- 
vantages that he recommended its adop- 
tion in other districts. For himself, he 
hoped that it would prove useful; for he 
could not venture to assert that it was 
ornamental. 


COAL MINES—REPORTS OF INSPEC- 
TORS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. DIMSDALE said, in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Greene) he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If he will 


cause the Reports of the Inspectors of 
Coal Mines for the past year to be laid | 


upon the Table of the House, in order 
that Members may read them before the 
— measure with reference to acci- 
ents in Coal Mines comes under dis- 
cussion ? 
Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that these 
Reports had been already sent in, and 


he hoped that the whole of them might | 


an Seen See coe Sas ARNar® | Te heal shame Got te aatiaeal 


| the district medical officers had very 
|} materially diminished. That reduction 


very much earlier period than usual. 
Recognizing the importance of havin 
the Reports printed at an early date, the 


Government hoped they might be able | 
by dint of pressure to lay them on the | 


table soon. 
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so far true that the Birmingham Board 
of Guardians had cut down the number 
of their district medical officers from 
eight to five—that at the election which 
was held lately they elected only five of 
those officers instead of the eight they 
| formerly had. But the question was by 
|2° means settled as between the Poor 
| Law Board and the Birmingham Guar- 
'dians. Remonstrances had been made 
| against the proposed alteration of these 
‘numbers ; and a letter was addressed in 
'consequence by the Poor Law Board to 
,the Birmingham Guardians, asking for 
/an explanation of the grounds of the 
‘alteration. The Guardians did not 
answer that letter, but on the 4th of 
March they elected five instead of eight 
district medical officers. On the 6th 
of March the Poor Law Board wrote to 
them again, asking for an explanation of 
that election having been held notwith- 
| standing its previous letter, and in that 
,later communication the Poor Law 
| Board said it was at a loss to know 
| what were the grounds on which the 





district medical officers rested, and 
stating that, the Board must refuse its 
sanction to that reduction unless it could 


| 


had however been made, and officially 
the Poor Law Board had no information 
of the circumstances; but he was in- 
formed that while the district medical 





DISTRICT MEDICAL OFFICERS (BIR- parse hi an peaneanty SUM, Saeies 
MINGHAM.)—QUESTION. | from £150 to £200, and a public vacci- 
Mr. DAVENPORT said, he wished to | nator—whose duties were previously 
ask the President of the Poor Law performed by the district medical offi- 
Board, Whether it is true that the Bir- | cers—had been appointed; so that the 
mingham Guardians of the Poor have | reduction in the number was rather from 
cut down the number of the District | eight to six than from eight to five. 
Medical Officers from eight to five, | However, unless good grounds were 
thereby giving to each District Medical | shown for the alteration, it would not be 
Officer an average population of 45,000; ! sanctioned by the Poor Law Board. 
whether any Memorial of the 20th day |The Memorial received on the subject 
of February 1869 has been sent in from the Council of the Birmingham 
from the Medical Practitioners of Bir- | Branch of the British Medical Associa- 
mingham protesting against this altera- tion alleged that the proposed reduction 
tion; whether the Birmingham Branch was contrary to the interests of the poor 
of the British Medical Association have and of the medical profession. It was, 
sent in a similar Memorial; and, whe- however, not with its bearing on the 
ther he will lay upon the Table a Copy’ interests of the medical profession so 
of such Memoria] and the Correspon- | much as with its bearing on the interests 
dence that has passed between the! of the poor that the Guardians and the 
Guardians and the Poor Law Board ? | Poor w Board were properly con- 
Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, it was | cerned. 
VOL, OXOTY. [rurrp series. 2N 
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IRELAND—MURDER OF MR, ANKETELL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WINGFIELD VERNER said, 
he rose to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether, in consequence of the 
letter of the Rev. Mr. Reichel, Vicar of 
Mullingar, in the public press, stating 
that Mr. Anketell, the station master, 
had for some time known that he was 
‘‘a marked man,’ and had informed 
him ‘that his dismissing a railway 
official had been referred to from the 
altar of a Roman Catholic chapel in 
such terms as induced two most respect- 
able Roman Catholics to go to him and 
disavow all sympathy with what had 
been said,’”’ the Government have insti- 
tuted or intend to institute any inqui- 
ries with regard to this altar denuncia- 
tion and its connection with the subse- 
quent murder ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, 
in reply, said, he could only say at pre- 
sent that the Government were instituting 
the fullest inquiries into all the circum- 
stances connected with that deplorable 
and detestable murder, and thoseinquiries 
would include the investigation of the 
truth of the statement contained in the 


hon. Member’s Question. 


IRELAND—COLLEGE OF MAYNOOTII. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
When the Returns respecting the College 
of Maynooth, which were ordered by 
this House on the 8th of March, will be 
in the hands of Members ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that he could not say 
precisely the date on which these Returns 
would be in the hands of Members, but 
hoped they would be in a few days. 


NEWFOUNDLAND CONFEDERATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Newfoundland 
Legislature have addressed the Queen 
for admission into the Confederation of 
the Canada Dominion, according to the 
Section of the Union Act wom Ned for 
such admission ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, in reply, that 
no Address to the Queen had been re- 
ceived from the Newfoundland Legis- 
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lature for admission into the Confedera- 
tion of the Canada Dominion ; but the 
Governor of Newfoundland had called 
attention to the subject in the Speech 
with which he opened the Session of the 
General Assembly on January 28, and 
the House of Assembly, in reply, stated, 
that they fully concurred with the Go- 
vernor in thinking that the time had 
arrived for taking the section of the 
Union Act providing for such admission 
into consideration; and they assured the 
Governor that they would give their con- 
sideration to the question of the union 
of Newfoundland with the Dominion of 
Canada upon fair and legitimate terms. 
Resolutions were proposed on,the sub- 
ject in the Newfoundland Legislature, 
and a telegram had been received stati 
that the Colonial Legislature had p 

a Resolution in favour of joining the 
Confederation. 


PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will not facilitate the pas- 
sing of the University Tests Bill, by al- 
lowing its Second Reading to be taken 
on a Government night ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I should be sorry 
Sir, to see the Business of the House in 
such a state that the University Tests 
Bill should be in any danger from ob- 
structions connected with time. But 
having said that, I am sorry to add that, 
with the present demands of the Public 
Business, and especially of Supply, and 
the great measures on the Irish Church 
which we have in hand, I am not able 
to displace the Government business in 
favour of the University Tests Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, as the 
University Tests Bill was introduced by 
a Member of the Government, that Bill 
is to be regarded as the measure of a 
private Member, or as one with which 
the Government have something to do? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is a Bill which, 
I believe, is supported by all the Mem- 
bers of the Government, and it was in- 
troduced by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General in his capacity as 
a private Member. 

r. DISRAELI: I would appeal to 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
to re-consider the arrangement he sug- 
gested last night in regard to this mea- 
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sure. I cannot now, consistently with the 
Rules of the House, state the reasons 
which induce me to make this appeal, 
but I may just say that it is very im- 

rtant when Questions of this nature 
are brought forward that there should 
be no doubt as to the time at which they 
will be proceeded with. It is for the in- 
terests of both parties that such arrange- 
ments should be distinctly known. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
had stated to him privately that the Bill 
would come on either to-night or on Mon- 
day. It would, however, Le greatly for 
the convenience of Members if they 
were distinctly informed whether it would 
come on to-night or not. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I quite agree 
that it is very desirable that it should 
be known whether a Bill of this kind is 
coming on for discussion or not. The 
arrangement, however, which has been 
made is the result of a conference be- 
tween my hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General, and the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), and I believe that arrangement 
is tothe effect that the Bill is to come on 
to-night, provided the Army Estimates 
are over by half-past ten o’clock. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, 
he understood that ten o’clock was the 
time named. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There will be 
no disposition to press the question as 
to whether the time is ten o’clock or 
half-past. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he was autho- 
rized to say that the Bill would not be 
proceeded with that night ; but that it 
would stand second on the Orders for 
Monday, coming after the Endowed 
Schools Bill. 

In reply to Mr. E. Eczrton, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
did not propose to proceed that night 
with the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
(No. 2) Bill. Indeed, he should not ask 
the House to assent to the second read- 
ing before Easter. 

Coroner STUART KNOX said, he 
wished to know whether the Returns 
relating to the College of Maynooth 
would be distributed to hon. Members 
before the Irish Church Debate came on? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he expected they would, but was un- 
able to answer the Question positively. 

Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he wished 
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to ask whether the Lands Enclosure 
Bill would be taken to-morrow night ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
replied, that it would be postponed to 
Monday next. 

In reply to Mr. Berzsrorp Horr, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he in- 
tended to proceed on Monday with the 
Endowed Schools Bill. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question amg 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ARMY—THE HORSE GUARDS AND THE 
WAR OFFICE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. WHITE said, the question of the 
administration of our Army was, in his 
humble judgment, not a mere military 
or professional matter, because every 
Member of that House who was in favour 
of economy in the great public Depart- 
ments must be deeply interested in the 
subject which he was about to bring 
under their notice. Having regard to 


the magnitude of the annual Votes for 
army 1 pemtgen largest in the aggre- 
c 


gate which were passed in Committee o 

upply—a very heavy responsibility de- 
volved upon hon. Members, as the guar- 
dians of the public purse, and they ought 
to take proper care that the monies 
which were voted should be frugally and 
judiciously expended. It eter be diffi- 
cult to overrate the social, political, and 
economical importance of this question, 
involving as it did the maintenance or 
the abolition of the present effete and 
vicious system of army administration. 
He would premise that he should not 
treat this subject in a personal or offen- 
sive manner. What he was about to say 
would not have special reference to indi- 
viduals, but would be equally appli- 
cable if the head of the Horse Guards 
were an officer sprung from the ranks of 
the people, instead of being, as he was, 
an amiable and popular Prince of the 
Blood Royal. When, on a former occa- 
sion, the subject of Horse Guards’ ma- 
nagement was brought before the House, 
Mr. Bernal Osborne remarked that the 
Horse Guards was such an Augean stable 
of corruption that it could never be 
cleansed unless the Serpentine were made 
to flow through it. Now, he begged to 
assure the House that he should not 


2N2 
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give utterance to a remark so rude, and, 
perhaps, so true. Prior to the Crimean 
War the administration of the army was 
divided into five distinct heads or de- 
partments, independent more or less 
of one another. Every one of them 
possessed some of the attributes of a 
Minister of War, but none of them were 


endowed with adequate powers to per- | 


form their duties properly and efficiently. 
In the years 1854 and 1855 these sepa- 
rate departments were consolidated, or 
rather merged, into the new Office of the 
Secretary of State for War, and it would 
be remembered that the great change 
then effected was the result of a panic 
feeling created by that hideous collapse 
of our military administration during the 
Crimean War, when, indeed, the mili- 
tary prestige of this country would have 
been irreparably injured but for the 
gallantry and devotedness of the officers 
and men who were engaged in that dis- 
astrous war. Having regard to the rela- 
tive duties which then and now sub- 
sisted between the Secretary of State for 
War and the Horse Guards, he confessed 
that, considering the Secretary of State 
was not endowed with the power pos- 
sessed by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, he thought that that change was, 
in a financial point of view, a national 
calamity, because such an appointment 
fostered and encouraged the normal ten- 
dency to extravagance in the Horse 
Guards, while it also tended to sustain 
an obnoxious system of dual government 


and of divided responsibility, which he | 
believed to be detrimental to the best 
interests of the army and of the coun- 


try. Eminent authorities, however, who 
sometimes created and sometimes go- 
verned public opinion, now asserted that 
it was altogether a mistake to suppose 
that there was dual government or 
divided responsibility in the administra- 
tion of the army, and that it was owing 


to the accident of two branches of the | 


same great Department being in different 
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|vernment and a divided responsibility 
in the administration of our army. He 
| went into the Library, and the first thin: 
_ he laid his hand upon was “‘ the Offici 
| Handbook,” from which he found that 
the Commander-in-Chief was 
‘* the supreme executive military authority, hav- 
ing entire control and personal superintendence 
of the military force of this country, and of mat. 
| pers referring to its interior economy and disci- 
; pline.” 
| Now that definition of the position of 
| Commander-in-Chief was quite sufficient, 
| inhis opinion, to show that there were two 
authorities in the adminstration of the 
‘army. He found also a War Office Cir- 
| cular of 1867, No. 76, commencing with 
| the words—‘‘ The Field-Marshal Com- 
| manding-in-Chief, in conjunction with 
‘the Secretary of State for War, &c.,” 
| and another, No. 854, for the year 1864, 
with the words—‘‘ The annexed regula- 
tions have been approved of by His Royal 
Highness the Field-Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Chief and the Secretary of State 
| for War, &c.;’’? while there was a third 
relating to barrack cookery utensils, 
| with the words—‘‘ The Secretary of State 
for War has decided, with the concur- 
| rence of the Field-Marshal Commanding- 
| in-Chief,” clearly taking for granted the 
existence of a divided authority. But, 
| supposing such evidence of the duality 
which he maintained existed in our mili- 
tary administration were not deemed 
| conclusive, he would refer, in support of 
| his opinion on the subject, to a debate 
which occurred about ten years ago, in 
| which the Secretary for War of the day 
| (General Peel) said— 
| He could not assent to the proposition that 
| the different offices should be placed under the 
| control of one responsible Minister of State. At 
present, the command, discipline, and patronage 
of the army were controlled by the Crown through 
, the Commander-in-Chief.”—[3 Hansard, cl. 1339.] 
General Peel, on the same occasion, 
, added— 
“ He was aware that there was no person di- 
| rectly responsible to the House for the manner in 


localities that so inveterate a delusion | which the duties of the Commander-in-Chief are 
had been engendered and perpetuated. | performed. He was only responsible to the 
As assertions of this kind were made by | Crown.”—{Ibid., 1340.) 

authorities which commanded respect, he | He found that Earl Russell, who was 
felt it would be a piece of foolish ob-| then in that House, demurred to the 
struction and ridiculous pertinacity on | doctrine of General Peel, declaring that 
his part to persevere with the Motion of | it could not be the case in this country 
which he had given notice unless he|that the Commander-in-Chief should 
were able fully to justify it. Hence he | have absolute and irresponsible control. 
was compelled to inquire into his own| The late Lord Herbert, on the same 
belief as to the existence of a dual go- | occasion, said that the Commander-in- 
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Chief was completely under the control | 
of the Secretary of State; while the late | 
Duke of Newcastle, on a subsequent oc- | 
casion, — it as his opinion that neither 
General Peel nor Lord Herbert was 
right, contending that the position of 
Commander-in-Chief involved the Secre- 
tary of State for War in legal, though 
not in moral, responsibilities. It was 
hardly wonderful, with such conflicting 
authorities before them, that the public 
should be in a state of obfuscation as to 
the true position in which the Comman- | 
der-in-Chief stood in relation to the 
Secretary of State. For his own part, 
he must confess that, having given some 
attention to the matter, he had returned 
to his former conviction, which was that 
there was a dual government and a 
divided responsibility in the manage- 
ment of our military affairs, a state of | 
things which he believed to be most) 
mischievous and detrimental to the best 
interests of the public service. If he. 
were to seek for an illustration of the 
justice of that view, he might find it in | 
the Abyssinian Expedition ; for in the 
directions and orders which had issued 
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into a real ensign :—1. From the Horse Guards 
to the War for approval; 2. From the 
War Office to the Horse Guards approved; 3. 
From the Horse Guards to Her Majesty for 
her sanction; 4. From Her Majesty to the 
Horse Guards sanctioning ; 5. From the Horse 
Guards to the War Office; 6. From the War 
Office to the Gazette. When this is the case re- 
specting a matter about which there can be no 
dispute or doubt ; when the merits and qualifica- 
tion of the individual have been previously 
settled, we may guess how it is with questions 
upon which controversy may arise or further in- 
formation be needed.” 


He found, he might add, from the Re- 
port of the Commitee on Military Organi- 
zation, that the money value of the 
commissions which had been given away 
at the Horse Guards between the Ist of 
January, 1853, and the 30th of October, 
1859, was no less than £1,271,250, and 


|he also learned from the same source 


that the Duke of Cambridge—when exa- 
mined before the Committee as to the 
patronage which he exercised—said that 
the patronage was exercised on prin- 
ciples which rested in the breast of the 
Commander-in-Chief for the time being. 
Lord Herbert also stated that the Secre- 
tary for War had no voice in the selec- 


from the Horse Guards and the War! tion for first commissions, and he had 
Department in reference to that expe- | seen it mentioned that the money value 
dition there was the most lamentable | of the first commissions which had been 


evidence of a and of con- | given away since His Royal Highness 


ess disregard not }had been at the Horse Guards might be 
only of economy but of common sense, | estimated at more than £2,000,000. It 
as was abundantly proved by the enor- , was not surprising, he might add, that 
mous amount of the expenditure in-| the hon. and gallant Member for Truro 
curred. He knew there was a class of | Neg a Vivian), with that ardent love 
men whom it delighted to maintain that | for his profession and that zealous desire 
the flowers shell on Nero’s tomb were | to promote the interests of his country 
deserved, and that our own Henry VIII. } which distinguished him, should have 
was the most kind hearted and bene- | turned his attention to the subject; and 
volent of English Sovereigns, and ke | the hon. and gallant Gentleman accord- 
would leave it to casuists such as those ingly, on the Ist of June, 1858, moved 
to prove that no dual government ex- | the following Resolution, which he (Mr. 
isted in the army. The nature of the | White) at that time supported :— 

present system was well described in an | « That although the recent consolidation of the 
able article which had recently appeared | different Departments of Ordnance, Commissa- 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, from the pen of | riat, and Secretary at War has to a certain extent 


temptuous and rec 


a gentleman than whom there was no 
one more competent to pronounce an 
opinion on the subject. The writer to 
whom he referred said— 


“The cumbrous and superannuated mode of | 


doing business in the War Department is illus- 
trated by the very simplest piece of patronage, if 
it can be called patronage, in connection with 
the management of the army—the appointment 
of a young man who is found qualified for a com- 
mission by purchase. After all preliminaries are 
complied with, the money lodged, and the regi- 


ment selected, the youth’s name must go through 


the following zigzag journeys before he can bloom 


improved the general administration of Military 
| Affairs, a divided responsibility still exists; and 

that, in order to promote greater efficiency, the 
| Departments of the Horse Guards and War Office 
should be placed under the control of one re- 
sponsible Minister.” —[3 Hansard, cl. 1336.] 


, There divided or paired in favour of 
that Resolution 157 Members, of whom 
'seven were now in the Upper House, 
and fifty remained still in the House of 
Commons. Among the seven Peers 
were Lord Russell, the Duke of Suther- 
‘land, Lord De Grey, and Lord Athlum- 


‘ 
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ney, and eight of those Commoners now 
sat on the Treasury Bench—namely, the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Bright), the Attorney-General (Sir 
Robert Collier), the Under Secretary for 


India (Mr. Grant Duff), both the Secre- | 
taries of the Treasury (Mr. Glyn and | 


Mr. Ayrton), the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty (Mr. Baxter), the Military Lord of 


the Treasury (Captain Vivian), and one | 


of the Lords of the Admiralty (Lord 
John Hay). Though the Resolution 
was affirmed, the Government did not 
bring in any administrative measure to 
carry it into effect, nor did they take 
any means to rescind the Resolution. 
Lord Russell, the late Mr. Ellice, and 


Mr. Horsman urged most strongly that | 


it was incompatible with the dignity 
of the House of Commons not to take 


some notice-of it, and owing to the | 


pressure put upon the Government, 
a Select 
the following year. 


memorable 


pe on the relations between the Secretary 
of State and the Horse Guards. A very 
strong Committee was selected, and pre- 


sided over by Sir James Graham, and | 


half-a-dozen of the most conspicuous 
Members now in the House served upon 
it; but as the Mover meanwhile had lost 
his election, the Committee had not the 
benefit of his assistance. As often hap- 
pened in such cases, the Report was a 
compromise, and the scheme of Lo 

(then Mr. Sydney) Herbert was avow- 
edly recommended, “because it had the 
merit of reducing change to a minimum.” 


After an attentive perusal and study of 


the Report, he was constrained to say 
that the verdict did not appear to him to 


be in strict conformity with the evidence ; | 


but as illustrating the normal and per- 
sistent obstructiveness of the Horse 
Guards to all improvement, he might 
mention that more than eight years 
elapsed before any one of the recom- 


mendations of the Committee were car- | 


ried into effect. It was well known that 
successive Secretaries for War had striven 
to improve the organization of the army, 
but some influence too powerful to be 
overcome had been in operation, and for 
eight years nothing was done. At 
last, thanks to the pertinacity and zeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir John 
Pakington), one of the recommendations 


dtr. White 


ommittee was appointed in | 
That was the 
Committee known as the | 
Military Organization Committee, whose | 
Report was a text-book of information | 
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|of the Committee was adopted, and so 
‘almost superhuman was that effort 
| deemed that it was made manifest in the 
‘most conspicuous manner possible. The 
country and the world were told of that 
mighty feat through the medium of the 
Queen’s Speech at the end of last Ses- 
| sion— 

“ By the Appointment of a Controller-in-Chief 
in the War Office a considerable Reform in Army 
Administration has been commenced, which, by 
combining at home and abroad the various De- 
partments of Military Supply under One Autho- 
rity, will conduce to greater Economy and 
Efficiency both in Peace and War.” 


_The present wretched condition of our 
army administration might, he thought, 
be inferred from a recent correspondence 
with the Treasury respecting this new 
reform. Sir Edward Lugard, the Under 
Secretary for War, for example, said— 
“Tt will probably lead by degrees to extensive 
| re-organization and amalgamation, both of the 
War Office and the civil departments of the army, 
tending to a considerable reduction of public ex- 
penditure.” 

Knowing the potent, and as he believed 
pernicious, influence that was exercised 
| at the Horse Guards, and believing also 
that true economy was identical with 
true efficiency, he despaired of any great 


advantage accruing to the public even 


| from the appointment of so energetic an 
| officer as Sir Henry Storks. So far as 
jhe could make out, while Sir Henry 

Storks was appointed to control the mili- 

tary expenditure, and was alleged to be 

responsible to the War Office, he was 
| yet divested of all real control, seeing 
| that he was not allowed to report form- 
j ally to the War Office without the sanc- 

tion of his chief at the Horse Guards. 
‘Be this as it may however, he found 
this under Sir Henry’s own hand—and 
'the House might thence deduce what 
was the present condition of things when 
| he recommended that there should be a 

new audit, and that it should be inde- 

pendent of the War Office. And Sir 
| Henry Storks, speaking of the greatest 
| spending Department of the State, ac- 
tually thought it necessary in this year 
‘of grace to lay it down as essential to 
| the efficient conduct of the Department, 
| ‘that the responsibilities of the heads 
| of Departments should be defined,”’ and, 


| further— 


“That it is essential that the audit should be 
| made on completed transactions, and that every 
charge should be judged of by the sufficiency of 
the proofs adduced in support of it.” 


t 
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What other principles of audit than 
these had ruled up to this time, he (Mr. 
White) must leave the Secretary of State 
to discover. No better evidence could be 
furnished to his mind of the necessity of 
the recommendation with which he should 
conclude than the excessive costliness of 
our military system. He found that the 
total cost of our regular army, compris- 
ing 127,336 men, was £12,795,000, or 
in round numbers £100 per head per 
annum. The French army, according 
to the Budget of 1870, numbered 400,000 
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army. If it should be urged that the 
Resolution he was about to move would 
interfere with the Prerogative of the 
Crown, he would observe that the ob- 
ject of the modern use of such an angu- 
ment was not to vindicate the just autho- 
| rity of the Sovereign but to screen the 
abuses of the servants of the Crown. 
The late Lord Herbert, when asked whe- 
ther he saw any constitutional objection 
| to the subordination of the Commander- 
in-Chief to a civil officer in England, 
replied that he saw a constitutional 





men, and their estimated cost was / necessity for it, and that, in a Parlia- 
£14,920,000, or only £37 6s. 8d. per | mentary form of Government, that sub- 
man. No doubt he would be met by the | ordination was right. He had strong 
plea that in France there was a conscrip- | authority for what he was urging on 


tion, while here we had voluntary en- 
listment, so that no just comparison 
could be made between the cost per sol- 
dier in the two countries. He would 
not now examine that point, but no 
such objection could be made to his con- 
trasting the annual charge for the cen- 
tral administration in each army; and 
while the cost of this in England for 
127,336 men was £220,079, irrespec- 
tive of superannuations, amounting to 
£132,000 more, its cost in France was 
but £80,000. Thus the proportion per 
man for the cost of the central adminis- 


tration was £1 8s., and in France only 
5s., so that we paid nearly six times as 
much as the French did for this branch 


of the service. Six years ago the Mar- 
uess of Salisbury (then Lord Robert 
ecil) made an exhaustive speech in il- 
lustration of the expensiveness of our 


| this point, for Lord Grey, who had done 
| 80 much to improve the condition of the 
| army, stated before the Military Organi- 
' zation Commitee— 

“ The whole notion of there being anything un- 
constitutional in bringing the army more under 
the Ministry of the day seems to me to arise from 
confusion between powers exercised by the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown and powers 
exercised by Parliamentary Committees, or some 
mode of that kind. Undoubtedly it was very un- 
constitutional in the Long Parliament that all 
powers of the State should be assumed by Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, but that 
power over the army should be exercised by a 
responsible servant of the Crown seems to me to 
be an absolutely essential principle of our Con- 
stitution.” 


He found that the present head of the 
Horse Guards had filled that office dur- 
ing the last thirteen years, during which 
[oer there had been eight different 





ecretaries of State for War. Now, he 


military establishments, observing that | must say, with all respect, that however 
the figures he adduced indicated a most | amiable the occupant of that post might 
disgraceful state of things. In spite of be, there was such a thing as an official 
small parings the same observation was | holding his office toolong. The country 
strictly applicable to the existing state | would have made but little political 
of the War Department; the present! progress during the last thirteen years 
Estimates being quite as extravagant as|if the same Premier had held Office 
those which provoked the denunciation for the whole of that period. Persons 
of the Marquess of Salisbury in 1863.| well qualified to judge declared that 
He had yet to learn why the superfluous | even the Duke of Wellington was far 
office of full colonel should be kept up. | too long at the head ofthe army, though 
Of course he would save the rights of | he was only eleven years in that posi- 
the present incumbents; but he saw no|tion. ‘The late Duke, however, obsti- 
reason why vacancies should be filled up, | nately objected to many improvements 
because that post was nothing more nor | in army organization, and any weapon 
less than a sinecure, for a full colonel | but Brown Bess, with which he won his 
often never saw the regiment from which | victories, was strongly repugnant to his 
he drew his extra pay. If the Secretary | feelings. Had the Russian War oc- 
for War turned his attention to that; curred during His Grace’s tenure of 
point, he might realize a saving of | Office the result might have been ex- 
£100,000 a year without affecting in the | tremely disastrous from the want of the 
smallest degree the real efficiency of the | Minié rifle, which did such wonders at 
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the battle of Inkerman. When, by a 
wholesome regulation the duration, of a 
Staff appointment was limited to five 
years, he saw no reason why the head 
of the Staff should have a longer tenure 
of office. He understood it was in con- 
formity with a private arrangement 
made with Lord Palmerston in 1861 
that the Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief and his subordinates at the Horse 
Guards have so long retained their 
offices beyond the ‘ Regulation” term 
of five years. What, he believed, that 
the House and the country wanted was 
that the chiefs of Departments should 
be directly responsible to Parliament for 
the acts done in their Departments ; 
and the present position of things in 
regard to the administration of the army 
was not creditable to the House or to 
the country. He need not remind the 
House how many Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, Royal Commissions, Depart- 
mental inquiries, and official investiga- 
tions there had been with respect to the 
army during the last few years, and the 
results had been almost profitless, as the 
diverting schemes of Queen Whim’s 
officers and abstractors, chronicled by 
Rabelais. Talk of a grievance! Who 
that knows a military officer does not 
know a grievance? He held an officer 
of the army to be the incarnation of a 
grievance. With respect to the mutual 
relations between the Horse Guards and 
the War Office, the Duke of Wellington 
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him by the noble Lord, then First 
Commissioaer of Works (Lord John 
Manners), the feeling of the public as to 
the desirability of ‘caging the War 
Office and Horse Guards under one 
roof. His Royal Highness answered that 
he did not see the slightest wee 
in doing so, and when told that the 
Royal Commission on Military Organi- 
zation (presided over by the late Sir 
James Graham) recommended that the 
War Office and the Horse Guards 
should be under the same roof, and that 
General Peel was for that union, His 
Royal Highness replied— 


“With all respect, I dissent entirely from that 





view. The duties in the War Office and our 
| duties in the Horse Guards are so distinct that 
there is no necessity for our being under the same 
roof; not the slightest. I think, be- 
sides, as we are a traditional country, that the 
removal of the Horse Guards would be something 
like removing a Royal Palace—St. James’s 
Palace, for instance—or any other long-estab- 
lished building or institution, and I think it 
would be a most unpopular idea. I cannot think 
it would be desirable to do away with the pre- 
sent entrance to St. James’s Park, and I do not 
believe that the inhabitants of London would like 
to be without those two sentries who have been 
there from time out of mind,” 

To the admiration of the nurserymaids 
of London no doubt. Weli; however, 
as the matter now stood, if the Secretary 
| of State be the supreme effective Chief 
| of the War Department—which like his 
| predecessors he claims to be in theory, 
| but which neither he nor his prede- 





said the best rule was mutual good | cessors have ever dared to be in prac- 
temper and forbearance on both sides. | tice—he must be held responsible ac- 
That might do in the days of the Duke | cordingly for all official abuses and all 
of Wellington, when economy was con- | the corruption in the Department which 
sidered and practised; but now, alas! | might be brought under the cognizance 
economy was not only not practised, but | of the House ; especially would he (Mr. 
was positively despised, and about double White) hold him censurable for having 
the amount was now to be voted for the | made so scanty a reduction as £1,250,000 
army than sufficed when the Duke was| upon the vast outlay of £15,500,000. 
Commander-in-Chief. Public attention | Still, if the right hon. Gentleman had 
having been called to the subject, the | full control, ante should have, over the 


remedy for every grievance was declared | army expenditure, it would be an insult 
to be the placing of both Departments | to his financial sagacity to imagine that 


under one roof. ‘That, he believed, was | he could not have easily made such re- 
the opinion of the Committee, the House, | ductions as would have relieved the 
and the Secretary for War; but there | country of, at least, 2d. of the income 
was not the slightest hope that the | tax, or the whole of the tea duty, amount- 
opinion would ever be acted on. He! ing to £2,800,000. He concluded by 
spoke thus arenes 4 a. on the | moving that— 

12thof May last year, the Commander-| , — = 
in-Chief having attended the Treasury idan, the bance tte Py Bc 
Commission appointed to consider the | andthe War Office should be placed under the 
arrangements for the accommodation of | control of one responsible Minister.” 

public Departments, had indicated to| Mr. FAWCETT seconded the motion. 


Mr. White \ 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“jin order to promote greater economy and effi- 
ciency, the Departments of the Horse Guards 
and the War Office should be placed under the 
control of one responsible Minister,” — (Mr. 
White,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question 

— to 


uestion.”” 


og ye ‘That the words 
e left out stand part of the 


Mr. CARDWELL: The question 
which we are now going to decide is 
whether we shall continue the discussion 


upon the large question raised by my | 
hon, Friend, or whether it will rather be | 


the pleasure of the House to go into 
Committee of Supply and discuss the 
Army Estimates. Now, my hon. Friend, 
in his interesting speech, has not con- 
fined his observations entirely to the 
subject of his Motion, but has made 
remarks which have direct reference 
to the Estimates. I have, therefore, 
risen immediately to ask him whether 
he will not consent that you, Sir, leave 
the Chair, and that we now proceed to 
the general Business ? I must say, how- 
ever, that before the House determines 
that an establishment ought to be under 
the control of one responsible Minister, 
it should be quite sure the state of things 
desired does not already exist, and as 
far as I am capable of understanding 
the situation that state of things does 
exist. 
a former Resolution of this House, 
moved by my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Truro (Captain Vivian), 
and he says that, because that Resolu- 
tion was carried, it is an encouragement 
and an inducement for him to move it 
again. But surely he must see that if 
the House of Commons had been very 
earnest about that Resolution it would 
have insisted upon its being carried into 
effect. The nein however, re-con- 


sidered its decision and referred the | 
question to a most influential Committee; | 
upon that Committee served my hon. | 








But my hon. Friend appeals to | 
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tain, yet they decided that even with 
that reservation it did not prevent the 
Secretary of State from interference in 
every matter it was desirable there 
should be interference. My hon. Friend 
says the discipline and command of the 
army is in the hands of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and not in the hands of the 
Secretary of State. But I believe the 
House will be of opinion that it is desir- 
able the command and discipline of the 
army should be in the hands of an ex- 
perienced soldier. At any rate, that 
was the opinion of the Committee, whose 
Report says, speaking of the Secretary 
of State— 

“Nor does he interfere in any way with the 
ordinary routine administration of the discipline 
ofthe army. That is left to the military autho- 
rities, aided by the legal knowledge of a Parlia- 
mentary officer,—namely, the Judge Advocate.” 


And what is the view the Committee 
take of the expediency of that state of 
things with regard to its effect upon the 
feelings of the army and its discipline ? 
The Committee says— 

“ The army is thus enabled to feel assured that 
the patronage of the army, as regards first com- 
missions and the ordinary promotions and ap- 
pointments, other than those which are self-regu- 
lated by purchase or seniority, will not be distri- 
buted with a view to political objects, or to the 
necessities of successive Governments. Nor will 
the discipline of the army, as daily administered, 
vary in its character with each change in the 
Civil Department. Your Committee think that 
the introduction of any system which shall shake 
this reliance on the part of the army would be 
prejudicial to the efficiency of the service, by in- 
troducing doubt and dissatisfaction where con- 
fidence should exist. 

That was the opinion of that celebrated 
Committee—that was the opinion of the 
then House of Commons, pledged as it 
was to a different conclusion—and that, 
I believe, will be the opinion of the pre- 
sent House of Commons and of the coun- 
try. My hon. Friend spoke in terms of 
kindliness and respect of the Field-Mar- 
shal Commanding-in-Chief; but he 
added that he thought His Royal High- 
ness had held that office too long. I 
have quoted what was said by the Com- 


and gallant Friend the Member for| mittee. My hon. Friend said there had 


Truro, and at its head was 


erhaps the | been eight Secretaries of State, while 


most weighty name among independent | there had been only one Commander- 
Members of Parliament at that time—|in-Chief. I have read what the Com- 


the late Sir James Graham. 


That Com- | 
mittee considered the question under | 
peculiar circumstances; the Patent of 
the Secretary of State then contained a/| 
reservation which it does not now con- | 


mittee think, and I should like to ask 
the House what they think would be 
the state of affairs if, in that period 
of time, during which there have 
been eight Secretaries of State, there 
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had also been eight Commanders-in- 
Chief. It is my opinion that the army 
is satisfied with the Commander-in-Chief, 
and that it would not be agreeable to 
the army if the view of my hon. Friend 
should be acted upon. I believe that 
the present state of things insures full 
responsibility on the part of the Secre- 
tary of State. I will never shelter my- 
self in this House from any observations 
that may be made by any Gentlemen 
who may find fault with the administra- 
tion of the army, by saying that the 
Secretary of State is not responsible. 
With these few remarks, I hope my 
hon. Friend will kindly permit us to 
pass to what was intended to be the 
business of the evening—namely, the 
discussion of the Estimates. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he re- 
gretted that it should fall to a civilian, 
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not afraid to put forth what they re- 

garded as naval grievances. That was 

not the case with the army. There was 
not a civilian in that House who brought 
forward questions relating to the army 
of his own mere Motion, but was in- 
duced to do so by Gentlemen who knew 
that it was not for them to move in the 
matter. It was very generally believed 
that not only was there a dual adminis- 
tration of the army, but that a triumvi- 
| rate presided over it, and that there was 
a military Secretary almost as potential 
as the Field Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief. They had been told by the right 
| hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) that the 
| supremacy of the Secretary of State was 





recognized by the country. If nothing 
| else came of the discussion, his hon. 
| Friend had done good service by elicit- 


| ing that observation. He was told, how- 


who could not be expected to have full ever, that there was no appeal to the 
information = military matters, to | Secretary of State from the decisions of 
support the Resolution. There were | the Commander-in-Chief, and therefore 
men of distinction and of great ability |the supremacy was not complete. It 
and knowledge whom he had heard | was a theory of the British Constitution 
express opinions upon this question fa- | that the Sovereign could do no wrong— 
vourable to the Resolution, but who were | and why? Because every act of the 
now, from the fact of holding Office in | Sovereign was the act of a recognized 
the Government, precluded from speak- | Minister. But with regard to the patron- 
ing with that power and energy which age of the whole army it was all in the 


he had often heard them display on the | hands of one individual, who, in that re- 


subject of army administration. THis | spect, they were told, was not respon- 
hon. Friend who had brought forward | sible to the Secretary of State for War, 
this Motion and himself were far from | and, therefore, not to the country. It 
desiring to say anything in the least de- | was well to speak out on this subject. 
ee derogatory to the distinguished in- | People felt about it, and the House of 
yidual the Field-Marshal Command-j|Commons was the place to express that 
ing-in-Chief; but it was one thing to/ opinion. He believed that, were mili- 
speak of an individual, another of a sys- | tary patronage entrusted to a respon- 
tem. It had been said that while there | sible frinister public opinion was strong 
had been eight Secretaries of State for | enough to prevent its being abused to 
War the country happily had only one! a_ base ae unworthy purpose. Why 
Commander-in-Chief ; but he did not should that patronage be vested in 
know that that was an advantage after any individual who was not respon- 
all. For instance, when naval matters | sible to the Minister of the Crown? 
were under consideration in that House, He held that the agitation of this 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir | question was useful, and that the coun- 
James Elphinstone), who had so long try owed a debt of gratitude to the 
and so ably taken part in those discus- | hon. Gentleman who had brought it for- 
sions, and other naval Gentlemen freely | ward. The other day the Abyssinian 
expressed the opinions of the profession | Expedition had formed the sabject of 
with respect to a proper system of naval discussion, and there was one little item 
administration. Now, why was it that | of that large amount for which the War 
naval officers so often brought the ad- | Office was responsible; he referred to 
ministration of naval affairs under re-| the purchase of mules. Why was not 
view? The reason was, because the | the expenditure for that object reviewed 
First Lord of the Admiralty was not a|in that House? Because it would take 
fixture. These hon. Gentlemen were in| a fortnight or more to get an answer, 
no terror of the First Lord; they were such was the circuitous mode in which 
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business was carried on. After the ex- 
perience of the great war between 
Austria and Prussia everyone would ad- 
mit the wy merits of the Prussian 
system ut in Prussia there was a re- 
ized Minister for War for mili 
administration, and a Field-M. i 
however distinguished, if not Minister of 
War at the time, was his subordinate, and 
the practice was the same in Paris and at 
Vienna. There was not a Member of that 
House who would not be delighted to 
see one who had distinguished himself 
in action, as His Royal Highness had 
done, commanding in a military capacity. 
It was one thing to command the army, 
and another thing to have the whole pa- 
tronage and all the minutiee of adminis- 
tration under his control. In India, that 
distinguished officer General Mansfield 
held a position in regard to the Governor 
General somewhat correlative to that of 
the Commander-in-Chief to the Secre- 
tary of State for War. But General 
Mansfield was subject in every respect, 
except in his military capacity, to the 
Governor General. He, for one, felt 
that the Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief ought to bear the same relation to 
the responsible Minister for the time 
being. He should vote with his hon. 
Friend if he went to a division. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: In the 
hope that the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. White) will yield to the supe 
made to him by the Secretary of State 
for War, and allow us to proceed with- 
out unnecessary delay to the considera- 
tion of the Army Estimates, I will not 
delay the House by entering at any 
length into this question. But having 
lately had the honour of holding the 
same position my right hon. Friend now 
fills, I feel bound to support and confirm 
what has fallen from him both on this 
and a former occasion with respect to the 
relative positions of the Secretary of State 
for War and the Commander-in-Chief, 
which he has stated with the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy. I think the House will 
agree with me that it is most desirable that 
discussions of this kind should come to 
anend. The Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man says that ‘the yap of the 
Horse Guards and the War Office should 
be placed under the control of one re- 
sponsible Minister ;”’ but that is exactly 
the present state of affairs. We have 
frequently heard the phrase ‘divided 
responsibility.”” There is no divided re- 
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msibility. If you refer to the opinion 
pp ay la the first Pe en of 
State under the new system, as expressed 
in the House of Lords very soon after its 
introduction, you will find that this very 
uestion then arose in the House of 
rds, when Lord Panmure, in the pre- 
sence of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, laid it down in the most 
distinct terms that the Secretary of State 
for War is responsible for every part of 
the administration of the army. I see 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) who preceded me at the 
War Office, in his place, and I would 
se to him, and aiso to my right hon. 
riend who succeeded me (Mr. Cardwell), 
whether there ever was a public officer 
who entertained a more correct appre- 
ciation of his own position and his own 
duties than His Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I appeal to them also 
whether they can recollect any occasion 
on which His Royal Highness has not 
readily acknowledged the superior au- 
thority of the Secretary of State and de- 
ferred to his opinion. I hope, Sir, that 
this question will not be constantly re- 
curring, and that these mis-statements 
will not be repeated. It is evident that 
the hon. Member for Brighton has either 
received very erroneous information, or 
labours under very great misconception 
as to the real state of affairs. The hon. 
Gentleman referred to the change which 
I felt it my duty to introduce into the 
War Office in respect to the control de- 
partment, and how did he express him- 
self in regard to that measure of mine ? 
He said it was a superhuman effort, and 
that it was done in spite of the potent and 
pernicious influence of the Horse Guards. 
There never was a greater delusion. I 
introduced that change with the full con- 
sent of my Colleagues in the Government, 
who agreed with me as to its expediency; 
and as to ‘‘the pernicious influence” of 
the Horse Guards, nothing of the sort 
occurred. The hon. Mtmber for Brigh- 
ton proceeded gravely to make the most 
extraordinary statement that Sir Henry 
Storks, the Controller-in-Chief, is unable 
to communicate with the War Office with- 
out the sanction of the Horse Guards. 
Sir, I hope the House will accept this as 
some proof of the necessity of caution in 
believing the statements that are made, 
and I hope also that the hon. Member for 
Brighton will accept it as a proof of the 
necessity of a little greater care, on his 
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part, before venturing to make these | and is not charged in the present year’s 
statements to the House of Commons. | Estimates, but is to be defrayed directly 
T assure the hon. Gentleman that I mean | by the India Office itself. From this 
no disrespect to him when I say that | deduction, however, on the other side, 
a more utterly nonsensical statement was | there must be deducted two sums which 
never made. Sir Henry Storks is him- | diminish it. Oneis the sum of £20,000 
self a high officer in the War Office; | for Convict Warders in Western Austra- 
he sits there and is in daily communi-/} lia; the Vote for whose payment I used 
cation with the Secretary of State for | to have the honour of submitting to the 
War. If he requires the sanction of House when I brought forward the Co- 
the Horse Guards to hold these conver- | lonial Estimates—and, in quitting the 
sations and constant communications, all | Colonial Office, I thought I had lost the 
IT can say is that that rule must have | pleasure of their company but, by an 


been introduced since I left the War 
Department. | 

Mr. WHITE said, he was entirely in | 
the hands of the House, and would con- 
sent to withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker | 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and | 
agreed to. | 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. | 
(In the Committee. ) 
(1.) 127,366 Land Forces. 


Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, the ground | 
over which I am obliged to travel is ex- 


tensive ; but, in asking for the favour- | 
able attention of the Committee, I pro- 
mise not to occupy their time unneces- 
sarily, and to confine what I have to 
say to that which I believe that you will 
wish to hear and ought to know. The 
first thing which I ought to state is 
what is the precise financial result of the 
Estimates which I propose to lay before 
the Committee. The first statement I 
have to make is that the total Estimate | 
of last year was £15,455,400. The Esti- | 
mate of the present year is £14,230,400, | 
leaving, therefore, an apparent net de- | 
erease of £1,225,000. But, in order to | 
make the comparison more close it will, | 
I think, be right that we should first | 
deduct the non-effective Votes, over | 
which no Government has had any con- , 
trol; and if you deduct these you will | 
leave the Estimate of last year| 
£13,331,000, and the Estimate of the | 
present year £12,047,600, being a de- | 
crease of £1,283,400. But this is not! 
entirely the real decrease. There is a 
considerable item which is merely an | 
item of account. The Indian Furlough | 
Vote—a payment of £136,000 —- was | 
charged on the Estimates of last year, | 
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arrangement which the Treasury have 
made, this charge is thrown, not on the 
Colonial Estimate, but on the War Office 
Estimate. Then there is the purchase 
of a piece of land at Woolwich, made two 
years ago; but which, owing to some 
circumstances, has not yet been paid for, 
but will have to be paid for in the pre- 
sent year, and which, not being wanted, 
will be sold and entered on the opposite 
side of the account. These two items 
make £49,250; and this sum has to be 
deducted from the sum of £136,000, 
leaving £86,750 as the real deduction 
to be made from the apparent decrease 
of £1,225,000. The total net saving 
therefore upon this year’s Estimate, as 
compared with that of l«st year is 
£1,196,650. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. White) says this is 
only a very small “paring.” I wish 
however to say to the Committee that if 
you take the net total of the effective 
Estimate — that is to say, if, looking at 
the balance-sheet on the first page of 
the Estimate, you take from the total of 
the effective services the estimated re- 
payments on the other side of the ac- 
count—you will leave, as the net total 
of the effective services, £10,834,600. 
If my hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton will compare with that the 
£1,196,650, he will find that the reduc- 
tion is more than 10 per cent on the 
whole of the net effective Estimate. 
And, although he may consider that is 
only a ‘paring,’ I hope we shall re- 
ceive credit for it as a substantial reduc- 
tion. Now, the cause of this reduction 
will be found to consist principally of 
two considerations — the one is a review 
of the distribution of our troops in the 
colonies, and the other is that arrange- 
ment which was made by the late Go- 
vernment, of ‘which my right hon. 
Friend (Sir John per ay has just 
been speaking, and which, as the hon. 
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Member for Brighton said, was men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech at the 
close of the last — ion - Parliament— 
an arrangement by which a ter con- 
trol has been established ~ aay <8 ex- 

nditure in matters of Supply, from 
which I entirely agree with the state- 
ment of the late Government in the 
Queen’s Speech, that the most beneficial 
consequences will result. To the former 
of these considerations — namely, the 
change in the distribution of troops in 
the colonies, I will first allude. ere 
is always printed with the Estimates, 
which hon. Gentlemen have in their 
hands, a Paper which shows what is 
the expenditure of that colonial dis- 
tribution. If any hon. Gentleman has 
compared the net expenditure of that 
distribution (after deducting the re-pay- 
ments made by the colonies) for the two 
years, he will have found that that net 
expenditure in the Estimates of last year 
was £3,022,323; and that this year it 
is £2,237,886, leaving a decrease of 
£784,437. That, however, is subject to 
this correction — all that are called colo- 
nies in that account are not colonies. 
There is the widest distinction between 
these colonies which are occupied for 
the purposes of colonization, and those 


maritime oe which are occupied for 
obj 


Imperial objects as stations for our fleet. 
We therefore deduct all the expenditure 
for Gibraltar, Malta, Bermuda, Halifax, 
and the China stations, and having taken 
these off there remains for the colonies 
proper in the last year’s Estimates 
£1,643,794; and in this year the Esti- 
mate is £1,070,735, being a reduction of 
£573,059. That is, in short, a reduction 
of one-third on that item. I hope that 
even my hon. Friend the Member for 
Brighton will allow that this is a pretty 
fair saving for the commencement of our 
operations. As regards the other con- 
sideration of which I spoke, the Store 
Vote shows only a decrease, on the face 
of the balance, of £341,400; but that 
is owing to a change suggested by the 
Treasury in the mode of distributing the 
accounts. And a note at the bottom of 
the page in the Estimates indicates that 
the true comparison would show a reduc- 
tion of £549,081. Now, I have said 
that this reduction in the Estimate has 
been due to two considerations, of which 
the first is a change in the distribution 
of our colonial force, and I will, there- 
fore, state that if you take the force at 
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home—the distribution upon which the 
Estimate of last year was ed showed 
a force in this country of 87,505 men; 
whereas the distribution on which the 
Estimate of the present year is founded 
is 90,677, being an increase of 3,172 
men. But since these Estimates were 
framed we have, in concert with the 
Colonial Office, recalled a regiment from 
New Zealand and another from the 
Cape, so that the total number of men 
at home will thus be 92,015. They 
will be distributed into cavalry regi- 
ments, each containing 554 of all ranks, 
with 344 horses ; while of infantry regi- 
ments there will be sixty-one batta- 
lions, each consisting of 560 rank and 
file, or 668 of all ranks, those only which 
are going to the colonies containing 
a larger number. Perhaps, I may be 
told by critics of a certain school that 
560 is a very small number of men to 
have in a battalion. But, Sir, I wish to 
state that very high authorities may be 
adduced on the other side of the ques- 
tion. There are three ways in which, if 
you desire at any time to reduce your 
force, you can accomplish your object. 
The first is by the reduction of battalions. 
By adopting that method you effect the 
greatest pecuniary saving; but, on the 
other hand, you incur these three unde- 
sirable results. First of all, you inflict 
a hardship on a great number of officers; 
secondly, you incur a considerable ex- 
penditure in half-pay for services for 
which you get no return; and, thirdly, 
and by far the most important, you are 
diminishing the strength and elasticity 
of your army and lessening the power 
of defence which you possess. The 
second mode by which you can reduce 
your force is by the reduction of com- 
panies in regiments. That is an inter- 
mediate course, which shares those dis- 
advantages to a certain extent, but not 
to the whole extent. The last course is 
by maintaining your cadre intact, stopping 
recruiting, and diminishing the number 
of men in the cadre. This latter is the 
course pursued in the armies of France, 
where the cadre is always kept intact, 
though a number of men are permitted 
to be absent from their regiments. In 
a pamphlet, lately published by Colonel 
Baker, which has attracted a great deal 
of attention, this subject is spoken of as 
follows :— 

“A large number of weak battalions should be 
kept up in time of peace, complete in everything 
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but the number of men. I have taken the opi- 
nion of some most distinguished foreign officers, 
as well as those in our own service, as to the 
smallest number of men which would keep a 
battalion serviceable in time of peace, and nearly 
all agree that 500 is the lowest limit.” 

And he adds in a note— 

* Among others, Marshal M‘Mahon, perhaps, 
one of the greatest authorities in Europe. He 
thought 500 quite sufficient in time of peace, pro- 
vided that the cadres were fully kept up.” 

The net total effective of the present 
Estimate must be compared with the net 
total effective of the Votes of former years. 
In 1865-6 the net total was £10,786,407 ; 
in 1866-7, £11,005,300; in 1867-8, 
£11,785,300; in 1868-9, £11,988,000 ; 
in 1869-70, £10,834,600. The force avail- 
able at home was—in 1865-6, 83,242; 
in 1866-7, 91,703; in 1867-8, 91,048; 
in 1868-9, 87,505; in 1869-70, 90,677, 
which, as I have said, we now propose to 
raise to 92,015. Then the force in the 
colonies, according to the distribution on 
which the Estimates of last year were 
framed, consisted of 50,025 men; but, 
according to the distribution on which the 
present Estimates are framed, the force 
will consist of only 34,852 men, a reduc- 
tion having being effected of 15,173. 
Now, of course, the question will occur 
whether it is necessary that I should go 
into a lengthened argument for the pur- 
pose of vindicating the policy of with- 
drawing these troops from our distant 
possessions. The principal change has 
occurred in Canada. Last year’s Estimates 
were based on the distribution of 16,185 
men in the whole of our British North 
American possessions, whereas the Esti- 
mates of the present year are based on 
a distribution of 6,249 men. The Com- 
mittee will remember the Select Com- 
mittee of 1861, which was moved for 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur Mills), 
sitting on the other side of the House, 
to consider the general subject of our 
colonial mili expenditure. They 
will remember also that that Committee 
reported that a great change was neces- 
sary in the policy of this country in that 
respect, in order that the burdens of the 
people at home might be diminished, 
and a spirit of generous self-reliance 
generated in our colonial possessions, 
so that the result might be mutually 
advantageous both to the colonies and 
to the mother country. Well, the Re- 
solution of that Committee was adopted 
by the House, and from that time to the 
present, I think I may say it has been 
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the Duke of Newcastle, when he was 
Colonial Secretary, it was first carried 
into effect with regard to the Australian 
colonies ; and almost immediately after- 
wards, when I had succeeded him in the 
Colonial Office, there was withdrawn from 
New Zealand a force of 10,000men, which 
at that time was waging war with the in- 
surgent Maories. A little later the same 
policy was carried into effect in the Crown 
colonies of Hong-Kong, the Mauritius, 
Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements, not 
indeed by the withdrawal of the troops, 
but by making the colonists contribute 
towards their support; and just before 
I left the Colonial Office—having pro- 
posed in this House a Bill for the an- 
nexation of British Kaffraria to the Cape, 
—I gave notice to the Governor of the 
Cape that the policy adopted by the 
House of Commons in 1861 must at no 
distant time be _ tothe Cape. That 
policy the Earl of Carnarvon carried into 
effect, and with regard to our colonies 
generally, with the exception of Canada, 
it has been our settled policy since 1861. 
Canada has been a remarkable exception, 
and, for remarkable and exceptional rea- 
sons, which reasons, however, have now 
ceased to exist. Before those excep- 
tional reasons had arisen, there was no 
exception in the case of Canada. In the 
year 1851 Earl Grey, then Secretary for 
War and the Colonies, addressed to the 
Governor General of Canada a remark- 
able despatch, in which he pointed out 
that Canada, enjoying as she did the 
blessings of responsible government, 
must be prep. to encounter all the 
sacrifices which freedom and a respon- 
sible government demanded of her. And 
in 1853 the Duke of Newcastle, on reduc- 
ing the force in Canada to a lower point 
than is proposed in the present Esti- 
mates, pointed out to the colonists the 
same thing, and read them the same les- 
son. In 1865 one of the strongest argu- 
ments for the Confederation of the North 
American Provinces was the necessity 
which lay upon them of looking forward to 
providing for their own defence. Except- 
lonal circumstances, however, prevented 
the application of the polieyto Canada un- 
til the year which has just expired, in the 
course of which my right hon. Friend 
who preceded me in Office (Sir John 
Pakington), commenced what I think 
was a sound and judicious policy by the 
application of the principle to Canada. 
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He withdrew,I believe, 3,592 men out of 
16,000 men who were previously stationed 
there ; and just about thetime when he re- 
signed the of Office he or I received 
a letter from the Duke of Buckingham 
recommending a still further reduction. 
If the advice of the Duke of Buckingham 
had been ado , there would, I believe, 
have been left in the British North Ame- 
rican Provinces 8,944 men. Now, we 
think we ought to carry out that policy 
still further, and consequently we propose 
that only 6,249 men shall be left there. 
And here let me pause for a moment 
to ask whether this diminution of force 
is really any weakening of our colonies ? 
In my opinion it is exactly the reverse. 
I do not believe that New Zealand was 
in any way better off when she had 
10,000 of our troops to fight her battles. 
I do not believe it does strengthen the 
Empire. If, instead of calling upon your 
colonists to exert themselves and to rely 
on their own resources, you distribute 
forces among them in small divisions, 
you will paralyze their efforts without 
furnishing them with real strength. I 


believe that Canada, with 30,000 or 
40,000 armed men of her own, occupies 
a stronger and more independent posi- 


tion than she ever did before. Again, 
I believe that Victoria, raising her own 
fleet to defend her own harbours, is in 
a better position to defend herself, and 
will be a greater strength to the Empire 
than at any previous time. One of the 
Eastern potentates—I think Hyder Ali 
—said the English he was afraid of were 
not those whom he saw, but those whom 
he did not see; and the true defence of 
our colonies is that they live under the 
egis of the name of England, and that 
war with them is war with England. 
You are strengthening and defending 
your colonies, and increasing the power 
of England, when you generate in every 
one of the settlements where the British 
name is known a spirit of British energy 
and self-reliance ; for you consolidate and 
concentrate the strength of the mother 
country for their defence in time of need. 
The way, then, in which this reduction 
has been effected has been that instead 
of having at home 87,500 men, repre- 
senting forty-six battalions of infantry of 
= Line, we have now a force of which 
e aggregate is 92,058, resentin 
sixty-one Cebictindes The vedatiin ~- 
been made by keeping up the cadres, 
entirely, but by diminishing the number 
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of men in a battalion. There are, how- 
ever, certain exceptions to this rule. 
One of the West Tndia regiments has 
been altogether reduced, and a portion 
of the Ceylon Rifles as well as a portion 
of the Canadian Rifles will also be re- 
duced. I have laid down this principle, 
that it is not desirable to maintain at 
the expense of the mother country forces 
which, owing either to the conditions 
under which they are recruited or other 
circumstances, are purely local forces. 
A purely local force should, in my opi- 
nion, be paid solely from local sources, 
and forces paid from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer should, I think, be of an In- 
perial character, so that Her Majesty 
might be able to command their services 
at any moment in any of the world. 
It was the boast of the Duke of Welling- 
ton that his army could do anything and 
go anywhere, but let a corps be ever so 
efficient, if in its nature it be purely a 
local force, it is evident it cannot satisfy 
the conditions of that canon, and be re- 
garded as a force which can go anywhere 
and do anything. Looking at the re- 
quirements of the service for our West 
India regiments, we thought that one 
of them ought to be reduced. The two 
places in which these regiments are em- 
ployed are the west coast of Africa and 
the West Indies. On the west coast of 
Africa we found that the nominal force 
employed was one regiment and a half, 
but if you come to calculate the real 
strength of the force, you find that in 
reality it is not more than a single regi- 
ment. The whole number of the rank 
and file on the west coast of Africa is 
only 844, whereas the strength of a regi- 
ment and half is 1,125. That decrease 
of strength is accounted for partly by 
the difficulty of recruiting, owing, I am 
glad to say, to the cessation of the slave 
trade, which furnished a source from 
which recruits were drawn. I may add 
that Governor Blackall and the present 
Governor of our West African settle- 
ments, Sir E. Kennedy, both recom- 
mended a concentration of the force, and 
I am sure the Committee will be glad to 
hear that the colony of Lagos, of which 
we heard so much some years ago, has 
now arrived at such a state of indepen- 
dence that the Resident there has signi- 
fied his readiness to dispense altogether 
with the services of any of Her Majesty’s 
troops. Under these circumstances, we 
thought we might entirely reduce one of 
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the West India Regiments, and by that 
arrangement a saving of £20,000 has 
been effected, after allowing for the 
addition of one company to each of the 
three remaining regiments. The same 
principle applies to the Canadian Rifles, 
which is a very costly regiment, and 
these Estimates contemplate the reduc- 
tion of four companies. With regard to 
the Ceylon Rifles, the case would have 
been less important, because that colony, 
by a recent arrangement, pays a full 
contribution to the Exchequer for the 
troops which she employs ; but a reduc- 
tion of four companies of this force also 
will be effected, in accordance with 
arrangements made with the colony. 
No reduction has been made in the 
companies on the British establishment, 
except that when a regiment returns 
home from the colonies its twelve com- 
panies are reduced to ten in accordance 
with the ordinary practice. I will now 
state to the Committee what the finan- 
cial result is of the reductions which 
have been made in the different branches 
of the service. In the Artillery we 
have reduced two batteries of field ar- 
tillery, and the reason is that these were 
batteries which were created expressly 
for the China War, in 1860; but at the 
resent moment, considering the very 
arge return of artillery from Canada, 
which adds materially to the artillery 
at home, we thought it time to reduce 
those two batteries. Four field batteries 
have been converted into garrison 
batteries, and the third line of waggons 
of all artillery has been reduced, it 
being thought that in time of profound 
peace there was no necessity for keeping 
up so many drivers and horses. The 
total reduction will result in a saving 
of £39,500. I ought to have said that 
by concentrating the artillery depéts 
at Woolwich we have reduced entirely 
the depots at Sheerness and Warley. In 
the Engineer train there is a reduction 
of fifty men and 100 horses, making a 
saving of £1,500. My right hon. Friend 
who preceded me in Office left, in 
course of progress, an arrangement by 
which the troop formation in cavalry 
regiments was to be converted into the 
squadron formation, and since I suc- 
ceeded him that arrangement has been 
carried into effect, and the result ap- 
pears in the Estimates. Accompanying 
that change — which is the formation 
of cavalry 
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world, and which is considered to be a 
great improvement, not only in point 
of economy but efficiency—sixty-eight 
officers have been reduced, as well as 
557 men and 385 horses, making a say- 
ing of £19,828. In the infantry the 
saving will be £156,600. In the colo- 
nial forces, including the West India 
Regiment of which I have spoken, there 
will be an aggregate saving of £39,700, 
and in the depét battalions of £10,200. 
Having spoken of the regiments, I now 
im te ¢ deal with the Staff. Of the 
savings in the Staff some will be imme- 
diate and some prospective, and the prin- 
ciple by which we have been guided in 
effecting them is this—Where the duty 
has ceased the reduction has been im- 
mediate, but where it was proposed to 
discharge the duty in future in a more 
economical manner, and the time at which 
the Staff officer’s period of service was 
about to expire was not very distant, we 
have made it prospective. The whole 
saving, consequent on immediate reduc- 
tion, and which appears on the present 
Estimate, is £6,759; that on prospec- 
tive, to which I shall refer by-and-by, 
£7,000. Then there is another change, 
about which I have heard a good deal, 
which we propose should be made. There 
are in the regiments of Guards, not only 
a general in command of the whole bri- 
gade, but also a lieutenant colonel who 
does not command a battalion, but who 
is, as far as I can understand the matter, 
at the head of a brigade within a brigade, 
and is lieutenant colonel of the regi- 
ment. We have deemed it necessary to 
make some reduction in that respect. 
We do not propose that the separate com- 
mand of lieutenant colonel of a regiment 
should be continued, but that a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Guards should com- 
mand his own battalion. To return, 
however, to the Staff, the immediate re- 
ductions are in Canada, the Cape, one 
brigade at Malta, and a major general 
in the West Indies. Prospectively, we 
propose a new arrangement as to the 
brigades at Aldershot, by which a more 
rapid succession will be secured and 


‘more officers trained for the command 


of a brigade. We propose a reduction 
among the Engineers in Ireland in the 
recruiting staff; but with regard to the 
more important point—the command of 
the forces in Ireland—I have to state 
that that command under Lord Strath- 
nairn will terminate in the course of 
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the next year. Itused to be the custom | into details—if I find that there is no 
formerly that the command in Dublin | power of accomplishing the great object 
and the command of the forces in Ireland | of introducing shorter enlistments. At 
were held by the lieutenant general com- | any rate, some changes have been made 
manding the troops, and it appears to | which I think the Committee will be dis- 
us that, on the termination of Lord Strath- | posed to regard as improvements. The 
nairn’s tenure of office it would be desir- | authorities of the Horse Guards have 
able that the command which he holds; made some excellent rules within the 
should cease, and that the lieutenant | last few months in regard to recruiting. 
general commanding in Dublin should | The recruiters have been told not to take 
command the forces in Ireland. The/ up strollers, not to take people about 
cavalry are at present inspected by an aun antecedents they know nothing, 
Inspector General of Cavalry. That | not to take men who—if it cannot be said 
seems to us to be an unnecessary and | that they were enlisted by force, as in 
expensive arrangement, and we think | countries where conscription prevails— 
that the officer who commands the ca-| may be said to be made a portion of the 
valry at Aldershot might with great ad-| British Army by fraud. For the time, 
vantage and economy inspect the cavalry | at least, the escort of recruits has been 
throughout the whole island, and that | entirely discontinued. They have been 
the officer who commands the cavalry at| sent from their homes to the regiment 
the Curragh might inspect the cavalry in | with a railway ticket given to themselves, 
Ireland. We also think that musketry | without a sergeant or any escort, and the 
drill has become so completely a part of| result hitherto has been signally satis- 
the general service of the army that it| factory. The number of persons who 
will not in future be necessary to appoint | have failed to present themselves to the 
inspectors of musketry. The great ob-| regiment has Sate wonderfully small, 


ject of those who look to the defence of | the mere pecuniary saving has been con- 
the country and to improvements in mili- | siderable, but in its moral consequences 
tary organization has always been frus- | this proceeding has been of far greater 
trated by the consideration how very| importance than any pecuniary saving 


—_ a portion of the time of the British | can be. We have also laid down rules 
soldier is spent either in some foreign | that men who have once left the service 
climate or at sea, and how little of| shall not have the right to re-engage. 
home service you are able to give him | If they choose to re-engage during their 
in proportion to his time abroad. It| first period of service, well and good; 
has been of late years very difficult | but m at the expiration of that first 
to give a man even four years at home | period, they choose to leave the army, 
to twelve abroad. But I think we shall | their right to re-enter for a further 
by the distribution which I now propose | period of service shall lapse, and the 
have made a great step in advance in | system of bounties, compensations, and 
this most important direction. If you | allowances to induce them to enter is 
have—I think it will be, 92,000 men at | put an end to. These, I think, though 
home to 96,000 in India or the colonies | not very great changes, are important as 
—you will have made at least some ad- | indicating a disposition tow shorter 
vance towards that which has always | enlistments; and when we see that the 
been considered a great object by those | pension list amounts to a very consider- 
who have the welfare of the soldier| able sum above £1,000,000—I think 
and the defence of the country at heart | about £1,500,000—and that it increases 
—namely, to give him, if possible, half | without control, we may hope that in 
of his time at home. I wish to speak | this system of shorter enlistments may 
with becoming diffidence upon matters | be found a solution of some of the eco- 
which, of course, are new tome; but I | nomical difficulties which surround us. 
cannot allude to the subject of Army Re-|I have spoken hitherto of the army 
form without saying that I have always alone; but there is another branch of 
felt a very strong disposition to favour a | the subject which is not less interesting 
system of much shorter enlistments than |—which in some respects is even of 
now exists. I do not desire to speak greater interest—-than the army. I 
presumptuously, but I shall be very | speak of the reserves. It is a great 
sorry—as I become more acquainted with | problem in a country which has no con- 
the subject, and have time to go more |Seription how you are to maintain an 
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army of moderate strength in time of | reserve of the standing army. My right 
peace, and capable of expansion in time | hon. Friend (Sir John Pokington)’ 1 I 
of war. Before I proceed to deal with | think, last year read to the House a letter 
the reserves, I think I may be permitted | from Major General Sir John Garvock, 
to lay down the following propositions— | in which, speaking of the forces in the 
namely, that the army of a country, cir- | district he commanded, he said that they 
cumstanced as this is, ought to be, as/| consisted of about 7,000 ~— but 
regards both men and matériel in time | that there were within his district the 
of peace, comparatively small; that its | following forces, to the maintenance of 
efficiency should be the highest possible; | all of which Parliament contributed, 
that it should be in a form capable of! but with none of which the General 
easy expansion; that, as regards its | commanding the district had any com- 
matériel, this should be of the highest | munication at all:—Yeomanry, 8,000; 
quality and the greatest efficiency, and | Militia, 25,000; Volunteers, 53,000 ; 
with this object it should not be allowed | making a force of 86,000 men. That is 
to accumulate in proportions so large as | a state of things to which I think my 
to be likely to become obsolete, to wear | right hon. Friend did well to call atten- 
out, or to be the worse for keeping. | tion. We intend to bring it under the 
Having laid down these principles, I | notice of the House in a more formal 
should say that, in compliance with them, ; manner, and I trust that Parliament and 
we have kept all the battalions entire, the country will determine to put an end 
and have brought a considerable number | to it. With regard to the reserve 
of them home. How then can we effect | Votes, the Estimate is very nearly in 
the great object I have mentioned ?| equilibrio, but. there is on the whole a 
How can we fill up our battalions when | small excess. The sum of £34,000 is 
the emergency arises, and how can we | saved upon the Militia Vote, and that 
maintain reserves efficient in themselves | arises entirely from two causes. Last 
and able to second and support the | year money was taken for training the 
army? Iam sure every one will agree | Irish Militia. They were not trained nor 
that the first body to which we turn in | do we intend to train them this year, but 
answering this question is the old con-| we ask for the necessary Vote for en- 
stitutional force of England—the Militia. | rolling this force in order that it may 
The well-known sneer of Dryden might be ready for training next year. The 
be applicable in his time; but Dryden, | principal saving is £48,000 upon the 
I fear, was ready to turn his pen to any | clothing, a much larger quantity being 
political purpose, and it may be that the | procured last year and the requirements 
object of the Court when he wrote those | of the force this year being very small. 
well-known lines wasto raise not a Militia’ As to the saving which arises through 
buta standing army. The Militia hasever | not training the Irish Militia, it is ab- 
been a force dear to the people of England | sorbed, because we train in England and 
from its constitutional antecedents, and Scotland nearly the same number of men 
I believe that in its efficiency the people as were estimated for last year when Ire- 
of England will always take the greatest | land was included. Last year the num- 
interest and pride. On the last occasion | ber was 86,000; this year it is 83,000, 
when the great Duke of Wellington | and as we have to pay for enrolling an 
addressed the House of Lords he spoke, | additional number in Ireland, the — 
in terms which I hope will ever be) becomes exceedingly small. With reg 

remembered, of the services which the | to the Militia, Her Majesty’s Government 
Militia had rendered to him in the great | have not the slightest intention of in any 
struggle of our country’s liberties. If) wayaltering the constitution of that force. 
I may be permitted to repeat an anec- They have not the smallest intention of 
dote to the Committee—I once had the/| in any way depriving it of its local cha- 
honour of sitting at the Curragh next to| racter, and of its connection with the 
a soldier second only to the Duke of} county. Least of all have they the 
Wellington—the late Lord Beaton— | smallest intention of endeavouring to 
who said, as the regiment of Lord! withdraw from the Lord Lieutenant of 


Hatherton passed by—‘ That regiment} the county any patronage, if there be 
is fit to stand by any regiment of the| any, in regard to the appointment of 
Line.” I hope the Militia will always | the officers in order to vest it in the Secre- 


be regarded as the great support and! tary of State. But these things we think 
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Parliament will be desirous to do, and 
we ought to propose. We think that 
there ought to be a relation between the 
regular army and the Volunteer forces 
for special purposes, and of a limited 
kind, but in such a manner that the 
country may feel that the whole strength 
of its force is welded and consolidated 
together, and that any enemy who should 


venture to assail us would find that all | asked 


our forces were applied with the greatest 
advantage to resist and repel invasion. 
Then, we think we have a right to say 
that the conditions under which the 
officers are chosen shall be those which 
shall insure a greater amount of mili- 
tary qualification in the officers selected. 
It may seem a small matter—and I only 
say it in passing—but we think that, as 
we have repealed the property qualifi- 
cation for Beubeo of Parliament, we 
might as well proceed to abolish the 
roperty qualification for officers of the 
Militia. Ye have entered the sum of 
£20,000 in the Estimates for the pur- 
pose of improving the position of the 
officers of Militia. There is, as is well 
known, a disinclination to join the Militia 
regiments, and I must say I am surprised 
at some of the inducements which this 
great country offers to gentlemen to be- 
come officers of Militia. When I found 
a personal allowance of 1s. a day for 
officers of the Militia, I own it seemed 
to me one of the greatest curiosities that 
had come to my knowledge in the course 
of my official inquiries. We propose to 
add the sum of £20,000 to equalize the 
Militia with the — pay during the 

riod of training, and to raise the per- 
femal allowance from the ridiculous sum 
of 1s. to the very moderate amount of 
4s.aday. We also — to pay the 
quartermasters rasa, e addition, and 
to aid the movement of the Militia in 
order that they may join the regular 
troops and be more frequently brigaded 
together. I have spoken of the officers. 
I am happy to say there is no difficulty 
in obtaining men, and the present Esti- 
mate is framed on that hypothesis, and 
that in England and Scotland the num- 
ber shall be raised to its maximum, 
which is, as we know, 90,000 men for 
the two countries. We make only one 
limitation. Some regiments have run to 
excessive numbers, beyond what are con- 
sidered to be convenient for the com- 
manding officer to handle, and we pro- 
pose that no regiment should be allowed 
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to recruit if its number exceeds 960 men. 
With that limitation we propose to raise 
the Militia to its maximum, and making 
the nece allowance for absentees, 
and with the limitation of which I have 
spoken, we take the Estimate at 83,000 
men for the present year. I now come to 
speak of the Yeomanry. An hon. Friend 
of mine opposite (Mr. Neville-Grenville) 
me early in the Session whether 
we intended to call out the Yeomanry. 
I thought that was indicative of a little 
distrust on his part whether we intended 
to call them out or not; and it does fall 
within my knowledge that there are com- 
petent authorities who do not attach very 
great importance to the Yeomanry in its 
—— state. I hope they are mistaken ; 

ut, at all events, all I shall say is this 
—that at a period when Her Majesty’s 
Government are most desirous to en- 
courage the reserves, and to try whether 
they cannot be brought into a more effici- 
ent state and act with complete harmony 
with the regular forces, we should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to discourage any branch 
of the reserve, and therefore we have not 
proposed not to call out the Yeomanry. In 
concert with His Royal Highness the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, on the 
_ of the regular forces, and with a 

iend of ours whose name I am sure 


will sr be acceptable in this House 


—General Lindsay, the Inspector Gene- 
ral of the Reserve Forees —I am en- 
in making arrangements which 

may tend to the efficiency of the reserves, 
and to their better combination, as I 
said before, at fixed times and for spe- 
cial purposes, with the regular troops. 
Of course, the Yeomanry will not escape 
the critical attention of the Government, 
and I will only hope that it will answer to 
the requirements made upon it, and that 
we shall never find that it is undesirable 
to call out that ancient and most respect- 
able force, the Yeomanry, but that we 
shall be able to place it in a state of effi- 
cient relation with the other reserve 
forces. I come now, Sir, to the Volun- 
teers. They are a very powerful body, 
for whom I, for one, entertain the highest 
possible esteem and respect. I think they 
were never better described than in the 
phlet of my hon. Friend the Mem- 

er for Devonshire (Colonel Acland), 
and I will just quote some words from 
the pamphlet which were used by a dis- 
tinguished officer of the regular service. 
He speaks of the Volunteers ‘as a school 
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of preparation for duties which are re- 
quired of all British citizens, in the 
event of an invasion.” I am happy 
to say that the Volunteers have in- 
creased in the past year from 155,216, 
to 170,500 efficients; and from 90,588 
to 102,500 extra-efficients. I was not 
able to comply with the request made 
to me by my noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Elcho) and others, to increase the capi- 
tation grant to £1, and for this reason 
—that there are great differences in the 
requirements of the different forces ; and 
it is quite evident to me, at least, that 
whatever we may be desirous to do in 
future, it is not well to do it by merely 
scattering broadcast an increase of the 
capitation grant. I venture to lay down 
the following rules among many others 
with regard to the Volunteers. I think 
it will be admitted that, although the 
most efficient Volunteers may be as effi- 
cient as any soldiers in the world, yet, 
before the Government can come to Par- 
liament to propose an increase in the 
present grant, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary for them to require a much more 
efficient organization of the body, and, 
among other things, to lay down these 
rules—first, that there shall not be in 
any locality more separate corps of Vo- 
lunteers than that locality requires ; 
secondly, that a greater proportion of 
those who receive the grant shall attain 
to the highest standard of efficiency ; 
thirdly—and I attach great importance 
to this consideration—that officers and 
non-commissioned officers shall always 
be selected for their efficiency; and 
that neither social position nor any 
other recommendation shall compensate 
for the want of perfect efficiency in 
the officers; and, fourthly, I think 
myself entitled to say that, if Parlia- 
ment is asked for an additional con- 
tribution for the Volunteers, it must be 
made not, as I have said, by sowing 
broadcast an addition to the capitation 
grant, but by adopting measures the 
direct tendency and necessary conse- 
quence of which shall be to contribute 
to increased efficiency. Now, Sir, we 
must look forward to an increase of ex- 
pense for the Volunteers. The Com- 
mittee may not be aware that the Esti- 
mates show that the expenditure already 
amounts to £509,330, and in that amount 
no allowance is made for the weapons 
which the Volunteers use. We must, 
however, expect a great change in those 
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weapons, and expect to have to pur- 
chase new weapons, and with new 
weapons we shall have to furnish a much 
thore expensive kind of ammunition. 
Therefore, our expense om account of 
the Volunteers will necessarily increase ; 
and, in contemplating an increased ex- 
— it will be absolutely necessary 
or those who are responsible to see that 
they secure also, if possible, increased 
efficiency. Then there are three other 
reserve forces. They all exist between 
the covers of an Act of Parliament; but 
as regards two of them, it must be ad- 
mitted that their numbers are extremely 
small. The first army reserve consists 
of men in the first period of their en- 

gement, and of young men, but that 
orce is limited at present to 1,000 men; 
and in the present Estimate we only 
provide for 2,000. The second army 
reserve consists of older men of the re- 
gular army and of pensioners. The 
Estimates last year provided for 16,000 
of the older men and pensioners, and this 
year the Estimate is for 22,000. Then 
there is a third reserve, which is called 
the Militia reserve, and as to that re- 
serve I own I feel considerable difficulty. 
The theory of the Militia reserve is that, 
having got a man into the Militia by 
the payment of a bounty and allowances, 
you give him another bounty to make 
him an army man too. Now, I admit 
the great value of the first reserve and 
the Militia reserve in principle, be- 
cause they are not, like the second re- 
serve, available only for service at home, 
but are also available for service abroad. 
Demosthenes says it is the practice of a 
good boxer not to ward off the blow of 
his assailant, but to endeavour to return 
it seven-fold. It has always been held 
by officers of the navy that their place 
in time of war is not off our own coast, 
for the purpose of defence, but off the 
enemy’s ports for the purpose of attack, 
and I freely admit that the great advan- 
tage of the Militia reserve, as well as of 
the first army reserve, is that they are 
liable for foreign service, and may carry 
war intothe enemy’s country. I feel, how- 
ever, the greatest difficulty about the Mili- 
tia reserve, and for this reason—I have 
stated that having given a man one 
bounty to make him a Militia man, we 
give him another to make him an army 
man. It seems to me obvious that by 
giving a man two bounties, you cannot 
make him two men, and that if you 
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write him on the stre of the army, twa for to be at home on the present 
you must write him off the ae of | Estimates is as follows:—Last year there 
the Militia. Now, Sir, I want also to | were of Regulars 87,505; this year there 
see the Militia itself a most effective | are 90,677. Of the Militia last year 
force, competent, like that Militiaof which | there were 67,600; this year there are 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Seaton | 83,000. Of the Yeomanry I take the 
spoke, to take its place in time of war | same number as last year, 13,700. The 
by the side of the regular army. I/| first army reserve last year was 1,006; 
know that Militia officers of the greatest | this year I take it at 2,000. The second 
experience and capacity differ in opinion | reserve and pensioners last year stood 
about the Militia reserve, and we shall at 16,970; this year it is 21,870. The 
endeavour to learn their opinions before | Volunteers last year were 155,216; this 
we come to a positive decision. But I | year they are 170,581, making a gross 
say to myself, if I were commanding a | result last year of 341,997, and this year 
Militia regiment, and there were in it | of 381,828. Now, Sir, the force of 92,000 
men who received a second bounty to | men in this country, in 61 battalions, 
leave me when an emergency arose, I|represents a far greater force than 
should feel a hesitation in appointing | 92,000 in 46 battalions. If you have 
them non-commissioned officers. I should | your battalions in good order, your cadres 
take those who would remain with me. | full, all your officers and men in a state 
It seems to me reasonable to state the | of efficiency, if you have in every bat- 
case asa dilemma. If these men were | talion 560 veterans, you would have no 
made non-commissioned officers of the | difficulty, if any emergency arose, and 
Militia, then when carried away to join | when the warlike spirit of this country 
the army, the non-commissioned officers | had been evoked, in raising your 92,000 
would disappear from the Militia, andthey | to 100,000. Your Militia, if you include 
would join the army as privates, subject | the Irish Militia, already exceed 100,000; 
to a feeling of unpleasantness, which | and I may remark that, although the 
would not tend to promote their effici- | Irish Militia is not to be called out for 
ency. Ifthey were not made non-com- | training this year, that is no reason why 
missioned officers, but remained in the | they should be left out of our calculation 
Militia as privates, they would be sub-|in reference to an emergency. I say, 
ject to a feeling of discouragement all | therefore, you may fairly regard this as 
the while they remained members of | representing a strength of certainly not 
that force. Ihave made these remarks | less than 400,000 men. And, according 
in order to elicit the opinions of those | to high military authorities, no force is 
in the House who are more experienced | more efficient than where you have a 
than myself. I hold, at the present mo- | backbone of veterans with a slight admix- 
ment, the power of adopting either of | ture of young recruits within it. Thus 
these plans by taking in the Estimates the | you will have 100,000 Regulars, 100,000 
same sum for the Militia reserve that | Militia, 24,000 Reserves and Pensioners, 
was taken last year—namely, £20,000— | and 184,000 Yeomanry and Volunteers, 
I am not, however, sorry to find that | which in all make up a force of 408,000; 
only £2,700 of it had been expended, | and with such a force I venture to think 
and I am very glad that time for consi- | this country may be considered perfectly 
deration will be given whether we shall | safe both from attack and menace. But 
apply this sum to increase the Militia | Ido not think we ought to be content 
reserve, or rather to increase the first | with less than that strong force, when I 
army reserve, which might be done | see before me, as I have at this mo- 
with great advantage by connecting it | ment, the Returns of the forces of the 
directly with the army, through the | four other Great Powers of Europe, and 
general officer of the district, and making | remember that the force of not one of 
it perform the part of the furlough men | them is less than 1,000,000 of men. 
as in France. Lord Excuo asked, | Now, Sir, if I have not exhausted the 
what was the number of the Militia re- | patience of the Committee with reference 
serve?] The present number of the/| to the men, it is necessary I should say 
Militia reserve is 2,700. Of course, | something on the subject of matéried. 
there is no difficulty in raising the men. | And first of all I must pay my tribute of 
The result I will now state to the Com- | praise to my right hon. Friend opposite 
mittee. The total number of men we/ (Sir John Pakington), for the change he 
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has effected by the introduction of the 
control system into the supervision of 
the army. My predecessors in this Office 
have, I think, long seen the great neces- 
sity for a combined management, and a 
more efficient control over the demands 
for every kind of supply. Lord Herbert 
stated it in Sir James Graham’s Com- 
mittee, and so did Lord De Grey soon 
afterwards in a letter, which he ad- 
dressed to the Treasury. General Peel 
appointed a Committee under Lord 
Strathnairn, and that Committee made 
a Report, which no doubt every Mem- 
ber has read; and finally, my right 
hon. Friend made, I think, a most 
happy selection when he placed at the 
host of the control system that distin- 
guished officer, Sir Henry Storks, and 
associated with him General Balfour. 
The object sought to be attained was to 
combine under one surveillance the com- 
missariat, the transport corps, the bar- 
racks, the hospitals, and the military 
stores; this arrangement having been 
recommended by Lord Strathnairn’s 
Committee. I quite agree with my right 
hon. Friend as to all the results so far 
as they have gone. But my right hon. 


Friend opposite did not limit his action 


to the points recommended in the Report 
of that Committee, and when I came into 
Office I found that the munitions of war, 
the Tower, and the manufacturing es- 
tablishments at Woolwich, were placed 
under the management and oversight of 
Sir Henry Storks. I approve of that 
arrangement, and just before the right 
hon. Gentleman left Office he took the 
step, in which I entirely concur, of put- 
ting an end to the Ordnance Select 
Committee. Its objects were too varied, 
and its responsibility too vague and con- 
fused ; it was expensive, and led to diffi- 
culties of various kinds with inventors, 
to which it was necessary to put an end. 
But in sending the Director General of 
Ordnance to reside at Woolwich my right 
hon. Friend took a step which I cannot 
approve of. I have not been able to 
collect from the correspondence what 
the functions were which that gentle- 
man had to perform at Woolwich, 
and after giving the subject my best 
consideration, I have agreed to sus- 
pend the arrangement, and to declare 
that it is not necessary that the Director 
General of Ordnance should reside at 
Woolwich. The truth is, that though 
there is no patent right against the 
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Crown, yet so many claims have arisen 
for all sorts of inventions, and we have 
had, as I think, so little responsibility in 
the way in which these inventions have 
been brought before us, that I felt it to 
be one of my earliest duties to put an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of all 
vague claims, and take care that no 
such claims should be made except un- 
der specified directions and for specified 
objects. It seems to me that no claim 
should be allowed until it has been sub- 
mitted to Parliament and voted by Par- 
liament; and our intention is, that there 
should be, not at Woolwich, but at the 
War Office, a Council, at the head of 
which should be my noble Friend the 
Under Secretary for War (Lord North- 
brook); my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Truro (Captain Vivian) 
will be a Member of it; the Con- 
troller-in-Chief will be a Member, as 
also the Director General of Ordnance, 
the Inspector General of Artillery and 
Engineers, along with officers repre- 
senting both the Navy and the office 
of the Secretary of State for India. 
This Council will investigate every 
claim before it is submitted to me, and 
it will not only be approved by the 
Secretary of State and the Treasury, but 
submitted to Parliament and voted by the 
House before there is any claim on the 
public. Under Sir Henry Storks’ direc- 
tion the work of control has already made 
very great progress. The result ofthisdoes 
not appear in the form of the Estimates 
you are now about to consider, as it has 
necessarily been a matter of gradual 
progress, and the old arrangements could 
not be interrupted until the new arrange- 
ments should be ready to replace them, 
though by next year the system will no 
doubt have acquired completeness. At 
the present moment the control system 
extends to Ireland, Gibraltar, Alder- 
shot, the Cape, the Straits’ Settlements, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Barbadoes, Grenada, and Australia, and 
in a short time it will be still further ex- 
tended throughout Great Britain and to 
all our colonial stations. I have be- 
fore me a statement which shows that 
a considerable saving will be established 
in this respect, and arrangements are 
besides being made at the Admiralty by 
which a double expense in stations com- 


mon to both the War and Navy De 
ments— Malta for instance — wil be 
avoided. The Admiralty will take the 
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charge of some of those stations, and the| 
same principle which is applied tothe mili | 
tary Department of combining under one | 
control the different heads, will, I hope, 
be extended to the War and Admiralty 
Departments. The whole question of 
the munitions of war is, I think, at the, 
present moment, one of the most difficult | 
and one of the most interesting to which | 
a civilian can possibly address himself. | 
I am happy to be able to say that as re- 
gards the arms—whether the great guns 
or the small arms—I believe we have at’! 
this moment the best weapons that are | 
possessed by any service in the world. 
I believe the Frazer gun and the Snider 
rifle are not surpassed in efficiency by 
any weapons held by any other military 
nation. But having said that I must 
inform the Committee that the Frazer 
gun is still the subject of crucial experi- 
ment; and that a Report has just been 
presented within the last few days, ac- 
cording to which it would appear that 
the Snider rifle must be superseded, and 
the Henry-Martini rifle adopted in its 
stead. en there is that most extra- 
ordinary Moncrieff gun-carriage, the 
operation of which I witnessed the 
other day, and will endeavour to describe 
to the Commitee. I and others were 
placed in what may be called a rifle 
pit for great guns, and the gun came 
down to us of its own accord. We then 
set it by means of reflectors, and soon 
after it was lifted up, proprio vigore, 
to the surface above, and was fired off, 
not limited by any embrasure, but hav- 
ing the sweep of the whole horizon. I 
do not know what an enemy would ima- 
gine if he happened to encounter such 
an instrument of destruction, but pro- 
bably he might think that his opponents 
had subject to their control those cen- 
tral fires which occupy the middle of the 
earth, or that some infernal spirit had 
risen from below to fire off weapons in 
the upper air. I have included in these 
Estimates a reward for the inventor of 
that gun-carriage, and I shall submit it 
with great confidence for your approval, 
for I think that the economy it is likely 
to lead to will be deemed well worth the 
reward it is proposed to grant. in, 
gunpowder is the subject of marvellous 
investigation. Science not only mea- 
sures the speed of a projectile in the air, 
but accompanies the propelling force in 
its progress along the barrel, measures 
the intervals during which it is exert- 
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ing its strength, and analyzes the ex- 
plosive power into that portion which 
propels the projectile in a direct line, 
and that part which operates at right 
ge to the course of the projectile, 
and tends to burst the barrel. Thus 
science judges which powder it is most de- 
sirable to use and which to avoid. Gun- 
cotton, which a short time ago seemed 
almost excluded from the category of 
the materials to be employed in gunnery, 
has again come into notice as a competi- 
tor with gunpowder. Everything ap- 
pears to be in a state of flux and pro- 
gress, and Snider rifles, for example, 
must not be manufactured in large 
quantities, because of the appearance of 
a report from competent persons, who 
advise that that arm should be given up, 
and that the Henry-Martini rifle be il. 
stituted for it. That, however, cannot 
be done yet, as it will be necessary, 
first of all, to try the implement in 
actual service and in different climates. 
There is scarcely a branch of the 
great question connected with firearms 
which is not at present the subject of 
the most careful inquiry and critical 
investigation by scientific men. All 
these circumstances lead to this result— 
that we should confine our demands on 
the liberality of Parliament to wants 
which are immediate, and postpone 
everything that will bear a a 
We must take care not to be behind 
other nations in the race at any moment 
of time, while, at the same time, we 
adopt every means to secure the highest 
ultimate efficiency at the least expense. 
What we propose is, as regards the 
Snider rifle, of which we have a suffi- 
cient store to keep up the supply for 
the present year, to add only a small 
fresh supply ; and that a few of the 
Henry. Martini rifles should be got ready 
to be tried in actual service in this coun- 
try, and in the heat of India and the 
cold of Canada. I have desired also 
that a small supply should be provided 
in time to be tested at the next Wimble- 
don meeting, where experienced riflemen 
will judge of their merits. Under these 
circumstances, I shall take but a small 
Vote for the supply of rifles during the 
a ee year. As regards iron ordnance, 

find that guns are supplied to meet all 
the immediate demands of the land ser- 
vice ; but there is a want of great guns 
for our fortifications for sea-defence, and 
consequently all the money we spend on 
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guns will be spent almost entirely, ifnot | tary hygiene is a science which has 
exclusively, on the great guns I have | made great progress of late years, and 
just alluded to. As to powder we among other results it has increased the 
have large accumulated supplies. In | amount of space required for the accom- 
1828 the stock amounted to 279,602) modation of soldiers from 450 to 600 
barrels, in 1829 it was fixed by the | cubic feet. The Admiralty have given 
Duke of Wellington’s Government at) notice that in the autumn of this year 
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198,000 barrels; in 1848 to 161,000 
barrels, and in 1868 to 340,272 barrels. 
The annual consumption for all services 
is 36,000 barrels, and Waltham Abbey | 
and the trade could manufacture twice | 
that quantity. There is one kind of pow- 
der with respect to which especial inves- 
tigations are being carriedon. I allude 
to the Pellet powder, which, it is said, is | 
much less pw sa to burst the guns | 
than other kinds of powder. I may say 
that, last autumn, several million rounds 
of ammunition were broken up because 
it had become impaired by keeping, | 





they will place at our disposal consider- 
able barracks at Woolwich, and the 
works of fortification which are in 
course of construction will also furnish 
the means of accommodating a con- 
siderable number of men. It is a very 
serious thing to undertake expendi- 
ture upon barracks with the present 
requirements, and therefore I intend 
to examine the whole subject in the 
course of the year. At present I ask in 
the Estimates only for a small sum to 
commence a barrack at Glasgow, which 
is very much wanted, and for which, 


or had been superseded by improve-|my right hon. Friend opposite pro- 


ments. Therefore I propose to limit| vided the site in the Estimates of last 
our claim upon Parliament in respect of| year. I must now pass as rapidly 
matériel to those matters which are really as possible over the remaining portion 
needed, and to wants which ought to be | of my statement. In connection with 


immediately supplied. Among these we | fortifications, and in the race between 
shall consider the 12-ton gun, if the | attack and defence, I am happy to say 
crucial experiment shall succeed, as we | that an advantage has been lately gained 
believe it will, and as many Moncrieff | by defence through the great improve- 
gun-carriages for 12-ton and 7-ton guns | ments that have 


een made in what are 
as the carriage manufactory can supply. | called torpedoes, which appear to afford 
We have not yet absolutely ascertained | a security to our mercantile harbours 
that the Moncrieff carriage will carry the | that has not hitherto been attained, and 
12-ton gun; but there can hardly be| which are more easily applied to de- 
any doubt upon the subject. I am) fence than to attack. In the Medical 
speaking only of the land service, and | Staff there is not so great a diminu- 
not of the guns to be manufactured for | tion as would probably appear to most 
the Navy ; and we do not propose to make | observers to be called for [ the general 
anything larger than the 12-ton gun for | diminution of the force. There is a 
the sea-defences of the land service | diminution of twenty-five medical Staff 
in the present year. Up to the pre-| officers and twelve regimental officers. 
sent time very little change has occurred | The reason is this. We were very desirous 
in the number of men employed at the | not to place upon half-pay young and 
factory. What little change there has | very efficient medical officers who, having 
been is rather in the way of increase! passed their examination at Netley, 
than diminution, because it was neces- | would have been placed upon half-pay 
sary to make some new ammunition; | if we had made an immediate reduction. 
but there must be a reduction according The course we have taken has been 
to these Estimates in the course of the| to keep them on duty, and to give 
year. In regard to the works, there has older men returning from long resi- 
been a diminution. The question of the | dence abroad the opportunity of passing 
fortifications building under the Loan Acts | through the course at Netley, instead of 
wasreferred bymyrighthon. Friendoppo- | the pupils, who will be prevented going 
site to a Committee, of which Sir Frede-| there ™ our diminished requirements. 
rick Grey was Chairman, and it is about) The result of that will be a very great 
to present its Report. I have not seen| advantage to the army obtained at a 
the Report, but I think I know enough | comparatively small cost, for the super- 
to say it is not likely to disappoint the| numeraries will be rapidly absorbed. 
House. With regard to barracks, mili-| The subject of military education is one 
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not to be passed over without notice. My 
right hon. Friend opposite re a 
Commission on Education, of which = | 
noble Friend (Earl De Grey) was the head. 
When the noble Lord accepted his present 
Office I had the good fortune to secure 
the services of Lord Dufferin as Chair- 
man of the Commission, in which other 
changes have been made. I would only 
say that, as we are introducing scien- 
tific appliances in every branch of the 
service, it becomes more and more ne- 
cessary that the men should be educated 
and the officers also, and it is impos- 
sible to attach too great importance to 
the investigation of the Commission. 
The Commission on Military Prisons 
has already presented a Report, and 
will soon make another and final Re- 

rt. They have recommended the 
fuilding of a central prison, so as to 
avoid imprisonment with a ee 
and they propose to introduce punish- 
ment of | ae et by ag We 
have paid attention to the latter re- 
commendation in preparing the Mutiny 
Bill; but on discussing the prison ques- 
tion with Colonel Henderson the In- 
spector of Prisons, we found that until 
we had the complete Report of the Com- 
mission we could not arrive at any defi- 
nite plan, nor submit an Estimate with 
confidence. Probably later in the Ses- 
sion, when the House has had time to 
consider the whole Report, we shall make 
a proposal forcarrying out the recommen- 
dation. Hitherto, as the Committee are 
aware, the Indian arrangements have 
been conducted on the principle of the 
British Exchequer being see see by 
a capitation grant on the number of men 
serving in India; but the plan has not 
been very satisfactory. I am afraid the 
depéts have been very costly, and the 
numbers of men at them has frequently 
exceeded the Estimate. When the addi- 
tional 2d. was given to the army, no ac- 
count appears to have been taken of it 
in the transactions between the Indian 
and the British Exchequer; nor, on the 
other hand was any account taken of the 
advantage to the British Exchequer 
gained by adopting the overland transit. 
If there was a gain to the Indian Ex- 
Some in the earlier years, there has 
lately been a very considerable loss to 


it, amounting, for the last year, to 
£150,000; and the Committee will con- 
clude that I shall take immediate steps 
to remedy this state of things. I thank 
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the Committee for having listened to me 
with so much patience. There is only 
another subject to which I will allude. 
My noble Friend opposite (Lord Elcho) 
has given notice of his purpose to call at- 
tention to the degree to which civil prefer- 
ment is given in foreign countries to men 
who have served in the army, amounting 
in France and Prussia to 8,000 civil places 
in the year. I do not see my way at 
— to any such magnificence ; but 

sympathize entirely with the object 
of my noble Friend, and, to a cer- 
tain limited extent, I have carried it 
into effect. With regard to the War 
Department and the Horse Guards, the 
first step I took on receiving the Seals 
of Office was to direct my attention to 
the state of the relations which sub- 
sisted between the financial and the 
other branches of the War Depart- 
ment; and I thought, as it was a 
matter in which the Treasury was in- 
terested, as well as the War Depart- 
ment, that the best course I could take 
was to ask my noble Friend (Lord 
Northbrook), my right hon. Friend the 
Third Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
Stansfeld), and Mr. Anderson, whose 

at experience and value in matters 
of this kind is well known, to look into 
the subject of the financial control. I 
prac omitted from the Committee a 
single military officer, on account of the 
jealousy which has been expressed of 
the military element in the War De- 
partment; for I was determined that 
when their Report was presented to me 
there should be no pretence for saying 
that there was in it any bias derived 
from the military element. When the 
Committee has solved the question of 
financial control, they will next proceed 
to assist me in solving what is scarcely 
less difficult—as my right hon. Friend 
will bear witness —the task of defining 
and separating in our great manufac- 
turing. establishments that which sa- 
vours of economy and skill in manufac- 
ture, and that which savours of science 
and professional knowledge. It was the 
opinion of the Committee, presided over 
by Lord Strathnairn, that the several 
manufacturing establishments should 
be placed under the charge of skilled 
gveletenel men, in order that the high- 
est. efficiency and economy might be 
secured, while, as I have said, the pre- 
sent pan ay oy lace those establish- 
ments under the direction of the con- 
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trol department. A third task I have 
intrusted to them is to overlook the 
whole establishment of the War De- 
partment, and H. R. H. the Field-Mar- 
shal Commanding-in-Chief has requested 
that they will extend their inquiry to the 
Horse Guards. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White), at 
an earlier period of the evening, com- 
plained of the largeness of those es- 
tablishments. If I may borrow a phrase 
from another subject, I would say that 
if I can disendow with due regard to 
existing interests I shall be very glad 
to do so. I want to have in the 
higher branches of the service the 
greatest ability, the best quality, but 
not the largest quantity; and in the 
other branches, the purely mechanical 
parts, I shall be glad if I can make my- 
self useful in contributing to find com- 
fortable places for those who as soldiers 
have done = service for the country. 
I must apologize to the Committee for 
the length of my statement. I have en- 
deavoured to convey to them what I 
thought they would wish to know with 
all the brevity I could master; and, in 
conclusion, I commend to their indul- 
gence, Estimates which I do not doubt 
contain many imperfections. I was 
called upon to give the principal deci- 
sions which have guided their preparation 
within the first fortnight after my acces- 
sion of Office, and they were in the 
hands of the printers within the first 
two months. All I can say is, that, while 
they have been founded upon a desire 
to promote economy, they have been 
founded upon a still stronger and deeper 
determination that nothing should be 
allowed to injure the efficiency of the 
service, or the interests of the country. 
I commend them to your indulgent con- 
sideration, in the firm belief that they 
are perfectly consistent with increased 
security of defence, and with the im- 
proved organization of all our nilitary 
resources. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving that the number of 
Land Forces should be fixed at 127,366 
men, together with 1,760 Native Indian 
Troops. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON: It is 
with pleasure I find myself able to com- 
mence the few observations I have to 
make by congratulating my right hon. 
Friend on the very clear and able man- 
ner in which he has made his statement, 
which I am bound to admit is of a very 
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satisfactory character in many ao. 
And while I acknowledge the abili 
and the clearness of that statement, 
I am bound also to acknowl the 
fairness and candour with which my 
right hon. Friend put his case before 
the Committee. My right hon. Friend 
commenced his statement by referring 
to the amount of reduction in the Arm 
Estimates of this year as compared with 
those of last year. He stated that the 
amount of the reduction was £1,225,000. 
Now the first observation I should have 
been inclined to make on that statement 
has reference to the item of £136,000 
for the pay of Indian officers on fur- 
lough, which has been taken out of these 
Estimates and charged in another man- 
ner, so that it will not come into the 
Exchequer; but I am saved from that 
by the perfect candour with which my 
right hon. Friend admitted that this item 
at all events will take so much from the 
ostensible reduction. According to my 
calculation the reduction after striking 
out this £136,000 will be £1,089,000. 
But there is a sum of £12,000, a saving 
alluded to by my right hon. Friend as 
having been made in Western Australia, 
and there was another item, the par- 
ticulars of which I did not very well un- 
derstand. 

Mr. CARDWELL: The first of these 
two items is £20,000, not £12,000; the 
second is the value of land purchased 
two years ago at North Woolwich, but 
which is not wanted now. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Well, 
then, the reduction would stand finall 
at £1,196,000. My right hon. Friend, 
speaking broadly, divided the reduction 
into two parts. One of these he spoke 
of as being attributable to the reduction 
in the number of the army; the other he 
attributed to economy arising from the 
introduction of the control system. My 
Estimate is that the saving which has 
resulted from the control system amounts 
to £535,000. [Mr. Carpwetx: I caleu- 
late it at £549,000.] Then my right 
hon. Friend must give me credit for 
not having desired to exaggerate the 
result of that Estimate. I was cautious 
in the Estimate I made, because the 
saving effected by a considerable reduc- 
tion in the army is spread over so many 
items of expenditure. But deducting 
£535,000 from £1,196,000 that leaves 
£661,000, which is the real difference 
obtained by the Estimates of the pre- 
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sent Government, and to be attributed 
to the reduction of the army. It is 
to the reduction of the numbers of the 
army I wish, in the first instance, to ad- 
dress myself. The reduction in the num- 
ber of men in the army is, in round 
numbers, 11,000; and it is a question of 
very grave national policy whether the 
Government are or are not justified in 
reducing our military strength to the ex- 
tent of 11,000 men. But this admission 
I am bound to make—that if the Go- 
vernment thought it right to reduce the 
army to the extent of 11,000 men they 
have done it in the best manner. I very 
much doubt that so large a reduction is 
advisable ; but what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said in the first part of his speech 
is quite true. If the Government had 
looked only to a reduction of the Esti- 
mates they might have reduced the 
army by battalions; but they have pur- 
sued a course which is much more 
wise and patriotic, that whilst — 
the number of men they have retaine 

the cadres of the regiments untouched, 
so that they have the skeletons of the 
regiments, and in any emergency have 
only to raise the number of men to 
revert at once to their previous strength. 
This does not, however, touch the ques- 
tion whether the Government are justi- 
fied in reducing our. military strength 
from 136,000 to 125,000 men. I might 
say, that having regard to the ex- 
tent of our Empire and to that con- 
sideration which my right hon. Friend 
did not omit — namely, the military 
strength of other nations at the present 
moment —in my opinion a force of 
136,000 men is not an overgrown stand- 
ing army for this country. I will not 
say that if I had remained in Office I 
might not have thought it possible to 
make some reduction; and the re- 
duction to which I am disposed to 
take least exception is that which my 
right hon. Friend is able to make by 
the diminution of our forces in Canada. 
While I readily admit that, under exist- 


ing circumstances, the force in Canada | 


was fairly open to reduction, yet I con- 
fess that I think that the present Go- 
vernment have carried that reduction 
rather beyond the point at which I should 
have been disposed to place it. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
proposal of the late Government upon 
this very subject ; but what was that pro- 
posal? In the course of the last year we 
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did recall a considerable number of our 
troops in Canada, and with a view to the 
coming Estimates we determined to with- 
draw more ; but what was the principle 
which we had determined should regu- 
late our proposed changes? That we 
should leave the military strength of 
England in Canada up to the point at 
which it had stood before the great in- 
crease which occurred some years ago in 
consequence of the Trent affair. We 
thought that a very fair criterion of the 
strength at which our army in Canada 
ought to stand. My right hon. Friend 
proposes to recall I forget how many 
regiments, but certainly a considerable 
number of battalions from our Eastern 
colonies. One battalion is to come from 
Australia, one from the Strait Settlement 
at Ceylon, and one from Hong Kong. 
There is indeed a very considerable re- 
duction of our strength in that quarter 
of the world, and I do not feel dis- 
posed to concur in the course that 
the Government have taken. Looking 
to the nature of the service in those 
countries; looking to the climates that 
our troops have to operate in; looking 
to the uncertain nature of their duties 
and to the sudden calls that are made 
upon their strength in those distant parts 
of the world, I must say that I think 
that I trace in the recall of these bat- 
talions rather an undue disposition to 
obey a — cry for economy at any 
price. I doubt whether the Government 
is justified in this part of their proposal. 
The right hon. Gentleman gave no ex- 
planation why the battalions that are 
still to remain in the colonies should be 
reduced by eighty men. I am not aware 
of any reason for the proposed change. 
It seems to me to be a mere arbitrary 
reduction of men; and I venture to say 
the same thing with regard to the re- 
duction of forty men per battalion at 
home. My right hon. Friend referred 
to the very hi rh authority of the French 
Marshal M‘Mahon, who expressed an 
opinion that, provided your cadre is com- 
plete, 500 men are enough for a bat- 
talion. But I cannot help thinking 
that 600 men form a very qedk battalion, 
and I believe the Government might 
have exercised a better discretion if 
they had left our battalions at home at 
their strength of 600 men, so that the 
army would have been reduced to a less 
amount than is now proposed. I admit, 
however, that the extent to which the 
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reduction in the army should be carried 
is a matter of national policy, upon which 
the Executive ought to be the best 
judges, seeing that it is in some respects 
also a colonial question. But I cannot 
help stating that, according to the 
opinion I have been able to form, 
these reductions have been carried to 
an injudicious extent. I have always 
doubted the wisdom of the system 
under which our regiments are sent out 
to the colonies of one strength, and are 
maintained at home of another strength. 
I have always thought that the British 
regiment should be a British regiment, 
whether at home or abroad. If such 
were the case, the great hardships which 
occasionally fall upon the Line regiments 
on their return to England by the reduc- 
tion of their strength by two companies 
would be prevented. In consequence of 
the reductions proposed to be made by 
the Government there will be an unusual 
number of those double companies to be 
disposed of, and the result is that the 
Estimates show a considerable number 
of officers to be provided for. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not touched upon 
the subject; but I hope these officers 
may be gradually disposed of by absorb- 
tion. Having made these observations 
with regard to the first part of the re- 
duction, I would venture to refer to that 
half of the reduction which arises from 
the adoption of the control system. I 
think that great credit is due to the ex- 
ertions, of which no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware, of Sir Henry Storks 
and General Balfour—for their great 
and incessant labours from the time they 
were intrusted by the late Government 
with their important and difficult duties. 
I confess that, with regard to Sir Henry 
Storks, my only fear has been lest, from 
the extent to which he has devoted him- 
self to his difficult work, he should break 
down under the labour imposed upon 
him. The result has justified the wiles 
of the Committee in recommending these 
changes, and does honour to the officers 
by whom the new system has been car- 
ried into effect. In consequence of the 
exertions of the control department, the 
Commissariat Estimate shows a saving 
of £8,000. One part of the arrange- 
ment of the control department has been 
to transfer the clothing department at 
Woolwich to Pimlico, thereby throwing 
two establishments into one, and I be- 
lieve that a saving of £3,000 has thus 
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been effected. There has also been a 
saving effected under the head of bar- 
racks of £3,900, of purveyors’ offices of 
£4,600, of stores of £16,000, and in the 
purchase and manufacture of stores there 
is a reduction of expenditure to the 
amount of £500,000. The Committee 
must not, however, suppose that this 
is a sudden saving—that the expendi- 
ture has been reduced immediately 
from one amount to the other. Sir 
Henry Storks and General Balfour were 
appointed at the close of the year 1867, 
but the real action of the department 
did not commence until July last. Since 
that period, however, so successful has 
been the result of their action, that I be- 
lieve that, at the close of the present 
financial year, there will be shown a say- 
ing in this department which I do not 
think I am over-estimating at £300,000. 
Nothing can be more fair than the spirit 
in which the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred to these reductions in the expen- 
diture. For my own part, I believe that 
the saving resulting from the changes 
that have been effected will grow more 
and more important every year. I wish 
now to refer to the very interesting part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
which relates to our reserve, and I think 
that the Committee will naturally go 
with me when I say that the Government 
which has taken upon itself to reduce our 
military force by about 11,000 men is 
doubly bound to attend to the efficiency of 
our reserves. As the amount for stand- 
ing force is reduced so do our reserves 
become more and more important. The 
outline of our present system of reserves, 
as the right hon. Gentleman is aware, 
was sketched by my immediate prede- 
cessor (General Peel) ; but on my sue- 
ceeding him at the War Office it devolved 
upon me to propose it for acceptance to 
the House of Commons. In some few re- 
spects I departed from the intention of 
General Peel, and therefore I cannot 
say that he is altogether responsible for 
the present system under which our re- 
serves are organized. Still, however, 
the main plan is that of General Peel’s, 
although I did not adopt that portion of 
it which applied to the Militia. The 
right hon. Gentleman has expressed his 
doubts with regard to this portion of the 
plan, and I am aware that military men 
are divided in opinion upon its merits. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that, in 
the event of war, we should be diminish- 
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ing our reserves by drawing away from 
the Militia a certain portion of the men 
who ought to constitute our reserves. 
That is true, as far as it goes ; but then 
the right hon. Gentleman should recollect 
that the Militia force was increased in 
order to supply that loss, and that in 
time of war the loss could be rapidly and 
easily made up by recruiting at home. 
As far as I am answerable for this por- 
tion of the reserve, however, I shall be 
quite willing that it should be recon- 
sidered, and I should be prepared to con- 
sider any _ upon the subject which 
the right hon. Gentleman may propose 
in reference to it. I did not clearly un- 
derstand from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman however what are the 
changes which he proposes to make in 
the present system, except that he pro- 
poses to cut off from the reserve that 
portion which we hoped to be able to 
obtain from the Militia. He sketched 
out to us a numerical strength, composed 
of so many regiments of Militia, so many 
Yeomanry, so many Volunteers, somany 
Pensioners, and ‘there,’ he says, “‘ is 
your reserve.” I gather from his state- 
ment, however, that although he does 
not intend to increase the force numeri- 
cally, he does intend to improve its or- 
ganization. 

Mr. CARDWELL: What I intended 
to say was that I took the same Estimate 
for the Militia reserve which was taken 
last year ; but I entertain great doubt 
whether it will not be more wise to ex- 
ney that sum in adding a smaller num- 

er to the army of reserve than to pay 
them in their double capacity as both 
Militia and reserves. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : I did not 
think I had misunderstood my right hon. 
Friend. But in either view, I am sorry 
to say, he is dealing with a very small 
number. I do not understand that he 
proposes to add numerically to the 
strength of our reserve. All I under- 
stand him to imply is, that we have 
100,000 Militia, 150,000 or 160,000 Vol- 
unteers, and a certain number of pen- 
sioners, but that they are not in connec- 
tion with one another or with the regular 
army, and that we stand in need of better 
organization in that respect. Then my 
right hon. Friend spoke in terms with 
which I most cordially concur of the 
value of our Militia force. I beg to say 
distinctly that no man in the House ap- 
preciates at a higher value than I do the 
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noble Volunteer force which has come 
into existence within the last few years. 
But one result—a temporary result—of 
the formation of that force has been 
that our old and admirable Militia has 
been rather less considered than it used 
to be. I was therefore well pleased to hear 
from a Minister in the position of my 
right hon. Friend the just and proper 
recognition which he made of the value 
of that service. I am also glad to hear 
that he has determined to improve the 
position of Militia officers, and to endea- 
vour to make the service more attractive. 
As to the abolition of the property quali- 
fication, I believe that, practically, that 
will have very little effect, but the in- 
crease from 1s. a day to 4s. is, as far as 
it goes, substantial. Something undoubt- 
y was needed in the direction of im- 
——s their position, for there has 
een great difficulty of late in obtain- 
ing Militia officers. The system will, I 
hope, be continued and carried out as 
far as possible of letting Militia regi- 
ments go into quarters with troops of 
the Line at Aldershot and elsewhere ; 
but I confess I do not like to hear 
of regiments going out without en- 
signs or lieutenants — mere skeletons, 
in fact, as far as officers are concerned. 
In one respect the statement of this 
evening disappointed me. During the 
time that I held the Office, in which I 
have been so worthily succeeded by my 
right hon. Friend, no consideration was 
more constantly pressed upon me—the 
justice of which i was obliged to admit 
—than that some improvement ought to 
be made in the position of quartermas- 
ters of Militia. He raised my hopes 
when he said he was going to do some- 
thing for them; and what did it turn 
out to be? Why, that during the time 
the regiment was in quarters, the quar- 
termasters were to have some modicum 
—I really do not know what it was— 
but something small during that limited 


period of the year. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: A fortnight’s pay.] Well, that 
is a very small matter. What oc- 


curred to me, and what I had resolved 
upon doing if the preparation of the 
Estimates had devolved upon me, was 
to give a retiring allowance to the quar- 
termasters of Militia regiments. My 
right hon. Friend admits the existence 
oft the evil, and I do not think it would 
be too late even now to make an arrange- 
ment of the nature I suggest, which 
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would cost but a very few hundreds a 
year. A point which seemed to me 
doubtful in the statement was as to the 
recruiting of Militia regiments. My 
right hon. Friend proposed that these 
should be recruited to their full strength 
in the first instance; but hereafter, he 
added, no Militia regiment is to exceed 
960 in number. The practical result of 
this proposal will be, I fear, materially 
to reduce the strength of the Militia. 
In my own county—the county of Wor- 
cester — the full quota is 1,400 men. 
Well, if my right hon. Friend in- 
tends to carry out the intention he 
has expressed, that regiment, instead 
of being kept up to 1,400, will be re- 
duced to 960. I believe there are not a 
few Militia regiments over the coun- 
try whose strength is above 1,000 
each. According however to my right 
hon. Friend’s proposal, their numerical 
strength will be less than it now is. 
There is another part of my right hon. 
Friend’s statement in which I confess I 
felt a good deal of interest, and took 
some action in before I left Office—I 
mean the changes made in reference to 
the Ordnance Select Committee and the 
arsenal at Woolwich—I was glad to hear 
that my right hon. Friend approves the 


change I made by doing away with 


the Ordnance Select Committee. The 
views which he expressed on that 
subject were exactly those by which I 
was influenced ; and, without the least 
intention to detract from the ability 
or the merits of Members of that Com- 
mittee, I believe that its existence 
led to unnecessary expenditure, and 
that it was not a desirable institution 
to continue as it stood. I venture to 
think that a more limited Committee 
would be a more desirable tribunal. 
But the other point is one to which I 
attach much importance—namely, that 
of the Woolwich Arsenal. I do not 
know what his intentions are in respect 
to this establishment. I regard this 
matter of such importance that I should 
very much wish to hear his views upon 
it. If I rightly followed his statement, 
it only amounted to this—that in his 
opinion it was not desirable to throw on 
the Director General of Ordnance the 
responsibility of being at the head of 
the arsenal. That only touches the 
mode of carrying out a proposition which, 
in itself, I conceive to be of great im- 
portance. When first I went officially 
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to visit that immense establishment at 
Woolwich, I saw that it was divided 
into four great departments, each in- 
trusted with the expenditure annually 
of large sums of money. I took the 
trouble to inquire into these depart- 
ments, and having asked who was at their 
head, I was greatly surprised to hear 
that there was no head there. I admit 
that there is a severe check over the 
expenditure of each of the departments ; 
but, without throwing blame upon any 
individuals whatever, from what I have 
heard there does appear to be a want 
of economy, a tendency to overdo experi- 
ments, and a tendency also to throw 
away valuable stores which do not an- 
swer the requirements of the moment. 
This is a great question of principle. 
It may be that there are reasons 
why the subordinate officers should 
be left free to act; but it does seem to 
me an anomaly. I never before heard 
of so great a national establishment 
without some officer at its head respon- 
sible for the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. I care not whether the Director 
General of Ordnance be placed at its 
head or not—that would be merely a 
mode of effecting the object. Put a 
civilian there, if you like; put a con- 
troller there, if you like—all I ask my 
right hon. Friend to state is whether he 
concurs with me in the matter of princi- 
ple, to which I attach great importance. 

had intended to touch upon the organi- 
zation of the War Office; but I have no 
wish to detain the Committee much 
longer. Particular reasons, by which I 
was at the moment influenced, prevented 
me from completing those changes at 
the War Office which seemed to me de- 
sirable; but I communicated in writing 
to my right hon. Friend the points 
to which I considered it desirable that 
he should direct his attention. And I 
did hope that, by the time, it became his 
duty to propose the Army Estimates, he 
would be able to state what changes he 
contemplated, and the manner in which 
he proposed to make them. The changes 
which I contemplated were mainly in 
the finance branches of the War Office. 
I left the matter in what appeared to 
me to be an unsatisfactory state. My 
opinion was and is, that, under what- 
ever title you like to give him, there ought 
to be in the War Office some one high 
officer at the head of the finance branch 
of that establishment. I understood my 
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right hon. Friend to say that he is not 


et in possession of the Report of the 
bommittee which, under all the circum- 
stances, he very judiciously appointed, 
and, under the circumstances, 2 prob- 
ably will not wish to go further into that 
subject at present. But at a future period 
—probably when we reach Vote 18— 
he will be prepared to state what e- 
ments on this head he proposes to some. 
I must say that I regard with great 
doubt the wisdom of the appointment of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Truro 
(Captain Vivian) as the War Lord of the 
Treasury. My right hon. Friend, on a 
former evening when this subject was 
under discussion, said I had advised him 
that he would find it necessary to have 
some assistance in this House. 
perfectly true, and in the Memorandum 
which I wrote for my right hon. Friend, 
in the hope of giving him some assistance 
when I left the office, I did touch on this 
subject; I felt more perhaps than most of 
my predecessors the want of some as- 
sistance in the House of Commons. It 
was my misfortune to pass from the Ad- 
miralty to the War Office at a time when 
no such assistance was obtainable. At 
the Admiralty we had the Secretary, the 
Civil Lord, and two Naval Lords, all 
Members of this House, and who were 
ready to afford assistance to the First 
Lord, but not a single man was there 
connected with the War Office. Upon 
the smallest detail of Parliamentary Busi- 
ness connected with that Department, no 
matter how minute, I was obliged to come 
down and remain in my place. There- 
fore the advice which I gave my right 
hon. Friend was perfectly warranted by 
the state of affairs at thattime. But the 
advice I tendered was, not that he should 
send a Junior Lord of the Treasury to 
encumber the already overcrowded War 
Office, but that the Under Secretary for 
War should be in the House of Com- 
mons. I am supported in that advice 
by the well-considered opinions of Sir 
James Graham and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
both of whom expressed the opinion 
that it was nece the Secretary for 
War should have assistance in the House 
of Commons, so as to enable the head 
of the Department to discharge more 
effectually the laborious duties of that 
office. I confess I am not convinced 
by the reasons assigned for the ab- 
sence of the Under Secretary for War 
from this House. I do not see why 
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there should not be five Under Secre- 
taries in this House; but if there be 
any + constitutional reason against 
it, Scoten to think the absent one 
should not be the Under Secretary for 
War. I trusted my right hon. Friend 
would have exerted his influence to get 
the Under Secretary for War in this 
House ; but, instead of the Under Secre- 
tary, we have the War Lord (Captain 
Vivian). The unusual character of the 
whole arrangement induced me to ask 
a few questions upon the subject, and, 
knowing the crowded state of the War 
Office, I first inquired whether the War 
Lord had a room, and was told that he 
had. ‘Has he a private Secretary ?” 
—‘* Yes, he has.”” ‘‘ And what has he 
to do?” I asked—‘“‘Oh,”’ was the an- 
swer, ‘that’s the difficulty; he has 
nothing todo.”” AndI am not quite sure 
whether my informant did not add “I 
believe he smokes.’’ Now, I doubt the 
expediency of allowing an official who 
has nothing to do to have a private 
Secretary in an office where an immense 
amount of work has to be done, and 
where, as he has little or nothing to 
do himself, he would be too likely to 
impede the work of others. Perhaps 
my right hon. Friend will say the 
War Lord has no private Secretary, 
but that is a point requiring expla- 
nation ;. because I find by the Esti- 
mates that the Secretary for War, who 
has hitherto been allowed a private Sec- 
retary and an assistant private Secretary, 
is provided with two assistant Secretaries, 
and I am told out-of-doors that the reason 
for this is that he may have a private 
Secretary to spare to the War Lord. 
Now, is this a true version of the case? 
It is certain that the Estimates show a 
private Secretary that never appeared 
there before, and if the War Lord has 
nothing to do, I do not not see the need 
of an additional private Secretary. I 
repeat, I regret that the Under Secre- 
tary for War was not placed in the 
House of Commons. Now I come to 
another subject on which the Secretary 
of State has been silent, but upon which 
we heard a great deal last year. I refer 
to the plan of retiring in non-purchase 
corps prepared by the Committee over 
which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Childers) presided. I never denied 
the desirability of introducing some plan 
to prevent stagnation of promotion, and 
objected to that proposed only on the 
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und that it would be too expensive. 
ity best attention was devoted to the 
subject when in Office, and I then hoped 
that if it should be my fortune to in- 
troduce the Estimates this year I should 
be enabled to propose some well-con- 
sidered plan for retirement in the non- 
purchase corps, so as to augment pro- 
motion. My right hon. Friend has said 
nothing on this point. I should like to 
know whether my right hon. Friend has 
any definite plan under consideration— 
whether he proposes to adopt the plan 
seiiininaliel by the Committee over 
which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
presided, or any other plan for the retire- 
ment of the members of these corps? I 
will conclude, as I began, by expressing 
the satisfaction I feel at being able to 
approve so much the tone my night hon. 
Friend has taken. 

Lorp GARLIES said, he felt the dis- 
advantage which, as a new Member, he 
laboured under in addressing the Com- 
mittee, but he was sure that that indul- 
gence, which was usually granted to 
young Members, would not be withheld 
from him. Having held a commission 
in the army, for a period of fourteen or 
fifteen years, he naturally felt a great 
attachment to the service, and must plead 
that circumstance as his apology if his 
remarks were somewhat critical. Having 
heard the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. Cardwell), he confessed he could 
not quite understand how he proposed to 
effect the reduction of £1,196,000 in 
this year’s Estimates over those of the 
aye year. The Secretary for War 

ad stated that the Estimates for this 
year showed a gross reduction on those 
of last year of £1,196,000; the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) had 
set down the difference at £1,089,000 ; 
but, from his (Lord Garlies’) own exami- 
nation of the Estimates, he found the dif- 
ference to be £1,096,000. There was evi- 
dently, therefore, a mistake of £100,000 
on the part of some one, and probably 
the Secretary for War would account 
for it by referring to his former state- 
ment that there was a great difference 
between the actual and apparent state 
of things; but if the reason was to be 
found in the sale during the coming 
year of a piece of land in the possession 
of the War Office, he did not see how 
the Government could claim credit for 
saving £100,000. How was the reduc- 
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tion brought about? According to the 
Secretary for War the decrease was 
owing to the reduction in the number of 
men, and further to the adoption of the 
control system, though it was not ex- 
plained how the control system had had 
that effect. However, the Estimates 
seemed to show that the reduction was 
due in the main to the decrease in the 
number of men; and to the decrease in 
war material; in the gun factories, in 
the Royal laboratory department, and 
in gun carriages. In the gun carriage 
department he found a reduction of 
£33,935, in the factories £52,854, 
and in the Royal laboratory, £258,416, 
making a total of £345,205. If this were 
added to the decrease of expenditure 
on the men whom it was now proposed 
to reduce, it would be found that the 
two items made up the whole of the re- 
duction of the Estimates. He doubted 
whether Sir George Lewis ever stated 
as had been represented by the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. White), that 
every soldier cost the country £100 on 
an average. What Sir George Lewis 
did say, probably, was that if the Army 
Estimates included 130,000 regulars, 
and that number was multiplied by 100 
it would give the aggregate amount in 
pounds of the Army Estimates. It was 
equally true of the present and many 
previous years that if they multiplied 
the number of men for whom a Vote of 
money was taken by sixty-two and four- 
fifths, that would give the sum requisite 
in pounds, so, similarly, if they multi- 
plied the number proposed to be re- 
duced,—namely, 10,241 by sixty-two 
and four-fifths it would give the sum 
of £634,990. This year also there had 
been an item taken out of the first 
seven Votes, and transferred to Vote 13, 
which included barrack furniture. That 
Vote was the same this year as last— 
namely, £116,000, and if that were trans- 
ferred back again and added to the sum 
he had already given, it would make 
£750,990, and if this sum were added to 
the amount he had given on the three 
departments of stores and war material, 
it would be found that the total sum 
came to within only £400 in saving over 
last year. Although, therefore, at the 
beginning there was an appearance of a 
saving of £1,250,000 on the Estimates, 
when they had deducted the actual cost 
of each man as in previous years, and 
added to that the actual lack of sup- 
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ply in war material, and the other 
jtem transferred of barrack furniture, 
these sums came to within £400 of the 
whole of these supposed reductions. 
The right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
reminded the Committee that they had 
been promised a greatly reduced ex- 
nditure combined with efficiency. Now, 
Pe could not think that the mere re- | 
duction of upwards of 10,000 men) 
and a further reduction of war ma- 
terial could be considered as increased | 
efficiency. He would first inquire into | 
the cause of this reduced expenditure ; 
next, the mode of carrying it into effect ; | 
then, its expediency as judged by results; | 
and fourthly, the individual hardships 
it entailed. He trusted he should not | 
be accused of party spirit, but it was 
matter of history that when the head of | 
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for War said, ‘‘I will keep the clerks 
and down with the red tunics,” and he 
was sorry to say the right hon. Gentle- 
man took a few blue-jackets with them. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s information 
seemed to him rather meagre in re 

to the number of guns, gun carriages, 


/and ammunition to be provided for. 


Nor did he tell the Committee whether 
the same amount would be expended 
in ammunition this year as usual, or 
whether there would be a saving in this 
item. The small arms were in a trans- 
ition state, but he might ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, after he had supplied 
the whole of the Militia and the Volun- 
teers with the present Snider, what num- 
ber he would afterwards have in store, 
because he believed he was right in 
saying that no new rifles had been made 


the present Government was trying to | during the last two or three years but 
woo the constituency, for which he did not | muzzle-loaders only converted into Sni- 
now sit, he started upon the great ques- | ders. A large loan had been raised in 
tion of the day. It was not until near the , 1860 for the construction of fortifications, 
month of November that he discovered | and it was then understood that each 
the necessity of what was known to mili- | year the Army Estimates should include 
tary men as ‘‘ making a change of front an amount to mantle them with guns. 
in the face of the enemy,”’ and not till About five-sixths of the fortifications had 
then was the cry of increased economy | now been constructed, but one-sixth had 
heard. That, no doubt, was the first| not yet been mantled with guns. He 
cause of the reduced army expenditure. | asked what Estimate had been made for 
As to the mode in which the reduction | this purpose during the present year. 
had been made, those who were present | Then, withregard to fortifications abroad, 
on Monday night, and heard the speech , he believed an officer had been appointed 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty on the by the Government of Lord Russell, in 
introduction of the Navy Estimates must | 1865, to examine into the condition of 
have thought it very curious that the | the fortifications at Malta and Gibraltar, 
reduction then proposed was planned on ‘and he wished to know if the right hon. 
a totally different principle from that of Gentleman would lay the Report of that 
the army. The First Lord of the Ad-| officer on the table. It was stated in 
miralty took considerable credit to him- | the Estimates that a sum of £55,000 
self (in which the Committee evidently | was still required for the works at Malta 
concurred), for reducing the Navy Esti-| and £40,000 for Gibraltar. Why was 
mates without losing a single ‘‘ blue-| there only £10,000 to be voted for the 
jacket,” while the reduction of the Army | former and £15,000 for the latter? He 
Estimates was effected by reducing a large | was anxious to hear what the right hon. 
number of men. It might be supposed | Gentleman had to say regarding the Arm 

that the order for reduction came from | Reserve Fund. The balance of that fund, 
the Treasury to both Departments on} he understood, was to be transferred 
the same morning, that the Admiralty | from the War Office to the Treasury on 
as the senior service claimed priority; the Ist of January this year, and he 
of choice as to the mode of reduction, | hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
and that one plan was to be tried in| be kind enough to inform the Committee 
one service, and one in the other; or what arrangement was intended in case 
perhaps they had tossed up for it, and | any half-pay officer wished to compound 
it had fallen to the luck of the First; for the sale of his commission. He now 
Lord to win, the result being that the | came to the decrease in the number of 
right hon. Gentleman exclaimed, ‘“‘I| men. Earl Russell appointed a Com- 
will keep the blue-jackets and sacrifice | mission, because it was found impossible 
the clerks,” while the Secretary of State! to obtain recruits, and they reported 
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that, as our superiority at sea was some- 
what diminished, 600 men per battalion 
were hardly sufficient for our home 
establishments, and in order to induce 
men to come forward in time of emer- 
gency the rate of payment was increased 
2d. per day ; but he doubted, if the neces- 
sity arose, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able suddenly to raise his 
90,000 men up to 100,000. Inregard to 
the colonies and the way in which the 
withdrawal of troops affected them, he 
did not pretend to be competent to judge ; 
but as regards the interests of the mother 
country, he altogether denied the expe- 
diency of denuding our colonies of troops. 
In the event of a sudden war, as in the 
case of the Indian Mutiny, the battalions 
in our colonies were far more available 
than if they had been at home. Our colo- 
nies hitherto had been considered a sort 
of outwork to this country as regards 
military service, from and to which 
troops might be detached at any mo- 
ment’s exigency. It appeared from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement that 
there was to be a reserve force, though 
nothing was actually settled in regard to 
it. It would be much wiser, then, not 
to reduce the regiments brought home 
until the nucleus of a reserve force had 
been formed. Until they had a reserve 
force this country, after the withdrawal of 
troops from the colonies, he thought, was 
in danger. It was said that the reduction 
in the cavalry was owing to the adoption 
of the squadron organization. But as 
long as he could remember the British 
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call existing interests, and the other more 
remotely vested interests; or, in other 
words, those who had the honour of 
bearing Her Majesty’s commission, and 
those who were in training for that ho- 
nour. There were 150 officers in the 
infantry to be reduced, or absorbed as it 
was called, and eighty in the cavalry, 
including the household regiments. Here, 
then, were 230 officers to be thrown out 
of employment, after having chosen a 
| profession in which they expected to re- 
/main, and not to be cashiered. They 
| were told that their services would be 
no longer required, which was practi- 
cally the same as cashiering them. Many 
of those officers had been through va- 
| rious vicissitudes of climate, they had 
‘never been over paid, and to be treated 
in the manner now proposed was a rather 
harsh and summary proceeding, to say 
the least of it. Those who remained 








after coming home from foreign climates, 


| instead of having a little leisure, would 
have to do double duty. Now, he con- 
sidered that a very great hardship. 
| Then with regard to the cavalry. The 
officers got for pay what might be called 
a high rate of interest on the sum ex- 
They 
ad to buy their chargers, and pay for 

| their uniforms, and were put under stop- 
| pages for their forage; and now many 
‘of them were eae told that they 
| would not be wanted any longer. With 
|regard to the household cavalry, the 
| saving to the Treasury would be very 


small indeed. The value of the twelve 


cavalry had been worked by squadrons, | commissions that were to be reduced in 
and all that was now proposed was to| the three regiments was £14,480; and 
extend the organization which prevailed | if any hon. Member made a calculation 


in the field into the barrack-yard. But | 
was it to be expected that five officers | 
per squadron could do the work of six 
on that account? He believed this re- 
duction of cornets was a great mistake. 
Cavalry were sent out a troop here and 
a squadron there, and the effect of the | 
reduction would be that a troop or detach- 
ment would be sometimes left in charge 
of a non-commissioned officer. Now, 
recent experience of Fenianism in Ire- 
land had shown how unwise it would 


he would find that it was no very high 
rate of interest that would make up the 


| pay that these cornets received. He 


could not see the necessity of doing away 
with the cornets in these three regi- 
ments, whose duties were very one- 
rous. In conclusion, he would plead 
in the name of his thirty brother cap- 
tains, in the name of 200 subalterns, 
in the name of twice 200, the parents 
of these subalterns—that was as re- 
garded existing interests, but with re- 





have been to leave a troop in charge of | spect to remotely vested interests, in 
a non-commissioned officer. One word | the name of the lads and their parents 
as to the hardship which would be! whose name was legion— and beg of 
entailed on many deserving young officers | the right hon. Gentleman to re-consider 
if the proposed reduction were carried | the case of those unfortunate dyin 
out. There were two classes of interest | patients, to stay the pruning-knife, an 
to be regarded—one which he might | to confer instead the gift of the sword. 


Lord Garlies 
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Mr. O'REILLY said, that never be- 
fore, during the eight years he had the 
honour of a seat in that House, had he 
listened with pleasure to a statement of 
military Estimates ; but he had done so 
that night because he believed that those 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought forward displayed a tendency 
to well-considered economy, and pro- 
ceeded on a ee: Ay which might be 
carried further. He confessed that he 
took but very little interest in the dis- 
cussions bandied about from one side to 
the other as to which had been the most 
economical; because there was no prin- 
ciple involved in the reductions which 
had been made of late years, and he had 
ventured on one occasion, with the ap- 

robation of the House, to sum up what 

been done in that way by saying 
that nothing had been reduced but the 
men, and they had reduced themselves 
by the great falling-off which had oc- 
curred in the recruiting. A statement 
had been made by the late Sir George 
Lewis, which had been accepted by Ge- 
neral Peel, that when once the House had 
voted the number of men everything was 
settled, for that £100 per man repre- 
sented a fixed quantity which would 


never vary. He warned the House, how- 
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number of men was 125,000, and the 
estimated gross sum £14,230,000. It 
would be said, ‘‘ Think of the increased 
demand for troops caused by our ex- 
tended possessions in India.”” Now, he 
always included in the gross total the 
European troops in India as well as at 
home. Our demand for troops might be 
divided under these three heads — The 
force required for the defence of the 
United Kingdom and the Channel Is- 
lands, the force required for the defence 
of the colonies, and the force required 
for the maintenance of our Indian pos- 
sessions. The number of our troops 
‘under each of those heads had been 
largely increased of late years, and they 
might be safely reduced still further 
| than the right hon. Gentleman proposed, 
| without in the least trenching on the se- 
curity of the Empire. He would take 
the case of the colonies first; and he 
wished to grapple with the doctrine that 
| we were bound to maintain troops in our 
colonies, properly so called, for their de- 
‘fence. He was not now referring to 
| places like Gibraltar, Malta, and other 
|military posts. It was simply idle to 
think of keeping efficient garrisons in 
time of war in our colonies proper. The 
moment a great coalition of foreign 


Estimates. 





° : . | ° 
ever, not to wrap itself in fancied secu- | Powers was formed against us, that our 
rity on that account, because the sum | fleets were worsted on the seas, and we 


was rapidly rising, and in a few years | Were threatened in our island-home, what 
£100 would not represent the cost per | would be the first thing to do ?—why, to 
man. He wished to say a few words on | withdraw every battalion from the colo- 
the reduction of the number of men. Itjnies. An hon. Gentleman had admitted 
would probably be repeatedly said that | that even at the threat of war we should 
they were diminishing the strength of | withdraw our troops from the colonies. 
England if they consented to diminish | What was that but saying that we nursed 
the number of men on the Estimates. | the colonies in time of peace to rely upon 
Let him call attention for a moment to | us for their defence, and that our first act 
what had been the number of men borne | in time of war would be to recall our 
on the Estimates at different times, and | troops from them? Now, in 1823, after 
what had been the cost. In 1837 the | the termination of the Great War, 43,000 
number of men voted, in round figures, | men were deemed sufficient for the home 
was 101,000, and the estimated expen- | service, and about 26,000 for the colo- 


diture £8,000,000. In 1857 the number | nies. What the number for India then 
was he had not been able to ascertain. 


of men was 126,000, and the estimated 
| In 1831 the number of men for the home 


expenditure £13,000,000, or correctly 


£12,993,235. In 1861, when the Army | service was 50,000; for the colonies, 
Estimates rose to their greatest height, | 42,000; and for India 31,000; making 
and when Mr. Sidney Herbert in mov- | together a total of 123,000. In 1841 the 
ing them described them as “‘enor- | total number of troops rose to 134,000 ; 
mous,” and as the largest ever proposed and in 1851 to 149,000. Within the next 
in time of peace, the number of men was | decade came the addition caused, no 
143,000, and the estimated expenditure | doubt, by the great Indian War ; and in 


£16,000,000. In 1865 the number of 
men was 142,000, and the estimated ex- 
penditure £14,000,000. In 1869 the 


| 1861 the total number of European troops 
drawn from this country for home and 
foreign service was over 222,000 men, 
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Of these 74,000 were for home service, 
55,000 for the colonies, and 83,000 for 
India. In 1866 it was 212,000, and in the 
present Estimate, the total number for 
1869-70 was 195,000 men. In 1831 they 
had for India 31,000; in 1841, 40,000; 
in 1851, 45,000; in 1861, 83,000; in 
1866, about 70,000; and for 1869-70 the 
number was 63,000. The increased de- 
mands of India accounted for only one- 
half of the increase in our total force 
between 1831 and the present time. 
Then, with regard to the force for the 
colonies, in 1823 it was 26,000 men; in 
1866 it was 55,478; and in 1869-70 the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to reduce 
it to 35,000 men, and during all these 
years our colonies, excluding India, had 
not largely increased. Now, if the force 
for India and for the colonies had not 
been diminished — as he contended it 
had not been—below the requisite stan- 
dard, let them look at the figures of the 
home force. In 1823 the number of men 
deemed sufficient for home defence was 
43,000; in 1831 it was 50,000; in 1841, 
55,000; in 1851, 64,000; in 1861, 74,000; 
in 1866, 87,000; and now, under the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reduced Esti- 
mates, they would have in the United 
Kingdom 92,000; or more than double 
the number thought sufficient in 1823. 
The true principle for the distribu- 
tion of our troops was to preserve a 
sufficient army in India; to preserve a 
sufficient garrison for our military sta- 
tions abroad; to concentrate the troops 
who might be necessary for China and 
Japan in one place as far as possible ; 
to concentrate our forces in the same 
way at the Cape and our other great 
colonial stations; and to maintain a 
large and effective force at home for the 
defence of the country, and the support 
of whatever part might be attacked. It 
had been formerly thought that the 
country could be more easily ‘ hum- 
bugged ” into voting a large force if the 
troops were kept out of sight in the colo- 
nies; but the same jealousy in regard 
to the regular army did not now exist in 
the public mind asformerly. He there- 
fore rejoiced to see not only the present 
reduction of the Estimates, but the 
change proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the distribution of our force, 
which, he believed, would be attended 
with increased efficiency as well as with 
economy. The health of our troops, 
which suffered greatly in foreign cli- 
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mates, was a most important element in 
connection both with efficiency and with 
cost. The death-rate among our troops 
increased the moment they went out of 
England and the Mediterranean garri- 
sons. At home the death-rate was 
about nine per 1,000; in India it 
was twenty-three per 1,000; and in 
China it reached as high as sixty per 
1,000. In fact, when kept on foreign 
and unhealthy stations our troops not 
only cost us more, but they die far 
faster, thus involving a double loss to 
the country. In estimating how we 
could change the distribution of our 
troops, he would only refer to the in- 
fantry battalions. In 1866 we had at 
home, exelusive of the Guards, forty 
battalions ; in the colonies, forty-nine; 
and in India fifty-two; but in January, 
1869, the number of battalions at home 
was fifty-two; in the colonies, thirty- 
five; and in India, fifty-two—the same 
fifty-two; while the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed that in the current year 
there should be sixty-one battalions at 
home, twenty-eight in the colonies, and 
fifty-two, he presumed, in India. With 
regard to the number of troops which 
ought to be maintained in India he 
would express no opinion of his own, 
but would content himself with directing 
attention to the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War would find in his own Department 
a Report on the subject by Lord Strath- 
nairn, who stated that 50,000 men would 
be a sufficient garrison for India, a num- 
ber which would leave a margin of seve- 
ral battalions to be added to the home 
service. On the whole, he was of opinion 
that we might have sixty-eight battalions 
at home to seventy-three abroad, so that 
the proportion of service would be about 
six years at home to eight abroad, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman were able to 
reduce the number of battalions abroad 
he might also diminish the enormous 
depots which we now maintained at 
home. Depots were, in great measure, 
a dead weight in the army, as far as 
efficiency was concerned, and, in fact, 
they were the worst form in which men 
could be maintained. A considerable 
diminution, ought, therefore, to be ef- 
fected in the number of depdts, and if 
this were done the right hon. Gentleman 
would be enabled to bring about another 
reform, which he had already aimed at 
with regard to shortening the term of 
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foreign duty. He trusted he had been 
successful in showing that we might di- 
minish the drain on the resources of Eng- 
land for the maintenance of an army of 
200,000 men, without at the same time 
diminishing the efficiency of the service ; 
and in considering this matter we ought 
never to lose sight of the fact that be- 
hind that army there stood an immense 
reserve force which did not formerly ex- 
ist. Adverting to the question as to the 
cost of the administration of the army, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman pointed 
out that in 1837 the total number of men 
was 130,000, and the total cost of admin- 
istration £57,000, or 8s. 9d. per man. 
In 1865 the total number of men was 
212,000, and the cost of administration 
£212,000, or exactly £1 per man; butin 
the present year the poral pods of men 
would be 195,000, and the total Vote 
£223,000, or £1 3s. per man. This was 
a subject which called for the careful 
consideration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. In speaking of our reserve forces 
the right hon. Gentleman had remarked 
that he felt great difficulty in arriving 
at a conclusion on the question of the 
Militia reserve. For his own part, he 
was at the time strongly in favour of 
the plan originally proposed by General 
Peel, although he confessed there was 
a difficulty, which appeared to him a 
grave one, with regard to any army 
reserve. The proposals in regard to 
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was another and a more difficult subject 
—the abolition of the system of purchase 
in the army—which would require at- 
tention; but it was only fair that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have time 
afforded him for giving that matter his 
serious consideration. There never 
would, in his opinion, be an efficient re- 
form of the army till they got rid of the 
system of purchase. He regretted that 
the hon. Member for Hawick, &c. (Mr. 
Trevelyan), would not now advocate 
that change, as he had hitherto so ably 
done; but if the Government did not 
take up the question he would himself 
next year call the attention of the House 
to the subject. 

CoroneL LOYD-LINDSAY said, he 
thought that the principle on which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) 
had proceeded to make his reductions 
was a sound one, and he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not only be 
able to carry out the reductions he had 
promised for this year, but that, pro- 
ceeding on the same principle, he would 
be able to carry those reductions further 
in following years. At the same time 
he would urge a the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that while, on the one hand, he 
withdrew some of the troops he ought, 
on the other, to give the colonies every 
facility and encouragement to perfect 
their own defences and strengthen their 
means of self-reliance. He did not 


them all amounted to this — that a/| desire to import the subject of the Volun- 


small annual retaining fee should be | 


given to a trained soldier in time of 


peace, ~— to the condition that he | 
iable to be called on, without | 


should be 


any further pay, to enter the army in| 


time of war. But the difficulty was, 


that at such a time the authorities al- | 
ways offered a large bounty to other | 
men, even though they might be wholly | 
untrained, to enter the service ; whereas | 
any advantage of this kind would be. 


denied to men belonging to the reserve 
force. 


fewer than 300 barracks in the kingdom 
at the present time, and contended that 
many of them might be beneficially abo- 
lished. It was objected that the Militia 
regiments should be limited to 960 men ; 
but the rule having been heretofore to 


keep the Militia regiments 25 per 


cent under their strength, there was 
nothing lost by that proposal. 


Referring to the subject of bar- | 
rack accommodation, he drew attention | 
to the circumstance of our having no| 


There | 


teers into this debate unnecessarily ; but 
he could not help thinking that the ex- 
ample of this country was sufficient to 
show that those who were engaged in 
many and different duties were still will- 
ing to give a portion of their time to 
acquire a knowledge of the use of arms 
sufficient to assure themselves against 
attack or invasion. The colonial Volun- 
teers were, he believed, fully on a par, 
if not superior to the Volunteers in this 
country. He had the authority of a 
general officer who had been in the 
colonies, who had written to him the 
other day, and stated that when in 
Victoria, he found the Volunteers there 
an uncommonly fine body of men, well 
clothed, well armed, well drilled, smart, 
and subordinate. On two occasions he 
had taken them into the field for a week 
at a time, and he had every reason to 
be satisfied with them. They turned 
out about 3,000 men ; their artillery was 
remarkably good, being in possession of 
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He trusted, therefore, that every en-| |} 


couragement would be given to the 
movement in the colonies, and that even 
pecuniary assistance, if needed, would 
not be begrudged. The reduction of 
the West India troops proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman was, he believed, 
a step in the right direction. Recruited, 
as they were, from the very lowest 
classes among the population, the four 
West India regiments were, he believed, 
not only of little real service, but they 
were regarded by the inhabitants with 
dislike and mistrust, because it was 
generally felt that in case of any diffi- 
culty or danger it would be better to be 
without them. In a letter from an En- 
gineer officer at Barbadoes, the writer 
said it was the general opinion that in 
time of difficulty the troops would be a 
source of danger rather than security, 
and that the West Indies would be much 
safer without black troops at all, as 
their natural inclinations would lead 
them, in case of emeute or disturbance, 
to side with the lower classes. So far 
had that feeling gone that he believed 
the colonists of St. Vincent paid a de- 


tachment of the 47th Regiment in order 


to be certain of better protection. The 
officers were composed of three classes— 
those who, being too old to enter the 
Line, were, thus enabled to get into the 
army by a side door; those who had 
been induced by bonuses to exchange 
into those regiments; and non-commis- 
sioned officers who had received promo- 
tion. The officers of each class alike 
would only be too willing to exchange 
into the Line. It was said that we 
ought to have these native troops for 
service on the west coast of Africa; 
but it should be remembered that the 
cost of maintaining these four regiments 
was something like £80,000 or £90,000 
a year, and a saving to that extent 
might, he believed, be made without any 
corresponding disadvantage. He re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
should propose to reduce two batteries 
of artillery, which could ill be spared, 
because the Volunteers were deficient in 
this respect, and had to rely upon the 
regulars to supplement the deficiency. 
The increase in the home service arising 
from the withdrawal of troops for the 
colonies would, he believed, coupled as 
it was with the extra 2d. a day which 
had been granted to the pay of the 
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soldiers, make the service infinitely more 
yopular than it had hitherto been. He 
was glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
was able to give instances of the growing 
a saga of the service, and that a 
etter class of men could now be secured, 
as one proof of which he stated that 
recruits could now be sent to the depéts 
with railway tickets and not under the 
care of sergeants. At the same time 
he believed the resolution would be re- 
gretted in many of the colonies. It was 
advisable to retain the old soldier, and he 
would suggest that after ten years’ service 
he should be allowed his six months’ fur- 
lough and to re-enlist if he wished todoso. 
r. ANDERSON said, he had been 
much struck with the fact that the ex- 
pressions of approval with which the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech had been 
greeted came chiefly from Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House. Their 
policy was opposed to all change. [“ No, 
no!”] They approved the Estimates 
because there was so little cutting down 
in them; but these Estimates had been 
received with qualified approval on the 
Liberal Benches, because hon. Members 
there were committed with their consti- 
tuents to a policy of retrenchment. The 
reductions effected by the right hon. 
Gentleman were not so great as they de- 
sired ; but they accepted them in con- 
sideration of the brief period within 
which the Government took Office, and 
in the next Estimates the country would 
expect a much larger cutting down. So 
far, the reductions seemed mainly con- 
fined to the rank and file. The higher 
offices in the army, such, for example, 
as the sinecure colonelcies, were left un- 
touched. He had always understood 
that those colonelcies were reserved as 
the reward of distinguished military ser- 
vice. But two Royal Dukes held no 
fewer than five of them. The Prince of 
Wales was Colonel of the 10th Hussars 
and also of the Rifle Brigade ; the Duke 
of Cambridge was Colonel of the Royal 
Artillery, the Royal Engineers, and of 
the Grenadier Guards. Now, he was 
not aware of any distinguished military 
service as yet performed by the Prince 
of Wales, and did not see why the Duke 
of Cambridge should hold a plurality of 
these appointments. He did not know 
whether any emolument was attached to 
those positions or not. If there was no 
emolument attached to them, it was high 
time that the country were told so, be- 
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cause undoubtedly there was a strong | Vote in favour of these fortifications, not 
belief ing that emolument was |a sod would be turned at Montreal, and 
attached to them, and that belief caused /he won his bet. Whether through the 
dissatisfaction. If there was emolument, | influence of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
he thought there was abuse. chequer or not, the poliey of withdraw- 

Lorp O said, he wished to bear | ing troops from an indefensible line of 
his testimony to the admirable statement | frontier was now being adopted, and very. 
made by the Secre for War. An/properly so. With to the ques- 
hon. Member (Mr. O’Reilly) had said | tion of foreign service, it was most unjust 
that he had been eight years in the | that soldiers should be only four years at 
House and had never heard with so home and twelveabroad. If you wished 
much pleasure a statement made in in- / men to volunteer readily you must allow 
troducing the Army Estimates. Now he |them to be at least an equal time at 
(Lord Eleho) had in the House for | home as abroad, and the change pro- 
twenty-seven years, and during that time | posed by the right hon. Gentleman in 
this was the first statement he had heard | this t was satisfactory. The prin- 
which seemed to shadow forth some- ciple of shorter enlistments was also a 
thing like a better system, combining | sound one, as was that of not needlessly 
both efficiency and economy. The hon. | encumbering ourselves with munitions of 
Member (Mr. Anderson) had stated that war. There were certain points con- 
on that (the Opposition) side of the | nected with the Estimates on which he 
House they were oo to all change. | might have something to say hereafter. 
Now he (Lord Elcho) occupying a neu- | But he must express his satisfaction at 





tral position, had no right to speak for | finding that his right hon. Friend was 
others around him; but he himself had ) in favour of providing civil employment 
endeavoured to promote changes in mili- | for old soldiers. He (Lord Elcho) meant 
tary organization, believing that our to ask for a Committee on this subject, 
military administration must be sadly in| and hoped to receive the support of 
faultsolongas£14,000,0000r£12,000,000 |the Secretary of State, whose hands 
a year were — with such miser-| would be greatly strengthened by the 


able results, and believing also that pay- | appointment of such a Committee. As 
ment by results here, as in education,|to the purchase system, it was the 
was the real test. Then, as regarded atest mistake on the part of army re- 
expressions of approval, there appeared | formers to touch it. The officers did not 
to him to be a great many cheers from | wish the system abolished; the non- 
the other side of the House, and Mem- | commissioned officers valued civil em- 
bers who supported the Government | ployment much more than the p t 
seemed pollen ° ly well satisfied that| of a commission. Men experienced in 
their Secretary at War should have made | the civil administration of the army were 
so able a statement. He truly a in favour of purchase, and economists 
that the speech of his hon. Friend (Mr. | should remember that it would cost 
Anderson) would be well reported in the | £10,000,000 to abolish it. He wished 
Glasgow Daily Mail. At this late period the House to remember that military 
of the evening he would not enter at any | organization meant such a system as 
length into the points in the statement | would provide an army complete in all 
of the Secretary for War. He thought its parts, and capable of immediate ex- 
the policy of endeavouring to withdraw | pansion whenever the exigencies of the 
troops from the colonies as far as pos- | country required it. At present the 
sible was sound. There was one point country had got nothing of the kind, 
on which he must sincerely congratulate and the great question for the Govern- 
his right hon. Friend. Some years ago | ment to solve was how to obtain a suffi- 
he had resisted, in company with the | cient reserve for the time of war. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, the con-| Mr. MUNDELLA said, he believed 
struction of fortifications in Canada. On that more economies might be effected 
that occasion they divided with a very without diminishing the efficiency of our 
small minority, and. were beaten—horse, | forces. He should at all times go in for 
foot, and artillery. But he had ventured | the efficiency of the army and navy, and 
to make a little bet with his noble Friend | for placing in the field the greatest num- 
the then Secretary of State for War (Earl | ber of men at the least possible cost. 
De Grey and Ripon), that, in spite of the He denied that either side of the House, 
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or any particular class of Members of | War would pursue the course he was 
the House, possessed a monopoly of in-| adopting in regard to short enlistments, 
terest in that question. It was quite| which, he believed, would tend to make 
true that some of them were not military | the service much more popular than it 
men, and they did not, therefore, venture} now was. There was one in which 
to express their opinions with the same/ the right hon. Gentleman should be very 
confidence as some of the hon. and gal-| cautious. He was evidently under the 
lant Members who had spoken. There} impression that he had a reserve; but 
were some things that they did under-| he believed that was a mistake which 
stand, however; they understood busi-| would be most fatal when a reserve was 
ness, and they knew that the contract | most needed. The only true reserve the 
system with reference to both army and} country could have was the Militia as 
navy had been a disgrace to us for years| the first reserve and the Volunteers as 
past. The purchasing functions of the| the second ; and those must be combined 
Government had been shamefully abused. | with the regular army so as to make it 
He, for one, felt that it was a discredit one great force. It was not wise policy, 
that the British Government, which was| in his opinion, to reduce rapidly the 
the largest, the best, and the safest pay-| ranks of the junior officers in the army. 

master in the world, should buy its) Mr. NEVILLE-G re- 
articles in the worst possible manner, | ferred to the speech of the hon. Membe 

and, instead of going to the seat of for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) as being 
manufacture, let them pass through three | more worthy of the hustings than of the 
or four hands. He rejoiced at the ex-| House of Commons, and thauked the 
cellent statement made by the right hon. | Secretary of War for the way in which 
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Gentleman the Secretary of State for 


War. He believed that it would be) 
most satisfactory to the country; but he | 


believed the country would expect that 
by this time next year the right hon. 


Gentleman would be able to afford fur- | 


ther reductions without reducing the | 


efficiency of the service. 
Coronet BRISE, speaking on _be- 
half of the Militia officers, felt highly 


grateful for the efforts the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Secretary for War was | 
making to render the service more | 


effective. He feared, however, that his 
efforts would not be as successful as could 


be desired if they were confined to the | 
abolition of the property qualification | 


for officers and an increase of pay and 
allowances. He strongly urged that 
greater inducements should be held out 
to Militia officers in the shape of com- 
missions in the regular army. As to 
the Militia reserve force, he could only 
at that hour of the evening say that his 
experience of it had not been so favour- 
able as he could have wished. 


Sm WILLIAM RUSSELL thought) 
that the policy which the Secretary for | 
War had adopted in regard to the colo- | 


nies was the only one which could serve 
us in time of war; and that which he 
had announced with regard to the reduc- 
tion of men was, he believed, the right 
one, and it was, at any rate, one always 
recommended by the late Duke of Wel- 
lington. He hoped the Secretary for 


Mr. Mundella 


he had introduced the Estimates. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the Question he put early in the Session 
with reference to the Yeomanry Cavalry. 
| He was perfectly sure that, so long as 
Government would accept the services of 
the Yeomanry, that ant body of men 
| would be willing to place their services 
| at the disposal of their country, but they 
/would never be content with the half 
existence which not calling them out 
implied. If Government thought lightly 
of the services of Yeomanry it would 
be much better to disband them at once; 
but if they valued that force it should 
be regularly trained. 

Mr. MACFIE, whilst thanking the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War for the information he had given, 
and for the light he had thrown upon 
the question of supernumerary officers 
of all ranks, wished to know whether it 
had been determined upon what system 
the military defence of the Empire was 
to be conducted in the future; whether 
the colonies had been consulted; and, 
whether the highest military authorities 
had given any advice to the Government 
on the subject ? 

GenERAL PERCY HERBERT ex- 
pressed the satisfaction with which he 
heard of the right hon. Gentleman ac- 
cepting the office of Secretary for War, 
and said that satisfaction had been in- 
‘ereased by the speech the right hon. 
Gentleman had delivered, which showed 
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that he had bestowed much attention 
and labour upon a difficult subject. The 
answers which the right hon. Gentleman 
had given to questions about military 
organization showed that he was satis- 
fied with the strength of his position— 
that he was satisfied he had ample 
powers, and that he accepted the full 
responsibility of controlling everything 
connected with the army. ilst taking 
no exception to the reduction of some 
of the batteries of the siege or dis- 
mounted artillery, he was sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed that four bat- 
teries of field artillery should be con- 
verted into siege artillery. It should 
be remembered that field artillery was 
a force it was difficult to bring to per- 
fection; that the proportion of field 
artillery we had now would be insuffi- 
cient in the event of the Militia being 
called out along with the regular troops, 
and that there would be great difficulty 
in bringing it up to its fair propor- 
tion. The greatest reduction was to be 
made in the drivers, just the men of all 
others whom it was most difficult to re- 
place, for their training required a con- 
siderable time, and we should require a 
larger number of them to give a proper 


proportion of waggons to the field artil- 
lery, and to enable us to increase the 
field artillery, so as to give due support 
to our Line regiments and Militia, and 
enable them to meet foreign infantry 


upon even terms. It must also be 
remembered that a great many drivers 
would be required for field ammunition. 
With respect to the Line regiments, he 
believed that 560 men were too few to 
constitute an efficient battalion. They 
had had practical exemplifications of 
this during the Crimean War. Previous 
to the outbreak of that war we raised 
the strength of the regiments that were 
sent out from 750 or 800 to 960. This 
increase, however, was effected by draft- 
ing the men out of other regiments ; 
and the consequence was we soon had 
to send out regiments weak in numbers 
and embracing many raw recruits. This 
system was most injurious because it 
risked the fair fame of the British Army ; 
and yet the right hon. Gentleman was 
following it. He spoke rhetorically of a 
battalion of 560 veterans, forgetting that 
recruits and sick men were included. 
When Marshal M‘Mahon spoke of a 
cadre of 500 men being sufficient for a 
battalion in time of peace he knew there 
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was a reserve of trained men, and that 
he could have battalions of 1,100 men at 
a fortnight’s notice. But that was not 
our position; we had practically no re- 
serves. gay might be useful 
behind a wall, but they were unfit for 
the field. He disapproved, therefore, of 
that part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme. There was room for effecti 
great economy—to the extent of 
£700,000 or £800,000 a year—by dis- 
continuing the re-engagment of men 
after ten or twelve years’ service. There 
was no more expensive article in the 
world than a re-engaged soldier. Three 
out of four of those re-engaged were not 
fit for the field, after five years further 
service, but they were able to earn their 
livelihood, and, perhaps, a better liveli- 
hood than if they had remained agri- 
cultural labourers. He would permit 
the re-engagement for the present of 
men who had risen to the rank of 
sergeant, but he would positively for- 
bid the re-engagement of any man be- 
low that rank. Of course there would 
be a great advantage in retaining the 
non-commissioned officers, because ser- 
geant-majors and others occupying that 
— were of a calibre which it might 
e difficult to find among younger men. 
In order to inflict the less hardship on 
the men it would be well, too, he thought, 
to follow very liberally the suggestion 
which had been made by General Peel, 
to the effect that when a regiment came 
home in ordinary quiet times those who 
had completed, say, nine years’ service 
should not be required to complete their 
twelve years. The result of adopting 
that system would be that we should 
have trained young men, should any- 
thing occur to render their services 
necessary, in a few years afterwards, in 
the place of soldiers who had completed 
their service. A good deal might be 
done, he might add, in the direction of 
bringing about a greater union between 
the Militia and the army by getting 
Militia regiments to be connected with 
battalions of the Line, and sending com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers 
together with drums and fifes and bands 
to their head-quarters during the time 
when they were out for training. In time 
of war there would be no lack of Militia 
officers to enter the service. The sug- 
poe of General Peel that there should 
e a certain number of men serving with 
the Militia and receiving extra pay as 
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supernumeraries, and liable to be trans- 
ferred at a moment’s notice from head- 
quarters to any branch of the service, 
was, he believed, a very good one, and 
he was sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite appeared to speak slightingly 
on the point, because in no other way 
could we, in his opinion, secure so large 
and valuable a Reserve Army. 

Mr. RYLANDS expressed his satis- 
faction with the statement of the Secre- 
tary for War, and with the reductions 
that had been effected. Our military ex- 
penditure since the commencement of the 
present century exceeded the National 
Debt, its amount being £965,440,916. 
The extraction of this sum from the 
country must have trenched considerably 
on the comforts of the poor. It was the 
duty of the Government in the interest 
of the community at large, and especially 
of the working classes, to do all in their 
power to diminish it. He was glad 
therefore that a considerable reduction 
had been announced to-night, and he 
hoped that there would be further re- 
ductions. He was glad to hear that the 
colonies were to be called upon to bear a 
greater proportion of the military expen- 
diture connected withthem. The cost of 
the force in the various colonies was put 
down at £2,589,886, against which 
there was put down a probable return of 
£352,000, leaving nearly £2,250,000 as 
the sum to be provided by this country. 
But this was not all, for in a note it was 
stated that this did not include the 
expense of administration and non-effec- 
tive charges, nor the cost of accoutre- 
ments, barrack hospital and other 
stores, and probably the cost of the colo- 
nies to this country was not less than 
from £5,000,000 to £6,000,000. And 
what was there in return to show to the 
poor working classes of this country ? 
We received no benefit whatever from 
Canada, for instance, where there was a 
large expenditure of money by the Im- 

erial Government. We were met by 

ostile tariffs. It appeared to him there 
was no reason why we should not leave 
these important colonies to bear the 
whole of the expenditure for their own 
defence. 

Cotonet NORTH, while thanking his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for War 
for the clear and explicit statement which 
he had made in introducing the Esti- 
mates, said he would gladly have sup- 
ported a Vote for a larger sum than was 
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roposed to be taken, because he thought 
q was unfortunate that the army nett 
be reduced at the present moment, when 
we had not anything like a sufficient re- 
serve foree. He wished, he might add, 
to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the position of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, a corps which was origi- 
nally composed of natives of the Cape,- 
but which now consisted almost entirely 
of Europeans, the natives having one 
fine day deserted to the enemy. The 
corps performed the duties of cavalry 
soldiers. Notwithstanding that, the sol- 
diers did not receive even the additional 
pay of soldiers of theinfantry of the Line. 
With regard to the reduction in officers, 
he could not help thinking that the pro- 
position of his right hén. Friend the 
Secretary for War was not a wise one. 
He was the more convinced of this from 
the statements of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Norwich (Si: William 
Russell). It was true that his right hon. 
Friend proposed to carry out the reduc- 
tion in the easiest manner; but still it 
would stop promotion. With regard to 
the three regiments of household ca- 
valry, he held in his hand a statement of 
the duties performed by the officers of 
those regiments, and certainly their 
duties were very numerous. On occa- 
sions of Drawing Rooms and other Court 
ceremonials the whole of the officers 
were on duty—the barrack duties being 
performed by the Staff. They had to do 
duty with escorts for the Prince of Wales 
and other members of the Royal Family, 
street parties, and the guards of honour. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just ad- 
dressed the House (Mr. Rylands) had 
spoken of the expense of the army for the 
last sixty-nine years. He would ask the 
hon. Member whether he had made any 
calculation as to the advantage which 
the mercantile community had enjoyed in 
consequence of the services of the army 
both up to 1815, when the Great European 
War closed, and since that period. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Anderson) de- 
livered a speech which would have been 
more worthy of the hustings than of the 
House of Commons. If he had gone to 
the Horse Guards he would have had 
every information given to him there ; 
and might have learnt that the Prince 
of Wales received no emolument from 
the Rifle Brigade, and that the Duke of 
Cambridge received none from the En- 
gineers or Artillery. It was a gratifica- 
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tion to the public as well as to the ¢o: 
themselves that the Rifle Brigade should 
be commanded by a gallant Prince, the 
heir to the Throne, and that the En- 
gineers and the Artillery should be com- 
manded by a distinguished Prince who 
in the field of battle had rendered glo- 
rious service to his country. 

Masor DICKSON was of opinion, 
from personal experience, that the ca- 
valry regiments had not too many offi- 
cers. It was a mistake to suppose that 
officers had no other duties to perform 
than those of field days. Their ison 
duties were very numerous. e had 
known a case in which three officers of 
one squadron were killed on the field of 
battle, and a fourth wounded. Cavalry 
officers could not be supplied at a mo- 
ment’s notice in case of emergency. It 
required a year’s training to make a ca- 
valry officer fully acquainted with his 
duties. He called upon the Secretary 
for War to re-consider his decision on 
this matter. 

Sm JOHN HAY observed that his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for War 
had not spoken of any guns of greater 
calibre than twelve tons. There were at 


this moment nine ships being built, each 
of which would carry guns of a greater 


calibre than twenty tons. He believed 
that one eminent manufacturer was now 
making a gun of forty-three tons. He 
therefore hoped that his right hon. 
Friend had it in contemplation that guns 
of more than twelve tons would be re- 
quired for some of our ships. He did 
not know whether it was the intention of 
the Government to have a separation of 
the sea service ordnance from the land 
service ordnance. Now, though separate 
departments might have charge of each 
ordnance respectively, he did not think 
it would be desirable, either as regarded 
efficiency or as regarded economy, to se- 

arate the manufacturing establishments. 

f there were separate manufacturing 


establishments, we should not have iden- | g 


tical ordnance. On a memorable occa- 
sion guns from the fortress at Gibraltar 
re-placed guns on board ship ; and other 
occasions might arise when our having 
identical ordnance on land and sea would 
prove to be of great advantage. 

Mr. CARDWELL thanked the Com- 
mittee for the marked kindness with 
which they had received his statement. 
With respect to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
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son), he would remind his hon. Friend 
of the old maxim that you should not 
start on a journey at a ter s 

than you will be able to sens up. oe 
thought it would not have the judi- 
cious of the Government to have been 
hasty and presumptuous in making 
great changes in the army before there 
had been time to consider them. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow had made 
an imputation, for the correction of 
which he was indebted to his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Oxford 
(Colonel North). What his hon. and 
gallant Friend had said with regard 
to the terms on which two illustrious 
Princes commanded certain regiments 
was quite correct. Their Royal High- 
nesses received no pay for those addi- 
tional commands which they had been 
charged with holding in plurality, nor 
did their holding them keep any rich 
prize from deserving officers, while it 
afforded much gratification to the regi- 
ments themselves. He was not aware 
that there was any intention to sepa- 
rate the manufacture of the sea ser- 
vice ordnance from that of the land 
ordnance. When he spoke of 12-ton 
guns, he did so in reference to the 
column in the Votes for the guns for the 
land service, but all the demands of the 
navy had been complied with. Upon 
the question of the Reserves he might 
repeat what he had previously said, that 
he was endeavouring to obtain the best 
opinion upon the subject, with a view of 
turning the money for Reserves included 
in the present Estimates to the best pos- 
sible advantage. With regard to the 
question of the contracts, he had to say 
that Sir Henry Storks, whose name was 
a guarantee for his perfect fitness for 
anything he undertook, was directing 
his attention to the whole question, with 
the view of ascertaining what was the 
best arrangement that could be entered 
into with regard tothem. His hon. and 
allant Friend the Member for Longford 
(Major O’Reilly) had spoken of the cost 
of the depéts. He agreed with his hon. 
and gallant Friend that that cost was 
much greater than it ought to be, and 
he hoped that he should be able to 
reduce it. With regard to the cost of 
the administration of the Army, it would 
be noticed that, owing to the operations 
of Sir Henry Storks, and to one or two 
appointments that had been made, in- 
deltig that of the Governor of Guern- 
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sey, certain salaries of a higher class 
had disappeared from the Estimates. 
With regard to any reduction in the 
lower places, he must wait for the Re- 
port of the Committee which had been 
appointed to consider the subject, but 
any reduction that would be made would 
be conducted on the principle of having 
a careful and considerate regard for the 
interests and feelings of those whose 
positions would be affected by the pro- 
posed changes. As long as these con- 
ditions were kept in view, he should be 
glad to carry into effect any scheme for 
retrenchment that the Committee might 
suggest. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had preceded him in Office (Sir 
John Pakington) had observed upon 
various points in his speech in a most 
courteous manner; but one or two mat- 
ters to which he had referred required 
some explanation. The right hon. 
Gentleman had found some little fault 
with the reductions in our forces pro- 
posed to be effected by the present 
Administration. The reductions in Ca- 
nada would not reduce the force below 
4,000, which was nearly one-fourth 
more than the number of troops main- 
tained there in 1853. The reductions 
in the eastern colonies would not be 
great, as the following figures would 
show :—In the Straits Settlements the 
number of troops proposed to be main- 
tained was 1,722, as against 1,609 for 
last year, and in China, which included 
Japan, 2,266, against 2,685 for last 
year. He had been particularly desi- 
rous of reducing the force in Hong 
Kong, in consequence of the unheal- 
thiness of the climate and the ex- 
pense of lodging the troops. The 
changes that had been effected in the 
force stationed at that place and at 
Galle would result in a considerable 
reduction of expenditure, and in an im- 
proved distribution of the troops. The 
question of the quartermasters was a 
very small one, only involving an expen- 
diture of a few hundreds of pounds, 
and really, amid the multifarious mat- 
ters to which he had had to direct his 
attention, he had not had time to look 
thoroughly into a question which, though 
small in itself yet, as an increase of 
the non-effective Vote, required some 
attention. He would, however take the 
matter into future consideration. Then 
he came to a more important matter— 
namely, who was to be the head of the 
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Arsenal. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to think that this question 
was one of principle, whereas in point 
of fact it was one which must be 
solved by laying down sound practical 
rules, and when solved it would require 
considerable judgment and good tem- 
per on the part of those in authority 
to carry into effect the determination 
that might be arrived at in respect 
to it. All he could say to the right 
hon. Gentleman was that the whole sub- 
ject of how far the management of that 
department was to be intrusted to the 
control department, and how far it was 
to be intrusted to the Director General 
of Ordnance, was one of the questions 
which the Committee would consider in 
the course of their inquiries, and as soon 
as he was aware of the result of those 
inquiries he would communicate it to the 
House. The finance control was one of 
the first questions the Committee would 
have to report upon ; that Report he had 
not yet received, but as soon as it came 
into his hands he would also make known 
its purport to the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made some remarks upon 
the hon. and gallant Member for Truro 
(Captain Vivian), which he thought 
were undeserved. The hon. and gallant 
Member had really worked very hard 
during the period he had been in the 
War Office, and he could say with per- 
fect sincerity that he had been very much 
indebted to him for the valuable services 
he had rendered him. His knowledge of 
military matters was very limited, and 
he had been greatly assisted in his la- 
bours by the suggestions which had been 
offered him by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. The retirement of Artillery and En- 
gineer officers was not as simple a matter 
as it appeared at first sight. Retirements 
from one branch of the service must be 
considered with relation to all the other 
branches. Only yesterday the case had 
been mentioned of what was called the 
supercession of officers on the English 
list by officers on the local Indian list, 
which was considered a grievance, be- 
cause it gave commands to younger men. 
His right hon. Friend found that the 
actuaries raised considerable difficulties 
with regard even to a scheme of partial 
retirement. More time, therefore, would 
obviously be requisite to mature any ge- 
neral scheme on the subject. The ques- 
tion, moreover, of the mode of retirement 
would necessitate an Act of Parliament, 
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of the introduction of which during the 
present Session notice had been already 
iven. Until it was ascertained, there- 
ore, how far such a measure was likely 
to prove acceptable to Parliament, it 
would be more judicious on his part ~ 
abstain from making any proposals o: 
his own, which a be aapentons on 
that Bill for being carried into effect. 
As to proposed changes in the cavalry, 
all he could say was, the endeavour had 
been to effect these in such a way as, 
while laying down principles of economy 
for the public benefit, to occasion as little 
inconvenience and injury to individuals 
as possible. His belief was that they 


had effected the proposed reductions in 
that spirit, and that when examined the 
changes would prove to be acceptable. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) 1,760 Native Indian Troops. 

(3.) £5,313,800, General Staff and Re- 
gimental Pay, Allowances, and Charges. 

(4.) £1,185,600, Commissariat Estab- 
lishment, Movement of Troops, &c. 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


CIVIL SERVICE PENSIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Locke Kine, Bill to remove 
doubts as to the qualification of persons holding 
Civil Service Pensions or receiving Superannua- 
tion Allowances to sit in Parliament, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Locke Kiyo and Mr. 
Russet, Gurney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 46.] 


MEDICAL OFFICERS SUPERANNUATION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Brapr, Bill to provide for 
Superannuation Allowances to Medical Officers of 
Poor Law Unions, and of Dispensary Districts of 
such Unions in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Brapy, Mr. Pim, and Mr. Trant Hamiuron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 48.] 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Loc, Bill to amend the 
Game Laws in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Locn, Sir Roperr Anstrutuer, and Mr. 
ParKER, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 47.] 


House adjourned at 
One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 12th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]— Ssrect Comurrer — Hypothec 


appointed. 
Pustic Buit—First Reading—Bankrupt Law 


Amendment (Ireland) * (30). 


LAW OF HYPOTHEC IN SCOTLAND, 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Eart or AIRLIE, in moving that 

a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
uire into the operation of the Law of 
thee in Scotland, said that, as many 
noble Lords were probably strangers to 
the law of hypothee as it obtained in 
Scotland, it would be necessary to enter 
into some explanation of its operation. 
In the first place, the Scotch law of hy- 
pothee was analogous to, though not pre- 
cisely identical with, the law of distress ° 
in England and Ireland—a law which 
ave to the landlord, if the tenant should 
e unable to pay his rent, the right to 
distrain upon his crops or furniture. In 
fact, it gave to the landlord the first 
claim upon either crops or furniture, and 
entitles him to receive his rent before 
any creditor could recover any portion of 
the debt owing to him. This was not 
altogether a new question. In the year 
1864 a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the subject, and in 1867, 
under the late Government, an Act was 
passed which was introduced by a noble 
and learned Lord who was then Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Chelmsford). That 
measure did to a certain extent remedy 
what was held to be a grievance. The 
omer of the Act, however, could hardly 
e said to have settled the question, for 
there had been in Scotland for some time 
a great deal of discussion upon the sub- 
ject. Last Session the hon. Member for 
orfarshire (Mr. Carnegie) introduced a 
Bill in the other House to abolish the 
right of hypotheec. His hon. Friend did 
not succeed in passing his measure, but 
he (the Earl of Airlie) understood that 
he had again this Session introduced a 
Bill with the same object. He would not 
now discuss the provisions of that Bill, 
which was not before the House, nor 
would he speak of what might or might 
not be the fate of that Bill. He only 
referred to it because he understood 
one of the most important stages of the 
Bill was fixed rather late, and as there 
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was a considerable pressure of Business 
in the other House, it might happen 
that the Bill might come up to their 
Lordships at so late a period of the 
Session that they could have no alter- 
native but either to reject it altogether, 
without discussion, or pass it without 
due consideration. He thought there- 
fore their Lordships would agree that it 
would be better to grant a Committee of 
Inquiry into this Act, so that they might 
be able to ascertain whether any further 
legislation upon the subject was re- 
quired; and, if so, what ought to be the 
scope and tendency of such legislation. 
It was argued by those who desired the 
abolition of the law of hypothec that 
there was no reason why the land- 
lord should have any priority of claim 
in the event of the bankruptcy of the 
tenant. It was said that this was unfair to 
the general creditors, and that it was in- 
jurious to the tenant himself, inasmuch 
as it induced a large number of occu- 
piers to compete for farms, and thus 
raised the rent. It was said that the 


law was pernicious to agriculture, be- 
cause, by its peculiar operation, it pre- 
vented the farmer from obtaining such 
facilities as he ought to have for pro- 


curing artificial foods and other things 
—indispensable to high farming. These 
shortly were the arguments which were 
used against the law of hypothec, and 
they were arguments which applied 
equally against the law of distress. Now, 
there was a great contrast between the 
great breadth of the principles which 
were laid down, and the very narrow 
and limited area in which it was pro- 
posed to apply them. The arguments 
which were urged, if good against hy- 
pothee in Scotland, were equally gree 
against the law of distress in England 
and Ireland. He did not mean to say 
that there might not be exceptional cir- 
cumstances which might justify excep- 
tional legislation, and if it could be 
shown that the condition of agriculture 
was more backward in Scotland than in 
England and Ireland, and that on the 
whole the occupiers of land, as a class, 
were less comfortable and happy, and 
that the position of the agricultural po- 
pulation was altogether less satisfactory, 
then indeed a case would be made out 
for dealing with the question in Scot- 
land, and leaving it alone in England 
and Ireland. It seemed to him that the 
burden of proof lay with those who de- 
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manded this exceptional legislation to 
show that such legislation was necess 
and expedient in Scotland as, judging b 
the mode in which they pet py 
ceed, they thought neither expedient nor 
necessary in England nor in Ireland. To 
compare for a moment what had been 
propased for Scotland with what had 
een proposed in the case of Ireland. 
They were told by people who were en- 
titled to be listened to at all events with 
attention and respect, that the land 
tenure question of Ireland was at the 
root of the Irish grievance. Now, in 
1866 a measure was brought forward by 
the Government of that day which dealt 
with the question of land tenure in Ire- 
land. It was introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman who was then, as he is 
now, Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. C. 
Fortescue), and he (the Earl of Airlie) 
referred to that measure because he be- 
lieved it was considered satisfactory even 
by the most ardent advocates of tenant- 
right. The measure failed, not so much 
on account of the opposition on the part 
of the tenant-right party, as on the part 
of those who advocated the side of the 
landowners. That measure dealt with 
the law of distress, and dealt with it in 
this manner—it abolished the presump- 
tion in favour of the law of distress, un- 
less there was an agreement in writing 
between the landlord and the tenant that 
the right of distress should be retained ; 
but the measure now asked for in the 
case of Scotland went beyond this. If 
the measure was carried by those who 
desired the abolition of the law of hy- 
pothec, the law would then over-ride 
any contract which might be made be- 
tween the landlord and tenant. He was 
not there to discuss the merits of the 
proposition, or whether it was right or 
wrong—all he wished to point out was 
this, that the proposition made in regard 
to Scotland went very far beyond—as 
far as, he believed, beyond any proposi- 
tion ever made even in the case of Ire- 
land. Now, no doubt there were differ- 
ences between the position of the land- 
lord in Scotland and the position of the 
landlord in England; but it did not ap- 
pear to him that the position of the 
Scotch landowner was so exceptionally 
favourable that he should be legislated 
for in such a way as to impair the secu- 
rity which he now had in reference to 
the holding of his land, and yet leave 
the English law untouched. In Eng- 
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land, as their Lordships were aware, it 
was the occupier of the land who payed 
the tithes and rates; he also paid the 

perty-tax, but he deducted the amount 
= the rent. On the other hand, there 
were charges upon the land and upon 
the landowner in Scotland which did 
not at all fall upon the land or land- 
owner in England—and, in point of fact, 
the case with regard to England was re- 
versed in Scotland. In Scotland the 
landlord was liable to payment of half 
the poor rate. He was also liable for 
the whole of the county rates; and, in 
addition to this, he was liable for the 
whole burden of the maintenance of the 
Established Church. Beyond all this, 
in Scotland the landowner was —_ 
with building and repairs of schools. He 
was also liable for half the amount of 
the schoolmaster’s salary, and for the 
building repairs of the house of the 
clergy, and for the building and repairs 
of the churches ; whereas in England 
the church rate had been abolished. 
Now, in Scotland, for all these charges 
the landowner was liable, whether he 
received one penny of his rent or not ; 
and he thought it would be a very pro- 


per subject for a Committee to inquire 


into, whether, supposing the Legislature 
should think fit to abolish the security 
which the landlord now had for the 
payment of his rent in the case of a 
bankrupt tenant, he should be left still 
subject to all these charges. There was 
another point. Supposing the law of 
distress to be abolished, how would that 
affect those who held what in Scotland 
were called heritable bonds, and in 
England first mortgages on landed es- 
tates? At present the security of the 
holder of the mortgage was as perfect 
as it could be; but his security for his 
interest could not be better than the 
security of the landlord for his rent. If 
the landlord agreed to pay the interest, 
the mortgagee stepped into the shoes of 
the landowner, and sequestrated the 
rent; and if the tenant failed it was 
clear that for so much of the interest his 
security was less than it was before. It 
was all very well to say that the mort- 
gagee could foreclose, or require his 
principal to be paid. So he might, no 
doubt ; but, in the first place, men who 
invested their money in mortgages on 
land generally did not want to be paid. 
What they wanted was to secure an easy 
investment of their money. If you di- 
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minish the security for the rent, it was 
clear that you depreciated the value of 
the land; and if that was so—if the 
value of the security was depreciated— 
one of two things would happen—either 
a larger margin would be required, or 
the rate of interest would be raised ; and 
probably both would happen. But every 
one knew that the larger part of the im- 
provements made on landed estates were 
made with borrowed money, for very 
few landlords could make them out 
of their incomes. But he would leave 
this matter to the attention of those 
Gentlemen who said that the law of 
hypothee stood in the way of the im- 
provement of the land, and would ask 
them to consider whether, if they dimi- 
nish the security, and supposing the 
security to be unpaid, that would not 
have the effect of diminishing the land- 
owners’ power of raising money, and 
thereby prevent or stand in the way of 
improving the land? Then it was said 
that the landowner ought to take care 
to get tenants with plenty of capital, and 
then there would be no doubt as to his 
rent. In general, owners of land were 
anxious to get tenants with capital, and 
for certain descriptions of farms there 
was no difficulty in getting tenants with 
abundance of capital. There was no 
difficulty in getting tenants with capital 
for farms which were of good soil and 
which were favourably situated as re- 
gards climate. There was no difficulty 
in getting tenants with capital for 
large grazings ; but there was a large 
amount of land in Scotland which lay on 
the verge between the pasture land and 
the arable country, and was formed into 
small farms of not very good land, with 
a not very favourable climate. Those 
farms were occupied for the most part 
by men of an industrious and deserving 
class, who were, in the first instance, 
generally without any capital; and it 
was impossible for them on entering 
their farms to pay their rent in advance, 
or even to pay it within a short time 
afterwards. He knew cases where 
many of these men had risen from being 
shepherds, ploughmen, or agricultural 
labourers, but who were now in the occu- 
pete of very good farms, with very fine 
and indeed ; but he did not believe that 
those men would ever have had the’ 
opportunity if it had not been that the 
landlord was enabled to give them credit 
for the rent they had to pay at first. For 
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his own part, he saw no great cause for 
fear with regard to the landowner. He 
thought he would be able to secure his 
rent. They were in the possession of 
property for which the demand was great, 
and continually increasing, and they 
were in a position to make their own 
terms ; but he did fear that, if this law 
of hypothee was abolished uncondition- 
ally, it would place a very great hardship 
on a very deserving and industrious class 
of men. What would be the consequence 
in the case of those farms of very mo- 
derate fertility and bad climate to which 
he had alluded ? He believed that, if 
they took into account the expense of 
repairs, the landowner did not derive 
much more profit from them than he 
would have if they were in grass, in a 
state of nature ; but, so long as his rent 
was paid, he preferred that these men 
should hold them. But if they imported 
into the contract the element of uncer- 
tainty, and made it very doubtful whether 
he would be sure of receiving his rents 
or not, what he would naturally do 
would be this—He would consolidate 
those farms, throw them into large graz- 
ings, and either stock them himself or 
let them to men of capital who would be 
able to pay rent. That was a chan 

which could not be gone through with. 
out creating great hardship and suffering 
to those who might occupy those farms. 
He had seen in one of the local papers 
an account of a meeting held by mem- 
bers of the Rossshire Farmers’ Club, 
which was largely attended by tenant 
farmers, who agreed unanimously to 
petition against the abolition of the pre- 
sent law of hypothee. If your Lord- 
ships would grant this Committee, he 
hoped they would be able to begin work 
soon after Easter, and he trusted that in 
a reasonable space of time they would 
place before their Lordships such infor- 
mation as would enable them to come to 
a right conclusion upon the question. 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the law of Hypo- 
thee in Scotland.—( The Earl of Airlie.) 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he had 
listened with great interest to the very 
able and clear statement of his noble 
Friend, who, he thought, had put the 
whole question before the House in a 
very clear manner. He thought it very 
desirable that this matter should be in- 
vestigated by a Committee of that House. 


The Earl of Airlie. 


{LORDS} 
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He entirely agreed with the general 
principle laid down by his noble Friend, 
that this question could not be considered 
only in reference to Scotland ; he thought 
the Committee should consider the rela- 
tion in which the law of hypothec in 
Scotland stood to the law of distress in 
England and Ireland, and to the exist- 
ence of similar provisions—he was told 
there were such provisions—for the se- 
curity of the landowner in other countries 
of Europe. It would be most satisfac- 
tory, having regard to the general prin- 
ciple of jurisprudence, and it would be 
found convenient for the Committee to 
inquire into the rights of the owners of 
the soil in this country and in Europe 
generally. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment, he fully concurred in the Motion. 

Lorp CAIRNS asked, what would be 
the form of reference, so as to enable the 
Committee to include an inquiry into 
laws with regard to other countries, and 
to all parts of the United Kingdom as 
well as to Scotland ? 3 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, the Mo- 
tion referred only to the law of hypo- 
thec; but he apprehended it would be 
quite competent for the Committee to 
inquire into the relation of that law to 
similar laws in other places. 

Tue Eart or SELKIRK was under- 
stood to approve of the appointment of a 
Committee, but desired to point out that 
the Act of 1867 had been so short a time 
in operation that its effect could scarcely 
be ascertained at present. 


Motion agreed to. 


And, on Thursday, 18th March, the Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee :— 
. Privy Seal L. Saltoun 
. Doncaster . Wharncliffe 
. Airlie . Rossie 
. Graham . Panmure 
. Grey . Abinger 
. Minto . Portman 
. Morley . Clandeboye 
. Camperdown . Colonsay 


BANKRUPT LAW AMENDMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the law of Bankruptcy in Ire- 
land—Was presented by The Marquess of Cuay- 
RICARDE ; read 1*. (No. 30.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 12th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.}—Surrty—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [March 11] reported. 

Pusuic Bixs— Ordered—First Reading—Mu- 
tiny *; Seeds Adulteration * [49]. 

Second Reading—Stannaries * [24]. 

Committee — Report — Consolidated Fund 
(£8,406,272 138, 4d.)* 





SCOTLAND—FAGGOT VOTING IN 
PEEBLESSHIRE.—QUESTION, 


Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE pre- 
sented a Petition from certain Electors 
of the Counties of Peebles and Selkirk, 
complaining that, at the last General 
Election, upwards of fifty of the voters 
had a qualification of an ‘‘illusory cha- 
racter ;” that arrangements were being 
made for largely increasing the same 
description of votes; and praying the 
House to afford a remedy. He begged 


to move that the Petition be read by the 
Clerk at the Table. 

Petition read. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
that the 50th clause of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, passed last Session, stated 


that no Return of a Member to Parlia- 
ment should be questioned except in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of that Act. 
He would therefore beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair, Whether it 
is competent for any hon. Member to 
present such a Petition; the time for 
presenting Election Petitions being li- 
mited by the 50th section of the Corrupt 
Practices Act of last Session? He wished 
therefore to know whether the Petition- 
ers were not precluded by that Act from 
presenting this Petition ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I understand it, 
the Petition is not one questioning the 
return of a Member. It merely sets 
forth a grievance which the Petitioners 
think requires the consideration of the 
House. 


IRELAND—MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CLURE said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
introduce a measure to extend the Muni- 
cipal Franchise in cities and towns in 
Ireland to the same classes who by the 
Act of last year are entitled to claim the 
Parliamentary Franchise ? 


VOL. CXCIY. [ruimp sens. ] 
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Mrz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that he agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the municipal franchise in 
Ireland was in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion and required consideration, which it 
would receive at the hands of the Go- 
vernment. He was not able however 
to undertake to legislate on the subject 
at present. 


INDIA—THE BANK OF BOMBAY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NICOL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
When the Report of the Commission on 
the Bank of Bombay is likely to be made 
public ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF, in reply, said, 
that the Bombay Bank Commission was 
issued by and had reported to the Go- 
vernment of India. The Report had not 
yet been received from India, and he 
could not therefore give a categorical 
answer to the Question, but his hon. 
Friend might be assured that there 
would be no unnecessary delay. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CROSS said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, When the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill will be brought in and placed 
in the hands of Members? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he regretted that the Bill was not now 
in the hands of Members; it would be, 
however, in a very few days. He might 
state that no small part of the labour of 
the draftsman had been owing to his 
endeavours to shorten it. 


THE INMAN MAIL SERVICE CONTRACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRAVES said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether a Contract with Mr. Inman for 
a Service from Queenstown to New York, 
on Friday instead of Thursday, on terms 
in other respects identical with those of 
the Contract now before the House, has 
been sanctioned by the present Board of 
Treasury; and, whether Mr. Inman, in 
agreeing to the change of day which 
was proposed to him by the Govern- 
ment, did not stipulate that all the other 
conditions of his Contract made with 
Her Majesty’s Government should be 
maintained ? 


2Q 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that to the first part of the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman he must 
reply in the negative. The matter stood 
thus—On the 9th of December last a 
Treasury Minute was made by the late 
Government, sanctioning the contract 
with Mr. Inman for carrying the mails 
from Liverpool to New York for a cer- 
tain sum. That contract had been exe- 
cuted by the Postmaster General of the 
late Government, the Duke of Montrose, 
on the 11th of December. That con- 
tract, so far as the present Government 
were concerned, was still in force, and 
remained uncancelled, awaiting the plea- 
sure of the House of Commons whether 
it was to become valid or not. A nego- 
tiation had been entered into between 
the Government and Mr. Inman that, in 
ease it should be the pleasure of Parlia- 
ment the contract should stand, Mr. 
Inman should conyey the mails on a 
different day, the contract in other 
respects remaining the same. But that 
contract had not been entered into by 
the present Government. The only con- 
tract entered into therefore was the 
contract between the Duke of Montrose 
and Mr. Inman, and that, as he had 
said, still waited the pleasure of Parlia- 
ment. It was quite true that Mr. Inman, 
in agreeing to a change of day, had 
stipulated that the terms of the contract 
should in other respects remain the 
same, and if it should be the pleasure of 
the House that the terms of the contract 
between Mr. Inman and the late Govern- 
ment should be accepted, then the pre- 
sent Government would be ready to exe- 
cute the contract on the same terms in 
all other respects. 


SCOTLAND—QUEEN’S REMEMBRANCER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MILLER said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to fill up the office of Queen’s Re- 
membrancer in Scotland, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Henderson ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in reply, 
that the office of Queen’s Remembrancer 
in Scotland was of very considerable 
importance, as in him was vested the 

ower of auditing accounts and control- 
ing expenditure. He could not, there- 
fore, give his hon. Friend to understand 
that no provision would be made for the 


Mr. Graves 


{COMMONS} 
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performance of these duties. It was 
only yesterday that the account of Mr. 
Henderson’s death had been received, 
and there had been no time for consider- 
ing what alterations might be made in 
the present arrangements. 


SCOTLAND—ASSESSMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAUFURD said, he wished to 
ask the Lord Advocate, Whether it be 
his intention to bring in any measure 
during the present Session to repeal the 
37th section of the Scotch Poor Law 
Act, 8 & 9 Vic. c. 83, and to provide 
that all assessments in Scotland shall be 
made on the gross rental; and, if so, 
how soon he will introduce the Bill ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, in 
reply, that it was his intention to propose 
a measure of the description alluded, to 
by his hon. and learned Friend, and he 
would probably be ready to introduce it 
shortly after the Easter Recess. 


POST OFFICE—LIFE ASSURANCES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WELLS said, he would beg to 
ask the Postmaster General, Whether it 
is his intention to bring in a Bill for 
authorizing the grant of Assurances on 
Life as low as five pounds? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that a Bill was prepared, 
and would be shortly brought in either 
by his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or himself, which 
would, if passed, enable the Post Office 
to grant assurances on life for five 
pounds. ‘ 


POSTAL—POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. STAPLETON said, he would 
beg to ask the Postmaster General, 
Whether he will be prepared at the com- 
mencement of the financial year to re- 
duce the postage on newspapers, so as 
materially to facilitate their circulation 
in the rural districts ? 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON 
in reply, said, he had not the power, 
even with the consent of the Treasury, 
under the present Act of Parliament, to 
authorize the transmission of anything 
by post unlesscharged 1d. The subject, 
however, had been under consideration, 
and when the hon. Member for Liverpool 
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sk Graves) should bring forward his 

otion, he believed next week, he should 
be in a position to state whether the 
Government would be prepared to bring 
in a Bill to enable the ‘ost Office to 

‘transmit newspapers, and, perhaps, under 
certain circumstances, other printed mat- 
ter for a less charge than 1d. 


| 





SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question 
“That Mr. Speaker do now 
Chair.” 


| 
roposed, | 
Sate the | 


EDUCATION IN LARGE TOWNS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MELLY:* I rise, Sir, to call 
the attention of the House to the num- 
bers of young children in our large towns 
who are growing up without any educa- 
tion, unaffected either by the educational 
clauses of the Factories Act, or by vo- 
luntary efforts, and to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into, and, if pos- 
sible, suggest a remedy for, this serious 
state of matters. The great courtesy I 
received at the hands of the House last 
Session, on the two or three occasions on 
which I ventured to address the House 
on matters nearly touching the welfare 
of the industrial classes, has emboldened 
me to ask its attention to this subject, 
in which, both as a Liverpool magistrate 
and as a representative of one of our 
most populous industrial communities, 
I feel a very deep interest. I am well | 
aware that, as this debate will show, 
many hon. Members would more ably 
have commenced this discussion, but I 
gather courage from the knowledge that 
this is no party Motion. Every hon. 
Member in this House has equally at 
heart the education of every child in 
this kingdom, and the time has not yet 
arrived at which any section of this 
House, pinning its faith to some parti- 
cular measure, will assert that, by that 
means alone, can this desirable end be 
attained. I am met by an Amendment, 
which will be moved by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), 
declaring that it is inexpedient to grant | 
the proposed Committee, because the in- | 
formation necessary for the framing of a 
comprehensive measure of national edu- 
cation is already in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I do not know 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
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support the hon. Member for Brighton 
in that statement; but the information 
in question is certainly not upon the 
table of the House, nor do I know where 
it can be obtained. There have been 
countless blue books, and two Lange. 
inquiries into the state of primary edu- 
cation in this country. The Royal Com- 
mission of 1861 inquired into the gene- 
ral state of primary education ; and the 
Select Committee, presided over by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, which reported in 
July, 1861, dealt with the condition of 
destitute and neglected children. But, 
out of the fourteen largest provincial 
towns, the educational state of Bradford, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and Merthyr Tydvil 
are the only ones reported upon by the 
Royal Commission of 1861, and in its 
Report there are no figures and no in- 
formation whatever as regards the three 
great provincial cities to which I propose 
to call the attention of the House. Again, 
the Select Committee on Destitute and 
Neglected Children reported only on the 
ragged and industrial schools of London 
and Bristol, and gave no information 
whatever on the points I desire to raise. 
The Committee said in their Report— 

“There still remains a residue to be dealt with» 
though of its numbers the Committee have no 
evidence.” . 

And it is on this question of their num- 
bers I wish for information. Again the 
Committee reported— 

‘*For children who have acquired criminal or 
vagrant habits provision is made by the Industrial 
Schools Bill. ntil that measure has been tried, 
no other provision, at the expense of the State, 
should be made for this class.” 

Eight years having passed away since 
that decision was arrived at, information 
on that point is now required. What 
has been the result of the extension of 
the Factories and Workshops Acts? How 
has the Industrial Schools Act answered ? 
At what cost are these schools carried on ? 
We have been told that Her Majesty’s 
Government are unable this year to deal 
with the great question of primary edu- 
cation, and that they will confine them- 
selves to the passing, if it be possible, of 
the Endowed Schools Bill. That being 
so, inquiry might be very wisely and 
legitimately made by this House into the 
number of children at school in the great 
provincial cities, the cost of their educa- 
tion, and the kind of education they are 
receiving, also as to the action of the 


Industrial Schools Act, the effect of the 
2Q2 


Large Towns. 
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extension of the educational clauses of 
the Factory Act to those large towns, 
and more especially the operation of the 
new legislation called the Workshops 
Act. These are matters on which it would 
be well that information should be laid 
on the table of the House. Some years 
ago, in a speech delivered at Halifax, my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
(Afr. Bruce), whose views we can have 
no reason to believe have been modi- 
fied by the high position he now holds, 
said— 

“ Any system worthy of being called national 
must be one capable, if not immediately, yet sooner 
or later, of grappling with the whole difficulties 
of national education—there must be no class un- 
provided for.” 


IT hold—and I am supported by many 
hon. Members in holding—that, if you 
will insist upon having—as you must in- 
sist upon having—a scheme of national 
education capable of grappling with every 
class of children, you will have to adopt 


a system of compulsory attendance and 
free municipal schools; but neither the 
Government nor the House, much less 
the country, will be prepared to adopt a | 
measure of so drastic and novel a cha- 
racter, unless they are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the facts and figures will 





justify so extreme a course. We may 
have, in the first instance, to adopt an 
experimental plan, and we may have to 
deal in this novel manner with four or 
six or eight of the largest cities, before 
such a measure of education for the 
whole country can be proposed with any 
prospect of success. I may be asked, 
‘* Why have you not included the rural 
districts in your Motion; because the 
state of education in the rural districts 
3 as deplorable as it is in the large 
cities ?”’ It may be so, and it may not 
be so; but the ignorance in rural dis- 





tricts, serious as it may be, does not | po 
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bered by the destitution, misery, and 
irreligion of the thousands which sur- 
round them. The relations between em- 
ployer and employed have become im- 
personal; we hardly know the numbers 
of the people we employ, and we deal 
with them not as units but in hundreds 
—as hands not men. The ever-widening 
gulf between rich and poor, who have 
ceased even to live near one another, so 
that whole districts exist in each of our 
great cities in which, if not the most 
respectable, the wealthiest, ratepayers 
are the pawnbroker at one corner, who 
takes the drunkard’s clothes in pledge, 
and the gin-palace keeper at the other, 
who sells half-penny worths of gin to 
little children whose heads can hardly 
reach to his counter — the existence of 
organized and recognized professors of 
crime, and the professional mendicancy 
which is so largely encouraged by the 
many stupid people who give money in- 
discriminately in the streets — all these 
conditions of life in great cities consti- 
tute the almost insoluble problem with 
which we have to deal. 

In support of the Motion I shall con- 
fine myself to large cities, and in speak- 
ing of the educational destitution of 
large towns I shall select the three prin- 
cipal cities of the Empire — Liverpool, 
our first seaport — Manchester, the me- 
tropolis of the cotton manufacture—and 
Birmingham, the centre of the hardware 
trade, which contain an aggregate popu- 
lation of 1,219,807. This is no invidious 
selection. There are no three cities which 
by voluntary effort, by sanitary legisla- 
tion, by municipal action, and by private 
charity, have so distinguished themselves. 
The municipality of Liverpool has sub- 
scribed no less than £7,500 during the 
last seven years to the reformatory move- 
ment, and gives 1s. a week to the sup- 
rt of each inmate of the local indus- 


bring with it the drunkenness, the pau- | trial schools. By the liberality of private 
perism, the misery, the crime, and the | individuals, Liverpool maintained 626 
excessive rates of which it is at once the | children in her five reformatories, 950 
cause and the effect in our large cities. | in her nine certificated industrial schools, 
I will not take up the time of the House | and 2,672 in her orphanages. Manches- 
by describing how, in our great cities, | ter has ever taken the lead in all educa- 
300,000 or 500,000 persons are brought | tional, as in all political matters; her 
together, within an area of from five to Education Aid Society has sent thousands 
eight square miles, subject to conditions | of children to school during the last five 
for which our modern legislation has | years, and, had it been left to Manches- 
not provided. The parochial system | ter by a wise legislature to deal with the 
has Tooien down; ministers of all re- | educational condition of her people, she 
ligious denominations are completely | would long ago have solved the problem 
overwhelmed with work and outnum- | for herself. The municipality of Bir- 


Mr. Melly \ 
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mingham stands alone in having estab- 
lished and maintained an industrial 
school; and her Education Aid Society, 

resided over by the hon. Member for 

irmingham (Mr. Dixon), who will second 
this Motion, has sent many hundreds of 
children to school during the last three 
or four years. If the condition of things 
I am about to show, exists in these cities 
which have done so much, what must be 
the condition of those other large towns 
which are behind-hand in the race of 
private benevolence, public action, and 
voluntary effort? It has been humour- 
ously said that there is nothing so delu- 
sive as statistics, except facts; but, until 
the statistics asked for are placed on the 
table of the House, we must take the 
most reliable figures we can obtain : this 
at least I can say, I have selected them 
honestly from the best sources, and I 
will use them fairly. One word to my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary : 
I ein that when the Census of 1871 is 
taken we may at last obtain correct edu- 
cational statistics. They were only par- 
tially given by the Registrar General in 
1851 ; they were entirely omitted in 1861; 
may we not hope that in 1871 an end 


may be put to the discussions which take 
place about the correctness of educational 
statistics, by provision being made for a 
complete educational survey of the coun- 


try? I deal with Liverpool first. Some 
time ago a few gentlemen, of both parties 
and of different religious denominations, 
met together with a view of taking mea- 
sures to inquire into the educational state 
of the borough. They made a fair selec- 
tion of three streets in each of the sixteen 
wards ; they visited every house in those 
forty-eight streets, and they found, ex- 
cluding infants, 5,890 children at school, 
and 6,448 not at school and not at work. 
From the Returns of the Registrar Ge- 
neral there are 98,256 children of school 
age, that is between the of three 
and thirteen, in Liverpool. € propor- 
tions arrived at by visiting three streets 
in each ward would, if extended to the 
whole borough, give 46,925 children at 
school, and 51,331 not at school. They 
not only visited the streets, but they 
visited every school, down to schools 
containing twenty or thirty children, and 
they found 45,677 children at school; a 
result amply confirming the conclusion 
drawn from their previous calculation. 
Public spirit in Liverpool is stron 

enough. There is no want of schoo 
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accommodation ; the disease lies deeper 
than this, and some more efficacious 
remedy must be devised. There are 
15,991 vacant places in our existing 
schools, of which no fewer than 10,000 
are in the schools intended for the work- 
ing classes. Religious differences cannot 
be pleaded, for there is room for 6,000 
in Protestant schools, and for 3,000 
young Roman Catholics. Poverty cannot 
be urged; for without reckoning ragged 
day and evening schools there are 1,500 
vacancies in the free schools. There is 
no juvenile labour, no employment for 
children under thirteen, in the town of 
Liverpool; the Factory Act, therefore, 
can have no operation; yet there are 
from 40,000 to 50,000 children of school 
age who are not at school. As a Liver- 
pool magistrate, I assert that there are 
from 25,000 to 30,000 children in the 
streets of Liverpool who are learning 
nothing, if they be not learning habits 
of vagrancy, mendicancy, and crime. 
The chief constable of Liverpool has 
courteously undertaken to look into the 
subject a little closely. On a certain 
day, when the schools of Liverpool were 
open, and between half-past ten and 
half-past eleven in the forenoon, police 
officers were specially told off to count 
the number of children apparently under 
fifteen years of age who were “ at large’’ 
in twelve streets and at twelve junctions, 
omitting all boys who had the appear- 
ance of going about their business, and 
all girls who had children in their charge. 
The police counted no fewer than 1,906 
little girls and 2,692 little boys. On 
another day the police counted the chil- 
dren who were—the House will observe 
the bitter irony of the term—“ at large” 
around the warehouses where sugar and 
fruit were being taken in, and along the 
line of docks where ships were being dis- 
charged — parts of the town in which 
such children had no business to be— 
and the number counted was 713—514 
boys and 172 girls. Again the police 
counted the number of little children 
who were selling fusees in the streets at 
night, and there were 288 at six o’clock, 
and at eleven o’clock 127, of whom forty 
were little girls. I now come to the case 
of Manchester. The Manchester Educa- 
tion Aid Society has not confined itself 
to sending children to school, but it has 
collected some statistics to which refer- 
ence may perhaps be made by the hon. 
Members for Manchester. The results 
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arrived at, however, are these—there are | perintendent of the State declared that 


in Manchester, as appears from the Re- 
turns of the Registrar General, 75,667 
children of school age, of whom less than 
half are at school and less than a quarter 
at work, and there cannot be less than 
from 20,000 to 25,000 who are living 
the life of the streets. In Birmingham 
a canvass has been made of 52,578 chil- 
dren, of whom 37,112 were found to be 
of school age. There appeared to be 
fewer at work in Birmingham than there 
are in Manchester; and, of the 77,687 
children the Registrar General reports 
existing in Birmingham of school age, 
no fewer than 18,000 or 20,000 are un- 
accounted for, and are no doubt re- 
ceiving their education in the streets. 
To sum up, then, in the three towns 
94,502 children have been visited ; 25,002 
were found at school, 29,128 were neither 
at school nor at work, and 12,661 were 
at work, making 66,791 of the school 
age accounted for. If calculations be 


based on these figures, the experience | 


of this actual canvass gives this general 
result. The Registrar General puts the 





number of children of school age in| 


these three towns at 251,710. 
only 56,261 are receiving education in 
schools recognized by the House of Com- 
mons and to which grants are made ; not 
more than 125,000 can be put down as 
attending any school whatever; not more 


than 55,000 are at work; and there are | 


no fewer than from 65,000 to 75,000 
children in these three towns — and we 
have no reason to believe that they are, 
in proportion to their population, any 
worse than all other large towns—who 
are growing up unaffected either by the 
educational clauses of the Factories Act, 
the Industrial Schools Act, or by volun- 
tary effort. This is the result we have 
arrived at by our laissez faire policy of 
leaving everything to be done by volun- 
tary effort, and our want of courage in 
dealing with the sectarian differences 
which have so long retarded educational 
progress. The time has come to put out 
the strong hand of the law to teach and, 
thus to, save this vast number of chil- 
dren. There is nothing exceptional in 
this state of things if we compare it 


Of these | 





there were 75,000 children within the 
city of New York who either attended 
no school or whose means of instruction 
were limited to the briefest possible pe- 
riod. Granting their system of enrol- 
ment to be perfect, we find that last 
year 222,526 children enrolled gave an 
average attendance of only 91,984. The 
superintendent sums up his Report in 
these words—‘‘I will not ask, looking 
to these vast numbers, What shall we 
do with them? But I will ask, What 
will they do with us?” I am sorry to 
take up the time of the House with so 
many statistics; but I must attempt to 
answer this question — What are they 
doing with us? I turn to a table show- 
ing the increase of crime and the de- 
crease of education in the three towns I 
have named. As we have sown so we 
are reaping. There is no question which 
is being so much pressed on our atten- 
tion as that of the excessive increase of 
local rates. It is pauperism, the child 
of drunkenness, which again is the child 
of ignorance, which is causing this vast 
cry against our heavy local taxation. The 
Home Secretary, the other day, in an- 
swer to a Deputation on the question of 
the increase of crime, said he did not 
believe there was any great increase of 
the blacker descriptions and the darker 
sorts of crime; but the Home Secretary 
did not and could not say that there is 
no increase in the large centres of popu- 
lation of petty larceny, drunkenness, and 
of those smaller descriptions of crime 
which bring so many persons for the 
first time under the supervision of the 
police. In the year 1861 the apprehen- 
sions in the three towns of Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Manchester, were 
31,193, and in 1868 they were 52,098, 
and, whereas in 1861 the number of 
children apprehended was 1,749, in 1868 
it was 3,720. A noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), for whom we 
all entertain the highest respect, and 
whose words, when he sat in this House, 
were listened to with deep attention, 
stated the other evening that he did not 
believe there was so close connection as 
was believed between the increase of 


with what exists in other parts of the | crime and the diminution of education ; 
world. The State of New York sub-| but the figures which I am about to 
scribes £1,000,000 sterling, or one-fifth | read by no means confirm the theory of 
of its entire taxation, to educational pur-|the noble Marquess. In 1861, in the 
poses, to a complete system of State free | three towns, there were apprehended 
schools ; and yet two years ago the su-| 1,244 persons who could read and write 
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well, and 11,626 who could not read and 
write at all; and in 1868 the number 
who could read and write was diminished 
to 1,022, and the number who could not 
was increased to 20,082. The vast in- 
crease in the amount of local rates is 
thus easily accounted for. The total cost 
of the police force and gaols of Liver- 

1, Manchester, and Birmingham, has 
reached the frightful sum of £215,680, 
or ls. 3d. in the pound on the rateable 
value of the property in the three cities. 
In the streets of those cities there are 
75,000 children — were they in free 
schools they would cost £70,000 per 
annum. If these cities spent £50,000 a 
year out of the rates, supplemented by 
the ordinary Privy Council Grant, the 
expenditure would require a rate of only 
34d. or 4d. in the pound. A sacred pro- 
verb reads thus: ‘There is that which 
scattereth and yet increaseth;’’ this would 
be the sort of expenditure which, even 
whilst it scattered, would first economize 
and then increase the wealth of the com- 
munity. 

I have done what I promised in bring- 
ing under the notice of the House the 
number of children in our large cities 
who grow up in the streets, the ante- 
rooms of our gaols, and the nurseries 
which fill our reformatories and indus- 
trial schools. Now I come to the more 
difficult question—‘‘ How are we to deal 
with these children?” I maintain we 
cannot deal with them through the Fac- 
tory Act, however widely we may extend 
its oe because they are not at 
work, and therefore do not come under 
its action. In Liverpool there are no 
children under the Factory Act, and but 
very few under the Workshops Act. In 
Birmingham, out of 37,000 children, only 
6,237 were found at work; and, of the 
18,380 children who can neither read nor 
write, only 2,981 would be affected by 
the Factory Act, even if it extended to 
every workshop or every errand-boy. 
Another visitation showed that, of 14,986 
children who were visited, 1,542 were at 
work as errand-boys and nurse-girls, 
leaving 13,400 or 90 per cent untouched 
by the Factory or the Workshops Acts. 
But the Factory Act was never intended 
by this House to educate these children. 
It is a sanatory law, which the good 
sense and patriotism of right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite forced upon us, 
not as a measure calculated to educate 
children, but to preserve their health 
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jand strength ; to protect them from the 
grasping parents who might wish to sell 
their young lives by forcing them to 
work at an immature age. It was never 
intended to be the means, and it is quite 
a new idea to look to these labour Acts 
as educational agencies; no doubt it is 
very convenient to convert the great 
/manufacturers and employers of labour 
‘into a school police; but it cuts both 
‘ways, as in large towns, where juvenile 
|labour is very plentiful, half-timers are 
| being gradually dismissed from employ- 
|ment to avoid the restrictions and in- 
| terference of these Acts. According to 
| the latest Returns furnished to me tive 
are only 87,000 at the outside in all 
England — there were only 67,000 in 
1861 — who come under the provisions 
of the Factory and Workshops Acts. 
Other Members will no doubt state that, 
under the Factory Act, children are re- 
ceiving a very insufficient teaching, and 
| that even these children are being neg- 
lected in an educational sense. The Fac- 
tory Acts, looked upon as Acts to pro- 
mote education, are defective in the ex- 
treme, and the House may rest assured 
it is not through their operation that 
we shall effect the object. Nor yet by 
the Industrial Schools Act. There are 
eighty certified industrial schools in Great 
Britain, and they contained on the 31st 
December last 5,465 children. They al- 
ready cost the Treasury £68,000 a year 
They are simply charity boarding sclieels 
at £18 a head per annum; and no com- 
munity can afford by such agencies to 
educate 10 or 20,000 children. On finan- 
cial grounds, and on grounds of political 
economy alike, I maintain that industrial 
schools must be looked upon simply as 
pring, and palliative measures, as 
excellent private charities, but to which 
a State contribution is hardly to be de- 
fended; and at the proper time I shall 
be ready to argue, that, in contributing 
such a sum as £68,000 per annum for 
the education, clothing, and maintenance 
of 5,465 pauper and neglected children, 
the State is overstepping the bounds of 
its duty to the honest and industrious 
taxpayer. These schools are utterly in- 
defensible as a primary means of edu- 
cation. No town, no nation can afford 
to place in such schools every child whom 
they cannot educate by other means. 
Further, those institutions must have a 
most immoral effect on the honest and 
industrious poor, who see the children 
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of the intemperate and improvident thus 
handsomely provided for. I have re- 
ceived letters on this point from the 
stipendiary magistrates of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham—they are 
all to the same effect. They say that 
the Industrial Schools Acts, though ab- 
solutely ee at present, are most 
extravagant in their operation, and that 
nominations to these schools are already 
sought for their children by the poor, 
as if they were the objects of honour- 
able competition, and not a disgraceful 
sentence to a pauper prison of children 
whose parents had failed to do their 
duty. That is the condition to which 
we are reducing our people by blinking 
the great difficulty of dealing with the 
children in our large cities by legisla- 
tion of an honest and fearless character. 
It is to the workhouse and not to the 
industrial schools that really neglected 
and destitute children and orphans should 
be sent. We ought not to have two such 
systems at work. Education should be 
kept entirely separate from lodging, 
maintenance, and clothing. The State 
can wisely and safely give the one ; but 
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more, I will not say than is needed, but than is 
used. In the day schools not 58 per cent of the 
space provided for children is occupied by them. 
In other words, the schools are nearly half 
empty.” 
Mr. J. G. Fitch, British and Foreign 
School Inspector, Yorkshire, reports— 
“The figures for the year just ended give 
24,174 children in space for 30,391, or 79°5 per 
cent. The number of scholars in average at- 
tendance, however, amounts to less than half of 
the number for whom there is school-room ac. 
commodation ; a fact well deserving the attention 
of those who think that the great problem of 
public education is to be solved by the simple 
process of providing good schools in sufficient 
numbers.” 
And I might indefinitely multiply this 
evidence. Neither can the problem be 
solved by simply establishing free schools. 
The experience of the Education Aid So- 
cieties of Manchester and Birmingham 
is conclusive on this point; they have 
tried the experiment of free schools by 
giving thousands of free tickets which 
were never used. The Manchester So- 
ciety has issued 35,000 tickets for school, 
and every case has been carefully inves- 
tigated. It shows the apathy and in- 
difference of many parents to education, 
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to give the other, except through the | that in one year 9,000 of these school 


legal action of the Poor Law, is to pau- 
perize the community. It will be sai 
the industrial schools are necessary be- 
cause workhouse schools are inefficient, 
and their inmates imbibe a taint of pau- 

erism from which they never get free. 

hen let us make our workhouse schools 
better; but, on any large scale, to extend 
this new system would be alike extra- 
vagant and impolitic. We cannot effect, 
then, our object by the extension of the 
Factory or Industrial School Acts, so 
neither can we attain it by the Bill of 
the Home Secretary and the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, compelling the 
erection of rated schools. That is a great 
step in the right direction, and oo 
that a Bill of that character, based upon 
those principles, but supplemented by 
the principle of compulsory attendance, 


‘| 





orders were not used, although the fees 
in some cases were partially and in 
others entirely paid. The first year 74 
per cent of the school orders were used ; 
the second year, 54 per cent; the third 
year, 45 per cent; the fourth year, 37 
per cent; and the fifth year, when the 
operations of the society were restricted 
for want of funds, 60 per cent. Ata 
cost of £7,500 the society has sent some 
4,000 children to school during the last 
five years, but they have only raised the 
average attendance at the public schools 
of Manchester by 2,387, thus showing 
that in many cases they were paying for 
those who had previously paid for them- 
selves. The experience of the Birming- 
ham Society is similar. It has not limited 
its sphere of usefulness to the careful 
collection of such statistics as those I 


will be introduced, and to such a Bill| have placed before the House. Follow- 


I will give my most energetic — 
But we do not want any more schools. 
There are 13,182 vacant places in the 


ublic Government-supported schools of | orders, 


| 


| 


ing the example of the Manchester Edu- 
cation Aid Society, the Birmingham So- 
ciety issued in one year 4,729 free school 
and of those only 3,097 were 


iverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham | ysed, while 1,178 were never presented. 


—what we want is scholars, not schools. 
The Rev. F. Watkins, National School 
Inspector, Yorkshire, reports— 

“In my district, which in this respect is not 
behind others, school accommodation is much 
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This accounts for the increase in the 
school attendance in Birmingham of 
What is the verdict at which 
the Birmingham Society has arrived 
after an experience of three years, and 
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a large expenditure of money? The so- 
ciety says—‘‘ By paying the full amount 
of the school fees, and not calling on the 
parent to pay any part, we have fully 
tested this matter, and the general con- 
clusion—the result of actual experiment 
—seems to be that the poor are divided 
on the matter of education into two 
classes — one class prevented by poverty 
from sending their children to school— 
these are making good use of the so- 
ciety’s free viel orders, and are send- 
ing their children with satisfactory regu- 
larity ; the other class care nothing about 
education, and will take no pains to send 
their children to school, though the fees 
are paid for them. The Committee, with- 
out affirming the principle of compulsion, 
are therefore forced from these facts to 
conclude that this class of children can 
only be brought under instruction by a 
compulsory law ; and that, in the absence 
of compulsion, they will grow up in igno- 
rance and vice through the apathy re- 
sulting, in a great part, from the igno- 
rance of the parents themselves.” This 
appears to be leeee out by the statistics. 
In this town there were found 9,044 
children whose parents could not afford 
to send them to school, and 10,852 whose 


parents do not assign reasons for keep- 
ing them away. In the former class of 
cases the test of inability was the non- 
receipt by the parent of 3s. per head per 
week for each member of the family, ex- 


clusive of rent. The Manchester expe- 
rience is to the same effect: in eighteen 
districts they found 7,604 children not 
at school, for whom the parents could 
have paid in 3,333 cases. By Factory 
and Industrial School Acts then, and 
even by free schools supported by local 
rates, we still fail to meet the difficulty. 
I believe that the only legislation by 
which we can deal conclusively with the 
question is that which will enforce the 
attendance at school of the children in 
our great cities. Earl Russell lately 
moved in the House of Lords a Reso- 
lution affirming that every child has a 
moral right to the blessings of educa- 
tion. Then, if their parents be so igno- 
rant and degraded that they will not 
claim these blessings when placed within 
their reach, we, the House of Commons, 
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are responsible to those children for 
securing to them, at any cost, the pri- | 
vileges of school teaching. It is by that! 
means, and by that means alone, that} 
we can stop drunkenness, and pauperism, 
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and crime, and thus diminish the taxes 
of the great cities ; and this proposition 
is made to a Parliament in which all 
classes are represented. In days gone 
by, it might have been asserted that the 
wealthier members of the community 
were legislating for their own benefit in 
matters affecting those not able to pro- 
tect themselves. We, at all events, who 
represent the large towns have been 
elected exclusively by the ratepayers, we 
are responsible to them, and it is in the 
name of a large majority of those rate- 
payers we ask you to enforce compulsory 
attendance at school. The House has 
precedents enough to act upon in this 
matter. First, the Vaccination Act, by 
which you compel every child to be vac- 
cinated, and fine the parent if he neg- 
lects to do so. Ignorance is more dan- 
gerous than disease, and disease is not 
more contagious than crime. I would 
rather see a child of mine with the dis- 
order from which vaccination is supposed 
to protect it, than allow it to be in the 
streets, subject to the imminent risk of 
immorality, and the greater moral dis- 
figurement of crime. In the Factory 
Acts you have again asserted the prin- 
ciple of compulsory attendance at school. 
You have A Sewer there laid down ‘the 
rule that the child must go to school, 
but only if he goes to work. Can a 
greater anomaly be conceived? If the 
child is already learning the rules of 
decency, order, obedience, and industry 
in a manufactory, it shall be compelled 
to learn to read and write. But if the 
child is in the streets gaining habits 
of vagrancy, intemperance, and felony, 
then, and then only, shall it be free to 
learn no other lesson. In the Health of 
Towns Act you have far more largely 
invaded the sacred liberty of the subject. 
There is no measure in any country that 
is so severe in its provisions. I am told 
by the medical Officer of Health of the 
town of Liverpool, that, under the Health 
of Towns Act, he has, and exercises, the 
power of visiting, through his subordi- 
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/nates, 6,000 sub-let houses—not regis- 


tered lodging-houses, but sub-let houses 
—in which two families of working men 
may happen to live together — at any 
hour of the day, or any hour of the 
night, to count the number of persons 
in each of the rooms, and to see whether 
the provisions of the Act are exceeded. 
A Legislature wise and strong enough to 
enforce, and a people sensible enough 
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on sanitary grounds to submit to, such 
a measure as that, are a Legislature at 
whose hands we may ask, and a com- 
munity that will gladly accept, a mea- | 
sure comparatively so mild and harmless | 
as one to compel the attendance of chil- | 
dren of school age at school. And, if 
we have the power, I take it we have 
also the right. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man now at the head of the Poor Law | 
Board (Mr. Goschen) knows that this | 
question is intimately connected with the | 

ifficulties which arise from the vast in- | 
crease of local rates, and he says that to 
make education compulsory would only 
be the natural consequence of the law 
which makes the maintenance of chil- | 
dren compulsory on the community. Mr. | 
Lingen, the highest official authority on | 
the subject of education, compendiously | 
exposed the inherent defects of the pre- | 
sent system, when he said that a system | 
of education could not be at the same | 
time voluntary, efficient, and universal. | 


There is a unanimous testimony on this | 


point from almost every quarter. A large | 
number of Members during their canvass | 
and in their election speeches have pro- | 
posed this measure or commended it, and 
more than one Member on this side of | 
the House has had to promise to support | 
it before he could obtain the honour of | 
a seat in this House. One might sup- | 
pose that inspectors of schools would be | 
the last to advocate a measure supposed 
to be so greatly opposed to the system 
under which they work, yet, in the last 
Report of the Privy Council, no fewer 
than eleven out of the twenty-eight in- 
spectors advocate compulsory attendance 
in one shape or another as a last resort. 
Mr. Moncrieff, National School Inspector 
for Kent, says— 

“ Thave for years held the same language—that 
all our teaching was powerless for effective good 
so long as nothing was done to compel the at- 
tendance of children up to a reasonable age.” 


Mr. Oakley, British School Inspector of 
the northern counties, says— 
“ Without compulsion in some form or other, 


whether direct or indirect, a number of children } 


will never be educated at all, and of those ac- 
tually at school a considerable proportion (those 


who leave for permanent work before they have | 


come up to the exceedingly moderate degree im- 
plied by the second standard) will continue to for- 
get everything they have learnt by the time they 
are twenty years old.” 


Lastly, I will read the testimony of one 
whose name will be received with re- 
spect and honour in this House. Mr. 
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Matthew Arnold, the Inspector for Mid- 


dlesex, says— 

“Throughéut my district I find the idea of 
compulsory education becoming a familiar idea 
with those who are interested in schools. I 
imagine that with the newly-awakened sense of 
our shortcomings in popular education—a sense 
which is just ; the statistics brought forward to 
dispel it being, as every one acquainted with the 
subject knows, entirely fallacious — the difficult 
thing would not be to pass a law making educa- 
tion compulsory ; the difficult thing would be to 
work such a law after we had got it.” 
Then the question I have to answer is— 
How would you work it out? In the 
first place, 1 would build or buy free 
municipal schools, and plant them like 

artello towers against the invading 
armies of pauperism and intemperance 
in the poorer districts of all our large 
towns. They should be supported, two- 
thirds by municipal rates, and one-third 
by grants from the Privy Council in case 
they came up to the Privy Council 
standard of efficiency; but no grant 
should be given them unless they came 
up, in every respect, to State require- 
ments. I would give power to the school- 
master of each school—whom I would 
pay by numerical results—by means of 
a school beadle, appointed by the master, 
or rather by the Municipal Council of 
Education, to summon and fine the 
parents of every child found, after fair 
notice, in the streets between the hours 
of nine and twelve in the morning and 


| two and five in the afternoon; and I 


, would do nothing more, because nothing 
|more would be required. Speaking on 
|the authority of the chief constable of 
| Liverpool, and of other men who have 
studied the subject, I believe that, if you 
give such simple powers as these to the 
municipalities of our great cities—if you 
| begin, not with any Permissive Act, but 
| by compelling municipalities to rate them- 
| selves, and if you give the power of sum- 
'moning the parent of any child not at 
school during school hours — you will 
} soon sweep the streets of the thousands 
of children now found in them. If you 
place that power in our hands we shall 
carry it out and thus fill the schools you 
have compelled us to erect. With these 
three agencies, the certified industrial 
| workhouse schools, the free schools, and 
| the present denominational schools, we 

should approach to a solution of the 
| problem. I may be asked, and I am 

bound to answer the question, ‘How 
| would such a proposal touch the exist- 
|ing schools?’ For, as the Duke of 


| 
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rll says, 


in Politica— 
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in his recent work on Law | aeatart as Mr. Lingen says, are the pro- 
prietary schools of 
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the religious denomi- 


“ Political error springs from the notion that yor They are in fifteen cases out 


we can arrive at that which ought to be without 
taking note of that which is.” 

We have a magnificent system of deno- 
minational schools, and by that system 
we are educating 1,500,000 of our chil- 
dren; and, as has been well said, there 
can be no doubt that the poorest class 
have a far better as well as a far cheaper 
education y to them than the poorer 
portion of the middle class. This is so; 
it is offered to them but they do not ac- 
cept it; and the lower portion of the 
middle class and the upper section of 
the artizan class do accept it; and thus 
the existing schools are largely invaded 
by a class for whom neither the House 
of Commons nor private subscribers in- 
tended either grants or subscriptions. 
There is no question on which it would 
be more difficult to adduce statistics, still 
less to give names, but every one knows 
there are a large and increasing number 
of the well-to-do artizans and the smaller 
order of shopkeepers whose children at- 
tend these schools. As Eton, Harrow, 
and Rugby, built and endowed for the 
lower and middle classes, have been in- 
vaded by the rich, so the national pri- 
mary schools have been invaded, and in 
some instances even monopolized, by 
classes for whom they were neither 
intended, nor are they now supported. 
And the Revised Code, to which I gave 





my hearty concurrence, has encouraged | 


this state of things, and, by its inevit- 
able working, has rather reduced the 
numbers of poor and neglected children 
who attend the national primary schools. 
The master, paid by results, prefers the 
well-dressed regularly attending children 
of a more respectable class, and the cold 
shoulder is not unfrequently given in the 
national schools to the very children for 
whom they are endowed and maintained. 
On this very ground I am not afraid 
that these schools will not hold their 
ground. In the next place the free 
municipal schools must necessarily be 
secular schools, because you cannot com- 
pel the ratepayers to subscribe for the 
teaching of a religious faith with which 
they do not agree. They must be secu- 
lar, because you cannot compel the at- 
tendance of a child at a school where a 
creed is taught in which its parents do 
not believe. But this will be at once 
the very strength and safeguard of the 


of sixteen—the figures are as 15°49 to 
1:25—connected with, often form a part 
of, the churches and the chapels of va- 
rious religious denominations, and those 
who belong to these chapels and churches, 
and who are now the managers and com- 
mittees of these schools, will continue to 
send their children to them, while others 
of the same class will do so even in 
greater numbers than now; for a stigma 
will naturally attach to the free munici- 
pal school, and there will be a disineli- 
nation on the part of such parents to 
allow their children to mix with the 
class of children attending them. There 
is no greater mistake than to suppose— 
no hon. Member does suppose—that the 
working people are all of one class. 
There are as many different sections, as 
many social castes, as many political and 
religious prejudices, among them as there 
are among those above them; and the 
well-to-do Conservative artizan, and the 
small Radical shopkeeper, will continue 
to send their children to their Church 
and Dissenting schools, and will send 
them even to a larger extent than at 
present. We have a confirmation of this 
in the evidence given before the Royal 
Commisson— 

“So far,” says Mr. Norris, “from high fees 
emptying a school, I have found that of the 
schools in my district — Chester, Stafford, and 
Shropshire — the most expensive are the most 
popular.” 


| And instances are given, both by Mr. 





present denominational schools. These | Legislature has the right, the power, and 


Norris and by Mr. Cumin, in which the 
raising of the fees was decidedly popular 
with the parents, and was followed by 
an increased attendance of children. In 
a word, then, I believe that a system of 
free secular municipal schools and com- 
ulsory attendance, far from doing any 
om to, would give a great impetus 
in our large towns to the system of 
denominational schools; I believe that 
parents who now send their children to 
paying schools would not only continue 
to do so, but would send them in larger 
numbers, and pay higher fees ; and thus, 
without inj spe: the existing schools, you 
would have solved the difficulty of in- 
suring the blessings of education to the 
whole population. 
In conclusion, I have endeavoured to 
show the necessity for inquiry ; to prove 
that the community desires, and that the 
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the authority of precedent, to compel the | Indeed, an able and laborious school 
education of the children for whose wel- | inspector, Mr. Capel, whose opinion he 
fare it is responsible. I have endea- | had asked in reference to the facts laid 
voured briefly to allay the fears of those | before the country by the society, had 
engaged in an excellent but inadequate | authorized him to say that, so far from 
work. I have now but to thank the | having over-stated, they had under- 
House for the courtesy and attention | stated the facts of the case. There were 
with which they have listened to a dull | at present about 83,000 children in Bir- 
and dry statement. 3,000 years ago it | mingham, and, deducting one-third for 
was written in the Talmud, that—‘ By | those whose parents were able to pay 
the breath of the school-children shall entirely for their education—an ample 
the State be saved.” I believe that the | deduction—there remained 55,000 chil- 
converse of the proposition holds good | dren of the working classes—that was 
to-day. There is no cloud so dark and | to say, of the class that might be sup- 
dangerous in our political horizon, no | posed to frequent, or ought to frequent, 
blot so foul upon our social system, no | the elementary schools of the country. 
stain so deep upon the Christianity | The first effort of the Birmingham Edu- 
which we all profess, as the existence | cation Aid Society was to ascertain the 
of the 75,000 children of whom I have | number of the children at the schools, and 
spoken, and of perhaps 500,000 children | from a return furnished by the managers 
of whom these 75,000 are the type, who | and masters to their visitor, they found 
are growing to man’s estate to be a curse | that only 19,500 children were present 
instead of a blessing to the community | there at one time. The Returns of the 
in which they live — to be a cause of | Committee of Council gave only 13,000 
poverty, instead of a source of wealth, as the number in the inspected schools, 


to the nation that has given them birth. | and therefore they had 6,500 that were 
The hon. Member concluded by moving } in schools of a more or less inferior de- 
his Amendment. - | seription—some of them so inferior that 

Mr. DIXON, in seconding the Mo- | it was doubtful if any education of value 
tion, said, that, after the very explicit | was given in them. If he added to the 


declaration of the Government that legis- | number he had mentioned the workhouse 
lation on this question was impossible | and charity school children, he should 
this year, he felt most anxious that the | probably get a total of 21,000 in the 
House should, at any rate, do something | schools out of 55,000, leaving 34,000 
towards preparing a basis on which | who were not at school at all—so that 
legislation might take place next Ses- | about 36 per cent, or little more than 
sion. The statistics which had been so | one-third of the children of the workin 
wrofusely quoted by his hon. Friend (Mr. | classes in Birmingham, were ascertain 
elly), although they seemed to be based | to be in schools at the same time. Fur- 
upon an authority which ought to be ther investigation would show that the 
sufficient, were in many cases utterly de- | upper — of the working class sent 
nied. He (Mr. Dixon) proposed to con- | their children to school in a much larger 
fine his remarks almost exclusively to | proportion than that, but the other part, 
what had taken place in Birmingham | or the lower stratum of the population 
under the auspices of the Education Aid, in the large towns, scarcely sent their 
Society, which was established there. | children to schools at all. The houses 
Last Session the noble Lord the then) of the parents of more than 45,000 
Vice President of the Council (Lord | children were visited, and the visitors 
Robert Montagu) made some disparaging | of the society ascertained that only 42 
remarks with reference to that society.; per cent of these children between 
He hoped that further reflection and in- | the ages of three and thirteen were 
formation had induced the noble Lord to | acknowledged by their parents to be 
regret those aspersions, for the society | at school; and, as they had reason to 
was composed of all the leading men in| believe that the parents had given a 
the town—men of all sects and parties, | highly-coloured description of the state 
who represented the activity and life of | of things, he was inclined to believe that 
the town, and their statements had been | their statements might be taken as a full 
before the public for twelve months, and | corroboration of the returns from the 
had not, to his (Mr. Dixon’s) knowledge, | schools. He wished to ask the House 
been in a single instance controverted. | whether there was any sort of good rea- 


Mr. Melly 
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son why boys in large towns between 
the ages of five and eight should not be 
at school? If they were not at school 
they were sure to be in the streets, and 
yet it was found that, according to the 
statements of the parents, only about 
one-half of the children between these 
ages were at school. He would def: 

anyone to put forward any excuse whic 

could palliate the grievous wrong thus 
done to those young children. Not satis- 
fied with those two modes of inquiry, 
the persons conducting the investigation 
ascertained from the families of the 
young people that, out of 7,000 young 
persons between the ages of fourteen 
and fifteen who had left school, only 50 
per cent could honestly be declared able 
to read and write. Being desirous of 
gaining still further particulars respect- 
ing the real state of the education of 
young persons between the ages of 
thirteen and twenty-one, the Education 
Aid Society fixed upon Mr. Long, the 
second master of a training school near 
Birmingham, to procure the necessary 
information; and that gentleman went 
to the factories and selected for ex- 
amination 529 males and 379 females, 
who in his opinion might be taken as 
fair samples of their class. He examined 
them, and on that, of reading and 
writing, nearly one-half of the number 
knew nothing or next to nothing; that in 
arithmetic and general knowledge more 
than three-fourths failed, or nearly so; 
and only one-twentieth showed anything 
like a satisfactory degree of attainments. 
The Government should verify these 
facts, and give the stamp of official 
sanction to the society’s declaration as 
to the state of education in Birmingham, 
and, he might add, in other large towns. 
The result of the examination of Mr. 
Long was this—that out of all these | 
young persons examined there were only 
4 per cent, or one in twenty-five, that at- 
tained the fourth standard and passed in 
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seven and thirteen were at school; in 
1867 the number did not exceed 44 per 
cent. That showed an advance of 2 per 
cent; but he was inclined to believe 
that the investigation in 1857 was more 
searching than the later inquiry, and 
that consequently the advance of 2 per 
cent was rather nominal than real. In 
all towns there appeared to be an in- 
creasing mass of children left untaught, 
and for whom the existing system did 
absolutely nothing. The principal visitor 
of the Birmingham Education Aid So- 
ciety expressed his belief that 6,000 
or 7,000 of the 34,000 children not 
at school in Birmingham belonged to 
families whose average earnings Mm nd 
week did not exceed 2s. per head. Now 


| the cost per head per week in the work- 


house for food only was 3s. per week. 
How did the families of these 6,000 or 
7,000 children live? He had asked that 
question of a working man, and the 
answer was, ‘‘ They don’t live, Sir, they 
starve.”’ “It was this class which served 
to raise the fever-rate and the death- 
rate. He was told that there were 1,000 
of these children unable to go to school 
for want of clothes. What were the 
educational agencies at work in these 
large towns to meet and overcome that 
horrible state of things? He admitted 
that the Industrial Schools Act was a 
beneficial measure, but under it only a 
small portion of the neglected children 
could 9 taught. There was another Act 
which ought to have effected much, but 
which had done nothing—he referred to 
the enactment known as Denison’s Act. 
In 1866 he applied to the Board of Guar- 
dians to know the number of children 
belonging to out-door paupers between 
the ages of four and ten, who were not 
attending school; and he found that 
there were 1,521, the whole of whom 
ought to have been at school, if the pro- 
visions of the Denison Act had been pro- 
perly carried out. The Birmingham Edu- 





reading, writing, and arithmetic. Was | 
the education of the working class ad- 
=—- or was it retrograding? Re- 
cently he saw a statement made by a 
society in Manchester, that after thirty 
years’ voluntary efforts, education in 
that city had actually gone back as 
regarded the proportion of children | 
actually at school. He could not say 
whether that was the case, but he knew 
that in Birmingham, in 1857, 42 per 
cent of the children between the ages of | 





cation Aid Society implored the guard- 


}ians to put Denison’s Act in force, and 


yet there were at that moment 1,893 
such children as he had referred to, be- 
tween the ages of four and ten, for whose 
absence from school there was no sort of 
excuse, and after all the efforts that had 
been made only 10 per cent of those 
children attended school. Great hopes 
had been based on the operation of the 
Factory Acts, but in many cases the result 
even of carrying them out most perfectly 
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would be insufficient; and he thought 
that those who looked for much from 
them would be disappointed. It was 
said—though he did not endorse the cal- 
amar only 7 per cent of the 
children in Birmingham could come un- 
der the operation of the Acts, if fully 
carried out. Mr. Baker, one of the in- 
spectors, estimated the number of child- 
dren in factories in Birmingham em- 


ploying upwards of fifty hands, before | 


the Act came into operation, at 3,000, 
and there were only now 234 at school. 
The effect of the Act had been that the 
manufactories had been emptied of child- 
ren, but the schools had not been filled. 
With respect to the work which had 
been done by Government, there were 
13,000 children in the inspected schools 
—and although he was not satisfied with 
their education, it was certainly the best 
they could obtain under the present 
system. The number of children at- 
tending those schools was only progres- 
sing at the rate of 1,000 per annum, and 
the increase in the number attending 
inspected schools did not necessarily 
mean an increase in the total number 
of scholars, because many were merely 
transferred from uninspected schools; 
and it would be impossible that we 
could feel satisfied to wait until the 
whole of the 34,000 had been gathered 
in by the existing system. The Educa- 
tion Aid Society had tried to effect 
that laudable object, and by paying the 
whole of the school fees they brought in 
about 5,000. But the society was based 
on voluntaryism, which was a weak reed 
to rest upon, and now they sent but little 
over 2,000 to school. They had implored 


more than just keep up the present num- 
ber. He had been asked to beg of a 
Minister of State to visit Birmingham, 
and attend the society’s annual meeting, 
in the hope of thereby attracting a large 
audience and drawing a considerable sum 
of money out of their pockets. What the 
society now got came from a hard work- 
ing and over-taxed few, who were ready 
to make sacrifices for the benefit of these 
poor children, but who found their re- 
sources insufficient to meet the increas- 
ing demands made upon them. Were 
this Committee granted, he anticipated 
that the investigation of facts and figures 
would lead, even in the present Session, to 
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| 


the town to come to their aid, but there | that of State support. Could the new 
was little hope of their being able to do | Parliament, elected largely by working 





legislative measures of practical and im- 


Mr. Dixon 
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mediate yalue. The Industrial Schools 
Act, to which many said they might have 
recourse, had been carried out in some 
places, but in most others it remained a 
a dead letter. There were many who 
agreed with him in thinking that it, as 
well as Denison’s Act, ought to be made 
compulsory. Why should they not say 
that with out-door relief should go edu- 
cation to the children of the recipients ? 
It would, no doubt, increase the cost 
and burden upon the ratepayers, but 
only for a time ; and they a speedily 
obtain a full reward, not only in the bles- 
sings that would fall upon the children, 


| but in the saving of charges on the rates. 


He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Melly), that, if 
we were to have a real and effective 
effort made for the purpose of grappling 
with this great mass of ignorance in our 
large towns, we must no longer rest on 
the system of voluntaryism or its twin 
sister denominationalism. That system 
would not reach the masses in those 
at and populous districts. It had 
een proved over and over again in our 
large towns that it was unequal to the 
task. If they desired to make education 
a reality, and to diffuse its blessings 
generally throughout the conntry, they 
must remove its basis from the methods 
of voluntaryism to the taxation of the 
country, and he believed that what was 
required might be provided almost at 
once. It was not necessary that they 
should interfere directly with existing 
schools, but that they should direct their 
eyes to the destitution which existed, 
which had not been reached, and could 
not be reached by any other plan than 


men, permit the continuance of a state 
of things dangerous to the prosperity of 
the nation, which working men regarded 
with the greatest apprehension, and for 
the removal of which they were willin 

and anxious to make any sacrifices which 
the House could call upon them to make? 
Of course it would be necessary that the 
schools to be provided by the ratepayers 
should be unsectarian, for the time was 
gone by when the money of the State 
could be applied, directly or indirectly, 
to religious education, and what was 
occurring with regard to Ireland showed 
that dogmatic and religious teaching was 
a matter which the State ought not to in- 
terfere with. He had never heard a dif- 
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ficulty started by working men in o 

sition to compulsory education. Dees 
the four months of the great contest at 
the last election in Birmingham, he 
never attended any meeting. when the 
question of education was referred to, 
at which the opinion was not loudly 
expressed that compulsory attendance 
at schools was required. As to the 
hardship of carrying it out, how should 
the working man feel it, when they 
submitted Luria 4 to hardships that 
were far greater, obeying their trades | 
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man, he should be ashamed to send his 
children to a charity school, though he 
would be glad to do so to an independent 
school maintained out of the taxation of 
the country, to which he contributed his 
fair share, and in the management of 
which he had some voice. He had been 
returned to that House to represent 
there more than one-third of a million 
of people, and in the course of his 
canvass he had found three sentiments 
uppermost in the minds of the work- 
ing classes—a desire for justice to Ire- 


union committees, and striving in thou-| land in the disestablishment of the 
sands for weeks and months, upon half Irish Church; justice for themselves in 
rations, to carry out the objects they | the abolition of the ratepaying clauses; 
deemed right? In doing this, they did | and justice for their children in the ex- 
what was incomparably more difficult tension and improvement of national 
than that which would be asked from | education. He believed he owed his 
them under such a plan as was pro- | election to the feeling that, if returned, 

sed. Had they not submitted to the | he would do what he could to place 
urdensome operation of the Factory their claims before the House. With 
Acts which, by one stroke of the pen, de- | that responsibility, he appealed to Mi- 


prived thousands of families who were | 
already on the brink of pauperism of the 
very means of keeping their heads above 
it? Could they want more illustra- 
tions of how much these men would 
bear, when they were told that, by the 
operation of one clause of the Reform 
Act of 1867, no less than 15,000 sum- 
monses and 5,000 distress warrants had 
been taken out in one town, indicatin 

an amount of suffering which coul 

hardly be conceived? Those who had 
before them a prospect of the education 
of thousands of children, now neglected, 
and growing up in the nurseries of pau- 
perism and crime, would respond with 
unanimous enthusiasm to the call made 
upon them, and say—‘‘Give us a measure 
which may be enforced by the arm of 
the law, against those who would oppose 
the rescue, through its salutary opera- 
tion, of these poor innocents from a life 
of possible degradation and crime.” He 
hal no doubt himself that they 


| 





| 
would 
find it was the best and wisest course to | 
make those schools for destitute children ' 


free schools. The difficulty would no. 
doubt be great, but the result also must 

and would be great. All those children 
who were now in the denominational | 
schools of the country—schools which | 
undoubtedly had done great good—were 

in reality charity children, for were the | 


nisters to take up this great qraction 
without delay, to give it their and 
serious consideration, and to let the 
country, know at as early a period as 
possible, what were the principles on 
which their measures would be based, in 
order that they might receive ample cri- 
ticism, and, when necessary, modification. 
He would ask them to be courageous in 
their measures, and look to their effect 
upon those whose children would be 
benefited. When those who had now 
political power placed in their hands for 
the first time wished to use it in the 
greatest and noblest work in which they 
could be engaged, and when, on the 
other hand, dangers of the most formi- 
dable kind were to be apprehended from 
neglect of their demands, he hoped Mi- 
nisters would see that their just and rea- 
sonable expectations should be fulfilled. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the state of Education in the great Provincial 
Towns,”—({Mr. Melly,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be Toft out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that, in asking 


assistance at present afforded by the | the House not to grant this Committee, 
rich withdrawn, the schools would vanish | he hoped it was not necessary for him 
from the face of the land. He had often | to assure the hon. Gentleman by whom 
said himself that, iftae were a working |it had been proposed, that he (Mr. 
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Fawcett) made the objection in no spirit 
of hostility. He agreed in the main with 
the opinions expressed by his hon. 
Friends who had brought the subject 
forward ; his object was the same as 
theirs, and the only difference between 
his hon. Friends and himself was that, 
they thought that granting the Select 
Committee would promote the education 
of the people, whilst he thought that, if 
it had any effect at all, it would most 
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‘to them—‘‘ You appointed a Committee 
\which has not reported. It is unfair, 
therefore, of you to talk of legislating on 
the subject.”” He hoped, therefore, the 
Government would say, in reply to the 
Motion of his hon. Friends—‘‘ We have 
enough of information at hand to en- 
able us to legislate next Session. If we 
find that any of the facts on which we 
intend to rely want verification, we shall 
send down competent officials to the par- 


Large Towns. 





robably retard legislation on the sub- | ticular locality respecting which inquiry 
ject. It had been his duty on more than | is necessary, and there have an investi- 
one occasion to object to the growing | gation on the spot.” He agreed with 
frequency with which Committees were | his hon. Friend in thinking that national 
granted in that House. Great and often | education was one of the greatest of 
unnecessary expengg was thereby in-|all questions that could be considered 
curred, and this was by no means the|by Parliament. The Commission of 
worst evil. His experience in that | 1861 reported that, under the system of 
House had shown him that a Committee | grants te the Privy Council, we never 
often enabled the Government to shift | could have an effective plan of national 
responsibility with regard to important | education. One of the great objections 

uestions from its own shoulders to | to that system was that under its opera- 
those of the House. No Committee | tion the wealthiest parishes sometimes 
could ever do good, unless it took evi- | received the largest share of the grants, 
dence on both sides; and the speeches | and that the poorest sometimes received 
of the two hon. Gentlemen made it/no aid at all. According to the latest 
abundantly evident that it would be im- | Returns, out of 14,800 parishes, 9,700 
possible for a Select Committee to in- | did not receive one farthing of assistance 
vestigate the enormous mass of mate- | from the Government. That grave de- 
rials which they had brought forward. fect of the system arose, he believed, 


He thought the Government had in | from the rule adopted, and perhaps ne- 
their hands abundant matter to enable | cessarily es ge by the Privy Council, 


them to frame a comprehensive scheme | that no parish should receive any assist- 
of national education. They had the | ance unless it was already provided with 
Report of sree = Newcastle’s ood — ne gooete J nga vgs | of a 
mission, which made its inquiry in ; | certificated teacher. other evil con- 
and he had no hesitation in saying that / nected with those grants was that in rich 
a more complete and exhaustive investi- | parishes, where superior school build- 
gation than was made by that Commis- | ings were erected, and where the schools 
sion had never been carried on by any | themselves were munificently main- 
Commission or any Committee. But, in| tained, a class of children found their 
addition to that Report, they had the an- | way into the schools for whom national 
nual Reports issued by the Privy Council, | schools were never intended. Since the 
the Reports of the inspectors, and also |Commission of 1861 reported the educa- 
the investigations of two or three Select | tional problem had become simplified. 
Committees. He, therefore, hoped that | At that time a powerful party—the vo- 
the Government would not grant this |luntary party, led in that House with so 
Committee. He would ask his hon.| much ability by his hon. Friend the 
Friends to consider for a moment what | Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines)—had to 
must be the result, if their Motion were | be conciliated ; but since then that party 
— to. The Dp ae must take had ys tye.) Le peng a was " 
evidence in support of the various views | general rule without an exception, an 

put forward on national education ; and | with admirable frankness they now ad- 
it would scarcely be possible for them to | mitted that, by voluntaryism, we could 
close their inquiry and make their Re- | not educate the most neglected class of 
port before the close of the present Ses- | our children. It had been said that 
sion. If they did not, and the Govern- | things were —— and that if we 

uw 


ment attempted to legislate at the be- | only let our present cational agency 
longer, the coun- 


ginning of next Session, it would be said go on for a few years 


Mr. Fawcett | 
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would become sufficiently educated. 
i would only say that, in England, no 
inconsiderable portion of the population 
could neither read nor write, while in 
Prussia, Saxony, and the New England 
States, it was rare to find a child who 
had not the rudiments of knowledge. In 
London, he believed, something like 
one-half the children who ought to be at 
school were not at school; and the same 
thing was said of Manchester and other 
large towns. It would be said that, in 
1867, the compulsory provisions of the 
Factory Acts were extended to every 
branch of labour except agriculture. He 
admitted that this was so; and he was 
willing to admit also that, after the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners, who had in- 
quired into the condition of the children 
employed in gangs at iculture, it 
was in the highest degree probable 
that those provisions would be ex- 
tended to agriculture. There would be 
something in that argument if all the 
children of the school age, who were not 
at school, were at work; but on this 
int there had been some appalling 
iscoveries within the last few years. 
He was yesterday reading a speech of 
his hon. Friend the senior Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bazley) who stated his 
belief that in that city more than one- 
half the children who ought to be at 
school were neither at school nor at 
work. That assertion was verified by a 
house-to-house visitation. Out of 11,000 
such children, it was found that 5,200 
were either at school or at work, while 
5,800 were at neither. It would appear, 
therefore, that in Manchester — and, 
no doubt, it was the same in other 
places—the largest proportion of the 
children whose education was now neg- 
lected could not be got at by even the 
most rigid application of the Factory 
Acts. Again, though he was as much 
in favour of those Acts as anyone could 
be, they had this disadvantage, that 
undoubtedly they were an interference 
with the employer; and it was found in 
many cases that, rather than put up 
with this interference, employers tried to 
get rid of children’s labour. Conse- 
quently it often happened that a number 
of children were dismissed from employ- 
ment by reason of the Factory Acts, 
while the ignorance or poverty of the 
parents prevented their being sent to 
school. But if compulsory attendance 
at school were enforced in the case of all 
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children, then those children who were 
now dismissed from labour would not be 
driven into the streets, but would be 
sent to school, and, at any rate, they 
would derive a great advantage from 
such a change in the law. Those who 
subscribed most generously in aid of the 
voluntary effort were the very men who 
were now coming forward to say that it 
was impossible to have a satisfactory 
system of national education founded on 
that plan. He had received a letter yes- 
terday from the Secretary of the Manches- 
ter and Salford Educational Aid Society, 
informing him that in consequence of the 
falling off in the amount of the subscrip- 
tions which that Society had lately 
received, they could afford aid to only 
4,000 children at the present time, 
whereas they formerly assisted 10,000 ; 
and that where they formerly gave 4d. 
they could now only give 3d. or 2d., and 
where they formerly gave 2d. they now 
only gave 1d. The letter further stated 
that the educational efforts of the society 
were to a great extent frustrated by the 
indifference of the parents, an assertion 
that was supported by the significant 
fact that during the past year they were 
compelled to dismiss 1,500 children who 
were receiving aid, in consequence of 
their irregular attendance at school. 
What was the remedy for this indiffer- 
ence on the part of the parents to the 
advantages which were offered to their 
children by means of education? The 
House would recollect that in 1867 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department and the 
Vice President of the Council intro- 
duced a Bill for permissive rating, but 
the lapse of twelve months showed them 
that they had not advanced far enough 
on the right road, and consequently their 
Bill of 1868 was a measure for compul- 
sory rating. He earnestly hoped that 
still further advances would be made, 
and that when the subject was again 
dealt with compulsory rating would be 
supplemented by compulsory attendance. 
He was certain that a Bill for compul- 
sory rating alone would not meet the 
educational requirements of the people, 
and he believed that the country would 
never accept of a compulsory rating Bill 
which did not contain a provision for 
compulsory attendance. No one could 
say that the popular ignorance was at- 
tributable to a deficiency of schools, 
because the facts that had been brought 
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forward that evening completely refuted 
that notion. He, however, by no means 
wished to be understood as saying that 
there were no districts where schools 
were not deficient, or that there were no 
places where the erection of more schools 
would not be a boon to the surrounding 
neighbourhood ; but what he meant was 
that in every town and in every village 
in the country there was more school 
accommodation than was made use of by 
the children residing near it. He could 
point out village after village with which 
he was acquainted in which the schools 
were sufficiently good, but where the 
education given in them went fornothing, 
in consequence of the removal at an 
early age of the children who, when 
grown up, were unable to read or write 
with facility. Those children who re- 
mained and availed themselves fully of 
the educational advantages offered to 
them were the children of small farmers 
and tradesmen, whose parents could 
afford to pay for their education. It 
was the ignorance, the poverty, or the 
selfishness of parents which was the 
cause of their indifference to the educa- 
tion of their children. Some were too 
ignorant to appreciate the blessings of 
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A short time since the Vice-President of 
the Council said, at Manchester, that as 
we had not scrupled to force compulsory 
education upon children who were at 
work in the factories, we should still less 
scruple to force it upon those who were 
not at work. Those were words of happy 
omen for the future, because he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman was of 
too robust a nature for his opinions upon 
the subject to be altered by official life. 
A few days ago the Sheffield Town 
Council passed a resolution in favour of 
compulsory education, and there was no 
sentiment which was received with half 
such enthusiasm throughout the country 
as a firm determination to support com- 
pulsory national education. tt was then 
objected that compulsory attendance was 
all very well in theory, but that it would 
not do in practice. But who was it that 
raised that objection? Certainly not 
those who would be affected by the 
change; it did not proceed from the 
working men. Had the system of com- 
pulsory attendance been found impracti- 
cable in Prussia, in Saxony, or in the 
New England States? The proposal 
did not emanate from doctrinaires or 
political dreamers, but from the 
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education, others were too poor to de-} practical hard-headed men of business 


prive themselves of the extra shilling or | of the north of England. It was fur- 
two that their children could earn for | ther objected that the adoption of a com- 
them; while others were so selfish that | pulsory system would destroy voluntary 
they would ruin their children and cast | zeal, but had the Poor Laws destroyed 
upon them the blight of ignorance | voluntary zeal for the relief of the poor? 
sooner than surrender the earnings of} On the contrary, it had been recently 
their children, which they spent upon | ascertained that no less a sum than 
tobacco or gin. But then, it was asked, | £5,000,000 annually was contributed 
would compulsory attendance effect the | voluntarily for charitable purposes. One 
object they had in view? He believed| reason why he was anxious to press 
that no remedy would be found for the|upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
defects of the present system until the | Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
State recognized the great principle that | ment and upon the Vice President of 
it was as much the duty of a father to| the Council the necessity for combining 
provide education for his children as to | compulsory attendance with compulsory 


provide food and clothing forthem. While 
deprecating as much as anyone Govern- 
ment interference with individual action, 
he thought that, when a clear and dis- 
tinct duty which the parent owed the 
child was neglected, the State became 
the natural protector of the child, and 
was bound to interfere in its behalf. It 
had been objected that such an inter- 
ference with the rights of the parent 
would be un-English; but that argu- 
ment had been set aside twenty years 
since, when the compulsory education 
clauses in the Factory Acts were passed. 


Mr. Fawcett 


rating was that the rating question in 
this country was every day assuming 
greater and a more serious importance, 
in consequence of the rates in many 
districts having attained the maximum 
amount to which they could be raised. 
Under these circumstances it would be 
impossible to induce people to assent to 
an increase in those rates for any pur- 
pose, unless it could be proved that such 
increase would lead almost immediately 
to their reduction. If a compulsory rate 
were sanctioned without compulsory at- 
tendance being enforced, what security 
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was there that, when the rate had been 
“Jevied and schools built and supported 
by it, neglected children would go into 
those schools? Judging from the expe- 
rience of Government Grants to schools, 
was there not rather reason to suppose 
that the schools would be to a great 
extent used by those who ought to pa 

for their own education? But phan | 
sory attendance once facilitating the 
education of children now neglected 
crime and pauperism would infallibly be 
diminished, in spite of what had been 
said by certain dignified persons in 
“another place ;’’ for the country would 
never listen to the degrading doctrine 
that there was no connection between 
crime and ignorance. This ent 
would not fail to commend itself to the 
ratepayers, heavily burdened as they 
might be at this moment—‘ Bear the 
educational rate for a short time; it will 
eventually lead to a diminution of crime 
and pauperism, and, with the reduction 
of these, the burden of local taxation 
will also be sensibly diminished.” Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might probably con- 
tend that there ought to be no fresh 
additions to local taxation until the 
system itself, than which, he admitted, 
nothing could be worse, had been ad- 
justed. If they would accept a sugges- 
tion from him, it would be that educa- 
tion and pauperism ought both to be 
regarded partly as a local and partly as 
a national charge. This he said, be- 
lieving that localities were not separately 
responsible for the poverty and igno- 
rance existing in them, the causes by 
which these were produced being partly 
local and partly Imperial in their nature. 
The religious difficulty he did not regard 
as insurmountable, for the people of 
this country were beginning to resolve 
that sectarian feelings should no longer 
stand in the way of education. He did 
not wish to introduce irreligious educa- 
tion, and there was no wish to do 
anything antagonistic to denominational 
schools ; but, as practical men, they knew 
that schools which were supported by 
rates must be entirely undenomina- 
tional. Those who preferred denomina- 
tional schools would be free to establish 
and support them, and if any district 
liked to coo denominational schools, it 
might altogether escape a rate if a Go- 
vernment inspector reported that it was 
sufficiently provided with schools. As 
to the advance of education generally, he 
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would only remark that each year com- 
petition with foreign countries was be- 
coming keener and closer, and English 
industry must succumb in the struggle if 
other nations had educated labour and 
we had not. Let the House reflect how 
ineffectual our vast material gains of 
late years had been to effect any marked 
improvement in the moral condition of 
the people. Free Trade had been estab- 
lished ; the Corn Laws had been repealed, 
there had been an enormous development 
of our railway system, our exports and 
imports had trebled, and yet pauperism 
was ever coming upon us with giant 
strides. Psans were sung over our grow- 
ing trade, and yet, from a Return issued 
by the Poor Law Board not more than a 
month ago, he saw that during the last 
nine years the amount expended upon 
outdoor relief in the metropolis had in- 
creased by 130 per cent. Was not that 
a portentous fact ? The more they spent 
in the relief of pauperism the more pau- 
perism seemed to increase. Why not try 
to reverse our policy? Pauperism seemed 
now to feed upon the bounty of the State. 
Like unthrifty husbandmen, we per- 
mitted weeds to be sown and to grow 
up with the corn, instead of attempting 
to destroy the seeds of future evil. Com- 
pulsory education, if established, would 
only be required for a single generation. 
Let the nation once be really educated, 
and then they could do without a com- 
pulsory system. Mr. Mark Pattison, one 
of the Commissioners of 1861, who offi- 
cially visited the Continent, said, speak- 
ing of Germany— 

“Schooling there is compulsory only in name. 
The school has become so deeply rooted in the 
social habits of the German people that, if the 
law were repealed to-morrow, the schools would 
continue to be as full as they are now.” 
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That extract was taken from the speech 
of his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, who 
yet declared soon afterwards—‘‘ You who 
wish for compulsory education are striv- 
ing after that which is Quixotic and im- 
practicable.”” He could only reply that 
the political events of the last few years 
ought not to frighten anyone from striv- 
ing after that which was Quixotic and 
impracticable. Household suffrage was 
once a point of the Charter, but.it be- 
came a triumphant political ery. Though 
young in political life, he could remem- 
oo” when the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church was regarded as a dream, 
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and its disendowment as a mere piece 
of visionary enthusiasm. Twelve short 
months since the Ballot was never men- 
tioned except to be treated with official 
ridicule. Now, the question had passed 
below the Gangway to the elevated region 
of the Treasury Bench. So it would be 
with education. If its advocates had 
truth and right on their side, all they 
need do was to persevere—and some were 

repared to do this—to work hard in the 
ae, and harder still out of it. They 
had everything to encourage them. The 
growth of public opinion on this ques- 


tion had been so rapid, so extraordinary, | ¢ 


that he would venture to predict that 
before many years were past no Govern- 
ment, whether Radical, Whig, or Con- 
servative, would be able to appeal to the 
sympathies of enfranchised artizans un- 
less that Government was prepared to 
exert all its influence in support of com- 
pulsory national education. He would 
move, as an Amendment to the Motion— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is inex- 
pedient to grant the proposed Committee, because 
the Government has at its command the informa- 
tion necessary for the framing of a comprehensive 
measure of National Education ; and this House 
is further of the opinion that it is most important 
that such a measure should be introduced with 
the least possible delay. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that amongst 
the educated classes of the country there 
was no dispute as to the fact that the 
present state of national education re- 
quired to be improved. The only dispute 
was as to the best mode of effecting that 
object. He, for his part, could not quite 
agree either with the proposition con- 
tained in the Motion before the House, 
or in the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. He could 
not think that they wanted the Inquiry 
which was moved for by the hon. Member 
for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Melly), nor 
was he so sanguine as to think with 
the hon. Member for Brighton that 
they were in the way of immediate le- 
gislation. Having had the great ad- 
vantage of three able and useful speeches, 
the House might as well pass on to 
the other Orders of the day. He wished, 
however, to congratulate the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke-upon-Trent on his earnest 
and eloquent speech, which showed that 
his heart was thoroughly in his work. 
He was glad to welcome such a recruit 
to the ranks of those who were devo- 
ting themselves to so important a cause. 
There could be no doubt as to the 
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statement of the hon. Gentleman the. 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent, that large 
numbers of children were, in all our great 
cities and towns, running idle, and that 
meant really being trained for crime, 
The hon. Gentleman had admitted, how- 
ever, that there were a great number 
of vacancies in the existing schools. This 
fact showed that many of the children 
who were idling about the streets were 
not unprovided for, but were absentees 
from the existing schools, and only 
wanted to be made to enter them. In 
asking for compulsory powers with re- 
ard to those children, as he had done, 
the hon. Gentleman was not asking for 
that which his Motion asked for, but 
merely for extended police powers; and 
his argument rather applied to the Ha- 
bitual Criminals Bill of the Government 
than to an extended scheme of educa- 
tion. The police powers he really asked 
for would be no novelty, but had been 
granted in the Industrial Schools Act, 
and he seemed only to wish that child- 
ren of the class he had described should 
be similarly compelled to attend the 
elementary schools of our large towns, 
just as the children of a very kindred 
class might now be compelled to at- 
tend the industrial schools. What sort 
of inquiry would the Committee, the hon. 
Member desired, have to pursue? To 
him (Mr. Adderley) it seemed that the 
House had already had an abundant, if 
not an excessive amount, of inquiry on 
that subject; and he thought it would 
be almost an abuse of the system of in- 
quiry to go on year after year investi- 
gating the same subject, even precisely 
the same branch of the subject, and 
filling their Library with acres of folios 
containing evidence which had been 
repeated ten times over. There were 
several inquiries before the exhaustive 
inquiry made by the Duke of New- 
castle’s Commission. There had since 
been the inquiry by the Committee of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), which 
sat for two years, and presented two 
folio volumes of evidence. Another 
Committee, moved for by the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for South Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), had since sat. Be- 
sides inquiries by Committees, there had 
been a number of Bills introduced to 
deal with this particular subject. There 
was a volume of unpassed Bills in the 
Library. There was the Manchester Bill 
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of 1850, which he had himself introduced 
as a hybrid Bill, and on which there was 
the longest debate that ever occurred on 
a local Bill—lasting from four o’clock 
until midnight. He had never ceased 
to regret that this Bill did not pass, for 
he thought then, as he thought now, 
that the question could not more 
satisfactorily dealt with than by allowing 
large towns which were willing to try 
the experiment by taxing themselves, and 
give the country the benefit of the re- 
sult of the experience thus gained. Next 
came the Bill « of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir John 
Pakington), the Borough Bill of Lord 
John Russell, and Mr. Cobden’s Bill. Be- 
sides these Bills various Resolutions had 
been passed by the House. All this proved 
that if the House had not made up its 
mind how to act, it had, at least, before 
it the materials for so doing. The hon. 
Gentleman, moreover, was positively ask- 
ing the Government and the Opposition 
to stultify themselves, because the present 
Home Secretary had introduced two Bills, 
and the Duke of Marlborough had, as 
President of the Council last year, in- 
troduced a measure in the House of 
Lords, including clauses expressly on 
the subject of these very children. The 
hon. Member asked these Ministers and 
ex-Ministers to affirm by his Motion that 
these Bills had been introduced without 
sufficient information or inquiry But 
while a Committee was ine ient, some 
measure was doubtless required. He had 
himself wished to call the attention of the 
House to the subject this Session, and to 
move a Resolution, but the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department having 
announced that the Government had their 
hands full of other subjects, and, be- 
sides, were introducing Bills relating to 
education, had almost precluded them- 
selves or any individual Member from 
introducing any general measure on 
the subject this Session with success. 
The Government had not only other 
public measures on hand, but they were 
about to propose two important mea- 
sures which were distinctly preparatory 
to a general measure of education. The 
first was a very wide measure on school 
endowments, and the country would 
reasonably say, ‘‘ Prove that you have 
made the best use of the funds you 
possess before you ask for more.”” The 
next was the Bill on the subject of 
Rating, and the House would not be 
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| able to debate the various proposals for 
aiding national education until they knew 
on what basis the incidence of the pro- 

sed taxation was to fall. For himself, 

e had come to the conclusion that soon 
after these preparatory Bills legislation 
on the general subject was not wanted. 
The existing system had not yet been 
carried out to the utmost extent. It 
would be far better, at least, to try 
to do so than to have a complication of 
two systems, one of which would be in 
the way of the other. The matter might, 
he thought, be dealt with by further 
Minutes of Council. He was glad to find 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent in his speech did not 
contemplate the constitution of anything 
like a new class of schools, because it 
| was rather the tendency when a want 
was discovered to provide a new remedy 
instead of making the most of what 
existed. Nothing could be worse than 
the needless multiplication of different 
kinds of State-aided schools. The num- 
ber of classes of such schools in this 
country was, in his opinion, already 
excessive. There were schools for the 
poor generally, aided by the State ; there 
| were reformatories, industrial schools, 
and pauper schools, besides art and 
science schools. He thought they had 
already made a needless distinction be- 
tween the reformatory and the industrial 
schools, which were really intended for 
the same class of children—the idle and 
those who had committed a theft were 
only the bud and the fruit of the same 
tree. The evils of such a distinction were 
three-fold. In the first place, by treating 
the industrial schools as schools for honest 
children they treated the reformatory 
schools as penal schools. Now, a refor- 
matory ought never to be considered as 
a penal institution at all. The child was 
punished in prison, and then the State 
undertook to make up for the neglect 
of the parents by giving the child the 
education they had neglected to give 
him. It was monstrous to treat a child 
penally for six years, or during all his 
childhood. Another evil of this need- 
less multiplication of schools was that 
schools became divided among so many 
different Departments of the administra- 
tion that the House could not obtain a 
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comprehensive view of what they were 
voting in the way of education, and never 
knew what they were undertaking. They 
looked into the Estimates and saw 89 
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much charged for primary schools wad | 
so much for fine art schools; but that 
was only a small part of the public 
funds devoted to schools. There were 
pauper schools under the Poor Law | 
Board; the reformatory schools were | 
placed under the Home Secretary, as if 
they were an affair of police; while | 
others were under the control of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 
He contended that all aided schools ought 
to be placed under the management | 
of one central educational department. | 
He had long advocated that view, and 
he was glad to find that the House was 
beginning to be ofthe same opinion It 
would be a most material improvement 
if all the educational institutions to which 
the State contributed were brought under 
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out. It had not been completely success- 
ful, but it had done wonders. Its success 
was increasing, and by the zeal exhibited 
in its support, he thought it might be car- 
ried out so as to complete its work. In 
his speech, made a few days ago, Earl 
Russell seemed to think the denomina- 
tional system must be abandoned; that 
the voluntary support on which it was 
based had failed; that it had thrown 
the work too much on the clergy and the 
ministers of religion; and that the burden 
it imposed was a very unequal one. To 
make the system more efficient he said 
we must allow the State to take more 
power, and he referred to the example 
of Ireland, where the State gave, not 
as in England 60 per cent, but 93 per 
The State being so large a con- 
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that one Department over which the right | tributor could deal more peremptorily 


hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford, (Mr. W. E. Foster) presided. That 
was a very good reason against any 
new kind of schools. What, then, did 
the hon. Member for Stoke want? 





Mr. MELLY explained that he had 
already said he wanted free municipal 
schools, supported out of rates and with | 
no religious education given in them, | 
as supplementary to the denominational | 


schools now existing and supported by| 
voluntary contributions. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he appre- | 
hended these were merely accidental | 


features of the system. What he under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman really to want | 
was a larger number of elementary day | 
schools in towns. How they were to be 
supported, or how administered, was 
a different question. The subject had 


with the question. But, after all, in 
Ireland the system had practically re- 
duced itself to the denominational system. 
The Roman Catholics and the Protes- 
tants had each schools for themselves. 
Therefore he did not think the argument 
of the noble Earl was borne out by his il- 
lustration. He thought it would be well to 
try a little longer whether tue Treasury 
could not supplement the denominational 
system, at the same time —s 
the private effort which it encourag 

throughout the country. With regard 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent, he thought the hon. 
Member had made a wise distinction 
between town and country. He under- 
stood the hon. Member’s Motion to refer 
to those large towns where numbers of 
children were left neglected in the streets. 


been dealt with in every Bill that had | There the hon. Gentleman was right. 
been introduced, by every Committee The hon. Member had given them the 
and every Commission, and was to be | statistics of four of the principal towns, 
found in every Report. It might be|and he (Mr. Adderley) thought these 
dealt with by the House in the shape|towns might advantageously be dealt 
either of a Resolution or a Bill. The | with in the first instance. The reason 
question was, should they supplement | why Scotland had gone so long without 
the present system by local rates? His | an Education Bill, or receiving its fair 
opinion was, they should try to carry | share of the Treasury Grants, was that 
out the Treasury Grant system more effi- | the proposed Bills attempted too much 
ciently. He was not ready till that had | by embracing the whole country. The 
been fairly tried to propose any sup- | old endowment of the heritors’ tax pro- 
plement from the local rates. It was|vided for the counties, but the towns 
another question—whether the denomi- | required a different provision. This 
national system had failed, and whether | was the difficulty, and if a Bill had been 
a purely secular system should be sub- introduced for the larger towns, it would 


stituted for it. That question also might 
be dealt with in a Resolution or a Bill. 


long ago have passed. He wished the 
hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent and 


He confessed he should wish to see the | the hon. Member for Birmingham as 


denominational system further carried | 


Mr. Adderley 


Dixon) would introduce a hybrid B 
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it was not yet too late in the Session— 
for the purpose of enabling those two 
great towns to show the way, and to 
rate themselves for elementary day 
schools. He believed those towns would 
be ready to avail themselves of such 
a power, and of the experiment thus 
made the rest of the country might 
take advantage. The rest of the pro- 
position was to give the power to the 
police to take vagrant children from the 
streets and convey them before a magis- 
trate, and, unless reason were shown to 
the contrary, to send them to school, 
charging the parents or guardians for 
their schooling. That proposition had 
nothing novel in it, and might be con- 
tained in a very short Bill. It would 
simply apply to elementary day schools 
a power ady given to the police in 
the Industrial Schools Act. He did not 
think upon the whole that the House 
ought to consent to any further inquiry. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he certainly could 
not agree with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
that the country was ripe for the re- 
volutionary change in our educational 
system which he advocated ; but he was 
not sorry that his hon. Friend had brought 
before the House that broad question 
which was agitating the minds of all 
those who took an interest in the well- 
being of the people—the question whe- 
ther they should retain the present edu- 
cational machinery ; whether they should 
preserve their voluntary system ; or whe- 
ther they should copy that system of the 
compulsory attendance of children com- 
bined with the compulsory maintenance 
of schools which prevailed elsewhere. 
Now, while he differed from those who 
advocated such a sweeping change, he 
heartily sympathized with them in their 
disappointment at the shortcomings of 
our present system. It certainly as yet 
was very far from accomplishing all 
that we might have hoped from it. It 
could not be denied that there were in 
all our great towns large masses of 
children who were neither at work nor 
at school, and that even of those who 
were nominally receiving education a 
very large proportion never got beyond 
the merest rudiments, and derived little 
if any lastin from the schooling 
they received. With these deficiencies, 
some impatience would naturally be felt 
at the inadequacy of our educational 
machinery. e remedy proposed was 
two-fold. The leading proposal was to 
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make the attendance of the children 
ee. as in Saxony and Prussia. 
No feeling of tenderness for the parents 
would deter him for one from adopting 
compulsion. Society wassuffering griev- 
ously from their shameful apathy with 
regard to the education of their children ; 
and the House had a perfect right to 
insist upon their doing their duty. The 
only question was, whether the thing 
could really be carried out. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council most justly said at the 
Manchester Conference, it was very 
wrong for Parliament to pass laws with- 
out carefully considering whether. they 
could be enforced, because it inevitably 
weakened the respect of the people for 
law when they found it shuffled aside. 
There lay the gist-of the question—whe- 
ther, if such a law were passed, it could 
be carried out; and he could not see 
what machinery at present existed for 
enforcing it. One thing was clear— 
that the police must not be called into 
action for the purpose, nor yet the 
clergy; and it remained to be seen 
whether any other effective agency 
could be created. Again, some ridicule 
had been cast upon the phrase that had 
been occasionally used about this matter, 
the phrase that it would be un-English 
to apply such compulsion to the parents. 
He was not to be frightened by a phrase 
of that sort from doing what was neces- 
sary. But, after all, they would find 
themselves powerless if they went against 
the grain of the national mind; and 
certainly it was undeniable that our 
people have not been accustomed to the 
system of parental government— the 
meddling superintendence over their 
private concerns—to which the people 
in many parts of Europe had been broken 
in. ‘And it was, in his opinion, a sound 
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practical objection to say that the poli- 
tical habits of our people were out of 
keeping with the system it was proposed 
to introduce. At the same time, it was 
difficult to tell beforehand how far this 
would really be found a practical im- 


pediment. It was very possible that 
the working classes might hail this sys- 
tem as a real boon to them, or that, at 
any rate, they would very quickly learn 
to adapt themselves to it. This, then, 
was exactly the case in which it would 
be desirable to go on by way of experi- 
ment; and an admirable opportunity of 
doing so was offered. Why not permit 
Manchester, Liverpool, and a few other 
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great towns which ape to be very pte ayayr-s of the country, and which, 
anxious to adopt the plan of compulsory though it did not as yet bear all the fruit 
attendance to do at The experiment expected and desired, yet had already 
would furnish them with trustworthy | wrought effects of infinite value. Already 
facts by which to decide the question | by means of this agency they had 1 in 
whether the system could be made to | 7°7 of the whole population on the school 
work well with the English people, and | books, while the proportion in Prussia— 
in what way efficiency could be best | the best educated country in the world— 
insured. The true object of the second | did not exceed 6°25. Nor was it from 
proposal was to get rid of the present | want of machinery that the proportion 
system of voluntary maintenance, and | was not a great deal larger. Everyone 
to establish a system copied from the | practically familiar with the subject 
Continent ; by which the schools, instead | knew that the still existing and lament- 
of emanating from private sources, and | able want of education among the work- 
trrusting for maintenance to private|ing class was only in a very limited 
persons, assisted by the Government, | degree due to the want of school ac- 
should be public institutions main-|comodation; it was almost altogether 
tained by the locality out of its rates,|due to the deplorable apathy of the 
though, perhaps, still aided from na-| parents. A very striking proof of this 
tional funds. Admitting that those who | was afforded in Manchester. The Edu- 
took the lead in advocating the change | cation Aid Society at Manchester—which 
did so from an earnest desire to promote | had been at work for many years, stren- 
the education of the poor, he must re-| uously exerting itself to encourage the 
mark that they were supported by others | attendance of children as well as to pro- 
who were extremely jealous of what is| vide school accomodation—used to issue 
called the supremacy of the Church over | tickets to the children of the really poor, 
education. If there were any proof that | which enabled those children to go to 
the influence of the clergy had cao used | school gratis ; and yet in December, 1866, 


in a mischievous manner ; if there were | out of just 21,000 children who had re- 
reason to think that it had tended to| ceived such tickets, less than 10,000 were 
make the people bigoted, or narrow, or | found to be attending school. More than 


sectarian, or if the people had been im- | half the number were at home, although 
bued by the clergy with ultra-eccle- | there was school accomodation for them, 
siastical nonsense, then this objection | and every difficulty, except that arising 
would be well-founded, and a powerful | from the shameful apathy of the parents, 
motive would exist, for taking the edu-| had been removed. No change from 
cation of the working classes out of such|a voluntary system to a compulsory 
hands. But he could not discover any| rating system would have any mark- 
indication of such a pernicious influence. | ed effect in increasing the number of 
On the contrary, there were a thousand | children under education. And would 
proofs that the children left school with-| it not be rash to sweep away a great 
out any apparent taint of the kind what- | and solid system, the fruits of the con- 
ever; and, in his opinion, it would be} scientious benevolence of the people, 
most ungrateful if they did not allow | simply because it had not yet reached 
that this country owed an enormous debt | perfection? No one denied that it 
of gratitude to the clergy for their strenu- | had worked marvellously well; and no 
ous, self-sacrificing exertions on behalf |doubt it was becoming every day more 
of the education of the poor. It was }and more efficient. It had been shown 
not necessary, however, to consider the the other day by Earl de Grey and 
interest of the clergy in the matter,| Ripon that last year the number of 
either on one side or the other. The | schools inspected had increased by just 
sole question was how could they best | 1,000; the number of children present 
educate their children? Probably, if| at inspection was more than 1,500,000, 
the whole question of education were |an increase of 136,000; the average 
before them for the first time, with | annual number attending was 1,241,000, 
no system whatever in existence, they ‘an increase of little less than 100,000, 
would not adopt the denominational | while the number of certificated teachers, 
voluntary system; but it must not be ! of assistant-teachers, and of pupil-teach- 
forgotten that already the country had a | oes had all largely venti! The sys- 
gigantic machinery at work, which ob-|tem, then, was neither decaying nor 
tained the full concurrence, the earnest | stationary; it was growing vigorously, 


‘ 
Mr. Buxton 
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and was really adapted to the feelings 
and wishes of the people, and to the | 
circumstances of the country. Then, | 
again, there was the matter-of-fact diffi- 
culty which they were bound to take 
tully into account—the pressure of the 
rates. Already they were producing | 
very disastrous effects in many parts 
of the country. They caused very great 
suffering, especially to the lower portion 
of the middle class and to the working 
classes, and sunk many into pauperism 
who would else be able to keep them- 
selves afloat. Perhaps the worst effect 
of the present high local rates was that 
they so greatly discouraged the building 
of houses for the poor. It was a serious 
thing to increase this mischievous bur- 
den, and it seemed rather rash to throw 
the support of our schools upon this pre- 
carious and painful source of income, 
when, in doing so, voluntary contribu- 
tions amounting to fully £500,000 a 
year would perforce be extinguished. 
He would not touch upon the religious 
difficulties to which the proposal of his 
hon. Friend would give rise beyond ob- 
serving that it would never do to stir | 
up against them the conscientious feel- 
ings of the people. This religious diffi- | 





culty did not arise, as many seemed to 
think, from mere sectarian bigotry; 
there might be a little of that in it, 
but the people of this country had a 
profound conviction that their children | 
should be brought up in the fear of 
God, and with a knowledge of their 


} 


Christian duty. That feeling did not 
deserve contempt, and no system could 
flourish that did not fully recognize and 
respect it. Upon the whole he thought 
they ought to go on feeling their way 
towards something better, but main- 
tained that the country was not pre- 
pared for the radical change which the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Fawcett) appeared to indicate. 
Viscount SANDON said, as the re- 
eames of a large constituency, he 
egged to offer his warm thanks to the 
hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. 
Melly) for having heonglis this subject 
so ably before the House. No one knew 
better than he how fit the hon. Member 
was to advise the House on the matter; 
it had been the study of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s life. The right hon. Member 
for North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) 
had apparently not fully apprehended 
the point of the hon. Member’s Motion, 
which was the importance of inquiring | 
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into the actual ‘number of a very special 
class of children in large towns; he did 
not desire a general educational inquiry, 
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but very properly wished to sift to the 


bottom the many startling statements 
continually circulating of the large num- 
ber of children in the manufacturing 
districts totally destitute of education. 
Hardly any of the Commissions that had 
sat had reported as to the actual number 
of children who, from the poverty of 
their parents, could not attend school. 
The Factory Acts would, no doubt, very 
shortly meet the wants of a very large 
class of children who went to work, and 
would also be extended to the agricul- 
tural population as well, which would 
be a great benefit, and likely to meet the 
wants of the great labouring class of the 
+ epee gg of those who were 
willing to work. Then, there was ano- 
ther class with regard to whom they had 
statistics—namely, the children of out- 
door paupers. With that class, the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Commission very 
wisely proposed to deal at once by mak- 
ing it ow on the guardians to 
grant relief only on condition that the 
parents should give the children educa- 
tion—the charge for that education to be 
thrown on the rates. No less than 
288,000 children were proved to be re- 
ceiving out-door relief. There was also 
a destitute class of children who were 
not working, and who were not known 
as out-door paupers. The House would 
probably recollect the very startling re- 
turns sent from Manchester, the accurac 
of which had been denied by the offici 

of the National Society. With respect 
to Liverpool, returns had been drawn up 
by the chief constable, but he did not 
think that entire reliance could be placed 
upon their accuracy. The chief con- 
stable had put down the number of 
children who passed through the streets 
at a particular hour as destitute of edu- 
cation. But many of those children had 
probably been at school some part of 
the week, and therefore he doubted very 
much the complete accuracy of the start- 
ling figures with regard to Liverpool. 
He could speak with some experience 
with respect to London, as he had long 
had to do with the East-end. The 
Board of Education started by the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury stated 
that there were from 180,000 to 200,000 
children in the metropolis destitute of 
education, but those figures were torn to 
pieces. Then, the managers of the 
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Bishop of London’s Fund put the 
number at 100,000, while the Ragged 
Schools Union stated that 30,000 children 
were still as destitute of education as the 
30,000 now under instruction in the 
ragged schools of London. His point was 
this—that the accounts were so diverse 
that, before we were led into any great 
change in our educational system, which 
it was said would be made next year, 
it would be well to have accurate Re- 
turns of the number and condition of 
the educationally destitute children in 
the larger towns. He would, there- 
fore, venture to suggest whether, in- 
stead of a Committee of that House, 
it would not be very much better, if 
Her Majesty’s Government saw their 
way, to send commissioners to the five 
great towns of this country to make in- 
quiries as to the special condition of this 
great class. If the House would allow 
him, he would, before he sat down, enter 
his protest against the doctrine laid down 
by the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett) as to the great change for which 
the country was prepared with respect 
to education. He had had a great deal 
to do with the artizan class in London, 
Staffordshire, and Live 1, and his 


opinion was that, ardently as they de- 
sired education for their children, they 
would not ‘be satisfied unless it had 
stamped upon it some distinctive reli- 


gious character. He did not say that it 
should be the religious opinion of the 
Church to which he belonged, but the 
point was this—that they were deter- 
mined that their children should be 
taught a distinctive creed of some sort ; 
and he should be sorry if those who 
were the warm advocates of education 
were to mar the progress of the great 
cause by a vain, futile, and, as he be- 
lieved, hopeless pursuit of secular edu- 
cation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Sandon) that the thanks of the 
House were due to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke-upon-Trent(Mr. Melly) 
for the manner in which he had brought 
forward this question. His hon. Friend 
had taken great pains with the subject, 
not merely with a view to that debate, 
but practically for years, and they must 
all see traces of that in the remarkably 
clear and able statement which he had 
made to the House. He also agreed 
with the noble Viscount that the class of 


children to which he had called attention | 


Viscount Sandon 
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was distinct in itself. No doubt the con- 
dition of large numbers of children in 
our large towns, and not least in the 
largest towns, was one which had serious 
claims upon their attention. He be- 
lieved his hon. Friend was correct in the 
words which he used when he spoke of the 
“numbers of young children in our large towns 
who were growing up without any education, un- 
affected either by the educational clauses of the 
Factory Acts, or by voluntary efforts.” 
That was a very strong—he must say a 
fearful statement, but he believed it was 
strictly true. It was said by the hon 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. Buxton) 
that the system might be worked by the 
co-operation of the people. But those 
children got no education, because there 
was no co-operation on the part of their 
parents. They escaped the action of the 
denominational system, because their 
— were not of that class that could 
e attracted by any one religious system. 
They escaped our Factory Acts—which 
had done great good—because very many 
of them were the children of parents 
who could not find work, or did not care 
to find it. Consequently, we had this 
fearful state of things—a large portion 
of the nation growing up in our large 
towns without education, anl ready to 
become members of the dangerous 
classes. It was said bya noble Marquess 
in “another place” that education did 
not diminish crime. That was one of 
those paradoxes which none but great 
men ventured upon. Probably the noble 
Marquess intended to say that education 
did not diminish vice. Was there any- 
one who had to do with crime in the 
country that doubted that education di- 
minished crime ? This was most certainly 
the case—that, as civilization increased 
and wealth accumulated, the temptation 
to crime also increased; but education, 
giving men more head-power to resist 
temptation, tended the reforeto diminish 
crime. It was because this class of per- 
sons destitute of education had been 
growing up to such an extent thathis 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department felt the extreme 
difficulty of suppressing the criminal 
classes, and it was on that account that 
we found ourselves engaged in the con- 
sideration of measures which he believed 
were necessary, but which our ancestors 
would have feltrepugnant tothe principles 
of English society. He with the 
hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) 
that the time had gone by for Committees. 
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The time for Committees had passed, 
and the time for measures had come, 
and he believed for comprehensive mea- 
sures. It might be asked—‘‘Why not 
bring forward measures, then?” 
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also the men who could be aded by 
religious bodies to entrust them with the 
care of their children. But those with 
whom it was now necessary to deal be- 
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But longed to neither of those classes ; and 


no one would wonder that the Govern- | the danger arose from that cause. That 
ment had not brought forward a compre- | was one of their greatest difficulties in 
hensive measure this year. With what | that work—how they were to meet the 
they had to do, it was practically impos- | wants of those who were uncared for 
sible. To attempt to solve this question | without injuring those who were cared 


would require a Session in which it would | for? 


Another branch of the subject 


be, if not the principal work, one of the which had been touched upon that even- 


rincipal. 
site (Mr. Adderley) had certainly a 
in his mind by which to meet the diffi- 
culty, and that was by altering the pre- 
sent Minutes of the Revised Code. 


His right hon. Friend — 
a 


i 
| 


- ing, and which must be touched upon 
n | whenever they attempted by any mea- 


sure to solve that problem, was this— 
that while it was quite clear that neither 


ell, | the country nor the House would con- 


he wished he could agree with his right | sent to one religious denomination being 
hon. Friend, because that would certainly | aided more than another, nor to the 
be a very summary mode of settling the | 


question ; but he believed it to be impos- 
sible. He did not imagine for a moment 
that the House would attempt in that 


way to make the changeswhich would be 
necessary to turn the present system into 
a national system, which, to use the 
words of the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy), 
would bring education home to all the 
children in the kingdom. That was a 


hard work which was before the Govern- 
ment and the House. It was one of the 
hardest problems that any Government 
could have to grapple with. If there 
were no educational system at all it 
might be easier to make a national sys- 
tem; but the problem they had to solve 
was how to change the present partial 
denominational system into a national 
system with the least possible injury 
to that which existed at present. They 
wanted to touch those large numbers 
who were growing up out of the reach 
of voluntary efforts, without taking 
away from the education of those 
who were now reached. His noble 
Friend Earl de Grey, in “another 
place,” the other night gave the sta- 
tistics of what the present system was 
doing. The present system was doing 
a great work. There were last year 
15,500 schools under inspection, with an 
average attendance of 1,240,000 chil- 
dren. But he had lost hope that this 
system could be expected to do much 
more than keep pace with the increase of 
population among the classes which fre- 
quented the schools. The hardworking 
artizan who cared about education took 
advantage of the present system, as did 





public money being given to religious 
teaching — although he believed they 
would consent to public money being 
given for secular teaching in schools 
which also imparted religious teaching 
—yet he believed that the feeling of the 
country would be quite as strong, on 
the other hand, against any check, 
discouragement, or interference being 
offered to religious teaching. It might 
be true, as was sometimes charged a- 
gainst them, that they felt more anxious 
about the religious instruction of those 
who were not so well off as themselves 
than they did about their own, and that 
remark would apply not merely to them- 
selves but to some classes below them. 
But however that might be, they would 
be misleading themselves if they imagin- 
ed that there was not a large portion of 
the working class who also cared about 
religious teaching, and he did not believe 
it would be popular—even if they were 
to condescend to consider only what was 
popular—to have such a system of na- 
tional education as would really check 
and discourage religious teaching. Then 
there were other difficulties ; for instance, 
that of rating, which appeared to be felt 
by many hon. Members, although he 
thought, if they looked at the mere pecu- 
niary part of that matter, they would 
find that a 3d. education rate would 
soon be more than paid back by the 
diminished poor rate and prison rate 
which would result from it. There was 
also the difficulty as to upon what con- 
ditions they should give aid from the 
Consolidated Fund, and likewies the 
question of what security they should 
take that good teaching was imparted. 
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un-English part of the matter—the 
difficulty, — to English plans 
of government and Englis mem of 
thought, in putting machinery in opera- 
tion that would make that compulsion 
anything more than a mere brutum fulmen 
and waste of power. The experience of 
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It had been mooted that evening that 
some of the securities on which the State 
now insisted should be relinquished. He 
expressed no opinion now on that point, 
but it was a most difficult part of the 
subject. Then they came to two ques- 
tions started by the hon. Member for 
Stoke. The one was whether the} the Continent was often quoted. The 
schools ought to be free or not, and the | hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
other was whether they should look for- | della) would tell them that they might 
ward to a compulsory attendance. The | go from one part of Germany to another 
time had not really come yet for them to | and they would scarcely find a single 
express an opinion on either of those | child who was untaught or unable to 
points; but he was rather surprised to | read and write, and that the principle 
find that his hon. Friend (Mr. Melly), | of compulsion, though universal, was 
with all the study he had given to that | not now necessary, because almost every 
question—a study scarcely exceeded by | parent would send his child without its 
that devoted to it by any one among | enforcement. But let them not deduce 
them—should seem to suppose, as he | more than they ought to do from that 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) gathered that he | argument; because he doubted whether 
did, that they could establish free schools | it was not correct to say that, if compul- 
to any extent in a large town, and that | sion had not existed at one time in those 
those free schools should not swallow up | districts, there would not now be no 
all the other schools there and make it | longer any need of compulsion. But 
necessary that they should all be free. | such compulsion, interfering with the 
Much argument could, perhaps, be used | daily life of her citizens, England never 
in favour of free schools, even although | had; and he much doubted whether the 
they might have that consequence; but | English people would assent to it. 
he was sure they must approach the ques- | America was rather more of a case in 
tion whether the schools were to be free | point, and the experience of New Eng- 
or not—and especially if they were to be | land was really curious in that matter. 
free schools supported by rates—with the |The School Inquiry Commission (of 
belief that, if they introduced any large | whom he was one) sent over an Assist- 
number of free schools, the free school | ant Commissioner to examine into the 
system would entirely prevail in the dis- | education of the New England States of 
tricts which were provided with them.| America. The gentleman chosen was 
They would not find that the hard work- | the Rev. Mr. Fraser, whose writings 
ing artizan, who with difficulty paid his \ were well known to hon. Members on 
rate, would allow that the children of; both sides of the House. Mr. Fraser 
people not so hard working or more poor | madg a most able Report, in which he 
than himself should be admitted to a/| stated that there existed a law of com- 








free education paid out of his pocket, 
and that his own children’s education 
should not be free also. Then there was 


the question of compulsory attendance, | 
with respect to which some words of his | 


own spoken at Manchester had been 
quoted. 
it was un-English to compel the father, 
who was bound and also able to do so, 


to perform the duty of educating his | 


He thought the argument that | 
| his Colleagues in the Commission to find 
| out whether it was really correct or not, 


pulsory attendance at school in New 
England. Mr. Elihu Burrit, a gentle- 
man well-known and much respected in 
this country, at a meeting in the Mid- 
land Counties, quoted that statement, 
and entirely denied its correctness. He 
was accordingly requested by some of 


and he went to Mr. Adams, who, be- 


children was an absurd argument, and | fore he came to England as American 
it was one from which they had taken all | Minister, had taken a most active part 
the force by compelling him, if he sent | in the working of the system of educa- 





his child to work, to submit to his educa-/| tion in New 


tion. But, while still of that opinion, 
he was afraid that this much remained 
un-English ; not the mere principle of 
compelling a father to pay for the educa- 
tion of his child, but here comes the 


Mr. W. EF. Forster 


ingland. He asked Mr. 
Adams who was right—Mr. Fraser or 
Mr. Burrit? Mr. Adams said Mr. Fraser 
was wrong and Mr. Burrit right, and 
that he was perfectly sure there was 
no such Act. The Commissioners then 
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asked Mr. Fraser how he came to make 
that mistake, whereupon Mr. Fraser 

roved by the most unimpeachable evi- 

ence that the Act did exist. But what 
was the real fact of the matter? The 
Act existed, but it had been found to be 
so contrary to American feeling that it 
was not made use of for so long a time 
that its existence was entirely forgotten. 
Now, he had stated that once or twice 
before, and since he first did so, attempts 
had been made in New England—and 
he did not know with what amount of 
success—to put that Act in operation, 
arising, perhaps, from the necessity they 
laboured under, through the large num- 
ber of emigrant children that went to 
them from the Old World. It would, 
he thought, be very instructive for them 
to see how far these efforts to put the 
Act in force in New England succeeded. 
Allusion had been made to the number 
of Bills which had been brought for- 
ward. It was quite true that he and 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had tried their hands at a 
measure both last year and the year 
before ; and their experience showed the 
difficulty of the question in a way hardly 
noticed that night. Their measure of 


the year before last was the result of 
the practical thought and labour of 
several gentlemen of different sects and 
different political views, but who agreed 
in a common desire to give the best 
system of education to the town of 


Manchester. That Bill, if it had been 
accepted by the House, would, he be- 
lieved, have at that time met public 
opinion. Public opinion had progressed 
between the year before last and last 
year. He and his right hon. Friend 
made a change, and whereas their mea- 
sure of the year before last was only 
for permissive rating, their measure of 
last year contained compulsory powers 
of rating in districts which could be 
proved beyond dispute to have no other 
mode of providing schools. He be- 
lieved that their Bill of last year also 
would have met public opinion. But 
they had observed that the converts 
they obtained to their Bills were obtained 
a few months too late. Very powerful 
support was given to their Bill of 1867 
when they found it necessary to bring 
forward their Bill of 1868; and now, 
when at this time it was quite impos- 
sible for them to try legislation again on 
that subject, he saw that a great organ 
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of the daily Press, which gave them quite 
the cold shoulder last year, had come 
in this year to the principle of their 
last year’s measure. That showed the 
great difficulties with which the Govern- 
ment had to deal. And then came the 
— question which had been brought 
orward by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Stoke-upon-Trent as to whether a 
Committee could help the Government 
in any way. Now, he confessed that 
when the hon. Gentleman’s Motion was 
placed on the Paper he looked at it with 
an earnest desire to derive help from it 
if possible, for the work to be accom- 
plished was so hard and difficult that 
assistance ought to be sought for in 
every quarter. But he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Brighton and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Adderley) 
that the proposed Committee was not 
very likely to be able to help the Go- 
vernment. Such a Committee could do 
two things. It could make suggestions 
and it could obtain information. Now, 
without wishing to undervalue sugges- 
tions which might be offered by a Select 
Committee, he must express his belief 
that the time for suggestions had gone 
by. It was, he might say, almost a 
fearful thing for the Government to deal 
with so difficult and important a ques- 
tion as that of education ; but still it was 
the business of the Government to do 
so, and he could not see that any ad- 
vantage would arise from seeking help 
from the suggestions of a Committee. 
Moreover, he did not think that sugges- 
tions relating only to the state of educa- 
tion in three or four large towns would be 
of much use, as he concurred with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that, al- 
thongh in dealing comprehensively with 
the subject, regard ought to be had to the 
various conditions of different parts of 
the country, yet it must be handled in 
such a way as to embrace the whole of 
England. Then a Committee might exa- 
mine witnesses and elicit information, 
but this would hardly be of any as- 
sistance to the Government. He had, 
however, been seriously considering in 
company with Earl de Grey and other 
Members of the Government whether 
there were any means by which, — 
on the hint given by his hon. Frien 

the Member for Stoke-upon-Trent, they 
could put themselves in a better posi- 
tion to deal with the subject. Thus he 
was led to the anticipation of the noble 
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Viscount opposite (Viscount Sandon). | abroad as to the state of education on 
It would, in his judgment, be advan- | the Continent. Semen. our Secre- 
tageous for the Government to obtain a | tary of Legation at Berne (Mr. Rumbold), 
statistical return of the actual amount of | made a Report, in which he stated that 
elementary education in three or four of | the Swiss people, while proud of their 
our large towns. If, therefore, his hon. | free institutions, were wisely convinced 
Friend should think fit to withdraw his | that their only sound and lasting basis 
Motion, he should be prepared to place | was to be sought in as comprehensive 
upon the Paper, in the course of a few{and as widely spread a scheme of pub- 
days, a Notice of Motion for a Return as | lic education as possible. The same 
to the number of schools and scholars in | gentleman went on to show that, after 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Bir- | ittle more than thirty years, the spread 
mingham. ‘The Government would also | of education had been such that the 
endeavour to form an opinion as to what | Swiss could now boast that there was 
kind of schools they were. The Govern-| hardly a child within the limits of the 
ment would not ask the House to grant | Confederation who was incapable of 
them compulsory powers to obtain that | reading or writing, with the exception 
information ; but he believed they would | of those who were physically or mentally 
be able to set at rest the doubt which | incapacitated. This result Mr. Rumbold 
had been raised as to the authenticity of | attributed to the result of compulsory 
the statistics of education in those large | education. The Report further stated 
towns. For his own part, however, he | that in the Grand Duchy of Baden pe- 

ut great faith in the returns which had | nalties for the non-attendance of boys at 
toon obtained by the Manchester So- | school were almost unknown, and that 
ciety and the Birmingham Society. |in the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar no 
With regard to Manchester, he knew | fine for non-attendance had Leen im- 
the gentlemen who had undertaken to | posed during the last forty years. He 
prepare the returns, and he believed that | (Mr. Mundella) had himself examined 
the Birmingham returns had also been | — schools in Saxony, and conversed 
prepared with great care. Still, as their | with the heads of schools, and they had 
correctness had been disputed, it would assured him over and over again that 
be an advantage for the Government to | the idea we had that it would be neces- 
endeavour to ascertain how far they | sary to call in the aid of the police was 
were correct. His hon. Friend had not absurd. In Switzerland, in the canton 
laboured in vain in bringing the matter| of Zurich, there was an Educational 
before the House, and, in conclusion, he | Board; every house was registered ; 
would express a hope that his hon. | the children were all registered; and 
Friend would, under the circumstances, | all children were required to attend 
withdraw his Motion. school when six years of age, and con- 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had been tinue to do so till twelve years old. Be- 
induced by the reference made to him ‘tween twelve and fourteen they were 
by the Vice President of the Council to | allowed to work half time. Of course 
make a few remarks on the subject be- | the schoolmaster looked after them, and 
fore the House. Although Germany| not the policeman. If the parent did 
might be spoken of as a country which | not send his child to school the master 
governed its people very much by means reported him to the Board, who fined 
of centralization, yet the same could not | him afrancor so. But, in point of fact, 
be said of Switzerland. He was well | compulsion had become almost unneces- 
acquainted with the latter country, and | sary, for it was considered as disgraceful 
also with Saxony, Prussia, and Wiirtem- | there for a parent to deny his child edu- 
berg. Having travelled in every part of cation as to refuse him necessary food 
Saxony, where he was an employer of | or clothing. In Saxony there wereone in 
labour, he could bear testimony to the fact | six ofthe population attending the schools, 
that there was scarcely a child of ten or| from the sixth to the fourteenth year, 
twelve years of age in that country, whe- | and of these 97 per cent were in con- 
ther in the city, the field, or themountains, | stant attendance, and it was not only 
who could not read and write correctly | the extent but the quality of the educa- 
and with ease. When Lord Stanley | tion that was admirable. If poor Saxony 
was Secretary of State for Foreign Af-/ and poor Switzerland accomplished this 
fairs, he made inquiries of our legations | he could never realize to himself that it 
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could not be accomplished in England, 
the richest country in the world. He 
believed that the feeling was growing 
stronger and stronger in the country in 
favour of a compulsory system of educa- 
tion. He had no desire to detract from 
English institutions, but hé wanted his 
countrymen to have the same advan- 
tages as were possessed by foreigners in 
respect to education. Our rural dis- 
tricts were even behind the great towns. 
While acknowledging the great sacri- 
fices which had been made by the clergy 
of the Church of England in promoting 
education, he must point out that some 

at districts were neglected because 
they did not happen to have clergymen 
who were awake to the importance of this 
question. Within four miles of Notting- 
ham, for instance, there was a parish 
containing 3,880 inhabitants ; and a per- 
sonal visitation made a year and a half 
ago showed that the number of children 
between the ages of eight and four and 
five and twelve was 750. And yet there 
were less than fifty at school. In conse- 
quence, however, of the efforts made by 
the excellent rector, and the munificence 
of his Friend the hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Morley) and some of the 


landed gentry, schools would, in the 
course of a week or two, be opened in 


that place. At present there was only 
school accommodation for 100 children. 
No one was more ready than he to ad- 
mit that the English people possessed 
splendid natural qualities, and if to those 
were added the blessings of education, 
he believed the cost of securing those 
blessings would be more than compen- 
sated for by the diminution of crime, 
a ramp and that squalor which un- 

appily prevailed so extensively in our 
large towns. He had taken pains to 
inform himself as to the educational 
status of nearly 12,000 young persons 
engaged in work, and he found that 
while 20 per cent of them could not 
write a letter decently, there were 50 per 
cent who could not read or write at all. 
Such a state of things was, he main- 
tained, di ful to a Christian coun- 
try, and he hoped the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks 
(Mr. Disraeli), who, on the opening night 
of the Session, spoke of a system of na- 
tional education as being absolutely ne- 
cessary, would find an echo in all parts 
of the House, and that we should soon 


have every child throughout the king- | 
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dom enjoying the advantage of receiving 
instruction, as was the case in those 
countries upon the Continent to which 
he had referred. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he wished 
only to state that the inhabitants of Man- 
chester would not have shrunk from the 
operation of a Parliamentary Committee 
of Inquiry, if it had been thought ne- 
cessary to appointone. They did not feel 
that they were in a very forward state on 
the subject of education ; but on the other 
hand, they were not so bad as some places. 
On the whole, he believed that they were 
better than the other Lancashire towns. 
In Manchester thirty-three out of 100 
personscould not sign theirnameson mar- 
riage. The worst town in it, in an educa- 
tional point of view, was Preston, which 
was represented by two Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. In that town 
there were forty-nine persons in every 
100 who did not sign the marriage regis- 
ter. He held in his hand an official 
Paper, which showed that, in several 
counties of England, there were districts 
where more than fifty in 100 made a 
cross in signing their names, and it was 
noticeable that those districts had the 
fewest boroughs where the educational 
state was lowest. It was a conviction 
which was very generally entertained, 
and which he himself shared that, unless 
we could devise something more efficient 
than the present system of education, 
we should have a great amount of igno- 
rance in this country to the end of time. 
It ought, therefore, in his opinion, to be 
as soon as possible replaced by some 
more comprehensive system. There 
was the theological difficulty which had 
been referred to by the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Faweett). But in his 
intercourse with working men he (Mr. 
Jacob Bright) had always found that 
they cared very little for theological in- 
struction at school. There was nothing 
he was more convinced of than this, that 
when a working man sent his children 
to school, and paid the school-pence, he 





aid for secular instruction and not theo- 
erty and would simply ask where he 
| could obtain the best intellectual results. 
If he did not do so, he would show very 
| little sense indeed, for he had abundant 
| opportunities of giving his children re- 
ligious instruction at home, and in the 
Sunday schools attached to the various 
| churches and chapels which covered the 
face of the country. There was also the 


| 
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financial difficulty, and undoubtedly the 
results in Saxony described by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
and those existing in New England, in 
Switzerland, and elsewhere, were not to 
beobtained without considerable expense. 
He was willing that the country should 
pay for such results, and he believed it 
was able to pay for them. He saw the 
difficulties connected with local taxation, 
the burden of which was so loudly com- 
plained of; but if they could get rid 
of some of the burdens of Imperial 
taxation, the local taxation would be 
more easily borne. Now, we were sav- 
ing this year between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000 and he believed that that 
saving ought to go on for four or five 
years to come in the same ratio. The 
constituencies of England had come to 
the determination that our expenses 
should be reduced, and if the reduction 
should continue in the same proportion, 
we should soon save a sum equal to one- 
half our whole local taxation, and we 
could then afford to be generous so far 
as the important matter of education 
was concerned. He had often remarked 


in that House the jealousy which existed | 
| said that we should never solve the great 
| problem of national education until we 


in regard to the efficiency of the public 
services, and he sometimes thought it 
was made a cloak to cover great extrava- 
gance. He trusted the time would come 
when the House would be jealous about 
the efficien¢y of another service—one 
not less amportant than Army or 
Navy —he alluded to that service in 
which so many earnest and devoted 
men were engaged, who were endea- 
vouring to carry instruction to the poor 
and helpless children of this country. 
He believed it was necessary to le- 
gislate on this subject, and he agreed 
with the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council that the Government 
alone could take it up effectually and 
successfully. He ventured to think 
that a Government which had shown so 
much ability in grappling with that great 
question of the Irish Church might, 
when that was removed out of the way, 
undertake a question so important and 
extensive as the present. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought it was not only natural but very 
desirable that the subject of education 
should once more be brought before the 
House at the opening of a new Parlia- 
ment, and he for one felt very much in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Stoke- 
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upon-Trent (Mr. Melly) for the manner 
in which he had introduced it to their 
notice. He must, at the same time, 
express his satisfaction at finding the 
Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council was not prepared to accede to 
the hon. Gentleman’s Motion. In his 
opinion we had had sufficient inquiry 
on the subject already—{Mr. Bruce: 
Hear, hear ! |—and he was happy to find 
that his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
seemed to concur in that view, for, as a 
Member of the Committee of which he 
himself (Sir John Pakington) was Chair- 
man, and which sat two Sessions, the 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that that Committee had exhausted the 
question. If he had to decide between 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent and the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Brighton, he 
should feel inclined, he must confess, to 
vote rather in favour of the latter. The 
House was amply furnished with facts, 
and it now only remained for it to grapple 
with those facts, and to proceed, as soon 
as it could conveniently do so, to legis- 
late on the subject. He had repeatedly 


had arrived at the fulfilment of two 


| conditions—the one the existence of a 
| strong Government, the other the exist- 


ence of a Government which was not 
only strong but determined to settle the 
question. The first of those conditions 
was realized, and he was well aware 
that his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, as 
well as the Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council, had long had the 
subject sincerely at heart. Under these 
circumstances they had a right to expect 
that the question would be settled, and 
it was time that it should be settled. 
Further inquiry was not wanted. And 
on another point he was obliged, though 
reluctantly, to differ from the opinion 
expressed in a very sensible speech by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley). His 
right hon. Friend argued that inquiry 
was necessary, but then went on to urge 
that there should be a further trial of 
the present school system. Now he (Sir 
John Pakington) thought that the pre- 
sent system had been tried long enough, 
and what they wanted was a better one, 
which he hoped would be framed in a 
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bold, statesmanlike measure by the pre- | such a way as to retain what they learnt. 
sent Government. It could not be ex- | That statement certainly seemed to be 
pected this year. The manner in which | one worthy of consideration, supposing 
the Government had arranged their busi- | it to be well-founded. The hon. Mem- 
ness, and the late period at which the| ber also stated in a very emphatic 
Session commenced, made it unreason- | manner, that which at all events, seemed 
able to expect that the Government /to be his own belief—how far it had 
should grapple with the question this | spread among others he did not inform 
Session. But he must, in candour, state | the House—that people were likely to 
that, as they could not be expected to| feel degraded by having their children 
pple with the question this year, they | educated at schools that were assisted 
Fad taken the next best and most judi- | by donations, and to feel that they were 
cious step by bringing forward their | being educated at charity schools. Now 
Endowed Schools Bill. In saying this | it might be worth inquiry how far the 
he did not mean to commit himself to | parents of children educated out of the 
the details of that measure, which in | rates might not feel pauperized. At all 
Committee would require a good deal of | events, that was a question raised by the 
consideration, and, perhaps, of altera- | speech of the hon. Member for Birming- 
tion. But the Bill dealt with one of the |ham. He (Mr. Henley) would express 
most important questions connected with | no opinion one way or the other. In 
education—namely, the painful and ab- | these days it would not be right or decent 
surd extent to which a vast amount of | to use ‘an ignorant impatience” which 
endowed property throughout the coun- | was employed fifty years ago in refer- 
try, devoted originally to purposes of | ence to taxation, but there certainly was 
education, had now become useless. The | a very intelligent impatience about local 
Government deserved credit for having, | taxation ; ro this, again, was a point 
as a preliminary step, taken up that | on which further information would have 
question. They were a strong Govern-| been desirable. There was another 
ment; among their Members were men | question on which Parliament might 
capable of dealing with the question as | have profited by inquiry—a question 
well as anxious to do so; and he trusted | which the Vice President of the Council 
that next Session there would be no| seemed to put entirely aside when he 
more inquiry, but a comprehensive mea- | said that any system which was adopted 
sure upon this subject. | must be a comprehensive one. This was 
Mr. HENLEY said, he rather re- | saying, in other words, that special cases 
gretted that the Government had refused in special districts must not be con- 
to appoint this Committee, and he could | sidered, but that there must be one 
not say that the reasons assigned by the | Procrustean rule extending over the 
Vice President of the Council appeared | whole country. Now, the proposed in- 
to be satisfactory. The right hon. Gen- | quiry was one into the special cases of 
tleman stated that the subject was full | the great towns, and it might not have 
of difficulties, and nobody who had paid | been useless or unworthy the attention 
attention to it would think of controvert-| of the Government to ascertain, by 
ing that proposition. But, as nothing | reference to the circumstances of these 
was about to be done just yet, he asked | great towns, whether it was right to 
whether meanwhile we had as much in- | have but one rule applying to the whole 
formation as it was possible and desirable | country. All that he heard during the 
to have. One or two things had been | debate—and he could not hear very well 
said by the hon. Member for Birming- | now—made him regret that the Com- 
ham (Mr. Dixon) as to which he con-| mittee was not granted. If, as the Vice 
fessed he should like to have had more | President of the Council had stated, the 
information than was forthcoming at subject was full of difficulties, the more 
present. The hon. Member stated that, information they could get the better, 
in spite of all the changes which had | even if sometimes they got the same 
occurred in the Government examina- | facts twice over. The question was one 
tions of the assisted schools, the result in which every person in the land—high 
of an inquiry to which he was privy | or low—was interested, and though Par- 
showed that, if the children who passed liament, no doubt, had a great deal of 
through these schools ever learned any- | information on the subject, that was no 
thing, they certainly had not done so in| reason they should shut out more, and 
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thus run the risk of coming to an un- 
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trict had actually deteriorated ; that in a 


sound conclusion. 

Mr. CARTER said, that the question 
which had been suggested—whetherrate- 
supported schools might not pauperize 


parallelogram of 450 square miles there 
were only three assisted schools; and 
that there were forty-four villages, each 
_of more than 500 inhabitants, where 


the people, might be answered by ano-} there was no school whatever assisted 
ther—how far did the higher classes feel| by the Government. It stated that at 
pauperized by certain of the higher| Lockington—one of those villages—the 
schools? He was glad that the Govern-| managers intended to discourage the 
ment had not acceded to the request of| attendance of children after the age of 
the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent | infancy, because learning tended to make 
(Mr. Melly), because he looked upon | labourers dissatisfied with their condi- 
the hon. Member’s proposition as an at- | tion, and less civil and obliging to their 
tempt to make an invidious distinction| employers. In a village immediately 
between the large towns and the other | adjoining, the inspector stated that the 
districts of the country. He agreed with | clergyman had used all his powers of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr.| persuasion to induce the farmers and 
Mundella) in thinking that the large| respectable inhabitants to support the 
towns were, to a great extent, mere reser- |} school, but without effect, and, out of an 
voirs for the ignorance of the country, | income of £100 a year, he had to give 
and that a large proportion of the un-| £20 a year to sustain the school. They 
educated belonging to the agricultural) had been told that legislation on this 
and other districts, came to settle in the subject was unnecessary. Wow, within 


large towns. As an instance of this, he 


would cite a few statistics relating to the 
agricultural district of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
with which the hon. Gentleman, who 
had introduced the question, was con- 
nected; and these would show that the 
whole of the ignorance of the country , 


was not concentrated in the large towns. 
By way of contrast, he would first give 
some figures with respect to Leeds. That 


town, in the year 1861, had a population | 


of 207,000. One-sixth of that was 34,500. 
Now, at the present moment, there were 
11,300 children 


children to be accounted for. 


port recently issued by the Privy Council 
that, according to the testimony of the 
Rey. A. F. Bonar, there was in a certain 
district immediately adjoining Stoke- 


upon-Trent, an agricultural population | 


of 325,564, one-sixth of this number 
was 54,260; and there were at this mo- 


ment 12,700 children in the Government- | 
assisted schools in the district, leaving | 


41,500 children to be accounted for. 


Thus, in Leeds, one in seventeen attended | 


the Government schools, while only one 
in twenty-five attended them in the dis- 


in the Government- | 
assisted Schools in Leeds, leaving 23,200 | 
On the | 
other hand, he found it stated in a Re- | 


the last six months, he had addressed as 
large assemblies of working men as any 
| man; and he had no hesitation in saying 
_ that in the large towns the people were 
| almost unanimously in favour of a com- 
pulsory system of education. We edu- 
cate our paupers, we educate our crimi- 
'nals, we educate all those who hang 
themselves on to the sects, but we leave 
a large class, between the pauper and 
criminal on the one hand, and the sects 
on the other hand, totally uneducated. 
What we require is a system which shall 
take hold of this class, educate them, 
and so prevent them from becoming 
the paupers and criminals of the land. 
rn. MELLY said that, after the 
courteous way in which he had been met 
by the Government, and after their 
promise to give him even more than he 
could expect from the Committee, he 
was, of course, willing to withdraw his 
| Motion. He thanked the House for the 
kind manner in which he had been 
spoken of throughout the debate. 

Mr. HERMON said; he wished to 
state that when the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Dixon) branded the 
borough of Preston as being the worst 
' borough in Lancashire in respect to edu- 


trict to which he referred. If, therefore, | cation, the statistics from which the hon. 
there was to be any inquiry how far edu- | Member derived the information that 
cation had progressed, they must not! out of 100 persons only forty-nine were 
merely take in the large towns but the| able to sign their names on marrying 
agricultural districts, which were in a| must apply to a past generation, and not 
worse condition. In the same Report,|to the present. He was happy to say 
it was stated that education in that dis-| that Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools 
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had reported very favourably of the 
state of education in that borough. 
Preston was a large manufacturing town, 
and if the children there were not pro- 

rly educated, that circumstance would 
Be an argument against compulsory edu- 
cation, because the children in the fac- 
tories were obliged to attend school or 
else quit their employment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


SCOTLAND—FAGGOT VOTES IN SCOTCH 
COUNTIES. 


MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. CRAUFURD, in rising to call 
attention to the system of creating faggot 
votes in Scotch counties under the Re- 
form Act of last Session said: Sir, we 
have heard during the debate which has 
just concluded a great deal about the 
effects of education on crime. That is in- 
deed a very wide question, and I think we 
might show in reference to it that edu- 
cation has not yet gone so far as to stop 
such crimes as the adulteration of food 
and of drugs, and, moreover, that it has 
not stopped the people of this metro- 
polis, in large numbers, from resorting 
to false weights and measures; while, 
further, it has not the effect of sup- 
pressing the manufacture of counterfeit 
coin. On the contrary, education has 
given facilities for all these crimes; and 
with regard to the manufacture of coun- 
terfeit coin, which at the present moment 
comes more within my immediate cogni- 
zance, I may state that chemistry and 
galvanism have been brought in to as- 
sist in producing imitations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s coins to great perfection. But, 
Sir, the counterfeit to which I desire to 
call the attention of this House is one of 
a somewhat different kind; and I think 
that hon. Members on both sides of the 
House will agree with me that this is a 
crime often not regarded politically as a 
crime at all. We have heard that in 
politics, as in love and in war, every- 
thing is fair. We have also heard a 
good deal about education in politics. 
The right hon. Gentleman, the late First 
Minister of the Crown (Mr. Disraeli) 
took it into his head one fine day to go 
down to the capital of my country, the 
City of Edinburgh, in order to tell us 
that he was going to educate us himself 
in matters of politics. Sir, this question 
of education is connected with these 
faggot votes to which I am about to call 
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attention, and this is a matter also in- 
timately connected to a great extent with 
the progress of the party now sitting 
upon those (the Opposition) Benches. 
I do not desire, in the matter which 
I am going to picture, so far as I can 
avoid it, to make it a party question, 
because I believe, with regard to the 
crime to which I am going to call at- 
tention, that it is one with which both 
sides of the House are more or less 
tainted—I mean the creation of what 
are called faggot or fictitious votes. I 
think history tells us that, although this 
has been done by both parties, it was 
begun by the Gentlemen who sit oppo- 
site. Soon after the passing of the Act 
of 1832, the manufacturing of faggot 
votes in Peeblesshire was commenced by 
gentlemen of the Tory persuasion. To 
use the explanation given in 1837 by 
Mr. Horsman, in that very able speech 
in which he brought before the House 
the question of the manufacturing of 
votes—he confessed that my countrymen 
were too honest to be bribed, and too in- 
dependent to be bullied, but that in some 
constituencies they were not too nu- 
merous to be swamped by these fictitious 
votes. The party then designated the Tory 
party were not the popular party, or at 
any rate had not in Scotland the repre- 
sentation of the popular feeling. Shortly 
after the enfranchisement—the real en- 
franchisement—of the people of Scotland 
by the Reform Act of 1832, it became 
with that party a serioys question how 
far they should take measures to pre- 
vent the entire extirpation of the party. 
It became a matter of self-preservation ; 
and as self-preservation is a law of na- 
ture, they would say that they were 
justified in keeping their hold of the 
counties. Noone can doubt that it began 
with the Tory persuasion in 1833. That 
it was tried by Gentlemen on this side of 
the House I do not mean to deny, and I 
do not condemn the system one bit the 
more because it came from the other 
side. On the contrary, we who are iden- 
tified with the popular party, and are 
supposed to represent popular opinions, 
are more to be blamed than the Con- 
servatives if we indulge in practiees like 
these. More than that, the evidence 
goes to this extent, that although the 
thing was done by gentlemen of Whig 
persuasion, in self-defence, not to be 
outnumbered by these fictitious votes, 
many of them were afterwards so con- 
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vinced of the error of their ways that |of life-rents of £10, £12, or there- 
they gradually bought back the votes | abouts—just sufficient to give them 
they had themselves created. But Ija vote. The ingenious method by 
should rather leave to those gentlemen | which an attempt was made to give 
who have always been the opponents of |a semblance of reality to the trans- 
popular principles the odium of having | action may be imagined from the fact 
created this class of fictitious votes. Now, | that upon the register the voter is de- 
what were the means adopted by those scribed by name, and put down as the 
who introduced the system? There was | recipient of so many pounds, one as pro- 
introduced into Scotland, under the Act | prietor of one-fourth of one-fourteenth ; 
of 1832, a perfectly free, fair, and inde- | another as proprietor of one-twelfth of 
pendent franchise, and among others, | three-fourteenths; a third as proprietor 
the possession and ownership of property | of one-eighth of one-seventh of some 
of the value of £10 in counties consti- wild spot. But if any Gentleman would 
tuted a qualification, and the qualifica-| make an arithmetical calculation, he 
tion included life-rents It was enacted | would find that all these various frac- 
that the actual possession of an annuity tional parts would come to one and the 
or life rent-charge of £10 and upwards same thing. I hold in my hand the roll 
upon the land was a sufficient quali- | for the county of Selkirk, and I find on 
fication for a vote in the counties, and |it the names of gentlemen who live in 
.it is to this class of voters that I | this part of the country, gentlemen who 
wish particularly to call the attention | are writersin Edinburgh, gentlemen who 
of the House. The system grew up, and | are in the army serving in distant parts, 
small properties and blocks of houses | but not one living in the district. Since 
were charged with life-rents—not in the | 1832 there has been adopted a different 
ordinary way, where the proprietor parts | system from that which prevailed before 
with the fee but retains the life-rent for it. For instance, in Scotland we have 
himself; but life-rents were created by | what are called superiorities or feus—a 
proprietors retaining the fee themselves system of granting feus upon a perpetual 
and granting nominal life-rents to a | fixed rent, with the reservation of certain 
number of persons upon some piece of rights to the superior. They now grant 
land or block of houses just sufficient feus, and the land is parcelled out into 
to give each a vote. To show that in feu-rents beyond its value, and thus 
all these transactions there was no real | fictitious feu-rents are created. In the 
bond fide change of proprietorship it | evidence given before a Committee of 
is only necessary for me to say that this House, it was shown that those par- 
most of the transactions were of this | cels of land had been given out among 
nature—A life-rent of £10 was created gentlemen who had been brought into 
and sold to the person who was to be! the county to over-ride and overpower 
constituted a voter. No money passed, | the local vote. Whatever may be the 
but a bill for £200 was granted by | opinion of hon. Gentlemen as to the ex- 
the life-renter to the owner of the fee. | tension of the franchise, I believe not 
The interest upon that amounted to £10, one will defend a system which endea- 
and the interest on the bill was set off vours to destroy a constituency by infus- 
against the £10 life-rent. In fact, the | ing into it a large alien element which 
whole transaction was a mere paper trans- | will swamp the free opinion of the con- 
action; and this, supplemented by an stituency. Whether it be the opinions 
oath before the Sheriff or proper officer, | of the Liberal or of the Tory side, it is 
constituted the position of the voter. A all the same forthe purposes of my argu- 
very large number of these gentlemen; ment. You have no right—you Whigs 
were put upon the electoral roll simply | especially—to go into a Tory county any 
upon the strength of these fictitious more than you Tories have a right to go 
qualifications. ‘And, mark, they were into a Whig county, and try to overturn 
not gentlemen belonging to the county local cpinion by bringing with you a crop 
in which they got the qualification, but | of strangers who have nothing to do 
gentlemen residing in distant counties | with the interests of the county. My 
—in some cases gentlemen actually re- | Motion, as a matter of course, refers to 
siding in London. It will be found, | the smaller counties, because it is obvious 
by referring to the roll of the county, | that in the larger counties the difficulty 
that those gentlemen appear as owners | of working this objectionable method is 
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far greater. It is only in the smaller | interesting communication from the town 
counties, that by the introduction of fifty of Rothesay, in the county of Bute. It 
or 100 strange voters, you can overturn | will be remembered that in the election 
the local opinion of the county. The of 1865 the county of Bute returned 
county which the hon. Baronet (Sir | Mr. Lamont in the Liberal interest. Last 
preg og yer | By go gives year a nang of Apr 4 — 
one of the most mar and notorious | opinions was returned, an e writer 
instances of the working of this system. | of this letter from Rothesay states that 
I am glad to see my hon. Friend where | in the county of Bute there are about 
os is =o me wish hs es | ree © — -! s an . 

at wo e unpleasant to him or his | 1,073. ese ere are no 
constituents ; but my hon. Friend gained | more than fifteen resident; and about 
his election, in a constituency numbering | eighty have been created since the 
something like 800, by the small ma-/| Liberal victory of 1865. This is the 
jority of three votes, the numbers being | way the system is worked. They take 
361 to 358; and when ig come to a house belonging to some gentleman 
analyze the voting, you find in the ma- | conveniently ready to sell and, curiously 
jority = par ps — — faggot —. ~— happen to find i that 
votes—the votes of people who were all, block of a house as many purchasers as 
strangers to the county of Peebles, gen- | can be qualified on it. Thus, for instance, 
tlemen who resided in Edinburgh, and, |on one ‘house and pertinents,” at 
indeed, all over the country, and who Craigmore, Rothesay, there are eight 
ane Pee in eater orn = —— in — yo ar wy pee a 

e whole course of their lives. ere- | Boyle, Captain, R.N.—place of abode 
fore it is quite clear that but for this; London; W. 8. Stirling Crawford, Esq., 
half-hundred of buckram troops hewould Melton; Charles Dalrymple, M.P. for 
have been defeated by a majority of Bute, New Hailes; Alexander Hamilton, 
more than forty. Now, is it mght that | Commander, R.N., Rozelle, Ayrshire ; 
any constituency should be treated in | James Auld Jamieson, W. S., Edinburgh; 
that way? There is a further matter in | Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart, Bart., Ard- 
connection with the county of Selkirk | wan, Renfrewshire; William Stuart, 
well worthy of the attention of the ng M.P., Bedford; John Pettigrew 
House. There is a notorious building in | Wilson, Advocate, Edinburgh. On ano- 
the town of Selkirk—an inn which re- | ther house there are six, chiefly belong- 
joices in the name of ‘The Fleece.” | ing to Edinburgh; on another there are 
While the county of Selkirk had a) seven, almost all belonging to Glasgow ; 
separate representation this inn was aon another there are four, of whom one 
favourite property for creating faggot | is the hon. Member for Lynn, brother of 
votes for the county, being capable of | the Governor General of India, and so on. 
qualifying some = or , Bar But | In all, there are about 100 gentlemen 
under the provisions of the Reform Act | qualified in this manner as voters in the 
of 1868, the town of Selkirk is incorpo- | county without having lived in it in the 
rated with the Border Burghs and the | whole course of their lives, or having 
remainder of the county of Selkirk is any other concern with it, and that in 
annexed to the county of Peebles—the a small constituency, where 100 votes 
two together returning only one Mem-/| are no mean weight to be thrown into 
ber. The old faggot votes qualified on | one scale in the course of a contest. The 
“The Fleece” having thus become use- | writer continues in this way— 
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less, I am informed that ‘‘ The Fleece”? | 
is now for sale, and by a curious coinci- | 
cidence ‘‘ The Tontine”’ hotel at Peebles 
is likewise in the market, and the osten- 
sible proprietors of ‘‘The Fleece”’ are | 
about to transfer their business to ‘‘ The | 
Tontine.” These are the ingenious ar- | 
rangements which the extreme education 
of the Scotch Conservatives enables | 
them to carry out. But the system is) 
not confined to Selkirk and Peebles. I 


“ You may be met with the assertion that faggot 
votes have been manufactured by the Liberals, 
This has been done to the extent of only four 
votes on a property purchased by our late Member, 
Mr. Lamont, much against the wish of his best 
friends. ‘These votes have now ceased to exist, 
being recalled by Mr. Lamont.” 

This is all we did in Bute, and the gen- 
tleman who did it was so satisfied of the 
error of his own ways that he recalled 
all these votes. Similar attempts were 
made after the defeat of my hon. Friend 


received this morning an exceedingly | Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, when he was 
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defeated in 1865 by the late Member for 
Renfrewshire, whose death we all deeply 
lament. On that occasion he put be- 
tween thirty and forty gentlemen upon a 
block of houses in Pollockshields, for the 


purpose of restoring the balance of par- | 


ties for his own side in the constituency, 
and he did it so ingeniously that, al- 
though objected to at the registration 
court, the votes were all sustained, ex- 
cept in one case in which the voter did 
not appear to defend his qualification. 
Here is the statement from a paper which 
I believe Gentlemen on the other side 
are not exceedingly fond of, whose large 
circulation throughout Scotland has been 
a topic of great envy, and they have at- 
tempted, but attempted in vain, to sup- 
plant the good teaching of that eminent 
and distinguished publication by circu- 
lating a halfpenny periodical. But then 
the halfpenny would not take. Tory 
principles in Scotland are so little palat- 
able that they were driven to subscribe 
to promote and circulate gratis a paper 
of Conservative tendencies; and even 
that, I believe, has utterly and entirely 
collapsed. But here is the statement 
which is made by the Scotsman with re- 
gard to Sir Michael Shaw Stewart— 
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| “None of the thirty reside in the county, I 
studied as much as possible to obtain the consent 
| of persons connected with the county, but there 
|is great difficulty in getting people to take the 
votes. In 1837 I went about for nearly two 
| months, and had the greatest difficulty in getting 
the number I wanted—17. In 1838 I only wished 
| two persons, and I exerted myself as much as pos- 
sible, and could only obtain one ; and I had to fill 
up the other qualification with my own name, 
| having reserved myself for such a contingency.” 

| The agent of the party is searching high 
and low—not, like Diogenes, seeking for 
‘a just man—but for a man who will ac- 
cept these fictitious votes, and undertake 
to vote always in the way in which the 
proprietor wishes. But it may be said 
that these are matters concerning pro- 
ceedings under the Act of 1832. at 
I complain of is that under the Act of 
1868 the system is now being perpetrated, 
and, so far as I know, perpetrated by 
only one party in the State. By the Act 
of 1868 we supplemented the franchise of 
1832. We gave the franchise to persons 
| holding property below £10 in counties, 
| down to the ownership of property of the 
, Value of £5 a year. The object of that 
|enactment was—and I do not think that 
|any Gentleman on the other side of the 
| House will contradict me—that whatever 
| the legal wording might be, the spirit 





“‘Pinding that he cannot be Member for Ren- | and equity of the Act meant that you 
frewshire through the votes of the inhabitants of | should enfranchise the small artisan, the 


Renfrewshire, he has, along with his agents, 
passed a resolution that he shall be Member for 


Renfrewshire by the votes of the inhabitants of 


anywhere else.” 


small proprietor, the small shopkeeper, 
‘living in the county and belonging to 
|the county, whose voice up to that time 
had not been heard in the Constitution. 


The writer then proceeds to point out | And what are you doing? You are sel- 
what gentlemen of sound Conservative |ling properties to rich merchants in 
principles were put upon the property in | Glasgow, to rich proprietors in other 
Pollockshields. It may be said, ‘‘ Oh, | parts of the country, for the purpose of 
but probably the increase of the fran- | multiplying £5 owners, who shall swamp 
chise has created a larger constituency | and not represent the feelings and opi- 
in the smaller counties, and it does not | nions of the county. No less a number 
follow that we can object to men being } than thirty-four of these voters are bein 
qualified in this way.” The great ob- | created in this way in the neighbourh 
jection I entertain, however, is not so | of Peebles alone. Now, there is a curious 
much to the qualification as to the fact piece of evidence connected with these 
that they are people not connected with | transactions. A man, to obtain a vote, 
the county. If you took your shepherds | must be in possession for six months at 
or your factors the case would not be so | least before the 3lst July. I holdin my 
strong. But I will cite a case, stated by | hand a copy of the register of seisins 
one of your own friends, to show that) for the county of Peebles, and I find 
non-residence is absolutely necessary for | there thirty-four gentlemen registered as 
the manufacture of these votes. I will! proprietors and life-renters on house 
quote the evidence of Mr. John Hope, a! property in Peebles, and if you look 
Writer to the Signet, who was examined | through the list, you will find that every- 
before Mr. Horsman’s Committee, re-; one of these deeds was signed on the 
garding thirty life-renters he had foisted 28th, 29th or 30th Janua st, just six 
upon two farms of Lord Hopetoun’s. He} months before the 31st July. They are 
said— ‘not conveyances of separate houses, but 
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of small portions of houses, many of 
them being half-flats, of the value of £5 
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devised, we should have sufficient infor- 
mation upon which to act. But I may be 


to £7 or £8 ; and if any of my English asked, ‘‘ What remedy do you propose ?”’ 
Friends do not know exactly what a) Well, if I were to propose the remedy 
“half-flat” means, I will explain. It) which I wish, it would be the remedy 
means a half-floor. These new pro-| which was suggested on every Scotch 
prietors comprise no less distinguished hustings throughout the last election— 
people than four Messrs. Kidston, of| a remedy to which I believe every Mem- 
Glasgow, merchants and shipowners, who ber for Scotland on this side the House 
are registered upon a small house—so | is pledged—namely, the equalization of 
small that none of the tenants of the the county and burgh franchise. But I 
house have any vote at all. There know there are many eminent men on 
are four rooms below and four rooms) this side of the House who are not pre- 
above. Each of these gentlemen owns! pared to go to that length. The other 
two rooms on each floor—each, in fact,| thing which I would propose as a re- 
has got half-a-flat; and that is intended| medy is the condition that residence 
as a Po cn of am age A gen-} shall - os oa in oun - = 
tleman who owns a couple of rooms in| as in burghs. nave had it objecte 

an attic in a back street of Peebles is| to me, ‘‘Oh, but you will disfranchise 
to be considered as a true and honest! an enormous number;” and some have 
representative of the county of Peebles, | said I should disfranchise a very large 
while the people living in those same} number of my own friends. Well, the 
houses have no votes at all. I do not} view I take is that the remedy for any 
think that the House of Commons will | special evil should be based upon a prin- 


consider that such proceedings are any- | 
thing but a fraud. It never could be | 


intended that the rich merchants of | 
Glasgow should be registered in this 
way, simply and solely for the 
of gaining a vote in counties wi 


if which 
which 
they have no connection. But there is 
another feature. The property is sold, 
most of it, by one allen There is 
only one agent for the buyer and the 
seller. Who is that agent? The poli- 
tical agent of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Peebles, or the political agent of 
his party in Edinburgh. The whole of 
this, I think you will agree with me, 
shows distinctly the object for which 
these properties have been transferred 
and have appeared upon this register. | 
We do not know how many more ficti- | 
tious votes of different kinds may have 
been manufactured. They need not be 


ciple ; and when you have once found 
the principle that will be the true cor- 
rective, you should adopt that, no matter 
whether it is at the expense of your 
friends or your foes. My belief is that 
the vote is a personal privilege, and is 
not the privilege of property, though 
property has been for many years 
adopted in this country as a means of 
testing the qualification fora vote. The 
Tories, on the contrary, have always 
maintained consistently that the vote 
represents property ; and therefore they 
only adopt this system upon the principle 
that it is the property that should vote, 
and not the man. I maintain that it is 
the person and not the property that has 
the vote; and I say that by making resi- 
dence the condition we should give to 
every man in this country only one vote, 
and place every individual upon the same 


footing of political rights. That is the 
held. What I hold in my hand is there- | only true and just principle. Why is 
fore, at any rate, the least that has been| one man to have nine, ten, or a dozen 
done in the county of Peebles. Now, | votes, whilst his neighbour—poorer than 
Sir, I do not want to be too hard on one | himself, but perhaps far better in intel- 
county. I propose to ask the House to | ligence and knowledge—is only to have 
grant a Return on this matter, sothat we| his miserable one vote? The hon. 
may ascertain how far this system has | and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
been carried on in the various counties | Roundell Palmer), stated in this House 
of Scotland. I have given the House | on one occasion that he had votes for 
as much information as I have on the} no less than twenty-five Members. I 
subject, and I think they will feel with | can myself vote for nine. In old days, 
me that, before any plan of remedying | before railways existed, it mattered very 
such a great defect and so great a fraud | little how many of the counties a man 
upon the legislation of this House is | had votes in, for he never could vote, 


produced until the registration court is 
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except in very special circumstances, | these various limits, I shall move for a 
in more than one county. But now | Return that shall give us the non-resident 
that by railways you can move about owners of each county in Scotland, the 
very rapidly, you have multiplied the | value of whose holdings are under £100, 
power of voting, and have practically | £50, £20, £14, and £10, and then we 
introduced into our political system that | shall see how far, by adopting any one 
objectionable principle of giving votes of them, we should disfranchise the pre- 
according to the amount of property. I sent voters. My belief is that if we 
contend that this is not right, and I think | adopt the £20 limit, we shall not dis- 
I could refer to very high authority on franchise a single one. Our rule should 
this subject. An eminent lawyer, an | be to adopt a limit that will not disfran- 
honour to his own country and to his pro- | chise any real bond fide voter. The re- 
fession, made, in 1848, an exceedingly medy in the case of the life-renters is 
admirable speech upon this matter, and| simple enough. It is that those who 
with the permission of the House I will | receive the life-rents should be infeft in 
quote a passage— | the property, and so to make it a bond 

“The principle of the Reform Bill,” he said, |e possession. There should also be 


“was not to give the franchise to the property 
but to the electors. The possession of property 
was taken, not as a qualification properly speak- 
ing, but as a test. te was held to be the test of 
two things: first, of the capacity to give an inde- 
pendent vote ; and, secondly, of the territorial in- 


a provision preventing owners being 
tenants of the life-renters. You may 
limit the life-rent under the Act of 
| 1832 to meet the case of ministers and 
| schoolmasters, who are very proper per- 


terest in respect of which a vote was given. | Sons to have a vote. There is another 


The whole system of the Reform Bill is territorial, 


It does not make this or that man in any particular | 


j 
| 


mode of multiplying votes—by creating 
a number of joint tenants. This might 


locality vote for all the members which Scotland | +s . 
sends to Parliament. Each man is to vote in his be met by —. personal residence 
own locality. If it were desirable to go to Parlia- | 2 every Case ; but, inasmuch as the Act 
ment for any remodelling of the electoral system, | Of 1868 provides that in small properties 
I am perfectly clear that the principle of residence | there shall not be more than two joint 
under some modification or other is the only one | tenants possessing the franchise, that 


H ” 
that can secure true representation. practically meets the evil; but as re- 


Those were the gy = uttered in gards the life-renters and great proprie- 


1848 by my right hon. Friend the pre- | tors and owners of property, the House 
sent Lord Advocate, and I hope he will} will agree with me that we ought to 
legislate on them in 1869. We are told | adopt some limit, and not allow the 
it is too soon to meddle with the Reform | county votes to be made by fraud. I 
question ; and that, out of deference | only allude to the case of the hon. Mem- 
to the feelings I suppose of hon. Gen- | ber for Peeblesshire as an example, and 
tlemen opposite, we ought to let this | not personally. It is simply an instance 
matter simmer on till another Session. | of the working of the system. The case 
But if you do not legislate now, depend | of manufacturing votes in England may 
upon it that before next September the be cited, and we may be reminded of 
register will be crowded by these ficti- | the votes created to promote the objects of 
tious votes. I trust, therefore, that the | the Anti-Corn Law League, and probably 
Government will not hesitate, but at the right hon. Gentleman the President 
once find some remedy for this evil. The | of the Board of Trade will be alluded to 
adoption of actual residence for county | as one of the greatest manufacturers of 
voters may be one way of effecting it, votes. I shall be twitted with that, but 
but as that may interfere with those who , I would remind hon. Gentlemen that the 
have long possessed votes, it would per- | creation of those votes was for a great 
haps be wiser to go step by step. It public purpose. Fyn ge, Hon. Gen- 
may be done by enacting that all pro- | tlemen may laugh, but they cannot deny 
prietors under £10 should be required | the fact that the votes created by the 
to be resident in the county where they , League were in furtherance of a great 
vote, or the condition of residence might | public object, whereas those created in 
be attached to those holding a qualifica- | recent times by the Tories were for per- 
tion below that necessary for Commis- | sonal aggrandisement, and thereis agreat 
sioners of Supply. Others propose that a | distinction between the two. [‘‘Oh, oh.”’] 
£20 or £14 qualification should be the|I must further observe that the votes 
proper limit ; and with a view to test | created by the League were, as I am in- 
| 
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formed, not faggot but bond fide votes. 
Be that as it may, I will go as far 
as any man in adopting a system of le- 
gislation which will put a stop to creat- 
ing fictitious votes, and maintaining the 
honour and dignity of our Legislature. 
I hope I shall receive the support of 
the House in moving for the Return to 
which I have alluded. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, 
Return, in a tabulated form, from each county in 
Scotland showing the total number of non-resident 
proprietors qualified to vote for a Member of Par- 
liament, distinguishing in separate columns the 
number of those whose property in such county 
as shown by the Valuation Koll is of less annual 
value than £100, £50, £20, and £14, and also 
those at and under £10 respectively ; showing 
the nature of the qualification whether Fiars, 
Life Renters, Superiors, or Feuars; also the 
number of such County Voters resident within 
any Royal or Parliamentary Burgh within each 
county respectively,”—(Mr. Craufurd, ) 


—instead thereof. 
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lay in the fact that these remained on 
= — vat the present day, whereas 
the others lon disappeared. 
The other kind of life-reat bers were of 
a later creation, having been created 
by gentlemen in favour of their sons, 
brothers, and other near relations. In 
such a practice there was nothing what- 
ever to be complained of; on the con- 
| trary, he stood there prepared to defend 
it. It was aright and a proper thing, 
| he maintained, for a gentleman having 
| sons to interest them in the political wel- 
| fare of the county where they were bred 
and born. And the reality of these life- 
| rent votes had been proved on two or three 
occasions, when, the holders of the life- 
|rents having become bankrupt, the cre- 
| ditors seized upon and sold this interest. 
| With regard to the counties both of 
Peebles and Selkirk, he could state 





| that before the last election the busi- 


ness of the registration courts occupied 
a very long time, occasioning enormous 
expense to those concerned, and ending 
in numerous cases of appeal to the 


The lists therefore 


| Court of Session. 
| were thoroughly scrutinized, and he did 


Question proposed, ‘That the words | 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


not believe there was a single vote upon 
them to which the character of an illu- 
sory or fictitious vote could for one 
moment be applied. The question of 
residence was, no doubt, an important 
one, but he should be sorry to see it 
made a condition of the franchise. It 
to the two counties he had the honour! was a common practice in Scotland, in 
to represent, he felt called upon to make | the smaller villages, for persons who 
a few observations upon the subject | had quitted them in early life to acquire 
before them. At an earlier period of} property in them when their means 
the evening a Petition had been pre- | ena led them to do so, without the 
sented with reference to his seat, and | slightest intention of residing in them ; 
he could not help saying that if this; and there was no pretence for saying 
question had been raised in consequence | that there was any collusion between 
of the small majority of three by which | them and anyone else for the purpose 
he had been elected, he thought it would | of supporting any political party. If 
have been much more straightforward | residence were made a condition of the 
had the ordinary course been adopted | franchise, all these non-resident owners 
which was usual in cases where the re-| would be excluded from exercising the 
turn of a Member was sought to be set | franchise in those localities, the connection 
aside. It had been truly represented in | with which they so highly valued. The 
the Petition that there were fifty votes hon. Member for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) 
of the kind referred to in Peeblesshire. | truly stated that before the Select Com- 
These life-rents were of two kinds ; some, mittee in 1838 no point was more strongly 
which might be called the old life-rent pressed than the desirability of making 
votes, were created avowedly by the Con- | residence a qualification of the franchise. 
servative party in self-defence, for the But did the Committee adopt that recom- 
practice of manufacturing life-rent votes |mendation? On the contrary, no one 
was commenced by the Whig political | could read their Report without per- 
agent in 1835; and the proof that the Con- | ceiving that they had arrived at an 
servative votes so created were bond fide opposite conviction. Upon the general 


Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY said, 
that, after the pointed allusions which 
had been made by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down (Mr. Craufurd) 
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question as to whether the system of cre- 
ating votes in support of a particular poli- 
tical party was right or wrong, he offered 
no opinion. But as a distinction had 
been set up in this matter between the 
cases of England and Scotland, he might 
refer to one instructive passage from the 
Report of the Select Committee of 1846, 
which considered this question as re- 
lating to England. The Report set 
forth that as the law stood facilities un- 
doubtedly did exist for creating votes by 
granting rent-charges and splitting up 
small freeholds, and that such facilities 


{COMMONS} 
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for Ayr, was matter of envy to Conser- 
vatives, two definitions of the word were 
given ; and though he did not think that 
either of them was strictly accurate, he 
would state them, as they might amuse 
the House. One speaker said— 


“If you turn to a dictionary for the word 
‘ faggot,’ you get as its meaning, ‘a soldier num- 
bered on the muster-roll, but not really existing.’ 
Faggot voters in a county I take to be men num- 
bered on the roll of electors, but not really ex- 
isting.” 


Another speaker declared the meaning 
of the word “faggot” to be, ‘a bundle 





had been taken advantage of by different | of sticks tied together for the fire,” and 
parties at different times and in different added that ‘faggot voters were voters 
degrees, for the purpose of increasing | bound together ~ a political tie for the 
their electoral influence. In many cases | purpose of carrying fire and destruction 
these new electors were connected with | to a bond fide constituency.’? The Member 
their respective counties in no other way | for Ayr said he did not bring forward 
than by their share in the county fran- | this question in a party spirit, but im- 
chise. That appeared to him quite as| mediately afterwards made use of this 
strong a condemnation of the system in | expression—‘‘ The Tories are desirous 
England as anything which had oc-!| of having property, and property alone, 
curred in Scotland. The hon. Member | represented.’ Sheltering himself under 
for Ayr referred to the proceedings of | the example set the night before by an 
the Anti-Corn Law League ; and it had | ex-Secretary of State, he (Mr. Charles 
been stated in the Scotch papers that | Dalrymple) would venture to assert, with 
the right hon. Gentleman the President | great deference to the hon. Member, 
of the Board of Trade was to address | that ‘‘a more nonsensical remark could 
The speech of the 
declare his views. "When the right hon. | hon. Member showed that he did not at- 
Gentleman did so, he trusted he would | tach one iota of credit to the party lately 
say whether he thought the Anti-Corn | in power for the part they had taken in 
Law League were justified in the pro-| the Reform Bill, or he (Mr. Charles 
ceedings which they took to cut up! Dalrymple) should say, that their share 
with 40s. freehold votes the West | in that Bill ought to free them from any 
Riding of Yorkshire, Surrey, and other | such ridiculous charge.. The hon. Mem- 
counties. The proceedings of the League | ber for Ayr had alluded to the county of 
were all fully detailed in the Re-| Bute, but was altogether mistaken in 
port to which he had just alluded ;| supposing that all the faggot votes there 
and if he was not mistaken, that body | were on the Conservative side. A par- 
even went the length of advertising in | ticular inquiry had been made into this 
the public papers, requesting persons to | subject, in consequence of an assertion 
come forward and make purchase of | that his (Mr. Charles Dalrymple’s) re- 
these votes. He would not futher de- | turn was owing to the faggot votes. The 
tain the House, but would express his | facts were these—At the last election, 
own strong opinion that the Member for | fifty-eight of these votes were given to 
Ayr had moll out no case whatever for | the Conservative side and forty to the 
Parliamentary interference. | Liberals, the majority by which he was 

Mr. CHARLES DALRYMPLE said, | returned over his opponent being 165. 
the course taken by the hon. Member | He was ashamed to trouble the 


the House upon this occasion, and to | emg be made.” 


ouse 
for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) might, perhaps, | about personal matters like these, but 
be justified if he could saneel | in ob- | he was practically compelled to do so, 
taining from the House a definition of | after the course taken by the hon. Mem- 
what a “‘ faggot” vote really meant. At ber for Ayr. It had been alleged, and 
an indignation meeting on the subject | truly, that he (Mr. Charles D ple) 
held in a Scotch town and reported in| was a faggot voter, but he had not re- 
a newspaper, the large circulation of| corded his vote in his own favour, al- 
which, according to the hon. aan: though, according to the newspaper re- 


Sir Graham Montgomery 
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ports, that course, if he had thought 
proper to adopt it, would have been jus- 
tified by the step which the very highest 
authority in that House had taken, in 
voting for himself. There was no con- 
nection, he was bound to say, between 
the recent election for the county of 
Bute and the creation of the vote in his 
favour. He would make one more re- 
mark, and that was with respect to some 
of the names to which allusion had been 
made. None of the names which the 
hon. Member had read to the House 
were those of gentlemen who were not 
more or less connected with the county 
of Bute. The hon. Member for Ayr jus- 
tified the course taken by the Anti-Corn 
Law League, by the assertion that they 
only created votes with a high politi- 
cal object. Well, he could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that there was not a 
single vote made in the county of Bute 
which was not made with quite as high 
an object. After the late Reform Bill, 


the number of towns enfranchised was 
so great that the voice of the country 
districts was scarcely heard ; so that if a 
landlord occasionally encourages his re- 
lations and friends to buy a qualification 
in his county, even then the landlord in- 


terest in the county would be imper- 
fectly represented, as compared with the 
influence of the towns. As the hon. 
Member for Ayr had referred to Rothe- 
say—and he would say that it was the 
only large town in his constituency—and 
though he had received support from a 
large number of the new x ra there, 
he should have no objection to return to 
the Anti-Reform Bill settlement, and to 
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this battle of faggot votes has been 
fought for the last thirty years. I re- 
member it being stated to me by a friend 
who is now no more, and who contested 
Peeblesshire thirty years ago, that if all 
the resident voters in that county had 
voted for him, there were enough of 
non-resident voters to turn the balance. 
Without examining very closely the ac- 
curacy of that opinion, which may, per- 
haps, be open to doubt, I find some proof 
of the statement in the Report of the 
Committee which sat on the question of 
fictitious votes nearly thirty years ago; 
in which the register of these two coun- 
ties was referred to, and it was stated 
that the constituency was almost doubled 
under the system which had been put 
in operation. I will not enter into the 
question as to who began this system. I 
think that from whatever quarter it was 
begun it deserves our condemnation, and 
that it ought everywhere to be received 
with reprobation, in order that it may be 
checked in future. I trust that this 
House and the Government will think 
that now is the time when they should 
be alive to the necessity of taking steps 
in this matter. I am justified in saying 
this, because I made an appeal to the 
last Parliament on this enbject. Al- 
though the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Dalrymple) says that it is not a 
— question, I was opposed to a man 

y hon. Members opposite. I made my 
attempt both upon the English and 
Scotch Bills, but, although I was unsuc- 


‘cessful, I predicted that the question 


would, in Scotland at least, crop up 
again. I admit that this question does 


make Rothesay one of the towns con-/ not now occupy the same position as it 
nected with the Ayr District of Burghs. | did thirty years ago. The system as it 
Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE: Sir, | then stood was full of the grossest abuse, 


with regard to the Petition which has 
been presented this evening, the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery) must have laboured under a 
misapprehension in supposing that there 
is any idea of raising the questions as to 
his title to sit in this House upon that 
Petition. The petitioners were, how- 
ever, in my opinion, fully justified in 
setting forth the grievances under which 
they laboured in consequence of the 
large number of non-resident voters, who 
turned the scale in their unfortunate 
county, or rather counties. I say un- 
fortunate, because that _ of the 
country enjoys the unenviable notoriety 
of having been the scene upon which 
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] 
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and has been described by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Craufurd) as almost amount- 
ing to an interchange of bonds which 
might be destroyed in the following 
week ; but such a system could not ex- 
ist under present circumstances, and the 
scrutiny which follows the voting. It is 
obvious that wherever we have low pro- 

rty qualifications the desire will be 
felt to bring persons from a distance as 
purchasers, in order to overbear the na- 


| tural constituency. I think there is no 


class of people who feel a stronger in- 
terest in the franchise they possess than 
the residents in the Scotch counties 
which are the subjects of this discussion. 
I wish to impress upon the House that 








——- 
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the evil. Public attention has been at- 
tracted to this question and to the system 
by which property is registered in such 
a manner that the public can ascertain 


where and how they pass from one hand | 


to another. In the present instance 
many of the properties are created by 
gentlemen connected with Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, who have no connection 


with these counties; this being so, the | 


object of the manufacture of these votes 
is perfectly plain. It is a singular fact 
that in the Petition which has been sent 
from these counties, fifteen out of the 
300 signatures are those of gentlemen 


{COMMONS} 


there is a strong disposition to get rid of |ence than one who 
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possessed merely a 
‘cottage. He thought that the territorial 
magnate must necessarily be in posses- 
‘sion of more political influence than one 
‘who, to use a common saying, “had a 
lesser stake in the hedge.” But, at the 
same time, he did not think that the cre- 
ation of fictitious votes could by any pos- 
| sibility conduce either to the purity of 
‘election or to the honour of that House. 
| Lorp GARLIES said, that after 
‘what had dropped from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, the statement of the hon. 
|Member for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) that 
,this was not a party or personal ques- 
|tion could hardly be said to have been 


who voted for my hon. Friend (Sir substantiated. It had been said by 
Graham Montgomery) at the last elec- | hon. Members, that whenever a non- 
tion. With regard to the remedy, I | resident was registered on a £5 qualifi- 
think that the application of some such | cation, the vote must be taken to be a 
test as you take in boroughs would be | fictitious one. Now, he could only say 
advisable. I think thatthe hon. Gentle- | he had several applications from gen- 
man the Member for Ayr has taken the |tlemen, of whom he had never pre- 
right course in moving for Returns | viously heard, who happened to have 
which will be of service to the House in| originally belonged to the county he 
considering this matter. | represented (Wigtown), requesting that 
Viscount BURY said, that although | his political agent might find proper- 
he was now an English Member he had | ties on which they could secure a 
been the representative of a Scotch con-| vote. [4 Jaugh.] Hon. Gentlemen 
stituency ; and, perhaps, because he did | opposite might laugh, but, perhaps, 
not now represent a Scotch constituency, it would not be very pleasant to them 
he might speak more freely of the sys- | to be informed of the reason given for 
tem of creating faggot votes. It was) those applications. It had also been 
not often that Members were converted | said that strangers had no business to 
by arguments used in a debate; and he | possess votes in small Scotch counties; 
confessed that, when the hon. Member | but if strangers might not vote in small 
for Ayr rose, his idea was that the hon. | Scotch counties, was it proper for large 
Gentleman (Mr. Craufurd) would have! Scotch counties to be represented by 
done well to recollect the maxim guieta | Members who had no title in the county 
non movere. THe must admit, however, |at all? If the principle were carried 
that he had been convinced by the ar-| out, where would the hon. Members 
guments he had heard, and especially | for Perthshire, Renfrewshire, and also 
by those used by hon. Gentlemen oppo- | the gentleman who sought to represent 
site. They confessed that there was a! Dumfriesshire, now be? 
vast number of faggot votes, but they) Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
contended that they represented the true he must remind the noble Viscount 
and intelligent opinion of their consti- | (Viscount Garlies) of the fact that 
tuencies. No doubt this was the case ;|the hon. Members (Mr. Parker, Mr. 
but, if so, they had much better be} Bruce) to whom he had just alluded 
returned by the intelligent voters of | had been returned not by faggot votes, 
the district than by votes created in this' but by the free and unbiassed libe- 


manner. It was highly advisable that 


faggot voting should be discontinued, | 


for the system neither reflected credit 
upon the hon. Members who were re- 
turned by it nor upon that House. He 
did not concur in the remark of the hon. 


Member for Ayr (Mr. Craufurd) that a 


person possessing a large territorial po- | 


sition ought not to possess more influ- 
Sir Edward Colebrooke 


‘ral voters of the counties. That was 
deyond all dispute. The noble Lord 
objected to them because they were 
Englishmen —[‘‘ No, no !’’]— well, be- 
cause they did not reside in the coun- 
ties they represented; but if that was 
an objection in the eyes of the noble 
Lord, it was no objection in the esti- 
mation of the whole of Scotland. The 
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fact only showed that, failing to secure | 
and true Liberal representatives in | 
those counties they looked outside for 
them, and there could be no doubt 
those who had been selected did them 
the highest credit. With reference to 
the more general question, he did not 
envy the position of the hon. Gentlemen 
who had addressed the House from the 
other side on that occasion. In default 
of a shadow of argument in support of 
the present system it had been asserted 
that it was an admirable system by 
which a gentleman could assist his sons, 
nephews, and other near relatives to 
obtain votes in the county in which 
he lived. But the lists did not fulfil 
the hon. Member’s own conditions. It 
appeared from the roll for the two coun- 
ties of Selkirkshire and Peeblesshire, 
that the faggots were not sons and 
nephews of proprietors in those coun- 
ties. They had not the most remote con- 
nection with those counties, but were per- 
sons from Berwickshire, East Lothian, 
Aberdeenshire, Edinburgh, Dumfries- 
shire, and other counties; and the parties 
had even gone as far as the county of 
Fife to import from that distinguished 
county the Conservative agent and his 
son. [Sir Granam Monrcomery : 
There is not one of them on the roll yet. 
He only hoped the Government woul 
take such steps as would prevent their 
ever getting on the roll. Public feeling 
in Scotland was undeniably strong on this 
subject and was daily becoming stronger. 
The intention of the Legislature in pass- 
ing the Reform Bill was that the bond 
fide opinion of the Scotch constituencies 
should be made known in the election 
of their representatives; and he con- 
tended that where a large body of non- 
resident voters were brought into a 
county, they swamped and destroyed | 
the voice of the electors, and prevented | 
a free expression of their opinion. He 
strongly advised the Government to deal | 
with the matter with a bold and un- | 
sparing hand, and if they did so, he | 
could promise them the support of every | 
liberal-minded man in Scotland. 
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fair interpretation of what has been said 
on this side of the House. No one on 
this side has maintained for a moment 
that he has a right to create fictitious 
votes. The existence of fictitious votes 
is what is denied. Having long re- 
presented the Selkirk constituency, I 
can safely say that, with the exception of 
those votes which were put on the roll 
in 1835, and which are certainly open to 
the charge of being fictitious, there have 
been no such votes created in the county 
of Selkirk. In the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1838 on the fictitious votes in 
Selkirkshire, it is stated that it was not 
to be wondered at that in a small county 
where the parties were so equally 
balanced, they should struggle for the 
mastery; and they began—which made 
the first start it was immaterial to in- 
quire—by creating fictitious votes; but 
these votes are now nearly exhausted by 
death, bankruptcy, and other causes. 
We have since had a certain number of 
voters imported from the neighbouring 
counties. They have bought properties, 
and paid for them with their own money, 
and they have a fixed bond fide interest 
in these properties. If you are going to 
alter the Reform Act, and say that a 
man shall not have a vote for any place 
except where he is resident, that is 
another question. That would be alter- 
ing the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1868, 
providing that the county representation 
should rest upon property, and, how- 
ever much the arguments of the hon. 
Member for the Ayr Burghs (Mr. 
Craufurd) pointed to manhood suffrage, 
I am glad those Acts did not assert that 
principle, and I hope the principle of a 
property qualification will always be 
maintained in the electoral franchise. 
If it can be proved at this moment that 
any man is a fictitious voter, let him 
be struck off. This is surely a mat- 
ter strictly for the registration courts. 
Very recently, in the county of Mid- 
lothian, seventy joint proprietors in a 
small oil factory claimed to be placed on 
the register; they belonged to the 
Liberal party, but were objected to as 
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Lorpv HENRY SCOTT: Sir, the hon. | fictitious, and the names were struck off 
Baronet who has just sat down has said | the roll. I maintain that that is the 
that it is an unjustifiable act on the part | proper way to deal with them. The 
of any person to increase his interest in | Liberal party, although anxious to cast 
the political condition of the county in | odium on their opponents in reference to 
which he resides by giving votes to his | the creation of fictitious votes, did not 
sons, nephews, and other relatives. I do | scruple to try and sustain those votes in 
not think that the hon. Baronet has given | the registration court. I only hope the 
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Returns moved for will be given, because 
they may be of use to both sides of the 
House. The question should not be 
dealt with as affecting particular cases, 
but should be decided on a broad prin- 
ciple applicable to the country at large. 
Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, the hon. Baronet 
who represents two counties of Scotland 
(Sir Graham Montgomery) is quite mis- 
taken in supposing that I was anxious 
to address the House on this question ; 
but he made some observations which I 
may be justified in attempting to reply 
to. He quoted, as an authority for what 
is now complained of, the course taken 
more than twenty years ago by the 
council of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
It may be a sufficient answer to the hon. 
Baronet to say that on that occasion the 
whole of the Conservative party in this 
House utterly condemned the course 
which was taken by the Anti-Corn Law 
League. I say, therefore, that unless 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have entirely 
changed their opinions on this matter, 
they must utterly condemn the practices 
to which our attention has been directed 
to-night. A Committee was moved for, 
I believe by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), and an 
attempt was made to show what bad 
things the Anti-Corn Law League was 
doing. One of the cases referred to in 
it was brought before a court of law— 
I think before the late Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Tindal. He not only supported the 
vote, but declared that it was quite 
within the purpose and privileges of the 
British Constitution that the franchise 
should be extended by those means which 
were sanctioned by the law. But bear 
in mind that there was this distinction : 
the votes made by the Anti-Corn Law 
League were real votes, not sham votes 
like these which are being manufactured 
in Scotland. What we did was to ask 
the population of the counties, who, 
under the £50 tenancy clause had al- 
most no representation, to avail them- 
selves of the 40s. freehold franchise, and 
to purchase qualifications and become 
electors in their counties. I do not pre- 
tend to say there were no persons who 
bought votes in other and adjacent coun- 
ties. I will not overstate the case at all, 
but the general course was to advise the 
populations of Leicestershire, Yorkshire, 
and Cheshire to buy preperties in the 
counties in which they lived, and thus 
to enfranchise themselves. But judging 


Lord Henry Scott 
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by the statement of the hon. Member for 
Ayr (Mr. Craufurd), and other Gentle- 
men who have spoken, it is quite clear 
this is not the course which has been 
taken in Scotland. When you buy, or 
obtain these faggot votes, you cannot 
give me one of them; I am of different 
politics. It would be a breach of trust 
if I were to ask and you were to propose 
to give me one of them. You cannot sell 
them even, at least, if you were to pro- 
pose that, you must sell them to one of 
your own politics. I can quite under- 
stand that that Gentleman who ran to 
and fro upon the earth—to find two or 
three different persons whom he could 
qualify — might have found great diffi- 
culty in discovering any specimens of the 
Tory persuasion in Scotland. If he had 
been willing to have as electors persons 
of Liberal opinions, no doubt he could 
have found persons who could have 
qualified without going out of his own 
village. Therefore, the difference is all 
the difference in the world. In our case 
the votes were real votes, and we held 
the property which could be sold, and 
could be left by will; but in your case 
your property—if it be a property—has 
none of these qualities, and in point of 
fact is no property whatsoever, and the 
vote is no real vote according to the prin- 
ciple of English law, and is a sham vote. 
You are doing that which the English 
law would most certainly condemn. I 
look upon it that making votes in this 
way, coming in among a constituency 
so small — they have in fact no large 
constituencies—as those county constitu- 
encies to which reference has been made 
—is really making war on the British 
Constitution. There are many ways of 
disfranchising a constituency. You may 
pass an Act and get rid in that way of 
all the electors; but if you introduce 
persons who are not resident in the 
county, and have no property in it, you 
may just as effectually get rid of the 
constituency, and as completely disfran- 
chise it as if you passed a Bill for the 
purpose. Hon. Gentlemen opposite pro- 
fess to defend the Constitution. T think 
if they consider the matter as it has been 
debated to-night they will feel that the 
course is not only foolish, but that it is 
wrong, and Gentlemen returned by votes 
of this kind must feel that they would 
much rather be returned by the uncon- 
trolled expression of the real will of the 
whole constituency. The House has done 
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a great thing within the last three years 
upon this question of the representation. 
It is, I believe, resolved, having given a 
wide suffrage, to endeavour to make the 
pure and real ; and we have got 
rid of the foolish and ignorant idea of 
years, that there was something in- 
jurious in having real representatives of 
the people in this House. Having come 
to that conclusion, why should not 
hon. Gentlemen opposite take the course 
which some gentlemen in Scotland, who 
would sit on this side of the House were 
they in it, have taken, and give up a 
practice which they themselves must con- 
demn, and which whenever they speak 
of it as practised by a Liberal they con- 
demn just in the same manner as we 
condemn it. If it should not be aban- 
doned, it will, I should think, become 
the duty of Parliament to take some 
steps by a short Act or by the introduc- 
tion of some words to make this fraud 
impossible? If you send a man to gaol 
for stealing a pocket-handkerchief, what 
should be done to a man who, in the 
face of the noble representative Consti- 
tution of this country, invades a county, 
and by means which the law never in- 
tended to sanction, and the principle of 
the law emphatically condemns, shall de- 
fraud the whole resident population of 
the county of the franchise, and of the 
electoral power which the law has con- 
ferred upon them? 

Mr. HUNT said, he had not intended 
to take part in this debate, but the 
vehement expressions of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite induced him to make 
one or two observations. As one hon. 
Gentleman after another had risen and 
declaimed against the practices they 
were considering, he could not help 
making the reflection, ‘‘ What hypocrites 
weallare!” Theright hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down said that when 
the creation of faggot votes was instituted 
by the Anti-Corn Law League— 

Mr. BRIGHT: No. I did not say 
the Anti-Corn Law League created faggot 
votes; I said exactly the reverse. 

Mr. HUNT said, he was sorry if he 
had misinterpreted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but he certainly understood him 
to say that the Tory party condemned 
the creation of faggot votes by the Anti- 
Corn Law League. That was the im- 

ression he had given the House. 
& No!” ] Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
d not mean that, it was impossible to 
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say exactly what he did mean ; he stated 
that when the Council of the Anti-Corn 
Law League suggested the creation of 
faggot votes the Tory party objected. 

“No!” He (Mr. Frunt) thought 

ey should not be unfair to one another; 
each party, no doubt, did its best to 
secure a predominance in the consti- 
tuencies by every means the law al- 
lowed; when the effect was against 
the Opposition the Opposition com- 
plained of the practice; when the re- 
verse was the result the other side com- 
— His hon. and gallant Friend 

ehind him, (Mr. Dalrymple) had said 
that fifty-eight faggot votes had been 
polled for him and forty for his opponent ; 
and no doubt if the numbers had been 
reversed his hon. and gallant Friend 
would have remonstrated against the 
practice. Judging from the vehemence 
of hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side of the House, he presumed the 
balance of advantage through the prac- 
tices referred to was on the Conservative 
side. It was, therefore, natural that 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite should 
make themselves out to be monopolists 
of public virtue and patriotism, and that 
their opponents ought to be reprobated. 
His experience had been that Conserva- 
tives of great territorial influence in 
counties were met by energetic Liberals 
getting up land societies and enabling 
cottagers to become freeholders by pay- 
ing 1s. a week or 1s. a month until they 
purchased their houses. He had been 
present at registration courts when the 
question was fought out whether the 
freehold in question was worth 39s. 6d. 
or 40s. Now, what did the landed pro- 
prietor do to counteract this endeavour 
to upset his legitimate interest as the 
owner of 5,000 or 6,000 acres? Deter- 
mined not to be beaten by the Anti- 
Corn Law League, or some other society 
in London, he thought that, as his eldest 
would some day inherit his property, 
there was no harm in his becoming pos- 
sessor of a portion of it at once; so he 
made over some land to him, and perhaps 
did the same by a younger son, that 
both might throw their votes into the 
scale and defeat the ends of the land 
society, who, under the pretence of 
benefiting the poor man, designed to 
deprive the landed proprietor of some 
of his proper weight in thecounty. The 
right on Gentleman opposite had said 
that Chief Justice Tindal had laid it 
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down that these votes were within the 

urpose of the law. [Mr. Bricur: 
Beal votes.] But the question was 
what votes were real. If these practices 
ought to be put an end to let them have 
a Committee on the subject and see what 
should be allowed and what not. In his 
opinion they had wasted a good deal of 
time that night in raking up personal 

uestions between this great man and 
that great man. The debate had not 
added much to the dignity of the House, 
for the question, if raised at all, ought 
to have been debated with much less 
acrimony and party spirit. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not at all agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, in 
thinking that the debate had not added 
to the dignity of the House. On the 
contrary, he thought that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Craufurd) had done good 
service in bringing the subject forward, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman had 
also done good service by the tone in 
which he had discussed the proposition 
before them. He agreed, however, with 
the right hon. Gentleman that the ques- 
tion ought not to be discussed in a party 
spirit, and further, he admitted that 
those on his side of the House were not 
entitled to assume that they were the 
sole depositaries of electoral purity. He 
recollected the beginning of this system 
in Scotland, and a more disgraceful or 
degrading system it was impossible to 
imagine. It was put in practice by both 
parties; he would not say by whom it 
was commenced, because he did not 
know. The question, however, ought 
not to be who began it, but who was to 

ut an end to it. He hoped that would 

e the only question that would be asked 
in future. He had been in hopes that 
the system had come to a natural termi- 
nation. The noble Lord who had ad- 
dressed the House a little while ago 
(Lord Henry Scott) was quite right when 
he stated that since 1836 no fictitious 
votes had been created in the county 
which he represented. The practice had 
died out altogether since that time until 
1865, when it was revived, and the other 
day indications were given that it was 
again going to commence. It was in 
vain to go back to the past, and to 
bandy recriminations in the matter; 
hon. Gentlemen could not but see that 
the times were changed, and that influ- 
ences which were looked upon with a 
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lenient eye before would not be tolerated 
now by the enlarged constituencies. The 
last Parliament had given a great boon 
to the people which had been received 
with titude and enthusiasm, and it 
was the duty of Parliament to see that 
the boon was protected and not abused. 
There was one great evil in the system 
complained of, and it was this—that it 
was as near a system of corruption as 
anything in which honourable men could 
engage could be. Parliament was trying 
to prevent electoral corruption, and yet, 
by this system, they would import into a 
county a set of voters who must in honour 
vote one way. In Scotland that evil was 
felt much more because the constitu- 
encies were so small. In large constitu- 
encies like the English counties the 
representation could not be affected by 
such a system; but in Selkirk and Pee- 
bles, if they were to allow non-resident 
voters to come in, they would over-ride 
the resident constituency. He would not 
say anything about the Anti-Corn Law 
League and its Council, further than 
that there was a great difference between 
their case and that which the House was 
now discussing; but this he would say, 
that he had always held that it was far 
more constitutional and far better for the 
country and the people to leave voting 
and the acquisition of qualifications to 
the natural course of things, and not to 
interfere in one way or another to in- 
crease the constituency. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) had suggested 
that a Committee should be appointed, 
and that the matter should be inquired 
into calmly and deliberately. Whether 
that course ought to be followed, or the 
Government were to attempt to legislate 
upon the subject ; or they were to wait to 
see what effect the expression of the opi- 
nion of the House might have upon the 
country, he would not at that moment 
attempt to say. But this he would say, 
that the course complained of could not 
be continued, for the people would not 
submit to it. It might be that the 


in Seotch Counties. 


| landed interest in Scotland was not so 


fully represented in that House as the 
landowners and perhaps some others 
might wish. But he could only say that 
territorial influence was to be acquired by 
other arts and other means—by sympa- 
thizing with the people, by feeling as 
they felt, and sharing in their senti- 
ments. That was what would give the 
landlords an influence which they never 
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could acquire by such a as that 
which had that evening been brought 
under the notice of the House. e 
would beg his hon. Friend to withdraw 
his Motion, and the Returns would be 

ted, as a matter of course, if he 
would move for them on Monday. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


MAIL PACKET CONTRACTS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. SEELY said, he rose to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into 
certain contracts entered into by the 
Postmaster General with Messrs Cunard 
and Mr. William Inman for the convey- 
ance of mails to the United States. On 
the 20th of March, last year, on a Reso- 
lution moved by the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter), a debate occurred 
on the subject of postal contracts, when 
the practice of giving fixed subsidies to 
special lines of steamers was condemned 
by almost every person who spoke on 
that occasion. It was likewise contended 
that in the several contracts which might 
be entered into all the companies should 
be placed on the same footing as to terms 
of payment and conditions of service. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt), 
who was then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, said— 

“He did not think there was any real differ- 

ence of opinion between the Government and the 
hon. Member who brought forward the Motion.” 
—(3 Hansard, exe. 2017.) 
His right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade closed the debate, 
and recommended the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) to withdraw his 
Motion, and he did so. But anyone who 
would examine the contracts to which 
he was now calling attention would see 
that those two principles of no fixed 
subsidy and of equality of condition be- 
tween the several contractors had not 
been complied with. On the 25th of 
June, last year, the hon. Member for 
Hampshire (Mr. Sclater- Booth), who 
was then Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, in answer to the hon. Member 
for Montrose, said that— 

“It was the intention of the Government in 
making new contracts for the conveyance of the 
mails to place all the companies on the same 
footing as to terms of payment and conditions of 
service.”—[3 Hansard, excii. 2132.] 

But, instead of equality, it was found 
now that Messrs. Cunard were to receive 
a fixed subsidy of £70,000 a year for 
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two services a week, and Mr. Inman 
£35,000 for one weekly service, while 
the North German Lloyd were to have 
no fixed subsidy, but only the sea post- 
age, so that what they should receive 
was to depend on the number of letters 
they carried. Then Messrs. Cunard 
were not tied to perform the passage in 
any given time, nor was Mr. Inman, but 
the North German Lloyd Company, 
which had no subsidy, were bound to a 

icular time, under a heavy penalty 
if they did not keep it. Again, Messrs. 
Cunard were to have a contract for eight 
years, if the House ratified it, and Mr. 
Inman for eight years also, while the 
North German Lloyd Company could be 
sure of their contract only for six months, 
when the Post Office might put an end 
to it, and he understood that the Trea- 
sury had written to the Post Office, 
recommending that it be put an end 
to. On the 20th of March, 1868, the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, said, that— 


“ According to the calculation of the Post 
Office the sum eventually agreed to be given 
exceeded by only £1,500 the sea postage they 
were likely to earn.” —[3 Hansard, exc. 2018.] 


It was now admitted, however, by the 
Post Office that the loss was £22,500. 
But if the Committee which he moved 
for was granted, he would undertake 
to show that the loss, taking the sea 
postage only into account, would be much 
more like £40,000. The condition in 
former contracts that there should be a 
sorting-room on board the steamers had 
not been enforced in this case. It might 
be urged by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite that the Government did the 
best they could, and that they had no 
option but to take the offers made to 
them. Now, he contended that there 
were other lines of steamers which would 
have been able to perform that service ; 
but that was a question which was, per- 
haps, better fitted for discussion in a 
Committee. At the same time, he might 
mention that there were the two Glasgow 
Companies’ steamers, the Hambur, 

steamers, the North German Lloyd’s, an 

other Companies, with some of which 
he did not believe there would be any 
difficulty in arranging for the service 
to the United States—he believed that 
the Hamburg Company would have 
given them a Saturday service if re- 
quired—and the Post Office could compel 
Messrs. Cunard to have taken ship let- 
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ters at 1d. each, and there were penalties | years, and would in all probability not 
for delay. He was aware that it would} get a daily mail on that — 
be urged that it was necessary that the | Now, in 1866, Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
vessels should call at Queenstown, but | then Postmaster General, said he thought 
the Hamburg steamers could be got to} a daily mail was a very desirable thing, 
do that. The Inman line when it had a | and that it might be obtained. So under 
contract which did not bind it to call at | these contracts they would discontinue, 
Queenstown nevertheless did so. Alllast|in all probability, the North German 
year the Inman steamerscalled there, hav- | Lloyd’s service—a good service, costin 
ing only the sea postage, and they would | £12,000 a year, the sum which they re- 
have gone on doing it. He maintained | ceived for postage ; and they would get 
that it would have been quite easy to| the service of the Cunard’s slow boats 
get as good services as those they had | on the Wednesdays for £35,000 a year. 
now obtained, and in support of the| As to speed, the Cunard boats, which 
assertion he would read the opinion of| would be under no penalty as to time, 
the Duke of Montrose, when Postmaster | went at the rate of 12 knots an hour b 
General, expressed on the 24th of October, | the measured mile. On the other hand, 
1867. His Grace’s opinion was given in| the Hamburg Company had one boat 
these terms— the speed of which was over 13 knots 
“ The Cunard Company, though no longer under | by the measured mile, four boats the 
contract with us, would, it is well known, con- speed of which was over 14 knots, and 
tinue to despatch their ships as at present, and | jt was no extreme calculation. to say that 
would assuredly endeavour, and very properly in all probability, before these contracts 


endeavour, to place the packets under contract r H . 
with us in a disadvantageous light. It has been expired, they might have boats which 


thought that we might put ship letter mails on | would go 15 or 16 knots an hour. He 
board the Cunard ships. If we did so, the Cunard | was informed ‘that the Messrs. Cunard 
Company would, no doubt, endeavour to carry | were not building any new vessels, while 
those mails so well as to make the public draw an other companies were building new ves- 


unfavourable comparison between the foreign 
company which was within, and the British com- sels and fast vessels. And he prayed 


pany which was without, the pale of a contract | the House to remark that of the twenty 
with the British Government.” boats which the Messrs. Cunard kept to 
That opinion was contained in Parlia-| perform these services there were only 
mentary Paper No. 42, page 37; and it | six fast and fourteen slow vessels; and 
appeared to him almost to dispose of the | whatever time they took the Post Office 
question. By the contracts now on the} could not say they had not fulfilled their 
table of the House they would get two/ contract, because it had accepted those 
good services a week for £105,000;| slow boats, and knew, therefore, that a 
whereas on the basis of the tenders| good speed could not be obtained from 
issued in 1867 they might have had|them. The United States sent no mails 
three good services weekly for the sea| by the Cunard cargo line. The form of 
postage only — namely, one by Mr. | tender issued in 1868 required the dif- 
William Inman’s vessels, one by the| ferent companies to be bound to time, 
North German Lloyd’s, and one by the} and the fourth clause contained a penalty 
Hamburg Company. The contract for|for not keeping time. The Messrs. 
1868 contained no fixed time within| Cunard and Inman struck out those 
which the service should be performed, | clauses. By a Return he had got from 
and no penalty for exceeding the time ; | the Post Office he found that between the 
whereas, in 1867 there was a fixed time, | 1st of January 1869—the commencement 
with a penalty. It was now proposed | of the contract—and the 8th of February 
—excluding the route of the North Ger- | the Messrs. Cunard and Inman’s boats 
man Lloyd’s, which was to cease—to| made sixteen voyages, nine of which 
have one line of Cunard’s quick steamers, | exceeded time. In two cases the excess 
one line of Cunard’s slow cargo boats, | of time was one day and a half; in 
and one of Mr. William Inman’s ves- | another case, nearly three days; in an- 
sels. They might strike out the Cunard’s | other, over three days and a half; and 
slow cargo boats, because they were ge-| in another, over four days and a half. 
nerally overtaken by boats which left | The pre r time was twelve days. The 
one, two, and in some cases three days | North German Lloyd’s vessels during 
afterwards. By the proposed arrange- | that period made five voyages; and in 
ment they would also be tied for eight | two cases they exceeded time—in the 
i 
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first case four hours, and in the second | 


eighteen hours. Would it not be better, 
therefore, to 
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that if the Motion of which he had 
given notice were carried they would 
not call at Queenstown to-morrow. The 


and keep the North German Lloyd’s | Motion they alluded to was his original 


boats? Again, he objected to contracts | Motion, in which he asked the 


ouse 


of this kind being entered into for a | not only to appoint a Committee but to 


term of eight years, because they would 


in all probability be pleaded as an argu- 
ment against any 
of postage. The renewal of the contract 
with Mosers. Cunard in 1858 was alleged 
again and again as a reason why the post- 
age should not be reduced from 1s. to 6d., 


uction of the rates 


withhold their approval of the contract 
until that Committee had made its Re- 


port. Since then, however, he had so 


modified the Motion that it only related 


ito the appointment of a Committee. 


Now, he confessed that to his mind it 
was a somewhat strange and novel thing 


and it was stated by the Postmaster Ge- | for a private company to place itself in 
neral that that contract entailed a loss | opposition to the power of Parliament. 


of over £100,000, whereas by os 
with other respectable owners of ships 


e would say nothing about their want 
of patriotism, but it would be for the 


the postage might have been reduced and | lawyers to determine whether, in the 


& savin 
He co: ~ 
great hope to the reduction of the post- 
age between this country and the United 
States from 6d. to 3d., or even a smaller 
amount. At all events, he felt satisfied 


that before long arrangements would be 
made for fixing the postage at 3d. Nay, 
he even went further and maintained 
that it would be wise for us to reduce 
the postage to 1d., for he believed that 
the fe 


ss we should thereby incur would 
not be nearly equal to the amount we 
expended by reason of the contract 
entered into with Messrs. Cunard. He 
strongly objected to the system of givin 
fixed subsidies to particular firms. 
kind of monopoly was by that means 
built up which was highly injurious to 
parties who did not share in it. On the 
22nd of November, 1867, Mr. Inman 
wrote to the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a letter containing the follow- 
ing passages :— 

“Any advantage given to them [that is, the 
Messrs. Cunard] can only injure the public ser- 
vice, . . We have as good a fleet as the 
Cunards ; our company is seventeen years old.” 
And in the same letter they expressed 
their willingness to take the sea postage. 
In another communication they stated 
that to give Messrs. Cunard a greater 
subsidy than the Inman Company would 
be to enable Messrs. Cunard “to under- 
= our rates of freight’? and make 

’s ships go empty. No doubt 
these —* were very telling as 
against Messrs. Cunard, but they could 
now be applied with equal force against 
Mr. Wilhem Inman. He understood, 
and in fact he knew, that Messrs. Cunard 
had informed the Post Office two days 








of £100,000 a year effected.|event of Messrs. Cunard’s boat not 
essed he looked forward with | 


calling at Queenstown to-morrow, they 
would not place themselves in a diffi- 
culty. At all events, the House of 
Commons ought not to allow itself to be 
influenced by a threat of this kind. He 
might likewise remark that the commer- 
cial men of London need not be under 
any apprehension that even if Messrs. 
Cunard should not call at Queenstown 
their letters would not be forwarded to 
the United States. He held in his hand 
the copy of an offer which a Hamburg 
Company had made to the Post Office to 
the effect that their boats for carryi 
the mails to the United States shoul 
call at Queenstown, and that they would 
comply with all the conditions in the 
contract of Messrs. Cunard, with the 
sole exception of that which bound them 
to allow the Government to purchase 
their vessels in the event of war; and 
they offered to carry the mails for £25,000 
a year instead of £35,000. 

Mr. BAZLEY, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, he wished to state why he 
disapproved the contract which had been 
laid upon the table. In the first place, 
the system of subsidies had long been 
condemned by this House, and he there- 
fore regretted that this contract should 
have been proposed. Like his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) he was a warm advocate of 
a 1d. postage to America. The mere 
freight of letters across the Atlantic 
would not cost more than £5 per ton, 
whereas 1d. for each letter would mount 
up to £140 per ton. There was ample 
reason, therefore, for supposing that a 
1d. charge would give a sufficient profit 
to induce owners of vessels to carry the 
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mails. If there were no monopoly, we 
might have a daily communication with 
America. The Secretary to the Treasury 
of the late Government, during a dis- 
cussion which took place last year, 
stated that it was the intention of the 
Government authorities ‘‘ to put an end 
to subsidizing lines of steamers and 
establish free trade in the carrying of 
letters ;”” and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated that he was desirous of 
seeing the postal service across the At- 
lantic self-supporting, and that it was in 
that spirit that future contracts would be 
entered into, but that it would not be 
advantageous to fetter the hands of the 
Government or lay down such a rule as 
was then suggested. He thought after 
such statements they would have some 
difficulty in explaining why these con- 
tracts had been so impetuously entered 
into. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Contracts entered into by the Postmaster 
General with Messrs. Cunard and Co, and Mr. 
William Inman for the conveyance of Mails from 
this Country to the United States be referred to 
a Select Committee of this House,”—( Mr. Seely,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 

uestion.”’ 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that as the Government did not pro- 
pose to offer any opposition to the Mo- 
tion for the appointment of a Committee 
he should not trouble the House with any 
very lengthened observations on the sub- 
ject. He should like, however, to enter 
a little more into detail than he had been 
able to doin answer to a Question which 
had been put to him a few evenings be- 
fore, with respect to the course which the 
Government had taken in the matter, and 
the reasons which had induced them to 
take that course. As he had stated in 
reply to that Question, the Government, 
when they came into Office, found that 
the contracts were completed, as far as it 
was possible, by the action of a Govern- 
ment, tocomplete them. They had been 
agreed to by the Government and the 
contractors ; they had been approved by 
the Treasury, and actually signed, and 
had it not been for that provision which 
had of late years been introduced into all 
contracts of the same nature, that they 
should be laid for a period of one month 
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on the table of the House, and not be 
binding if before the expiration of that 
time they had been disapproved by the 
House, it would have been impossible 
for the present Government to put an end 
to the contracts without a direct breach 
of faith with the contracting parties. The 
Government were perfectly aware that 
many Gentlemen on their own side of 
the House—many Members too, he be- 
lieved, of the present Administration— 
were altogether opposed on principle to 
the granting of subsidies for the per- 
formance of postal service. They had, 
therefore, to consider whether they would 
make use of that power which the proviso 
in the contract placed in their hands, and 
| take upon themselves the responsibility 
of recommending the House to withhold 
its sanction from contracts which had been 
entered into by their predecessors. They 
thought that, wholly irrespective of the 
ig of those contracts, it would have 

een very unwise and inexpedient that 
| they should upset the action of their pre- 
|decessors. They arrived at that con- 
|clusion on general grounds altogether 
| apart from considerations of the = of 
| They were of opinion 





| the arrangement. 
that the Government in future negotia- 
tions with commercial companies would 
| be placed in a very disadvantageous po- 
| sition if such an element of uncertainty 
| were to be introduced into their dealings 
as that, on account of a change of Go- 
| vernment, engagements entered into on 
| perfect good faith by both parties should 
|be liable to be set aside. Besides he 
'very much doubted, on looking at the 
Report of the Committee, on whose re- 
‘commendation the proviso to which he 
|had referred had been introduced into 
the contract, whether they ever intended 
_itshould be used for such a purpose. The 
| Committee had pointed out that, under 
|the system which then prevailed, the 
| Department responsible for confirming 
'the contract had very imperfect means 
of obtaining all the information which 
was necessary. They were also of opinion 
| that the control which the House of Com- 
/mons possessed over that branch of the 
| public expenditure was very imperfect. 
| With that view they introduced the pro- 
| viso ; but he did not find from the Report 
of the Committee that it had ever entered 
into the intention of any of its Members 
that the proviso should be used as 
means of enabling any Government to 
upset the engagements of another. Un- 
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der those circumstances the Government 
declined to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of recommending the House 
not to sanction the contracts. But they, 
at the same time, desired that if possible 
the House should have an opportunity, 
at an earlier date than that contemplated 
inthe contract, of re-considering the whole 
arrangement. They had, therefore, en- 
tered into negotiations with the Cunard 
and Inman Companies with a view if 
possible to induce them to assent to a 
shortening of the term of the contract 
which was made by the late Government 
for seven years with one year’s notice, 
or practically for eight years. They 
tried to get the Companies to agree to a 
curtailment of two years. On considera- 
tion the Companies refused to to 
any shortening of the term, but in the 
course of the negotiations Mr. Inman 
consented to alter the day of sailing fixed 
by the original contract from Thursday 
to Friday, which would be a considerable 
improvement on the whole arrangement. 
The Government certainly did not deem 
it to be their duty, because they did not 
approve of the whole arrangement, to 
act an over punctilious and somewhat 
pedantic part, and refuse to touch the 
contract even for the purpose of mak- 
ing in it what everybody must admit 
to be an improvement. He denied 
that there was any ground for saying 
that in the negotiations between the 
Government and the Companies there 
was anything which in the slightest 
degree diminished the freedom of ac- 
tion of the Government with regard 
to the contracts in Parliament. On 
the contrary, the action of the Com- 
panies in declining to agree to the 
shortening of the term which they pro- 
posed made it, to a certain extent, more 
difficult to defend in that House the 
contracts which had been entered into. 
He entirely repudiated the inference 
which he supposed was intended to be 
drawn by the Question which had been 
ps to him by the hon. Member for 

verpool (Mr. Graves) that evening. 
that the Government in the negotiations 
had committed themselves to any greater 
extent than before. Having said thus 
much, he would very briefly state to the 
House what, in his opinion, were the 
advantages and the disadvantages of the 
arrangement, and why he thought the 
subject was one which might very well 
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seemed to him that by means of the 
arrangement we should secure the con- 
tinuance of that which we had enjoyed 
for a great number of years—that was 
to say, a very satisfactory and well-per- 
formed service between this country and 
America. Whatever might be the ob- 
jections to the system, no one would, he 
thought, deny that the Cunard Company 
had conducted the service in a manner 
which, on the score of speed, regularity, 
safety, and general convenience, left 
nothing to be desired. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) had made 
| some observations about the boats which 
| that Company now proposed to make use 
| of, but so far as he was aware they had 
| performed the service in the most admi- 
|rable manner. The Company besides, 
| he believed, pledged themselves—and he 
| saw no reason to doubt the pledge—to 
| perform those contracts in the same 
satisfactory manner. So that we should 

| not only secure the advantage which we 
had hitherto enjoyed in that respect, but 
|escape those disadvantages to which we 
should be subjected if the alternative 
course had been adopted. If the Go- 
vernment had refused to accept the offer 
which had been made to them by the 
Cunard and Inman Companies, there 
must for a time, at any rate, have been 
considerable inconvenience to be in- 
curred. For a time we should not have 
the advantage of the ships of these Com- 
panies, and we should have to depend 
on the longer voyage which was per- 
formed by the German Company between 
Southampton and New York; while the 
mails would have to be despatched on a 
more inconvenient day for the commercial 
community, and we should have the fur- 
ther inconvenience of having our mails 
—he did not know whether the House 
would attach much importance to that 
ee not by a British, but 
y a foreign, company. There were, 
however, on the other hand, no doubt, 
disadvantages in the arrangement. It 
was much more costly than the alterna- 
tive one at present, and would, he be- 
lieved, very probably be more costly in 
future. But the great objection to which, 
in his mind, it was open was that it 
bound us for a long term of years to one 
= arrangement. As the hon. 
ember for Lincoln had said, there was 
avery great desire—and he believed a 
wing desire—to reduce very consider- 
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be inquired into by a Committee. It ably the rate of postage between Eng- 
\ 
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land and America. It was quite pos-| 
sible that that desire might become so| bably become his duty to divide the 
strong that this country would consent | House upon this Motion, he regretted that 
to give up something of the rapidity | so important a subject should be brought 
and the punctuality of the mail ser-| forward at so late an hour— half-past 
vice in consideration of obtaining a|twelve. It was not, apparently, a mere 
very great reduction in the cost. Even| question of these particular contracts, 
should that not be so, it was possible | but the whole ore of subsidies had 
that, by adopting some such system as! been raised. e noble Marquess who 
had been adopted by the American Go- preceded him had told them how tena- 
vernment, we might get the service per- | cious a Government should be before up- 
formed at a greatly reduced cost, and | setting the acts of a preceding Govern- 
with equal efficiency. But under the | ment; but what must have been the im- 
present arrangement our hands would be | pression produced by the speech of the 


tied for nearly eight years, and it would | 
become a matter of very considerable 
expense to the revenue to effect any ma- | 
terial reduction in the rate of postage 
between the two countries. There were, 
no doubt, other considerations to be 
taken into account, but those appeared 
to him to be the chief advantages and 
disadvantages of the arrangement, and 
they were matters which, in his opinion, 
might very properly form the subject of 
discussion before a Committee of that 
House. He was also of opinion that 
the Committee might very well get 
through the inquiry and report to the | 
House within the time which had yet to 


elapse before the contract became bind- 
ing, and that the House would have an 
opportunity of coming to a decision on 


that Report. The Government were 
further of opinion that the subject was 
not one on which it was their duty to 
recommend any definite course of action 
to the House. The Government as a 
Government had done nothing to put an 
end to the arrangement which had been 
entered into by their predecessors, nor | 
to induce the House to assent to that | 
arrangement. The contractors, they 
thought, must have been perfectly aware 
that the decision of the question would 
rest ultimately with that House, and | 
there was nothing which could render it | 
necessary for the Government either to | 





noble Marquess upon every candid and 
impartial mind? Upon his mind the 
impression certainly was that, though 
outwardly the noble Marquess desired 


'to preserve neutrality, inwardly he de- 


sired that the acts of his predecessors 
should be upset. As to the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Seely), his quotations about 
subsidies and his general objections re- 
specting them would have been much 
more in place if made last year, but 
since March 20 of last year this House 
had confirmed and ratified a most im- 

rtant contract with the West India 

oyal Mail Company, extending that 
contract on terms infinitely more advan- 
tageous to the Company than those pro- 
posed in the present case. By preserving 
silence at that time the hon. Member 
was a consenting party to those con- 
tracts, and to the principle of subsidies. 
As to the statement that no time was 
guaranteed in the performance of this 
contract, the answer was that Messrs. 
Cunard had never guaranteed their 
time ; but did experience of the way in 
which the service was performed show 
that there was any need for such a 
guarantee? Their own reputation was 
a far better guarantee than any condition 
as to the number of days and hours 
could be. Again, comparison was made 
with foreign companies, and one might 
really fancy that one was not in a British, 


be the defenders of their predecessors in | but in a foreign House of Parliament, to 
the matter, to dictate any particular| see the evident sympathy that existed 
course of conduct to the House, or to| for foreign competitors, and the hostility 
prevent a full and impartial inquiry into| shown to English companies. These 
the whole case, which would enable hon. | foreign vessels were not built under 
Members to form their own opinions on! such a survey as was imposed by our 
the whole case. For these reasons the| Government ; they did not even come 
Government assented to the appointment | under a passenger survey; and he be- 


of the Committee, and if the inquiry | 
were conducted in the spirit which he | 
had suggested, it might, he believed, be 
terminated within the prescribed time. 


The Marquess of Hartington 


lieved that there were 200 tons less 
weight of material in their construction 
than English vessels had to carry. That 
would account for speed in the foreign 
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vessels, but he maintained that the 
Cunard and most of the Inman boats 
delivered their letters in New York 
sooner than the boats of any of the fo- 
reign companies. Some allusion had 
been made to the fact that Messrs. 
Cunard were building no vessels, but 
this House was to blame for that fact. 
It was the temporizing policy of Parlia- 
ment and the uncertainty of the continu- 
ance of the contracts which had pre- 
vented Messrs. Cunard from building; 
but as soon as these contracts were rati- 
fied they were prepared to go on building 
the class of ships that were suited for 
the conveyance of the mails. A remark 
had been made by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Seely) which he hoped was unin- 
tentional—namely, that the owners of 
these boats should be compelled to carry 
the mails at 1d. a letter. On reflec- 
tion, the hon. Member would hardly 
adhere to this remark, for it could not 
be the wish of Englishmen so to deal 
with those who maintained the maritime 
supremacy of this country; and it never 
was contemplated that the obligation 
placed on ships to carry letter-bags 
should embrace the regular mails of the 
country, for those, if forced on a ship- 
owner, could be frustrated by delay in 
delivery. Then as to the threat which, 
it was alleged, had been used to this 
House, the contracting parties had a 
perfect right, in case the House would 
not ratify the agreement, to act as 
self-interest dictated. It was true that 
when they first saw the Motion placed 
on the Paper, the effect of which 
would have been to annul the contract, 
they wrote to the Post Office to say 
that they felt themselves released from 
further obligations, and would not al- 
low their ships to call at Queenstown. 
As soon, however, as they saw that the 
hon. Gentleman had amended the terms 
of his Motion—merely asking for a Com- 
mittee—they wrote to state that it would 
not be necessary for them to act upon 
the previous letter. No such threat, 
therefore, was in existence. He pre- 
sumed that what were required as essen- 
tial conditions of any contract for con- 
veying the mails between this country and 
America were rapidity, regularity, and 
safety. Cost was, no doubt, a considera- 
tion, but it was of secondary importance 
when compared with the other condi- 
tions, and the country would condemn 
any saving which was effected at their 
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expense. Now, what were the facts of 
the case? In 1866 the Government of 
Lord Russell believed it was possible to 
carry on a proper service based upon a 
system of ocean postage and not of sub- 
sidies. They advertised for tenders, and 
some four were received; but the Post 
Office Report was that the public would 
nem | only have two mails a week, 
eaving Southampton on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and no foreign company volun- 
teered to call at Queenstown. Messrs, 
Cunard declined to tender on the pre- 
scribed conditions, but sent in a specific 
proposal to convey the mails for a specific 
sum. That sum was considered too 
high, and ultimately an arrangement of 
a temporary nature was come to for the 
conveyance ofthe mails, at £80,000 forthe 
year. Last year the attempt was renewed, 
and tenders were invited. Messrs. Cunard 
and Inman refused to tender, and the 
only parties who responded to the invi- 
tation were the North German Lloyd’s, 
going once a week. Messrs. Cunard 
and Inman, however, sent in proposals of 
their own to carry the mails for ten 
ears; the former for £100,000 and the 
latter for £50,000. The Government 
did not agree to this, but made a coun- 
ter proposal to pay Messrs. Cunard 
£70,000 and Messrs. Inman £35,000 for 
seven years, and these terms were ac- 
cepted. The gross postage received was 
£112,000, but the North German Lloyd’s 
received £10,000 out of this sum, thus vir- 
tually leaving £100,000 to meet £105,000, 
the amount of the proposed guarantee. 
He did not wonder that the Treasury 
desired that the arrangement with the 
North German Lloyd’s should be can- 
celled, seeing that their boat sailed on 
the same day, Tuesday, and was fre- 
quently outstripped by the Queenstown 
route. Contrasting this contract with 
two other contracts based upon subsi- 
diés, which had been virtually adopted 
by the House within the last two years, 
he did not hesitate to say that, tak- 
ing efficiency and speed into considera- 
tion, there would be something incon- 
sistent in adopting the Motion before the 
House. If any company deserved con- 
fidence it was the Cunard Company, 
which for thirty years had carried the 
mails, and had never failed to keep their 
appointed day, unless detained by the 
orders of the Government, and had never 
lost a letter or a life. When that Com- 
pany commenced their career the carry- 
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ing trade on the Atlantic was in the 
hands of the Americans, but now it 
was in the hands of Englishmen, and 
the Company, had, without recompense, 
adopted Queenstown as their port of 
arrival and departure, at a cost to them- 
selves of £10,000. They had also, at a 
critical time, shown the value to the 
country of their magnificent service. 
He did not mention these facts to in-; 
fluence the opinion of the House, but 
to claim fair consideration for old ser- 
vants. Neither was the Inman Company 
less entitled to consideration. For nearly 
twenty years they had fought their way 
on the Atlantic, and their vessels were 
as creditable to England as the Cunard’s 
vessels. Allusion had been made by 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bazley) to a penny ocean postage, as 
if these contracts would interfere with 
the accomplishment of that idea. All 
he could say was that, seeing that a 
letter to Paris now cost 8d. postage 
for the same weight, the adoption of a 
penny postage to America must lead to 
an entire revision of the whole postage 
system. If a letter could be carried 
to New York for 1d., people would 
begin to ask how it was that a letter 
sent merely from one part of London to 
another cost just as much for postage. 
At all events these great experiments 
should not be tried at the contractors’ 
expense, but at that of the country. 
‘Widen might be the amount of 
postage, these contracts would not stand 
in the way of arrangement on that point. 
With respect to subsidies, there was no 
doubt that the tendency of opinion in 
late years had been in favour of doing 
away with them, and he had been in- 
clined to adopt that opinion. But new 
circumstances had arisen which that 
House must not lose sight of. France 
and other nations had entered on a career 
of competition with this country in re- 
spect to carrying letters. France was 
subsidizing fast lines of steamers with 
heavy bounties to New York, to the 
Antilles, and to Mexico; and what did 
they get ?—£350,000 a year, besides a 
loan of 10,000,000 francs for twenty 
years without interest. The French na- 
tion paid 16s. a mile for their subsidies ; 
while under this contract England would 
yay 2s. 6d. Was that fair competition ? 
here was an English company with 
which he was connected which ran ves- 
sels monthly between Valparaiso and 
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Panama. The French —— that their 
flag should appear in the Pacific, and a 
proposal was made to subsidize a com- 
pany. The English company to avoid 
competition, offered to take the French 
mails for nothing. But the French Go. 
vernment, anxious that their flag should 
fly in the Pacific, paid to the Trans- 
Atlantique Company 8s. a mile for the 
carrying of the mails. Unless the House 
was prepared to deal liberally with the 
English companies, it could not be ex- 
pected that they would maintain the 
steam lines. The establishments of the 
English companies had greatly added 
to the teonath and power of this coun- 
try, and had formed a great nursery 
of seamen for times of emergency. 
The enlightened Ruler of France de- 
sired to possess the same advantages, 
and this country, therefore, must not 
stand idly by, and treat a fair offer to 
earry the English mails in the way in 
which it was now proposed io treat it. 
He objected to the Committee which 
had been moved for, because the object 
was not to inquire into the terms of the 
contracts, but to upset the contracts after 
they had been ratified by the previous 
Government, and after the faith of the 
present Government had to a certain ex- 
tent been pledged to it. He looked upon 
the Motion for a Committee as a syste- 
matic and organized attempt to get rid 
of the contracts. If the question was 
sent up to a Committee, they would have 
only twenty days to consider the mat- 
ter, and ten of those days would be 
holidays. It would not, therefore, in 
his opinion, be possible to obtain a Re- 
port before the contracts would by time 
be ratified. He thought the House was 
the most competent tribunal to consider 
the question, and as a question of prin- 
ciple was involved in the matter he 
would take the sense of the House on it, 
though he was willing to have the debate 
adjourned. He had fair grounds for so 
acting, because the contracts, regarded 
in all points of view, were such as ought 
to be sustained. For £105,000—the 
whole of which sum except about £3,000, 
would be covered by the postage—there 
would be three services a week, all 
starting from Queenstown, and lookin 
to the regularity, punctuality, and sp 
of the service, he believed that a more 
fair or moderate arrangement could not 
be made. The country would not be satis- 
fied with so great and serious an altera- 
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tion as was proposed, and on these 

unds he asked the House to hesitate 
Before they refused to ratify a fair, 
and equitable arrangement. 

Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, that 
as one who had a large connection with 
America, he was of opinion that we 
should be better served by free competi- 
tion than by subsidies and engagements 
for eight years to come, especially as re- 

ed the communication with a country 
our relations with which were increasing 
week by week, so that eight years hence 
we did not know how many steamers 
might be running, and how much better 
terms we might be able to make. He 
had no objection at all to a little a 
competition ; on the contrary, when he 
found that anything was manufactured 
abroad better than it was in this country, 
he bought samples in order to display 
them here. He had no objection to the 
Cunard Company having a portion of our 
traffic, or the whole of it if they could 
work it as well or better than others; 
but do not let us give them a monopoly 
for eight years. The hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Graves) had endeavoured 
to make it appear that this was a ques- 
tion of faith as between one Government 
and another; it was no such thing. The 
House was quite competent to deal with 
it, and, indeed, why should there have 
been an alteration of the law, giving 
the House a month to consider con- 
tracts, if they were to have no control 
over them ? 

Mr. EUSTACE SMITH said, the con- 
tract with the Cunard Company did not 
come before the House now for the first 
time. Some years ago it had the exclu- 
sive conveyance of the mails of the Eng- 
lish Government, and the subsidy was 
justified upon the ground that no other 
company could be found to perform the 
service with such speed and punctuality. 
Experience had shown that a company 
without a subsidy—namely, the Inman 
Company—had attained such a position 
that the Cunard Company had been 
obliged to treat it as a partner. If we 
were free and offered no subsidy at all, 
the result would probably be that in a few 
years we should have a daily line of 
steamers to America, equal either to the 
Cunard or to the Inman line. Inno way 


could this House be accused of a breach of | 


faith, either positively or constructively, 
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into a provisional contract with the Go- 
vernment for the conveyance of mails 
did so with the knowledge that it was 
within the province of the House to 
treat the contract as the contract with 
Mr. Churchward was treated. 

Mr. HUNT said, they were discussing 
the question under considerable disad- 
vantages. There were upon the table 
of the House the contracts in question, 
and a Treasury Minute would throw no 
light upon them; but there were other 
Papers of the greatest importance with- 
out which the House could not come to 
a fair conclusion on the subject. Why 
were these Papers not produced ? These 
contracts were concluded by the late Go- 
vernment some time before they went 
out of Office; there had been abundant 
time for the Papers to be printed, and if 
the usual practice had been followed 
they would have been placed in the hands 
of Members at the same time as the con- 
tracts themselves. The non-production 
of them was, no doubt, an oversight; 
possibly it was due to the confusion that 
might have arisen from the new distri- 
bution of business at the Treasury. It 
used to be the business of the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury to lay these 
Papers on the Table ; it was possible the 
Financial Secretary might have thought 
it was now the business of the Third 
Lord ; and the Third Lord might have 
thought it was the duty of the Financial 
Secretary. At any rate, it was the duty 
of the Government to have produced 
them, and they had not done so; and he 
said it was the duty of the Government 
because the time allowed to the House 
to consider the contracts was so short. 
If the House was to pass contracts in re- 
view, a month was the shortest time that 
could be allowed, because there were 
often voluminous documents, and other 
business of great importance must have 
its place. n a Session like this, when 
men’s minds were occupied with one 
great question, the time seemed particu- 
larly short. We had arrived at the 13th 
of the month ; and the contracts havin 
been placed on the table on the soa 
of the month, more than half the time 
given for their consideration had passed 
beforethe necessary information was com- 
municated. The Mover of the Amend- 
ment had had access to Papers at the 
Post Office, which, by the courtesy of the 
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if it refused to ratify a provisional con- | Postmaster General, he had also seen; 


tract ; because any man who entered 


but even if he had not seen them he 
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should have had an advantage over 
other hon. Members, because his recol- 
lection would serve him as to what oc- 
curred when he was in Office. But this 
was not a position a Member of the 
House ought to be in ; he ought not to 
stand in a position of exceptional ad- 
vantage. He much preferred that the 
_House should be in possession of all in- 
formation, and then he thought hon. 
Members would conclude that the course 
which was taken by the late Government 
was one which ought to be endorsed by 
the acceptance of the contracts. The 
Mover of the Motion appeared to know 
more about the contracts made for the 
last year than about those for the next 
eight years ; he dwelt largely upon the 
false estimate made by himself (Mr. 
Hunt) with regard to the postal service 
of 1868, and very little upon the esti- 
mate on which the Government under- 
took to enter into these contracts. The 
estimate he gave when Secretary of the 
Treasury of the amount that would be 
lost by the exceptional contract with the 
Cunard Company for one year was varied 
considerably by the non-realization of 
expectations as to the amount of postage 
from America, a large part of which the 
American Government preferred to send 
another way. Again, after the arrange- 
ments were made, they were discussed in 
the House, and, on the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman now the President 
of the Poor Law Board, a contract was 
made with the Hamburg Company, 
whose earnings were deducted from the 
amount which otherwise would have 
been earned by the Cunard Company. 
To that extent the estimate of what we 
should lose by the Cunard Company was 
considerably enhanced. The contract 
was discussed fully at the time ; and he 
stated that the Government did not con- 
sider the arrangement a good one, but it 
was made under difficult circumstances, 
and only for a year. It had been at- 
tempted to be shown, and had been in- 
sinuated by a question put upon the 
Paper, that there had been a breach of 
an implied promise on the part of the 
late Government; but there had been no 
breach of a promise at all, express or 
implied. On that occasion he expressed 
the opinion that the American service 
should be a self-supporting one; and 
he said now it was. He stated that he 
did not believe we could expect the 
service to be performed properly, except 


Mr. Hunt 
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an arrangement were made for a term 
of years; and, he also stated that he 
thought it was wrong there should be 
different arrangements with different 
companies. A question had been raised 
as to the yon re of terms between 
the Inman and Cunard Companies; but 
in the present contract the terms given 
to both were precisely identical. In all 
particulars the arrangements which were 
made by the late Government had been 
fulfilled to the letter. What he laid down 
was the principle on which they ought 
to proceed. He objected to being tied 
down by a Resolution not to give a sub- 
sidy by a fixed payment, and he referred 
to the Report of the Committee on the 
subject which resolved that it was inex- 
pedient to lay down precise rules. He 
said it would be utterly impossible for 
the Government to do its best for the 
country if it were bound hand and foot; 
and the Motion asking the House to bind 
the Government was withdrawn. It had 
been said that there should not be any 
fixed term of years appointed, but that 
the service should be open to any person 
or any company who would undertake it 
for the sea postage. But the Government 
offered to receive tenders exactly in those 
terms, and what was the result? They 
asked for tenders to start from Queens- 
town. In 1868, which they might regard 
as a trial year, they had had two services 
weekly from Queenstown and two from 
Southampton, and the proportion carried 
from Queenstown was 75 per cent and 
from Southampton only 25 per cent. The 
advantage in point of time by the adop- 
tion of Queenstown as the port of de- 

arture might be set down as forty-eight 
a in the case of Ireland, thirty-six 
hours in the case of Scotland, and 
eighteen to twenty-four hours in the 
case of the English manufacturing dis- 
tricts ; while the adoption of Southamp- 
ton, even in the case of London, pre- 
sented no advantage. The Government 
therefore advertised for open service 
from Queenstown, on terms of sea post- 
age, terminable at six months’ notice. 
It was an old proverb that you might 
take a horse to the water but could not 
make him drink, and the House might 
be surprised to learn that their invitation 
for this particular form of tender did not 
meet with a single response. One tender 
was received from the National Steam- 
ship Company. They, however, require 
us to make a stipulation in regard to 
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half-ounce letters which it was impos- 
sible for us to comply with in conse- 

uence of our arrangements with the 

nited States. The North German Lloyd 
roposed to take letters at 1d. per ounce, 

ut also pro that Southampton 
should be substituted for Queenstown, 
thus losing all the advantages in point 
of time which were to be gained by the 
adoption of the latter port. The Ham- 
burg Steampacket Company also ten- 
dered, but required 288 i to perform 
the voyage during the summer months, 
instead of 264, and 312 during the winter 
months, instead of 288, and to start from 
Southampton instead of Queenstown. 
There were also two other tenders, one 
from Messrs. Cunard for £100,000 a year 
for two services, and one from Mr. Inman 
for one service for £50,000. The average 
length of the voyages of the respective 
lines for the first three months of the 
year was as follows :—Cunard, 11 days 
8 hours; Inman, 11 days 22 hours; 
North German Lloyd, 11 days 12 hours ; 
Hamburgh - American line, 12 days 2 
hours. fn the months of April, May, 
and June the average length of the 
voyage was as follows :—Cunard, 9 days 
20 hours; Inman, 10 days 13 hours; 
North German Lloyd, 11 days 10 hours; 
Hamburgh-American, 11 days 23 hours. 
Now, it had been objected against the 
Cunard line that the contractors got as 
much out of the contract as they pos- 
sibly could, and in return laid them- 
selves under no obligations, inasmuch 
as they did not in any way tie themselves 
down as to time. But the answer that 
the contractors made was a very reason- 
able one. They said they were unwilling 
to hold out any inducement to the cap- 
tains of their vessels to risk the lives of 
the passengers and crew and the safety 
of the vessels by endeavouring at all 
hazards and in all weathers to avoid the 
infliction of penalties. They reasonably 
enough pointed to what they had done 
in the past and, taking that as their 
guide, he thought they might trust them 
in the future, especially when they re- 
membered that without penalties their 
vessels had kept better time than the 
vessels of others who were liable to pe- 
nalties in case of their being overdue. 
The late Government had honestly and 
loyally tried the experiment which the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
had said they ought to have tried. For 
the decisions then made he himself was 
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chiefly responsible, and that msi- 
bility he was ectly willing to bear. 
What were the Government to do? 
Those two Companies offered to conduct 
the service from’Queenstown for a sub- 
sidy of £150,000, and for a term of ten 
years. He was satisfied that it was but 
reasonable to stipulate that the contract 
should be continued for a term of years, 
because it was evident that it would be 
impossible for persons to build suitable 
ma 4 and conduct such a service unless 
such a condition were agreed to. They 
had in contemplation the reduction of 
the postage as soon as they could, and 
they believed that it might be possible 
to make that reduction at an earlier 
period. They were, therefore, unwill- 
ing to agree to the adoption of so 
long a term as ten years. They, there- 
fore, insisted upon the term being 
reduced to seven years. The sea post- 
age of the outward mails of the last 
year carried amounted to £101,700. 
According to calculation and according 
to the increase which had been going on 
of late years, the Department estimated 
that £111,870 would be the sea postage 
to be earned. They decided that the 
principle upon which they would act 
should be that the service should be self- 
supporting. Allowing a certain margin, 
rey fixed the amount to be mal at 
£105,000, and allotted the dividend to 
each service to be performed—that was 
to say, £70,000 to Messrs. Cunard for 
the two services, and £35,000 to Mr. 
Inman for one. The Post Office autho- 
rities regarded the terms as preposterous, 
but the Government were firm, and the 
result was that, though with great diffi- 
culty, those terms were obtained. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Seely), said that there ought to be 
no subsidy, but that the line should be 
self-supporting. But the hon. Gentle- 
man should remember that, even if the 
money was given in the form of sea- 
postage, it was till a subsidy and no- 
thing else. He claimed also for their 
proposal the merit of being self-support- 
ing. In answer to a memorial signed 
by some very influential gentlemen in 
the City, although the Government did 


not concur in the views of the memorial- 


ists, who thought that a gain in time and 
convenience would result from the ar- 
rangement they proposed, they assented 
to try the other services as a temporary 
matter. Now, ifthe contract held good, 
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what would be their position in a few 
years ? In 1871 the excess, as estimated, 
would amount to over £30,000, which 
would allow the postage to be reduced 
by 1d. By 1873 the excess on the post- 
age to be earned—supposing the letters 
to go on increasing as they hitherto had 
done—would amount to £58,000 and 
would enable them to take off a second 
ld., and by the year 1876 the postage 
would amount to £218,000, and permit 
of their reducing it to 3d. Therefore 
the object the hon. Gentleman so much 
desired would be arrived at under the 
very arrangement which the Govern- 
ment had made. He had not the small- 
est objection to all these matters being 
referred to a Select Committee. Indeed, 
if he were to select one act of his official 
conduct which he would like more than 
another to be thoroughly inquired into, 
it was this one, because he believed it 
had been the means of giving the public 
the maximum advantage at the most 
economical price possible. What the 
people would be inclined most strongly 
to insist upon was efficiency and regu- 
larity, and they must remember that 
they could not get all the advantages 
of cheapness without losing some of the 
advantages of regularity. He wanted to 
know, if these contracts were not to be 
carried out, why the Inman Company 
were to be asked to change their days 
for sailing? But since the Inman Com- 
pany had been led to believe that the 
contracts were to be carried out, the hon. 
Member for Lincoln had put his Motion 
upon the Paper. And what was that 
Motion intended to effect? He had heard 
of the evils of a weak Government 
—and unfortunately for himself he 
had been a Member of a weak Govern- 
ment—{ Laughter |—that was to say, a 
Government which was not supported 
by a Parliamentary majority, and he 
had experienced much humiliation in 
consequence. But they were told that 
they had now a strong Government— 
a Government that could command a 
majority of upwards of 100; and what 
was the conduct of that strong Govern- 
ment ? It came down to that House and 
said, ‘‘ We wish to abdicate our functions 
in this matter—here are the contracts 
made by our predecessors—deal with 
them as you will, we decline to say 
whether they are good or bad, or to 
express any opinion whatever concern- 
ing them.”” Was that the part that a 
Mr. Hunt 


{COMMONS} 
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Government should take? He called it 


a poor, mean course for them to adopt. 
What would have been said had the 
late Government adopted such a course ? 
But he denied that the late Government 
would have adopted such a course—they 
would have, at all events, avowed their 
opinions upon the subject. They might 
not always have been sufficiently strong 
to carry their opinions out, but they 
would, at all events, have avowed them, 
and would not have asked for aCommittee 
in order to shelter themselves from the 
responsibility which justly attached to 
them. The Government had declared 
that they were neutral in the matter, 
but he wished to know whether the 
Government really were neutral re- 
specting it? The hon. Member for Lin- 
coln said he wished to refer the contract 
to a Committee; but what did he wish 
the Committee to do? The noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had stated that, although 
it was not the view of the contractors, it 
was the view of the legal authorities 
that if the Motion of the hon. Member 
was carried as it originally stood, ipso 
facto, the contracts would be cancelled. 
He was, therefore, not surprised that 
the Government should have thought 
the original Motion of the hon. Member 
rather awkward, because in that case 
the public might have complained with 
just cause that at a few hours’ notice the 
whole of the Atlantic postal system was 
put an end to. Under these circum- 
stances, the Government had found it 
convenient that the latter portion of the 
hon. Gentleman’s original Motion should 
be struck out; but although the terms of 
the Motion were ined the original 
intention of its Mover to cancel the 
contract remained unaltered, and yet the 
Government, while professing complete 
neutrality upon the subject, supported 
the Motion. If there was to be a divi- 
sion upon this Motion he should not 
divide with the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Graves) because he did not 
wish it to be supposed that he shunned 
investigation into the matter. Had he 
the wish to afford a complete triumph to 
the late Government, he should be per- 
fectly willing that the contracts should 
be rescinded, because the state of things 
that would result to the public from the 
postal arrangements being suddenly up- 
set would be intolerable, the present Go- 
vernment would be turned out, and a 


Contracts. 
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clamour raised for the return of the late 
Government to Office. He should, how- 
ever, be sorry to secure any advantage 
to himself or to his party at the expense 
and inconvenience of the country; but 
what he wished to say was Do not let it 
be supposed that the Government was 
neutral in this matter. If they were 
indeed neutral and there was to be a 
division, let the Government walk out 
of the House, as he intended to do him- 
self. He was not going to — the 
appointment of the Committee, because, 
for his own part, he should be a to 
let it be seen that the statements he had 
made were correct. The late Govern- 
ment had acted with the best of motives, 
and with an anxious desire for the pub- 
lic service; and the appointment of a 
Committee would make that fully ap- 
parent to the public. 

Tue C CELLOR or rat EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not exactly under- 
stand the position taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hunt), 
who said that those who supported this 
Committee were in favour of abrogating 


the contracts altogether, while at the 
same time he declared that he himself 
was also in favour of the appointment of 


the Committee. [Mr. Hunr: No.] At 
all events the right hon. Gentleman said 
he wished and desired that the Commit- 
tee should be appointed, while at the 
same time he attacked the motives of 
those who supported the Motion. It was 
very easy to explain that which the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think so diffi- 
cult—namely, the conduct of the present 
Government in this matter. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman thought fit he 
might easily have thrown the whole 
responsibility on the present Government 
by abstaining from executing the con- 
tract at the time when the late Govern- 
ment had made up their minds to quit 
Office. These contracts were not exe- 
cuted until after the present Govern- 
ment had formally accepted the Seals of 
Office from Her Majesty. He did not 
attribute blame to anyone; but the late 
Government chose to take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of making the 
arrangement—as they were legally en- 
titled to do—being still the Board of the 
Treasury till their successors received 
the Seals of Office. They exercised the 
power which was in their hands of bind- 
ing the country to this most important 
engagement, and their successors had 


{Marcn 12, 1869} 
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then to consider what they would do 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. HUNT said, he must ask leave 
to correct the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was either in September or October that 
the engagement was actually entered 
into. He could not give the date upon 
which the contract was finally signed, 
but he knew that everything had been 
settled by the Treasury long before there 
was any thought of resigning. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Treasury Minute au- 
thorizing this contract was signed on 
the 9th of December; the present Go- 
vernment accepted Office and went to 
Windsor on the 10th; and on the 11th 
the contract itself was signed. The late 
Government had done what they were 
legally entitled to do, and, having acted 
upon their responsibility, the present 
Government considered themselves bound 
by the acts of their predecessors in Office. 
They considered themselves bound by a 
sort of official etiquette and necessity to 
carry out the acts of the late Govern- 
ment, and they accordingly felt them- 
selves precluded from taking any part 
for or against these measures, and had 
not made any appeal to the House. As 
far as any statements of their own were 
concerned, they had observed a strictl 
neutral position, for they did not think 
it consistent with the dignity of a Go- 
vernment to be at the same moment 
carrying out an engagement entered into 
by others and taking part in the over- 
throw of that very engagement. That, 
no doubt, seemed very incomprehensible 
to the right hon. Gentleman. But he 
repeated and maintained that it would 
present a very regrettable, and even 
contemptible, appearance in the eyes of 
foreign countries if—having adopted the 
measures of the previous Government 
in good faith pa honour—the present 
Government were to take part in getting 
rid of those very measures. That was 
the explanation of the conduct of the 
Government, and he hoped it was satis- 
factory to the House. He was very 
sorry that there had been any slowness 
in producing the Papers; they were in 
the printer’s hands, and he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that they were 
not withheld with a view to prejudice 
his case. And he was glad to perceive 
that the right hon. Gentleman had been 
able to provide himself with such docu- 
ments as were necessary. He had 
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adopted the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman and endeavoured to carry it 
out. But an hon. Gentleman (Mr: Seely) 
having—without any prompting from him 
or his Department or from the Govern- 
ment as a whole—moved that the subject 
be referred to a Select Committee, and 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite havi 
acquiesced in that proposal, he shoul 
not be prevented by any taunts which 
might be thrown out from taking the 
course which he considered best under 
the circumstances. Investigation was 
challenged, and he thought it ought to 
be made. He offered no personal opi- 
nion upon the measure itself—that they 
had inherited from their predecessors ; 
he was quite ready to go into Committee 
upon it; he had no wish to hide any- 
thing, and he was prepared to abide by 
whatever the wisdom of the House might 
decide. 

Mr. HUNT said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite seemed to think that he 
had mentioned the dates inaccurately. 
He was now in a position to quote them 
from official documents. The offer was 
made by the Secretary to the Post Office 
to Messrs. Burns, M‘Ivor & Co.—on the 
Ist of October; to Mr. Ingram on the 
2nd of October; and accepted on the 

art of both those firms on the 7th of 
tober. 

Mr. PIM thought the Committee 
should be appointed or the debate ad- 
journed for the production of Papers. 

Mr. CROSS moved that the debate be 
adjourned. 

r. GLADSTONE said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not persevere in the 
Motion for adjournment which would 
cause the evasion of the inquiry. The 


case for the Committee was very strong, | 


and the House could not otherwise per- 
form an important duty which it had 
reserved for itself. The Committee 
would be appointed with no foregone 
conclusion. The sense in which it would 
be appointed would be to afford free 
scope for the exercise of a jurisdiction 
which in this particular case it had 
specially reserved for itself. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he could 
not see how it was possible that an im- 
partial Committee could be constituted 
in this case. It was quite clear the 
Mover could not be a Member of it, 
and his right hon. Friend (Mr. Hunt) 
had no intention of taking any part in 
it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{LORDS} 
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Mr. GRAHAM said, as the represen- 
tative of a great mercantile community, 
he would support the Motion of the hon, 
Member for Liverpool. The Committee 
was only a means in order to get rid of 
the contract. 

Mr. MACFIE declared he must do 
the same, unless he got a satisfactory 
explanation. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. 
Cross,)—put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 86; Noes 
115: Majority 29. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Contracts entered into by the 
Postmaster General with Messrs. Cunard and 
Co. and Mr. William Inman for the conveyance 
of Mails from this Country to the United States 
be referred to a Select Committee of this House. 

Select Committee to consist of Seven Members, 
five to be nominated by the Committee of Selec- 
tion, and two to be added by the House. 

And, on March 16, Mr. Szery and Mr. Gravzs 
added. Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records ; Five to be the quorum, 


MUTINY BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill for punishing 
Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better payment 
of the Army and their Quarters, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopson, Mr. Secretary Carp- 
wett, and The Junge ApvocarTe. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


SEEDS ADULTERATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wexsy, Bill to prevent the 
Adulteration of Seeds, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Wexsy, Mr. Branp, Sir Micuaru Hicas 
Beaca, and Mr. Reap, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 


House adjourned at half after Two 
o'clock, till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 15th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.}—Setect Commirrrr—Despatch of 
Business in Parliament, appointed. 

Posuc Buus — First Reading — Consolidated 
Fund (£8,406,272 18s. 4d.)*; Naval Stores * 
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DESPATCH OF BUSINESS IN 
PARLIAMENT. 
APPOINTMENT OF A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Eart GRANVILLE moved that a 
Select Committee be appointed— 
To consider whether any facilities can be 


iven for the despatch of business in Parliament, 
especially in regard to the relations of the two 
Houses. 


Tue Eart or DERBY thought it 
comparatively immaterial whether the 
object in view was effected by means of 
a Bill or by a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses; but, as much must depend 
on the view taken by the Government, 
he wished to know whether they agreed 
in the desirability of remedying the evil 
complained of—namely, the paucity of 
Business before their Lordships at the 
commencement of a Session, and the 
undue pressure of Business at the close ? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
it best not to enter into the subject prior 
to its consideration by the Committee ; 
but he could assure the noble Earl that 
the Government were anxious to dis- 
cover, through the medium of the Com- 
mittee, some mode of remedying the evils 
complained of. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, such Committee 
to consist of six Lords, three to be a quorum, 
“To consider whether any facilities can be given 
for the despatch of business in Parliament, espe- 
cially in regard to the relations of the two 
Houses.”—( The Earl Granville.) 


The following Lords named members of the 
Committee : 

M. Salisbury 

E. Derby V. Halifax 

E. Granville L. Redesdale 


And a message sent to the Commons to acquaint 
them that this House has appointed a committee 
of six Lords to join with a committee of the 
Commons ‘To consider whether any facilities 
ean be given for the despatch of business in Par- 
liament, especially in regard to the relations of 
the two Houses ;” and to request that the Com- 
mons will be pleased to appoint an equal number 
¢ members to be joined with the members of this 

ouse, 


V. Eversley 


HABITUAL ORIMINALS BILL. 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
(No. 18.) COMMITTEE. 
_ in Committee (according to 
er). 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


{Mancet 16, 1869} 
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Preliminary. 

Clause 3 (Definition of ‘‘ Court’). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 
to add at end of Clause— 

“ * Chief Officer of Police’ shall mean within the 
district of the metropolitan police force the com- 
missioner of police, or an assistant commissioner, 
ora district superintendent ; in the city of London, 
the commissioner of police ; and elsewhere shall 
include any of the following s—chief con- 
stable, head constable, or other chief officer of 
police or of a division of police, by whatever name 
such chief officer may be called.” 

The intention of this, in conjunction with 
Clause 4, was to require the written 
authority of the chief officer for the 
arrest by any constable of a person sus- 
ted of dishonest practices. This had 
toon done hitherto, as shown by the 
memorandum of the Chief Commissioner 
in the metropolis which had lately been 
presented, but the object was to convert 
the custom into a statutory provision. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Part I. Criminals at large on License. 


Clause 4 (Power to apprehend hold- 
ers of license on suspicion). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 
to insert in line 17 after (‘‘may”) the 
words “if authorized so to do in writing 
by a chief officer of police.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Eart GREY moved an Amendment; 
for the first paragraph of the clause as 
it stands in the Bill substitute the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Any convict who is the holder of a licence 
granted under Penal Servitude Acts, 1853, 1857, 
and 1864, may be required by a written order, 
signed by a commissioner or inspector or chief 
constable of police, to appear before a justice of 
the peace or other competent magistrate, at a 
time and place to be named in such order, for the 
purpose of showing that he is not getting his live- 
lihood by dishonest means, Such order may be 
served on the convict to whom it is addressed by 
any constable or police officer, who may without 
warrant take into custody and bring before a 
justice of the peace or other competent magistrate 
any convict who shall have failed to obey such 
order so served upon him.” 

He said, that under any arrangement 
the power of the police would be ex- 
cessive ; but at all events he did not think 
the ticket-holder should be arrested 
without notice. It might indeed be 
urged that if served with a notice he 
would immediately abscond; but the 
Bill, it was claimed, would insure an 
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effective supervision over these men in 
all parts of the kingdom—and indeed 
the whole system of licensing was absurd, 
unless the arrangements for supervision 
were such that sooner or later a man 
who ran away could be traced and visited 
with increased punishment. It would 
be very hard to the licensee to arrest 
him without notice, perhaps in the pre- 
sence of his fellow-workmen, and under 
articularly painful circumstances, and 
it would be quite sufficient in the first 
instance to serve an order upon him to 
attend before a magistrate and give an 
account of himself. If he did not do so 
he could then be arrested in default. 
Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he hoped the Committee would not agree 
to the Amendment. It was obvious that 
if they gave any such notice to any sus- 
pected license-holder, he would take ad- 
vantage of it to abscond, and thus the 
whole object of the measure would be 
defeated. It should be recollected that 
the men to whom this clause applied had 
been guilty of serious offences. He be- 
lieved that the supervision of criminals 
by the police would be materially im- 
proved a the Bill, but it was idle to 
expect that it could be made so perfect 


that the police could at any moment lay 


their hands on a suspected character to 
whatever portion of the country he might 
remove. The Government were not de- 
sirous of making the law unduly severe, 
but he did not know why men who had 
been convicted of serious crimes should 
be dealt with with extreme tenderness. 
While permitting men, instead of pass- 
ing the whole period of their sentence 
in a convict prison or at public works, 
to go out and earn an honest living, care 
must be taken that society was not in- 
jured by their release, and a vigilant 
watch must be kept over them. The Bill 
would permit the Secretary of State to 
dispense with the obligation of reporting 
themselves every month to the police, 
and they would not be arrested without 
the authority of a chief officer, who, 
from the responsibility of his position 
and his liability to public censure, if 
he gave such authority on insufficient 
; smyeer would not be likely to inter- 
ere with any license-holder who was 
conducting himself properly. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
their object should be to avoid giving 
publicity to a man’s antecedents if he 
was earning an honest livelihood. The 


Earl Grey 


{LORDS} 
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Amendment of the noble Earl would en- 
tirely defeat that object; and he feared 
that even the clause as it now stood 
would be too apt to produce the same 
effect. A person served with a notice in 
the presence of his fellow-workmen or 
arrested on suspicion would infallibly be 
dismissed. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON objected 
to the Amendment as one which, by 
giving the opportunity of escape, would 
nullify the operation of the Bill. There 
might be a hardship, as urged by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury), in 
serving a notice on a man perhaps in 
the presence of his fellow workmen ; but 
it should be remembered that they had 
a duty to perform towards the employer 
as well as to the man he employed. It 
would be very unjust to the employer to 
conceal from him the fact that he was 
trusting a man who had already been 
convicted on a criminal charge ; and he 
believed that whenever that concealment 
had been practised it had been found to 
operate disadvantageously for all the 
parties interested. The great majority 
of employers were willing to give a fair 
consideration to the case of a criminal 
with whose previous history they had 
been made acquainted, and were dis- 
posed, on the other hand, to resent any 
attempt to keep them in a state of 
ignorance upon the subject. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY wished 
to know the exact position in which the 
police were to stand with regard to em- 
ployers. If a policeman thought it his 
duty to inform an employer that he had 
a ticket-holder in his service, the usual 
result would be the man’s dismissal ; and 
he had known several instances of the 
kind. A policeman, on the other hand, 
knowing that a man who was one of the 
greatest vagabonds was employed in a 
confidential situation in a large work- 
shop, might not think it his duty to tell 
the employer the man’s character. Some 
line ought to be marked out for the police 
to act on. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
would be seen from the memorandum to 
which he had already referred that it 
was not the custom of the police to give 
notice to employers of the antecedents of 
licensees in their employ. 

Lorp HYLTON said, that if it was 
made difficult for these men to obtain 
employment through the publicity given 
to their previous character, and through 
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the constant supervision of the police, the 
entire object of tickets-of-leave—namely, 
their absorption into the ranks of the 
industrial classes—would be defeated. 
He thought the clause might be struck 
out as unnecessary, for there was power 
for punishing men severely if they re- 
lapsed into crime. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had been rather alarmed at hearing 
from the noble Earl (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) that the police did not deem it 
their duty to inform employers of the 
true character of a man whom they might 
receive into theirservice. This might be 
merciful towards the ticket-of-leave man, 
but was it just towards his employer? 
The interests of the employer and those 
of the ticket-holder being in direct op- 

sition, which of the two were the 

vernment to consult? To allow the 
employer to suffer from the bad character 
of a licensee on the chance that the latter 
had reformed seemed to him a mistaken 
policy. The Government were every 
year secretly throwing on society a num- 
ber of people who, from previous habits, 
were likely to plunder those under whom 
they served. The least therefore the 
Government could do to repair the injury 
to society was to insure that the police 
exercised that vigilant supervision which 
the employers, if properly warned, would 
exercise for themselves, and that at the 
first symptom of an inclination to resort 
to their old criminal habits, the employers 
should be saved from the danger to which 


{Manrcw 15, 1869} 
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twelve months until he could find em- 
ployment for himself, or until an em- 
ployer came to look for him. This had 
succeeded admirably, for 80 per cent of 
the persons who had been inmates of the 
institution had merged into the honest 
and industrious classes; and it would be 
well if such an institution were attached 
to every prison. To attempt to treat a 
man as a prisoner and yet as an honest 
member of society would never succeed ; 
nor did he think we should try to intro- 
duce the status which unfortunately ex- 
isted on so large a scale in some other 
countries, where men were walking 
about ae free, and yet were 
really under the supervision of the law. 
He understood that a number of emi- 
nent Judges and magistrates were of 
opinion that the principle of this clause 
—the arrest of men on mere suspicion, 
without any corpus delicti—would be 
liable to great abuse and would never 
work satisfactorily. One difficulty would 
consist in determining what was an 
honest occupation. Were small re- 
tailers necessarily honest, or was the 
holding of shares in a limited liability 
company necessarily an honest occu- 
pation? The intention, of course, was 
that a man should have some means of 
living, so as not to be tempted by want 
to commit crime; but the inquiry and 
|exposure now proposed would imme- 
| diately deprive fim of whatever honest 
occupation he might have. 

| ‘Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY suggested 





the Government had exposed them. The | that it would be more convenient that 
tendency of the Amendment was one | they should confine themselves to a con- 
which had been too common of late years | sideration of the Amendment of his 
—namely, that when the interests of so- | noble Friend, and that they should not 
ciety and the interests of the criminals | enter into a general discussion of the 
were in conflict it was the duty of the | clause. 
Government to care for the criminals} Lorp CAIRNS said, he preferred the 
more than for society. These men were | proposal made by the Government to the 
making war upon society, and society| Amendment of the noble Earl in this 
= surely to neglect no means of | case. By the Government proposal the 
ing war upon them. | responsibility would be thrown upon the 


Lorp HOUGHTON said, he thought | police of obtaining reasonable proof 


the noble Marquess entirely misappre-| that the man was not making out a 
hended the whole object of the ticket-of- | living by honest means, and so securing 
leave system. The object of that system | a reasonable certainty of the power not 
was to give a man a chance of returning | being improperly exercised; whereas 
to honest courses; but it was impossible the Amendment would enable the police 
that object could be obtained if publicity | to summon the man before a magistrate, 
were given to the facts of his previous | and would impose upon him the task of 
career. At Wakefield there was an or-| showing that he was follov'ng some 
ganization by which every prisoner on | honest employment, and thus defeating 
his discharge, whetheron aticket-of-leave | the object in view—that men willing to 
or otherwise, could find a home for six or be honest and industrious should not be 
VOL. CXCIY. [rrp szEnizs. ] | 
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disturbed without reasonable cause. If 
this provision were adopted, hundreds 
of ticket-of-leave men might be sum- 
moned before a magistrate on the mere 
responsibility of a constable. 
EartGREY explained that the Amend- 
ment, as well as the original clause, 
would require a constable to be satisfied 
that a man was living dishonestly before 
taking any action; the only difference 
between them being that under the for- 
mer he would be served with a notice to 
appear, while under the latter he would 
be arrested at once. He did not desire, 
however, to press the proposal. 
Amendment withdrawn. 


Tur Eart or CARNARVON moved, 
in line 25, to leave out (‘‘ getting ’’) and 
insert (‘‘ endeavouring to got’’). 

Tue Eart or KIMBEasKY, while 
admitting the desirability of protecting 
licensees from unfair molestation, urged 
that a man, unless starving—in which 
case he would be sent to the workhouse 
—nmust be living either honestly or dis- 
honestly. There was no intermediate 
stage, and he did not see how a magis- 
trate could determine whether a man 
was ‘‘endeavouring to get”’ an honest 
livelihood. 

Lorp CAIRNS suggested that the 
object of the Amendment would be better 
attained by using, in the latter part of 
the clause, negative instead of affirma- 
tive words—namely, to alter the sentence 
from ‘‘If such holder of license shall 
fail to make it appear to the satisfaction 
of the justice or magistrate before whom 
he is brought that he is getting a liveli- 
hood by honest means,” to ‘ that he is 
not getting a livelihood by dishonest 
means.” . 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would accept this Amendment. 

Clause amended accordingly. 

On Question, ‘‘That the clause as 
amended stand part of the Bill,” 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY ad- 
mitted that the alteration was an im- 
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a license, and many men, he was sorry 
to say, were supported entirely by 
women, and in these cases persons 
would be most unwilling to reveal how 
they gained a livelihood. He wished 
| while this clause was being discussed to 
defend himself against the noble Mar- 
quess’s charge of taking up the cause 
of the criminals against the interests of 
society. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he had made no such charge against the 
noble Earl. 

Tue Ear, or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he was happy to accept the noble Mar. 
quess’s disclaimer, but wished neverthe- 
less to explain the grounds on which he 
objected to this clause. He believed 
that in so objecting he was maintaining 
the interests of society. We were now 
beset by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of a class of desperate characters 
who were preying upon society because 
at this moment they had no other means 
of living. Let there, then, be just so 
much control and supervision over them 
as should not shut them out altogether 
from any possibility of gaining an honest 
livelihood. He ventured to repeat what 
he had often stated before that, of these 
thousands who were annoying and in- 
juring society in every possible way, fully 
two-thirds would, if they had the means, 
quit that career and enter on a career of 
honesty. That eminent officer, Colonel 
Henderson, and his able superintendents 
would confirm this assertion. The object, 
| therefore, should be not to exonerate 

them from punishment or from due su- 

| pervision, but to leave them just as 
much liberty as would enable them to 
| return to honest courses. The ticket-of- 
| leave men were not the most difficult 
| class to deal with—the most difficult 
| class consisted of those who were con- 
_stantly being imprisoned on short sen- 
| tences, and who were the most degraded 
, and most wretched part of the criminal 
| population. On leaving the prison they 
_ were turned out in the old and r 





provement; but he thought some notion | clothes with which they entered; when 
ought to be given of what was meant by | they asked for work, they were told 
‘‘dishonest means.’? They must not first to get themselves decently dressed ; 


expect in the class with which they were 
dealing a very high class of morality. 
Many of those people might earn their 
livelihood by means that were not credit- 
able, but which were not in a legal 
sense dishonest. Men, for instance, got 
a living by hawking small goods without 
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now if additional restrictions were 
imposed upon them how could they 
obtain situations? The large propor- 
tion of them would accept any system by 
which they might get honest employ- 
ment ; but they laboured under peculiar 
disadvantages. They were not skilled 
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labourers — very few artizans being 
amorg them—but were mostly men who 
could only do inferior kinds of work. 
The lives they led, their alternations of 
revelry and starvation—sometimes when 
they had made a haul of £200 or £300 
living in a state of magnificence, and 
two or three days afterwards being as 
wretched as ever—made their physical 
condition very iow, and did not recom- 
mend them to the notice of those who re- 
quired vigorous labour. Let there be such 
supervision as was absolutely necessary, 
but let it not go an inch beyond that, 
for the existing evil would thus be 

tuated ; and to shut them out from 
the possibility of getting anything in an 
honest way would be to expose society 
to the daily and hourly ravages of men 
who, the more restrictions they were sub- 
jected to, would become the more des- 
perate and the more likely to perpetrate 
serious crimes. 

Tse Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the argument the noble. Earl had just 
addressed to the House, that the more 
these ruffians were restricted the more 
desperate they would become, was an 
argument against the whole system of 
licenses, for in that case they clearly 
ought not to be let loose on society under 
any circumstances. That system, how- 
ever, had been deliberately adopted by 
the Legislature, and it was desirable 
that the House should understand how 
little alteration in it was proposed by 
this Bill. The existing conditions of 
licenses, as laid down by the Act of 
1864, were very stringent, for they re- 
ye every holder of a license to pro- 

uce it when called upon to do so by a 
magistrate or a police officer; to abstain 
from any violation of the law; not to 
habitually associate with notoriously 
bad characters, such as reputed thieves 
and prostitutes; and not to lead an idle 
and dissolute life, without visible means 
of obtaining an honest livelihood. The 
number of convicts so released would 
now be largely augmented, owing to the 
entire cessation of transportation, and 
strict. supervision was therefore all the 
more necessary. Parliament, in his 
opinion, acted wisely in adopting the 
present system, and he should be sorry 
to see it abandoned, for the consequence 
would be a recurrence of the panic which 
had been prevalent at the time the Act 
of 1864 was passed, and the re-action 
would be such that much more severe 
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enactments than those now proposed 
would be adopted. The clause in its 
present shape would lessen in some re- 
spects the rigour of the existing law, 
for, taken in connection with a later 
clause, the obligation of licensees to re- 
port themselves monthly would be miti- 
gated, and the written authority of the 
chief officer for any arrest, which was 
now customary, would be made statu- 
tory. A convict would be liable to be 
called upon to show that he was not 
earning a livelihood by dishonest means, 
and this, it had been urged, would ma- 
terially interfere with his chance of ob- 
taining honest employment. What, 
however, was the case? From a state- 
ment furnished him by the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society in London, the 
most considerable of its kind, he ga- 
thered that the total number of dis- 
charged prisoners assisted by the associ- 
ation since May, 1857, was 5,798, or 25 

r cent of the whole number discharged, 
ut the average number had recently 
decreased, because fewer prisoners had 
of late been released on license. The 
number of those who had applied to the 
society during the first six months of 
last year (1868) was 145, of whom 
twenty-six had emigrated, forty-four 
had found good and constant employ- 
ment in the metropolis, and fifteen had 
gone to sea, twenty-five had been sent 
to places beyond the metropolitan police 
district and placed under the supervision 
of the local police, and thirty-five had 
been classed as unsatisfactory and bad; 
but these included some who were known 
to be in honest employment, but were 
so classed because they had failed to 
report themselves to the police, as re- 
quired by the Act. That result was far 
from discouraging; it showed that li- 
censed convicts could be disposed of in a 
satisfactory manner. With respect to 
the alleged annoyance to which these 
convicts were subjected, he had been 
assured that of the whole number of 475 
convicts whose licenses had been revoked 
during the last three years, only five had 
made complaints of having been unduly 
interfered with by the police. Allowing 
for the reluctance of men in such a posi- 
tion stating their case fully to those in 
authority, the fact showed the interfer- 
énce of the police was not of the vexa- 
tious kind generally supposed. The 
clause, on the whole, would rather miti- 
gate the condition of ticket-of-leave men 
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than impose fresh hardships upon them. 
What he considered as an indispensable 
security was that the men should be 
under some control when released, with 
the view of obtaining honest employ- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the clause 
as it stood amended. But he must deny 
the suggestion that he was opposed to 
the system of licensing—on the contrary, 
he held that the condition of ticket-of- 
leave men was preferable to that of those 
liberated at the end of a short term, as 
was testified by criminals often pleading 
for a long sentence in preference to a 
short one. During a long sentence they 
learned a trade, and when liberated they 
received a gratuity, which enabled them 
to purchase clothes or subsist until they 
found employment. He generally ap- 
proved the effect of long sentences. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Penalty for breach of con- 
ditions of license) agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Register of holders of 
licenses). 

Tse Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he had an Amendment to propose to 
meet the suggestion of his noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon). His 
noble Friend had pointed out in the 
debate on the second reading of the 
Bill that it would be inconvenient if 
the registry of those men was kept 
by the Chief Commissioner of the me- 
tropolitan police. He (the Earl of 
Kimberley) thought it might be better 
if the Secretary of State had power to 
place the matter under the care of some 
other person, and he therefore proposed 
to insert words giving him power to do 
that, should he desire to do so. 

Amendment moved, in line 12, after 
(‘*metropolis”’) to insert (‘‘or of such 
other person as one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State may ap- 
point’’). 

THe Eart or CARNARVON ap- 
roved the Amendment, which removed 
is objection to the clause. He would 

also repeat a suggestion made on a for- 
mer occasion, that the authorities at 
borough and county gaols should secure 
photographs of all persons committed to 
their charge, for the purpose of future 
identification. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was sensible of the great use of such 
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ed as conclusive evidence. The 
Home Secretary would, no doubt, do 
all in his power to carry out the sug- 
gestion. 

Tue Eart or LICHFIELD urged 
that it was of the utmost importance not 
only that they should have the registrar 
in a central office in London, but that 
the agents who were — to keep a 
supervision over the ticket-of-leave men 
should be independent, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the police force proper. He did 
not much care whether or not they were 
under the care of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the metropolitan police, but he 
thought that they ought themselves to 
be particular officers charged with a 
particular duty. He was afraid that 
that Bill was based upon a state of 
things existing in London; but not to 
the same extent in the country; for it 
was evident that it was chiefly by means 
of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
that these convicts would be able to 
obtain employment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Returns for purposes of 
registrar), 

Amended by inserting the words 
(‘the gaolers of county and borough 
prisons”) shall make returns, &c., and 
agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Expenses of registrar) and 
Clause 9 (Part of Act to be construed 
with Penal Servitude Acts) agreed to. 


Part Il. —Habitual Criminals. 


Clause 10 (Person twice guilty of 
felony, and not punished with penal ser- 
vitude, to be subject to the supervision 
of the police). 

Lorp CHELMSFORD called atten- 
tion to the peculiar phraseology of the 
clause, which provided that men twice 
convicted of felony, if not punished by 
death, should be subjected to the super- 
vision of the police. What was the 
necessity for the exception “if not pun- 
ished with death ?”’ 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
the phrase necessary, having regard to 
the consequences that were to follow 
conviction in this and the next clause. 
It had been pointed out to him that 
there were certain misdemeanours which 
it would be desirable to include in the 
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operation of this clause. He had en- 
deavoured to meet the suggestions which 
had been made ; but there were others 
which went further than he thought it 
prudent to extend the clause, because it 
was not desirable to be excessively se- 
vere. Accordingly, he had given notice 
of an Amendment to omit the word 
“felony ”’ and insert ‘‘ offence specified 
in the first schedule hereto,” and he pro- 
sed to add to the Bill as its first sche- 
ule ‘‘any felony, or the offence of 
uttering false or counterfeit coin, or the 
offence of obtaining goods or money by 
false pretences.” he might anticipate 
the noble Earl (Earl Beauchamp) he was 
quite ready to add the words “ or mis- 
demeanour under the 58th section of the 
24 & 25 Vict. cap. 96.”—That misde- 
meanours related to persons found with 
implements of housebreaking upon them, 
or with their faces blackened with the 
intent to commit felony, who were sub- 
jected to penal servitude for five years. 
The offences were of such a nature that 
they ought to be included in the Bill; and 
he was obliged to the noble Earl for hav- 
ing pointed out the omission. He hoped 
the House would agree that the misde- 
meanour of uttering false coin ought to 
be included, and he thought that obtain- 
ing money by false pretences ought also 
to be included, because many of these 
criminals committed offences of this 
kind. 

Amendment, line 36, to leave out 
(“felony”) and insert (‘‘ offence speci- 
fied in the first schedule hereto.” )—( The 
Lord Privy Seal), agreed to. 


Lorpv HOUGHTON moved an Amend- 
ment, in line 3, that a person should 
have been “twice” instead of ‘ once” 
previously convicted before he was sub- 
ject to supervision. It was against the 
spirit of our law to treat a man as an 
habitual offender until he had been twice 
a convicted. The range of felony 
or which convictions might be recorded 
was very large, and offences varied very 
much in character. It behoved their 
Lordships to be aware how they enlarged 
this criminal class more than they were 
obliged to do, and it already included a 
very large body of men. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
Amendment went to the principle of the 
Bill. It was essential to bear in mind 
what the law was. It allowed an alter- 
native sentence to be passed upon men 
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convicted of certain crimes; they might 
be sentenced either to imprisonment or 
to penal servitude. Since the passing of 
the Act of 1864, which made five years 
the minimum of a sentence of penal ser- 
vitude, the Judges had exercised their 
discretion in a large number of cases ; 
the number of sentences to long terms of 
imprisonment had increased, and the 
number of sentences to penal servitude 
had been proportionately diminished. 
The object of this Act was to place to a 
certain extent, men who had suffered 
sentences of imprisonment in the same 
position as men who had been subjected 
to Sar we servitude. But when it was 
said these persons were to be subject to 
the supervision of the police it must not 
be supposed they were to be subjected 
to the conditions which were imposed by 
the Act of 1864. The only conditions to 
which persons who were sentenced to 
this supervision of the police would be 
subjected were the conditions named in 
this Bill—and that made a material dif- 
ference. Many had erroneously sup- 
posed that persons who would soon 
number 25,000 on the average would 
be subjected to that supervision of the 
police to which men under license af- 
ter penal servitude were subject. On 
the contrary, the men who received a 
sentence contemplated by the clause 
would be subject only to the three 
conditions named in the clause defining 
the special character of the super- 
vision. Under these circumstances to 
accept this Amendment and substitute 
‘twice’? for ‘‘once’’ would be to strike 


at the very intentions of the clause, 


which was that persons once convicted 
of felony should be placed under special 


| disability, in the same manner, though 


not to the same extent, as persons sen- 
tenced to penal servitude. He hoped the 
House would agree that it was not go 

too far, in the case of men guilty o a 
crimes, to place them under the ial 
disabilities prescribed by the clause. 
Those who attended to the nature of 
the sentences frequently passed at As- 
sizes and quarter sessions must know 
that there were convicts who had only 
received sentences of imprisonment who 
were as dangerous and who belonged as 
much to the class of “‘ habitual criminals” 
as those who had been sentenced to 
penal servitude for a long term. He 
agreed in the opinion that in many cases 
it would be wiser, instead of passing a 
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sentence of imprisonment, to award the 
punishment of penal servitude, because 
@ man upon whom that punishment was 
inflicted was subjected to wholesome 
discipline, and was withdrawn for a 
longer time from the public eye. He 
trusted that their Lordships would agree 
to the clause as it stood, and not accept 
the Amendment proposed by his noble 
Friend. 

Tue Eant or SHAFTESBURY 
thought that the clause, as it stood, 
scarcely gave a man once convicted a 
fair chance of earning an honest liveli- 
hood. If a man once committed a crime, 
no matter how sincere might be his re- 

entance, or how strong his desire to 
abour honestly for his living, he would 
be under this law for the period pro- 
vided in the clause. He desired to know 
whether there was any power lodged in 
the Crown, supposing the man con- 
ducted himself well, to remit any of this 
portion of his sentence? He thought it 
would be very desirable to lengthen the 
period of the first sentence—the evil of 
short sentences was incalculable. 

Eart GREY said, he must remind the 
noble Earl that the supervision was im- 
posed, not when a man was convicted 
for the first time, but when it was shown 
that he had been once convicted before. 

Lorp HOUGHTON wished to draw 
the attention of his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Kimberley) to the fact that no 
discretion was vested in the Judges. He 


thought it most unfortunate that Bills of | 


this character were not submitted to the 
ministers of justice in this country. He 
ventured to say that this Bill had not 
been advised upon by any of the Judges ; 
indeed, he doubted whether they were 
aware that such a measure had been 
proposed. He certainly believed that 
this was the only country in the world 
where such a state of things would be 
tolerated. 
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the convict would be placed under a sort 
of ban; but that ban was sufficiently 
elastic, because it would not prevent him 
from earning an honest livelihood, while 
through its means the police would have 
the power of pests him from recur- 
ring to his old courses. 

Amendment negatived. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, he thought that 
without making it incumbent on the 
Judge to decide whether this supervision 
should form a portion of the punishment 
some discretion might fairly be left in 
his hands. He therefore proposed the 
addition of words to the clause which 
would have the effect of making the 
supervision follow the conviction in the 
case provided against by the clause, 
‘unless the Court should declare to the 
contrary.” - 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND thought 
that the noble Earl should assent to the 
Amendment proposed by the noble and 
learned Lord. It very frequently hap- 
pened that the second offence was of a 
trivial character, and he therefore thought 
it was advisable that some discretion 
should be left in the hands of the Judge. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was afraid that he could not accede on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the suggestion of his noble and learned 
Friend. His noble and learned Friend 
proposed that it should be left to the 
Judge to declare on the trial whether or 
not the supervision proposed by this 
clause should take effect. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) held that this could not be 
done without injury to the scope and 
purport of the Bill. The Bill was divided 
into three Parts. The first—with which 
their Lordships had already dealt—ap- 
plied to the ticket-of-leave men, who 
would be treated with but very little 
more severity, but over whom there 
would be more vigilant supervision. The 
second Part—that which the Committee 


THe Eart or MORLEY said, he trusted | were now on—applied to persons who, 
this clause would be retained as it stood. | having been once convicted, were brought 


Out of 131,000 persons convicted last | 


year upwards of 30 per cent had been 
convicted before, and of the 46,000 who 
were re-convicted, 41,000 had been con- 
victed only once previously. It was per- 
fectly true that the principle they were 
proposing was a new one, but the con- 
dition of things was new, and when they 
had new conditions to meet new princi- 
ples must be applied. It had been said 
that by this supervision for seven years 


The Earl of Kimberley 





up again to be tried. The third Part 
applied to persons who had been twice 
convicted, and were brought up again, 
and who, if again convicted, were to be 
dealt with in a different manner. The 
whole scheme and purport of the Bill 
was to have a deterrent effect—to pro- 
tect society from the depredations of the 
criminal, and to protect the criminal 
from his own evil habits and and associ- 
ates. Now with regard to this clause, it 
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was only when a man, having been 
once convicted, fell again into evil habits, 
was again brought to trial and again 
convicted, that it would be brought 
into operation. A noble Lord (Lord 
Houghton) had spoken of the com- 
mission of an offence which involved no 
moral guilt. He had some difficulty in 
conceiving an offence without moral 
guilt; but they were now asked to say 
that if a man had once committed an 
offence without moral guilt and was then 
convicted of a second offence without 
moral guilt he ought not to be super- 
vised. He would say that for such a 
man supervision was necessary as a pro- 
tection both to society and himself ) met 
himself. If, therefore, it were agreed 
on the suggestion of his noble and 
learned Friend that the Judge should 
have power to declare in his sentence 
that a man might be exempt from super- 
vision, the object of the Bill would be 
defeated altogether. Besides he would 
remind the House that there could be no 
legal doubt the Crown had power to re- 
mit this or any other part of the sentence. 
There were eighteen Judges who had 
power to pass these sentences, and if 
they left it to the Judges to decide in 
each case, the result would be a series of 
unequal sentences that would wholly de- 
stroy the certainty of the administration 
of the law. It was better that the power 
of exemption should be lodged in one 
mind—in the Secretary of State—than left 
to the varying tempers of the different 
Judges. An opinion had been expressed 
that the police might exercise an undue 
ey on persons under supervision ; 
ut a fact had been stated to him by a 
young friend of his, who had taken an 
active part in the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, which went far to show 
that such an apprehension was not well 
founded. His friend had informed him 
that out of 2,500 cases of discharged 
prisoners which had come before that 
society there was not a single complaint 
that any one had been disturbed in his 
employment by the action of the police. 
There were one or two complaints of an- 
noyance, but these did not appear to have 
rested on any very good ground. As to 
what was said about the injury done to 
a man’s character by supervision, he 
must observe that a man’s character was 
gone after two convictions. It was idle 
to say that after two convictions a man 
had a character. There might be one 
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hard case in perhaps 100 under super- 
vision; but wed it be well for the alte 
of that one, and that of a person who, 
to say the least, had been twice con- 
victed, to run the risk of having no 
supervision over the other ninety-nine ? 
He repeated that he thought this ques- 
tion of remission was one that ought to 
be left to one authority—the Executive. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, his noble and 
learned Friend had to some extent mis- 
apprehended the nature of his sugges- 
tion. He did not propose to leave it to 
the option of the Fudge in every case to 
say whether supervision should be a 
part of the sentence or not. What he 
roposed was, that the Legislature should 
ay it down as the general rule that 
when a prisoner had been once con- 
victed he should, as an incident of the 
sentence, on the second conviction, be 
laced under the supervision prescribed 
by the Act. That was to be the rule; 
but if his suggestion were adopted, the 
Judge might, on the face of his sentence, 
declare that the case was an exceptional 
one, and that the general rule of super- 
vision was to be departed from. This 
noble and learned Friend (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) thought it was better to vest the 
poe a | power in the Executive, in 
order to avoid a diversity of opinion in 
similar cases; but Secretaries of State 
changed, and there were great differ- 
ences of opinion among right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who filled the office of Home 
Secretary. Indeed, contrary decisions 
were sometimes given by the same Secre- 
tary. Again, what provision was there 
in this Bill to enable the Secretary of 
State to remit the supervision 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
supervision is a part of the sentence. 

rp CAIRNS: He doubted the 

opinion of his noble and learned Friend 
that the Crown had power to yer, meee 
with a portion of the sentence—the Crown 
could only grant a pardon which ex- 
tended to the whole punishment. To 
enable the Secretary of State to change 
the sentence by remitting the super- 
vision, power for that purpose should be 
taken in an Act of Parliament—a power 
similar to that by which the Secretary of 
State was enabled to grant a license in a 
case where there has been a sentence of 
penal servitude. 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 


the actual imprisonment would be over. 
That portion of the punishment would 
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have been suffered, and there would re- 
main nothing but the supervision. The 
Secretary of State could remit that. 

Lorpv CAIRNS: Yes, by a free par- 
don. 

Eart GREY said, he objected to any 
dispensing power being left either in the 
hands of the Judges or of the Secretary 
of State. His opinion was that the rule 
ought to be positive and imperative, and 
that there ought to be no exception 
whatever. He objected to a discretionary 
power being vested in the Judges, be- 
cause when serving on the Penal Servi- 
tude Commission some years ago he had 
been much struck by the evidence that 
= evil arose from the way in which the 

udges differed among themselves in 
their enforcement of the law. During 
the same Assizes, he remembered it was 
shown that in two towns at no great 
distance from each other, two convictions 
took place for offences very much of the 
same character and both for bad ones, 
that in the worst case a light sentence 
was passed by the Judge, while in the 
other, though it was certainly the least 
serious of the two, a very severe punish- 
ment was imposed by another Judge. 
One of the greatest evils that arose 
from this uncertainty in the adminis- 
tration of the law and the unwise lenity 
sometimes shown by the Judges was that 
the terror of the law among the criminal 
classes was thereby greatly diminished. 
He might remind their Lordships of 
what happened when the punishment of 
three years’ penal servitude was first in- 
troduced. This sentence was intended 
for offences that deserved more than two 
years’ imprisonment, but which yet did 
not deserve seven years’ transportation 
which was formerly the next punish- 
ment. But what happened? Why, 
in a short time, offences which had 
always up to that time been punished 
with seven years’ transportation, came 
as a matter of course to be let off with 
three years’ penal servitude. The result 
of this great diminution in the severity 
of the law was that men were found to 
come back to their old haunts and show 
their companions what a trifling thing 
three years’ penal servitude was. Under 
these circumstances, it was not surpris- 
ing that the law became inefficient to 
repress crime. This want of uniformity 
in the administration of the law unfor- 
tunately had continued down to the pre- 
sent moment. In illustration of his 


The Lord Chancellor 
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statement he would refer to a discussion 
which was reported recently to have 
taken place in the House of Commons. 
The Secretary of State was asked why 
he had remitted part of the punishment 
of a prisoner who was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life for a very aggravated 
manslaughter, scarcely to be distinguished 
from murder, though the Commissioners 
recommended life sentences should never 
be shortened, except under some special 
circumstances. The reply of the none 
tary of State was that about the same 
time a similar offence, but of a still 
worse character, had been committed, 
and the prisoner had been sentenced 
to penal servitude for ten years; so 
that the Secretary of State was obli 

to commute the sentence in the other 
ease to restore the balance between 
them. He feared it was impossible to 
get rid altogether of this want of uni- 
formity, but it was a great evil, and 
every effort ought to be made to insure, 
as far as might be practicable, that in 
future the law would be applied uni- 
formly. With this view he thought 
such discretionary power caly should 
be given to the Judges as might be 
absolutely necessary to prevent hardship 
and injustice. He did not think that 
any great hardship would be inflicted 
upon a man who had been twice con- 
victed in subjecting him to supervision. 
He trusted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would support the clause as it 
stood, and that there would be no 
dispensing power either in the Judges 
or the Crown. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he did not 
understand his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Cairns) to move an Amendment, 
but merely to make a suggestion. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (the Lord 
Chancellor) did not appear to propose 
any Amendment on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He would sug- 
gest to the noble Earl opposite that it 
was desirable to introduce words into the 
clause so as to make it quite clear how 
far the powers of supervision by the 
police should be limited. He would 
propose to add words limiting the super- 
vision ‘in accordance with the enact- 
ments hereinafter contained.” 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would take into consideration the sug- 
gestion of the noble Earl on bringing 
up the Report. 
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Lorp ROMILLY, while fully admit- 
ting that the unfortunate people who 
had been twice convicted were not en- 
titled to any peculiar favour, thought 
they were about to confer on magistrates 
an extraordinary power in providing 
that they might imprison a man for one 
year at their mere will and pleasure, for 
they are obliged to state no reasons, no 
fact which has caused their suspicion. 
The unfortunate man is guilty of poverty 
and want and, if he has been before 
twice convicted, without an accusa- 
tion and without being called upon for 
defence he may be imprisoned for one 
year. He would suggest that this part of 
the clause should be omitted altogether 
—which appeared to him to be the better 
course—or at least that the magistrate 
should be required to state the reasons 
for his belief that the criminal was gain- 
ing his livelihood by dishonest means. 
He was satisfied that otherwise their 
Lordships would find it impossible to 
carry this clause into effect. Suppose a 
man suspected of an offence against 
the game laws, would that be sufficient 
to send him to prison for one year, when 
the man was in all other respects earning 
an honest living? It was necessary, if 
they passed this Bill, that they should 
carry with them the sympathies of the 
people, and they would not do that if 
the people felt the law was unjust; that 
one principle of law was applied to the 
rich and another to the poor. 


Moved, to leave out lines 11 to 15, 
both inclusive.-—( Zhe Lord Romilly.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY could 
not agree with his noble and learned 
Friend in regarding these as ‘‘ unfortu- 
nate” people. They were guilty, not 
of misfortune, but of crime, and it was 
important that the House, in legislating 
with regard to them, should recognize 
the distinction. At the same time there 
was no reason why they should be treated 
with undue severity. There was nothing 
in this clause to prevent a person from 
returning to honest occupation, if so 
minded ; and a similar restriction to that 
applied in a former clause — namely, 
that the police were not to interfere 
with the particular individual without 
the written authority of the chief officer 
of police—would be adopted. The chief 
officer of police—having before him the 
certainty that if he made a mistake the 
whole matter would become public, and 
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that he would incur severe censure & 
the hands of the magistrate—was not 
likely, he thought, to abuse the discre- 
tionary power which it was proposed to 
vest in him. Their Lordships would 
observe that the clause did not give the 
— the power of punishing offenders, 

ut only of bringing them before a ma- 
gistrate for investigation. There was a 
very considerable class of persons known 
to live by crime, but impossible to reach, 
because crime could not be brought home 
tothem. The object of the clause was 
to place persons who had been convicted 
of two serious offences under police su- 
pervision. This would enable the police 
to reach the nest of old offenders and 
break up those gangs of thieves who in- 
fested our large towns, and who, though 
they were known to be living by crime, 
could not be arrested for any specific of- 
fences. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, the noble Earl 
had mistaken the object of his Amend- 
ment, which was not to leave out the 
whole of the clause, but only five lines 
of the clause. As matters stood, without 
a word being said to the prisoner, with- 
out being called upon to defend himself 
in any way, the magistrate would have 
power to send him to prison for a year. 

THe Earu or KIMBERLEY said, 
his noble and learned Friend was quite 
right, and he had not limited his - 
ment as he ought to have denn, ti 
could only repeat that the first condition 
was, in his opinion, a valuable part of 
the clause. As to the other question 
about the magistrate giving his reasons, 
it would be more convenient to discuss 
that when the proper time came. 

Tue Eart or LICHFIELD 
with all that had fallen from his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Romilly), and 
asked the noble Earl who had charge of 
the Bill whether, when one of these per- 
sons was brought before a magistrate, 
the mere statement of the constable was 
to be accepted as sufficient, or whether 
there was to be proof of the previous 
convictions ? 

Lorpv COLCHESTER hoped their 
Lordships would agree in some way to 
soften the language of this clause, inas- 
much as the Bill they were now passing 
was of a very severe character, and in- 
troduced several entirely new principles. 
They must remember that the more pe- 
nal the consequences which were made 
to follow from a second conviction, the 
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eater the difficulty which would pro- 
bably be experienced in obtaining a 
second conviction. There was also an 
ambiguity, he considered, in the clause 
itself, which might be productive of con- 
siderable difficulty where a man gained 


his living partly by honest and partly pose 


by dishonest means. Even with the 
restrictions which had been introduced, 
an arbitrary power was about to be given 
to justices which, he thought, would 
render the Act highly unpopular. 

Lorpv CAIRNS pointed out a diffi- 
culty arising out of the language of the 
earlier portion of the clause. Upon the 
second conviction of a prisoner it was to 
be ‘‘deemed to be part of the sentence 
passed on him, whether so declared by 
the court or not, that he was to be sub- 
ject to the supervision of the police.” 
But how was the magistrate to ascertain 
when a man was brought before him 
that the prisoner had been twice pre- 
viously convicted? The record of the 


(LORDS) 
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on the face of the second conviction that 
the prisoner was to be placed under po- 
| lice supervision, the magistrates must 
| have it proved before them that he had 
been twice previously convicted, and this 
‘it might be very difficult to do. Sup- 
a person twice previously convicted 
| were arrested by a constable and brought 
'before a magistrate. Neither of them 
| knew anything of the antecedents of the 
| prisoner—at least, in such a definite 
‘mode as would enable them to deal with 
him under the provisions of the 10th 
clause. It was exceedingly impropable 
| that two constables, or even one, able to 
|prove previous convictions, would be 
forthcoming when a man was brought 
with little or no notice before a magis- 
| trate; and in that case it would be the 
|magistrate’s duty to discharge the pri- 
soner. He would suggest the addition 
at the end of the clause of some such 
/words as these—‘‘ And such justices, if 
| they deem that there is reasonable ground 


| 


second conviction showed nothing; and | for suspicion, may remand him from 
even an entry of a former conviction time to time until full inquiries have 
against a prisoner of the same name 
showed nothing, because their Lordships 
knew how freely names were assumed | 
and abandoned by persons in the crimi- 


nal class. Were they, therefore, to im- 
pose upon a single magistrate the dut 

of trying a question of identity, wit 

— insufficient means of doing ‘so, and 
with no appeal from his decision? If 
this clause were to work well, as he was 
very anxious that it should do, it must 
be declared on the face of the second 
conviction itself that the prisoner had 
been previously convicted of an offence 
specified, and that on the expiration of 


the sentence awarded for the second | 


been made with respect to him.” 

THe Ear or BERLEY believed 
the magistrates would have this power 
under the existing laws. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD thought it 
would remove any cause for doubt if the 
power were given in the Act itself. 

Eart GRANVILLE suggested that 
the more regular course would be to dis- 
pose of the Amendment, which was 
formally before the House, before they 
proceeded to discuss other Amendments. 

Lorpv ROMILLY suggested that some 
record should be made of the reasons for 
committals by magistrates under the 
Act, but said he did not intend to trouble 


| 





offence he was to be subject to the super- | the Committee by moving the Amend- 


vision of the police. 


site Amendments were introduced. 

Lorpv DENMAN trusted that the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Romilly 
would press his Amendment, as this was | 


the first instance he had met with of 


punishment being awarded merely on | 
account of suspicion, and possibly on | 
evidence adduced by the party himself. | 


Lorp CHELMSFORD approved the | 


principle of the clause, but suggested | 
that a difficulty would arise in its prac- 
tical working. Unless it was expressed 


Lord Colchester 


jment of which he had given notice, re- 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, | 
their Lordships had now gone back a 
little upon the clause; but he would | 
take care that on the Report the requi- | ted that convictions of 


| 


| 


quiring those reasons to be endorsed on 
the warrant. 

Tue Eartor LICHFIELD sugges- 
rsons under 
sixteen years of age should not be con- 
victions within the meaning of the Act. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY re- 
marked that those who had committed 
offences in early life were just the per- 
sons whom it was most desirable to bring 
under the operation of the statute. The 
Act would in all probability be most 
beneficial in its operation on young 
criminals; they would be placed under 
such conditions that they could not keep 
up old associations and continue their 


{ 
\ 
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bad habits. He could not see that there 
would be any hardship in what was pro- 

, or that it would be any serious 
addition to the sentence. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
would suggest that a conviction of a boy 
under the age of sixteen should not be 
allowed to operate; otherwise two con- 
victions for stealing apples from orchards 
might render a youth liable to penal 
servitude. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: That 
question arises in the 11th clause. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Eart or LICHFIELD said, he 
had given notice of an Amendment to 
omit Clause 10, and insert another in its 

lace, but it was quite clear it was use- 
ion to move the omission of the clause ; 
and, although he abstained from pro- 
ing to a division, he must protest 
against the course their Lordships were 
about to adopt; and he must also move 
the remainder of his Amendment, which 
would therefore be that the following pro- 
vision should be inserted in the Bill :— 


“Where any person is convicted of a felony 
or indictable misdemeanour for the first time the 
punishment which shall be awarded to such person 
if it exceeds imprisonment with hard labour for 
one calendar month shall in no case be less than 
imprisonment with hard labour for six calendar 
months ; and where a person who is proved to 
have been previously convicted is convicted for a 
second time of a felony or an indictable misde- 
meanour, the punishment to which such person 
shall be sentenced shall in no case be less than 
imprisonment with hard labour for six calendar 
months.” 


He wished to see greater certainty of 
increased punishment upon a second con- 
viction, and further to see all imprison- 
ments between one month and six months 
abolished. The noble Earl in charge 
of the Bill had clearly pointed out the 
necessity for certainty of punishment, 
which, however, was not secured by the 
Bill. According to the Bill, a person 
convicted for a second time might be 
punished with one month’s imprison- 
ment, when his previous sentence might 
have been the same. Then it was pro- 
posed that on a third conviction a pri- 
soner should be subject to a sentence of 
seven years’ penal servitude. It appeared 
to him it was necessary, if the discretion 
of Judges were limited in passing sen- 
tence upon a third conviction, it should 
also be limited to a certain extent in 
passing sentence upon a second convic- 


{Maron 15, 1869} 
| tion. His reason for wishing to abolish 
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| sentences of between one and six months 
| was this—if they were desirous of seeing 
| any real efforts made in the way of the 
prevention of crime, they must look to 
|the mode of the treatment of prisoners 
in gaol. By abolishing short sentences 
of between one and six months they 
would enable a much better system of 
classification and treatment to be carried 
out in prisons. Whether that system 
was to be one of productive or of unpro- 
ductive labour would soon have to be 
discussed. A e number of sentences 
of six months would enable them to carry 
out a much better system of classification 
and treatment than was now possible. 
The effect would be that the sentences 
would be pretty evenly divided between 
one month and six months, and therefore 
there would be no great increase of ex- 
pense involved in the course which he 
oo The Bill was called the 

abitual Criminals Bill, but there was 
no proof that the man who committed 
a second crime was an “habitual 
criminal.” The contrary was more 
near the truth, for he believed that 
considerably more than half of those 
who were convicted a second time never 
returned to their evil courses; but un- 
doubtedly the proportion of those who 
returned after a third or fourth conviction 
was very much larger. He denied alto- 
gether that on a second conviction a man 
was to be regarded as an ‘habitual cri- 
minal.” If this clause of the Bill were 
to stand he should be disposed, on the 
Report, to move an Amendment to the 
effect that the question whether a man 
was or was not an “habitual criminal” 
should not be left either to the Judge or 
to the Secretary of State, but that it 
should be put to the jury. The police 
supervision provided for was commended 
to them on what he must consider un- 
satisfactory grounds. It wascommended 
in consequence of the working of the 
system in London, where, however, it 
had not been really tested, because nearly 
all ae prisoners were placed in 
the care of the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society. They were told that the 
system had worked well in Ireland; but 
the statistics adduced took no account of 


the vast number of persons who had emi- 
grated to America, or who had come to 
England. There was really no satis- 
factory evidence that the system of police 
supervision was a good one. The sta- 
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tistics cited by the noble Earl (the Earl | year’s imprisonment. Ifa man incurred 
of Kimberley) who had charge of the | that Peery in consequence of his 
Bill were quite worthless for the purpose | inability to obtain the means of earning 
for which they were quoted. The noble | an honest livelihood, when the period of 
Earl said there had been a large decrease | his discharge arrived the man would not 
in the number of penal servitude sen- | be a bit more able to maintain himself 
tences between 1857 and 1867; but the | by honest industry than he was before. 
reason was that we had increased penal | It was true that society would have been 
servitude sentences from three to five | protected from his depredations duri 
years in ordinary cases, and from five to | the year of his oo but been 
seven years on second conviction, and in | that fact they obtained no advantage. 
too many cases the Judges had passed | This was a difficulty that future legis- 
sentences of imprisonment only when | lators would have to face—they must 
otherwise they would have passed sen- | devise some means of helping men who 
tences of penal servitude. Other figures | had been criminals and were desirous of 
than those quoted must be taken into | reforming their lives, to obtain an honest 
consideration if we wished to form a judg- | livelihood. At present such men had 
ment of the effect of our police super- | the greatest difficulty in finding honest 
vision and prison discipline. The figures | employment. With the stringency which 
of the noble Earl, going back as far as | such a Bill would impose, he felt sure 
1856, could not be depended upon. There | that the evils arising from the discon- 
had not been so large a decrease in in- | tinuance of transportation would be felt 
dictable offences as might have been|more and more. While transportation 
expected. The decrease shown by the | existed this difficulty did not arise, 
figures was the less reliable because cases | because in Australia, from the high 
dealt with summarily since 1856 were! value of labour a discharged convict 
altogether excluded; and therefore it | had great facilities for earning his liveli- 
was impossible to form an opinion as to| hood. He believed that the great ma- 
the number of offences committed. Both | jority of these people desired to abandon 
our prison discipline, introduced by the | their criminal courses if they could 
Act of 1865, and our police supervision, | obtain an opportunity of doiag so. If 
introduced by the Act of 1864, had been | they made a man liable to punishment 
total failures, and kad not been followed | for not maintaining himself honestly they 
by the results which it was rather im- | must take care that the means of doin 
plied by the noble Earl they had. The | so were placed within his reach. He did 
noble Earl concluded by moving his | not pretend to say how this could be 
Amendment. accomplished, but their Lordships might 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY ventured | depend upon it that it was a point that 
to think, in spite of the opinion ex-/ was not settled by the Bill. He cer- 
pressed by his noble Friend, that the | tainly agreed in the opinion that the 
statistics to which he had referred the | Judges and chairmen of quarter sessions 
other evening were not entirely worth- | should, in the exercise of their discre- 
less. When quoting the statistics on | tion, when they had to pass sentence on 
the introduction of the Bill he had cau- | a man who had been convicted before, 
tioned their Lordships not to jump too | sentence him to penal servitude instead 
rapidly to conclusions; but this was the | of imprisonment. Before the expiration 
very thing his noble Friend had done. | of a term of penal servitude they had an 
Instead of taking the figures as a whole opportunity of learning some trade, 
he had merely taken a part, and had | while, as a rule, they came out in better 
thus fallen into a mistake. He still| health and more capable of enduring 
contended that a candid examination | severe labour than when they went in. 
would show that on the whole there He was not, however, prepared to go 
had been a decrease of crime. the length of rejecting the clause. 

Eart GREY remarked that the Bill}! THe Eart or HARROWBY reminded 
would raise this difficulty. A twice-| their Lordships that the Discharged 
convicted criminal was to be placed | Prisoners’ Aid Society, which had been 
under the supervision of the police, and | the means of doing much good, confined 
when so placed was liable to be brought | its operations to convicts released from 
up before a magistrate, and, under cer- | sentences of penal servitude, and did 
tain circumstances, to be sentenced to a | not extend its assistance to those who 


Tie Earl of Lichfield 
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were only released from imprisonment. 
They were, therefore, bound to see that 
a man who would be liable to the severe 
punishment contemplated by this mea- 
sure had had a fair opportunity of earn- 
ing an honest livelihood. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Persons thrice convicted of 
felony to be liable to be taken up if 
found under suspicious circumstances) 
amended, and agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Amendment of sec. 4 of the 
Vagrant Act). 


Tue Eart or LICHFIELD moved an 
Amendment, at end of Clause insert— 


“ And the justices or magistrate before whom 
such suspected person is brought may, if they or 
he think fit, in addition to or in lieu of any im- 
prisonment to which he may be sentenced as a 
rogue and vagabond, require him to enter into 
his own recognizances and find a surety in a sum 
not exceeding twenty pounds for securing his 
good behaviour during a period of twelve calen- 
dar months, and in the event of such security not 
being found to order such suspected person to be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding in the 
whole twelve calendar months.” 


Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 


it would be hard to adopt such an 
Amendment. It was unreasonable to 
expect that a man who had recently 
come out of prison would be able to get 
a surety in a sum of £20. 

Lorp DENMAN said, it would be a 
great addition to the painful duty of a 
magistrate to be obliged to imprison in- 
stead of accepting two good sureties, if 
willing to come forward, and if he were 
satisfied with them, for the good be- 
— of the man twice convicted be- 
ore. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP moved after 
Clause 12 insert the following clause :— 


“Every person who shall be brought before 
two justices or a stipendiary magistrate charged 
with having in his possession anything which may 
reasonably be suspected of being stolen or un- 
lawfully obtained, and who shall not give an ac- 
count to the satisfaction of the justice or magis- 
trate how he came by the same, shall be liable to 
& penalty not exceeding five pounds, and in 
default of payment may be imprisoned with or 
without hard labour, or in the discretion of the 
justice or magistrate to be imprisoned with or 
without hard labour for any term not exceeding 
two months.” 


(Manor 15, 1869} 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY objected 


to the clause as too stringent, and as 
opposed to the whole spirit of our legis- 
lation. It would apply to persons who 
had never been convicted of crime. By 
accident or negligence a person might 
become possessed of a thing for the pos- 
session of which he might fail to give 
what the justice would regard as a 
satisfactory account. 


Clause negatived. 


Clause 13 (Penalty for harbouring 
thieves, &c.). 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he wished to know whether the words 
‘suspected persons” in the clause were 
capable of any legal definition, or whe- 
ther they were to be understood in the 
ordinary sense of persons whom any 
other people might happen to suspect ? 
If the words were to be taken in the 
latter sense, it appeared to him that 
their application would be too wide, and 
would, in fact, form a Joi des suspects, 
and nothing else. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
word was used in the sense generally 
understood under the Act of 1864 and 
this Act. He would, however, before 
bringing up the Report, see whether the 
definition intended could not be made 
more precise in words. 

Lorp CAIRNS asked the noble Earl 
whether the phrase ‘reputed thieves” 
was not too wide a one in a clause under 
which persons were to be punished who 
kept houses frequented by ‘thieves, re- 
puted thieves, or suspected persons ?”’ 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the words ‘‘ every suspected person 
or reputed thief’’ occurred in the Va- 
grant Act, and were, therefore, not now 
used for the first time. Hitherto these 
words had been found satisfactory, and 
he would be loth to part with them. 

THe Eart or SHAFTESBURY re- 
minded the noble Earl that the pro- 
es of low beer-houses were in the 

abit of receiving goods upon deposit, 
and thereby presented a more ready 
means for the disposal of stolen property 
than even the receiving-house. He 
proposed to insert in line 10 in the 
clause, the words ‘“‘or who allows the 
deposit of goods knowing them to be 
stolen.”” Such an enactment would meet 
the case of these deposit houses, or 
leaving-shops, which form such fruitful 
sources of crime. 
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Tue Eint or KIMBERLEY said, the 
suggestion of the noble Earl was well 
worthy of consideration. It would, how- 
ever, be as well if he were to give notice 
of his intention to move the Amendment 
on bringing up the Report. 

Eart GREY thought the Amendment 
of the noble Earl would effect a great 
improvement in the clause. It was also 
most desirable that they should not only 
punish the occupiers who were guilty of 
these offences, but that they should also 
be able to strike at the owners of these 
low beer-shops. At present, when aman 
carried on one of these places in an im- 
proper manner and forfeited his licence, 
the landlord turned him out and put 
another equal rogue into his place to 
carry on the same trade. He proposed 
that words should be inserted to provide 
that when an occupier of one of these 
places forfeited his licence no other oc- 
cupier should be allowed to be licensed 
in that house, at all events for the next 
twelve months. 


Amendment moved, after line 21 in- 
sert— 

“And if any such house, shop, room, place, or 
other premi i d under statute regu- 
lating the sale of exciseable liquors or foreign 
wine, an offence under this section shall be an 
offence against the tenor of the license of the 
occupier of the house, shop, room, place, or other 
premises as aforesaid.”—( The Earl Beauchamp.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that offences under this Act would be 
offences against the license regulations. 
He —— the suggestion of the noble 
Earl, but would take time to consider 
the words necessary to carry out his 
intention. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 





Part IIT.—Receivers of Stolen Goods. 


Clause 14 (Burden of proof in cases of 
receiving stolen goods). 

Lorp CH SFORD said, he would 
make a suggestion which he thought 
would meet an objection which a noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Salisbury) was 
about to make. He was not one of those 
who thought that this clause was too 
stringent ; on the contrary, he was afraid 
as it stood at present it would utterly 
fail to attain the object with which it 
had been introduced. It was a most 
important clause, because if there were 
no receivers there would clearly be no 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 
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thieves. The clause only applied to re- 
ceivers of stolen goods who had been 
previously convicted of any offence + pe 
if this 
Tsons 


ishable by imprisonment. Now, 
clause were passed as it stood, 

who had been previously convi would 
transfer their business nominally to one 
of their relations, and thus the object of 
the clause would be defeated. In order 
to render the clause effective, he would 
move to insert the following words :— 

“Where any person is found in the possession 
of goods recently stolen, and cannot prove that he 
has taken them under circumstances which would 
excite no reasonable suspicion in the mind of a 
careful and prudent man that they were dis- 
honestly obtained, he sliall be deemed and taken 
to have known them to have been stolen, and the 
burden of proof to the contrary shall be thrown 
upon him.” 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY 
hoped some stop would be put to the 
sanguinary disposition that appeared to 
have obtained dominion over some of 
their Lordships, and which he could 
only attribute to hunger. The Amend- 
ment proposed by the noble and learned 
Lord showed what ferocity might be 
developed in the most gentle natures 
under the influence of an excessive zeal 
for the maintenance of law an/1 the pro- 
tection of property. The Amendment 
he had to propose was of an opposite 
character. The clause was manifestly 
one of a very unusual and stringent 
character, and he felt that when intro- 
ducing a provision into the Bill which 
was contrary to the whole spirit of Eng- 
lish law they should be careful to keep 
within the strictest bounds of moderation. 
He proposed that the clause should not 
apply to persons whose previous convic- 
tions had occurred before they were six- 
teen years of age. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY agreed 
with the noble Marquess that this was a 
most stringent clause, and that care 
should be taken that it did not work in- 
justice, and he was very much disposed 
to accept his noble Friend’s proposal. 
He would engage to take the matter 
into his consideration, but he could not 
then give any positive pledge with 
respect to it. The words ‘‘all persons 

reviously convicted of any offence pun- 
ishable by imprisonment” would doubt- 
less bring persons within the scope of 
the clause other than those whom it was 
wished to reach. These were chiefly the 
receivers of stolen goods who were direct 
encouragers of crime, but it was not at 
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all certain that a man belonged to that 
class because he had previously been 
convicted of some offence punishable by 
imprisonment. The clause, he thought, 
would better accomplish the end in view 
if it were made to read, ‘‘convicted of 
the offence of larceny or other offence 


against property.” These words, of 
course, wheal vey much limit the opera- 
tion of the law. 


Eart BEAUCHAMP considered that 
the words just suggested might be found 
too restricted in their application. Se- 
rious offences against the person were 
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| Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
|that of the different proposals which had 
been made that of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) seemed the most in- 
viting. He admitted that the words he 
had himself proposed, “any offence 
‘against property’ were too wide. It 
would be somewhat difficult to frame a 
schedule covering all the cases to which 
the Bill might be applicable. 


Amendment (Zhe Earl of Carnarvon) 
| agreed to. 


Lory ROMILLY said, the clause as 


surely of as grave a character as offences jt stood was very stringent; and it was 


against property, and ought to be placed | nee 


in the same category. 
Lorp COLONSAY said, the object of 
the clause, as he read it, was to over- 


come the difficulty now experienced of | 


— the persons who received 
goods knew them to be stolen rather 
than received them suspecting them to 
be stolen. But the operation of the 
clause ought to be restricted to cases 
ejusdem generis. ' 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that he would first pass in review the 
wording of the various Amendments 
which had been suggested. ‘‘Felony” 
he regarded as too narrow a definition, 
because it would exclude such offences 
as cheating and uttering base coin. 
“Felony and misdemeanour,”’ on the 
other hand, was too wide a term, be- 
cause it included not only aggravated 
attacks upon the person, but likewise 


common assaults; and no one, he thought, | 


should be exposed to Draconic penalties 
such as these merely because he had com- 
mitted a common assault. The Amend- 
ment of which he himself had given no- 
tice though perhaps not expressed in very 
technical language, seemed to cover the 
ground more completely than any of the 
others, and he therefore offered it for the 
consideration of the noble Earl having 
charge of the Bill. It ran thus— 


“Any person who had been previously con- 
vieted of any offence, involving fraud or dis- 
honesty and punishable by penal servitude or 
imprisonment.” 


Lorpv ROMILLY thought the words 
recommended by the noble Earl opposite 
not inadequate for the se, but sug- 
gested that it might + etter to say 
simply ‘‘offences mentioned in the sche- 
dule,” and then define these carefully 
hereafter. 


, he thought, that persons who 
were to be put to the disproof of having 
| received ne goods with a guilty know- 
ledge should have fair notice of what 
was required of them. He would there- 
fore move an Amendment to mitigate 
the severity of the clause as it now 
stood. 


Clause 14, 5, line 30, leave out 
‘offence’? and insert ‘‘felony,”’ and at 
end of clause, after ‘goods’ insert— 

“Provided that not less than fourteen days’ 
notice shall be given to such person that proof is 
intended to be given of his previous conviction, 
and that he will be deemed to have known such 
goods to have been stolen until he has proved the 
contrary: Provided also, that for the purpose of 
proving the contrary such person shall be at 
liberty, if he think fit, to offer himself as a wit- 
ness on his own behalf.” 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was willing to agree to the Amend- 
ment of his noble and learned Friend, 

rovided he substituted one week for a 
ortnight. 

Lorp ROMILLY said, he would not 
press that point, but he certainly thought 
that a clause of this stringency ought to 
be carried out in such a manner as to 
prevent the sympathy of the public being 
excited on behalf of a man who was 


charged under it, on the ground that 
he was being too severely dealt with. 


THe Marovess or SALISBURY 
thought it too harsh to assume the re- 
ceiver knew the goods in his possession 
to have been stolen, unless he proved 
to the contrary. He would ask the noble 
Lord Privy Seal to put himself in the 
position of a man accused under that 
clause, and consider in what manner he 
would prove his innocence. It was an 
impossible process for any man to prove 
he did not know a thing. 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR pointed 


out that for a man to come under the 
operation of that clause he must have 
been previously convicted, and therefore 
the ifnstration of the noble Marquess 
would not apply to his noble Friend the 
Lord Privy Seal. He strongly disap- 
proved the proposal to allow a receiver 
to give evidence on oath in his own be- 
half. Following the ordinary course, 
the prisoner would make his defence, 
and the magistrate would give that de- 
fence due weight; if it squared with the 
facts in evidence, the defence would be 
held , whether given on oath or 
not. Besides this, a man who offered 
himself as a witness would be subjected 
to cross-examination, and this would not 
be preferable to simply offering a de- 
fence. 

Lorp CAIRNS also objected to the 
proposal to allow a man charged with 
a criminal offence to offer himself as a 
witness, because it was inexpedient to 
make so novel an exception to our cri- 
minal law in a particular instance. If 
the change were to be proposed at all, 
he would prefer that it should come be- 
fore them as a separate measure. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON sug- 
gested that receivers should be dealt 
with after the manner of utterers of base 
coin. The rule that the evidence should 
be confined to the question at issue was 
set aside in the case of utterers of base 
coin to the extent of allowing evidence 
to be given to prove that other offences 
of a similar character had been com- 
mitted about the same time. The object 
of the clause under discussion being to 
deal with habitual receivers of stolen 
property, he thought it would be prudent 
to allow evidence to be given as to whe- 
ther the person charged had not been 
guilty of receiving on two or three pre- 
vious occasions. This would establish 
the character of an habitual receiver 
more certainly than any other means. 


The first paragraph of Lord Romilly’s 
Amendment agreed to; second paragraph 
negatived. 


Eart GREY proposed an Amend- 
ment which would meet the views of the 
noble Earl. When the police visited a 
receiver’s house they often found the 
proceeds of various robberies concealed 
there, and this was proof of guilty know- 
ledge. He therefore moved that— 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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“Ifany person not previously convicted shal] 
be found in possession of goods which are proved 
to have been stolen in three or more different 
robberies, he shall be deemed to have known the 
same to have been stolen until he has proved the 
contrary, and if he should fail to prove the con. 
trary, he shall be deemed to have committed as 
many distinct offences, for each of which he shall 
be liable to be separately punished, as there have 
been different robberies committed, the produce of 
which shall be found in his possession.” 


Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Amendment proposed by the noble 
Earl would make the clause too severe. 
The term “any person” would include 
a pawnbroker who might be in posses- 
sion of articles the produce of three or 
more different robberies, and yet not 
have a guilty knowledge in any case. 
To add this provision would greatly en- 
danger the passing of the clause. 

Eart GREY said, if a pawnbroker 
was in possession of goods the produce 
of so many robberies, it would show 


that very little care was exercised in the 
taking of pledges ; and unless some such 
provision as he suggested were adopted, 
the receiving of stolen goods would never 
be put a stop to. 


Amendment (Zarl Grey) negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Part IV.—Pawnbrokers. 
Clause 15 (Penalties, &c.). 


Clause 16 (Report by Pawnbrokers of 
stolen goods) 


Clause 17 (If stolen articles be altered 
or defaced by pawnbroker he shall be 
held to be receiver of stolen goods). 

Lorp LYVEDEN moved to leave out 
these clauses. He had been requested 
to do so by a numerous, influential, and 
respectable body of tradesmen, who com- 
plained that they had been put into a Bill 
relating to ‘‘ habitual criminals,”’ in com- 
pany with the receivers of stolen goods, 
and others concerned in crime. The 
objectors did not see why they should be 
put into the Bill at all; and the noble 
Earl did not give any reason for putting 
them in when he introduced the Bill. 
All he was reported to have said was 
that there were other provisions in the 
Bill of minor importance, some of which 
related to pawnbrokers, who frequently 
gave facilities for the disposal of stolen 
goods. The pawnbrokers said that their 
trade was endangered by the Bill, and 
they had presented a petition which set 
forth these facts— 
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«¢ The number of licensed pawnbrokers in Eng- 
land and Wales exceeds 3,000 ; the capital em- 
barked in their business cannot be less than 
£7,000,000 ; and the sum contributed by them 
directly to the revenue for their licenses amounts 
annually to more than £35,000. The number of 

wns effected in the metropolis alone in the year 

866 was calculated with sufficient accuracy to 
exceed 28,000,000.” 


It was supposed by some that pawn- 

brokers were in the habit of conceali 
crime, whereas they contended that they 
were remarkably instrumental and useful 
in detecting it, and that their duplicates 
facilitated its detection. Our Judges 
gave them credit for furthering the ends 
of justice ; and in a case just tried at the 
Northampton Assizes, in which he was 
the committing magistrate, Mr. Justice 
Bovill complimented a pawnbroker as 
having been the only person through 
whom a criminal had been detected. 
The cases of pawnbrokers lending money 
on stolen goods were so few in proportion 
to the enormous number of their trans- 
actions that they did not deserve or re- 
uire such stringent regulations. In 
the report of Major Greg, head constable 
of Liverpool, it was shown that out of 
26,702 cases brought before the magis- 
1868, only 140 related to 


trates duri 

cilowiellr giolent goods. It was not 
generally known how large a proportion 
of pledges were redeemed. 28,000,000 
of pledges were taken in in the metro- 
polis alone in 1866. Of these all but 5 
percent were redeemed. The remainder 


that were pl on which more than 
10s. had been lent were publicly sold, 
and only 1 per cent of the 28,000,000 
were pledges as to the rightful ownership 
of which by the pawners the pawnbrokers 
could not positively speak. It was per- 
fectly clear that these were not persons 
to be dealt with wholesale as the receivers 
of stolen goods. He believed the ma- 
jority of those in the trade were entirely 

onest; and if that were not believed, 
the pawnbrokers asked for a Select Com- 
mittee, the striking out of these clauses, 
and the bringing in of a Bill to regulate 
their trade. They totally denied that 
they had anything to do with “habitual 
criminals,” because they said they were 
just the persons to whom “ habitual cri- 
minals” would never come. Yet it was 
eae to injure their trade by ren- 

ering them and their books subject to 
the inspection of the 
of the chiefs, but ly of a man at 
23s. a week. And what was the trade 
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that was to be exposed to this inspec- 
tion? it was the business of making 
temporary loans on security; and was 
there any class of society members 
of which had not been benefited and 
perhaps rescued from ruin by such tem- 
porary loans? They were obtained by 

th r and rich. Not one of their 
Lordships would like to have a police- 
man enter his house, demand to see ac- 
counts, and ask where money, plate, or 
diamonds came from. The consequence 
of this provision would be that a police- 
man would have the power to extort 
money by threatening to use his power. 
One clause suesidel that information 
was to be given to pawnbrokers of goods 
that had been stolen. The notices of 
things lost or stolen were so numerous 
that it could not be matter of wonder or 
blame if the pawnbroker or his shopman 
was unable torememberevery oneofthem. 
They averaged from 35,000 to 40,000 
annually; and it was very rare that the 
stolen goods pledged with a pawnbroker 
had been notified to him as having been 
stolen. But for the lateness of the hour 
he would have gone into the matter at 
much greater length, to show the injus- 
tice and the inutility of the proposed 
clauses, and the necessity, on the ground 
of absolute justice, of dealing with pawn- 
brokers by a separate Bill, and not clas- 
sing them with ‘habitual criminals.” 
He hoped his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Kimberley) would consent to strike out 
these clauses from this Bill, even if he 
brought them forward in another and 
separate one. 

Tue Dvuxe or CLEVELAND said, he 
did not object to legislation to regulate 
the trade of pawnbrokers ; but whatever 
was done affecting them ought to be 
done by a separate Bill. He thought 
that the pawnbrokers had very great 
reason to complain that they should have 
been placed in a Bill that dealt with 
‘‘ habitual criminals,”’ thereby stamping 
them as such. He did not say that cer- 
tain regulations should not be adopted, 
and the pawnbrokers themselves did not 
object to legislation, but they courted 
inquiry. It was of the greatest import- 
ance on public grounds that the trade of 
saindhediing should be conducted with a 
certain amount of secrecy, for it would 
be very injurious that the circumstances 
under which a loan had been obtained 
should be made known. It might be 
true, and it must be true, that a certain 
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number of stolen find their way 
into the shops of respectable- pawn- 


brokers, and it was utterly impossible to 

revent that by the strictest legislation. 
Desens engaged in this trade must also, 
as a matter of course, trust to those 
whom they employed. It might be well 
to place the trade under stricter su- 
pervision, but if that were done it 
should be done by means of a sepa- 
rate Bill, and provisions relating to men, 
who for the most part were respect- 
able, should not be placed side by side 
with those which dealt with ‘“ habitual 
criminals.”’ 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, that 
the pawnbrokers had shown themselves 
perfectly capable of defending them- 
selves. He had had some communica- 
tion with them, and he thought they had 
in some respects made out a case for 
themselves—especially on the point to 
which the noble Duke had referred— 
they had some reason, perhaps, to com- 
plain that their trade—in which there 
were many respectable men—should be 
dealt with in the provisions of a Bill 
which. ¢0 nomine related to ‘ habitual 
criminals.”” He could, he _ believed, 
point out many reasons why some such 

rovisions as these were advisable ; but 

is right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
come to the opinion that it would be 
better to deal with them in a separate 
measure. He should not therefore op- 
pose the Motion of his noble Friend to 
strike out the clauses which dealt with 
this branch of the question. His noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
had asked him how the Government in- 
tended to deal with the melters, refiners, 
and marine store dealers. There was pre- 
cisely the same objection to placing them 
under the Bill that existed in the case of 
the pawnbrokers. The marine store 
dealers were at present placed under a 
very stringent Act of Parliament, while 
the melters and refiners—among whom 
there was a very large number of re- 
spectable men—might fairly complain if 
a clause affecting their trade were in- 
serted in this Bill. His right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary proposed to 
examine the Acts of Parliament relating 
to |e wee and marine store dealers, 
and also the case of the melters and re- 
finers, ‘with a view to bring in a Bill 
on the subject. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, he should offer no opposition 
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to the proposal for the omission of these 
clauses. 

Toe Eart or SHAFTESBURY was 
understood to say that he did not object 
to the withdrawal of the clauses from 
this measure; but unless provisions of a 
similar character became law he did not 
believe that the present Bill would be 
attended with the results which they all 
desired, for the strongest temptation to 
young thieves arose from the facility 
with which their plunder could be dis. 
posed of. 


Clauses struck out. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next ; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 32.) 


NAVAL STORES BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill for protection of Naval Stores—Was 
presented by The Earl of Campzrpown ; read 1*, 
(No. 33.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Ten 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 15th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—New Memsers Sworn—John Cun- 
liffe Pickersgill Cunliffe, esq., for Bewdley ; 
Edward Miall, esq., for Bradford. 

Szrect Commitrex — Report—Members holding 
Contracts (Sir Sydney Waterlow) [No. a 
Pusuic Burs—Resolution in Committee — Lord 

Napier of Magdala [Salary]. 

Ordered—First ing—Sea Fisheries (Ire- 
land) * [51]. 

First Reading—Bankruptey * (50). 

Second Reading—University Tests [15]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Endowed Schools (3). 

Committee — etropolitan Commons Sup- 
plemental * [30]. 

Third Reading—(£8,406,272 138. 4d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund *, and passed. 


ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. 
GEORGE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether by a recent Patent 
the Order of St. Michael and St. Geo: 
has been extended to all Her Majesty's 
Colonies; and, if so, when the new 
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Statutes and appointments to the Order 
will appear in the Gazette, conformably 
with the precedent set by the promulga- 
tion of the Statutes and the publication 
of appointments of members of the Order 
of the Star of India? ~ 

Mrz. MONSELL said, in reply, that the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George 
had been extended to all the colonies, 
not, however, by fresh Letters Patent, 
but by fresh statutes, the Sovereign 
being empowered, under the existing 
Letters Patent, so to extend it. When 
the Order of the Star of India was created 
in 1861, and extended in 1866, notices 
announcing the circumstance and giving 
the leading provisions of the statutes 
were inserted in the Gazette, but the 
statutes were not gazetted. However, 
it was intended, with re to the Order 
of St. Michael and St. rge, to depart 
from the usual practice, and gazette both 
the statutes and the new appointments. 


IRELAND—INFLAMMATORY SPEECHES, 
QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN HAY: I wish, Sir, to ask 

the Chief Secre for Ireland, Whether 


his attention has been called to a report 
in the newspapers 


which has appeared 
of the 9th instant, as follows :— 

“A meeting was held at Limerick on Sunday 
evening last, under the presidency of the Mayor, 
to make arrangements for a general collection at 
all the Roman Catholic Chapels, and at each of 
the masses, on St. Patrick’s Day, in aid of the 


Fenian Prisoners, by ‘permission of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, ‘who had expressed his sym- 
pathy for the sufferers ;’ upon which occasion the 
. Mr. Shanahan, a Roman Catholic Priest, 
openly avowed himself a sympathizer with the 
Fenian prisoners, and concluded his speech with 
the following words:—‘I do not exactly know 
what a Fenian is; but if it means love for Ireland, 
Ireland for the Irish, and that Irishmen ought to 
be able to govern themselves, I am a Fenian in 
my heart ; and so is every Priest in Ireland ;’ 
after which the meeting broke up with cheers for 
a Republic, President Grant, Stephens, and 
Pigott ;” 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take any notice of these pro- 
at ? 


Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, no one can regret more deeply than 
I do that language such as is referred to 
in this Question has been used at a public 
meeting in Ireland, and for no other 
reason more do I regret it than this— 
that such , coming from several 
of the ms concerned at a meeting 
held for an ostensibly charitable pur- 
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milice of “pa for the relief of the fa- 


Inflammatory Speeches. 


milies of tical prisoners, has, un- 
doubtedly, the effect, not unnaturally, 
of producing on the public mind an im- 


| pression that many parties are favour- 


oe to the yp of Fenianism who, I 
ow, are and always have been opposed 
to it. But with respect to the ~ gen- 
tleman, part of whose speech has been 
quoted in the Question put to me, I must 
say, on referring to a report which I hold 
in my hand—that however much to be re- 
gretted those words are—there yet are 
other — «ga same speech which 
very considerably modify their meaning. 
I take it that the only way to ascertain 
the meaning of speakers under these cir- 
cumstances is to compare the few words 
which have been quoted with the context. 
The beginning of the sentence that has 
been quoted is this—‘‘I do not by an 

means profess myself to be a Fenian ;’’ 
‘but if Fenianism means”—love for 
Ireland, attachment to my native land, 
and so on, ‘‘thenI am a Fenian.” And 
farther on in the same speech the rev. 
gentleman said—‘‘I hope the day is 
coming when we may expect just and 
wise legislation under a British Govern- 
ment.” ‘‘ Rome was not built in a day; 
and neither can we get all we want at 
once.” ‘We must wait.” ‘We must 
wait, and wait patiently. If justice be 
done to our country, we are satisfied. 
That is all that we want.” While re- 
gretting that intemperate language was 


| used, so evidently open, not only to mis- 


construction, but to produce mischief, I 
yet must be permitted to say—on reading 
the whole of this speech—that it comes 
rather under the class of what has been 
called ‘‘ heedless rhetoric,’? used on an 
occasion of excitement, than under the 
class of language of an intentionally 
treasonable character. With respect to 
the Bishop of Limerick, Dr. Butler— 
who has always been a strong opponent 
of Fenianism, and who has always used 
his influence against it—whether he has 
thought it right to give his permission 
and sanction to this collection I do not 
know; but Iam glad to see from the 
newspapers, in respect to Dublin, that a 
letter has been addressed by his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Cullen to his clergy in 
which he refuses to have anything to do 
with these so-called charitable collections 
for the families of these prisoners, and in 
which he warns his clergy that | are 
a “stratagem” for the purpose of ob- 
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taining from the country marks of appro- 
bation of the conduct of these persons and 
of adhesion to the cause in which they 
have suffered, and he advises the clergy 
to have nothing to do with it. That 
seems to me to be advice of very great 
weight and usefulness. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not stated what 
course Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to take with regard to the Mayor of 
Limerick. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
The Government are making inquiries 
of their own authorities into the whole 
of the circumstances, including the con- 
duct of the Mayor of Limerick. 


METROPOLIS—BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv RONALD GOWER said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
forthe Home Department, Whether the 
structure connecting Burlington House 
with Piccadilly is a temporary erection ; 
also what is the proposed destination of 
the colonnade recently removed from the 
front of Burlington House ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, in the absence of his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, he had to 
state that the structure referred to in 
the first part of the Question of the noble 
Lord was purely temporary; and with 
regard to the colonnade, its final desti- 
nation, he believed, had not yet been 
determined on, but the matter was re- 
ceiving the careful attention of the De- 
partment concerned. 


IRELAND—CHURCH PROPERTY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCKE: Sir, I wish to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table an Estimate 
of the sum of money which will be re- 
quired to purchase the sites of the eccle- 
siastical residences under the provisions 
of the 27th clause of the Irish Church 
Bill; and whether he will also lay upon 
the Table a Return of the number of 
ecclesiastical residences referred to in the 
said 27th clause, specifying the building 
charges affecting such residences re- 
spectively? I wish, also, to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman another Question 
on this subject, of which I have not 
Sg him notice; but I shall be glad to 

fer it till another day if he requests 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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me to do so. My further Question is 
this—Whether he will lay on the Table 
an account showing the particulars of 
the private endowments proposed to be 
vested in the representative y of the 
Church under use 29; and, how he 
makes out the amount of such endow- 
ments to be the sum of £500,000, or 
thereabouts ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect, 
Sir, to the first branch of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, I have no means what- 
ever of estimating the sum of money 
that would be required for the purchase 
of the sites of these ecclesiastical resi- 
dences. I am not aware that the sites 
are valued apart from the buildings, nor 
of what amount of land, together with 
the actual sites of the fabrics, it may be 
desirable for parties to purchase. There- 
fore I am wholly without the means of 
estimating the quantity of the land or its 
price. All this is matter for negotiation, 
and all I can do isto point out the facili- 
ties for obtaining it. As to the second 
part of the Question—whether I will 
lay on the table ‘“‘a Return of the 
number of ecclesiastical residences re- 
ferred to in the said 27th clause, speci- 
fing the building charges affecting such 
residences respectively,” all these eccle- 
siastical residences are already set out 
in the Report of the Church Commission- 
ers of Ireland, and the building charge 
attaching to each residence is likewise 
there set out and printed for the use of 
Parliament and the public. For the 
purpose therefore of reference in every 
particular case the information given 
embraces all the particulars that the 
Question would require; and I do not 
think, therefore, it would be desirable 
to print it afresh, nor probably would it 
be asked by my hon. Friend that we 
should pick out and print afresh all those 
minute particulars which have been 
given already, and, I believe, with per- 
fect accuracy. We have no means of 
improving the statement; but should it 
be the wish of my hon. Friend to have 
this information classified or printed ina 
summary form in order to deduce re- 
sults—if he will be kind enough to state 
what is the precise object he has in view, 
and will communicate with my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land or myself as to the way in which it 
may be carried out—we shall be happy 
to give his suggestion our best attention. 
With regard to the third Question, as to 
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the probable value of the private endow- 
ments since the year 1666, that is not 
capable of being made the subject of a 
Return. I stated, indeed, in my opening 
speech, that with respect to that icu- 
lar item of Church pro rty, the esti- 
‘mate partook so muc of the nature of 
conjecture that it was necessary to allow 
a wide margin. Any inquiry as to a 
particular point I would readily answer 
were it in my power to do so; but with 
regard to the amount of glebe lands or 
any other description of property referred 
to in the Question, it is of so vague a 
character that it could not be made the 
subject of a Return to this House. 


NAVY—INSTRUCTIONS TO NAVAL 
OFFICERS ON FOREIGN STATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL SYKES said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether, in the recent Instructions 
transmitted to Naval Officers on Foreign 
Stations, a discretionary power is given 
to such Officers to obey or not the re- 
— of British Diplomatic and 

onsular Agents for Military aid in 
cases of emergency, or in any other case ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, there is no- 
thing in the recent Instructions issued 
to Naval Officers for their guidance upon 
the occurrence of any matter of difficulty 
in a foreign port at variance with 
Article 44 of the Admiralty printed in- 
structions. That Article is in the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“The officers in command of Her Majesty’s 
ships are to pay due regard to any requisition 
which may be made to them, in the absence of 
the Commander-in-Chief, from the Governors, 
and other British authorities within the limits of 
the station on which they are employed, for their 
co-operation and assistance on any necessary 
service, whether it be for the protection of Her 
Majesty’s Possessions or for the benefit of the 
trade of Her Majesty’s subjects, or otherwise, so 
long asthe same does not interfere with or in- 
fringe any instructions they may previously have 
received from a superior naval authority ; it 
being of course a general obligation on all Her 
Majesty’s Civil and Military Officers to afford 
mutual aid and assistance to each other in all cases 
affecting the welfare of the Queen's Service. In any 
very urgent case, where requisitions made by Go- 
vernors or other authorized persons may interfere 
with the Instructions under which the Officers 
in command of Her Majesty’s Ships are acting, 
the Commanding Naval Officer on the spot must, 
in the absence of the Commander-in-Chief on a 
part of his station too distant to admit of re- 
ference being made to him in the first instance, 
very maturely weigh and consider the relative 
importance and urgency of any such required 
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service, as compared with that directed by his 
Instructions ; and he must then act with regard 
to complying with, or refusing to comply with, 
such requisition as his judgment shall point out 
to be right ; always recollecting the very heavy 
responsibility he will incur by an infringement of 
the orders of the superior naval authorities, un- 
less the urgency of the case shall most fully 
warrant it.” 

This Instruction was issued thi or 
forty years ago, and it has never been 
revoked. 

Coronet SYKES said, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man will have any einution to lay a 
Return on the Table respecting the re- 
cent Instructions that had been issued ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : The recent Instruc- 
tions do not in any way bear on the ; gee 
which my hon. and gallant Friend has 
raised. I will, however, lay on the 
table the Instruction which does touch 
that point. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE,—QUESTION. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether any 
additional appointments have been made 
to the Staff bf the Metropolitan Police ; 
and, whether such appointments have 
involved any re-organization in the dis- 
tricts visited by and the duties performed 
by the Police ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, in reply, that the inquiry which 
had been instituted into the condition of 
the metropolitan police had established 
beyond doubt the fact that the duties 
required of the two assistant commis- 
sioners in the central office were of such 
an onerous nature as to interfere ma- 
terially with that general and personal 
supervision of the police which was 
absolutely essential. A change had 
been long contemplated, and his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, in pur- 
suance of the powers vested in him, had 
recently made several additional ap- 

intments. The metropolis had been 

ivided into four districts, each of which 
had been placed under the charge of an 
officer called a district superintendent. 
These Officers were charged with super- 
intending the general disciplinary duties 
of the police, and were generally re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of order 
and the repression of crime in their 
several districts, being immediately an- 
swerable to the Chief Commissioner. 
One advantage resulting from this ar- 
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rangement was that whereas formerly 
the police had constantly to g° to the 
central office to answer complaints and 
transact other business, all such business 
would henceforth be transacted in the 
district offices. He was convinced that 
when the arrangement was fully carried 
out it would be found highly convenient. 


SCOTLAND—EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has arrived at a decision as to 
the propriety of extending over Scotch 
Counties, the area of the inquiry at this 
time being prosecuted in English Coun- 
ties, into the expediency of applying the 
principles of the Factory Net to the 
regulation of the employment of children, 
young persons, and women in agricul- 
ture, especially with a view to the better 
education of such children ? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, in reply, that when the Commis- 
sion was appointed power was given to 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department to extend the inquiry to 
Scotland. At first it was confined to 
England, but as the inquiry advanced it 
was found that the circumstances under 
which women and children were em- 
ployed in agriculture in Scotland differed 
greatly from the circumstances under 
which they were so employed in this 
country. It had consequently been de- 
sa Tae to extend the inquiry to Scot- 
and. 


IRELAND—BANKRUPTCY LAW. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. FITZWILLIAM DICK said, he 
rose to ask Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland, Whether Government have it 
in contemplation to introduce a Bill this 
Session to amend the Bankruptcy Law of 
Ireland, with the view of assimilating 
the Law in that Country with the 
changes which are about to be introduced 
into the Bankruptcy Law of England ? 

Tue ATTORNEY G FOR 
IRELAND (Mr. Svtzrvan) replied, 
that it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment immediately to bring in a Bill 
on this subject. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were, however, deeply impressed 
with the importance of amending the 
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Law of Bankru in Ireland, and if 
the measure which his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Eng- 
land had introduced should — into 
law he (Mr. Sullivan) would bring for- 
ward a Bill to extend its provisions to 
Ireland. If a measure relating to both 
countries had been brought forward 
— inconvenience might have been the 
result. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL—[Bixt 3.] 
SECOND READING. 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Secretary 
Bruce.) 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I believe, 
Sir, I must make an apology to the 
House, which is not very frequently 
made, for not having entered at suffi- 
cient length into an explanation of this 
Bill when I brought it in. The fact 
was I knew I should have to make a 
full explanation on moving the second 
reading, and not wishing to inflict two 
speeches on the House, and believing 

at the Bill might be much more easily 
explained when hon. Members had it in 
their hands, my explanation vn intro- 
ducing the measure was as brief as I 
could possibly make it. Hon. Members 
need not, however, be apprehensive that 
my explanation on the present occasion 
will be as long as I can possibly make 
it. I propose to be as brief as I can, 
considering the importance of the sub- 
ject, which has excited a great deal of 
interest in the country; but, as there 
are many details in the Bill, I must beg 
the attention of the House for some little 
time. I have this advantage in now en- 
tering into a full explanation — that 
during the three or four weeks that the 
measure has been before the country it 
has excited much interest, and some ob- 
jections have been stated which I hope 
to be able to answer in the course of my 
remarks. The first question which hon. 
Members will no doubt put to me is this 
—‘On what grounds do you ask the 
House to give to the Government such 
large powers for the reform and re-or- 
ganization of Endowed Schools and edu- 
cational endowments?” Therefore I 
must briefly state to the House the facts 
which have induced the Government to 
come forward and ask for these powers. 
I happened to be on the Commission 
which was appointed to inquire into the 
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condition of secondary education through- 
out the country, and I will, as briefly as 
I can, give the final upshot and result 
of that inquiry, which was conducted by 
many men much more worthy of 
than myself—men of different political 
and religious views, and I think most of 
them men whose opinions on educational 
questions would have great weight on 
account of their antecedents. We were 
ordered to examine into the condition 
of all schools which had not been exa- 
mined into by two previous Commis- 
sions—the one being that presided over 
by the Duke of Newcastle, which dealt 
with elementary education, and the 
other the Special Commission which 
was appointed to inquire into certain 
Public Schools. The first difficulty 
which we had to contend with was that, 
being supposed to be a Commission 
whose duty it was to examine into mid- 
dle-class education, we found it almost 
impossible to define the meaning of the 
term ‘‘middle class.” We found that 
it included an enormous portion of the 
community; but for our purposes we 
quickly discovered that this great section 
of the British population might be di- 
vided into three parts—that for school 
urposes they were very conveniently 
ivided by the ages at which the boys in 
general left school, and that by those 
ages we might in broad terms define 
very well the class and condition of the 
parents. We found that one class was 
composed of men in much the same po- 
sition as those who usually send their 
sons to those Public Schools for which 
we legislated last year, such as Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester—men, in short, 
of independent income, and for the 
most part men who look forward to 
sending their boys to the Universities 
or to giving them the same school edu- 
cation as those receive who to the 
Universities. The age we found at which 
the boys educated at those schools—the 


tone of which was very much the same| Ag 


as that of our great public schools—left 
them was agen d between eighteen and 
nineteen. We also found that there was a 
second grade larger in point of numbers 
which left school generally between six- 
teen and seventeen, which comprised 
those who were being educated for spe- 
cial grultadene-cnah as the army or 
engineers, the medical or — profes- 
sions—and those who were being edu- 
cated, and they constituted a considera- 
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ble number—for trade. We found also 
that there was a third grade very 
much larger than the other two—in- 
deed, as great, if not greater, than 
both together, and, in my mind, the most 
important grade, as far as the question 
of legislation is concerned—in which 
the boys left school about fourteen, 
and were the sons of small farmers, 
small tradesmen and shopkeepers, or of 
superior artizans. I shall not trouble 
the House with any detailed account of 
the condition of these three grades, but, 
on the whole, the result as we ascer- 


tained it was certainly not satisfactory. , 


In the first grade we found that the 
education attempted was a high classical 
education, given in many cases success- 
fully ; but we found generally that there 
was great difficulty in obtaining a good 
scientific education, such as might be 
obtained in Germany or France, and 
that there were not many schools in the 
kingdom in which such an education 
could be procured. We found, in short, 
that | psa who were in a position to 
spend any amount they might please on 

e education of their boys experienced 
great difficulty in getting them taught 
well anything but Latin and Greek. 
The same remarks apply to the second 
grade, at which the boys did not remain 
long enough at school to obtain anything 
like a complete knowledge of Latin, 
their acquaintance with Greek being 
little more than a mere profession, while 
the sciences and modern languages were 
neglected. Petitions have been pre- 
sented this evening on this subject, and 
in one of them—that from the Council 
of Medical Education, which is signed 
by Dr. Hawkins, and into which I have 
had an opportunity of looking—the peti- 
tioners say that— 

“The maintenance of a sufficient standard of 
examination is rendered exceedingly difficult 
owing to the defective and limited education 
generally given in secondary schools.” 
ain, in the Petition signed by Dr. 
Acland on behalf of the British Me- 
dical Association, composed of about 
4,000 members, there is a statement to 
the same effect. I will now trouble the 
House with one or two answers which 
were given in the course of the long 
inquiry of the Commission. We ex- 
amined, among others, Dr. Gull, who 
was asked— 

“What, in your opinion, is the state of pre- 
vious education which at present, generally 
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speaking, the candidates for the medical pro- 
fession obtain ¢” 


The answer was— 


“T should say still a very defective condition. 
There is no thoroughness in the teaching. I 
should say that men are defective in common 
writing and spelling. Of course there 
are numerous exceptions, but it is still a common 
thing. There seems to be no training of the 
faculties of men for acquiring knowledge at all.” 


Dr. Gull describes the age of those of 
whom he is speaking as about sixteen, 
and Mr. Paget, in answer to a question 
which was put, said— 

**T should say that the condition of knowledge 
of young men coming up for examination in 
regard to scientific subjects is highly unsatis- 
factory.” 


I had an opportunity of seeing the Peti- 
tion, presented from the London Uni- 
versity, in which it is pointed out that 
their matriculation examination is not 
of a very high standard. ‘‘ Never- 
theless,”’ they say— 


“The average proportion of candidates who 
have been unable to pass the matriculation examin- 
ation during the last ten years has been nearly 
40 per cent, a fact which, considering the object 
and nature of the examination, proves the exist- 
ence of grave deficiencies in the secondary school 
education now provided in this country.” 


That applies to the first and second 
grades, and in the case of the third 
grade—which occupied our attention more 
than any other—we found the state of 
things to be even more unsatisfactory. 
Parents in the first grade, being generally 
persons in affluent circumstances, are able 
to take care of themselves, and I think it 
is hardly necessary to legislate for them, 
though we spent a considerable portion 
of last Session in discussing a measure 
relating to our great Public Schools. 
The same remark applies to the second 
grade, but if we are to look after educa- 
tion at all in the country we must direct 
our attention to the third grade which I 
have mentioned. With respect to that 
section of the community we did not find 
either that the aim was high or that the 
education given was as good as it might 
be. As Canon Moseley says, what is 
wanted by parents in this grade is very 
good reading, very good writing, and 
very good arithmetic, though I should 
be sorry if the portion of our popula- 
tion of which I am speaking should 
be content with the elements alone. The 
final conclusion at which we arrived was 
this—After saying that— 
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«Whether schools shall be public or private, 
for boarders or day scholars, large or small, nay 
even what shall be the particular curriculum, is a 
secondary consideration, and saying that the first 
consideration is that the teaching shall be sound 
and stimulative, the discipline manly and firm,” 
the Commissioners add— 


“It is plain from the evidence of our witnesses, 
and the still more important evidence of our 
Assistant Commissioners, that the schools, whe- 
ther public or private, which are thoroughly satis- 
factory, are few in proportion to the need. Of 
these few there are some public and some pri- 
vate, but the private schools are those intended 
for the upper class and the upper half of the 
middle class. Below that line there is little good 
education till we come to the elementary schools 
under Government inspection. That little, how- 
ever, is in public schools.” 


No part of the Report is, in my opinion, 
more completely borne out by examina- 
tion than that general summary of the 
state of education. But, passing from 
that part of the subject, I come now to 
another portion of it into which we were 
ordered to inquire—I mean the resources 
of Endowed Schools which were provided 
by our ancestors chiefly for the purpose 
of giving secondary education. It was 
our business to examine into the number 
and income of those schools, and the 
following are the statistics om the sub- 
ject, which I am enabled to furnish as 
the result of our inquiries :—Of Grammar 
Schools, into which it was more particu- 
larly our province to inquire, there are, 
independently of the seven Public Schools 
for which Parliament legislated last year, 
and including St. Paul’s School, but not 
including Merchant Taylors’, 782, whose 
gross income is £345,757, of which there 
is a net income for the purposes of educa- 
tion of £202,684. Those schools have also 
control over exhibitions amounting to 
£14,265. There are 2,175 schools whose 
total endowments amount to £247,480, 
of which I believe about half is applied 
to education. We have consequently 
2,957 Endowed Schools whose gross in- 
come is £593,281, out of which, at least, 
£340,000, is at present appropriated 
to education. Now, that is an income 
which ought to do a great deal. I 
have had one or two maps made with 
the Endowed Schools marked on them, 
and it may be seen that they are scat- 
tered all over the country, so that one 
would expect that if this large income 
were well bestowed, it must have a great 
effect on education. I will now briefly 
describe the result of our inquiry into the 


condition of these schools ; and, in doing 
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so, 1 will refer to some of the cases which 
came under our notice, not mentioning 
the names of the schools, which, how- 
ever, can be furnished to any hon. Mem- 
ber who may desire it. The head 
master of one of the schools told an 
Assistant Commissioner that— 

« It was not worth his while to push the school, 
as with the endowment (about £200 a year) and 
some other small source of income he had enough 
to live on comfortably without troubling to do so.” 
Another master of a large Endowed 
School, having an endowment of £651, 
put his nephew and son into the respec- 
tive positions of second and third mas- 
ters. The Assistant Commissioner— 

“ Found the discipline most inefficient, and the 
instruction slovenly, immethodical, and unintelli- 
gent ; there was no one subject in which the boys 
seemed to take an interest, or which had been 
taught with average care or success.” 

At another school—at a short distance 
from the one just mentioned—with an 
income of £610 a year— 


“ There were thirteen pupils, and it appeared as 
if even this number would be reduced ; the school 
rooms were in a shameful state, and the scholars, 
though showing signs of having had teaching, 
were in a thoroughly bad state of discipline, and 
apparently only staying on to qualify for the 
school exhibitions.” 


There was another school reported on 
in the same district, with an income of 
£204, so that if all these schools had 
been well and carefully administered, the 
education of the whole district might al- 


most have been provided for. At this 


school— 


“ The sons of the master and of the incumbent 
of the parish appeared to absorb an inordinate 
share of the teaching ; none of the town boys had 
made even respectable progress in the ordinary 
rudiments of education.” 


Then, again, there was a school with a 


“net income of £792 a year, where the head 
master taught three boarders, and no others ; the 
under master only attended when he chose; the 
usher taught an inferior village school.” 


In another school, where two mas- 
ters received £300 between them, and 
one had a good house also, one boy 
was receiving instruction, while a pri- 
vate school close by had eighty boarders 
and forty day scholars, paying higher 
than the grammar school fees. At 
another school, with an income of £266, 
there were only eleven pupils, and 
“the whole place wore an aspect of 
decay and desolation,” but the master 
objected to a new scheme being pro- 
cured. In another instance the master 
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had other business, and at one time 
carried on continuously with the school 
the business of a flour and 2 gp ing mill. 
The upper half of this school ‘‘ were pro- 
foundly ignorant on all subjects.” In 
another, where the master—since dead— 
received over £200 a year, the Assist- 
ant Commissioners found him occupied 
in preparing a system of “teaching 
prime numbers,” the system being con- 
tained in two perfectly unintelligible 
cards, which were shortly to be brought 
into use in the school. There is another 
case in the south of England in which 
the trustees made it a condition with the 
master on his election that he should 
take boarders, but he fixed the terms so 
high (£120 a year) that they were prac- 
tically prohibitory— 

“ Six day boys, all very young, and paying feos 
composed the school. The boarders’ dining room 
was occupied as a coach-house by two of the 
master’s carriages, the night study was a laundry, 
and the large dormitory a billiard room.” 

Our Assistant Commissioner in Suffolk 
found that at one school the master— 

“ Did no work whatever, but supports an old age 
in the comfortable schoolhouse ; at another he was 
almost helpless from age and paralysis ; at athird 
he was honest enough to declare that he was no 
longer fit for work; at a fourth he was deaf ; 
while at three others he was no longer in the 
prime of life, and was languishing under his 
work. That is to say, more than a fourth of the 
ey schools in one county were suffering 

the bodily infirmities of the master.” 
Now, I do not say that those in- 
stances give an average impression of 
these schools. There are many good 
schools among them, and many more 
aiming to be good. There are many 
which give a substantial education, and 
with regard to those which do not suc- 
ceed in giving it, it often arises as 
much from the system not meeting 
the necessities of the time, which re- 
quire something more than a mere 
classical education, as from any want 
of zeal and earnestness on the part 
of the master. I could point to several 
most excellent schools which we dis- 
covered in the course of our inquiry, and 
since I introduced this Bill I have found 
objections made to it, not by the bad 
schools—they never come near me—but 
by some of these good schools. They 
are afraid of the Bill. Now, I wish to 
assure them and the House that it is 
not for the = schools that the Bill 
is framed. e cannot, of course, ex- 
empt such schools by name, for in 
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that case there would be no end to en- 
deavours to obtain it, but schools which 
are well managed need fear nothing from 
the operation of a Bill which is to intro- 
duce good management. 
the state of our Endowed Schools gene- 
rally, I find, independently of the glaring 
errors I have mentioned, two or three 
deficiencies in the system. 
good schools aim too exclusively at a 
classical education, and have an almost 
irresistible tendency to become mono- 
polized by the children of the rich. As 
they become good classical schools they 
raise their terms. 
in rank, where the pupils leave about 
the age of sixteen, take their type and 
example from the superior schools. The 
attempt to give an education from which 
the children can derive little benefit, 
because it is of no use to confine edu- 
cation almost exclusively to Latin and 
Greek in dealing with boys who leave 
school at sixteen. Many of these schools, 
therefore, with excellent intentions, are 
yet practically giving scarcely any edu- 
cation at all. Below these, again, there 
is a large class of elementary schools 
which, when good, merely save the 
neighbours from doing their duty in 
providing elementary instruction, and 
when bad, prevent the establishment of 
od elementary schools. In fact, speak- 
ing generally, where Endowed Schools 
do not do good, they do harm, because 
they prevent the competition of other 
schools. A bad classical or quasi clas- 
sical school keeps out of existence a 
good commercial school. A bad ele- 
mentary Endowed School prevents the 
establishment of a good inspected school. 
Indeed, I must say that if we can- 
not reform the whole system, I should 
be inclined to agree with some per- 
sons of great weight and authority, that 
with the view of promoting education 
throughout the country, we had bet- 
ter ignore the Endowed Schools; that 
if we cannot reform them we had better 
lose sight of them and go on as if they 
did not exist. But I will not abandon 
the hope that it is possible to reform 
them and that, when freed from the abuses 
which have arisen in theiradministration, 
they will be productive of great good in 
the future. Tt is only because beneficent 
men now living see the misapplication 
and the uselessness of educational en- 
dowments in the past, that we have not 
at this day as large endowments as 
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were given in former ; and I be- 
lieve that if the Legislature now de- 
termines that the real intentions of the 
founders shall be carried out, and that 
the spirit shall not be sacrificed to 
the letter of these trusts, these old 
endowments will be succeeded by still 
larger ones in the future. We have an 
instance of this in the case of Mr. Whit- 
worth, who, for the spread of education, 
has made an endowment Tu equal to 
any made in the time of Edward VL 
Well, now we come to the question what 
we may hope to do in re-organizing these 
schools. I have endeavoured to show 


and next, what are the resources of the 
Endowed Schools, what they are doing, 
or rather, what they are not doing; and 
now, one word as to what they might do 
if they were rightly re-distributed and 
reformed. I believe that they might 
then give the education which is needed 
to vast numbers of the middle classes— 
to many more than the 37,000 children 
who are already in these schools—and 
that they might do this so as to stimulate 
the private and proprietary schools, in- 
rl of preventing their existence. 
They should be administered, I think, 
not upon the principle of bestowing 
education as an alms and a dole upon 
classes who can afford and who wish to 
pay for it, but rather upon the principle 
that what an endowment can rightly do 
is to provide good and sufficient build- 
ings, and put the master in such a posi- 
tion that while he has a small and 
certain income at starting, the increase 
of that income shall depend on the way 
he does his work. We had to consider 
carefully this question—whether it is 
desirable that masters should have any 
payment out of the endowment, or 
should entirely depend upon the school 
fees. Iconfess that I formed my opinion 
on this point in a great measure from 
my trade experience. I looked upon 
masters as persons er by 

trustees to do certain work, and—I hope 
they will not feel the comparison a dis- 
paraging one—I thought it would be 
right to treat them as I should treat 
persons whom I employed to do any 
commercial work. Now, I have found 
that the way to get the best service in 
such cases is to give a small fixed in- 
come, which makes a man independent 
of great want or calamity, and then 
make the remainder of his income de- 
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pend, fairly and generously, upon the 
success of the undertaking in which he 
is engaged. I believe that will be the 
system by which we can best regulate 
the payments to the masters of these 
schools, whereas now ve uently 
their income is entirely independent of 
the success of the school, and in those 
eases the school does not succeed. 
Hitherto I have talked only of the middle 
classes, and have said ashing about the 
working men and the poor. It may be 
said that many of these schools were 
/founded especially for the poor. No 
| doubt in many cases they were ; but in 
many cases, on the other hand, it seemed 
that the object of the founder was simpl 
the promotion of education. But I sh 
be asked—‘‘How do you p e to 
administer schools especially founded 
for the benefit of the poor? Will you 
hand these over to the middle classes ?”’ 
Now, I must remark here, that the Tr 
are not confined to one class. ere 
are many needy men—needy, too, from 
no fault of their own—to whom it 
would be the bitterest trial and humi- 
liation if they could not give their chil- 
dren a high education. There is many 
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a strugg ing clergyman, many a pro- 


fessional man, who has worked h as 
a physician or as a lawyer, who finds it 
hard work to give his children the educa- 
tion without which he feels that they will 
lose their place in society. It is not our 
business soy to legislate for parents 
in this class, but we should not lose 
sight of them ; and it is not to the credit 
of this country that if a man in this class 
wishes to give his son the same educa- 
tion as a boy in the same class would 
get in France and Germany—if he sends 
his son to a good boarding school, and 
thence to the University—he would have 
to spend very nearly £2,000 to do so. 
Then there is a class of parents below 
that I have mentioned, comprising also 
many professional men, many trades- 
men, and members of the Civil Service, 
to whose sons something more than a 
mere elementary education is a neces- 
sary of life. These men find a great 
difficulty in providing the necessary 
education for their children, and they 
must not be forgotten, for they pay a 
large portion of the taxes of the country 
—I doubt, indeed, whether there is any 
class which pays a larger proportion of 
taxes in proportion to their means than 
persons with incomes of from £150 to 
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£500 a year. They are hit by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in indirect 
taxation, and in direct taxation through 
the income tax, and they have a right 
to be considered. But when I said that 
this was to be a poor man’s question, I 
meant that it should also be a Ngee \ 
man’s question; or, if not, I shoul 
hardly be inclined to take the matter up. 
How, then, can we make this Bill a | | 
working man’s Bill? It may be replied | ' 
by seizing the endowments and applying 
them to the promotion of elementary edu- 
cation. I hope and trust that will not 
be done. Such a measure would be, 
indeed, a deviation both from the inten- 
tions of the founders, and from the use 
the foundation, and as to the promotion} 
of elementary education, that is a duty 
which falls on the nation, and the 
nation must perform it. I hope, there- 
fore that neither the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer nor the President of the 
Poor Law Board will attempt to seize 
hold of this fund either to relieve A aa 
neral taxation or the poor rates. You 
cannot, I believe, though it may seem 
a paradox, satisfy what is due to the 
working man—and due to him according 
to theintentions of the founders—without 
in some way departing from the letter 
of their intentions. Their intentions 
were, in very many cases, that all classes 
should be admitted to the schools, and 
that those pupils who evinced a special 
faculty for learning should continue to 
receive education quite independent of 
their condition in life or the position of 
their parents; and that arrangement 
was easily carried out in those days, 
when there was not so great a demand 
for learning as now, and when only 
those boys who were capable of learnin 
remained for a long period at school. 
Now the case is altered ; education being 
a necessity to the middle classes, the 
Endowed Schools are crowded by their 
children. Gratuitous admission to them 
is by favour, and it rarely happens that 
the working man’s child comes in; and 
when he does, he comes in with an invi- 
dious distinction. He is often regarded \ 
with scorn, and kept out of the. play- 
ground. The way to really get him in 
is to substitute for admission by favour, | 
admission by merit, and let the free boys 
come in by open competition. These 
schools, therefore, might be made to 
provide masters and good educa- 
tion for the middle classes, and also to 
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meet those comparatively exceptional 
cases, in which children of working men 
are both specially fitted for high educa- 
tion and can be allowed by their parents 
to remain at school. Both these ends 
might be met, but they are not met now. 
The middle classes do not receive the 
good education which they want, and it is 
most difficult for a clever boy in one of 
the elementary schools to find any means 
of getting a better education after his 
first course of instruction is finished. 
In order to provide means to secure 
these ends, we need powers to form, if 
necessary, fresh trusts, and to reform 
the management of these endowments. 
We must be provided with power to give 
the schools, in many cases, fresh govern- 
ing bodies, to enable the governors to see 
that the masters teach the subjects which 
the parents want the children to learn—to 
give the head master authority over his 
assistant masters—to give girls, whose 
education is now the worst cared for, 
that share in the advantages of these 
schools, which I am sure was the inten- 
tion of many of the founders that they 
should have, and to encourage day schools, 
for we must remember that without day 
schools it is impossible to supply good 
secondary education in towns, though 
we must also not forget that no suffi- 
cient education for the sons of small 
farmers can be obtained without cheap 
boarding schools. Above all, we must 
have power to prevent the rich seizing 
hold of the results of the reforms now 
proposed. If this be not done, just in 
proportion as you make a school good 
the richer parents will be anxious to 
send their children to it, fees will rise, 
and the poor boys will be elbowed out 
by those above them. There are two 
ways to prevent this—one, by taking 

wer to fix an average of time at which 
me should leave, and thereby to de- 
termine the relation of schools one to 
another; and the other is by making a 
fresh system of exhibitions, to substitute 
admission by merit for admission by 
favour. I hope the House will bear 
with me while I explain how this free 
, admission by merit will provide for the 
‘clever children of the working classes. 
It will be said that this is a boon in 
name and not in reality; because if ad- 
mission is made to depend on examina- 
tion upon entrance into school the richer 
parent will have an advantage, in con- 
sequence of being better able to prepare 
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his child for examination. I would 
meet that objection by ing this 
exhibition, not to examinations upon 
admission into the schools into which 
the boys come, but to examinations at 
the schools from which they come. You 
have elementary and national schools 
in the country, and if you attach to 
those schools exhibitions to a school 
above them, every boy who proves his 
pre-eminence by getting one of the exhi- 
bitions is thereby promoted to the school 
above, and by that means you make a 
ladder by which the clever boy may 
mount to the highest education, and you 
stimulate the tone of all the schools be- 
low and around. I will give one instance 
of the way in which this will work. I 
will take the case of Edward the VL.’s 
Grammar School at Birmingham, of 
which the gross income at present is 
£12,000, and in a few years will be, it 
is believed, £20,000, and at the end of 
the century may be £40,000 or £50,000. 
When we examined into the school we 
found free nomination the rule, making 
this large and good school do as much 
harm as good. This free <dmission by 
favour was described by the head master 
and our Assistant Commissioners as a— 
“Blight on the preliminary education of the 
children of 300,000 people, and as having de- 
stroyed nearly all the private schools in Bir- 
mingham.” 
Nor did the harm stop there. There 
were thousands of children who did not 
gain admission, but whose parents neg- 
lected their education, hoping to get 
nominations. The system has now been 
reformed, and the following is a state- 
ment of the result, received from the 
Rey. Charles Evans, the head master, in 
the course of the present month :— 
“The governors have entirely abandoned the 
system of nomination. Admission to the Gram- 
mar School is obtained solely by a competitive 
examination, in which the candidates are grou 
according to age, a certain cies 
being assigned to each group. Applicants for 
admission to the elementary schools register their 
names at the secretary’s office, and are exami 
and admitted in their turn as vacancies occur. 
It would, I think be impossible to devise a fairer 
mode of admission than we have at present, an 
I feel convinced that if we could only obtain 
power to impose fees on all pupils in excess 
those whom the charity can afford to educate gra- 
tuitously—that is, 500 in the grammar and 1,000 
in the elementary schools, I should be able to 
make this institution in a few years educate 
three-fourths of the children of Birmingham. 
I re the free admissions as a most power- 
ful engine for this purpose. In a few years 
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they would act like so many scholarships, stimu- 
lating and rewarding industry and merit through- 
out half-a-million of people. The surrender of the 
nomination system is more than equal in its 
beneficial effects to the re-foundation of the school. 
The experiment is doubtless being tried under 
favourable circumstances—a large town to ope- 
rate on, a school with a high local reputation, 
and 600 free admissions—that is, about 160 prizes 
a year to stimulate industry and reward success. 
These free admissions will soon grow into hon- 
ourable distinctions, each one of them indirectly 
educating, by the hopes of success which it will 
excite, fifteen or twenty boys. The competition 
is carefully graduated, the candidates being 
grouped according to age, and a certain number 
of vacancies being allotted to each group.” 
In the same manner, I believe, if you 
properly regulate the system of exhibi- 
tions you will produce the same effect 
on education throughout the country as, 
in all probability, will be made in the 
town of Birmingham. It is for powers 
to obtain these results that we now ask 
this House. But hon. Members who 
have paid attention to this subject may 
ask, are there not already constituted 
bodies that possess these powers? There 
is the Court of Chancery, and there is 
the Charity Commission. But to put a 
school into Chancery would be very much 
like what would be thought of putting 
oneself in Chancery. It is a process 
slow, cumbrous, and costly; besides the 
Court of Chancery is not adapted to 
such educational work. It is the busi- 
ness of that Court to interpret—to form 
a new scheme by the interpretation of 
the will of the founder; and when they 
interpret it, it is often not according to 
the wants of this age, but according to 
the letter in which these wants were 
defined at the time of the foundation. 
We need not be surprised if this inter- 
pretation often varies. Then, there is 
the Charity Commission, whose services 
as a body have been but little acknow- 
ledged by the country. It has been 
acting persistently, most laboriously, 
doing a great work, but it is in fact 
overworked, and its powers are insuffi- 
cient. It is only in smaller charities 
that the Commissioners have the initi- 
ative. Besides neither they nor the 
Court of Chancery have power to con- 
sider one school in relation to another, 
or to attempt any system of re-distri- 
bution. True, the Commissioners have 
the power of submitting to this House 
special Bills, but this requires so much 
asamp and even when the Bills 
ave been prepared, so much watching 
that it is difficult to carry them through. 
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In fact, since the Commission was insti- 
tuted, fifteen years since, they have 
only carried eighteen Bills, and only 
nine of those related to schools. I trust 
I have stated to the House some 
grounds why we ask these additional 

wers. But I do not for a moment 

eny that there are difficulties in the 
way. We thought it useless to attempt 
to meddle with the matter at all unless 
we took strong powers; and we might 
as well not trouble the House with any 
consideration of the subject as not to 
ask them to give the means by which we 
might really effect this work of reform. 
At the same time we felt we ought 
to fence these powers with every limita- 
tion that could, without interfering with 
their efficiency, be placed around them. 
We have endeavoured to do that, and 
I must leave it to the House to say 
whether we have or not succeeded. 
First of all, there are several limita- 
tions directly by the Act itself. Clause 11 
provides that due regard must be paid 
to the educational interests of the locality 
in which the schools are situated, and as 
regards the locality, I believe that no 
educational endowment need be carried 
beyond the county in which it exists. 
Clause 12 meets existing interests of 
individuals—trustees, masters and boys. 
Clause 13 exempts several schools from 
this part of the Act. These are the di- 
rect exemptions by the Act, but they are 
not the limitations and checks on which 
I mostly rely. The real check upon the 
extensive powers we take and give is the 
method by which we intend to use them 
and the y to which we give them. 
We have fixed on that body which we 
think most likely to be under the great- 
est sense of responsibility to local and 
public interests. Public opinion is, after 
all, the best check in this country. The 
Government carefully considered the 
question as to the body to which it would 
be best to give the power we ask for in 
this Bill, and, after the closest considera- 
tion, it seemed wisest and safest that 
we should not shirk responsibility in 
this matter; but if the Government of 
the day undertook it, it is es jarensog 
for them to do it without special assist- 
ance. The whole means of procedure, 
then, are these—It is the Government 
of the day working by special help. 
The Commissioners, as described in the 
Bill, who are to propose the reforms, are 
merely officers assisting the Government, 
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and the mode in which they are to work 
I will briefly describe. I believe some 
persons have thought that the Commis- 
sioners have in themselves the power 
to alter trusts and settle schemes; but 
the Commissioners alone have no power 
whatever. What the Commissioners are 
able to do is this, as provided in Clauses 
26 to 45—They are instructed first to 
prepare schemes; next, having prepared 
and published these schemes, they are 
to send them down to the governin, 
body of the school—the trustees and he. 
master—care being taken also to publish 
them in the locality, so that parents and 
all interested may be informed of them. 
Then,twomonthsareto beallowed, during 
which the Commissioners are ordered to 
receive suggestions and objections. They 
are then, if necessary, to go down to the 
locality, or send down an Assistant Com- 
missioner to make local inquiry, and 
after the local inquiry is completed they 
are to make up their own minds as to 
what scheme is to be proposed, and the 
scheme thus finally proposed by them is 
to be submitted to the Educational De- 
partment of the Government—the Com- 
mittee of Council, in which I have a 
subordinate place at present. The re- 


sponsibility will rest on the Government 


whether they approve the scheme. If 
they do approve it they will lay it before 
Parliament, and it will become law, if 
not objected to, within forty days by 
either House. Everything the Commis- 
sioners do will be mere waste paper till 
it has passed the ordeal of Parliamentary 
assent. There will, therefore, be in 
every case ample opportunity to object 
to a scheme locally and in writing, to 
bring local influence to bear on the 
Government, and also on both Houses of 
Parliament, for the purpose, if neces- 
sary, of disallowing it. Hon. Members 
may feel some surprise that the ma- 
chinery proposed by the Government 
deviates so widely from the recommenda- 
tions of the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion. No doubt, the Schools Inquiry 
Commission recommended a system of 
Provincial Boards. I was a member of 
that Commission, and we spent some 
time in considering that question; and I 
am still inclined to think the conclusion 
we came to was correct, if we could find 
such a constituency as we require; but 
the difficulty was to find such a constitu- 
ency ready to our hands; and, indeed, the 
difficulty of finding a perfect local con- 
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stituency was almost an insuperable one, 
There was the other suggestion of the 
School Inquiry Commission, that, faili 
such a constituency, Government must 
make their own choice of local nominees, 
But how could the Government be sure 
that any local constituency would really 
have the confidence of the locality? We 
have endeavoured to secure by the means 
we propose both local inquiry and the 
hearing of local objections to every 
scheme. There is another difference 
between our Bill and the recommenda- 
tions of our Commissioners. They re- 
commended not merely an immediate 
reform and re-o ization of the schools, 
but that there hell be a machinery at 
once constructed that should secure the 
future inspection of the schools. It is 
objected to this Bill that we ask for 
great powers to re-o ize, without 
taking any security that the schools do 
not go back in a short time to their old 
level. I must acknowledge that if here- 
after matters were left alone this would 
probably be the case; but we thought it 
was better to leave this question to solve 
for the future, and for this reason—not 
that there should be no power to see 
that the trustees do their duty, after new 
trustees are appointed, but because we 
shall be in a better position, after these 
reforms and re-organization are com- 
pleted, to decide to whom these powers 
ad better be given, and what powers 
are necessary. I propose, therefore, to 
leave this matter for the present to the 
Charity Commission, which has exer- 
cised its powers with great conscientious- 
ness and care. But this is a temporary 
Bill for the reform and re-organization 
of Endowed Schools, and when it has 
been completed—in, perhaps, about four 
or five years—we shall be in a different 
position from what we are now, and we 
shall know what powers are necessary. 
Besides, we may hope that in that time 
a general system of education may arrive 
at something like a permanent position. 
We may expect that a change will be 
made in elementary education in two or 
three years, and when that is settled we 
may more completely define what the 
powers of the central government ought 
to be in regard to education, and how they 
ought to be exercised, and we may hope 
to find some means of creating local re- 
presentation and a local constituency in 
educational matters. We have not fol- 
lowed another recommendation of the 
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Commissioners. They recommended that 
in many towns, where the Endowed 
Schools do not meet the wants of the 
population, power should be given to 

e a rate for building municipal 
secondary schools, and for improving 
the existing buildings. We think we 
had better leave this also to the future. 
There is at present much difference of 
opinion with regard to the incidence of 
rates, but that also is a question which 
cannot long remain without some settle- 
ment. 

The first part of the Bill — and, pos- 
sibly, the most important part — is that 
for the reform and re-organization of 
the Endowed Schools. In schemes 
for this reform, it has been thought 
necessary to make one or two directions, 

ially concerning what is called the 
gions difficulty, but which I must 
say is far less of a difficulty than it is 
generally supposed to be. This ques- 
tion increases in difficulty in proportion 
as it applies to schools not Reamanbal 
by our sons, and it is less in these 
Endowed Schools than in elementary 
schools, but still the difficulty exists. 
The hon. Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) has put upon the Paper one or two 
Amendments to the clauses affecting the 
religious question. I do not doubt that 
he has looked at that portion of the Re- 
port of the Schools Inquiry Commission 
which shows how the recommendations 
were arrived at on which these clauses 
were founded. These recommendations 
were framed and signed by gentlemen 
having as strong a view on that question 
as it was possible to find. We had long 
debates upon it, and at last the Report 
was signed by the Dean of Chichester, 
Mr. Thorold, and Lord Lyttelton, and I 
would suggest to the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site that he should read the long me- 
morandum by Lord Lyttelton giving a 
history of the process by which he was 
convinced that the Conscience Clause was 
a fair and just one. [Sir Joun Hay: Ihave 
read the whole of it.] The principle of 
that clause is that all public schools must 
be open to the public. It is the pride 
and glory of these Endowed Schools that 
they are public; that means that they 
are open to the public; and it is our 
duty to see that that large portion of the 
— who are not members of the 
urch of England are not excluded 
them. ut while we give the 
greatest possible power and latitude to 
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the parents to insure that they ma 
share the advantage of ting. ublic 
schools without having their religious 
views interfered with, we have also borne 
this in mind, that the position of day 
and boarding schools is very different. 
The master of a day school has the care 
and superintendence of the boys while 
they are in the school, but the parent 
has the real charge of their moral and 
spiritual welfare. But when you send a 
boy to a boarding school you give the 
master the trust and zeupensiliiiity of 
superintending the moral and religious 
instruction of the boy in your place, and 
you sympathize with the master when he 
says that he can only teach his boys the 
religious views that he himself holds. 
In the case of such boarding schools we 
propose that, at the wish of the parent 
who objects to the religious educa- 
cation in such school, day school edu- 
tion may be provided. I do not, how- 
ever, wish hon. Members to suppose 
that this question of the Conscience 
Clause will ever get practically out of 
the walls of this House. All these Con- 
science Clause questions are matters of 
theory more than of practice. If the 
matter had been left to schoolmasters 
and parents to decide for themselves, 
without any attempt by others to in- 
terfere or ize over their reli- 
= feelings, we should have found no 
ifficulty in the matter. I have been 
called a supporter of the secular system 
of instruction, but there will be no more 
secular instruction in the operation of 
these Conscience Clauses as applied to 
Endowed Schools than there is at this 
moment. The principle of the Conscience 
Clause has, in fact, been adopted for 
years. It is included in every school 
scheme sanctioned by the Court of Chan- 
cery. In the other House of Parliament 
Lord Cranworth, in 1860, introduced a 
Bill which became law and which pro- 
vided for the protection in Endowed 
Schools of the conscientious feelings of 
arents not in communion with the 
Jhurch. Let me read the evidence of 
the present Lord Chancellor (then Sir 
William Page Wood) and Sir Roundell 
Palmer on this clause. The Lord Chan- 
cellor gave it as his opinion that the 
Conscience Clause would be introduced 
into Edward the VI.’s Schools. 

“The Conscience Clause,” he added, ‘‘is now 


inserted in every scheme without exception, unless 
there is a positive exclusion of any but Church 
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teaching. It must not be merely a Church 
school; it must not be merely that the founder 
says ‘I intend this as a Church school ;’ but he 
must say ‘this is exclusively a Church school,’ 
and if he does not say so the Conscience Clause is 
introduced.” 
The cases of exclusion the Lord Chan- 
cellor said were, he thought, not many. 
Sir Roundell Palmer used similar lan- 
age. The hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
fohn Hay) is really fighting after the 
battle has been decided, because the 
thing has been done. Sir Roundell 
Palmer said— 

“ T think it is now well settled that in all cases 
where the Court settles a scheme—it being a 
Church school—it says religion should be taught 
according to the principles of the Established 
Church, but that no children whose parents, or per- 
sons standing in the place of parents, object, should 
be compelled to learn any formularies or to attend 
the public worship of the Church of England.” 

ain— 

** The only case which would preclude the Con- 
science Clause would be if there was an express 
and positive direction that every child should be 
taught so and so ; but the cases are so rare that 
one almost suspects where they do exist they are 
overlooked in practice.” 

We have thought it right to except from 
the operation of the Conscience Clause 
all purely denominational schools, whe- 
ther Church of England or otherwise. 
It was supposed by some that, by using 
the word ‘‘ denominational,” I did not 
intend to include the Church of England 
schools, and by others that I did intend 
to include the Church schools, and to 
cast thereby some slur on the Church of 
England. I hope I shall be acquitted 
of any such designs. I have so often 
heard hon. Gentlemen opposite speak of 
denominational schools, and express their 
preference for a denominational system 
of instruction, that I thought it a natural 
word to designate schools whether con- 
nected with the Church or not. By the 
25th clause we take a modified power to 
deal with certain charities that have not 
hitherto been regarded as educational. 
There was nothing that appeared to us 
more clear than that a vast number of 
these charities, instead of doing good, 
were —- harm. I cannot help think- 
ing, therefore, that it would be an im- 
mense advantage that, while re-organiz- 
ing our educational endowments by this 
Bill, we should not lose sight of those 
charities, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the schools, but that we should 
see whether they might not be made use 
of for purposes as good as those for 
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which they were originally established, 
No doubt, any power of this kind ought 
to be used with at care. My hon. 
Friends the Members for the City of 
London (Mr. Crawford and Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence) have presented Petitions 
on this subject from City companies, 
whose lasting success has no doubt been 
very much owing to the way in which 
they have looked after their own inte- 
rests, and the interests of those who 
have been committed to their charge. I 
trust, however, that they will find in 
the course we propose to take that the 
fear they entertain is groundless. But 
I should. be sorry if this clause were not, 
in principle at least, accepted. What 
we propose is this. We thought that 
the Commissioners would have already 
so much to do that we ought not to put 
upon them the task of inquiry, and there- 
fore we have, as it were, made use of the 
Charity Commissioners, and decided that 
no charities which are not educational 
are to be used for educational p ses 
unless recommended by the Charity Com- 
missioners. If hon. Members will read 
the Report of the Charity Commissioners, 
issued only a day or two ago, I have no 
doubt they will admit with respect to 
many of those charities, that, if doing 
some good, at least a large amount of 
mischief is mixed with it. There is, for in- 
stance, Smith’s charity, of £16,000 a year, 
a part of which is given to poor relations 
of Smith, who appear to be discovered 
year after year, though Smith died more 
than 200 years ago. Certainly, as far as 
I can discover, those who partake of this 
charity cannot be happier, but are a 
great deal poorer from their chance of 
receiving a portion of this bequest. But 
that is but a small part of the harm done. 
The Commissioners do not speak of it in 
terms of very strong condemnation, but 
the evidence they produce shows that 
more than half the income is given in 
doles in 209 different villages and towns, 
and it is impossible to read that evidence 
without feeling that in far the larger 
majority of cases those doles are pauper- 
izing the places in which they are dis- 
tributed. In fact, the statement of an 
incumbent of one of those places is, “I 
consider that a charity was never worse 
applied. | I think its effects are demo- 
ra 


I come now to the second part of the 
Bill, and here I have to say that though 
we consider local inspection may be post- 
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poned, we have not thought that the 
examination of the schools could be put 
off. I wish here briefly to explain why 
we do not feel that we could postpone the 
examination of the schools. y is 
examination needed? Because it is the 
only way by which we can ¢ out the 
rinciple which, generally speaking, has 
n acknowledged by both sides of the 
House in education, as well as in other 
matters—namely, that we should pay 
by results if we possibly can. If results 
are rightly defined and the payments 
fitly arranged, so that in trying to obtain 
one result we do not sacrifice another, 
nothing is so as such a system. But 
it is impossible for the State to adopt 
this system directly in dealing with En- 
dowed Schools, because we are not the 
paymasters, for after all it is the parents 
who are the paymasters. The way we 
ean get the masters paid by results is to 
guide the parents. Now what is the 
use of having culture in the country, 


and of the State being able to bring it 
to its aid, if we cannot help the poor 
farmer and tradesman by some such 
examination as would give them that 
guidance in the choice of schools which 


almost all acknowledge that they greatly 
want? Well, if we are to do that, we 
simply require that there should be a 
power possessed by some body or Board 
of examining all the scholars in all the 
Endowed Schools once a year. We say 
that we think that ought to be compul- 
sory upon all whom we touch by the 
Bill, that is, upon all Endowed Schools 
except those which we already examine 
—that is to say, those in receipt of a 
public grant from the Privy Council— 
and the seven Public Schools for which 
we legislated last year. I am sorry that 
such a provision was not put into the Act 
relating to those Public Schools, because 
I believe it would have done them much 
good, and in that way an example would 
e set to other schools which show some 
reluctance to be classed side by side 
with schools that are their equals. But 
we found from every kind of inquiry 
there was another want, a want arising 
from this—that many masters are in- 
competent. To remedy this defect train- 
ing schools for secondary education were 
suggested. We find that training schools 
in France have done great good, but 
upon the whole the Schools Inquiry 
mmission came to the conclusion that 
they would not recommend them, be- 
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cause their establishment would give too 
much power to the Government and too 
little scope for diversity of thought and 
the free action of opinion. But the 
Schools Inquiry Commission did come 
to the conclusion that the request which 
private masters made—that certificates 
of competence should be given by some 
competent body—was by no means un- 
reasonable. We, therefore, take power 
to intrust the granting of these certifi- 
cates to what we re as a competent 
body. What shall this body be? You 
must remember that it is a Board or 
a Council that is to be formed, not for 
the purposes of inspection or seeing that 
the law is carried out and that the trus- 
tees fulfil their duty, but simply for the 
purpose of examining and informing pa- 
rents of these two things—what masters 
have to teach and how these masters do 
teach. The body to whom we have 
thought it right to intrust this power 
is the body that was recommended by 
the Schools Inquiry Commission — an 
Educational Council of twelve members, 
six to be chosen by the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and 
six by the Government. It was thought 
that the older Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, from their distinguished his- 
tory and from the position which they had 
held and still hold in public estimation, 
and the younger University of London, 
from what it had been able to do in so 
short a time, would win the confidence 
of the country ; and I must say this, I 
am sure from inquiries I have made 
that the two older Universities are day 
by day more and more looked up to from 
all parts of the country as great national 
seats of learning from which we might 
hope for assistance in a reform such as 
this. But we thought there ought to 
be other men of learning and experience 
in teaching on the Board, and therefore 
power is given to the Government to 
name as many as are to be named by the 
Universities. I must say that some 
such Educational Council would be use- 
ful, not only for thus examining scho- 
lars and giving certificates, but, in 
all probability, or counselling the Go- 
vernment and the country upon educa- 
tional matters. It is by means of this 
Council that we hope to make this Bill 
have its effect upon private and pro- 
prietary, as well as Endowed Schools. 
After all that may be done for the im- 
provement of Endowed Schools, we can- 
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not rely on them alone for the education 
we desire to give; we must look to pri- 
vate schools also. We have seen several 
of the best private schoolmasters, and 
we find a general desire among them to 
obtain ag¢knowledgment as a profession. 
While therefore we have thought it 


right to compel Endowed Schools to sub- | Again 


mit to examination, we have also felt 
that it would be desirable to offer the 
same examination and certificate to pri- 
vate schoolmasters, believing that the 
best will try to obtain certificates and 
will court examination, and that those 
who shun examination and certificates 
will themselves be shunned by the public. 
But we are obliged, in fairness, to make 
the conditions in the case of private 
schools the same as with regard to En- 
dowed Schools. I have said, in the be- 
ginning of my remarks, that I have had 
an opportunity of hearing various ob- 
jections made to several clauses of this 

ill. I have had conferences with several 
of the best masters of Endowed Schools 
and others, but I am glad to be able to 
state that I have heard no objection to 
the principle of the Bill. I have heard 
no objection to the object at which we 
are trying to arrive, although I have 
heard doubts expressed with respect to 
some of the provisions, and especially as 
to the Council of Examination. But so 
far as I can make out these doubts have 
arisen from misapprehension of our in- 
tentions, and I cannot help thinking 
that if these objections turn out well 
founded it will be very easy to introduce 
amendments to remove them. A doubt 
has been expressed whether in establish- 
ing an examining body we did not 
intend to dictate to the schools the 
subjects of instruction. We have no 
such intention. Some have supposed we 
intended to prevent the Council from 
acknowledging University examinations, 
but we have no such intention. Then, 
again, objection has been taken to 
the mode in which we make the exa- 
mination self-supporting. I must say 
one word on the question of expense. The 
expense of reforming and re-organizing 
the schools is to be paid for out of the 
Consolidated Fund; but the expense of 
examination will not be paid for in that 
way, on the ground that, though the} 
country may undertake the expense of! 
the task of reform, it cannot undertake 
that of conducting the examinations. 
Another objection that has been made is 
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that it is unfair to exelude the Cathedral 
Schools from the operation of this Bill, 
That is a matter which, no doubt, ma 

fairly be discussed. The clause in which 
we arrange for the dismissal of masters is 
supposed by some to have an effect and an 
intention which was never contemplated. 
in, I have heard complaints of our 
definition of educational endowments; 
and I may at once frankly state what, 
in my opinion, that definition ought to 
include, and what, I believe, it does in- 
elude. It includes all schools for boys 
and girls for general education, and all 
exhibitions into and out of those schools. 
But if it be supposed to include Colleges, 
I can only say that it is not intended to 
do so. This, and similar points are, 
after all, not questions affecting the 
second reading, and I think they are 
matters in which the Government may 
fairly hope to have the assistance of the 
House generally, and that of Members 
on both sides, in amending the Bill if 
it may be necessary. It has been so 
often said that Bills of this nature are 
not party Bills that I hardly like to re- 
peat so trite a truism; but i may say, 
that although this may have been called 
a strong Government, with a great ma- 
jority at its back, I believe there would 
be no chance of our carrying a measure 
of this kind, affecting so many different 
interests, if it were a party measure. 
We put it therefore before both sides of 
the House in the full expectation that 
from both sides we shall receive help in 
perfecting and amending it; and if it 
should be thought that that help could 
best be given by a Select Committee like 
that to which the Public Schools Bill of 


the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Walpole) was referred—not, of course, 
for the purpose of hearing evidence, 
which would entirely put an end to the 
Bill—the Government will be quite 


willing to assent to that course. I will 
only, Sir, make one or two very brief 
remarks before I sit down. I feel that 
this is a difficult question, and one with 
which I am by no means competent to 
deal. I could wish that it had fallen 
into the hands of one who possessed 
that culture which it has not been my 
good fortune to receive. But I trust 
that this measure will not suffer on ac- 
count of any deficiencies on my part. 
The work before us is a great one, and 
having begun that work, I hope the 
House will do its best to bring it to com- 
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pletion this Session. Depend upon it, 
this matter of sécondary education is one 
which we cannot afford to leave in its 
present state. To take only the lowest 
ground, the competition, commercially, 
which we have to encounter with other 
countries, should make us lose no time 
in legislating upon it. I will take the 
case of my own borough. I do not 
know that it is worse—I believe it to be 
better—than many other places in this 
respect ; but it offers us a very practical 
illustration. Bradford is a large manu- 
facturing town—the centre of a great 
manufacturing district ; it exports goods 
to other countries, at least quite as much 
as the neighbouring towns, and there is 
no reason why the middleman, the mer- 
chant, the person who arranges the pro- 
cess of exchange from the manufacturer, 
should not be an Englishman. He 
never, or scarcely ever, is. He is almost 
always a German in the case of the 
German or even of the French trade. 
It is the same at Manchester and, I be- 
lieve, at many other places. Why is 
this? Because the education given to 
the boy who leaves school at sixteen or 
seventeen on the Continent at once fits 
him for these pursuits, while our own 
education for this purpose is deficient. 
There is a great cry just now for techni- 
cal education; but it is. necessary, in 
speaking of technical education, to avoid 
the error of putting the cart before the 
horse. We must give in our schools— 
what is given on the Continent—the 
groundwork and elements of science, be- 
fore technical education can be of much 
use. Again, there is one fact bearing 
on the events of the last year or two 
which I think ought to make one of the 
objects contemplated in this Bill seem 
very important. We have brought new 
social forces into play that must affect 
the interests of the country. We have 
conferred more power upon*the labour- 
ing class. Who are likely to lead that 
class? Those belonging to it who have 
most talent. Therefore, it is surely most 
important that we should provide the 
means by which boys of talent among 
the working class should grow up fitted 
by culture to use their talents aright. 
One word more as to the founders. We 
are told that by reforms we desecrate 
their memory; but were they here—I 
almost wish they were—they would help 
us. They were the reformers of their 
day. They would be the reformers of 
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this. They would call it a cruel mockery 
of their benevolent intentions to sacri- 
fice the spirit of their gifts to the letter 
in which they are worded. And looking 
at the time when many of these founda- 
tions were endowed, there is a special 
fitness in our now setting to work to give 
them new life and strength by adapting 
them to present wants. Many of the 
richest and most important of these 
schools date back to the glorious Tudor 
times, when England was waking up to 
take the foremost part in the march of 
Christian civilization. "Who were these 
founders? And why did they endow 
these foundations? They were men who 
were possessed by the new ideas of the 
age; they were fighting for industry 
against feudalism and for equal laws 
against class privileges ; for free thought 
against bigotry; and knowing that know- 
ledge and education and culture were 
on their side, they wished, by providing 
for future education, to procure cham- 
pions for their cause in the future. And 
now, again, new ideas have power—this 
new central idea, bringing with it many 
others, that no special class is to guide 
the destinies of England—that not the 
aristocracy, nor the bourgeoisie, no, nor 
~” the working class, is to govern Eng- 
and—but that England for the future is 
in truth to be self-governed; all her 
citizens taking their share, not by class 
distinction, but by individual worth. 
And what is this but England carryin 

out in her far better way that idea which 


the great Napoleon strove by force to 
realize; that one principle which sup- 
ported him spite of all his errors and 
crimes, La carriére ouverte aux talens, or, 
as Carlyle translates it, ‘‘the tools to 
him who can use them.”’ Thanks to these 
founders, we have, at this moment, a 


great opportunity of helping to the reali- 
zation of this idea—of yet again making 
our past minister to our future; and in 
the confidence that the House will not 
let slip this opportunity, I submit to 
them this Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, having 
taken a great interest in the question, 
tendered his sincere thanks to his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Council for the candour, the conciliatory 
tone, and the fulness of explanation 
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which had characterized all his long and | of men, however intelligent, who had 
very interesting speech. At the same | only a parochial or even a county know- 
time, he did not think he should have a of business, to grapple with that 
even his right hon. Friend’s dissent when | hig er, finer, and more dexterous experi- 
he said that the very fact of his speech | ence of administration which the official 
having been so long and so full in its mind and official habits give to men. 
explanations was the best justification of | And, certainly, to borrow a familiar 
the considerable alarm which the Bill | phrase, on the face of it the power of 
had occasioned, and he accordingly wel-|the Government in that Bill seemed 
comed and claimed the promise of re-|over-weighted. It was over-weighted 
ferring it toa Select Committee. The | because it gave to that Commission so 
fact was, that the Bill was not self-expla- | sudden and abrupt a power of initiation, 
natory. The scheme drawn out by his; without a preliminary day of grace 
right hon. Friend in his speech was the | during which the schools themselves 
scheme recommended in the blue book, | might be invited to tender their own 
he might say the multitudinous blue | scheme. And in the Select Committee, 
books of the Royal Commissioners. But | which he gladly welcomed, when they 
on the face of the Bill there was no an- | took to re-casting the Bill, he took it for 
tecedent necessity that the recommenda- | granted that the absurdly narrow space 
tions of that Royal Commission should | of time appended for that purpose would 
be given effect to in one single particu- | be altered. In his opinion a requisition 
lar. What was the Bill, taken Briefly ? jought to be sent to all the Endowed 
Why, that three anonymous gentlemen, | Schools within a certain period, inviting 
forming an all-powerful triumvirate, | them to send in their own schemes of 
should be appointed by the direct exer- | reform, which might be proposed either 
cise of the Prerogative, and that that | by the governing body, or by the mas- 
triumvirate, in an absurdly short space | ters, or by the community, for whose 
of time, should have power to initiate, | benefit the school professes to exist. If 
to reform, to alter schemes, subvert con- | this were done the Commissioners would 


stitutions, and re-cast the whole ar-|be made acquainted with the present 


rangements of the numerous Endowed | mind of the schools and of the locality, 


Schools of England. He did not for a/ and a great deal of the alarm which at 
moment say that was his right hon. present existed would be dissipated. He 
Friend’s intention, for he had disclaimed | also thought that the names of the Com- 
it in emphatic terms; but it must be re- | missioners ought to be inserted in the 
membered that the animus imponentis | Bill. When the Public Schools Bill wes 
was not necessarily what governed any | under consideration there were discus- 
law, and that there was enough in the | sions both in that House and in another 
Bill to excite the apprehension which it | place as to the names of the Commis- 
had raised, that such might be its prac- | sioners, not from any personal motives, 
tical working. His right hon. Friend | but because a reasonable conviction was 
said to the good schools—‘ Don’t be | entertained that on the personnel of the 
afraid, our Bill does not touch you; it is| Commissioners must depend much of the 
merely for the bad schools.” But, in fact, |} tone and character of the reforms they 
it did touch the good schools, as well as| proposed. In the nomination of the 
the bad. It swept in—with some named | Commissioners there would be some- 
exceptions — every Endowed School, | thing like a guarantee, which did not 
great or small, more than thirty years | now exist, as to the moderation or the 
old. It gave power to the triumvirate— | radicalism — he did not use the word in 
whose names did not appear in the Bill— | an offensive sense — of the reforms pro- 
to frame schemes, to send inquisitions up | posed to be carried out. Then, it might 
and down throughout the country, and to | be fairly claimed that the number of the 
arraign and depose the trustees of the | Commissioners should not be so small 
most flourishing, just as much as of the | as three. No doubt, fiscal reasons were 
deadest and most paralyzed school. It | to be considered in regard to this mat- 
was true that that power was fenced | ter, but it should never be forgotten that 
with sundry provisions, and sundry ap- | efficiency ought to be preferred to eco- 
peals were proposed in behalf of the ex- | nomy. The present Government had in- 
isting governing bodies; but they all | troduced the precedent of unpaid high 
knew how difficult it was for any body | officials in the Treasury and elsewhere, 
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and why, then, should they not include 
in this Commission the names of some 
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Clause on all Endowed Schools which 
came within its scope. But it was not the 


eminent educationists who had the means | bare question of the Conscience Clause 
and the desire to give their services to | that created so much alarm in the minds 
the country gratuitously? If the Com-| of many excellent persons in the coun- 
missioners few in numbers, and not im- | try when they read that portion of the 

ssibly men of one idea, acting from | Bill. It was not a question as to the ad- 
theory rather than experience, should | mission of Dissenting boys to the bene- 

de schools according to their mere | fits of education, without calling upon 


eographical 
om often be occasioned. As an in- 
stance, he would mention the Free Gram- 
mar School at Cranbrook, with which he 


| 


} 


sition, a great grievance | them to take part in the dogmatic teach- 


ing; which they objected to; that which 
led many persons to be alarmed was the 
loose way in which certain clauses of the 


was well acquainted. At the date of the | Bill were drawn. They feared that if 
election of the late master only five or | those clauses passed into law many 


six town boys attended it, and for all 
reasonable purposes it was absolutely 
defunct ; but a fortunate choice of a new 
master having been made in him, that 
gentleman, who died about three years 

o, raised the institution to the position 
of a small public school, which it main- 
tains under his successor, elected out of 
a numerous list of candidates. There 


were about eighty boys there at the 
present time, mostly boarders, sons of 
gentlemen of high position, partly town 
boys, sons several of them of small trades- 
men, and they were taught high classi- 
cal subjects, with the good-will of both 


classes of parents, while at the same 
time a good modern deportment co- 
existed. But under the a 
arrangements of the present Bill this 
school would, in all probability, be 
graded as a second-class school, in con- 
sequence of the proximity to Tunbridge. 
Such a proceeding would, however, be 
unfair to the people of Cranbrook, who 
liked to have an opportunity of giving 
their children a classical education. This 
case offered an apt illustration of the 
evils which might result from schemes 
being sent down cut-and-dried from an 
office in London. In the adjacent pa- 
rish with which he was acquainted there 
was a school with a pretentious con- 
stitution, but without either master or 
scholars, the endowment being only £35 
a year. This, of course, ought to be 
swept off the face of the earth as a se- 
parate school. His right hon. Friend 
had strongly insisted on the necessity of 
the clauses relating to what was termed 
the “Conscience Clause,” and urged 
that the battle on that point had been 
already either won or lost, according to 
the views which people held in reference 
to that subject, as the Court of Chancery 
had for some time imposed a Conscience 


| 





schools which had been hitherto Church 
schools for all practical purposes would 
be gradually metamorphosed into Dis- 
senting schools, and that, on the other 
hand (for he desired fair play) Dissent- 
ing schools might be changed into 
Church schools by a dexterous manipu- 
lation in the choice of the governing 
bodies. There was no objection to 
opening the doors of Church schools to 
scholars of all denominations; but, at 
the same time, if a school had had a do- 
minant denominational character, either 
from its commencement, or for a long 
time past, that character ought to be 
sufficiently preserved. On this point the 
master of an old grammar school, charac- 
terized as “‘ very satisfactory’ in the 
blue book, had written to him in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“TI have no remark to make on the clauses 
which relate to religious instruction, for this rea- 
son—under the new scheme given by the Master 
of the Rolls in 1855 for the regulation of this 
school it is ordered that religious teaching be on 
the principles of the Church of England, to 
which all the scholars are entitled unless a parent 
gives in writing an objection to the same. I have 
been head master of this school nearly fifteen 
years, and have never received a single notice of 
objection to the course of religious instruction all 
that time until last week—that is, since the in- 
troduction of this Bill into the House of Com- 
mons, and I believe that emanated from the 
bidding of a body in London which concerns it- 
self in this matter. Since I have been master I 
have had upwards of 350 boys in the school of 
various religious opinions, and among the present 
scholars are a son of a Baptist minister and a 
son of a Wesleyan minister whom I am pre- 
paring for Cambridge University.” 

He contended that this school ought to 
be allowed to go on in the same manner 
as hitherto, and no risk ought to be run 
of impressing any ‘“ body in London” 
or elsewhere with the idea that they 
might, by means of a little successful 
agitation, substitute for the Conscience 
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Clause the subversion of all distinctive 
religious teaching in any school. He 
held in his hand another communication 
from the head master of a large school. 
It was a distinctive Church of England 
denominational school, and as such these 
clauses did not weigh upon it and as 
also it was founded within the last thirty 
years it did not come under the provi- 
sions of the measure. His correspon- 
dent, therefore, was not actuated by any 
personal feeling in the matter, and, 
moreover, he was a strong Liberal in 
politics. Nevertheless, this gentleman 
expressed the greatest alarm at these 
clauses, for fear they should ultimately 
lead to the obliteration of all religious 
teaching in nearly all the schools in the 
country. He had, he thought, given 
sufficient reason to show that the Select 
Committee must re-consider this portion 
of the Bill, in order sufficiently to pro- 
tect in a liberal and comprehensive spirit 
the religious colour of each school 
wherever any had been impressed tipon 
it by long traditionary usage. He 
wished, moreover, to point out that the 
Bill was not merely formally, but really, 
divided into two parts, and it might be 
a question whether the latter or perma- 


nent portion, might not be advanta- 


geously postponed till next year. He 
ought to mention that another very dis- 
tinguished head master, presiding over 
one of the most successful of modern 
schools, Wellington College, who had 
written to him, objected to the clause 
which required a certificate of fitness to 
be obtained from all persons being desi- 
rous of being appointed masters at 
schools other than the exceptional seven 
Public Schools. He was himself from 
personal association anxious to sustain 
the credit of those old foundations. 
But he was still more anxious for fair 
play, and he desired to give an equal 
start to the new Public Schools which 
had challenged them to an honourable 
rivalry, and to those distinguished 
ancient Grammar Schools, which were 
actively bidding for places in the front 
rank. Now, if Harrow, Eton, and Win- 
chester might select their masters from 
the tripos list at Cambridge or the class 
list at Oxford, it was unfair to require 
University men, if chosen masters of 
Wellington or Bradfield College, or 
Tunbridge, Ipswich, or Uppingham 
School, to go down provided with papers 
signed by the Educational Board in 
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London. Honours, he contended, ought 
in every case to be a certificate. He 
was not prepared to condemn the exa- 
mination as proposed by the Bill, but he 
must at fry same pene _ out that 
they would involve a risk of cramming, 
not, indeed, in the great, but in the 
smaller and private schools, which would 
be tempted to regard the good report of 
the examiners from the profit side; and 
as to the mode of conducting the exami- 
nations, he thought it would be much 
more effectual if an Assistant Commis- 
sioner were sent, from time to time, to 
— himself at a school when he was 
east expected and see how things were 
actually going on. Such unpremeditated 
examinations would test the working 
capacity of the master, as no cut-and- 
dried questions from London could do. 
If, then, the second part of the Bill were 
to be passed in the present Session—for 
which he saw no reason—the whole 
question relating to the examinations 
would require to undergo cireful revi- 
sion. There were other points in the 
Bill on which he should like to comment, 
but he would abstain from saying more 
with respect to it on that occasion. He 
had said enough to show that, urgent as 
the need of reform in the Endowed 
Schools was, and able and straightfor- 
ward as was the statement of his right 
hon. Friend, yet there were deficiencies 
in the measure which fully justified 
those who were most anxious for a tho- 
rough reformation in not accepting it 
precisely as it stood on the ipse dixit of 
the Executive. With a view to their 
amendment, he would readily accept the 
Select Committee which the right hon. 
Gentleman had offered. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the 
right hon. Member who introduced the 
Bill before the House had stated that 
during the inquiry made by the Com- 
missioners a great number of ill con- 
ducted schools and badly managed en- 
dowments had been brought to light, 
but that some really well managed and 
good schools had been met with. The 
right hon. Gentleman further stated that 
whilst the trustees of the bad schools 
had not been near him, the governing 
bodies of the good schools had sent up 
deputations which had waited upon him; 
that whilst the badly managed schools 
would be reformed and dealt with, the 

od schools had nothing whatever to 
ear from the operation of this Endowed 
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Schools Bill. He (Mr. Howard) was 
glad to hear these remarks fall from the 
right hon. Member, for in the borough 
he had the honour to represent in that 
House one of these good schools did ex- 
ist, and some 1,600 children were re- 
ceiving therein an excellent education. 
The introduction of the Bill before the 
House had filled the minds of the trus- 
tees with anxiety if not with alarm, and 
he was therefore glad to hear that such 
a school had nothing to fear from the 
operation of the Bill. Nevertheless, he 
(Mr. Howard) was anxious on one point. 
Under the provision of the Bill three 
Commissioners are to be appointed to 
frame measures for the future disposal 
and management of the vast number of 
charitable endowments in the kingdom. 
The duties of these Commissioners will 
be of the most grave and responsible 
character. What he therefore desired 
to know was who was to nominate them ? 
and he would also ask whether this 
House is to have any voice in the elec- 
tion or rejection of these important offi- 
cers? He believed that it would bea 
great national disaster should gentlemen 
be appointed to this office who had im- 
bibed educational hobbies or crotchets, 
or who are under the influence of narrow 
or stereotyped views for dealing with so 
great and comprehensive a subject as 
the future education of the great middle 
class of the country. He gathered from 
a perusal of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission, that some members of that 
Commission inclined to a considerable 
extension ef boarding schools — indeed 
desired a complete net-work of boarding 
schools similar to our great leading Pub- 
lic Schools. As this Bill is founded upon 
the Report of this Commission perhaps 
he should not be considered out of order 
if he made just one or two remarks, and 
only one or two, upon the subject. It 
did not appear to his mind that a large 
extension of boarding schools is what 
the country most requires. Those who 
can afford to avail themselves of board- 
ing schools are quite capable of taking 
care of themselves. He would rather 
devote a large portion of the funds which 
will accrue, should this Bill become law, 
to the establishment of superior day 
schools, and thus bring home to the very 
doors of the middle classes and place 
within their reach a cheap yet superior 
education. There are vast numbers of 
parents of the upper and middle class 
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who had a liberal education themselves, 
and who naturally desire similar advan- 
tages for their children—but from their 
straitened circumstances they are alto- 
gether unable to afford the expense of 
sending their sons to a boarding school. 
Hence the necessity of bringing as it 
were home to them superior day schools 
in which a liberal education would be 
imparted at a small cost. This view of 
the subject had been forced upon him 
from the fact of his having been for 
twenty years past a trustee of one of the 
largest of our Endowed Schools, and of 
the advantages of which thousands of 
families of the class he and the right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to had 
availed themselves. He (Mr. Howard) 
considered the Bill open to objections in 
many of its details and trusted that the 
Government would consent to the course 
recommended and refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: It was, 
Sir, with great pleasure and satisfaction 
I listened tothe statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
He has placed it, I think, beyond dis- 
pute that the condition of Endowed 
Schools in this country is such as to call 
for some strong remedy; and although 
I am not prepared to say that I assent 
to every point in his Bill, yet there is, I 
am sure, every disposition on both sides 
of the House to turn to the best advan- 
tage those endowments which have been 
left by our forefathers. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) presented a Petition from his con- 
stituents to-night in favour of the Bill, 
but he did not,. I observed, express his 
concurrence in its prayer; nor am I sur- 
prised that such was the case, for the 
right hon. Gentleman has written a 
pamphlet on the subject, which shows 
that it is one upon which there must be 
some slight difference of opinion among 
the Members of the Government. In- 
deed, the right hon. Gentleman is, as 
far as I understand, of opinion that with 
all the buttresses which we may build 
up to strengthen our endowments we are 
simply endeavouring to prop that which 
in itself is pernicious. That, however, 
is a matter which I shall leave my right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council to settle with his 
right hon. Colleague, who, although he 
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resented a Petition in support of the 

ill, absented himself during the de- 
livery of a speech from the Treasury 
Bench which would no doubt have given 
him very great pain. I wish now to 
say a word with respect to the Endowed 
School charities, where, for instance, 
there may be an endowment under £100 
a year. In those cases the Commission- 
ers are to have much greater power 
than in others; but there are many in- 
stances in which such schools are ad- 
mirable, and in which the endowment of 
£100 a year constitutes the least part of 
the advantage derived from them by 
either the masters or the scholars, for 
although the endowment might have 
brought the school into existence, it, in 
the main, contributes little or nothing 
towards its support. The most irrespon- 
sible power will be vested in the Com- 
missioners in regard to such schools, for 
they will have a less power of appeal 
than that which will be possessed by 
schools with large endowments which 
might not have attained to the same de- 
gree of practical efficiency. Now, in my 
opinion, the schools with endowments 
under £100 a year ought to have some 
protection in this respect. There is also 


another point which requires, I think, 
to be discussed at somelength. I allude 
to the question how for the purposes of 
the Bill those small charities are to be 
dealt with which are mentioned in the 


25th clause. Anyone who has seen the 
working of those charities must come to 
the same conclusion as my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Forster) stated in his 
speech to-night—that they are not only 
in many instances useless, but often 
pernicious. But, at the same time, they 
were in the main intended for particular 
classes. I have read an account of the 
use made of Mr. Henry Smith’s be- 
quests. A gentleman with £400 a year 
has, I think, got part of them, and it is 
quite clear that that is not the sort of 
poor relation who was contemplated by 
the donor. He meant his bequest for 
the benefit of the poor, but this measure, 
it appears to me, takes some of those 
funds from the destitute poor, and ap- 
plies them practically to the purposes of 
middle-class education. There are plenty 
of uses to which they may be applied 
with the view of benefiting those for 
whose advantage they were originally 
intended; and I am sure the middle 
classes do not themselves desire, if they 
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are only so applied, to appropriate them 
in any sense to their own use. In the 
main, it is no doubt desirable that pa- 
rents, where they have the means, should 
see after the education of their own 
children ; but after all the State has a 
duty thrown upon it by the trusteeship 
of these endowments—a state of things 
which is recognized in the powers in- 
trusted to the Charity Commissioners. 
They would not be able to undertake 
the great work proposed by this Bill, 
and I agree with the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) that it would be most desirable, 
as well in the interest of the public as 
of those who are to be dealt with by the 
Bill — especially the head masters of 
these schools, many of whom are of the 
very highest character and possess a re- 
putation not inferior to that of the head 
masters of the great Public Schools— 
that the names of the Commissioners 
should be inserted in the Bill. It would 
be very hard for the masters to be sub- 
jected to the control of Commissioners 
whom they could not look up to and re- 
spect, and as the names of the Commis- 
sioners appeared in the Bill of last year, 
I do not see any distinction between the 
two cases, or any reason why these 
names should not appear in this Bill 
also. When the Bill has received the 
sanction of the Legislature, the masters 
will thereby receive a guarantee that 
their interests will be properly looked 
after by men who have passed the ordeal 
of a scrutiny by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Many points of detail have been 
submitted to me, but I do not think it 
desirable to discuss them at this stage of 
the Bill. They will be considered by 
the Select Committee, and I should not 
be justified in trespassing upon the 
House by adverting to them now. I 
will only say in conclusion that I shall 
be happy to give all the assistance in my 
power to the Bill in its future stages, so 
as to make it a measure which will be 
in accordance, not only with the feelings 
of the founders, but also with the best 
interests of the country. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that pro- 
bably no Member had received more 
communications from his constituents re- 
specting this Bill than he had, and he 
entered the House this evening feeling 
a good deal of alarm on the subject, but 
that alarm had been considerably re- 
lieved by the speech of his right hon. 
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Friend the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil. The City Companies had, perhaps, 
a greater interest than any other in this 
measure, for large funds and estates had 
been placed in the hands of nearly all 
of them for educational purposes; and 
he might add that no body of men had 
of late years been more ready to accom- 
modate themselves to the advanced ideas 
of the age, and to place these institu- 
tions on a sound and useful footing. 
The Skinners’ Company administered 
one of the largest and most successful 
ammar schools in the country: the 
aberdashers’ Company had five of 
those schools, and the City of London 
School, established under the authority 
of an Act of Parliament, passed rather 
more than thirty years ago, would be- 
come subject to the provisions of this 
Bill. Now there was no single institu- 
tion of the country which had had such 
an effect on the education of its neigh- 
bourhood as this school ; and since 1847 
or 1848 no fewer than seventy-four young 
men brought up there had taken hig 
honours at the Universities, especially at 
Cambridge, some of them having been 
Senior Wranglers. The authorities of 
this and other City schools had been 
considerably alarmed by this Bill, but 
he accepted the statement of his right 
hon. Friend that such schools were rather 
intended to be held up as models than to 
be altered and re-administered by the 
Commissioners. With regard to Clause 
25, which proposed to deal with such 
loans as some of the City Companies 
were in the habit of advancing to young 
and deserving men, he was told that 
these loans had been of inestimable ad- 
vantage in many cases, and that there 
were persons in the City who owed their 
prosperity to the help they had received 
in this way from their own Companies. 
He should be sorry, therefore, if this 
power of lending money were with- 
drawn, for the Companies were the best 
judges of the claims of those to whom 
their bounty could be most beneficial. 
Mr. GOLDNEY congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council on his clear and able 
statement, but could not help pointing 
out that, while the speech was in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Commissioners the Bill was not. The 
Commissioners said that Parliament 
should lay down the general principles 


to be adopted in dealing with these en- | 
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dowments, and that the aid of local 
authority and local knowledge should be 
sought. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman adopted that view, and he 
(Mr. Goldney) contended that the Bill 
should lay down certain principles upon 
which the endowments Should be dealt 
with. As the measure was framed the 
Commissioners, without hearing any 
one, would exercise absolute power over 
seven-eighths of the 3,000 Endowed 
Schools that existed in this country. 
Where the school income was more 
than £100 a year the course was plain, 
but in cases where that income was £100 
a year or under, the 37th clause shut 
out any appeal from the persons affected 
or any control by Parliament. If the 
principles laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman were good, they should be 
stated in the Bill itself. The statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, with regard 
to the admission to the Endowed Schools 
by a species of competitive examination 
was, in his opinion, very unsatisfactory. 
Competitive examinations might be all 
very well for boys of thirteen, fourteen, 
or fifteen years of age; but he feared 
that if younger children were tested by 
it all the stupid ones would be excluded 
from free admission to the Endowed 
Schools. The stupid children ought to 
be educated as well as the clever ones, 
and some provision ought to be made to 
secure the benefit to all. This was one 
of the subjects well worthy the consider- 
ation of a Select Committee. 

Mr. WINGFIELD BAKER said, he 
was desirous to see an additional prin- 
ciple introduced into the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council had observed that 
good schools had nothing to fear from 
the provisions of the Bill; but if that 
were so it would be desirable to have 
the matter expressly stated in some pro- 
vision of the Bill. It had been sought 
by legislation, especially by that of last 
year, to establish a particular standard of 
education, to which it was sought to 
elevate those schools which had not 
yet attained to it. There were many 
schools which were now gradually rising 
—schools that were almost equal to the 
excepted schools, both in the character 
of the education they imparted and the 
number of scholars they educated; and 
considering the admirable management 
under which those schools were placed ; 
he could not see why the Legislature 
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should violently interpose its interfer- | Charley) held them in sufficient regard 
ence. He would first refer to one of|to induce him to wish to see the old 
those schools of which he had particular | association maintained. The hon. Mem- 
knowledge, as he was one of its govern- | ber for the University of Cambridge 
ing body—he meant the King’s School | (Mr Beresford Hope) had described this 
at Sherborne. That school had attracted | as part of a gigantic scheme for secular- 
the attention of the Commissioners, who | izing educational endowments, and other 
stated that the character of the educa- | persons entertained the same fear. The 
tion there was as good as that at any | 16th clause gave power to appoint per- 
Public School, and they also spoke highly | sons to introduce schemes, and men of 
of the school dicipline, arrangements, | any or no religion might be of the go- 
and nature of the building. The school | verning body. The Commissioners were 
promised to become one of the great |to be the nominees of the Liberal Go- 
Public Schools of the country. There | vernment, and were to constitute a tri- 
were many other schools which he might | bunal which was to be a substitute for 
include in the same category, includ- | the Court of Chancery, because it would 
ing Uppingham, Bromsgrove, Highgate, | act more in accordance with the spirit of 
Tunbridge, Ipswich, Leeds, and Man-|the age; and might not that require 
chester. The number of boys at Sher- | that these schools should not be Church 
borne was 257, whereas the number at | of England schools? Power was given 
Westminster was 148; at the Charter- | to any governing body to apply the 16th 
house, 138; and at Shrewsbury, 185. | clause to Church of England schools, 
It was said that some of these schools | and a governing body meant a majority 
were excepted because they were con- | of the governing body; which would be 
nected with cathedral towns; but was | entirely under the control of the Com- 
that the case with Eton, with Rugby, or | missioners, whom he could only describe 
with the Charterhouse? This test there-|as a triumvirate armed with despotic 
fore was not to be relied upon. Why! powers to do away with any existing 
should schools thus favourably reported | corporation. 
on, although of ancient foundation, not Mr. LOCKE said, he was connected 
be allowed to go on under exist-| with the governing body of Tonbridge 
ing authority? And why should a} School, which had been referred to, 
percentage be exacted on their profits} and he quite agreed with his hon. 
for advice they did not want? While; Friend (Mr. Wingfield Baker) that 
he admitted that in several respects the | where it could be shown that the govern- 
Bill was an admirable one, he thought | ing bodies had discharged their duties 
that this was a subject which should | efficiently they should not be interfered 
insure the attention of the right hon. | with. Tonbridge School was founded in 
Gentleman, and he (Mr. Wingfield | the reign of Edward VI., and was placed 
Baker) would ask him to re-consider| under the Skinners’ Company by Sir 
the subject with a view of placing the | Andrew Judd, its founder. From that 
class of schools he had mentioned on | time to this the company had conducted 
a footing with those which had been | the school to the satisfaction of all those 
singled out for special favour. interested in it. The inhabitants of Ton- 
Mr. CHARLEY said, he would be| bridge were perfectly satisfied, so was 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman would | the head master, and both were ex- 
explain why it was that, under the 18th| tremely anxious that the governing 
clause, it was proposed to abolish in all | body should not be interfered with. 
cases the jurisdiction of the ordinary |The Commissioners, under Clause 10, 
over schools. There were gentlemen—| were empowered to introduce into the 
and he said so without meaning of-| governing body of any school a certain 
fence—on whom the very name of a/ number of governors hitherto altogether 
Bishop acted as a scarlet rag on a bull, | unconnected with the school, and who 
but why should the connection between | could have no personal knowledge of its 
the ordinary and a Church of England | wants. The governors of this school 
school be severed? Such a provision | were extremely jealous as to the exer- 
might be satisfactory to the hon. Mem- | cise of this power; and it would be well 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield), who | to ascertain, in the first instance, whether 
thought that Bishops were only old| any charge had been made against the 
tutors and schoolmasters, but he (Mr. | school, before such a power were given 
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to the Commissioners to do away with 
the present government without any 
sufficient reason being assigned for such 
rocedure. He thought his right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Council 
had made a mistake in this instance. 
He was sure that many other schools 
were entitled to make the same objec- 
tion. The right hon. Gentlemen might 
say that if he made exception in the 
ease of these schools, others would de- 
mand to be excepted, but the Commis- 
sioners themselves had pointed out that 
there were nine or ten schools of such a 
kind that they ought not to be made 
subject to the provisions of this Bill. 
With regard to the seven schools intro- 
duced into the Act of last Session, the 
governors were in the first instance to 
make a scheme for themselves; and the 
same power, he thought, should be given 
to Tonbridge and other schools in that 
category. He believed the governors of 
all those schools would be most anxious 
to extend their utility, and were quite 
prepared to do so. He therefore hoped his 
right hon. Friend would not be afraid of 
introducing into the Bill, as exceptions, 
the ten schools the masters of which had 
demanded an exemption from its opera- 
tion. Tonbridge School had nearly 200 
boys in attendance; the school, the cha- 
pel, and other buildings, were all that 
could be desired; and very much had 
been done by the governors within the 
last four or five years. It was only forty 
or fifty years since the funds of the 
school had very much increased; and 
previous to that time the expenses of the 
school had been borne by the Company 
itself. He admitted that there were 
many cases in which this Bill would be 
found most useful in its operation ; there 
were no doubt a certain number of 
monstrosities, as described by his right 
hon. Friend, extremely startling, and 
he thanked him for introducing the 
Bill on that account. It was necessary 
for the purpose of removing such evils, 
but it should be confined to those schools 
which absolutely required amendment, 
and he thought it would cause misunder- 
standing and heartburning if the trustees 
of those schools which had been well 
mgnaged were dealt with so summarily. 
Nine schools selected by the Commis- 
sioners as schools of a special character 
should be excepted from the Bill, and 
he asked that if the Tonbridge School 
could not be excepted, the governors 
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should at least be allowed to make out 
their own scheme in the first instance, 
and'to submit it, if necessary, to the 
Commissioners. He with the 
opinion that the names of the Commis- 
sioners should be inserted in the Bill, 
because these three men would be able to 
re-model and deal with all the Endowed 
Schools just as they chose. That might 
be all very good, but it might also be 
very bad, and very great evils might 
arise from their proceedings. He looked 
with some dismay upon the enormous ex- 

ense to which the Public Schools might 

e@ put in appealing, first to the Privy 
Council and then to the House. If the 
House agreed to give them a scheme, it 
must be embodied in a Bill which must 
be referred to a Select Committee, and 
then counsel must be engaged at an 
enormous expense to conduct it through 
the Committee. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that the 
ease as it affected the Grammar School 
of Bedford was that all the world wanted 
to put its hands into the pocket of the 
school, and that when it was prevented 
it said the governors were bad men and 
wanted to obstruct education. The 
Members representing towns containing 
Endowed Schools did not think it right 
to stop the progress of the Bill, although 
it was clear that if they had banded 
themselves together they would have 
been able to offer very considerable 
obstruction to its passing. He would, 
for his own part, admit that there was a 
great deal in the measure that would be 
very beneficial, and that there was much 
that really needed reform in some of these 

ar schools. What the governors 
of the Bedford School desired was to 
deal directly with the Vice President of 
the Council and the Government. His 
right hon. Friend’s views on these topics 
he knew, but he did not know the views 
of the Special Commissioners. It was 
shown clearly that the great want was 
of schools for persons of small fixed in- 
comes, and especially of cheap boarding- 
schools for the smaller farmers, and no 
county had met this want in a more 
magnificent manner than Bedfordshire. 
What his constituents objected to was 
the fear of what a Special Commission 
might propose. There should be an 
opportunity to schools that were doin 
their duty well to prepare a scheme an 
me their case, me anything was 
orced upon them by the Commissioners. 
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The Bedford Grammar School was free | class. He should like to do so to schools 
to all the world, and the only limit to | of a lower grade. Those schools mostly 
the education given was the limit of belonged to Nonconformist bodies, and 
accommodation in the shape of houses were supported chiefly by voluntary con- 
for families in the town. There could, | tributions and subscriptions, by the 
however, be no extension of this accom- | small fees — say, 2d. or 3d. a week — of 
modation while the present uncertainty | the children, and also by small endow- 
prevailed. He hoped his right hon. | ments, which brought them within the 
Friend would assure the House that! scope of the Bill—(‘‘ No!’]—He be- 
schools that were doing a great work | lieved he was right in the statement he 
should, in the first instance, propose | made. He had carefully studied the Bill, 
their own plan. and he found no clause exempting those 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, the remarks schools when they were in receipt of no 
of the last two speakers indicated the | Government grant. Of their number he 
quarter from which the storm was likely | knew nothing; but he did know that 
to blow. The problem of combining | such schools did exist, and the clause 
central superintendence with local ac-| whereby a fine of 5 per cent was laid on 
tivity was one of the most difficult to | the fees of the children would be felt a 
realize, and it would be well not to be| very heavy burden, and would have 
too confident that if these large powers | either to be deducted from the income of 
were given to the Commissioners, they | the schoolmaster or schoolmistress, or to 
would be exercised to the satisfaction of | come from the small funds of the school. 
those who would be subjected to the | Those who had had the manasement of 
inspection. What he objected to was, | such schools knew well the difficulty that 
that there was no discrimination with | existed in keeping a school in a proper 
regard to these schools. Good and bad | state of efficiency. If enough money 
were alike to be inspected, and what| could not be raised under the 25th 
was more, they would have to pay for | section, he thought the expenses of the 
it. He trusted that the scheme of cen- | Educational Council should come out of 
tral supervision. would be carefully in- | the Consolidated Fund. Another point 
vestigated. He concurred in what had | that he wished to allude to was the fact 
been said by the hon. Member for! that the Educational Council would have 
Chippenham (Mr. Goldney), as to a| the power of fixing its own fees. With- 
strictly competitive examination. Al-| out fearing that they would do so in an 
though he approved of the system of| improper way, he thought it would be 
competitive examination, he thought it} better if that were left to some other 
was highly necessary that the attention | body—say, if they liked, the Committee 
of the schoolmaster should be given to| of Council on Education. Then, to-night, 
those boys who, wanting the abilities of | he had heard several hon. Members re- 
others, evinced a praiseworthy desire to | fer with some alarm to the powers which 
advance in their studies. would be given by the Bill. He was 

Mr. LEA said, as a new Member, he | aware that the temporary Commission- 
could not help expressing his feeling of | ers would be possessed with it; but he 
anxiety that the Bill should be referred | thought the powers of the Educational 
to a Select Committee. He had always| Council were rather too restricted. It 
had an idea that referring a Bill to one| seemed to him that the Government 
of those Committees was very apt to| would constantly have to appoint tempo- 
shelve it altogether, or to postpone it| rary Commissioners, or that schemes for 
to another Session. He should be very| the altering and amendment of those 
sorry to see such a course pursued in this} schools would sometimes have to wait a 
case. When, the other night, he heard | considerable time; and he was rather in 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for | favour of giving that power to the Edu- 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) express | cational Council. He trusted he might 
his general approval of the measure, he | be excused referring to those few points ; 
(Mr. Lea) was very glad to hear that | but he was very anxious the Bill should 
there would be no organized party oppo- | pass into law this Session, with its main 
sition. One or two hon. Members to-| provisions untouched; and it would, he 
night had called the right hon. Gentle- felt confident, meet with = approval. 
man’s attention to the manner in which| The great capability which the right 
the Bill affected schools of a higher | hon. Gentleman had exhibited in bring- 
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ing in the Bill proved that he was per- 
fectly able to deal with the great ques- 
tion of a national measure, of which he 
(Mr. Lea) considered that a first instal- 
ment; and the country would not excuse 
any omission on the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s part, if he failed in doing so. 

Mr. SAMUELSON referred in terms 
of commendation to the extraordinary 
labour and care which, during a period 
of four years, had been bestowed upon 
the subject of Endowed Schools by a 
Commission of unpaid gentlemen. It 
must be a great gratification to them 
now to find that their efforts had not 
been without result. He was of opinion 
that his right hon. Friend had done 
right in inserting in the Bill the Con- 
science Clause. He rejoiced at the re- 
moval of the monopoly with regard to 
the head mastership of Endowed Schools, 
all who heard or read that description, 
and he felt convinced that the Univer- 
sities and other public institutions would 
furnish an ample supply of able masters 
as soon as it was known that it made no 
difference whether they were clergymen 
or laymen. He should have been 
pleased if a hope had been held out in 
the Bill that ultimately local Boards 
would have been established, not be- 
cause he feared the bugbear of centrali- 
zation, but because no better influence 
could be exerted on the minds of parents 
than by giving them a share in the re- 
sponsibilities of managing such schools. 
It would be necessary to have some 
authority possessed of a wider range 
than the mere locality in which the 
school was situated, and therefore he 
should be glad if, during the passing of 
the Bill through the Select Committee, 
some clauses should be added enabling 
the Government or the Educational 
Council, either at once or at a fitting 
time, to establish provincial Boards 
such as were suggested by the Commis- 
sion. Several hon. Members had pro- 
tested against theirschools being brought 
under this Bill, but he saw nothing in 
the measure to prevent these schools 
from framing schemes for the sanction 
of the Commissioners. It was an ab- 
surdly limited time which his right hon. 
Friend proposed to give to the Commis- 
sion which he was about to appoint 
under the Bill. The examination into 
the state of these schools had been a 
labour of four years to most able men, 
and now it was proposed that, at the 
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most in four years, schemes should be 
drawn up for some 3,000 schools, that 
they should be revised by that House, 
and undergo various operations, and 
then the Commission was to cease. It 
was impossible, no matter what the ca- 
pacity of the gentlemen employed in the 
task might be, to get through such a 
vast amount of work well in so short a 
time. He highly approved of the in- 
troduction of examination, but he should 
greatly regret to see the establishment, 
in any great numbers, of special scien- 
tific schools. They had not answered in 
France, Germany, or Switzerland, or 
anywhere they had been tried. Wherever 
literary had been separated from scien- 
tific instruction the scientific instruction 
as well as the literary had been a failure. 
He, therefore, entered his protest against 
training any young man simply in science 
without a literary foundation for his 
education. There was one thing which 
he regretted, and that was that this 
measure should have preceded instead 
of succeeding a measure for national 
education, because the difficulty of grad- 
ing the schools was thereby increased. 
They would neglect their duty if they 
were to allow elementary education to 
remain where it was; but as they had 
not as yet framed a scheme of elemen- 
tary education, the only thing that could 
now be done would be to reserve such 
powers in this Bill as would bring these 
schools into harmony with a more exten- 
sive and well-defined system of national 
education. 

Mr. WALTER said, he believed that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Banbury 
(Mr. Samuelson) need not be much 
alarmed at the prospect of the limited 
duration which he thought the Bill pre- 
scribed for the action of the Commis- 
sioners under it, because not only was 
there provision in one clause for the 
continuance of their powers in case Par- 
liament should so think fit, but he might 
remind the House that Commissioners 
had as many lives as cats, and there was 
very little fear, in his opinion, that that 
term of three years assigned in the Act 
would be anything but the first of the 
nine lives which that Commission was 
probably destined to enjoy. If he were 
disposed to criticize any limit assigned in 
the Bill to the period which must elapse 
between any of the steps in the progress 
of that scheme, it was the limit of forty 
days between the presentation of any 
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scheme to that House and the period in 
which an address condemning it must be 
resented to Her Majesty. He did not 
ow what particular reason could be 


assigned for restricting that interval to | passage 


forty days, unless it were that that was 
the period of repentance given to 
Nineveh when its downfall was threat- 
ened. But while he concurred most sin- 
cerely in all that had been said in com- 
mendation both of the excellent speech 
of his right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, and also in the urgent ne- 
cessity of a stringent measure for re- 
forming abuses in these schools, he could 
not help regretting that fair considera- 
tion had not been shown to those schools 
which had been referred to by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke) and other Gentlemen who had 
preceded him—namely, Tonbridge, Rep- 
ton, Uppingham, Sherborne, and others, 
which, to say the least, were on a par 
with some of our best Public Schools 
which were included in the Act of last 
year. And although it might be very 
difficult to draw an exact line between 
those schools and others which stood in 
a somewhat similar category, yet it 
would be a proper subject for the Select 
Committee to consider whether some ten 
or more of those schools might not be 
comprised within the scope of the ex- 
cepted schools, and, so far, might save 
the Commissioners the trouble of in- 
quiring into them. Because, although 
it might be said that if they drew a line 
between those schools and others which 
came under the operation of the Bill, 
inasmuch as the tendency and object of 
that measure was to raise up the other 
schools to their level, that line would 
cease to exist, yet they must recollect 
that there was a class of schools ex- 
cepted from the Bill of a similar cha- 
racter—namely, those established within 
the last thirty years. Wellington Col- 
lege, with which he happened to be con- 
nected, would be in a singular position. 
It was neither included in the Act of 
last year relating to the seven great 
Public Schools, nor placed under the ope- 
ration of the present Bill. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster: It comes under the second 
— of the Bill.] Well, he did not 

ow whether the authorities of that 
school would be particularly 
that. He thought they might just as 
well be excepted from the operation of 
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the Bill under any circumstances. As 
his right hon. Friend had corrected him 
on that point, he would ask his atten. 
tion, for one moment, while he quoted a 
showing what were the views of 
the head master of that school with 
regard to the operation of the second 
part of that Bill. He had been in com- 
munication with the head master of 
Wellington College, as well as with the 
heads of several other great Public 
Schools, in reference to the second part 
of that measure; and he could tell hig 
right hon. Friend that a very strong 
objection was entertained by some of the 
head masters of the most distinguished 
schools against the plan for limiting 
their choice of assistants to certificated 
masters. It struck him on reading the 
Report that the minds of the Commis- 
sioners had been rather influenced by 
the opinions which they had gathered 
from an examination of the Prussian 
system. The idea had got abroad that 
in Prussia, in consequence of the law 
which prevented any but certificated 
teachers from teaching either in public 
or in private schools, they obtained the 
most perfect machinery for teaching 
which the world had ever seen; and he 
had no doubt that that impression ex- 
isted in the minds of the gentlemen who 
drew up that Report, and that they 
would, if they could, enforce in this 
country a system very similar to that of 
Prussia. Now, it was worth while for 
the House to hear what the head master 
of Wellington College had written to him 
the other day as to what he had himself 
witnessed in Prussia under the operation 
of that system. It was a very short 
passage, and well deserved the attention 
of hon. Members. Dr. Benson said— 
“TI once saw a master pass his examination for 
a teaching certificate at Berlin. He had to 
attend at the principal and most advanced modern 
gymnasium and take a turn with the first class, 
The hour and the boys were sacrificed to him. 
He did it very badly indeed ; and I said that I 
thought so to the professor who presided. He 
said, ‘Oh, yes, of course he did it badly ; but we 
must give him a first-class certificate. Ho is a 
very distinguished man, and he will make a good 
teacher in time, no doubt.’ He said it would be 
absurd to refuse him admittance to his vocation ; 
that the system was necessarily formal, and would 
be better dispensed with.” 
That was the evidence furnished to him 
by the head master of Wellington Col- 
lege—which, he ventured to say was at 
this moment second to none in this 
country—as to the absolutely unsatis- 
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factory test which that system of exami- 
nation for teachers gave. Dr. Benson’s 
own account of how to choose a good 
head master was as follows. He said— 

“The best description of how a master should 
handle his form, and deal with little difficulties, 
which I ever heard, used to be given to me by one 
of the weakest masters lever knew. He would 
have been perfect on paper, or in ticketing a form, 
with examiners standing by, in whose presence 
the boys would be perfect in behaviour ; but leave 
him alone, and there would beariot. On the 
other hand, one of the best, clearest, most definite, 
most masters I knew was one of whom, 
even at the end of two terms, I was in despair.” 


Well, with evidence of that kind, which 
he had no doubt could be multiplied 
indefinitely, he thought it was unreason- 
able to attempt to force upon the great 
ublic schools a class of masters the 
only test of whose fitness was an ex- 
amination which they were to undergo 
at the hands of that Educational Council 
which could examine them only as to 
their knowledge, and could not possibly 
have any means of testing their ability 
for teaching. That, as everybody knew, 
could be ascertained only by experience. 
Dr. Benson said that any good tutor of 
a College would give a pretty correct 
idea of the fitness or unfitness of a 
teacher, that there was no other suffi- 
cient test than experience, and that, 
probably, a period of not less than two 
years would afford a satisfactory proof 
of whether a master was fit for his work 
or not. It was, therefore, to be hoped 
that this subject would be gone fully 
into in the Relect Commitee, and he 
ventured to think that this part of 
the measure would probably undergo 
revision. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he had 
no doubt that when the Bill went before 
the Select Committee it would receive, 
as it required, very careful consideration. 
The 61st clause provided that the ex- 
amination of the different schools should 
be paid for in proportion to the fees paid 
by the scholars. Under that provision 
they would have the school of Birming- 
ham, for example, paying nearly £500 
per annum towards the expenses of the 
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mingham school as a fair imen of 
one class of schools with which the Bill 
proposed to deal. It was not many 
years since that school was in a very de- 
eayed state. In 1828 it had only 115 
scholars, and the building was in a ruin- 
ous condition. Now, however, there 
were 1,767 children educated on that 
foundation, and the present building 
was well known as one of the most mag- 
nificent character, and which gained 
for its architect the opportunity of 
erecting the building in which they 
now sat. Having himself been educa- 
ted in that school he took a particu- 
lar interest in it. Its endowments were 
now large, owing to the increased value 
of the property. They were £10,000 
a year, and if the views of the pre- 
sent head master were realized they 
might soon be augmented to £20,000. 
And yet that institution had grown 
in usefulness without special legislation. 
He was a scholar in it a quarter of a 
century ago under the present Bishop 
of Manchester, then its head master; 
there were brought up there boys of 
every religious denomination, Christian 
or Jew, all being educated together, and 
without the slightest feeling of distinc- 
tion between boys of different positions 
in life. Some of the Birmingham boys 
of that period went to Cambridge and 


took the highest degrees there, some of 


those who did so being the sons of small 
shopkeepers or of men scarcely above 
the artisan class. The boys were edu- 
cated without any regard to their dif- 
ferent religions, and he never heard any 
objection on that ground, although he 
had been since informed that one or two 
Roman Catholics had objected to certain 
points of the religious teaching. Such, 
then, was the condition to which the 
school had been brought without special 
legislation of any kind. Now, what was 
rd 
to charitable trusts? The right hon. 
Gentleman had, in his opinion, somewhat 
underrated the powers conferred by the 
Charitable Trusts Act with respect to 
schemes for schools. The Charitable 


examination—a sum which would pay | Trusts Act of 1853, as amended by that 


for the education of between fifty and 
fifty-five children under the endowment 
at Birmingham. Why that amount 


of 1855, gave full powers for altering 
the governing bodies and amending the 
schemes, with the proviso that the new 


should go for the examination of a school | schemes should be laid upon the Table 


which was confessedly at the head al- 
most of all the Endowed Schools in Eng- 


| 


land he failed to see. He took the ~ 


of the House, and be afterwards incor- 
rated in a short Act of Parliament. 
Under the provisions of the Statutes he 
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had just referred to, a special Com- 
missioner, called an Inspector, might be 
sent down to report into the state of a 
school and its governing body, and then 
to arrange an amended scheme for its 
management. That scheme, having been 
laid on the table of the House, was, if 
no objection were brought forward, to 
be referred at once to a Select Committee 
—a body quite as able to deal with a 
matter of this sort as any three Com- 
missioners, however eminent, who might 
be selected by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Well, if a scheme could be passed in 
this manner, and if a fresh governing 
body could be thus called into existence, 
where was the necessity of putting the 
schools to the expense which they would 
have to incur if the present measure be- 
came law? Reverting to the high posi- 
tion of the school at Birmingham, he 
said that as the right hon. Gentleman 
had read a letter from the Rev. Charles 
Evans, the head master, he might, per- 
haps, ask permission to read one ad- 
dressed by the same reverend gentleman 
to himself, and dated the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, after the present measure had 
been brought forward. It was in the 
following terms :— 

“T do not at present see many objections to 
Mr. Forster’s Endowed Sehools Bill; if carried, 
everything will, of course, depend on the character 
of the Commissioners whom they may appoint. 
They ought to be men, at any rate, who will take 
an unprejudiced view of the recommendations of 
the late Schools Inquiry Commission, the adoption 
of whose recommendations as regards this school 
in particular would, I believe, be disastrous to the 
cause of education in Birmingham. The main 
features of the scheme recommended by that 
Commission for the whole country have long been 
anticipated here. We have, as you know, schoois 
of three grades—1. Elementary, 2. English, 3. 
Classical—a perfect system of affiliation, with un- 
restricted means of transfer from one school to 
the other, so that a ready opening is offered to 
merit wheresoever found. The elementary schools 
are open to the first applicant, who is invariably 
admitted in his turn as vacancies occur, while ad- 
mission to the New-street school is entirely com- 
petitive, the governors having been induced by me 
to abandon entirely the nomination system; and 
now Iam quite sure that if let alone, and with 
power to impose a fee on all beyond a certain 
number, say 500 here and 1,000 in the elementary 
schools, I could make this institution in a few 
years educate three-fourths of the children of Bir- 
mingham. The free admissions would soon grow 
into distinctions and school scholarships, stimu- 
lating and rewarding merit and industry through- 
out 500,000 people.” 


And now one word with regard to another 
part of this Bill, whereby it was sought 
to place all the power in the hands of 


Mr. Staveley Hill 
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three Commissioners. The right hon. 
Gentleman had urged, indeed, that ap- 
peals would be allowed, but what was 
the nature of those appeals? In the 
first place, an appeal lay from the de- 
cision of the Commissioners to the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. But 
surely schools would never take the 
trouble of appealing to them from the 
judgment of their own Commissioners ? 
It had been stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman that there was an appeal 
to the Privy Council. Passing by, 
however, as hardly worthy of consider. 
ation two cases in which appeals would 
lie—namely, when vested interests were 
interfered with, and when the scheme 
was not made in conformity with the 
Act—passing by those cases, he was un- 
able to find that any power was given of 
appealing to Her Majesty in Council. 
It was only given in cases specified by 
the Act, but no cases were specified. 
They might be well alarmed, therefore, 
when they saw that all the power was to 
be vested in three Commissioners, from 
whose decision there was practically no 
appeal. Those Commissioners might 
destroy the governing body of a school, 
overrule every statute under which the 
governing body acted, while the seheme 
put forward by the Commissioners would 
become the sole law for the manage- 
ment of the school. Yet, all the instruc- 
tions given by the Bill to the Commis- 
sioners were contained between Clauses 
20 and 24, one of which, as might be 
expected, abolished the Bishop. The 
only other point to which he would draw 
the attention of the House was the way 
in which charities other than Endowed 
Schools were dealt with under Clause 25. 
That clause empowered the Commis- 
sioners to deal with those institutions 
which were classed as ‘“ educational en- 
dowments.’’ Now, although many persons 
thought charities of this kind tended toen- 
courage pauperism, yet he must instance, 
with regard to the city of Coventry, many 
in that now suffering community would 
have been long ago in a state of starvation 
but for the old seniority funds which 
were doled out carefully to the deserving 
freemen. He alluded to this cireum- 
stance because there was no appeal in 
cases of charities under £100 a year, 
and the Commissioners having their eyes 
mainly directed to education would have 
every desire to get hold of all the money 
they could, and would consequently feel 
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inclined to say that these were the very 
funds they wanted to carry out the objects 
they had in view. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that his right hon. 
Friend and Colleague the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council had in his able speech 
replied to many of the objections which 
had been raised in the country since the 
introduction of the Bill, and if his right 
hon. Friend had heard the objections 
raised since he moved the second reading 
he would no doubt have been able to 
reply satisfactorily to them also. The 
strongest point which had been urged 
against the Bill up to the present time 
was that respecting the desirability of ex- 
cluding from its operation certain schools 
of undoubted character and excellence, 
such as Sherborne, Repton, Bedford, 
and Tonbridge. But if these exceptions 
were admitted, no doubt in a short time 
a large batch of other excellent schools 
would be recommended for similar treat- 
ment. He sincerely hoped the Select 
Committee would not agree to proposals 
of that kind, and, indeed, he thought it 
would be even better to include in the 
Bill the seven Public Schools which were 
now exempted from its operation. It 
would be impossible to provide for the 
proper gradation of schools unless all 


were at once under the view of the 
Commissioners, and the exclusion of 
any schools besides those included in 
the Act passed last year would fatally 


infringe the principle of the Bill. An 
objection had been raised with respect 
to the certificates of the masters, and 
it had been assumed that every mas- 
ter who presented himself must be exa- 
mined by the examiners appointed by 
the Educational Council; but the hon. 
Gentleman who had raised that objection 
could hardly have read the Bill, for it 
was provided by the 2nd section of the 
58th clause that not only were certificates 


of fitness to be granted for examination | 
_Commissioners. As to the operation of 


by those examiners, but in respect of any 
examination which the Council might 
deem sufficient for the purpose. If ne- 
ecessary, provision might be made in the 
Bill itself to meet the objection which 
had been made with respect to those who 
had passed the University with honours, 


especially if they happened to have taken | 


the higher honours. As to the Commis- 
sioners they were appointed for a limited 
time, the object of the Bill being that 
there should be a body who could at 
once apply themselves to the task of 
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giving effect to the recommendations of 
the Commission, and having done that 
it would be for Parliament to consider 
what would be the future steps to be 
taken with the view of dealing with 
the supervision over the schools. The 
present measure was not recommended 
to Parliament as a final Act. The work 
was only initiatory, and how it was to be 
continued hereafter it would be for the 
wisdom of the Legislature to determine. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) had found fault with part of the 
application of the funds. The Bill, he 
said, took away those doles which were 
frequently applied to the benefit of the 
poor in order to give them to the middle 
classes. Such, however was not the ob- 
ject of the measure. One of its immediate 
objects was that the poor should gain ad- 
vantages from those doles, though not 
precisely, perhaps, the advantages for 
which hisright hon. Friend (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) contended, and one of its great 
recommendations, in his opinion, would 
be found in the fact that, in the words 
of the Manchester school deed, it would 
afford the benefit of education to boys 
of the poorest and humblest class, who, 
notwithstanding their poverty, were ‘‘of 
pregnant wit.”” Again, it was urged 
that the Commissioners were not directly 
responsible to Parliament; but it should 
be borne in mind that those Commis- 
sioners themselves were but the creatures 
of the Privy Council, and that the Privy 
Council was responsible to Parliament. 
Indeed, that was one of the reasons why 
the Commissioners were not named in the 
Bill, as had been done on a previous oc- 
casion when unpaid Commissioners had 
been appointed. As matters stood in the 
present case, the whole responsibility of 
the conduct of the measure rested with 
the Government, and with them rested 
also the responsibility of naming the 


those Commissioners on endowments 
under £100 a year, that was a matter of de- 
tail. The Charity Commissioners now had 
the power of absolutely framing schemes 
wherever the amount of the endowment 
with which they had to deal did not ex- 
ceed £50 a year, and it remained to be 
seen whether that principle might not 
very well be extended to endowments of 
£100 a year. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Pembrokeshire (Mr. Scourfield) 
was opposed to having the cost of in- 
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spection cast upon the schools them- 
selves, and if his hon. Friend meant by 
inspection examination, no doubt he was 
right in saying that they would have to 
bear the cost. He should, however, re- 
mark that they would not have to pay 
the cost of the original inspection, and it 
was only fair they should defray the 
charge of an examination which was 
for their benefit. The hon. Gentleman 
who had spoken last (Mr. Staveley Hill) 
seemed to think there would be no 
great advantage in appointing Com- 
missioners under the Bill, and that the 
Charity Commissioners might carry out 
its provisions. The fact, however, was 
that the power of the Charity Commis- 
sioners to deal with endowments was 
very limited, while, in the next place, 
they would only be enabled to deal with 
the schools in reference to the schools 
themselves, and not with the question 
whether a school good in itself might be 
exactly the sort of school adapted to the 
wants of a district. There was no doubt 
that the powers proposed to be given to 
the Commissioners were arbitrary, and it 
was necessary that it should be so. But 
these Commissioners were, as he had 
said, but the creatures of the Govern- 
ment of the day, who would be respon- 
sible to Parliament for their proceedings, 
and that, he thought, would be sufficient 
to prevent any abuse of their powers. 
He did not rise to discuss the principle 
of the Bill, which had been admitted to 
be sound on all sides, and he would only 
add that he could state, on the authority 
of his right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, that 
the deputation of leading schoolmasters 
of the country, who would actually have 
to conduct the schools in question, had 
urged no objection against the principle 
of the measure. He should have been 
content to say nothing on this occasion, 
but he had wished to remove some of the 
misapprehensions which were current 
both in and out of the House. 

Mr. Atperman LAWRENCE thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council for the very lucid 
statement he had made, and for his am- 
ple admission that the Livery Companies 
of the City of London had no grounds 
for fearing that their large educational 
establishments, which they had con- 
ducted so successfully for centuries, were 
likely by this measure to be taken out of 
their control. As the right hon. Gentle- 
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man had decided to send the measure to 
a Select Committee, in accordance with 
the prayer of the Petitions that were 
presented that evening, he begged to 
thank the Government for agreeing to 
this. It was not his intention now to 
discuss the details of the Bill, which 
would be more properly considered by 
the Committee. He would merely say 
that he hoped the clause which swept 
into its net the various small and even 
large charities, of which time might have 
altered the use, would be carefully ex- 
amined. The lending powers, for ex- 
ample, of the City Companies, by which 
they might advance sums varying from 
£100 to £500 for seven years without 
interest to young men who could give 
good security, ought to be respected, for 
there were many persons now of high 
standing in the City who owed their 
present position to the benefit of those 
trusts. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he wished to 
suggest a slight alteration of the Bill. 
It was complained that certain schools 
had not been excluded from the provi- 
sions of the measure, but his complaint 
was that all the schools of Scotland had 
been so excluded. An hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite had referred to the 
Endowed School of Birmingham as a 
magnificent foundation, because it had 
an income of £12,000 a year, with 1,000 
scholars. Now, one of the Endowed 
Schools in the City of Edinburgh had an 
income of £16,000 a year, and educated 
3,300 out-pupils, besides those taught 
within its walls. There were other two 
Edinburgh foundations which had from 
£8,000 to £10,000 a year, and several 
others which had £2,000, £3,000, and 
£4,000 a year. On what principle these 
had been excluded from the Bill he could 
not understand. The fact was that these 
Scotch endowments required more to be 
looked after than those of England. The 
Charitable Trusts Act which had been 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite did not apply to Scotland; the 
Court of Chancery had not the power 
to alter any endowment in Scotland, and 
there was no court in Scotland which 
had that power. When Scotland contri- 
buted £9,000,000 out of the £72,000,000 
of Imperial revenue, it was only just 
that its interests should not be over- 
looked. He was aware that a Scotch Bill 
was talked of, but a great many Bills 
were talked of for Scotland which never 
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passed. He wanted to see the clause 
struck out which said that this Bill 
should not apply to Scotland, and he ex- 
ted that the greatest good would re- 
sult from the change. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen seemed well satisfied with what to 
others appeared a very low scale of edu- 
cational results. The hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) had referred 
to that town and county as if it were a 
perfect paradise educationally, but he 
(Mr. M‘Laren) happened to have in his 
hand a Return presented to Parliament 
for another purpose, which showed that 
Bedfordshire was amongst the worst edu- 
cated districts in England. Even if the 
people of Bedfordshire were well con- 
tented with their present state, that was 
no reason why the inhabitants of other 
districts should not desire to raise them up 
to their own level. He found that out 
of every 100 women married in Bed- 
fordshire forty-four could not sign 
their names, and out of every 100 
men thirty-four could not do so, whilst 
in Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
the northern and eastern parts of York- 
shire persons signing with marks were 
not one-half or one-third so nume- 
rous. He trusted, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council would not 
be misled by statements made about the 
flourishing condition of this or that 
school, although much lauded by per- 
sons, who really knew little about their 
results. He appealed to the educational 
statistics of the country, and thought it 
would be difficult to find schools in Bed- 
fordshire, or anywhere else, which would 
not be greatly benefited by being sub- 
jected to the operation of this Bill. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he heartily concurred with his right hon. 
Friend in hoping that this very import- 
ant measure would be treated upon its 
own merits, and would not be made a 
party measure. But, this being so, he 
hoped the Government would carefully 
consider that feature in the Bill which 
provided that the Commission should be 
identified with the Government of the 
day. Now, he could not help feeling 
that this was a mistake. Without 
pledging himsélf to the course he should 
take after hearing the matter thoroughly 
argued out, he believed that the hands 
of the Commission would be strengthened 
by naming the members of it in the Act, 
and by giving them something of a 
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more permanent position than they would 
otherwise enjoy. These gentlemen would 
have no easy task before them. It was 
all very well to talk of the principles 
upon which endowments should be dealt 
with, but when you come face to face 
with local interests and had to grapple 
with bodies of trustees and others, it 
would be found that the persons who 
had to deal with these interests had a 
difficult task before them, and should, 
therefore, be a really strong body. He 
did not object to their being strong; in 
his opinion they would not be strong 
enough owing to their connection with 
the Government of the day. This con- 
nection would be a weakness to the Com- 
mission and possibly also to the Govern- 
ment. He regretted that it had not been 
found possible to give effect to the idea 
that local bodies should be intrusted 
with some of the delicate functions which 
would have to be discharged in re-organ- 
izing these endowments. Local bodies, 
having local knowledge, would be en- 
abled to deal better with many of these 
questions than a central body; but if it 
was thought that a central and not a 
local authority should act, it ought to be 
appointed by Parliament, and would be 
all the stronger if it were independent 
of the Government of the day. He 
hoped that this subject would be fairly 
discussed in the Select Committee and 
that many of the objections to the de- 
tails of the Bill would there be obviated, 
so as to accomplish what he believed to 
be a most essential reform. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that, as a Mem- 
ber of the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
he felt grateful to the Government for 
embodying in a form so suitable for 
legislation the general scope of the pro- 
posals of that Commission. He was 
still of opinion that ultimately some 
local and provincial machinery would be 
desirable for the permanent working out 
of our secondary education, and that 
conclusion was supported by the example 
of some of the most cultivated countries 
on the Continent. It was gratifying to him 
to find that the religious objections which 
had been advanced by one hon. Gen- 
tleman had not been followed up by any 
other hon. Member, and he thought that 
the House might congratulate itself also 
that the Bill was not likely to be stopped 
by a combination of local influence. 
With regard to one point which had 
been mentioned during the debate, he 
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thought it might be shown in nearly 
every case that masters were consider- 
ably embarrassed by self-elected bodies 
of trustees, and that administration by 
irresponsible trustees was not the best 
arrangement which could be made for 
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Sm ROUNDELL PALMER: I wish, 
Sir, to state to the House the reasons 
why, in former years, I have not thought 
it any part of my duty to vote against 
the second reading of Bills of the same 
character with that now before the 


House, and why on this occasion it is not 

Mr. RATKES said, he had been really in my power to support the Amendment 
unable to discover anything that could of my right hon. and learned Friend 
be called a principle in this measure. | the Member for the University of Oxford 
Both sides of the House might claim a/ (Mr. Mowbray). I confess that, looking 
wish to pass some measure upon the sub- | back to the year 1854, I was one of those 
ject, and the Bill merely embodied the | who at that time strenuously resisted the 
feeling that there should be a reform | first proposal made to remove the ob- 
and re-organization of Endowed Schools. | stacles which then existed to the admis- 
The whole of the working of the Bill! sion of Dissenters to education in the 
was to be left to a Commission, consist-| University of Oxford. I did that, not 
ing of three persons not named, who| by any means from a feeling of hostility 
were to exercise greater functions than | to Dissenters — far from it, or from 
Parliament itself ever exercised in former any want of good-will to mix with them 





the government of a school. 


times ; who were responsible, it was true, 
to the Government of the day, but who 


were not to be directly responsible to | 


Parliament. He could not see how the 
system of the Educational Council and 
of the examiners could be carried out 
without superseding in a great degree 
the existing system of middle-class exa- 
minations established by Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 

And, on April 1, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Mr., Wituiam Epwarp Forster, Sir 
Joun Corertpee, Mr. Watrote, Mr. Actayp, Mr. 
Mowpsray, Mr. James Llowarp, Mr. Appertey, 
Mr. Buxtox, Sir Jonn Paxtyetoy, Mr, Metty, 
Sir Starrorp Nortucote, Mr. Watrer, Sir Jonn 
Hay, Mr. Parker, Mr. Grorce Grecory, Mr. 
Wiyterporuam, Mr. Joun ‘Tatpot, Mr. Jacos 
Brient, Mr. Beresrorp Hors, Mr. Diuwyrn, 
and Mr. Gotpyey :—Five to be the quorum, 


UNIVERSITY TESTS BILIL—[But 15.] 
(Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Bouverie, 
Mr. Grant Duff.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [10th March], ‘‘That the Bill be 
now read a second time;’’ and which 
Amendment was, to leave out the word 
‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘‘upon this day six 
months.” —( Mr. Mowbray.) 

Question again proposed, ‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.’ 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. Acland 


>| 


|in education; and perhaps I may be 
excused for repeating the words I then 
used on that subject. I said that I 
should regard it in the light of a posi- 
tive advantage to have intercourse with 
the Dissenters facilitated in every -way 
which did not interfere injuriously with 
the functions of the Church; and I op- 
posed that measure because I foresaw 
that so great a change in the system 
of the University would necessarily lead 
to a very great disturbance of those re- 
lations between the University and the 
Church which I felt to be useful to 
the Church and to the country. And I 
foresaw also—what experience has veri- 
fied—that the movement then made 
would not and could not be final; that you 
could not possibly stop at the point then 
indicated, but that if you admitted Dis- 
senters to education on a footing with 
other young men in the Universities, in 
the course of time it would be utterly im- 
possible not to extend to those so edu- 
cated equal advantages with others. I 
own I did participate in the fears then 
entertained, and which are still enter- 
| tained by hon. Friends of mine opposite 
_—that the effect of that change and its 
| consequences possibly, even probably, 
| might be the subversion of the influence 
| and authority of religion in the Uni- 
versity — and feeling then, as I feel 
;now, that the subversion of the in- 
| fluence and authority of religion in the 
| University would be a calamity too great 
| to be described, that it would destroy 
the most essential part of the value 
of University education, I was unwil- 
ling to be a party to what I thought the 
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first step which might possibly lead to 
such a result. Sir, if I was too much an 
alarmist at that time I hope I may be 
excused in the judgment of the House 
on account of the magnitude and im- 
mense importance of the interests which 
seemed to be involved. I do not retract 
or in the slightest degree recede from 
the principle on which I then stood— 
that, above all things, the influence and 
authority of religion in the education 
given at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge ought to be retained; 
and if I were in my mind persuaded 
that it -could not be maintained with- 
out rejecting this or any similar mea- 
sure, unwillingly ‘as I should oppose 
myself to that which, besides being 
apparently the desire of the House and 
the country, my own understanding 
compels me to regard as the inevitable 
corollary and sequel of what has been 
done, yet I would oppose it if I con- 
tinued to think it was impossible that 
the influence and authority of religion in 
the Universities could be maintained 
without resisting such measures. But I 


University 


confess I am no longer of that opinion. 
Now, let me ask the House to recollect 
the course which this question has taken 


since that time. Even at that time, in 
1854, who was it that was mainly instru- 
mental in carrying that first step which 
most of us then perceived to involve the 
consequences now resulting from it? It 
was the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley). The Govern- 
ment of that day were not willingly led 
to introduce that subject among the other 
reforms they were then engaged in pro- 
moting. They desired to leave it to 
the spontaneous action and judgment, 
if possible, of the University. The Mo- 
tion forthe introduction of Mr. Heywood’s 
clause into the Bill was opposed by the 
Government; but the noble Lord came 
forward and said—‘‘ Don’t let the House 
be alarmed ; don’t let the House trust 
to future proceedings by the University 
in a matter in which it sees its own 
way clearly.” The noble Lord saw his 
way clearly; he had no hesitation or 
doubt in the matter; he had no fear of 
the consequences; and I well remem- 
ber he added—“‘ Don’t be alarmed about 
the House of Lords; don’t be too ready 
to assume that you will meet with any 
difficulty in the House of Lords if the 
clause passes this House.”” And he had 
_ extremely good reasons for saying s0, 
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for the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford sat in that House, and had a lead- 
ing influence in it. Noone could better 
know the mind of the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford than the noble 
Lord; and he had, as far back as 1882, 
been among the most eager, at that 
time, to contend for the admission of 
Dissenters to the Universities. That 
credit belonged to the noble Lord; it 
was owing as much to him as to any 
man that the first step was taken at 
that time, and in that particular manner. 
What followed? The Oxford Act of 
1854 limited the abolition of tests to 
those previously exacted from undergra- 
duates on their matriculation, and from 
Bachelors of Arts upon their admission 
to that degree. Two years afterwards 
an Act was passed for Cambridge ; 
and then, as Cambridge had always 
been in advance of Oxford with re- 
gard to the admission of Dissenters as 
undergraduates, so now, in the new 
legislation, it was in advance again ; 
the Oxford legislation had limited the 
privilege conceded to the B.A. degree, 

ut the Cambridge carried it for- 
ward to the M.A. degree. What has 
followed since? How have those Acts 
worked? There has been, if report 
speaks true, a considerable unsettlement 
and disturbance of opinion in both Uni- 
versities; but I will not undertake to 
say whether this has been in any degree 
due to the operation of these measures. 
For my own part, I think it is due 
to other causes—causes which have 
operated throughout the Church and 
throughout the country. I think those 
who took an interest in the measure may, 
perhaps, rather see reason to regret that 
so few of our Nonconformist brethren 
have taken advantage of it, and I have 
not heard from any good authority that 
where they have done so any evil has 
resulted. But this has, at all events, 
followed as the consequence of what has 
been done, that both from within and 
without the Universities a powerful, 
constant, and increasing demand has 
arisen, for the further prosecution of 
those ulterior changes which were the 
logical sequence of the change then 
made; and from both Universities opi- 
nions have been expressed by a large 
number of men of position, character, and 
attainments, Heads of Houses, tutors of 
Colleges, and others, in such a manner as 
to make it manifestly impossible, in the 
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judgment of any man taking a practical | they will be found willing to do all that 
view of the subject, that this question | is possible to alleviate those apprehen- 


can remain in the position in which it 
now stands. And that opinion, coming 
from both Universities with a very 
great degree of force and power, has 
been re-echoed from without with a 
greater degree of force and power; 
the Nonconformist body, having al- 
ready got an established footing with- 
in them, is determined that that footing 
shall be extended, as far as the lo- 
gical principle involved in what has 
already been done may require. Now, 
that is the state of things with which 
we have to deal; and we must con- 
sider, not whether we can altogether re- 
sist this demand, but in what manner we 
ought to deal with it—whether we can 
deal with it for the common advantage of 
the Universities and the country; and 
whether, in fact, the principle of that de- 
mand does require, that there should be 
a surrender of the influence and au- 
thority of religious teaching within the 
University. No doubt, a great deal of 
alarm has been expressed with regard to 
the Bill of my hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir John Coleridge). Last year, we 
know, from both Universities, addresses, 
numerously signed by persons of high 
character and in every way entitled 
to the greatest respect, were presented 
to the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
—himself a man of whom no one can 
speak without the desire to give expres- 
sion to the feelings, universally enter- 
tained, of deep respect for his character, 
and sincere regret for the loss the nation 
has sustained by his decease. These 
addresses represented, in effect, that the 
Bill of the Solicitor General really aimed 
at the total destruction of the principle 
of religious education in the University 
—or that, at all events, that was its 
necessary, and not remote, tendency ; 
and the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
did appear, in some degree, by his 
answers to these addresses, to have 
participated in that alarm. Now, the 
first question is, whether there is rea- 
son to believe that those who bring 
forward a measure which creates alarm 
do intend those effects and consequences, 
which it is apprehended may possibly 
follow from it. If they do not intend 
them, then, at all events, it may be ex- 
pected, that if it can be pointed out to 
them that the measure as it stands may 
give some reasonable ground for alarm, 


Sir Roundell Palmer 





sions, and give proof of their sincerity 
by agreeing to such modifications, not 
affecting the substance of the measure, 
as may tend to show that its principle 
is not inconsistent with that which they 
declare their intention to maintain. Ac- 
cordingly, there came forward some of 
the most distinguished of those who, out 
of this House, have advocated this mea- 
sure, and they disavowed, with undoubted 
sincerity, the purpose and intention which, 
if not imputed to them, were supposed to 
be involved in the measure itself. I 
will mention two names, one that of a 
gentleman, whom I am proud to call my 
relative, and whom I regret not to seenow 
a Member of this House—Mr. Charles 
Roundell. He addressed a letter to 
the newspapers, in which he referred 
to the fact that the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury had thought it right to ex- 
press his belief that to entrust Univer- 
sity education to men who had no reli- 
gious creed would inevitably tend to sap 
the foundations of Christianity ; thereby 
seeming to imply that this would be 
one of the results of passing the Tests 
Bill. At this construction of the Bill he 
(Mr. Roundell) professed his astonish- 
ment; and he met it by saying that 
in every part of the Bill he found the 
most careful reservation and protec- 
tion, in the most explicit language, 
of the religious teaching of the Uni- 
versity? [‘Oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
may think that the provisions of the 
Bill are inadequate for that purpose. 
For my own part, I should like to see that 
purpose stamped upon the Bill in a much 
more unequivocal manner; and for that 
purpose I shall propose certain Amend- 
ments, which, without altering the prac- 
tical part of the Bill, will show that the 
sense of the Legislature is consistent 
with the declaration so made, that the 
purpose and intention with which it 
is brought forward is not to interfere 
with the principle of religious educa- 
tion in the University. Another name I 
will mention, that of a gentleman whose 
acquaintance I do not possess, but 
whom I have heard spoken of in the 
highest terms—Sir George Young. He 
also addressed to the newspapers certain 
letters, which he has since published in 
a pamphlet, and he also disclaimed 
any idea or intention of interfering with 
the principle of religious education and 
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instruction in the University. I feel 
bound to give credit to such men for 
sincerity ; and from those who agree with 
them I feel I am entitled to expect con- 
currence in any reasonable proposition to 
stamp the evidence of their purpose and 
intention upon the face of this Bill. If 
I could, for a moment, be persuaded that 
it was the purpose and intention of a 
majority of this House to subvert the 
authority and influence of religion in 
the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge ; 
or if I thought the tendency of this 
Bill must necessarily be to impair its effi- 
ciency, I would not only not vote for 
the Amendment, but no majority what- 
ever would persuade me to yield assent 
to such principles. I look upon it as a 
matter of the utmost importance that 
education should, as far as possible, be 
everywhere associated with religion, and 
above all, in those ancient places of 
learning in which education has always 
been associated with religion—where 
education has been stamped with a re- 
ligious character from the earliest in- 
fancy of these institutions—which have 
always been the nurseries and semi- 
naries of the clergy of our Church ; 
and I think it would be an act of 
infatuation if this Legislature should 
ever desire to secularize those institu- 
tions and to deprive them of that which, 
in the eyes of all who place religion 
above all other kinds of knowledge, 
must be their greatest excellence. I be- 
lieve that in saying this I do not express 
only the sentiments of the Church of 
England. Notwithstanding the unhappy 
differences which prevail on matters of 
doctrine, I believe that these sentiments 
are not peculiar to the Church of Eng- 
land, but are shared in common with 
them by the members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and by the members 
of all Nonconformist bodies; all of which, 
differing as they do as to particular tenets, 
are as sincere and earnest in their re- 
ligious belief as we are, and who, as 


little as ourselves, desire that their | 
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Church, which is now the Established 
Church—and which will at all times be 
the Church of a very great proportion of 
the — of this country—should find 
in the University such a system of educa- 
tion as may fit them for the discharge of 
their spiritual duties. What greater 
calamity could happen than that where 
you have an Established Church your 
clergy should not have a liberal edu- 
cation, and should not mix with the 
laity; but if you secularize the edu- 
cation of the Universities, and allow 
Christian influences no longer to speak 
with authority from places so long de- 
voted to such instruction, how long 
would it be possible to keep the Uni- 
versities as places for the education of 
the clergy? But this is taking too nar- 
row a view of the question. This is a 
matter not affecting the clergy alone, 
but the laity. It affects all the people ; 
for ninety-nine out of every hundred it 
may be taken are religious people, and 
desire that their children should receive 
a religious education; and anything that 
would un-Christianize any of our great 
seats of learning would be a deplor- 
able national calamity, and not more 
opposed to the general feeling of Church- 
men than to the sense of the Noncon- 
ublic. How 


formist portion of the 
did the Legislature describe the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1854? As ‘“‘a place 


of religion and learning.” So also 
in the case of the University of Cam- 
bridge. So also with respect to the Scot- 
tish Universities. Uniformly the Legis- 
lature has stamped upon its Acts a re- 
cognition of that character—that the 
Universities are places of religion as well 
as learning. I do not cease to remember 
the prayer which is offered up in the 
University of Oxford— 

“That in this and in all other places more im- 
mediately dedicated to God’s honour and service, 


true religion and useful learning may for ever 
flourish and abound.” 


If I thought that this or any other 


children should be sent for their edu-| measure would subvert that purpose, I 
cation to any place, the moral at- could not support it ; but when I look 
mosphere of which might be hostile | to the BillI do not think it is at all a 


to religious belief. 


As long as we| necessary consequence that it should do 


have an Established Church—which I | 80. The right hon. Member for the Uni- 
hope may be for ever—and even if, | versityof Oxford (Mr. Mowbray), on Wed- 


contrary to our hope and expectation, nesday quoted a portion of the speech of 
we should ever cease to have one, it the present First Minister of the Crown 


will still be of the very highest value | which he uttered in 1854, as if he (Mr. 


and importance that the clergy of the | Mowbray), had some reason to suppose 
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that he would not now adhere to the sen-- 
timents to which he then gave utterance. 
I have no doubt he does adhere to them, 
and so far as I have had communication 
with him I should believe he adhered to 
every word. I will read the passage, 
but I will read the whole of it, which 
the right hon. Gentleman did not do. 
This is what my right hon. Friend said— 

**T hold the relative position of the Church and 

of the University of Oxford to be this—that while 
the Church is in the position of a national Esta- 
blishment, so long as the people of this country 
insist on a connection being maintained between 
religion and education, so long the Church is en- 
titled to expect that the interests of the University, 
that the discipline of the University, that the go- 
vernment of the University shall be moulded in 
conformity with the principles of religion, and 
with the principles of religion in that specific form 
in which they are held and taught by th. Church 
of England.” 
And then, after expressing his disin- 
clination to draw any line which could 
be avoided between admission to the 
University and admission to such en- 
dowments of the University as did not 
carry with them the power of govern- 
ment, he declared— 

“That supposing due regard should be taken 
for the security of the religious teaching and dis- 
cipline of the Church in the University of Oxford, 
then he considered there would be great advan- 
tage—advantage to Dissenters, advantage to the 
Church, advantage to the nation, if provision were 
—and he thought it could be—made for the admis- 
sion of Dissenters to to the profits and advantages 
of education at the University of Oxford.” 


I have never heard anything fall from 
my right hon. Friend which would lead 
me to think he had changed those opi- 
nions. I have no doubt he still thinks it 
right that there should be due security 
for Christian and religious teaching in 
the University, and that he thinks this 
may be afforded at the same time that 
Dissenters may be admitted to the full 
benefits of the University. Let us see 
now whether there is anything in the 
provisions of this Bill necessarily incon- 
sistent with that principle. I will take 
the indictment against this Bill which 
was laid before the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. I avow that I have a great 
respect for those whose opinions are 
stated in that document, though they 
thus state what they believe would be 
the effect of this Bill— 

“« At the present moment there is a Bill before 
the House of Commons which, if it should become 
law, would eompletely destroy the existing con- 
nection of the University and Colleges with the 
Church. The effect of this measure would be (1) to 
transfer the supreme government of the University 
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in Convocation to a body, the individual members 
of which will not as such be under any legal obli- 
gation to profess any Christian doctrine what- 
soever ; and (2) to throw open the Fellowships to 
| all persons without regard to religious faith. We 
| cannot contemplate these results without dismay ; 
|for as the tutors are selected from among the 
| Fellows of Colleges, we are convinced that the ad- 
mission to Fellowships of persons not necessarily 
| Christians will imperil the continuance of religious 
education in Oxford, and tend to the establishment 
of a purely secular system. This, we are per- 
suaded, would be repugnant to the deep conviec- 
tions of the mass of the English people, whether 
Churechmen or Nonconformists. It is our firm 
belief that the only method of securing definite 
Christian education on truly liberal and compre- 
hensive principles is to maintain the connection 
of the University and the Colleges with the Na- 
tional Church.” 


Now, let us consider, in the first place, 
what is the real substance and mean- 
ing of the statement, that the effect of 
this measure would be to transfer the 
supreme government of the University 
in Convocation to a body, the individual! 
members of which will not, as such, 
be under any legal obligation to pro- 
fess any Christian doctrine whatsoever. 
What is the real meaning of that ? That 
you will not enforce atest on them. That 
is what it means. It does not mean that 
you will have in Convocation such a num- 
ber of persons not believing in Christian- 
ity as will be likely to exercise a mate- 
rial influence on the government of the 
University. If it does mean that, I am 
entirely unable to see any ground for 
such an opinion. As long as Christianity 
is the general belief of the nation, it may 
surely be expected to have its adequate re- 
presentation in the University even with- 
out tests. It must be remembered that 
at present, if there be in the Univer- 
sity so large a number of unbelievers 
as would subvert and un-Christianize its 
character, there is no security in tests 
against that. There is no security against 
persons becoming unbelievers. You may 
at the time a person takes the degree of 
Master of Arts impose a certain test; 
but you do not re-administer that test as 
often as he goes into Convocation. If 
persons are unbelievers, and set at nought 
the whole spirit of the institution to which 
they belong—if they care nothing for 
moral character—such persons would pro- 
bably be willing to take the test. At all 
events, if they took it formerly on an oc- 
casion when it was necessary for them to 
do so, that would give you no security that 
they would not afterwards depart from 
the obligation which the test implies. 
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There is, then, no substantial security 
afforded by the test that the members of 
Convocation must really be persons who 
will uphold Christian doctrine. If the 
general Christian character of the place 
can be maintained, that is your security. 
The test would be nothing without it. I 
come now to deal with the Bill as it af- 
fects the teaching of the University. It! 
affects the University in two ways. It 
provides first that no test shall be ap- 

lied as a condition of a lay degree. 
T have dealt with that; but next it says 
in the 4th clause— 

“From and after the passing of this Act no 
person shall be required, as a qualification for or 
as a condition of holding any public professor- 
ship or other academical office or place of emolu- 
ment which is or may be tenable by a layman, or 
as a condition of teaching, within the said Uni- 
versities or either of them, to subscribe any article 
or formulary of faith, or to make any declaration, 
or take any oath respecting his religious belief or 
profession, or to conform to arty religious observ- 
ance, anything in any Act of Parliament, instru- 
ment of foundation or endowment, or statute, of 
the said Universities or either of them to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 


Now, I ask the House in examining the 
question what the effect of that clause 
would be, to remember that there is no- 
thing in this Bill repealing or purport- 
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ing to repeal any of the statutes of the 


University. And it is important the 
House should know what the effect of 
those statutes is. As to the University 
Professors—of whom there are thirty-six 
—six being Professors of Divinity, or ex 
oficio Canons of Christ Church—the Uni- 
versity statutes forbid any Professor or 
Lecturer to teach, directly or indirectly, or 
dogmatically to assert, anything which is 
in any way opposed to the Catholic faith, 
or good morals; and enjoin them all— 
and in an especial manner all Professors 
or Lecturers in philosophy—to use all a 
portunities of recommending sound reli- 
gion to their pupils and discouraging all 
anti-Christian opinions. The Vice Chan- 
cellor has a general power of punishing 
all offenders against the statutes of the 
University. Many of the Professors are 
removable by academical authority for 
any breach of duty; and others by 
authorities external to the University. | 
Therefore I think it is clear that, as to 
Professors and Lecturers, without breach 
of the statutes of the University, which 
this Bill will leave unaltered, they could 
not teach anything against the religion 
of Christianity, or against the doctrine of 
the Church of England. I now come to 

{ 
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the Colleges. The address went on to 
suggest that the Bill would ‘‘ throw open 
the Fellowships to all persons without 
regard to religious faith.’ It proceeded 
thus— 

“We cannot contemplate these results without 
dismay ; for as the tutors are selected from among 
the Fellows of Colleges, we are convinced that ad- 
missions to Fellowships of persons not necessarily 
Churchmen will imperil the continuance of reli- 
gious education in Oxford, and tend to the estab- 
lishment of a purely secular system.” 

But let us see whether by the Bill this is 
so. By the Bill the Colleges are entirely 
saved from all interference with their 
present constitution. All the Bill does 
is to remove tests imposed by Act of Par- 
liament, which are external and forei 

to the constitution and statutes of the 
Colleges. That is a different thing from 
what is represented in the address; be- 


cause the statutes of the Colleges and of 


the University contain the clearest and 
strongest provisions against any conse- 
quences of such a character as those ap- 
prehended in the address. I have not 
examined the statutes of the Colleges 
of Cambridge; but in all the statutes 
made for the Colleges of Oxford by the 
Commissioners under the Act of 1854, 
or by the Colleges themselves, it is 
provided, that those persons are to be 
chosen to Headships and Fellowships who 
are most fit to hold those offices in the 
College, as a place of religion, learning, 
and education. It would be impossible 
for men, not wilfully disregarding the 
moral obligation imposed upon them by 
those statutes to elect persons known 
to hold irreligious opinions. Daily ser- 
vice in the College chapels, with regula- 
tions for the attendance of the members 
of the College generally, are provided 
for; a certain proportion of the Fellows 
are required to be in Holy Orders; and 
contumacious non-conformity to the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England is, in 
twelve Colleges, made a ground of depri- 
vation; while in the other seven there are 
equivalent, or still stronger provisions, 
requiring adherence not only to the Li- 
turgy, but to the doctrine of the Church. 
As to the College tutors, the statutes of 
the University require all scholars in 
Colleges to have tutors till they graduate ; 
and they forbid any one to be a tutor who 
is not—among other things—religione 
secundum doctrinam et ritum Ecclesia An- 
glicane sincerus. Nor is the judgment 
on this question left solely on the Col- 
lege authorities; the Vice Chancellor is 
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to decide upon it, in case of any con-| a certain subscription test which on cer- 
troversy ; and the Vice Chancellor may} tain formal occasions is now required to 
stop the exercise of his office by any| be administered. Now, what is the test ? 
tutor who is proved before him not to| I believe it is only a subscription to the 
have this qualification. All tutors are | Thirty-nine Articles. 
also enjoined to be diligent in in-| Mr. BOUVERIE: It is a declaration 
structing all their pupils—Dissenters ex- | of conformity with the Church of Eng- 
cepted—in the doctrine and discipline of | land. 
the Church of England, under pain of}; Str ROUNDELL PALMER: In the 
censure and punishment by the Vice| Colleges it may be so; but surely, if 
Chancellor. There are similar provisions; you are to look to laws and not to 
as to the Halls. The House will see, | spirit in such matters, the laws I 
therefore, that this Bill is a measure, | have referred to, the constitution, the 
removing certain external Parliamentary | statutes of the Colleges and Univer- 
enactments, but not taking away the| sities, with the powers of government 
existing securities contained in the sta-| which enable the authorities of the 
tutes of the University and of the Col-| Colleges and of the Universities to en- 
leges for the maintenance of religion | force those laws, are infinitely better 
within those institutions. I cannot be | and more safe to trust to than the effect 
interpreting the Bill wrongly in sup-' of some past test taken at some past 
posing that it is not intended to inter-| time, and which, when once taken, is a 
fere with these things. My hon. and/| net from which afterwards there is full 
learned Friend the Solicitor General last | opportunity to escape. There is no pos- 
year interpreted it as I interpret it now. | sibilityof escape from the permanent laws 
He then referred to these statutes in the , of the Colleges and Universities; and, 
following terms :— although it may be, that, in the exercise 
“ All, then, that we ask to be done with the | of, perhaps, a very sound discretion, 
Colleges is that the State should remove restrice-| there is no disposition on the part 
tions on their freedom of action which the State | of the authorities of the Colleges and 
itself imposed; all things else regarding them  {Jniversities to enforce these laws in 


will remain as they are now. ‘ Their statutes, ol ° pg ig 
an inquisitorial way, or to press them 


and new, will remain unaltered,’”—[3 Hansard, | f 
exeii, 212.] to an extreme and tyrannical extent, 


And then he went on, in rather stronger | they bear a moral witness to the cha- 


language than I should have ventured | racter of the institutions, and tend to the 
to use, to say that— moral regulation of the conduct of those 


“ Every single Fellow is bound by statute and by | who come into them, and they morally 
oath to elect the man whom he believes, after exami- condemn any members of the Colleges 
nation, to be most fit to be elected a Fellow of the and Universities who are notoriously un- 
College, as a place of religion and learning ; you | faithful to those obligations. No doubt, 


must have a majority of the Fellows scoundrels, |}, 4 .. s “FE ‘ 
or else men who have become infidels since their | last peed something was said—I hop nde 


own election, before this measure could even aid in | 18 not true—ther © are some things of 
the election of any but a man at least honestly | which it is bliss to be ignorant, and in 
believed by the electors to be a moral and reli- | this case I partake of that bliss, for I 
gious person.” —{ Ibid., 217.] /am entirely without personal knowledge 
That is stronger language than I should | that such is the fact—but allusion was 
have ventured to use in this House, but made in the debates of last year to some 
nothing could more emphatically prove | persons in the Universities who enjoy 
what is the avowed intention and pur-| the benefits of some of the Fellowships, 
pose of the hon. and learned Solicitor / who were supposed to hold the opinions 
General in bringing in the Bill. Hedoes| of M. Comte, or to deny the immor- 
not in any way propose to interfere with | tality of the soul. I am desirous to dis- 
the character of the Colleges or the Uni- | believe that such is the fact, more espe- 
versities as places of religion, or by this , cially as I have no evidence in support 
Bill to authorize anything to be done in- | of it. But, assuming it to be true, of 
consistent with their present statutes. As what possible use can your test be when 
T understand the Bill, it leads to nothing | it does not exclude persons holding 
but the abolition of a certain Parlia- | those opinions from Fellowships? The 
mentary subscription test—it leaves the | true defences against such opinions are 
statutes of the Colleges and of the Uni- | —first, the moral sense of the community; 
versities unimpaired, while it takes away ; and next, the permanent laws of the com- 


Sir Roundell Palmer | 
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munity. If these are insufficient for the 
safety of the Colleges and Universities, 
what additional protection can you hope 
to obtain from the dead test which you 
made a man take some years ago when he 
became a Master of Arts, or upon some 
other formal occasion? It cannot be re- 
lied upon as a moral obligation, because 
nothing can surpass the moral obligation 
of the permanent regulations of the Col- 
leges and Universities which form the 
basis of the agreement which a man has 
entered into with the society of which he 
is a member, and which is to the effect 
that he will observe their laws and will 
conform to their spirit. Therefore, I 
say, you may safely throw aside these 
tests as being of no value, for they leave 
behind them all that which is of value— 
namely, the spirit of the society, the 
positive laws of the Colleges and Uni- 
versities, and the sanction which accom- 
panies those laws. It is to these we 
must look. Now, it is very remarkable 
to observe in what manner some excel- 
lent persons regard this subject, who 
feel, as I myself do, that*the Univer- 
sities, if they ceased to be places of re- 
ligious teaching, would be as salt that 
had lost its savour. They are unwilling 
to place confidence in anyone who will 
not give them the assurance that the 
religious character of the Universities is 
to be preserved. And yet, some of the 
most eminent and excellent of the lead- 
ing men of the University of Oxford, of 
this way of thinking, have proposed to 
abandon some of the Colleges to all sorts 
of religious denominations—some, even, 
holding tenets very remote from those of 
the Church of England—if they may only 
permitted to keep others for the Church 
of England. But I want to keep them 
all for the Church of England, in the 
sense in which that Church has a legiti- 
mate right to and interest inthem. I 
want the prevailing influence to re- 
main, but to be reconciled with the 
liberal admission of Dissenters. When 
I am told that the eminent persons to 
whom I have alluded are willing to give 
up certain Colleges to those whom they 
regard as their irreconcilable oppo- 
nents, I am reminded of the following 
lines in Cowper’s Needless Alarm :— 
“Friends! we have lived too long. I never 
heard 
Sounds such as these, so worthy to be 
feared. 


wisest and most fit 


I hold it, therefore, 
That, life to saye, we leap into the pit.” 


{Marcu 15, 1869} 
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I think that the moral, also, is not inap- 
plicable to their case— 

“ Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 
Now, I may take the liberty of stating 
to the House my own view of what may 
and should be done upon this subject. 
I am bound to state that I think the 
apprehensions of which I have spoken 
ought not to be met without great 
respect and sympathy, at least by those 
who so hema sympathize—as I do 
for one—with the principles entertained 
by those to whom have referred; and 
I think that when we look at the Bill it 
is deficient in the full expression upon 
the face of it of the intention which, I 
am sure, its authors do entertain, to pre- 
serve intact the general authority and 
influence of religious teaching in the 
Universities. I shall, therefore, with 
the permission of the House, endeavour 
to explain the Amendments of the Bill 
which I should propose to effect. In 
the first place I think it would be just 
as well to introduce into the Preamble 
of the Bill language which will make 
clear on the face of it our intention to 
adhere to that view of the Universities 
which was expressed in the former Act. 
Therefore, I propose to amend the 
Preamble in the following manner :— 

“In line 2, after ‘Cambridge,’ add, ‘as places 
of religion and learning.’ Line 4, after ‘divers,’ 
add ‘unnecessary.’ Line 8, after ‘ removed,’ add 
‘under proper safeguards for the maintenance of 
religious instruction, worship, and discipline in the 
| said Universities and the Colleges within the same.’” 
In Clause 3, lines 22, 23, I propose to 
omit the words “or any of the Colleges 
or Halls thereof respectively.” I also 
propose to insert two further clauses, 
one of which is as follows:— 

“Nothing in this Act shall be deemed or con- 
strued to interfere with or alter, any further or 
otherwise than is hereby expressly enacted, the 
system of religious instruction, worship, and dis- 
cipline which now is, or hereafter may be, lawfully 
established in the said Universities respectively, 
or in any of the Colleges within the same, or the 
statutes and ordinances of the said Universities 
and Colleges respectively relating thereto, or the 
power of any persons exercising authority in the 
said Universities and Colleges respectively to 
maintain and uphold such system of instruction, 
worship, and discipline, according to such statutes 
and ordinances,” 

The other clause which I intend to propose 
is one which I think the House will accept 
when they are told that it is merely a 
simplification and abridgment of one 
already in force with regard to the lay 
| Professorships in the Scotch Universities. 
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In 1853 the old test, required from lay 
Professors in the Scotch Universities, was 
abolished by Act of Parliament, and in- 
stead of it, the lay Professors in them 
were called upon to make a declaration 
to this effect— 


University 


“Every person hereafter to be eleeted, pre- 
sented, or provided to any such office [of Profes- 
sor, Regent, Master, or other office in any of the 
Universities or Colleges in Scotland, such office 
not being that of a Principal or Chair of Theology] 
shall make and subscribe, in presence of the Se- 
natus Academicus of such University or College, 
the declaration following :-—‘ I, A. B., do solemnly 
and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare that, as Professor of ,and 
in the discharge of the said office, I will never 
endeavour, directly or indirectly, to teach or in- 
culeate any opinions opposed to the Divine au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, or to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, as ratified by law in 
the year 1690, and that I will not exercise the 
functions of the said office to the prejudice or sub- 
version of the Church of Scotland as by law esta- 
blished, or the doctrines and privileges thereof.’ ” 


I think it unnecessary to introduce the 
provision as to the subversion of the 
Church, for I do not see what power 
to subvert the Established Church can 
be possessed, through their connection 
with the University, by the persons from 
whom the declaration will be required. 
But I do conceive that the general prin- 
ciple of the declaration is one which may 
properly be followed, and that the House 
will think it only reasonable that what 
is required from lay Professors in the 
Scotch Universities should be equally 
required in Oxford and in Cambridge, 
more particularly as they will, in effect, 
only promise to obey the statutes of the 
University. Upon this subject, there- 
fore, I propose to introduce the follow- 
ing clause into the Bill :— 

“Every person hereafter to be elected or ap- 
pointed to any Professorship in the said Univer- 
sities, or either of them, or to the office of Tutor or 
Lecturer in any College within the same, shall, be- 
fore he shall be capable of entering upon or dis- 
charging the duties of his office, or of receiving 
any emoluments thereof, make and subscribe be- 


fore the Vice Chancellor of the University, or be- | 


fore the head or chief governor of the College 
for the time being (as the case may be), the de- 
claration following :—‘I, A. B., do solemnly and 
sincerely declare that as Professor of 
Lecturer in , or Tutor of 


teach or inculcate any opinion opposed to the 
me 


Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures : 


So far the declaration I propose is in the 
very words of the Scotch declaration ; it 
then goes on to add— 

Sir Roundell Palmer 
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[or | 
, as the case | 
may be] and in the discharge of the said office, I | 
will never endeavour, directly or indirectly, to | 
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| “Or to the doctrine or discipline of the Church 
| of England as by law established,” 


| being an abbreviated form, but in sub- 
| stance the same. I cannot hel ~~ 
‘that if the House agree to take what 
_have just read, with the other Amend- 
{ments which I have ventured to suggest, 
| they will, while leaving the main objects 
of the Bill absolutely untouched, suffi- 
ciently prove that it is not the intention 
of Parliament to subvert the religious 
system and discipline of the Church of 
| England in the Universities; but that itis 
the intention of Parliament to reconcile 
it with liberality in the administration 
_of that system. I do not propose any- 
thing, which could operate as an exclu- 
sive test, unless it could be seriouly sup- 
posed that the Professor intended to vio- 
| late the statutes of the University, and 
to abuse the opportunities of his office 
in a way which no man in this House 
would attempt to justify. I do not pro- 
pose to call upon him for any declara- 
tion of personal opinion or belief. I 
only ask for precisely the same security 
which already is required in the case of 
the Established Church of Scotland. I 
confess I can hardly see how such a pro- 
position can be reasonably objected to. 
The House will perhaps permit me to 
conclude by expressing my adoption— 
with the exception of a single expression, 
which I think ambiguous, and which 
might therefore be misunderstood — of 
a passage in a book, which was quoted 
or referred to by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford on 
Wednesday last. The passage is one 
proceeding from a venerable man, whose 
authority [am sure willbe none the lessin 
this House, and none the less with my hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor Gene- 
ral, because the author, having served 
his country eminently for many years in 
high judicial position, and having ac- 
| quired with all who know him a reputa- 
tion for wisdom and personal virtue of 
the highest degree, has also conferred 
upon the country the benefit of giving 
to it such a successor to his name an 
reputation as my hon. and learned 
Friend. The advice which that excellent 
man, full of years and full of wisdom, 
has given as the result of his mature 
| consideration—a result not arrived at 
| without difficulty or without reluctance 
|—is this. I have already said I shall 
omit a few words, and hereafter I shali 
| give my reason for omitting them. He 
\ 
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is addressing himself to those interested 


in the Universities, and wishing to 
maintain in them the system of religious 
education and instruction— 

“Recognize an inevitable necessity, not the 
less inevitable because you may struggle against 
it with partial success once and again; make a 
virtue of the necessity ; seek to guard your con- 
cession with all such conditions as may, in your 
opinion, make it most salutary for the future” — 
and that shall be my apology for seek- 
ing what I propose to do by my Amend- 
ments now— 

“ but remembering that England is no longer what 
she was when our Colleges were founded ; that her 
pulation is not more increased in numbersthan in 
wealth, and in at least a certain and improvable 
kind of education and refinement, in refined as- 
pirations, to be guided rather than checked ; and 
that the desire for academical training it is almost 
unnatural for the Universities to oppose ; that, con- 
sequently, those who now besiege your citadel have, 
at the very least, a plausible ground of right ; that 
their claim, if it be indeed rightful, should and can 
only be satisfied by full and frank concession— 
concession worthy of yourselves; that it is far 
better that those who press on you should enter 
by the gates than through a breach ; and that it 
is far more Christianlike, and therefore far more 
politic, to admit them as brothers than as con- 
querors.”” 
The only words which I omitted were 
words which I observe were repeated by 
my hon. and learned Friend in his speech 
—“TIt is a case in which you give 
nothing if you give less than all.” 
These are the words which I say might 
be misunderstood ; they might be taken 
to mean that the man who desired to 
keep his own share of the common good 
gave nothing if he did not give up 
his own share of everything that made 
it valuable to him. I do not think that 
was the sense in which the excellent 
man whose words I have quoted used 
these words; that is not the sense in 
which I would myself accept them ; but, 
with that sole qualification, I am able 
myself, and I should be glad, if I were 
able, to persuade others, to act unre- 
servedly in the spirit of this advice. 

Mr. G. O. MORGAN said, he had 
listened with the deepest attention to 
every word which had fallen from so dis- 
tinguished an authority as the hon. and 
learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer). And if he ventured 
in any way to criticize so masterly a 
speech, it was because he believed the 
supporters of the measure were entitled 
to base their defence of it upon much 
broader grounds. The compromise which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman wished 


{Manon 15, 1869} 
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to effect and the modifications which he 
desired to introduce into the Bill were 
such as he (Mr. Morgan) should view 
with regret. They amounted practically 
to the substitution of one test for another, 
and he believed that all these tests, re- 
strictions, and disabilities were either 
essentially useless or essentially mis- 
chievous. They either excluded nobody, 
in which case they were not worth the 
paper they were written on, or they 
tended to narrow the area of selection 
and to diminish the number of candidates 
for Fellowships and tutors, and by di- 
minishing the competition they neces- 
sarily tended to lower the standard of 
merit among the candidates. The prin- 
ciple involved in this Bill was one of the 
most important as well as one of the 
most clearly and strongly defined that 
ever was presented to the House; for 
he took it to be nothing more or less 
than—were they to go on restricting 
these great Universities, with their mag- 
nificent endowments, their unrivalled 
educational machinery, and their world- 
wide prestige, to the position of mere 
nurseries for the training of clergymen 
of the Church of England, or were they 
to regard them as national institutions 
administering public trusts for public 
purposes? If the narrower view, which 
regarded these Universities merely as 
theological Colleges were adopted, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Mowbray) undoubtedly had made out 
a fair case against the Bill. But could 
any unprejudiced man logically de- 
fend a system which excluded from all 
participation in the government of the 
Universities, and from all power of com- 
peting for any of the prizes or privileges 
that were worth competing for, one-half, 
and that not the least intelligent half of 
the population of the State. The argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site was the old argument against secu- 
larization of Church property, which fell 
so flat on the country last year. Accord- 
ing to his view, the property of the 
Colleges was impressed with certain 
trusts and must continue subject to them, 
and the State had no more right to wrest 
this property from the Church of Eng- 
land than to interfere with any man’s pri- 
vate estate. A more fallacious argument 
never was addressed to the House. If 
the right of the State were excluded, 
and regard were had entirely to the in- 
tentions of the founders, the Church that 
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would be entitled to this monopoly of| tal grievance, but it convulsed the coun- 


endowments in the country would not be 
the Church of England but the Church 
of Rome. [ Cries of “Oh!” and “ No!’] 
The right hon. Gentleman had only put 
his finger on one single College out of 
the nineteen at Oxford to which that 
ae my = would not apply. [‘‘ Cam- 

ridge?’ ] Well, there were only three 
out of seventeen. The pious founders 
enjoined upon the holders of the Fellow- 
ships the duty of singing mass for the 
repose of their souls, and also enjoined 
strict rules of celibacy. By way of carry- 
ing out their intentions Roman Catholics 
now-a-days were shut out from the be- 
nefits of the Colleges, which were at the 
same time freely open to persons pro- 
fessing the opinions of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Whalley). The able 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) that 
endowments were left to the Church of 
Rome as the national Church and passed 
to the Church of England when it be- 
came the national Church, was altogether 
inconsistent with the argument of his 


Colleague, that those endowments were 
private property and inalienable as such. 
The steps taken, in 1854, of throwing open 
Scholarships and Exhibitions in Oxford 
and Cambridge to Dissenters were either 


too little or too much. He would ask, 
was it really meant by this system of 
checks to keep the wolf out of the fold ? 
But nothing could be more mischievous 
than a system of checks which were no 
checks at all. Now, he would like very 
much to know how many men trembling 
on the brink of Popery had subscribed 
to those tests ; how many free-thinkers, 
how many men to whom religion was a 
mere sham and aname? Why, he him- 
self knew an old Fellow of a College 
who used to boast that he would like to 
see the oath he would not take in order 
to keep his Fellowship. They admitted 
such men and excluded conscientious 
Dissenters. It was the old story— 

“ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.” 
Then it was said the Dissenters had got 
Colleges of their own, and this was only 
a sentimental grievance. He was not so 
much afraid now of this taunt of a sen- 
timental grievance as he would have 
been twelve months ago. The Irish 
Church was then said to he a sentimen- 


Mr. G. 0. Morgan 


| try and it upset the Government. 





But 
this he would say, that if there was 
one question more than another upon 
which the Dissenters of this country had 
thoroughly made up their minds, it was 
this question of opening the Univer- 
sities. The practical view taken by the 
constituencies of Wales and Scotland 
proved that. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might say, if they liked, that the num- 
ber of Dissenters who would enter the 
Universities, in any case, was small, and, 
therefore, the grievance could not be 
very great. But they had no right to 
argue from the number of Dissenters 
who went to the Universities now, when 
they took away the attractions which 
would naturally draw them, to the num- 
ber that would attend if the Universities 
were open. They had made the Dis- 
senters a sort of proselytes of the outer 
gate, but when they came to the inner 
gate within which the good things were, 
then they shut it in their facc and kept 
them out in the cold. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Mowbray) had 
said in his speech on Wednesday last 
that, as the Bill had only been printed 
on Thursday, the University of Oxford 
had not time to petition the House 
against the measure, but that was no 
argument against the Bill. If they had 
to wait in all cases to reform corporate 
bodies until those bodies invited refor- 
mation, they would have to wait for a 
very long time. If a Bill was brought 
forward to reform the Corporation of 
London, should they take the opinion 
of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen upon 
it? The Convocation at Oxford and the 
Senate at Cambridge were composed of 
highly respectable persons, but they did 
not represent the public opinion of the 
Universities. If the House wanted to 
find out the real feeling of the Univer- 
sities upon this subject they must go to 
the Universities themselves, and to the 
gentlemen who were engaged there in 
the laborious work of tuition. These 
were the men who were the brain of the 
Universities, and they were ably repre- 
sented in that House by the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett) and the hon. 
and learned Member for the city of Oxford 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt). If the House 
went to them it would find that there 
was not only a majority, but a growing 
majority in favour of this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had said— 
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“ Pass this Bill and you will destroy the 
religious character of the Universities.” 
That would be a grievous penalty in- 
deed, and he, for one, would not be pre- 
pared to bear the blame of it. But he 
must add his voice to the protest of the 


hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor | 


General that this Bill would have no 
such effect. He protested against the 
assumption which underlay every sen- 
tence of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
men could be made religious or irreli- 
gious by Act of Parliament. Then it 
was said—*‘ If you pass this Bill, will the 
religious parents of England send their 
sons to the Universities?” But did the 
right hon. Gentleman forget that the 

rsons to be admitted by this Bill would 

drawn from the great body of Chris- 


{Mancr 15, 1869} 
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|clusion. He looked upon this measure 
as a great act of justice, and believing 
that it was for the true interest of the 
nation, and that the cause of religion 
would gain rather than suffer by it, he 
should give it his hearty support. 
| Mx. LYON PLAYFAIR: Sir, although 
} as a new Member, I have much hesitation 
|in taking part in a debate of such im- 
portance, I am compelled to do so by 
the keen interest which the Scotch Uni- 
versities have in the question. - This in- 
terest is not merely abstract, but is, as I 
shall hope to show, immediate and prac- 
tical, being alluded to in the second 
clause of the Bill before the House. It 
jis now fifteen years since Parliament 
abolished all religious tests among the 
Lay Faculties of the Northern Universi- 





tian Dissenters of England, than whom | ties, and the experience which they have 
there were no men more anxious about | thus gained ought to be some guide to 
the religious education of their children ? | us now, either by confirming the appre- 
He defied the right hon. Gentleman to | hensions or removing the fears of those 
say that the standard of religious educa- | who doubt the wisdom of the proposed 
tion was lower in Wales or Scotland | measure. From the time of the Re- 
than it was in the most orthodox county | formation to 1853, the Professors of the 
in England. Then an argument was | Scotch Universities were subject to se- 
founded upon the names of the Colleges; | vere tests, and for a portion of that 


but surely it might as well be argued 
that Ave Maria Lane and Paternoster 


Row must belong tothe Church. It was 
said that they would have no security 
that the religious worship of the College 
chapels would be maintained. But the 


Bill provided for that. He could no 
more see how the presence of Dissenters 
in the University would be incompatible 
with the daily performance of worship 
in the chapels than the presence of Dis- 
senters in a ish was incompatible 
with the due celebration of worship in 
the parish church. If ever there was a 
time when the Church of England could 
be said to be on her trial it was now, 
and was this the time to come down to 
that House and proclaim to the country 
that the position of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Universities was so insecure 
that she could not hold her own unless 
she were hemmed round by these absurd 
and obsolete safeguards? Such a de- 
fence as that was doing the Church of 
England more injury than the attacks of 
her most uncompromising enemies. If 
the Church of England would only trust 
a little more to the purity and simplicity 
of her doctrine than to these external 
sources of strength, he believed she 
would gain ten times more than by this 
miserable system of ecclesiastical ex- 


period to the vigilant visitation of the 
national Church; and by an Act of 
1585 our graduates were included. The 
tests were perplexing in their variety ; 
and although usually Presbyterian, yet 
at one time they were as strictly Episco- 
palian as those now in use at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Ultimately, in 1707, 
the Act of Security enjoined upon all 
Professors, who were then the sole aca- 
demic governors of the Universities, the 
signature of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith ‘‘as the confession of their 
faith.” These words were too solemn 
and significant to be lightly treated, but 
their application led to so many incon- 
veniences that one or two Universities— 
notably that of Edinburgh—declined to 
enforce the Act, while the others which 
obeyed the law were in constant trouble 
in consequence of it. In 1853 my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Lord Advo- 
cate introduced an Act for the total aboli- 
tion of tests in the Lay Faculties of the 
Scottish Universities. The noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho) moved the second reading of this 
Act, and was met with strong opposition 
of a like character, and, in like terms, to 
that used on the present occasion. The 
then Member for the University of Ox- 
ford (Sir Robert H. Inglis) urged that 
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the severance of the lay faculties from 
the Church of Scotland would be inju- 
rious to the highest interests of that 
Church. He stated that the direct con- 
sequence of admitting Dissenters among 
the governing bodies of the Universities 
would be to damage the theological 
teaching of the ministers of the Church 
who were then, as they are now, educa- 
ted within the Universities. He even 
feared that, if the measure passed, the 
Universities themselves would be soon 
torn from the bonds which united them 
to our common Christianity. The hon. 
Baronet predicted that, if the Act of 
Security were tampered with, the union 
of the two countries would be endan- 
gered, although it had been ratified by 
the solemn Oath of the Queen. The 
hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) also warned the 
House that they were enacting a mea- 
sure for filling the chairs of our Scottish 
Universities with infidels and Papists. 
Scotland was, therefore, fully warned 
that disasters would follow the adoption 
of the Act—the picture of that “terrible 
future,” as the hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Mowbray) 
has now called it, being painfed with as 
dark a background, and with as gloomy 
colours, as we have seen used on the 
present occasion. But what have been 
the actual results of our experience ? 
Half an ordinary generation and a whole 
professorial one have passed since 1853, 
and not a single infidel nor one Roman 
Catholic occupies a chair amongst us. 
Dissenters in abundance have profes- 
sorial seats, and this may strengthen 
the fears of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. Not a few of these have come from 
Oxford and Cambridge, and are much 
valued by us, but these signers of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and the three Arti- 
cles of the 36th Canon, have never at- 
tacked the Church as established by law 
in Scotland. Free Churchmen and Uni- 
ted Presbyterians, I am glad to say, also 
occupy our chairs; but, nevertheless, 
the Church of Scotland, through the 
Theological Faculties, continues to train 
its future ministers with the most per- 
fect confidence. The graduates have 
now received a large share in the go- 
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vernment of the University. They are | 
associated into a General Council, or, as | 
it would be termed in Oxford, a Convo- | 
cation, with a power, which the latter | 
does not possess, of initiating a 
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The majority of this Council, I believe, 
consists of Dissenters, when you include 
Episcopalians under that category, and 
yet they have never, by a single act in 
their academical capacity, tried to loosen 


| the ties which bind the Theological Fa- 


culties to the Church. Our ministers 
are trained by a three-years’ curriculum, 
and then may take theological degrees, 
which, incredible though it may appear 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, are not 
cumbered by tests ofany kind. Though 
Dissenters can and do take these de- 
grees in divinity, I have never heard of 
an instance in which they use their aca- 
demical vantage ground to assail the 
Church of Scotland. The fact is, that 
our Theological Faculties act in the most 
perfect harmony with the Lay Faculties; 
and, in my ten years’ residence in Edin- 
burgh, I have never met a single minis- 
ter of the Church of Scotland, who has 
not cordially approved of the abolition 
of the tests by the Act of 1853. Then, 
as religion has not suffered by the aboli- 
tion of tests, we may be assured that 
the temporal interests of our Universi- 
ties have actually been benefited by the 
change. For ten years before the Act 
of 1853 the Scottish Universities were 
losing their hold on the affections of 
the people; for the Free Church had 
spread Dissent over the land, and one- 
half the nation was not in accord with 
the national Church. Steps were taken 
to raise Colleges for the purpose of 
competing with the ancient Universi- 
ties, which for centuries had been 
closely bound up with the national 
life. But since tests have been abo- 
lished, complete sympathy has been es- 
tablished between the Universities and 


The proof of this is, that 
both students and graduates have in- 


the people. 


creased. In the University of Edin- 
burgh, with which I am best acquainted, 
if we take the averages of ten years be- 
fore the Act and of ten years subsequent 
to it, the increase of students is 12 per 
cent, and that of graduates is 170 per 
cent. This gratifying increase of aca- 
demic activity, as shown by graduation, 
is, however, partly accountable to other 
reforms which followed in the train of 
the first. Surely, Sir, I was right in 
stating that the Scotch experience 18 
worthy of your attention, It is true 
that I have been obliged to confine our 
religious experience to our Theological 
Faculties, because our northern Univer- 
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sities have no religious teaching in the 
Lay Faculties. e may be wrong in 
this, though I do not think we are. It 
is true that there is neither denomina- 
tional teaching in our primary schools, 
nor a mixture of religion with secular 
instruction in our Universities, yet no 
one will accuse Scotland of being an irre- 
ligious nation. At the same time, the 
supporters of the Bill now before the 
House—although they think that the 
trumpet-note of alarm that religion is in 
danger has been sounded too loudly—do 
not wish to interfere with the estab- 
lished system of combining secular with 
religious teaching in Oxford and Cam- 
bri All that I contend for is this— 
that if infidelity, if irreligion, if hostility 
to the Church be necessary consequences 
of the abolition of tests, then they were 
more likely to ~~ in rank luxuri- 
ance under our Scottish system 
than they will under the closer collegiate 
system of the English Universities. That 
they have not done so proves that the 
fears of hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
altogether illusory. The right hon. Mem. 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Mowbray) denied that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities are national institu- 
tions, and described them as special in- 
stitutions held in trust for a particular 
denomination. This ent we on 
this side of the House are not likely to 
admit ; but I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the first part of his state- 
ment, that they cannot claim to be truly 
national institutions, when, as a fact, 
they limit their privileges to from one- 
third to one-half of England and exclude 
Scotland and Ireland. I claim for Scot- 
land the right to participate in all 
the educational advantages of the great 
English Universities. We freely re- 
cognize in them a finer culture and 
a more extended scholarship than we 
are able to offer in our own Univer- 
sities. The love for the English Uni- 
versities, which induces so many Scot- 
tish students to attend them, existed in 
the breasts of my countrymen long before 
Oxford and Cambridge had loaves and 
fishes, in the form of endowments, to 
tempt us over the Border. It requires 
little knowledge of the early history of 
Oxford to know that she was divided into 
two nations—one of northern men, the 
other of southern men. They were not 
unequal, either in number or in power, 
and fought against each other many 
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fierce intellectual conflicts of Realists and 
Nominalists, and side by side with each 
other many fierce physical battles of 
Gown against Town. These memories 


roe to us yet, and we still send our 
students, by the aid of scholarships, to 
obtain the high culture of the English 
Universities. The result has been bene- 
ficial to the whole nation. By the chan- 
nel of communication which these scho- 
larships keep open, you have received 
from us such men as the right rev. 
Prelate at the head of the English 
Church. We ask then, as a part of 
a common kingdom, that our Scottish 
Presbyterian students should enter the 
Universities—which rich endowments 
have raised to so high a position in 
learning and scholarship — upon the 
same footing as Episcopalian students. I 
hear an hon. Member say that they are 
free to enter. That is true, but they are 
only free to win honours shorn of all 
that renders them valuable ; for, surely 
academic degrees divested of academic 
privileges are singularly barren. If you 
throw open the gates of an orchard to 
the boys of a mixed school, and tell 
them that all are free to enter, it would 
be a mockery, when they did enter, to 
rule that only the Episcopalian boys 
should climb the trees and pluck the 
fruits, while the Dissenting boys must 
keep to the dead level of the walks. 
Would you be surprised if the generous 
nature of boys revolted against the par- 
tiality, and if they viewed it both as an 
insult and as an injury. But this is 
practically what is done to the youth of 
the nation who enter the portals of the 
great English Universities. It does not 
mend the matter to say that tests have 
now worn down to such mere formality, 
that they are readily accepted by Dis- 
senters, and especially by Presbyterians. 
These tests deter men of keen conscience 
and quick susceptibilities from accepting 
Fellowships, though they readily admit 
those of lax religious faith; but this, 
Sir, is their condemnation. The Solici- 
tor General referred to the religious per- 
suasion of the Senior Wrangler of the 
present year as a barrier to his obtain- 
ing the fruition of his labours ; but this 
is no isolated case. I know a man who 
was Second Wrangler in his year, and 
who has since honoured the University 
which trained him by advancing pure 
mathematical science more than any man 
in this country. His name is as well 
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known and honoured in Continental 
States as it is here; but this man, I 
believe, never even obtained his degree, 
certainly not his Fellowship. If the en- 
dowment of a Fellowship be worth any- 
thing, here was the occasion for its ap- 

lication as a means for giving learned 
eisure to a man whose genius produced 
fruits of no marketable value. But 
my friend was a Jew, like the Senior 
Wrangler of this year, and so Cambridge 
rejected him, and he had to win bread 
for himself as an actuary in an insurance 
office. It is true that I could cite cases 
of an opposite kind, in which Presby- 
terians, though strongly attached to their 
own forms of worship, yet, finding little 
repugnant to their doctrines in the Eng- 
lish Church, have signed the Articles 
and conformed to its services in order to 
enjoy the Fellowships, but only till they 
had an opportunity of returning to their 
first love. | Zaughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
laugh, but surely tests taken in such a 
loose fashion cannot benefit the Church 
which requires them, and may sear the 
consciences of those who take them. The 
temptation to do so is great—for infi- 
delity after signature is not attended by 
penalty. In conclusion, let me express 
the hope that the effects of this measure 
will be as beneficial to the English Uni- 
versities as a like measure has been 
to the northern Universities. Notwith- 
standing the splendid histories of Oxford 


and Cambridge, and their present edu- | part 


cational glories, there must be a feeling 
of regret on the part of their friends 
that they are so scantily attended by 
students. In Scotland we have one Uni- 
versity student for every 900 of the po- 
pulation ; in England, including Dur- 
ham, and allowing 1,000 matriculated 
students for London University, there 
is only one student to 4,400 of the popu- 
lation. No leading State, except Russia, 
has such scanty numbers. The conclu- 
sion is obvious that the English Univer- 
sities are not now in accord with the 
mind of the English people. It was not 
so in past periods of their history. At 
one time Oxford alone had a much larger 
proportion of students to the population 
than Scotland has now; and even after 
the Reformation she had three times as 
many as at present. Its educational re- 
venues in those prosperous times were 
but moderate. ss than one year of 
Oxford’s revenues would now buy up the 
whole capital of the University of Edin- 
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burgh and all the salaries of its Profes. 
sors capitalized at twenty years purchase; 
and yet, with all these gigantic resources, 
Oxford possesses only 200 more students 
than the r northern University. 
What can be the reason for this small 
diffusion of her educational powers? It 
is not owing to any weakness in her 
teachers, for they are of the highest 
eminence and scholarship ; it cannot be 
due to a restricted curriculum, for that 
is now extended and liberal ; it certainly 
does not result from stinginess in money 
rewards, for they lavish these with a 
protien’ hand. Indeed, we are told by the 

v. Mark Pattison, the Rector of Lin- 
coln College, in his excellent work on 
academical organization, that one out of 
three students at Oxford are paid for 
attendance in the form of scholarships. 
Yet, with all these academic induce- 
ments and bounties, the students only 
slowly increase, and merely in propor- 
tion as the bounties are augmented. I 
believe that there is more than one 
cause for this want of sympathy be- 
tween the Universities and the people, 
but the main cause certainly is that they 
have raised a denominational barrier 
between themselves and half the nation. 
This Bill does not pro to knock down 
this barrier, but it makes many breaches 
in it, through which numerous students 
will pass. Burke has said— 

“ The citizens of a State are a partnership; a 

nership in all seience, in all art, in every vir- 
tue, in all perfection.” 
It would be well for the English Uni- 
versities if they recognized fully the 
truth of these noble words, and if they 
gave to all citizens alike, and without 
reserve, the freest partnership in those 
treasures of learning and of virtue which 
they are so well calculated to impart, 
and which the nation has entrusted to 
their keeping. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE thought the ar- 

ent which the hon. Member for ban 
Jniversity of Edinburgh opposite (Mr. 
Playfair)” had just " eaibenses to the 
House was most peculiar, notwithstand- 
ing the eloquence in which it was clothed. 
The hon. Gentleman, for example, omit- 
ted to allude to the fact, that the ap- 
pointment of Heads of Houses at Oxford 
or Cambridge were not made or held 
on the same terms as the appointment 
of Professors in the Scotch Universities. 
The hon. Member had alluded to expres 
sions used by the late Sir Robert Inglis 
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and himself in 1853, when the tests for 
admission to the Professorships of the 
Scotch Universities were about to be 
abolished, and when he had asserted 
that these Professorships might be held 
thenceforth by infidels or Roman Ca- 
tholics. He denied that such had been 
the result; but was the hon. Member 
pared to say that no person who dis- 
lieved the great truths of Christi — 
held a Professorship in any of the Sco 
Universities? The hon. Member shrank 
from such an assertion ; indeed, if he 
had not, it was evident the tests were 
abolished ; that he had no criterion by 
means of which he could dispute the op- 
posite of his inference. All this part of 
the hon. Member’s ent rested on 
mere assumption. ile paying the 
highest tribute to the superior culture of 
the English Universities the hon. Mem- 
ber expected the House to accept his 
dictum, that none of the Professors at 
any of the Universities in Scotland dis- 
puted the great truths of Christianity, 
or had a leaning towards the Church of 
Rome. And how did the hon. Member 
support his assertion ? What was his 
illustration? One of the hon. Gentle- 


man’s main objections to the system in 
force at Oxford and Cambridge was that 
it had excluded a gentleman who was 


of the Jewish persuasion, and, conse- 
uently, not a Christian. The hon. Gen- 
eman had failed to give any valid as- 
surance that the anticipations which he 
had formed in 1853 had not been real- 
ized, or that they might not be realized. 
The hon. Member for Denbighshire (Mr. 
G. 0. Morgan) had been kind enough to 
declare that his (Mr. Newdegate’s) re- 
ligious opinions were identical with those 
held bythe hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Whalley). Now,he felt bound in 
— to the hon. Member for Peter- 
rough to remind the House of the fact 
that the hon. Gentleman had repeatedly 
declared, that there was no such identity, 
although it sometimes happened that the 
hon. Gentleman’s views coincided with 
his own on subjects relating to the effects 
of the Roman Catholic saligion. With 
regard to his own opinions, they were 
Catholic in the sense of the Church of 
England, and therefore strongly Pro- 
testant—as strongly Protestant as those 
of any Italian. Such were his opinions, 
but they were not shaped by the hon. 
Member for Peterborough, as that hon. 
Gentleman had capuenty stated more 
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thanonce. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
had asked the House not to insist upon 
retaining the existing tests, because he 
asserted that the law would be sufficient 
without them. It appeared to him that 
our modern progress was very re-action- 
ary, and he would mention a striking 
instance, which proved the truth of this 
assertion. Formerly the law enacted 
that no one except a Protestant should 
occupy the Throne of these realms, but 
Parliament found this security so insuffi- 
cient, that forcible and emphatic declar- 
ations were enacted and were by law re- 
quired to be made, and had been made 
by every Sovereign since the days of 
James II. The tendency of the present 
day, however, seemed to go back to the 
practice of the period when there was no 
such test. The hon. Member for Den- 
bighshire had declared that the Univer- 
sities were not national, meaning pro- 
bably that they were not cosmopolitan. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were no less national than the 
Church of England, and he denied that 
the Church of England was not a na- 
tional institution simply because Dis- 
senters existed. Indeed, if he were to 
hold the opposite doctrine he should be 
adopting the intolerance of the Church 
of Rome, whereas he maintained that 
the tolerance of the Church of England 
and the open existence of Dissent were 
tests of her nationality. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement, however, if true, which 
it was not, afforded no argument for 
sweeping away the securities by which 
the law had hitherto limited the teaching 
of the Universities to the doctrines of the 
Church of England. If any charge of 
intellectual or literary deficiency could 
be substantiated against Oxford and 
Cambridge, the promoters of the pre- 
sent Bill would be able to make out a 
case; but, in point of fact, their excellence 
in these respects was the cause of envy, 
and it was to gratify that envy the House 
was asked to abolish the limits within 
which the Universities had attained so 
high a degree of excellence. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) believed that if the consti- 
tuencies of the kingdom had been fairly 
informed on this subject the majority 
would be found to be adverse to the Bill. 
With reference to the Amendment in- 
tended by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Richmond, he observed that 
they afforded evidence of his conscious- 
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ness of the necessity for some test or 
criterion of the religious opinions held 
by the Heads of the Colleges; but, inas- 
much as his Amendment would require 
the test of each Head of a College alone, 
he would thereby disassociate the Head 
of the House from the Fellows of the Col- 
lege, and would destroy the constitu- 
tion of the Colleges. And the hon. 
Gentleman concluded by an exhortation 
to Members on the Opposition side of 
the House to yield their opinions, and 
to — in that which they disap- 
proved. That doctrine, if accepted gene- 
rally must prove fatal to all Parliament- 
ary government which depends upon the 
honest expression of opinion in that 
House; because it would destroy all sense 
of personal responsibility, not merely the 
responsibility of the Administration of 
the day, but all sense of personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of each Member 
of this House to those who had returned 
him as their representative on the faith 
of his fairly expressing their opinions. 
He had been returned to that House to 
oppose this measure, and it was a duty 
in which he would not fail. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, I shall not 
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detain the House, but I desire to say a 
few words on this very important ques- 


tion. I am glad that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Mow- 
bray) has admitted that the Universities 
are ‘‘ national” institutions. This clears 
the ground ; but he goes on to say that, 
being such, they are ‘‘invested with a 
distinct trust, connecting education with 
a definite form of religious teaching.” 
It is in the first place to be observed 
that the ‘“‘form” now used is not that 
originally intended. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite may talk as they please about 
being ‘‘ Catholics,” but I maintain that 
it is the glory of the Church of England 
that she is a Protestant institution. 
Moreover, I say that the venerable men 
who founded the Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge would not have approved the 
form of religion now taught there. At 
the Reformation the mind of the nation 
changed, and the consequent change in 
the Universities was ‘‘ inevitable,” as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the So- 
licitor General has justly remarked. And 
yet we are often told that these tests, as 
now established, cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, be altered. Now I desire to 
consider this question from a point of 
view somewhat different from that which 
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has been sometimes taken. The law 
which creates these tests was a natural 
law in former times, when intolerance 
was the rule of the State. We then had 
one predominant religion, starving out, if 
possible, all other religions. The law, in 
short, adopted one religion as true and 
declared all others to be false. All such 
intolerant laws, of which the present law 
is a remnant, said, in short— ‘“‘ We 
have the truth, and we will force you di- 
rectly or indirectly to take our view of 
the truth.” This is entirely contrary to 
the spirit of Christianity, which says— 
‘‘T have the truth, and I will, if I can, 
persuade you to accept it.” The times 
are past when torture or imprisonment for 
religious belief are ible; but such 
a law as that we are discussing amounts, 
in fact, to an indirect persecution — 

‘No, no!” ]—I say ‘‘yes;” Hon. Gen- 
tlemen may say ‘‘no”’ as Ileng as they 
like: the fact remains. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite say there is no grievance ; but I 
say there is a grievance. The first thing 
I did on coming down to the House to- 
night was to present a petition from a 
gentleman who was Senior Wrangler 
and First Smith’s Prizeman in 1861, and 
who has ever since resided in Cam- 
bridge ; but who, because he is a Dis- 
senter, has not had his Fellowship, nor 
been admitted to his proper position in 
the Senate of the University. The truth 
is that the Dissenters go to the Univer- 
sity as an inferior caste, and are like 
goods marked “ dangerous.” I am 
sometimes disposed to think that you 
had better never have removed your old 
restrictions than attempt to remain in 
your present illogical position. But then 
we are perpetually met with what the 
Solicitor General calls the non possumus 
argument. We are told that we must 
look to the will of the founder and abide 
by it. Now, in the first place, speaking 
generally, I think we allow men to 
speak too long after they are dead. But, 
in the next place, you do not respect the 
will of the founder. Only lately, the 
noble Lord the Member for Calne (Lord 
Fitzmaurice) told me of a case where & 
Roman Catholic who had ree ie 
himself as a graduate was refused a Fel- 
lowship in his College which had been 
founded by his own ancestor. There was 
no respect here to the ‘will of the 
founder.” But then, it is said, even if 
you do not have the same religious 
teaching as that indicated by the founder, 
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u must have some religious teaching. 
The hon. and learned Member for Rich- 
mond (Sir Roundell Palmer) has shown 
that, even if the Bill pass, you will still 
have religious teaching. But I would 
ask, if you are so fearful of scepticism 
and so jealous as to your religious 
teaching, how is it that you do not keep 
out this scepticism with your present 
machinery? I confess I do not think 
that any harm would be done by the 
addition to your numbers of a few dis- 
tinguished men who do not conform to 
the Church of England. They are cer- 
tainly far better than men who profess 
to conform and do not in heart believe 
what they say when they accept these 
tests. Hon. Gentlemen are fighting with 
the creations of their own imagination 
when they say that, because a few Dis- 
senters are added to the Senate, the 
whole teaching and government of the 
Universities will be chan There is 
a great inconsistency in the whole mat- 
ter. You allow the Parsee and the Dis- 
senter and the Church of England man 
to mingle together as students at the 
age when they are peculiarly susceptible 
to impressions from men of their own 
age, and when, therefore, these heretical 
people are most dangerous, and you ex- 
press no fears; but when they are grown 
up and have attained to distinction, you 
are afraid of them and exclude them. 
And now I want to ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite what is this religious training 
which is, as we are told, of such great 
importance to the nation. I cannot de- 
scribe it from my own experience, as I 
was not educated in either of the old 
Universities; but I will describe it in the 
words of one of the most distinguished 
aqpose that the University of Oxford 

as produced in our days. He says— 

“For years—I had almost said centuries—the 
prevailing temper of the governors of Oxford has 
been steadily set againt religious earnestness, 
from whatever quarter it may eome.” 

And again— 

“Ido say that to speak of the Oxford system 
having been founded on religious influences or 
guided by personal religious teaching in any sense 
which could be interfered with by the presence 
of Nonconformists in Convocation is really to 
fy. in the face of aoe 4 and to — 

u in an I native 

ge ag meres ry magi 


Dniversity 


These are the words of Her Majesty’s 
Solicitor General. Something has been 
said about the College chapels, but I 
deny that mere going to College chapel 


{Marcu 15, 1869} 
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is religious training. Moreover, what- 
ever there is in it is expressly re- 
tained in the Bill. But after all, says 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site—if you get this Bill, something e 
will follow. So it may if the Bill works 
well, but not otherwise. There is nothing 
to force Parliament on, if this legislation 
proves injurious. I am satisfied, Sir, 
that there is no danger in this Bill. 
You will not find Dissenters more scep- 
tical than Members of the Church of 
England ; and, more than this, I am sure 
that the young men who come from the 
families of Dissenters will be found to 
have had just as careful a training as 
those who have been brought up in the 
Church; and even if Dissenters should 
hereafter have more power in the Uni- 
versities, the hon. and learned gentleman 
may still use the old motto, Dominus 
illuminatio mea, without fear. Before I 
conclude, I wish to refer to the speech of 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) last 
year, in which he made some strong re- 
marks as to the dangers of ‘“ free 
thought.” I think, Sir, we ought not to 
give way to these fears. It is an age of 
inquiry, and the University ought not to 
shrink from it. We cannot stop the pro- 
gress of men’s minds, especially when 
we have a free Press. It is the old sto 
about hedging in the cuckoo. Men 
think; and thought will be free within 
as well as without the Universities. 
Good men are too timid, and act as if 
they had no confidence in the faith they 
profess. If they believe in their religion, 
they believe that it will prevail. i 
only add that I do not think the decla- 
ration proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond can be accepted. 
I have heard his speech with much plea- 
sure and admiration, but I do not like 
his proposal. I ask the House to pass 
the Bar and thus to break off another 
link from the chain which connects us 
with the times of intolerance and perse- 
cution, on which we look back with no 
kindly feelings. 

Mrz. B FORD HOPE moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” —(I/r. 
Beresford Hope.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
251: Majority 176. 

Question again pro , “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, who rose 
amid cries of ‘‘Order,’”’ said, that the 
question was one which peculiarly af- 
fected his constituency (Cambridge Uni- 
versity), and it had assumed a new com- 
plexion since the speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Rich- 
mond (Sir Roundell Palmer). [‘‘ Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is out of Order in now addressing the 
House. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: The Mo- 
tion for adjournment having been de- 
feated, I was rising to speak upon the 
Main Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
having made a Motion has exhausted 
his powers in this debate. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, who rose amid 
cries of ‘‘ Spoke,” said, that he should 
conclude with a Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
having spoken in this debate cannot 
make any Motion. 

Mr. BENTINCK wished to point out 
to the House— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
having seconded a Motion cannot speak 
again. 


e 
Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to 


Order. He apprehended that having 
merely seconded the Motion by a gesture 
he was at liberty to address the House 
on the Main Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
having seconded the Motion is not en- 
titled to address the House. 

Mr. RAIKES moved the adjournment 
of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Raikes.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
thought that the speeches addressed to 
the House to-night called for an answer 
from that (the Opposition) side, and 
they had a right to expect that the House 
would hear them ; but, as he had himself 
held out expectations to his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie) that they would wait to 
see what course would be taken upon the 
Amendments of which notice had been 

iven, and as he knew that great num- 

ers of hon. Gentlemen were informed 
that — would be no division on the 
second reading, he thought that the 
were bound to allow the debate now tp 


{COMMONS} 
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be brought to a conclusion. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Motion for adjourn. 
ment would not be pressed, and he 
should then be allowed to say a few 
words upon the Main Question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked whether it 
was not competent for an hon. Member 
who had spoken upon the Main Question 
to move the adjournment ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY : Sir, the 
silence which my hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir Roundell Palmer) has pre- 
served for so many years upon this 
question is at last broken, and the 
House has listened to his remarks with 
obvious interest. I was not in the 
House in 1854, and therefore was not 
able to take any share in those debates 
in which he took a prominent and, no 
doubt, very effective part. My hon. and 
learned Friend tells us that at that time he 
foresaw the course of events, and rather 
pointed to my noble Friend who is not 
now inthe House (Lord Stanley) ashaving 
been the author of the present measure. 
I believe that at that time my noble 
Friend drew a distinct line between the 
Universities and the Colleges. Even in 
more recent times, within the last two 
years, the Solicitor General himself was 
not prepared to interfere with the Col- 
leges, as he has by the present Bill and 
the measure of last year. Upon the 
first occasion when he introduced a Bill 
on this subject he said distinctly that it 
would interfere only with the Univer- 
sities; he kept it entirely apart from the 

lan of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 

er for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie). 
He added, “I have nothing to say upon 
that Bill,” and though I know he was 
even then in some doubt upon the sub- 
ject, he took no part in supporting that 
Bill, and did not even vote upon it. This 
was what occurred in 1866 and 1867, and 
it was not till 1868 that the Solicitor 
General combined the Bill of my right 
hon. Friend with his own measure. 
Now, I mention these things, not for 
the purpose of throwing any discredit 
upon those whose opinions have so ad- 
vanced, but I may justly claim for those 
who took a different view that ag? ot 
phesied that that course must be taken, 
and that that little Bill was the pre- 
cursor of a much larger Bill, just as the 
present measure is only the precursor of 
some very much larger one. [ Cheers. ] 
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The hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Faweett) cheers that sentiment. He 
has always wished that a permissive 
or guasi permissive Bill should give 
to a compulsory Bill, and no doubt 
in a short time we shall see this Bill 
followed by measures as strong and as 
compulsory as those which we predicted 
when the Bill was introduced in 1866. 
My hon. and learned Friend has en- 
deavoured to lead the House to the con- 
clusion that this Bill will practically 
effect nothing in the Universities, that 
it will leave pom exactly where they 
are, that we need not be in the least 
afraid of it, and that though there were 
logical sequences to the Bill of 1854, 
there are none to this Bill. Now, is 
that the case? Are there no such logical 
sequences to the present measure ? at 
has he told us? Why, that practicall 
the connection of the University with 
the Church of England will be just what 
it was before; that the University will 
be a place for the promotion of religion 
and learning just in the same sense as 
before ; that nothing will happen on the 
passing of this Bill, which practically re- 
quires the religion of the Church of 
England from those who are in a pro- 
fessional and tutorial capacity. we 
are to judge a measure by the intentions 
of the introducer of it, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) stated, what were the 
words of the proposer of the present 
Bill in 1867, when he had not arrived 
at the conclusion of advocating anything 
like this measure, for then he did not 
deal with the Colleges at all, but only 
with the Universities? The hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter (the Solicitor 


General) then said, speaking on the 
second reading of his Bi 


“Tam ready to admit the Bill is a small one 
and only deals with one definite point ; nor do I 
expect if it were to pass that any great or im- 
mga changes would take place in sonmnunnnee. 

ut, on the other hand, I should not be dealing 
candidly with the House if I disguised from it 
that the Bill put forward a very important > 
ciple. It will establish the nationality of the 
University as against the Church of England—it 
will destroy its exclusive character and change 
its constitution,” 


That was explicit, and what my hon. and 
learned Friend says he means. The 
hon. and learned Member for Richmond 
has alluded to what took place in 1866, 
and what was said on that occasion had 


& soothing effect, it appears, on the 


{Manon 15, 1869} 
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mind of the hon. and learned Member, 
who, however, if he had perceived the 
real meaning of those expressions, should 
have resisted this measure to the death. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the amnan expressed an opinion 
with to the admission of the Dis- 
senters, and I understood my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Rich- 
mond to say that a quotation I had 
made from that speech did not express 
the right hon. Gentleman’s meaning 
according to the passage which he 
afterw read. e right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment on a recent occasion represented 
most distinctly the danger of the ad- 
mission of different creeds into the 
poverning body, especially of the Col- 
eges, and in 1867 he made a speech 
against the Bill of my hon. and learned 
Friend, and expressed in strong lan- 
guage the propriety of keeping up the 
religious character of the Universities, 
that character being a definite and 
Church of land one. I admit that 
there is as much personal religion amon 
Dissenters as among rl ag an 
that many of the Dissenters are men of 
deep religious feeling, but that renders 
this question more serious when you 
bring Dissenters in contact with the Col- 
leges. The hon. and learned Member 
for Edinburgh University (Mr. Playfair) 
speaks of Oxford as if it were Edin- 
burgh; but the fact is that in Edin- 
burgh the students are spread through 
the town, while in Oxford there are 
Colleges, in which they reside, and if 
you introduce the element of religious 
discord into the Colleges you will not be 
doing that which will conduce to the 
advantage of those Colleges. At Oxford, 
there are Colleges with four or five resi- 
dent tutors, and I assume thatif the Bill 
were to come into operation there would 
be among them men with too strong 
religious feelings to allow them to con- 
form to the Church of England. Sup- 
e a Roman Catholic, or a Jew, or an 
Dnitarian to be admitted to a Fellow- 
ship in one of these small Colleges. That 
would alter the relations that existed 
between the Fellows. The Head might 
still be of the Church of England, but 
the conversation, the discipline, every- 
thing would be changed. There would no 
longer be that freedom of intercourse in 
the discipline, religious as well as other, 
which existed before. [‘‘Oh!”] The 
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College would be what it was not before, | 
a body of persons living together, with | 
different religious sentiments. And, in | 
addition, persons without religion at all | 
are to be admitted. I admit that the 
conduct of some persons who are now 
admitted on taking the test, in indulging | 
in other places in expressions of infi- | 
delity—in the College they are bound | 
by a certain respect to decency to pay | 
what is called homage to religion—is | 
disgraceful to them, but it does not fol- | 
low that the admission of a person with- 
out taking any test at all, is desirable, | 
although he may be a more honest man; | 
for the number of those who so disgrace 
themselves is not great, and they consti- 
tute but rare exceptions. According to 
the statutes of the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the Fellows, as a go- 
verning body, act together as members 
of the Church of England, carrying on 
religious instruction in accordance with 
that profession. In the case of the 


Endowed Schools, where persons of all 
creeds are admitted to the benefit of | 
the schools, this House has always re- 
fused to admit Dissenters into the go- 
verning body of trustees of any Church 


of England foundation. The hon. Mem- 
ber argued that if the intentions of 
the founders of these institutions were 
to be respected, it should be remem- 
bered that the founders were Ro- 
man Catholics. That argument intro- 


{COMMONS} 





duces a wide question, and has an 
application not only to Colleges and} 
Universities, but to the Church of Eng- 
land itself. It would establish a prin- 
ciple calculated to pull down the Church 
of England. Now, I hold that there} 
was not an alteration in the position of | 
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glad if they could be put in a position 
which would show that they had won 
honours at the University ; but I object 
to an admixture in the governing bodies, 
in the Colleges, and in the Univesity 
itself, which must necessarily lead to 
their being eventually secularized. If 
the time ever comes which you antici- 
pate, when persons of different creeds 
shall be blended together in the govern- 
ing bodies, the time must be when re- 
spect for conscience among the men 
composing them will eventually lead to 
the secularization of those endowments, 
and to getting rid of all connection be- 
tween religion and the University as 
such. That is what we protest against. 
That is what was pwede Sir William 
Heathcote, in 1866, when he wished to 
bring this controversy to a satisfactory 
conclusion. For three years my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
has been looking on in silence, and at 
last he has been compelled to speak. 
He proposes certain Amendments, and I 
should be sorry to say offhand what I 
think of them, but I see plainty enough 
that hon. Gentlemen — do not 
want to change one test for another, and 
they would rather prefer that which ex- 
ists than that which my hon. and learned 
Friend proposes. At the same time, as 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Mowbray) 
said, there is a strong desire if it be 
possible to bring this question to a con- 
clusion; it must be a satisfactory con- 
clusion; and, as far as I am concerned, 
I should be glad to give my assent to 
anything I could accept without viola- 
tion of principle; but so far as I can 
see at present, I do not believe that 
these clauses, which it will be necessary 





the Church of England at the time of) to consider carefully, would be such that 
the Reformation, but only a fair andj} I could assent to them as a settlement 
reasonable change in the character of | without violation of principle. I express 
the Church, which, having thrown off; myself strongly upon these matters, be- 
certain errors, still continued to be the| cause I feel strongly. I trust that hon. 
national Church, and entitled to the| Members will not be led by the bigotry 
endowments. On the same principle, I) of latitudinarianism to intolerance to the 
hold that the Colleges are entitled to) Church of England, but will permit us to 
their endowments. I should like to see | hold, without intolerance, to that which 
something done to remedy what some | we already possess, and will believe that, 
may feel to be a grievance. Iwish very | in maintaining the right, as I hold, of 
much there could be created out of the} the Church of England to those en- 
funds of the Universities—of the Col-| dowments for its benefit in the Colleges 
leges if it may be—Fellowships which | and in the Universities of Oxford and 
may be held as a reward by those who| Cambridge, I am not seeking to deprive 
come up, whatever their creed may be, | them of privileges to which I do not be- 
and whom we have admitted to all the} lieve them to be entitled. I am desirous 
benefits of education; and I should be at the same time that they should have 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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the benefits of a liberal education in the 
Universities without claiming positions 
there which, I believe, were never in- 
tended for them, and would not be a be- 
nefit to them, but would lead to fresh 
isputes and controversies. With that 
belief I have always opposed this Bill 
in its present shape and I always shall. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, it being under- 
stood that no division is to be taken at 
this stage of the Bill, and that there has 
not been any desire on the part of the 
Universities, or those who have spoken 
for them—as I can affirm—to prevent a 
liberal education being given in the 
Universities to those who are not mem- 
bers of the Church of England, the 
only question we have to consider is how 
we can reconcile education, followed by 
all honours and rewards, with certain 
qualifications, such as are required in 
other institutions called national, for 
members of the governing body. It is 
with a view to this reconciliation that I 
am anxious to see the Amendments of 
the hon. and learned Member for Rich- 
mond (Sir Roundell Palmer). They 
have been lucidly explained, but the 
House ought to see them, and the Uni- 
versities and Colleges should have an 
opportunity of considering them, before 
any definite action is taken. For this 
reason, while I cannot vote for the second 
reading—for I cannot take the Bill as it 
stands—I am willing to wait until we 
have seen the Amendments, and, there- 
fore, in case of a division, I shall take 
the course—unusual for me—of leaving 
the House, in order to reserve for myself 
the opportunity of considering the Bill 
and the Amendments in Committee, and 
seeing whether a settlement can be 
arrived at which may be satisfactory to 
all parties. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, I 
will not take up time now by replying 
to the arguments of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. It may be convenient, 
poatees as my hon. and learned Friend 

as given me an opportunity of seeing 
his Amendments, that I should state how 
they strike me and what of them in 
principle I can accept and what I cannot 
accept. As I understand the Amend- 
ments of my hon. and learned Friend, 
they may be divided broadly into two 
parts—first, certain verbal Amendments 
which he thinks will make the Bill more 
clear than it is at present, and the inser- 
tion of a clause by which the doctrine, 


{Manon 15, 1869} 
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discipline, and public worship of the 
Church of England, according to the 
existing ordinances and statutes of the 
Universities, subject to all future legal 
changes and inherent gover of 
change in the Universities and Colleges, 
shall, so far as this Act is concerned, be 
preserved intact. These Amendments will 
only make more clear the object of the 
Bill, and, as far as I am concerned, they 
shall be accepted frankly. By the other 
Amendment my hon. and learned Friend 
intends to propose the adoption of what 
may be called a negative test; and to 
provide that lay Professors shall under- 
take as Professors not to teach anything 
contrary to Holy Scripture or the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church of 
England. At whatever risk of miscon- 
struction and of pain to myself in differ- 
ing from one for whom I have so pro- 
found a respect, I must say that no con- 
sideration will induce me to accept the 
latter Amendment. I say that for this 
other reason—it appears to me to be 
unnecessary, and it will therefore be 
purely mischievous. I have never dis- 
guised the difficulties surrounding this 
measure. I should be ashamed of my- 
self if I spoke with anything but the 
respect oul amauiie to which they are 
entitled of the views and apprehensions 
as to the security of the future religious 
teaching of the Universities which, 
although they appear to me to be quite 
unfounded, are entertained sincerely by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I will onl 
ask them to be equally fair with me. 
will ask them to admit that there is a 
considerable amount of evil which needs 
to be remedied. I ask them to admit 
that there is a certain amount of wrong 
and injustice which calls loudly for re- 
dress. No measure of this kind can be 
passed into law without a certain amount 
of risk in theory and it may be of evil 
in practice. The question for us as 
statesmen and lovers of our country is 
this,—Is the gain we seek worth the 
price at which we propose to purchase 
it? Is the state of thi which we 
a a for the future better or not 

etter than the state of things which we 
know exists? This I conceive to be the 
true issue in this case. Upon that issue 
my own judgment is in favour of going 
forward, and upon that issue with the 
greatest respect, and yet with perfect 
confidence, I venture to ask the judg- 
ment of the House of Commons. 
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Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 5th May. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE TWO 
HOUSES. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
beg to give notice that he would to- 
morrow move that, in conformity with 
the Message from the Lords, a Commit- 
tee of six Members be appointed for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
arrangement of Business in relation to 
the two Houses in the hope of devising 
some means for improving them. That 
would best be done by moving that the 
Message of the Lords be taken into con- 
sideration. It would come on immedi- 
ately after the Notices as an Order of 
the Day. 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Buiaxe, Bill to amend the 
Laws relative to the Sea Fisheries of Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brake, Viscount 
Burxez, Colonel Annesiey, and Mr. Kavanacu. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 16th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.}—Posuro Buts—Second Reading— 
Consolidated Fund (£8,406,272 13s. 4d.) * 
Committee—Common Law Courts (Ireland) (9). 


COMMON LAW COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Earl Granville.) 
(No. 9). COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Lorpv WESTBURY moved to insert a 
new clause, vesting the appointment of 
the Master and certain die officers in 


the Chief Judge of each Court. At pre-| 


sent this patronage was vested in the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the exercise of it 
was sometimes accompanied by anoma- 
lous and inconvenient results. The Eng- 
lish Judges appointed the officers of 
their own Courts, and it was invidious to 


The Solicitor General 


{LORDS} 
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place the Irish Judges in a different 

ition, especially as these officers were 
important auxiliaries in the administra- 
tion of the courts. The change was re- 
commended by a Royal Commission in 
1862, and the present was a very oppor- 
tune moment for ane into effect, 
there being little probability of the pa- 
tronage being exercised for some time. 
He was glad to learn that the Govern- 
—_— were prepared to accede to the pro- 
posal. 

Lorp DUFFERIN said, that the ob- 
ject of the measure being to assimilate 
the procedure of the Common Law 
Courts in England and Ireland, the Go- 
vernment were of opinion that on this 
point also there should be an assimila- 
tion, and they were -prepared to accept 
the clause moved by hhis noble and 
learned Friend. 

Lorp CAIRNS said, it was most ano- 
malous that appointments which in this 
country were made by the Chiefs of the 
different Courts should in Ireland be 
made by the Lord Lieutenant. The 
existing practice in Ireland was incon- 
venient and injurious, and placed an in- 
vidious and responsible task on the Irish 
Government. He could quite under- 
stand their willingness to get rid of that 
task, for it was only natural that there 
should be differences of opinion between 
the Government which appointed these 
officers and the Judges, who, of course, 
believed themselves to be best qualified 
to make the selection. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that he 
had on a former occasion expressed a 
strong opinion on the matter, and he was 
therefore glad the Government had ac- 
cepted the clause. He was sure they 
had done so on principle, and not on ac- 
count of the probability of the exercise 
of the patronage being remote. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that his assent to a proposition of this 
nature was not new, as he approved such 
a change when he acted as a Com- 
missioner on the subject with the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Chelms- 
ford), and his signature was appended to 
the Report. 

Clause agreed to. 

Further Amendments made : The Re- 
port thereof to be received on Friday 
next. 
journed at half past Five 


o'clock, to Thu next, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


House 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 16th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.}—New Memsers Sworn—Sir Har- 
court Johnstone, baronet, for Scar ; 
Richard Joseph Devereux, esq., for Wexford 
Borough. 

Serect Commirrez— Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal Elections, nominated ; Mail Contracts, 
Mr. Seely and Mr. Graves added ; Despatch 
of Business in Parliament, appointed and nomi- 
nated. 

Pustic Bits — Resolution reported—Ord 
First Reading—Lord Napier’s Salary * [57]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Metropolitan Poor Act 
(1867) Amendment [53]; Salmon Fisheries 
(Ireland) [56] ; Turnpike Roads* [52]; .Land 
Tax Commissioners’ Names* [54]; Drain- 
age and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Sup- 
plemental * [55]. 

Second Reading — Party Processions (Ireland) 
[6]; debate adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act Amendment * [34]; East India Irrigation 
and Canal Company (re-comm.) * [8]. 

Third Reading—Metropolitan Commons Supple- 
mental * [30]. 


IRELAND—PROPERTY OF THE IRISH 
CHURCH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELLOR said, he would beg to 
Whe- 


ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 

ther it is a fact that Archbishop Bram- 
hall was instrumental in oe 
tithes from lay impropriators in Irelan 
amounting to £30,000 per annum or 
more; and, whether the pomeee money 
was or was not raised by large private 
subscriptions in England ; and, if so, 
whether the tithes so purchased by that 
most Right Reverend Prelate will be 
retained by the disestablished Church in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Question 
put to me by the hon. Member refers to 
a point of historical investigation to 
which I had no time to allude in the 
speech I made on the subject of the 
Irish Church, and which I can hardly 
explain in a satisfactory manner within 
the compass of a reply to a Question. I 
must, therefore, ask the hon. Gentleman 
to be content for the present with my 
making a very brief answer to the va- 
rious portions of his Question. I do not 
think it is the fact— 

_ “That Archbishop Bramhall was instrumental 

m purchasing tithes from lay impropriators in 

ome amounting to £30,000 per annum or 
re. 

T have no doubt that Archbishop Bram- 

hall did acquire, during the reign of 
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both very considerable 
amounts of tithes and quantities of land 
for the Church ; and he may have 
given a sum of money for that purpose I 
am not to dispute. But I do 
not believe that these transactions were 
at all in the nature of what are now 
understood as purchases. Therefore, to 
the question whether the purchase money 
was or was not raised by large private 
subscriptions in England, I must answer 
that I am not aware that any proof 
exists that any considerable sum of 
money was raised by private subscrip- 
tions in England for that purpose. With 
regard to the latter part of the Question 
—namely— 

“ Whether the tithes so purchased by that 
most Right Reverend Prelate will be retained by 
the disestablished Church in Ireland,” 

That of course the hon. Member would 
be able to answer from the Bill itself. 
They would not be retained. 


Charles I., 


LAW OF EXTRADITION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to bring 
in a Bill this Session embodying the 
Recommendations contained in the Re- 

rt of the Select Committee of last year 
in favour of a uniform and permanent 
Law of Extradition ? 

Mr. OTWAY said, in reply, that it 
was the intention of his a A Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs to introduce into the other House 
of Parliament a Bill on the subject to 
which his hon. Friend had referred. 


INDIA—BANDA AND KIRWEE BOOTY. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet NORTH said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Why the Papers relative to the 
Banda and Kirwee Prize Property, which 
were moved for and promised at the end 
of July 1866 and in in 1867, have 
not yet been produced ; and, whether the 
Booty realized by the Government of 
India from the seizure of the Funded 
Property of the captured Chiefs of Kir- 
wee is to be distributed to the Troops ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, these Pa- 
pers were delayed because, after com- 
munication with all the Departments con- 
cerned, we could not succeed in getting the 
whole of them. I should think that since 
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the payment of all the money due they 
will “ lost their interest; but if the 
hon. and gallant Member will communi- 
cate with me, and wishes to have what 
we can give, we shall do the best we can 
to meet his wishes. I understand his 
second Question to refer to certain Go- 
vernment promissory notes, about which 
a memorial was lately sent to the Secre- 
tary of State. If that is so, I have to 
say that the Secretary of State has in- 
formed the memorialists that he cannot 
accede to their petition. 


ARMY—ALLOWANCES TO TROOPS IN 
CHINA AND JAPAN.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet NORTH said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
When the Correspondence relative to the 
Scale of Consolidated Allowances to the 
Troops in China and Japan, ordered on 
the 23rd February, will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
the Correspondence in question was ra- 
ther voluminous, but he believed it would 
be laid on the table in a very few days. 


DIET OF MERCHANT SEAMEN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GILPIN said, he wished to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he has considered the desirability 
of introducing a dietary scale for Sea- 
men into the Mercantile Marine Bill; 
and, whether he has been informed that 
the carrying out of the Admiralty Scale 
for Troops and Her Majesty’s Emigra- 
tion Commissioners’ Scale for Emigrants 
has been highly satisfactory, and that a 
similar scale for Seamen could now be 
arranged without entailing additional 
cost to shipowners ? 

Mr. BRIGHT, in reply, said, the 
answer he had to give to the Question 

ut by his hon. Friend was very short. 

y the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 
a dietary scale, as agreed upon between 
the parties, was to be inserted in the 
articles of agreement. The Board of 
Trade had no power in the matter; and, 


generally, he might say he thought that | 


to settle questions of what should be the 
supply of food between employer and 
employed would not be a very desirable 
occupation for that Department. 


Mr. Grant Duff 


{COMMONS} 
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ARMY—CANTEENS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. R. SHAW said, he would 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the sale of wines and spirits in a 
canteen to non-commissioned officers and 
civilians (such canteen being licensed for 
the sale of beer only) is in accordance 
with the regulations relating to barracks ; 
and, whether the Commanding or any 
other Officer has the power to authorize 
the sale of wine or spirits in any part of 
a barrack ? 

Mr. CARDWELLsaid, hemust answer 
the first part of the Question of the hon. 
Member in the negative, and add that 
any person selling in a canteen either 
beer or spirits and wine was obliged to 
take out an Excise licence, and could 
sell only those things which his licence 
covered. As to the second part of the 
Question, no Commanding or any other 
Officer on the home stations had the 
power to authorize the sale of wine or 
spirits in any = of a barrack without 
the approval of the Secretary of State for 
War. 


POSTAL—MAILS TO THE UNITED 
STATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would beg 
to ask the Postmaster General, Whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table Copy of Letters from Me. John 
Burns to the Secretary to the Post Office, 
dated the 9th, 10th, and 12th instant, in 
regard to the Cunard and Inman Con- 
tracts; and, whether any, and, if so, what 
arrangements have been made by Her 
Majesty’s Government for the convey- 
ance of the British Mails to the United 
States, in the event of those contracts not 
being ratified ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that there would be no 
objection, that he was aware of, to lay- 
ing on the table the letters which his 
hon. Friend asked for. As to the latter 
= of the Question, he had to state that 

e had not thought it necessary at pre- 
sent to make any arrangements in the 
case of those contracts not being ratified. 
Tn that event there would still be existing 
the contract with the North German 
Lloyd’s Company, to convey the Mails 
to America once a week. Other com- 
panies had also made offers to carry those 
mails, but at present it had not been 
deemed necessary to enter into any ar- 
rangements on the subject. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
would beg to ask the noble Marquess, 
in reference to the answer he had just 
made, Whether it were true, as had been 
stated in the Debate the other evening, 
that the Government had given notice to 
the North German Lloyd’s to terminate 
the Contract they had entered into ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
No; it was stated the other night that, 
in a letter addressed to the Post Office, 
the Treasury suggested that it might be 
desirable to give such a notice, but I 
thought that, as the debate was about 
to come on, it would not be desirable to 
give the notice. 


THE ROYAL PATRIOTIC FUND OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE KING said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, On what day he will be prepared 
to answer the Question as to the vofal- 
cations by a clerk in the Royal Patriotic 
Fund Office; and, if he will now say 
what was the date of the last audit of the 
accounts ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, a meeting of 
the Commissioners will be held about the 
middle of next month, and immediately 
after that meeting has been held I shall 
be ready to answer the hon. Member’s 
Question. With regard to the second 
part of the Question, I have to state that 
the last audit was down to the end of the 
year 1866. The accounts, however, are 
ready to be audited down to the present 
time. 


IRELAND—MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SINCLAIR AYTOUN said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, On what day the Returns, ordered 
on the 8th of this month, with respect to 
the College of Maynooth will be in the 
hands of Members ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I am sorry, Sir, I cannot positively state 
the date when the Return will be ready 
to be placed in the hands of Members. 
Although it is a plain and simple one, 
some confusion has arisen as to which 
Department is bound to furnish it, and 
it has been found necessary to send over 
to Dublin for it. I trust, however, that 
the Return may be supplied without 
waiting for any further co ndence 
on the subject. As to the information 
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itself, I think the hon. Gentleman will 
find that it is already before the House 
in the Report of the Maynooth Com- 
mission. 


IRELAND—POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether any application has 
been made to the Treasury by the Irish 
Poor Law Commissioners for the defi- 
ciency in the amount requisite for the 
payment of the Medical and Education 
Charges under the Poor Law during the 
past year? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
replied that he was not aware that the 
Poor Law Commissioners had actually 
made the application. 


INDIA—JHANSI PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he would 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India, When the Jhansi Prize Mone 
(second instalment) will be paid; and, 
whether there will be any prize money 
for Gwalior, Calpee, and other places in 
Central India captured by Sir Hugh 
Rose ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, nearly the 
whole of the money known as the Jhansi 
Prize Money was paid away at the first 
distribution. Only about £10,000 was 
kept back to meet expected claims. 
Most of this reserved fund has now been 
paid away. If there is any further dis- 
tribution it will be an altogether trifling 
one. The term Jhansi Prize Money in- 
cludes all the prize money due for the 
booty poet by Sir Hugh Rose’s 
force at Gwalior, Calpee, and other 
places in Central India. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(No. 2 BILL.—QUESTION, 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he wished to ask the Vice-President of 
the Council, Whether the Government 
intend to proceed with the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) (No. 2) Bill in time 
to give the House a fair opportunity of 
discussing it ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that he 
had originally put the Bill down for the 
first Monday after Easter, but as he had 
been informed that that day would not 
suit many Members, in consequence of 
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the quarter sessions being held on that 
day, he had since postponed the second 
reading till Thursday, the 8th of April. 
It was certainly the intention of the 
Government to press forward the Bill 
this Session. 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would post- 

ne the second reading till the Monday 
following, instead of Thursday, as a 
large number of quarter sessions would 
be held throughout the week. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that if 
the Bill were to be postponed from time 
to time, it would be very difficult, con- 
sidering the state of Public Business, to 
have it considered at all during the pre- 
sent Session. 


HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE—UNIVERSITY 
BOAT RACE,—QUESTION. 


Viscount BURY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he can give 
any information to the House as to the 
result of his investigation with respect 
to the state of Hammersmith Bridge ? 

Mr. BRUCE: Sir, by the direction 
of the Board of Trade, this bridge has 


been minutely examined by a competent 
engineer, who was assisted in his ex- 
amination by the engineer of the com- 


pany to which the bridge belongs. The 
result showed that the bridge, although 
never a very —s structure, is fully as 
strong now as it has been at any pre- 
vious time. As it has borne large 
crowds without any accident occurring, 
it has not been thought expedient to 
prevent its use on the occasion of the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race to- 
morrow. Notices have, however, been 
posted that access will be limited to the 
footway ; and, in addition to this, there 
will be a force of policemen, who will 
endeavour to limit the crewd to the 
footway, leaving the carriage way for 
the use of carriages only. It is believed 
that the bridge will be fully competent 
to bear that diminished crowd. 


PARLIAMENT—RULES OF DEBATE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK: Mr. Speaker, I 
I wish to call your attention for a few 
moments to a point of Order which arose 
last evening on the second reading of 
the University Tests Bill—in reference 
to the right of the Mover and Seconder 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


{COMMONS) 
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of a Motion for the adjournment of a 
debate to speak on the Main Question. 
It a to many Members of the 
House that the decision which you, Sir, 
then announced from the Chair was 
somewhat at variance with the practice 
of this House, as that practice is ordi- 
narily understood. In calling attention 
to this question, I must state that I wish 
to show no di whatever to you 
or the high office which you hold. Ever 
since I have had the honour of a seat in 
this House I have done my best to bow 
to all the decisions that you have an- 
nounced, and to share in the admiration 
which has been expressed by the highest 
authorities as to the mode in which you 
have conducted yourself since you have 
sat in that Chair. The circumstances of 
the case are briefly these — After twelve 
o’clock last night my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. B. Hope) moved the adjournment 
of the debate. He did not address him- 
self to the Main Question, but simply 
moved the adjournment. Some confu- 
sion then arose, and, without rising from 
my place, I endeavoured in the most 
formal manner to second that Motion. 
The division was taken, and ths Motion 
for the adjournment having been re- 
jected, I proceeded to address myself to 
the Main Question, whereupon I was 
stopped by you, Sir, and was told 
that, having seconded the Motion in the 
manner I have mentioned, it was not 
competent for me to speak on the Main 
Question. These are the simple facts of 
the case, which can be corroborated by 
three or four of my hon. Friends near 
me, and I wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
Whether, under such circumstances, I 
had or had not a right to speak on the 
Main Question ? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Perhaps, 
Sir, in answering the Question of my 
hon. Friend you will also kindly inform 
me and the House what are the rights 
of a Member who has moved the ad- 
journment of a debate. I have always 
ooked on such a Motion as gg 
all the elements of a perfect Motion, an 
that if it passed in a short and informal 
manner it did so only by the connivance 
of the House. I may say that the 
Motion I made last night was pressed to 
a division against my own wish. The 
result of that Motion did not appear to 
me, with all re to you, Sir, to be of 
the essence of the question, the essence 
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of the question was the Motion put from 
the Chair. Of course, however, I did 
not raise any question last night, as you, 
Sir, had ruled upon the matter; but the 
House will, I am sure, be glad to know 
for its guidance what is the law on the 
subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will answer the 
Questions of the hon. Gentleman in the 
order in which they have been addressed 
tome. After the hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) moved the adjournment of the 
debate the hon. Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Bentinck) said, in a very distinct 
tone of voice, that he seconded the Mo- 
tion. The House declined to permit the 
adjournment; and after that the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven rose to address 
the House. Of late years there has cer- 
tainly been a relaxation of the rule with 
regard to seconding Motions, partly for 
the convenience of discussion; but hon. 
Members will bear in mind that when 
there have been contests for the ad- 
journment of the debate, if one Member 
has moved the adjournment of the de- 


bate, and another Member has seconded 


it, it is not competent for either the 


Mover or Seconder of such*a Motion im- 
mediately to rise and move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. That must be done 
by some other voices. It was on that 
account when the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven rose to speak I told him 
that, having seconded the adjournment 
of the debate, it was not competent for 
him to move the adjournment of the 
House or to speak on the Main Question. 
If he had power to speak on the Main 
Question he would have had power to 
move the adjournment of the House; 
but, having seconded the adjournment 
of the debate, it was not competent for 
him to speak until some other Member 
had moved the adjournment of the 
House. That is the reason for the judg- 
ment which I gave last night, and it is, I 
believe, in accordance with the practice of 
the House. With respect to the Question 
which has been put to me by the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the adjournment 
of the debate, I may observe that when 
the House is disposed that the debate 
should be adjourned, it is constantly the 
object and desire of the hon. Member 
who wishes to have pre-audience on the 
next evening to rise and move the ad- 
o— of the debate, and such a 

otion is generally acceded to even 
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without being seconded, by the common 
acceptation of the House. But when the 
adjournment of a debate has been moved, 
and the House has declined to assent to 
the Motion and has divided upon it, the 
hon. Member who moved it and had an 
ey to address the House if he 
— has under those circumstances lost 
the 


er of addressing the House on 
the Main 


Question. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS—THE BALLOT. 
MOTION FOR AN INSTRUCTION TO THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. LEATHAM: Sir, before calling 
the attention of the House to the subject 
of the Ballot, I must express my regret 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Bristol (Mr. Berkeley), whose lieutenant 
upon this occasion I am, feels himself 
unequal at the present moment, through 
ill-health, to the task of bringing the 
question before the House with the 
necessary attention to detail. I hope 
that even before it shall have passed 
through this preliminary stage my hon. 
Friend may find his health sufficiently 
re-established for him to resume his 
old ition, and to crown with his own 
hands the work upon which for many 

ears he has bestowed indefatigable 
abour. I think that we shall all hail the 
return to the front of a champion whose 
strokes were always playful, and who at 
a time when the Ballot was probably the 
most unpalatable question which could 
be brought before the House, invariably 
contrived, by the flow of his genial 
humour, to impart a relish to it. Bir, I 
fear that I cannot emulate the sparkling 
fancy of my hon. Friend; but I can, at 
least, emulate the spirit of fairness and 
courtesy which distinguished his speeches, 
and I hope that when I sit down it will 
be in the power of no opponent of the 
Ballot to say, however much the ques- 
tion may have suffered in advocacy, that 
the discussion has suffered in tone. For, 
Sir, I wish it to be understood at the 
outset that I am not bringing this ques- 
tion before the House as a party ques- 
tion. Itisclear to my mind that, ina 
strictly party sense, neither party has 
anything to gain from the Ballot. The 
evils which we believe that it is calcula- 
ted to check are equally inimical to the 
interests of both parties in the country ; 
and I am sanguine enough to believe 
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that before long men of both parties 
will acquiesce in the expediency of x 
ing a measure which is our only probable 
escape from them. But, Sir, if the Re- 
solution which I am about to move is 
to be regarded as in no degree offensive 
in intention to hon. Gentlemen o posite, 
it must be accepted as equally friendly 
to Her Majesty’s Government. No one 
could have been more pleased than I 
was with the —_ which a few days 
ago was made by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and, as the House well knows, 
many other Members of the Administra- 
tion—I think the majority—have already 
expressed an opinion in favour of the 
Ballot, while the remainder, in their re- 
cent utterances, have certainly not dis- 
played that inveteracy of repugnance 
which would lead us to infer that their 
minds are hermetically sealed against ar- 
gues and persuasion. I rejoice at this, 

ecause I do not believe it possible for 
any Liberal Government to occupy that 
Bench for a twelvemonth which does not 
make the Ballot a Cabinet question. But 
it may be said the question is already in 
the hands of the Government; why can- 
not you leave it there? The question 
is not in the hands of the Government, 
but of an impartial Committee of this 
House. I know that we have assented 
to the appointment of that Committee. 
It may be open to doubt whether the 
great question of the Ballot was one 
which ought to have been referred to a 
Committee at all, especially in conjunction 
with a number of other questions more or 
less irrelevant. But it is too late to dis- 
cuss the policy of this course now. All 
I wish to say is, that we did not assent 
to that Committee in order to stifle dis- 
cussion, in order to shelve this whole 

uestion without debate for another 

ession of Parliament; but many hon. 
Members assented to that Committee 
simply in order that those who were 
manifestly praying for more light might 
receive it. 
crude, undebated, ill-digested questions 
which we are in the habit of referring 
up-stairs, and then waiting 
until the Report comes down. It is re- 

arded by many Members of this 

ouse, and by vast numbers of persons 
in the country, as a question of vital 
and urgent importance — one with re- 
gard to which this House does not abdi- 
cate its right of deliberation to any Com- 


Mr. Leatham 


{COMMONS} 
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mittee for a single hour. And it has 
reached a stage when free discussion ig 
essential — discussion out a dis- 
cussion, if you will, upstairs, but 
cially a in this House, iy 
bates of which exercise a most material 
influence = public opinion in the 
country. Now, those who have assented 
to this Committee are disqualified from 
opposing the introduction of the Ballot, 
on the ground that the Legislature has 
recently passed a measure which was 
adapted to put an end to the evils against 
which the Ballot is directed, because b 
appointing this Committee they have ~ 
mitted the insufficiency of that statute. 
And evidence of this insufficiency is af- 
forded by the universal chorus of con- 
gratulation in which at this moment the 
whole tribe of electioneering agents 
exults. Even if it were possible to 
construct a harmony of the Judges, 
just as we have constructed a harmony 
of the Gospels, what would such an 
encyclopedia of wisdom be but a hand- 
book to the science of bribery and in- 
timidation ? Does anybody who has 
read the recent decisions doubt the possi- 
bility of sailing completely through the 
Act of last Session? No doubt the navi- 
gation in some parts will be intricate, 
but the intelligent navigator, armed with 
the judicial chart, will have no difficulty 
in threading the passage. Why, Sir, 
the Jud i. hen a have completed 
their labours, will have buoyed the 
channel from end to end. So much for 
the efficiency of our measure in putting 
a stop to bribery, intimidation, and treat- 
ing. But I shall be told, perhaps, that 
the Ballot will prove equally delusive. 
No doubt the perverse ingenuity of man 
will at times evade all your precautions; 
but the question is not, will the Ballot 
er an end to bribery and intimidation, 
ut whether it will not heap discourage- 
ment and obstacle in their way. In 
proportion as the bargain becomes less 
secure there will be less inducement to 
The intimidator himself will 
tremble when he reflects that the victim 
of his coercion has a safe and sure re- 
You might as well discard the 
use of locks and bolts—because the per- 
verse ingenuity of man can pick or force 
them—as discard the precaution of the 
Ballot on the ground that picklocks and 
crowbars are still left in the hands of the 
thieves and robbers of the Constitution. 
But this question will be settled by an ap- 
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peal to facts rather than to theories. Our 
opponents go on arguing just as though 

P Ballot were a bold ph riment of the 
political empiric. The Ballot is not a 
conjecture, it is a fact. The Ballot is a 
success. So far is it from being an inno- 
vation, that yours is almost the only free 
country where it is not an established 
institution. The moment a nation be- 
comes free it takes to the Ballot as 
naturally and heartily as it takes to 
liberty itself. The other day a great 
country in the south of Europe became 
free. It threw off a yoke so odious and 
yet so long endured that men began to 
wonder, not only at the patience of their 
fellow-men, but at the long-suffering of 
Heaven. This newly-enfranchised na- 
tion had to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which it meant to live. 
The passions and prejudices of cen- 
turies, inflamed to the utmost by reli- 

ious rancour, embarrassed and em- 
roiled that choice. The people who 
had to make it had wn positively 
grey in the ways of aM ste and discord 
—they were children in those of liberty 
and order. They made their choice by 
Ballot. Let me read to the House the 
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testimony of an eye-witness, of one who 
appears to have been no enthusiast 
about the Ballot, and who was commu- 
nicating his impressions to a great lead- 
ing journal which has never been en- 


thusiastic about anything. 
from Madrid, he says— 

“TI have never heard a Spaniard speak of an 
election in his country except as of a disreputable 
farce. In order to satisfy myself about the 
grounds for this general distrust, I attended yes- 
terday at one of the polling places, and I must say 
that to all outward appearance anything more fair 
and exemplary than the proceedings of a Spanish 
election 1 have never seen.” 


The spectacle of order presented by 
Madrid was, with very few exceptions, 
presented by the whole Peninsula. And 
what happened in Spain has happened 
in the case of every nation which has 
become free. Its freedom has been 
sealed by the Ballot. The country 
which achieved liberty immediately be- 
fore Spain was Prussia. The whole 
nation was enfranchised after Sadowa, 
and as a necessary seal to their enfran- 
chisement they have the Ballot. Re- 
tracing the history of freedom in Europe, 
the next name which we find upon the 
roll of free nations is Sweden, then Italy 
and the Netherlands, then or oa and 
Greece. All these have the Ballot. Even 


VOL. OXCIV. [ramp serzzs.] 
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Austria and France—nations which as 
yet have only contrived to get glimpses 
of freedom—have the Ballot. There are 
three great countries in Europe still 
without the Ballot — Russia, the last 
stronghold of medievalserfdom; Turkey, 
the outpost of barbarism in Europe ; 
England, the fortress of liberty through- 
out the world. But why follow the ex- 
ample of universal civilization? The 
Ballot is un-English. It was not un- 
English in 1526, when we find it in full 
operation at the election of the magis- 
trates of London. Nor was it un-Eng- 
lish in the days of the Stuarts. James I. 
attempted to strangle in its cradle 
British power in America in obedience 
to the will of Spain, and by the election 
of his creatures as officers of the Vir- 
ginia Company. He was baffled by the 
Ballot, and hence British America. In 
the reign of Charles I. the king quarrelled 
with the great company of traders known 
as the Merchant Sivistenntn because 
by Ballot they refused to elect, to their 
own destruction, his nominee as their 
deputy at Rotterdam. It was then that 
that Father of English liberty proceeded 
to make the Ballot un-English. I am 
indebted to a most able speech by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon upon the Ballot for a 
State Paper, which I will read to the 
House. It is Charles I.’s Order in Coun- 
cil against the Ballot— 

** At Hampton Court, this 17th of September, 
1637—His Majesty, this day sitting in Council, 
taking into consideration the manifold inconve- 
niences that might arise by the use of Balloting 
boxes, which is of late begun to be practised by 
some corporatiens and companies, did declare his 
utter dislike thereof, and, with the advice of their 
Lordships, ordered that no corporation nor com- 
pany, either within the City of London and liber- 
ties, or elsewhere in this His Majesty’s kingdom, 
shall use, or permit to be used, in any businesses 
whatsoever, any Balloting box, as they tender His 
Majesty’s displeasure, and will answer the con- 
trary at their peril. Whereof, as well the Lord 
Mayor of the City of London for the time being, 
and all other mayors and head officers of corpora- 
tions, as all governors, masters, and wardens of 
all companies in and about the cities of London 
and Westminster and elsewhere, are to take notice 
and see this, His Majesty’s pleasure and com- 
mandment, duly observed.” 


But although Charles I. proscribed the 
Ballot, the use of it still lingered, after 
Charles I. was removed, within the walls 
of Parliament itself, and Commissions 
and Committees were frequently nomi- 
nated under it. But, perhaps the House 
will be startled when t state that Mem- 
bers have been returned to this House 
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by Ballot. Within the last few days 
Mr. Boyd Kinnear has presented us with 
extracts from a pamphlet in his posses- 
sion, dated 1688-9, signed ‘‘N. T.”” and 
entitled ‘‘ Some remarks upon Government, 
and particularly upon the establishment of 
the English monarchy, relating to this pre- 
sent juncture ; in two letters written by, 
and to a member of the Great Convention.” 
I will, with the kind permission of the 
House, read part of one of these extracts. 
The writer says— 


“Tt is customary in the borough of Limming- 
ton in Hampshire, to elect by the Ballot. The 
manner is to give toevery electing burgess (their 
number being limited and known) a different co- 
loured ball for every competitor, each colour being 
respectively appropriated to the several compe- 
titors ; as suppose there should be three candi- 
dates, each elector has three small balls given 
him, which he so manages as to keep only that in 
his hand which by its colour belongs to the per- 
son he intends to choose, This being inclosed in 
his hand, he puts it into a close box made for that 
purpose, leaving no possibility to anyone to detect 
what coloured ball he put into it. Thus, each 
having put in his ball according to his vote, the 
balls of one colour are separated from those of 
another colour, and so, according to the majority 
of balls of one colour, the return is made. This 
method I know to be of great advantage where it 
is made use of. It prevents animosities and dis- 
tastes, and very much assists that freedom which 
ought to be at elections. No man in this way 
need fear the disobliging of his landlord, cus- 
tomer, or benefactor, for it can by no means be 
discovered how he gave his vote if he will but 
keep his own counsel. If this or some such de- 
vice were appointed to be made use of in every 
borough all over the kingdom, I am persuaded it 
would abundantly answer expectation in the many 
advantages which would attend it.” 


And so a most material precedent has 
been established in our favour, and 
against the foolish ery of those who 
say that the Ballot is un-English. A 
few years before Charles I. attempted 
to make the Ballot un-English, the 


Ballot box was carried over in the 
Mayflower to America. I need not 
remind the House of the story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, how, unable to en- 
dure the thraldom under which they 
lived at home, they left home, friends, 
country, fortunes, everything except 
those free institutions which no longer 
flourished in England, but which were 
borne by them into the unpeopled wil- 
derness to flourish for ever beyond the 
sea. The Ballot was adopted by the 
free colony of Massachusetts in 1634. 
It was adopted by every other colony or 
State in succession in the order of their 
civilization — the New England States 
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leading the way, the slave States bring. 
ing up the rear. I shall be told that the 
American Ballot is not a close Ballot, 
and in most of the States no doubt that 
isso. But why is it not a close Ballot? 
Because the relations between land and 
capital on the one hand and labour 
on the other there are such that the 
Ballot is no longer necessary; and the 
example of America shows how we may 
return to open voting under the Ballot 
the moment those conditions are re- 
moved which make the Ballot desira- 
ble. But there are other populations 
more nearly allied to our own even than 
the Americans who elect by close Ballot. 
In the colonies of Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and New South Wales, 
all elections take place by Ballot. Its 
adoption has been attended with the 
most signal and indisputable success. 
The first authority which I shall cite is 
that of my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the ‘Admiralty (Mr. Childers). 
In the course of a speech upon the 
Ballot, in rege Pa agent my ight 
hon. Friend’s maiden effort in “this 
House, and which was full of that pro- 
mise which he has since so amply re- 
deemed—he thus expresses Limself— 


“ Ever since the first concession of representa- 
tive institutions to Australia, vote by Ballot had 
been one of the measures of reform, agitated in 
the Colonies and their Legislatures. It was not, 
however, until the eve of the introduction of what 
is called ‘ Responsible’ or Parliamentary govern- 
ment, that it met with general advocacy. About 
that time public attention was directed to the 
corrupt practices which there, as in this country, 
too frequently attended Parliamentary elections. 
The prevailing evil was not so much intimidation 
as bribery. But bribery and treating, 
in the vulgar forms in which we know them, were 
rife in the town constituencies; and to check 
them, and at the same time to reduce the excite- 
ment and expense of contested elections, the 
Ballot was proposed. The Ballot was 
not in Victoria as in England exclusively advo- 
cated by the popular or Liberal party, and opposed 
by Conservatives. On the contrary, some of its 
most strenuous advocates sat on the Conservative 
side of the House, and unquestionably its most 
formidable opponents were the leaders of the 
extreme democratic party. And to this, I think, 
much of its success is due. For not being a party 
measure, its details were honestly discussed, 
and settled by the ablest men in the House. . . « 
And what, Sir, has been the result? .. . Why, 
by the common consent of almost every pub- 
lie man who has seen its working, the Ballot 
has been thoroughly successful. ft came into 
operation in the year 1856, when I was myself 
elected under its provisions. I cannot speak to 
the number of elections in other colonies ; but in 
Victoria I understand that about 200 have 
taken place since that time. They have been dis- 
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tinguished by the almost entire absence of those 
tices which were previously so prevalent.””— 
3 Hansard, clvi. 788-90.) 


Shortly after my right hon. Friend 
delivered this speech he gave evidence 
before the Select Committee on the Cor- 
rupt Practices Prevention Act. We are 
always having Corrupt Practices Pre- 
yention Acts, and Select Committees 
upon them—vwe are always washing 
our hands upstairs, but they are never 
clean. My right hon. Friend was asked 
by the Thekeeen, with reference to 
a constituency in Australia which had 
been notorious for bribery: ‘‘ What 
was the result after the adoption of 
the Ballot as to that particular con- 
stituency ?””—‘‘ I may aay) replied my 
right hon. Friend, ‘‘ that bribery became 
almost extinct there.” ‘‘ Was there treat- 
ing also in the constituencies ? ”’—‘‘ The 
treating used to be worse than the bri- 
bery, but treating in the towns became 
almost extinct.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) asked: ‘‘ Was 
the intimidation of voters a common sub- 
ject of complaint ?””—‘‘ No; the intimi- 
dation talked of was rather mob intimi- 


dation. That is entirely done away with : 
the election is now conducted as quietly 


as a funeral.” Contrast that with the 
seenes proved to have taken place at 
Drogheda. The Chairman next asked : 
“Ts canvassing as keenly conducted as 
it was before you had the Ballot ?”—*‘I 
think that it is not nearly so keenly con- 
ducted.” The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gathorne Hardy) asked: ‘‘ Have 
you the means of knowing whether the 
expenses of candidates have much di- 
minished ?’’—‘‘I should say that they 
have, very much, judging from popular 
rumour.” Finally, after my right hon. 
Friend had given a great deal of evidence 
to the same effect, the Chairman asked 
him: ‘I understand you to say that you 
consider that that change in the mode of 
taking the votes has given general satis- 
faction in the colony?” My right hon. 
Friend replied, “I think it has given 
undoubted and universal satisfaction.” 
Now, Sir, there is just one point in this 
evidence to which I would specially call 
the attention of the House in passing— 
namely, the effect of the Ballot on bri- 
bery and treating. This is most material 
to our case, because while almost every- 
one admits that the Ballot must check 
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intimidation, there are those, as I shall 
show presently, who dispute altogether 
the fact that it will check bribery and 
treating. If the House is anxious for 
corroborative evidence as to the success 
of the Ballot in Australia, I am in a 
sition to furnish it in abundance. But 
am anxious as much as possible to 
economize the time of the Wiis and 
therefore L prapene to cite one more au- 
thority only. It may be said that when 
my right hon. Friend gave his evidence 
the Ballot had only been a very few 
years in operation, and that his experi- 
ence only extended to the colony of Vic- 
toria. The evidence which I am about 
to cite is not only very recent, but refers 
to the colony of South Australia. Mr. 
Anthony Forster, late Member of the 
Legislative Council of Adelaide, pub- 
lished, in 1866, amost able and interesting 
work, entitled South Australia; its Pro- 
gress and Prosperity. He says (p. 200)— 


“ The operation of the Ballot in the Australian 
colonies has placed the constituencies beyond the 
suspicion of bribery and corruption. Speaking 
for South Australia, I may say that there has 
never been a question raised there as to the per- 
fect adaptation of that mode of taking votes to all 
the requirements of the elections. Whilst one of 
the last elections for the city of Adelaide under 
the system of open voting was simply disgraceful, 
requiring the intervention of the police and almost 
of the military, the first elections under the Ballot 
were conducted with the utmost propriety and 
decorum. ‘The contrast was so striking as to be 
a subject of general congratulation.” 


Now let me take a witness from quite a 
different part of the world. In an in- 
teresting = entitled From the Levant, 
published a few weeks ago, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold gives a description of a Greek 
election which he witnessed last year. 
He says— 

“No stranger would have supposed that an ex- 
cited struggle for power had commenced when the 
poll opened. In no city with which I am acquainted 
| are politics so generally the subject of conversation. 
| The people are by temperament most quarrelsome, 
| and you will expect, as I did, that a Greek elee- 
| tion would be at least as riotous as a similar cere- 
mony in Ireland. On the contrary, English people 
do not go to their churches and meeting-houses in 
a more orderly manner than the Athenians did to 
the poll. And it cannot be doubted that this re- 
markable absence of anything approaching dis- 
order was due to the mode of election—the Ballot. 
With the vote by voice in Athens, after the 
English manner, we should certainly have seen 
the Greek capital full of bloodshed. Every other 
man in Athens and in the Greek provinces every 
man is armed with weapons not slow to take life.” 


Now, Sir, before I leave this er of the 
subject, let me remind the House that 
3Be2 
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what is virtually the Australian Ballot | 
has been resorted to in this country upon | 
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the contest was a very keen one. [ 
need only say that having been present 
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more than one occasion with marked 
success. ‘‘ When the Maryport Improve- 
ment and Harbour Act was applied for 
in Parliament, in 1866, the promoters 
sought power to secure voting by Ballot 
at the election of trustees, that being 
the method of voting which had been 
practised in the town since 1833, when 
the first Act was obtained. When this 
clause of the Bill was brought before 
Lord Redesdale his Lordship drew his 
pen through it, and wrote on the mar- 
gin, ‘I cannot consent to this fanciful 
legislation ;” but the promoters made out 
such a good case in favour of the mode 
of voting which they had hitherto been 
accustomed to, that a compromise was 
effected, by means of which the pro- 
moters of the Bill obtained legislative 
sanction for the continuance of the Bal- 
lot; for, although the Act established 
open voting, a proviso was added that 
ba voting should not be practised un- 
il the ratepayers found that the Ballot 


did not answer. Thus the Ballot con- 


tinues at Maryport. The votes are taken 
upon the Australian system, and the 


Ballot at the trustee elections is held in 
high estimation. This opinion is not 
confined to people who advocate the 
adoption of the Ballot at Parliamentry 
elections; on the contrary, many of 
those who speak so highly in its praise 
are genuine Tories. They would not 
have the Ballot introduced into Parlia- 
mentary elections, they say ; but in these 
local contests they freely affirm that 
they could not arrive at a just estimate 
of the opinions and wishes of the elec- 
tors without secret voting. There are 
so many people in positions in which 
they wu fear to incur the displeasure 
of their customers or employers by vot- 
ing against them, or giving offence to 
friends that, on every side, it was confi- 
dently asserted that, if the Ballot were 
not in use at Maryport, but a very small 
proportion of the people who now vote 
so freely would come to the poll at all.” 
The only other instance of an English 
Ballot with which I shall trouble the 
House, occurred the other day at Man- 
chester. It was a test Ballot, to decide 
the relative claims of two candidates be- 
longing to the same political party. Of 
the entire success of the experiment 
the whole London Press bore witness. 
The utmost order prevailed, although 
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both at the polling booths and at the 
declaration, it is impossible to over-rate 
the efficiency of the machinery em- 
ployed, which was a modification of the 
Victoria system. The representative of 
the leading journal says— 


“There were many critical observers of the 
whole process, but no one has yet suggested a 
loophole for fraudulent evasion of the rules, un- 
less it was by the very difficult and probably use. 
less attempt to conceal a card and carry it away, 
and thus prove, at all events that no vote had 
been given by the person who obtained it.” 


Well, Sir, against this array of facts, all 
tending to prove that the Ballot is prac- 
ticable, and that it is in the highest de- 
gree salutary, we have to set the specu- 
lations and arguments of theorists. In 
the first place, we are told that the Bal- 
lot will not defeat the ends of bribery 
and intimidation, because a sense of 
moral rectitude will restrain men who 
have promised from corrupt or fraud- 
ulent motives to vote in a particular 
way from voting in any other way 
when the vote is secret. We are told 
that it isa venial thing to vote against 
one’s conscience, but a crime to break 
the immoral promise to do so. There is 
shame and remorse for us in the latter 
case—there is only mortification in the 
other, and so the immoral promise must 
bind, but the violated conscience may 
take care of itself. Sir, I wonder where 
some people pick up their morality? 
What casuist affirms that a wicked or im- 
moral promise is binding? or that any 
engagement to do wrong is paramount 
to the eternal obligation to do right ? Is 
there any hon. Member who seriously 
doubts that the coerced elector will 
soon discover this, and act accordingly? 
But we are told that the Ballot would 
lead to lying. Whether is greater— 
the lie in the words, or the lie in acts? 
Sir, I have read with great attention 
the arguments of a great writer who 
recently had a seat in this House, and 
who will always have a place in the res- 
pect of Europe. I think that it will be 
admitted upon all hands that the argu- 
ment adopted by Mr. Mill could not 
possibly have been more strongly stated 
than it has been stated by him. Indeed, 
he has bestowed so much care upon the 
exact shape into which this argument 
has been thrown, that he seems scarcely 
willing to trust himself—he, who is s0 
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at a master of expression—with any | be mathematically described as the re- 
other form of Beads which to convey | sultant of divergent forces acting in the 
his precise meaning, and in his work on ' same plane, and all of them illegitimate; 
Representative Government, has re-pro-|or the neutrality of voters as a statical 
duced the argument in the very terms in | couple, when the two forces exactly ba- 
which it is stated in his pamphlet on Par- | lance one another? But perhaps I shall 
liamentary Reform, because, as he says, | be asked, where are the evidences of this 
“he does not feel that he can improve | pressure? Why, are not the newspapers 
upon them.” If, therefore, we can show | filled with the complaints of men who 
that an argument so fully considered, | have been coerced? Because it is the 
and so carefully drawn, is unsound, it| province of intimidation not only to 
may be taken, I think, that the case of| strangle opinion, but to strangle it in 
our opponents has collapsed. Now, no | silence. The hand which is strong enough 
one regrets more than I do the absence! to stifle it, stifles its cries. There is no 
of Mr. Mill from the seat which he | offence committed by one man against 
adorned in this House. I regret it es- the liberty of another which is so diffi- 
pecially to-day, because his presence | cult of proof. What little self-respect 
would have guarded me against the|remains to the man who has been 
possibility of misrepresentation ; but in | coerced suggests every possible excuse for 
his absence it will be with a peculiar|the base vote, except the shameful one 
anxiety that I shall guard myself. Well, | that he is no longer master of his 
Sir, Mr. Mill not only lays down a line | own actions. Men are thus made ac- 
of argument, but he makes a great ad- | complices in their own dishonour, and 
mission. I will endeavour to deal with | with their own hands efface the evidences 
the admission first and the argument | of the violence to which they have suc- 
afterwards. The admission is practi-|cumbed. An instance in point was 
cally contained in these terms — that if| brought to my notice the other day 
the state of things which existed in this | which, if it were not so pitiable, would 
country thirty years ago existed now, he} be infinitely amusing. Four tenants 


would still be in favour of the Ballot. | upon an estate in a Scotch county P 


Tro- 

He says— mised with alacrity, and some of them 
“Thirty years ago it was still true that in the | With enthusiasm, their votes to one of 
election of Members of Parliament the main evil | the candidates at the last election. They 
to be guarded against was that which the Ballot | were summoned to two meetings at the 


would exclude [note in passing this testimony to ’ 
the efficacy of the Ballot} coercion by landlords, | @Mdlord’s house, and there they were 


employers, and customers. At present I conceive plied with such Z irresistible arguments 
a much greater source of evil is the selfishness or that they came in a body to withdraw 
selfish partialities of the voter himself. A base | their pledges. But the point to which I 
and Be nse ey is Rana E am —_ | wish to draw the attention of the House 
much oitener ven from the voters Tso in- |; © » 

terest or dees tote, or some mete Oeline in is this, that subsequently these four 
his own mind, than from any fear of consequences | men—though every neighbour they had 
at the hands of others, and to these influences the | knew that they had been coerced—signed 
Ballot would enable him to yield himself, free | q paper to the effect that they had not. 
from all sense of shame or responsibility.” | But, Sir, it is not only intimidation of 
Sir, in one sense it is a great misfortune | this character, or the intimidation of 
that Mr. Mill is cut off by the very rigidity | workmen by masters, like that of Mr. 
of his principles from those sources of | Harrop at Westbury, which we have to 
information which are open to less scru- | deal with—this is a many-headed mon- 
pulous men. If Mr. Mill had personally | ster. We have to deal with the in- 
canvassed the great constituency which timidation of mobs like that at Drog- 
has just failed to appreciate his services| heda — where the Judge said, that 
at their true value, Femmes but believe | beyond all doubt a system of organ- 
that he would have re-written the whole | ized intimidation and outrage prevailed 
passage which I have read. And what is on the part of agents or friends of 
the whole system of canvassing but an ela-| the sitting Members which deterred 
borate scheme of coercion—coercion by | supporters of the opposing candidates 
landlords and agents, coercion by cus-| from recording their votes. And we have 
tomers, coercion by the men of a man’s | to deal with that form of mob intimida- 
class or clique or sect? In how many | tion which was practised the other day 
thousands of instances may a man’s vote | at Blackburn. NowI have no hesita- 
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tion in alluding to the Blackburn case, 
because I have just heard the issue of 
the Petition, which has terminated in 
the unseating of both Members peti- 
tioned against. The facts, therefore, 
which I am about to state may be taken 
as proved. After the publication of the 
result of the registration, I am informed 
that the following Circular was issued :— 

“Dear Sir,—At a very influential meeting of 
the Conservative party, held at the Registration 
Rooms, Clayton Street, on the 8th instant, for 
the purpose of making arrangements for securing 
the return of Messrs. William Henry Hornby and 
Joseph Feilden as the representatives of the Par- 
liamentary borough at the ensuing election, the 
gravity and importance of the crisis in our na- 
tional history at which this election occurs was 
very prominently referred to, and it was decided 
that all millowners and their managers and over- 
lookers, and all master tradesmen and others pos- 
sessing influence should be strongly urged to exert 
that influence, so as to secure in the municipal 
elections as wellas in the Parliamentary, the suc- 
cess of the candidates who adhere to the consti- 
tution in Church and State,” and so forth, 


Now, what followed the issuing of 
what is now known as the Blackburn 
‘‘Screw Circular?” The days imme- 
diately succeeding the municipal elec- 
tion, and immediately preceding the 
Parliamentary election were marked by 
a series of outrages which drew upon 
Blackburn the attention of the whole 
country. On Tuesday morning, Novem- 
ber 3rd, by a simultaneous movement, 
the operatives in at least half-a-score of 
factories expelled from the rooms their 
Liberal fellow-workmen to the number 
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|merely intimidation of this remorseless 
‘and lawless character with which we 
have to contend. There is a kind of un- 
due influence which is infinitely safer, 
equally efficacious, and all but universal; 
the coercion which is subtle and im- 
‘palpable, which never commits itself; 
which I may describe as being in the air, 
a deadly but invisible miasma. This is 
‘a species of intimidation which exists 
‘even in the face of elaborate assurances 
to the contrary—in the face of notices 
posted up in conspicuous _ to the 
effect that the tenants or the workmen, 
or the employés, are at liberty to vote as 
‘they please. But the tenants and work- 
men know better. They know that if 
| they vote as they please they will become 
marked men, ati men not marked for 
‘special indulgence. The tenant knows 
| that in all probability that barn will not 
| be built, and that there will be difficulty 
‘about the rent. The workman knows 
| that if he votes against the master his 
‘next oversight will be followed by dis- 
missal, and the next feast of St. Monday 
by a penitential Tuesday, and so these 
/men vote as it is prudent to vote ; and be- 
| cause the law is not broken, because there 
are no open menaces—nothin bey or 
| ugly—everybody is delighted with the 
/high-minded generosity of the master 
}and the squire—I say generosity, for if 
a man in the position of landlord refuses 
| to canvass his tenants personally or b 

his agent, it has come to this, that suc 

‘conduct on his part is regarded, not as 


of several hundreds. These expulsions | the necessary result of the least spark of 
were aggravated by many gratuitous | gentlemanly feeling, but as the most 
outrages upon the persons of obnoxious | signal proof of virtuous forbearance. 
individuals. Even women were kicked, But there is a form of intimidation more 
hustled about, their hair and clothing | subtle even than this—a form of intimi- 
torn, and otherwise maltreated. Masters | dation which exists in the imagination of 
and managers when appealed to, with timid men, and which very possibly is 
but one or two exceptions, refused to | the result of a false inference. Let me 
interfere ; in some instances with slight | give an illustration or two taken from 
expressions of regret and disapproval, | what occurred at the last election. Hon. 
and in others with curt discourtesy. In| Members will be aware that at the city 
scarcely a single instance was a remedy | of Carlisle there are large railway works. 
afforded to the aggrieved parties, not | At the last election 157 men who were 
even the customary notice of discharge. | voters were employed at those works. 
Now, I make no comments upon this | One of the candidates was a railway di- 
Blackburn intimidation, for the obvious | rector. Of these 157 men, 139 plumped 
reason that I did not bring the question | for the director, three split their votes, 
before the House as a party question, and fifteen voted against him. Now 
and that I should scorn to make politi- | take a county. I have here an analysis 
cal capital for my party out of the nar-|of the polling at more than a dozen 
ration of atrocities which I am sure little centres of population in a county 
hon. Gentlemen opposite must condemn | constituency not 100 miles from London. 
equally with ourselves. But it is not' First, we come to a village, the chief 
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resident being a member of the Conser- 
vative committee. The votes polled were 
21—19 by the Conservatives, and 2 by 
the Liberals. Then we come to a small 
town ; the chief resident a leading mem- 
ber of the Liberal committee. Votes 
polled, 57—Liberals, 45; Conservatives, 
12. Then a town, the chief resident a 
nobleman, who, my informant states— 
I know not upon what authority—is at 
present out at elbows with his party; 
the steward a Conservative. Votes polled, 
127 — Conservative, 93; Liberal, 34. 
Then a village; chief resident, a Liberal 
Baronet, whose predecessor was a Con- 
servative. Votes polled, 65—Liberal, 49 ; 
Conservative, 16. At the previous elec- 
tion, when the Conservative predecessor 
was alive, the votes polled were 48— 
Liberal, 20; Conservative, 28. Then a 
village; the chief resident a convert to 
Liberalism. Votes polled, 45—Liberal, 
81; Conservative, 14. At the previous 
election, before the conversion, the votes 
polled were 35—Liberal, 14; Conserva- 
tive, 21. Then we come to two adjacent 
villages; chief resident, one of the Con- 
servative candidates. Votes polled, 27 
—Conservative, 25; Liberal, 2. Then 
to two adjacent vi ; chief resident, 
a Liberal Peer, the relative of one of 
the Liberal candidates. Votes polled, 
58—Liberal, 36 ; Conservative, 17. Then 
to two adjacent villages; chief resident, 
the chairman of the Conservative Com- 
mittee. Votes polled, 44—Conservative, 
87; Liberal, 7. Then to two adjacent 
villages ; chief resident, one of the Con- 
servative candidates. Votes polled, 118 
—Conservative, 82; Liberal, 36. Of the 
82, 36 plumped for their candidate, but 
not until near the close of the poll, thus 
helping to throw out the other Conser- 
vative candidate. Then we come to two 
adjacent villages; chief resident, a Li- 
beral Peer, the relative of the other 
Liberal candidate. Votes polled, 71— 
Liberal, 62; Conservative, 9. Then to 
a village ; the chief owner a non-resident 
Liberal Peer. Votes polled, 22—Libe- 
ral, 19; Conservative, 3. See how this 
man is respected in his absence. Then 
to a town parish ; chief resident, a Con- 
servative Peer, formerly Member of Par- 
liament for the county. Votes polled, 
55—Conservative, 47; Liberal, 8. Then 
toa village ; chief resident, a nobleman’s 
son, formerly Conservative Member for 
the county. Votes polled, 50—Conser- 
vative, 34; Liberal, 16. Lastly, we have 
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a village ; chief resident, a gentleman 
who aspires to be a Conservative candi- 
date. Votes polled, 33 — Conservative, 
27 ; Liberal, 6. Now none of these figures 
include split votes. I respectfully com- 
mend them to the attention of Mr. Mill. 
Does he think that votes are thus swept 
up, and not only swept up, but swept 
backwards and forwards with every 
change of ownership, without the pre- 
sence in the mind of the voter of that 
“fear of consequences at the hands of 
others,” which existed thirty years ago, 
and the existence of which then made 
the Ballot the lesser evil? Now, Sir, 
it is very possible that Mr. Mill may 
say that his arguments referred to a dif- 
ferent situation from that which exists, 
and that the wide extension of the suf- 
frage which has since taken place to men 
in athe positions, by immeasurably 
extending the area over which intimida- 
tion may be applied, has virtually re- 
stored that state of things which existed 
thirty-nine years ago, and under which 
the Ballot is the lesser evil. If this be 
so we shall be delighted to hail his re- 
turn to our ranks ; but, in the meantime, 
we are compelled to deal with arguments 
which have never yet been withdrawn. 
I have endeavoured to show that a state 
of things exists under which it is expe- 
dient to adopt the Ballot even if we must 
admit that its adoption will be attended 
by the evils anticipated by Mr. Mill. 
I will now endeavour ‘to show that it will 
not be attended by those evils. What 
are those evils? Mr. Mill says that— 

“ People will give dishonest or mean votes from 
luere, from malice, from pique, from personal 
rivalry, even from the interests or prejudices of 
— or sect, more readily in secret than in 
public. 


Now, I maintain that the interests and 
prejudices of class or sect would dictate 
the vote more generally under public vo- 
ting than they would under the Ballot, for 
a man’s class or sect is his public; and 
even if he be desirous to vote above these 
petty and sordid considerations, the dis- 

leasure of his class restrainshim. How 

oes Mr. Mill think that the saw- 
grinders would vote under open voting 
when the selfish interests of the saw- 
grinders were at stake? Even the ex- 
treme case put by Mr. Mill of a majority 
of knaves restrained from repudiation 
by the difficulty of looking an honest 
man in the face afterwards may be dis- 
regarded, because repudiation is never 
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resorted to in a civilized community 
without reasons so plausible that they 
govern public opinion, and so rob it of 
public disgrace; and even if this were 
not the case, the man who votes with a 
majority screens himself behind a mul- 
titude. I must strike out private malice 
and pique, too, for we are not a nation 
who care to stab in the dark. More 
than half the pleasure of revenge is to 
think that our victim knows the hand 
from which the blow has come. Give 
the Ballot and you will blunt the weapon 
at once. Nor need we regard the asser- 
tion that the voter may vote from feel- 
ings of personal rivalry, for it can only 
apply to the very limited class out of 
which Members of Parliament are cho- 
sen, and it is to be hoped, for the honour 
of our class, to a very limited fraction 
of that. There only remains, then, as 
the inducement to vote meanly—lucre ; 
and Mr. Mill thus raises the whole 
question of the Ballot in its relation to 
bribery. It has been contended that 
the Ballot would act as a check upon 
bribery, because the briber would never 
know that he had value received, and 
because the voter could take the bribe, 
and then please himself, as indeed in a 
multitude of cases he does now, under 
open voting; for example, the Yorkshire- 
man who sold his gamecock for £7 to a 
supporter of Mr. Ripley’s, though he as- 
sured him any other cock at 1s. would an- 
swer his purpose as well, and then, having 
pocketed his £7, went and voted for my 
right hon. Friend the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council. But the idea 
is, that the man who does not respect 
his conscience will respect his bargain, 
and that the rogue who has been bought 
will vote as faithfully for the rogue 
who has bought him in the dark as 
in the daylight—an idea of the supre- 
macy of conscience among rogues which, 
to my mind, is ludicrous in the extreme. 
But I understand Mr. Mill to contend 
that the Ballot will positively encourage 
bribery, because men will take bribes 
under it who would be ashamed to do so 
if their votes were known, their previous 
predilections being known also. Pos- 
sibly there may be isolated cases of this 
character, although bribery is always a 
secret transaction, but such a possibility 
is far outweighed by the certainty that 
under the Ballot that most outrageous 
—_ of bribery known as half-past 
three o’clock bribery will positively cease, 
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because the relative tion of the can- 
didates upon the ol ot be known, 
and, therefore, all the data which govern 
the half-past three o’clock market price of 
votes will be absolutely wanting. Take 


the recent case of Norwich as an illus- 
tration of what is meant by half- 
give it in 


three o’clock bribery. I will 
the words of the Judge— 


“The election took place on the 17th Novem- 
ber. Up to the middle of the day everything 
seems to have gone on honestly. About the 
middle of the day there was a considerable ma- 
jority in favour of Mr. Tillett and the other gen- 
tleman who stood with him. Between three and 
half-past three, in No. 3 ward, there were forty 
votes polled for Sir Henry Stracey. Between 
half-past three and four the number was 121. In 
No. 6 ward, between three and half-past three 
the number voting for Sir Henry Stracey was 
forty-three ; between half-past three and four it 
was 103. In No. 7 ward, between three and 
half past three sixty-six votes were recorded for 
Sir Henry Stracey, and between half-past three 
and four 123 voted for him. It is further proved 
that in three public-houses at least—and it may be 
in many more—there were a number of men of the 
lowest class of voters waiting and on the ‘look- 
out,’ according to the expression of one of them, 
I have not the slightest doubt that these men were 
collected in these public-houses waiting to be 
bribed. I have not the slightest doubt that 
they were bribed, and that the gres: proportion of 
that low class of voters who voted in the afternoon 
of that day, between half-past three and four, were 
bribed voters.” 


So much, then, for the argument that 
the Ballot will tend to encourage bri- 
bery ; and, bear in mind, our experience 
in Australia is an ample confirmation in 
fact of the conclusions of reason. I have 
now endeavoured to show that the evils 
supposed to be incident to the Ballot 
will hardly exist. I have also shown 
the magnitude of those evils which do 
exist under open voting, but which the 
Ballot is calculated to remove. In con- 
clusion, let me endeavour to deal with an 
argument which in wildness transcends 
anything which even the inventive in- 
genuity of our opponents has devised 
—the assertion that, if the vote be made 
secret the voter will naturally infer that 
the vote is his absolutely—his to do pre- 
cisely what he likes with as much as the 
money in his pocket—his to barter for 
any private advantage—his to sell to 
the highest bidder—his to use in the pro- 
motion of the greedy interests of his class. 
This is the “false and pernicious im- 
pression” which Mr. Mill expects the 
vote by Ballot to make upon the mind of 
the elector, and the inference of course 
is, that instead of voting for the general 
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good, for his party, for his colour, for 
candidate of his choice, for anything 


which men vote for now—when he finds 
himself alone with his conscience he will 
stifle it. Or this argument is based on 
the hypothesis that a man’s conscience is 
a thing outside him, something which 
he borrows from the public and leaves 
in theante-room of the polling-booth with 
his umbrella. It is certainly based upon 
the hypothesis that the voter never reads 
the newspapers, never listens to the 
candidates’ speeches, never discusses 
litics with his friends; that, in fact, 
m the dissolution of Parliament to the 
day of polling he is shut up in the Bal- 
lot box, for he can do none of these 
things without being reminded at every 
turn that as an elector he is the guardian 
of great principles, and that the very 
reason why the State secludes him at 
the moment when he performs this 
sacred trust, is that she may leave him 
alone with his responsibility. But says 
Mr. Mill, if the public is entitled to his 
vote, it is entitled to know his vote. 
Unquestionably in one sense it is, and 
know it it will, along with that of all 
his neighbours, at four o’clock. It is 
the decision of the majority that the pub- 
lic isconcerned with. The public is much 
too great a personage to interrogate 
every individual elector and to criticize 
his vote. It cannot descend to such 
details ; and if it could, it would abstain. 
The public itself although it has a right 
to demand that the vote shall be given 
in its interest, is in doubt upon the truth 
of the very principles which in the per- 
sons of the candidates are striving for 
the mastery. The public is divided in 
its own mind, and at the very moment 
when it would pretend to criticize my 
choice, it is dependent upon my choice, 
among many, for the way in which it 
is finally to make its own. If, there- 
fore, this halting, expectant, irresolute 
creature—the public, is by the very 
nature of things incapacitated from de- 
ciding upon the propriety of my vote, is 
it not a gross intrusion for it to step in 
and say—‘“‘I cannot trust you to vote for 
me unless I watch you, although I do 
not know as yet what voting for me 
means?” The fact is, that our oppo- 
nents mistake the knot of persons 2 
whom each voter is surrounded for the 
ublic. I demand the exclusion of this 
ot of persons, in order that he ma 
see the real public which stands beyond. 
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The public which stares the philosopher 
in the face in his closet with such in- 
tensity of expression that he can see 
nothing else, is absolutely shut out by 
the voter’s entourage. Put the voter into 
a closet, and he may see what the philo- 
sopher sees. At present he sees his 
landlord with Bat sa distinctness ; he 
studies every line in the frown of his 
displeased customer; the sawgrinders’ 
deputy peers round the corner at him. 

these are realities. But the public 
which is on such easy terms with the 
philosopher is to him a distant and re- 
treating shadow, armed neither with 
horse-pistols nor notices to quit. It is 
in the interest of that public that I 
speak. This is the public which you 
leave with the juryman when that other 
public is shut out. Why do you 
isolate the juryman? That he may 
consider the verdict his to sell to the 
highest bidder, or his to render to his 
country and his God? Do for the poli- 
tical juryman what you have done for 
the judicial one. Show him and those 
about him whose the verdict really is. 
When the squire is not by, and the priest 
is not by, and the agent and overlooker 
are not by, and the ee x | of the 
trades union is not by, and all a man’s 
customers are not by, perhaps the idea 
may grow up among them—the idea 
which has hitherto presented itself in 
a feeble, hesitating shape—the idea 
which your open voting has done its 
best to encourage for centuries— the 
idea that they are not entitled to his 
vote. This is the idea which I wish to 
see established —the idea that the vote 
is so sacred a thing that even a man’s 
bosom friend has no right to meddle 
with it—that it is an affair of his secret 
conscience—a trust not only for the pub- 
lic, but for Him who made the public, 
who is infallible and just, while the 
public is full of soe, and 
passion. Enact the Ballot — establish 
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this idea, and you will clothe, for the 
first time, with a sacred inviolability that 
which is not only the foundation of this 
great House of Parliament, but of the 
whole structure of the liberties of Eng- 
land. And now I fear that I have tres- 


upon the patience of the 
have left myself but little 
claim to speak to my Motion. I hope, 
however, that it is one which will com- 
mend itself at once and without argu- 
ment to the judgment of the House, 


eam so lon 
ouse that 
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The House is no doubt aware that there | the case, however, in other countries, for 
are marked differences, both in principle in a pamphlet, published by the First 
and detail, in the mode in which the| Lord of the Admiralty, it was stated 
Ballot is taken in the various countries | that in the colony of Victoria the Bal- 
in which it is in use. Your Committee | lot was peer | with favour by the 
will, no doubt, examine witnesses from | Conservatives, whilst open voting was 
these countries to show the efficacy or | preferred by the Democrats. The 
otherwise of the Ballot. It will not add| power of voting in this country was 
to the expense or labours of the Com- conferred on certain classes, classes 
mittee to examine the same witnesses | which had lately been very much en- 
with regard to the actual machinery by larged. The members of those classes 
which the Ballot is taken. If the Com-| were not compelled to exercise their 
mittee should report in favour of the | franchise, so that the power of voting 
Ballot, the information thus acquired | could not, in the strictest sense of the 
will enable us to legislate at once with | word, be looked upon as a trust; no 
all the details before us. {If, on the | doubt, it was a moral trust, but not a 
other hand, the Committee should report | legal one, to the exercise of which any 
against the Ballot, then details cannot | legal responsibility was attached. Be- 
fail to be useful to those who will dis- | ing, however, a moral trust, anything 
cuss this question afterwards—for do | that interfered with its free exercise 
not let any hon. Member go away with | must be at variance with the spirit of 
the impression that whatever may be the | the Constitution, and they had to ask 


Report of the Committee this question | themselves under what circumstances 
will be allowed to drop. For these couldaman vote freely. When he spoke 
reasons, therefore, Sir, I beg to move |of voting freely, he meant when a 
the Resolution of which I have given |man voted according to his own un- 
notice. _biassed convictions, or as the result of 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, that, in| legitimate persuasion and argument ad- 
rising to second the Motion, he would | dressed to him by others. Now, any 


offer no apology for doing so, as this was | detail of electoral practice which inter- 
a question in which he took a strong in- fered with either of those alternatives 
terest—one, in fact, for which he had must be injurious to the freedom of vot- 
given his first vote twenty years before.|ing. They had then to ask whether 
He regretted now to see very few faces open voting, which was, in fact, only a 
of those who then went into the Lobby | detail of voting, did or did not interfere 
with him. At that time, the question | with those conditions; and he thought 
was considered to be one of great interest it was absolutely unavoidable that they 
by all electoral reformers; but since that | should answer that question in the affir- 
time, and up to the present, it had sunk mative. He did not think it necessary 
considerably in public estimation. Dur- | to refer to anything beyond the events 
ing the slack water later years of Lord | of last year to prove his affirmative. 
Palmerston’s Government, the Ballot fell | What had they not seen during the last 
very much in public estimation, but the | General Election? Was it not manifest 
last General Election caused it to resume | that workmen always voted with masters, 
all its original importance. If he wanted | tenants with landlords, and shopkeepers 
any evidence of the fact, he had only to| with customers? There was one expla- 
refer to the Committee which had just | nation of this state of things as between 
been appointed. He agreed with his| the ruling and the subject classes, and 
hon. Friend, who had proposed this | that was that the latter so voted because 
Motion, that it was unnecessary to re-| they could not help it. If this was the 
gard the Ballot as a party question. At/| case, it was a disgrace and a danger to 
the same time, when he remembered | our representative system, and, he be- 
that all the influence of one description | lieved, would be ultimately fatal to it. 
which could be exercised on a Parlia- | They had tried many remedies, and only 
mentary Election was territorial influ- | one remained to be tried—namely, secret 
ence, he could not expect that the Ballot, | voting. Two forms of influence were 
or any other system of voting which was | prevalent in all elections, one ad 

calculated to lessen that influence, would | to the hopes, and the other to the fears 
be received with much favour on the} of the voter; and those influences were 
other side of the House. That was not! known as bribery and intimidation. 
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Which of these two was the worst? 
Clearly intimidation, because bribery 
could only be exercised on the dishonest, 
whilst intimidation might be applied to 
every member of the constituency. 
This was his belief, and he thought 
he should be able to justify it. ith 
secret voting the first of these influ- 
ences, bribery, would be greatly di- 
minished; and the second, intimidation, 
would entirely disappear. It was true 
that men might still be bribed in 
batches; but for one person who would 
be willing to bribe in batches under 
the Ballot, ten would be willing to 
bribe in batches under open voting. But 
there was another kind of bribery to 
which he must allude—namely, what 
was familiarly known as the half-past 
one o’clock bribery, which, in his opi- 
nion, would be destroyed, because er 
secret voting the state of the poll at that 
hour could not be known. A cheque for 
£200, changed for half-sovereigns at 
Norwich, to which his hon. Friend had 
referred, would not have been cashed 
if the persons bribing were not aware 
that the opponents were neck and neck ; 
in short, bribery would be seriously da- 


maged by the Ballot, and intimidation 
would be entirely effaced. He thought that 
this could not be too strongly stated— 
that bribery could only act on the dishon- 
est, whilst the more honest the voter the 
more likely was he to be influenced by in- 


timidation. They must remember that 
conscientious voting was the very salt of 
the electoral system. He believed that if 
it were possible to ascertain in what way 
the House could be constituted so as to 
secure the best of all combinations of 
——— to secure that votes should 
9 so given as to effect that combina- 
tion, still if the votes given for that 
purpose were given under undue in- 
fluence the se must fail, the state 
of our Constitution would be dangerous, 
and its freedom must ultimately fall 
away. With this belief he urged the 
adoption of secret voting ; but there were 
two questions to which he must address 
himself for a few moments. One was, 
could they get a plan to make voting 
really secret ? and the other was, was the 
tga the time that that plan should 
e adopted? His hon. Friend had re- 
ferred to the several forms of the Ballot 
that existed in foreign countries. He 
had told them that the Ballot was in 
foree in every country in Europe, ex- 
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cept Russia and Turkey. He (Mr. Hard- 
eastle) was not going to trouble the 
House with all the details, but he should 
like to refer to the manner in which the 
Ballot was worked in a neighbouring 
country. He selected France, because 
they were told that in that country the 
edifice of liberty was not yet crowned, 
nor was it likely to be for some time. 
The Ballot laboured under great disad- 
vant in that country, and yet it was 
remarkable what results it produced. In 
a pamphlet—about the accuracy of which 
there could be no question—the writer 
said that the Government named the 
candidate for every district, and even the 
placards and announcements were under 
the control of the Emperor. The placards 
were not like our election posters, but 
were official documents, signed by the 
prefet or his deputy, and those prefets and 
deputies and all the maires of communes 
and villages were appointed by the Go- 
vernment. Those officers had to approve 
of every address of a candidate before it 
was published, and all the preliminary 
proceedings were arranged under their 
orders. The police, the gendarmes, and 
other subordinates in their employ were 
used to canvass for the official candidate, 
and when the election took place the poll- 
ing places were surrounded by those offi- 
cials, who gave every possible obstruc- 
tion to the candidate of the Opposition. 
In spite of all that, however, Paris and 
Marseilles were entirely represented by 
Members of the Opposition ; let him ask, 
what chance ool 1 such men have had 
had there been open voting? Some re- 
ference had been made to Spain, and he 
should like to read one or two sentences 
descriptive of an election in that country, 
because it showed that in that country, 
and in times of great political excite- 
ment, the Ballot could exercised in 
the most peaceable manner. Thé writer 
said that he went to the Ateneo, a kind 
of political club, where he found the 
President sitting with four secretaries, 
and each voter came in and gave his 
vote without the slightest ceremony, and 
went out as quietly as he had come in. 
He did not exactly know how the voting 
was carried on forthe North German Par- 
liament further than that it was stated 
in the official Register that it was taken 
by Ballot. It was hardly necessary to 
go to any other country in Europe; but 
with the permission of the House he 
would say a few words about America, 
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because there it had been said that the 
Ballot was a failure. In the first place 
he believed that although the Ballot was 
originally introduced into America for 
the purposes of secresy, it had since 
been adhered to more for the sake of ex- 
pedition; the fact being that all elec- 
tions were not only Parliamentary, but 
municipal, and included the return of 
many classes of local officers. For this rea- 
son the printed lists were used merely to 
save time and where no concealment was 
necessary. It had been said that the 
elections for New York were usually the 
scenes of great disturbance ; but a friend 
who had been in New York informed 
him by letter that he was present at 
an election there in 1867; that the 
printed lists of names were no essential 
part of the Ballot machinery, but 
were provided for the sake of conveni- 
ence and to save an elector the trouble 
of writing many names. Electors who 
did not wish to conceal their votes could 
obtain tickets at booths, which must be 
100 yards from the polling place. All 
that the State could do was to give the 
opportunity of seeresy to all who chose 
to avail themselves of it; but if a man 
chose to wear a parti-coloured riband, 
he could not be prevented. His friend 
described all the arrangements as being 
excellent, and stated that even in the 
rowdiest wards the proceedings were 
carried on in the most peaceable man- 
ner. Each ward had its own polling 
lace, into which the voter came, gave 
is name and address, and dropped his 
ticket into the urn, and there was not 
the slightest difficulty of either in- 
gress or egress. His friend could not 
recollect hearing of any row, and his 
only means of knowing that it was elec- 
tion day was, that when he went into 
a tavern to get a chop neither wine, 
beer, or spirits could be obtained — a 
restriction which he (Mr. Hardcastle) 
hoped the Committee would bear in 
mind. It had been frequently urged 
that the use of the Ballot in America 
had not been attended with success ; but 
the same charge could not be urged 
ainst its employment in hesiealie. 
where it had been remarkably successful. 
Mr. F. 8. Dutton, a gentleman who had 
watched the working of the electoral 
system in South Australia for many 
years, and who had stood contested 
elections under the system of open voting 
and under secret voting, bore testimony 
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to the riot, tumult, and extravagance 
which prevailed in the former case, and 
the orderly, inexpensive, and thoroughly 
efficient system of vote by Ballot. Ac. 
cording to this gentleman’s description 
the voting continued from nine till four, 
the returning officer and clerk sat with 
the Ballot box before them, and upon an 
elector giving his name certain questions 
were put, and if it was ascertained that 
the name appeared upon the electoral 
role, the vote was taken by the Ballot. 
There was this objection to the plan that 
it was impossible to scrutinize the votes 
yale but this was met by the sys- 
tem adopted in Victoria and described 
by his right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the pt acta Then after the nomi- 
nation, the returning officer sent a re- 
—_— to the Clerk of the Peace 
or a number of voting papers equal 
to the number of electors on the roll, 
and the papers were handed to the 
electors with an instruction to them to 
strike off the names of candidates for 
whom they did not poll, and the return- 
ing officer signed his name and affixed 
a number to each paper. When the 
elector came up to vote the returning 
officer wrote on the back of the paper 
the elector’s number upon the roll, and 
then handed it to him. The voter took 
the paper to a table not overlooked by 
the poll clerks or by the public, and 
after erasing the names of those for 
whom he did not vote, dropped it into 
the Ballot box. The voting papers were 
examined in the presence of the scruti- 
neers, but they were so placed that the 
numbers could not be seen. They were 
then sealed up, and until an election 
committee ordered the seals to be broken, 
the votes were protected by the strictest 
secresy. That was about as perfect a 
system of balloting as the ingenuity of 
man could devise, and he trusted it would 
be the plan adopted when the Ballot was 
introduced in this country. The Leader 
of the Opposition, in his speech upon the 
Address, at the beginning of this Ses- 
sion, said in reference to this subject— 
“In my opinion it would be a very un- 
wise course ” [ ‘Order, order! ”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man cannot quote a speech made in the 
present Session. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE said, he would 
only refer them to the speech without 
reading it. The right hon. Gentleman 
was desirous that nothing further should 
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be done in the present Session to alter 
the law just introduced, and spoke in a 
complimen way of the inquiries that 
had taken place, describing them as 
searching and satisfactory. He would 
admit that they had been searching, but 
very much doubted whether they had 
been satisfactory. He found that one 
of the principal results had been to make 
bribery and corruption more easy than 
it was before. He believed, moreover, 
that the decisions of the Judges had 
done very much to discourage further 

titions and further inquiries, and this 
ad been the effect especially of that 
most anomalous of all the petitions, the 
petition with reference to the Westmin- 
ster election.. At Bradford, Baron Martin, 
observing that with 21,000 electors on 
the roll, £7,200 had been spent by Mr. 
Ripley, doing no more than if it 
had been thrown into the sea, declared 
that such an expenditure would never 
stand scrutiny while a Judge had to try 
election petitions. But in the case of 


Westminster the same Judge, dealing 
with an electoral roll of only 18,000 
names, seated the respondent, who had 
spent £8,900 in 1868, not to mention 


£5,000 spent in 1865, and who had been 
in a very extensive and lucrative busi- 
ness, consisting partly of the business 
of a printer, and might therefore be sup- 
posed to be able to carry through many 
of his election arrangements at a cheaper 
rate than the other candidates. Imme- 
diately after the publication of the result 
of the Westminster petition a very re- 
markable state of things occurred. At 
the beginning of the Session there were 
fifty-four election petitions. From that 
time to the 1st of March twenty-three of 
the number were tried and seven with- 
drawn; but in the first eight days of 
March following the trial of the West- 
minster petition nine were tried and six 
withdrawn, so that the proportion of pe- 
titions withdrawn to those tried had in- 
creased from one to three to two to three. 
What were the facts brought out at this 
searching but not satisfactory inquiry ? 
What he disliked far more than the ex- 
penditure of £8,900 among 18,000 elec- 
tors was the kind of persons employed. 
Mr. Grimstone told the Judge that he 
had at first attempted to dissuade the 
hon. Gentleman from standing; but, 
when he insisted, expressed his readiness 
to become his chairman for the St. 
George’s Ward, but required that “old 
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Harry Edwards” should act as secre- 
tary. From the Report of the St. Alban’s 
Commission, which led to the disfran- 
chisement of that immaculate borough, 
it appeared that in 1847, out of 295 
votes polled for Mr. Raphael, who came 
in at the head of the poll, only about 
thirty were not bribed, and that £3,500 
was advanced to Mr. H. Edwards for the 
purposes of the election, of which sum 
the greater part was expended, with the 
knowledge of Mr. Raphael, in bribing 
voters. 1850 £2,500 was advanced, 
of which the greater part was expended 
in bribery, and in the course of the evi- 
dence Mr. Edwards admitted that since 
the passing of the Reform Act about 
£19,000 had passed through his hands 
for election purposes. Election Com- 
mittees and Election Commissions had 
been tried and had failed, and election 
trials having equally failed to secure 
electoral purity, let them see whether 
the object could not be obtained by the 
substitution of secresy for open voting. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on Parliamentary and Municipal Elections, 
to take into consideration the various methods of 
taking Votes by Ballot which are at present in 
use in portions of the British Empire and in other 
Countries, together with any modifications thereof 
which may be suggested, and to report upon the 
most efficient and convenient system of Balloting.” 
—(Mr. Leatham.) 


Sm GEORGE GREY: I do not rise, 
Sir, to say anything against that part of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Motion which re- 
fers to the expediency of adopting the 
Ballot at our municipal and Parliament- 
ary elections. I rise to speak strictly to 
the Motion placed on the Paper by the 
hon. Gentleman, and to state the reasons 
which make me think it will be inex- 
pedient that the House should consent 
to give the proposed Instruction to the 
Committee. In waiving all discussions 
as to the expediency of adopting the 
Ballot, I do not in any way undervalue 
the importance of the subject. I am 
perfectly willing to admit the evils under 
the present system of voting, and am 
perfectly conscious of the deep interest 
that is taken in the question of the Bal- 
lot by many of the largest and most im- 
portant constituencies in the kingdom. 
The hon. Gentleman who has brought 
forward this Motion has said that by 
adopting the course he has suggested 
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much valuable evidence may be obtained. 
But while advocating in his own person 
the adoption of the Ballot—and, of 
course, I am well aware that there are a 
great many who agree with him—he has 
wisely abstained from asking the House 
to express any opinion while we are on 
the eve of an inquiry on the Motion of 
my right hon. Fricad the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Bruce), with a view to inquire into the 
best means that can be adopted for se- 
curing tranquillity, freedom, and purity 
at our municipal and Parliamentary 
elections. Now, Sir, it is perfectly well 
understood that one of the subjects 
which the Committee will have to con- 
sider is the expediency of adopting the 
Ballot; and I cannot think that in con- 
sidering that question the Committee will 
exclude that evidence which my hon. 
Friend wishes the House to be in pos- 
session of—namely, evidence as to the 
machinery by which the Ballot should 
be worked, supposing it to be adopted, 
in order that it might fulfil the purpose 
for which it was intended. agree 
with the hon. Gentleman fully that it is 
not so much the Report of the Commit- 
tee—the opinion of the Committee, 
which may be an opinion arrived at 
unanimously, or may be one come to by 
only a small majority—that we ought to 
look to in a question of this kind, as the 
evidence taken by the Committee and 
the authority of the witnesses by whom 
that evidence has been given ; but it isa 
clear and well-understood rule in respect 
of Committees of the Whole House on 
Bills, that no Instruction can be given 
them to do what could be done without 
such Instruction, and although this rule 
does not strictly apply to Select Com- 
mittees, it is unusual and inexpedient 
that the House should direct the attention 
of the Committee to one particular topic, 
to the exclusion of or in preference to 
others which fairly come within the scope 


{COMMONS} 





of the inquiry, or give the Committee a 
particular direction to consider a matter | 
which, without such direction, would | 
necessarily come under its consideration. | 
It appears to me that is a sound rule ; be- 

cause, if you instruct a Committee to | 
direct its attention to one special subject, | 


your doing so implies that you wish it to | 
direct its inquiry to that particular sub- | 


rejudice or exclusion of 

others. [* o, no.” ] If that is not 

your wish, why do you give special 
Sir George Grey 


ject, to the 
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instructions? If it is not, why do 
you not give specific instructions to 
the Committee on other points? In 
this case, why not direct the Com. 
mittee to consider whether the custom 
of nomination at the husti should 
be continued or abolished, and, if abo- 
lished, what machinery should be adopted 
instead of it? The House is not asked to 
express an opinion as to the adoption of 
the Ballot, but merely to give an Instruc- 
tion to the Committee to consider the 
question. That Instruction is unneces- 
sary ; and, as in the list of the Committee 
are some strenuous supporters of the 
Ballot, I cannot see that any good ob- 
ject can be achieved by the proposal of 
my hon. Friend, while its adoption 
might be regarded as an attempt to 
restrict the Committee in the perform- 
ance of its duty of giving a fair and 
impartial consideration to all the topics 
that will come before it. I have an- 
other objection to the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman. If the Gentlemen 
whose names have been placed on the 
Paper should be appointed to serve I 
shall have the honour of being one of 
the Committee. Now, I should wish to 
enter on that Committee with as little 
prejudice as possible in favour of my 
own opinion, and with a desire to give 
calm, and impartial consideration to all 
that may be said for or against the 
Ballot. I think the advocates of the 
Ballot, as well as those who may be op- 
posed to it, ought to enter on the in- 
quiry in that spirit; but if the House 
adopt the Instruction of my hon. Friend 
their doing so will have the appearance 
of prejudging the question. It will inti- 
mate a foregone conclusion, and convey 
an impression that, in respect of the Bal- 
lot, all which the Committee has to do is 
to inquire as to the most convenient and 
efficient form in which the Ballot can be 
adopted. The discussion raised by my 
hon. Friend may be useful in directing 
the attention of the country to the sub- 
ject, and indicating the points to which 
the attention of the Committee may use- 
fully be directed when it is considering 
the question of the Ballot; but for the 
reasons I have already stated I hope he 
will not divide the House on his Motion. 
When the House appoint a Committee 
of this kind, they ought to place full 
confidence in that Committee, and unless 
it is supposed to be failing in its duty, 
we ought not to restrict its action by 
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Instructions such as those now proposed 
to be given. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, that 
he entirely with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir George Grey) that the 
Committee ought to enter upon their 
duties wholly untrammelled by any such 
Instruction as that which was now pro- 

. He thought the high character 
and fair bearing for which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
always been distinguished ought to have 
been sufficient to satisfy the Mover and 
Seconder of the Instruction that the 
Committee would be an impartial one. 
He regarded the Motion as an improper 
endeavour to fasten on the Committee a 
preconceived opinion. During the many 

ears he had been in that House he had 

eard the subject of the Ballot discussed 
very hommalie without ever having said 
a word on it himself; but after the ex- 
traordin speeches of the Mover and 
the Seconder of the Motion he could not 
remain silent. The hon. Member who 
seconded the Motion (Mr. Hardcastle) 
had taken, he must say, a most narrow- 
minded and one-sided view of the ques- 
tion. He had said a good deal about 
the expenditure at the Westminster elec- 


tion, but not a word respecting the woe | 
that had been squandered at Youghal. 
What were the facts? At Westminster, 
with a constituency of nearly 20,000, 
the hon. Member (Mr. Smith) had spent 


£8,900 ; at Youghal, with a constituency 
of 120 voters, £5,000 had been distri- 
buted; yet to the latter expenditure the 
hon. Gentleman—that consistent Ballot 
man—had not a word of objection to 
offer. For himself, he must say that he 
had been in the House thirty-three 
years, and he had never before known 
a case of such extravagant election 
expenditure in so small a constituency, 
and by one who was a total stranger to 
it. The only connection between the 
Borough and its representative seemed 
to be that the one had money to spend, 
the other votes to sell. On looking 
through the list of those who had sup- 

rted the Ballot in that House, he 
ound the name of the only candidate 
who, in the trials since the last General 
Election, had been pronounced personally 
guilty of bribery. If the Ballot had 
een in use, the probability was that 
gentleman would now be in the House 
and amusing his hon. Friends with 
accounts of how he had paid his money 
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and secured votes. The hon. Gentleman 
who seconded the Motion had abstained 
from any reference to these facts. All 
the stress had been laid on the expendi- 
ture at Westminster. He never re- 
membered a more marked instance of 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. “Tho Ballot was advocated, not 
because it would prevent bribery, but 
conceal it; and for that very reason it 
would never receive his support. The 
House had been told how well the Ballot 
worked in France, where, in such towns 
as Paris, Marseilles, and Lyons, Opposi- 
tion candidates were returned, notwith- 
standing all the influence of the Govern- 
ment; but the hon. Gentleman who 
cited these examples said nothing about 
those remote districts in which the 
French Government even prevented the 
names of Opposition candidates from 
being published. In the rural districts 
the ‘allot was the purest farce, the 
grossest fallacy, and the direct cause of 
coercion, intimidation, and falsehood. 
The hon. Gentleman said he thought 
intimidation worse than bribery. Of 
course a man who liked secret voting 
would not wish public opinion to be 
brought to bear upon public crime, but 
he thought that the more secret the 
crime the more dangerous it was, and 
intimidation could not be so secret as to 
escape notice. Did those who supported 
the Ballot honestly and sincerely wish to 
put down bribery, or did they desire by 
means of secresy to secure its continu- 
ance, and to protect those hon. Members 
who owed their seats to its influence 
from those little inconveniences to which, 
if they now resorted to it, they were 
exposed? After sitting for thirty years 
in that House he had come to the conclu- 
sion that there was no sincerity upon 
the subject, and that hon. Members had 
no real desire to put an end to bribery. 
[*Oh!”] He would give them good 
reasons for his belief presently. It 
would be useless to mention names in 
this matter because those whose names 
he could give, as having been declared 
guilty of bribery, were those who had 
been detected, and who were well known 
in that House. But those who now de- 
sired the Ballot wished to protect them- 
selves from the risk which had been run 
by their poor friends who had been found 
out. An hon. Gentleman who had been 
found out during the last Parliament 
made a manly appeal to the House. He 
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said—‘‘You know these arrangements 
are well understood ; don’t you pretend 
that you don’t do the same;’ and this 
statement was met with cheers. He had 
known instances where men who pro- 
fessed- the most spotless purity had been 
guilty of the most systematic and the 
most corrupt bribery. Of course the 
hon. Gentleman who had brought the 
question before the House had investi- 
gated the matter, and was well acquainted 
with the cases to which he alluded in 
this distant manner, in which those who 
had been the most guilty had success- 
fully concealed the facts from the public. 
He begged to enter his protest against 
this systematic hypocrisy. While de- 
nunciations were hurled against Tory 
corruption thousands of pounds were 
sent down to the local bank in a feigned 
name for the purposes of corruption on 
the Liberal side. But when such a case 
was made public, did any of his fellow- 
Ballot men declare that the guilty party 
had lost his social position because he 
had obtained his election by corrupt 
means? And this brought him to the 
point to which he wished to draw the 
attention of the House. He wished to 
say that it was the hypocrisy of those 
who pretended that they wanted to secure 
purity of election by means of the Ballot 
that had kept up the system of bribery 
in this country. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Ah, he 
knew they would not like it, but he 
would prove his point, though he would 
not bring the blush of shame to some 
of their faces by mentioning names. 
[‘‘Name, name!”] He declined to 
mention any names, because, by so 
doing, he would be only holding up 
the man to general disapprobation, 
whose chief fault was—not that he had 
been guilty of the crime, but that he 
had been detected—and detection did 
not prove he was worse than his fel- 
lows, but merely that he was less expe- 
rienced and skilful. It was notorious 
that when bribery had been the most 
barefaced the constituency, afraid of 
being disfranchised, had managed, by 
means best known to those who desired 
secret voting, to get the petition with- 
drawn from the cognizance of that House, 
and thus the parties bribing escaped 
the punishment they deserved. [‘ Oh! 
oh!”’} They said’ “Oh!” did they. 
Well, of course they did not like to be 
robed in a sore place, and no wonder at 
it. The reason he disliked secret voting 
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was that, in addition to the crime, dis- 
grace, and immorality of corruption, 
they would have the baseness of fone 
crisy superadded. In a free country, 

ssessing a free Constitution, a free Press, 

aving free institutions, and affording 
perfect freedom of action, if there was 
any real desire to put down bribery, 
bribery could not exist. Instead of 
skulking into the secresy of the Ballot 
box, let them improve the moral tone of 
the community, and elevate public feel- 
ing upon the subject. If they were 
really sincere upon the subject, they 
would have the remedy in their own 
hands. Let it be announced publicly 
that any man guilty of bribery shall be 
excluded from the pale of society as 
though he were a swindler or a thief, 
and they would hear little more upon 
the subject. Instead of doing this they 
listened with complacency, and perhaps, 
enjoyment, to the tales of the successful 
dodges by which bribery had been per- 
petrated with impunity. As long as they 
admitted men having the moral stain of 
corruption into their society, he did not 
believe in the sincerity of their wish to 
put down bribery. The late M:. Coppock 
was one of the most successful Liberal 
bribers and corruptors that ever lived in 
this country. e was the life and soul 
of the Reform Club. He was in the 
habit of receiving enormous sums of 
money from gentlemen at the Reform 
Club, and then he went down to the 
country and bribed any constituency that 
was willing to accept his bribes. One 
of the best instances of that gentleman’s 
—, was at the ted of St. Al- 

ans. There was a very respectable 
gentleman of the name of Mr. Bell, who 
in an evil hour fell into the hands of this 

urist, Mr. Coppock, and who said to 

im—“If you will give me £4,000, I 
will get you a seat in Parliament.’’ The 
boldness of the man appeared in this, 
that he used to send the money from the 
Reform Club direet, and he never sent 
bank-notes—he always sent sovereigns. 
In this case Mr. Bell’s address was 
printed in that fine glowing tone which 
Ballot men use ; then came denunciations 
of Tory bribery ; then came a layer of 
sovereigns—then came another layer of 
denunciations of Tory corruption—and 
then another layer of sovereigns—this 
was all stated in evidence and can be 
seen in the Library—and the whole was 
packed up together and sent down to St. 
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Albans. The affair was managed so 
badly however that Mr. Bell was un- 
seated, and the borough was disfran- 
chised. He had alluded to these circum- 
stances to show that a high assumption 
of purity was not always truthful. A 
friend of Mr. Coppock had told him that 
Mr. Cop had said that if they could 
get the ~_ Ynys mined ro gee 
or every borough in the om. 
man, he said, who was prepared to give 
£3,000 or £4,000 for the chance of a 
seat, with the age of an election 
petition, would be quite willing to pay 
£5,000 or £6,000 for a safe seat. d 
once the Ballot was adopted, his course 
would have been to open py mas 
with the leading Liberals of a borough, 
and give them to understand that he had 
a friend, and, if he were returned to 
Parliament, that it would be in his power 
to place £5,000 or £6,000 at their dis- 
ager ; but that not one farthing would 
given =o time for a had 
» an e seat was ec se- 
—f In that way Mr. Coppock pe Rae 
that with the Ballot he could answer for 
almost every borough in the kingdom. 
To attempt therefore by a prelimi 
discussion to create the impression that 
the advocates of the Ballot had any dis- 
— for corruption or en 
a delusive p: ing, inst which he 
felt it right pape cy awl Ifina 
free country public opinion could not 
raise the moral tone of the constituencies, 
and lead them to look with scorn upon 
the demoralizing and disgraceful prac- 
tices of corruption, it was hopeless to 
expect that good would be effected by 
the adoption of a secret system. No- 
thing was supposed to prevent miscon- 
duct and robbery at night so effectually 
as gas lamps. Let society therefore 
turn the indignant blaze of enlightened 
opinion upon conspirators in their dark 
holes and hiding places, and a remedy 
for this degrading practice may be se- 
cured. But the Ballot once adopted 
criminals would rejoice, and purity of 
election would be further removed than 
ever. 

Sm HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
said, he feared he was one of those who 
would fall under the sweeping denun- 
ciation of his noble Friend opposite, for 
he was an advocate of the Ballot. But 
the House, he thought, was placed in a 
somewhat false position by the proposi- 
tion of his hon. Friend near him (Mr. 
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Leatham). Forwhat did he propose? That 
the Committee should be instructed to do 
that which it was its bounden duty to 
do—that which it was stated it intended 
to do, and that which, in fact, formed 
one of the reasons for its appointment. 
Yet, if Gentlemen opposed the Motion 
from a wish not to place the Members of 
the Government—who were the advocates 
of the Ballot, and who would contend 
that the Committee should be left free— 
in a false position ;—then, they might be 
anger of not being true to the prin- 
ciples which they professed; on the 
other hand, if, as advocates of Ballot, 
they supported and carried the Motion, 
they would merely leave the question in 
precisely the position in which it stood 
at present—without having obtained 
any new advantage. He would there- 
fore ask his hon. Friend to withdraw 
at least that part of his proposition 
which cintalant an Instruction to the 
Committee. He spoke the more freely 
on this subject because he did not en- 
tirely approve of the course adopted by 
the Government. He thought the coun- 
try was the Committee on this ques- 
tion. Vote by Ballot had been can- 
vassed through the length and breadth 
of the land for many years; and he, for 
one, should not obtain any light or in- 
struction or any sanction for his opinions 
from whatever Report this Committee 
might deliver. Those who were in fa- 
vour of the Ballot had no need for the 
resolution of any Committee on the sub- 
ject ; they never told their constituents 
that their opinions were not formed, 
and that they waited to see what a 
Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment would think of it. On the con- 
trary, they said—‘‘ We are in favour of 
the Ballot; we have reflected upon it, 
and we are in favour of that mode of 
ascertaining the opinions of the elect- 
ors.”” He thought then the Government 
Committee was not required, but he 
thought also the — Motion was 
superfluous; it could do no good, and 
might do harm by giving the appearance 
of a division amongst those who were 
in reality united. He had not intended 
to trouble the House with any observa- 
tions on the general question, but having 
risen, he would venture to point out to 
the noble Lord (Lord Claud Hamilton) 
the conclusions to be drawn from his 
own observations. The noble Lord, in 
alluding to France, had said the Bal- 
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lot succeeds in all 1 towns where 
the influence of public opinion was 
felt; but in the country, where the 
force of public opinion did not exist, 
the Ballot was a failure. What stronger 
argument in favour of the Ballot could 

ssibly be addressed to Englishmen? 
Where were the remote towns in Eng- 
land in which public opinion did not 
exist and make itself felt? He ventured 
to say that there was not a great town 
and hardly a small town—not even Tam- 
worth, which he himself represented—in 
which there was not as strong a public 
opinion as in the great centres of France, 
to which allusion had been made. He 
had always been and was in favour of 
the Ballot—not from party motives—for, 
though he believed it would be a great 
individual benefit, he did not think it 
would much affect the condition of par- 
ties. But he was in favour of the Ballot 
because he thought it a simple act of jus- 
tice. He could quite understand how 
gentlemen might differ on the question as 
towho should vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment and who should not ; he could quite 
understand how the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade might be 
wide as the poles asunder as to a pro- 
per constituent body; but when once 
= had given a man a vote you were 

ound to see that he could vote as he 


liked, without injuring himself by doing 


so. The duty of an elector was to vote 
conscientiously, and the duty of the 
Legislature was to see that he could 
vote conscientiously. In fact, it was 
the peculiar province of the Legisla- 
ture to make it easy for a man to 
do his duty; and if an elector could 
not vote without incurring the loss of 
employment or of the habitation in 
which he dwelt, it was for the Legislature 
to see that this danger was removed 
from him. Nay, if such was the case 
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formerly, it was much more the case 
now, for we had been adding immensely | 
to the constituencies from those classes | 
of our population who were most de-| 
pendent. What benefit was conferred | 
upon these electors by the extension of | 
the franchise if they were not protected | 
in its exercise? It was no advantage to 
men to be placed in a position where they | 
had to choose between their interests and | 
their opinions. Hon. Members doubt- | 
less had called before now at a shop and | 
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been told by the proprietor—‘‘ Well, I 
think you are a very good sort of gentle- 
man and I should be very glad to vote 
for you, but my customers are all on the 
other side;’’ or at a cottage where the 
occupant had said—‘“‘I think you madea 
very good speech at the Crown and An- 
chor the other day, and I should be glad 
to vote for you ; but if I did I should have 
to walk out of the door by which you 
have just come in, and my wife would 
never forgive me if we were turned out 
of the house where all our children have 
been born.” Candidates might, 
wish that the electoral body had 
of martyrs, but they could not expect such 
spirit—and the law which had to deal 
with men must deal with them as they 
were, and not as it might be desirable 
that they should be. He would not, how- 
ever, be led into a speech on the Ballot 
on this occasion, because he thought 
the question before the House was not 
that of voting by Ballot, but that of 
instructing the Committee to consider 
the various modes of voting by Ballot. 
If the Committee adopted vot« by Ballot 
it would naturally do this; if it did not, 
there would bea fairopportunity—no ear- 
lier one having been taken—for the House 
to pass its own opinion on the general 
question. He therefore again ventured 
to advise his hon. Friend, since he did 
not propose a Resolution which would 
decide the Main Question, to leave the 
details of it to that body which would 
have, when it made, to justify its Report. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD, having sat on 
every Committee which had been ap- 
pointed to consider the Corrupt Practices 
Act, said, that to the best of his recol- 
lection no Instructions of any kind had 
been given to such Committee, and he 
did not see any reason why the Instrue- 
tion now proposed should be given. 

Mr. C. WEGUELIN said, that he 
entered the House without any intention 
of speaking on the present debate, and 
should not have done so but for the 
attack made upon him by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tyrone (Lord Claud 
Hamilton). He could not in justice to 
himself and to the constituency which 
he still represented allow the noble 
Lord’s observations to pass unnoticed. 
He felt certain the noble Lord could not 
have read the evidence given on the 
trial of the election petition against him, 
or the judgment of the learned Judge 
who had tried the case. Had he done 


rha 
e spirit 
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so, he would not have made the remarks 
of which he rose to complain. So far 
as he (Mr. C. Weguelin) was personally 
concerned he wished to take all the 
blame that was justly due for any folly 
that he had committed; but those 
who knew him, and the position in 
which he was placed, were well aware 
that if he had sinned it had been 
more through ignorance than corrupt 
intention. “hs for the opinion of those 
who did not know him, or the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, he con- 
fessed he was tolerably sees but 
he did protest against a supposed crimi- 
nal being tried wice over. He had 
always thought that when a man had 
been fairly tried the judgment of the 
court should be final; and, as that House 
had elected a tribunal for the trial of 
cases which it had before tried by its 
own Committees, he could not help 
thinking it was bad taste on the part of 
any Member of that House to call in 
uestion the judgment of that tribunal. 

e would only say that in spite of the 
large expenditure at Youghal—which no 
one deplored more than himself—after a 
trial of ten days, the Judge declared that 
not one single case of bribery had been, 
in the smallest degree, established. He 
was charged with personal bribery in 
seventeen cases, but they did not dare 
to ask him one question in regard to any 
of those charges, and the Judge declared 
that the witnesses by whose evidence the 
charges had been attempted to be sub- 
stantiated had all grossly perjured them- 
selves. The Judge said he had been 
asked to declare that corrupt practices 
had extensively prevailed in Youghal; 
but he declined to do so, and said it 
would be a gross injustice to the town 
if he did so. How, then, did it happen 
that a larger expenditure took place 
than had ever occurred in any consti- 
tuency of the same size? Those who 
had read the evidence would see how 
the money went. It was not proper for 
im to say more about it. It was re- 
corded in the evidence, and he believed 
the Judge was convinced that he sin- 
cerely and to the best of his ability 
during the whole course of the election 
—and it lasted four months—did all he 
could to stop it, and he could assure the 
House that he had no intention except 
to win his election fairly and honour- 
ably. Members were too prone to ac- 
cept the garbled reports about his elec- 
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tion which had appeared in the Lon- 
don They seemed to have been 
made up from the speeches of the 
counsel for the petitioners, but every 
one of those allegations was disproved 
by the evidence. The hon. Member 
concluded by thanking the House for 
the indulgence with which they had 
listened to his explanation. 
Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON begged 
to assure the hon. Member for Youg 
Mr. C. Weguelin) that, when he came 
own to the House, he had not the 
slightest intention of alluding to him ; 
but that the reference made to the West- 
minster election by the hon. Member for 
Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. Hardcastle) in- 
duced him to place the case of Youghal 
in contrast with that of Westminster. 
Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he earnestly hoped that, whether 
the Instruction proposed by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Leatham) were accepted 
or not, the inquiry by the Select Com- 
mittee would be a most full and search- 
ing one, because his vote on the ques- 
tion of the Ballot would entirely depend 
upon their Report. He had voted 
against the Ballot, and his reasons for 
being unable hitherto to support it were 
not so much theoretical, but because he 
saw very great difficulties and dangers 
in the way of secret voting. In the first 
place, the very worst form of corrup- 
tion — that of personation, because 
it was accompanied with perjury—was 
liable to be increased. If an elec- 
tion were carried under the present 
system by personation the wrong could 
be amended by means of a scrutiny, 
but with the Ballot that became more 
difficult. He could not at present un- 
derstand how the evidence could be 
obtained that was to justify a scru- 
tiny. Another objection was that the 
election might not depend upon the 
votes actually given. In America this 
result had occurred, and the manufac- 
ture of a new phrase, “ ballot stuffing,” 
seemed to denote a very common habit 
in that country. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Leatham) told them that the Ballot had 
assed the age of experiment, and had 
es adopted by the whole civilized 
world. But was independence always 
obtained by it? All over the Continent 
it appeared that when a Sovereign called 
a new Minister to his Councils, that 


Minister obtained a large and over- 
whelming majority at the elections. 
3 C2 
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That, he thought, proved that the 
Ballot did not, as practised in those 
countries, secure the independence of the 
voter. With regard to America, it 
should be remembered that, in by far the 
greater part of the United States, secret 
voting was unknown. It had been 
adopted in Massachusetts after long dis- 
cussion and much opposition, and the 
advocates of secret voting were permit- 
ted to draw up the Act. But a year 
afterwards it was discovered that there 
were things to be amended, and they 
had gone on amending the Act until it 
had Sesasse a large and bulky statute. 
At last, so complex and difficult were 
the necessary arrangements found to be, 
that though the Act was not abolished, 
a clause was added to enable any elector 
to vote either according to the complex 
and secret system or the open system of 
Ballot. From that day, as he was in- 
formed, not a vote was given by secret 
Ballot. They had been told that in 
Australia the difficulties and dangers to 
which he had alluded had been success- 
fully met. He hoped it was so; but he 
should like to see a very careful inquiry 
before we should follow the example of 
Australia. We ought to remember that 
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Australia was comparatively a new coun- 
try, and it was just possible that the 
arts and sciences of electoral corruption 
had not been there so fully developed as 
they had been here; and, perhaps, neither 
the candidates were so rich, nor the 


voters so poor. If the Report of the 
Committee should prove, as he hoped it 
would, that the evils which he feared 
would be avoided, he should joyfully 
hail the result and accept the Ballot as 
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this case light was not thrown on the 
landed proprietor who coerced his te. 
nantry, or the man of wealth who bribed 
his fellow-man, but on the victims. It 
was quite clear that the noble Lord had 
mistaken the scope and object of the 
Ballot, as well as its effects. The object 
of the Ballot was to screen the person 
who might be made the victim of inti- 
midation or corruption; it was not in 
any way to protect the briber or the 

rson who had recourse to intimidation. 

e would very briefly describe the man- 
ner in which the Ballot had been put in 
operation in Australia, and state from 
his own personal experience how effec- 
tually it had remedied the mischiefs of 
which we complained at home. In the 
first place, it was evident that the show 
of hands was entirely inconsistent with 
the Ballot, which would at once do away 
with the necessity of the Bill os 
to be introduced by the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), for there 
would be no hustings, and none of those 
expenses of which the hon. Gentleman 
sought to relieve the candidate. What 
was done in Australia was this. The 
candidates were prohibited from address- 
ing the constituencies for forty-eight 
hours before the day of election. On 
that day the returning officer attended 
at the court house, and two citizens 
presented to him in writing the name of 
the candidate whom they wished to 
nominate and second. If the number 
of candidates was not greater than that 
of the vacant seats the matter was at an 
end, but if it was, a Ballot was had re- 
course to. The poll book of the district 
had been prepared several months be- 


the means of getting rid of the practices fore the day of election, and was kept 


which now disgrace our elections. 
Mr. R. TORRENS said, the noble 


| 


in the custody of a Government officer. 
Another Government officer of high 


Lord the Member for Tyrone (Lord | character was sworn to take charge of 
Claud Hamilton) had made a statement | the Ballot box, and in addition scruti- 
in which every one would concur, and | neeers were appointed by the different 


that was, that if human nature should | candidates. 


The business of the scru- 


be very much changed for the better in| tineers was to examine the different 


this country, and we should get rid of 
all those inclinations which induced men 
to intimidate and corrupt, the Ballot 
would not be needed. The noble Lord 
had illustrated at considerable length 
the benefits to be derived from open 
voting, for he said that no mode for 
checking burglaries and crimes of that 
description had been found so effectual 
as to throw a flood of light on every- 
thing. But the misfortune was that in 


Lord Frederick Cavendish 





voters, and they were selected because 
they knew the district well, so as to be 
a check on personation. As each voter 
came up he mentioned his name, and 
the scrutineers had an opportunity of 
seeing that he was the right man. Care 
was taken to have a sufficient number of 
polling places, and that made it all the 
easier to get scrutineers who knew the 
faces of the persons who came to record 
their votes. The penalties against per- 
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sonation were very severe, and that to- 
ther with the scrutineers prevented 
anything of the kind. The voter on 
coming to the poll received a card, on 
which was printed the names of the 
candidates, and he walked into a place 
like a sentry-box, and with a pencil 
scored out the names of those for whom 
he did not wish to vote. He then came 
came out and dropped the card into the 
Ballot box. When the Ballot box was 
opened the scrutineers overlooked the 
counting of the votes. Every step in 
the process was checked. He had him- 
self been elected under this system, and 
as an elector had frequently used it in 
voting for members of both branches of 
the Legislature, and could certify that 
the system did not conduce to persona- 
tion, nor had it been attended with the 
mischievous consequence which had been 
predicted concerning it. He would give 
a practical proof of what he advanced. 
The hon. Member who had introduced 
this subject (Mr. Leatham) quoted, from 
a work on South Australia, a passage 
which referred to two elections which 
had occurred in the city of Adelaide. 
At the first election, which was carried 
on by open voting, a great deal of bribery 
and violence had been practised; at the 
second election, which was conducted by 
Ballot, no bribery or intimidation of an 
kind occurred. He was present on both 
occasions. On the first, he saw many 
broken windows and broken heads, men 
carried by on stretchers, and a great deal 
of drunkenness. He had it from the 
mouth of one of the candidates that his 
expenditure amounted to nearly £2,000. 
He himself was a candidate at the next 
election, which only cost him £200, and 
it was conducted in so quiet a way that 
a stranger passing through athe ro- 
bably never have observed that an elec- 
tion was going on. There was not the 
smallest disturbance, and the expenses 
were mainly incurred in the hire of 
committee-rooms to address the electors 
in. It was said that there was now no 
secret voting there; but it should be 
recollected that there were certain medi- 
cines which produced no effect whatever 
on a healthy body, but were very useful 
im expelling a disease when the system 
stood in need of medicine. Such was the 
effect of the Ballot. When applied to a 
community as corrupt as that of Australia 
had been from bribery, intimidation, 
enness, and violence, it operated 
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very effectually. But after a few years the 
very idea passed out of men’s minds of 
trying to coerce their neighbours or brib- 
ing them. The thing was looked upon as 
utterly disgraceful, and then all might 
acknowledge how they intended to vote. 
The machinery of the Ballot was still 
availed of, though men at public meet- 
ings came forward and said they would 
vote for Mr. So-and-so. Let them con- 
trast that system with the one which ob- 
tained in this country. The evidence 
placed on the table showed that exten- 
sive drunkenness and ruffianism pre- 
vailed at elections. In some places eight 
women out of every ten in the town were 
drunk on the polling day ; in others, men 
were brought to the polling-booth in such 
a state of intoxication that they could not 
utter the name of the candidate they 
wished to vote for. Sometimes a voter 
declared that he would ‘vote for the 
brewer.” In the course of his own can- 
vass of the borough which he repre- 
sented the gentleman who accompanied 
him on his rounds again and again told 
him that it was of no use calling at one 
voter’s house because the man’s wife 
was a bed-maker at a College, nor at the 
house of another voter, who was himself 
a cook at a College, for neither of them 
would dare to vote for him. He did not 
believe the superiors of those Colleges 
and ecclesiastical establishments would 
exercise the amount of coercion which 
people in the town believed they would 
exercise; but the dread of it prevailed 
among the electors. Many tradesmen 
had told him—*‘‘ You may place my name 
on your reserve list, and if your return 
is in danger I will come up and vote for 
you; but I shall not vote unless you 
really require my vote, as I should in- 
jure my business in voting for you.” 

ose men should be protected from 
such influences. Having himself voted 
repeatedly under the Ballot in Australia, 
and having also been elected there by 
it, he could state that, although not a 
perfect specific in all matters, it on 
rated as a complete remedy for intimida- 
tion and undue influence, and it likewise 
put a check upon bribery. He did not 
wish to over-state the case for the Ballot. 
Bribery might still occur where the elec- 
toral districts were very small, because 
a candidate might send down a very 
large sum of money to be distributed in 
a borough in the event of his being re- 
turned. But that was done at this mo- 
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ment. To his own knowledge that prac- 
tice prevailed in a small borough not far 
from where he lived in the country. The 
hon. Member for that borough had been 
in the habit, for years, of sending down 
to it a very large sum of money—he was 
informed £4,000—and then there was 
no contest; but if he did not send the 
£4,000 then there would be a contest. 
He did not regard the Ballot as a party 
measure, for although it might exempt 
certain voters in the country districts 
from the coercion and undue influence of 
their landlords, and thus diminish the 
power of the great territorial magnates, 
on the other hand, it would operate in 
a very salutary way in the boroughs. 
When they considered the organization 
of the trades unions, there was ground 
for serious alarm lest, under the in- 
fluence of their different executives, who 
were absolutely despotic over those who 
joined those trades unions, the expres- 
sion of individual opinion might not be 
entirely annihilated among the various 
trades of the country. The Ballot would 
protect them from that danger; and with 
such a shield the decrees sent forth by 
the executive of a trades union, order- 
ing the members to vote in favour of 
particular candidates, would have no 
effect. When any candidate was pro- 
scribed by one of those bodies, the work- 
men, under the system of open voting, 
durst not vote for him, for if they did 
none of their fellow-workmen would en- 
ter into any employment with them, and 
they would thus lose the means of earn- 
ing their bread. 

r. DAVID CHADWICK said, he 
wished to contribute a few facts to that 
discussion without entering into any ar- 
gument. He desired to place his own 
experience of the Ballot in opposition to 
what a noble Lord on the other side 
(Lord Claud Hamilton) had said of its 
operation under some mischance in some 
backwood State of America. He came 
to that House fresh from the ranks of the 
people, having taken a most active part 
in political measures during the last 
twenty years—and he believed there was 
no measure of so much political impor- 
tance, and which would give so much 
satisfaction to the country as the Ballot. 
He had seen the Ballot in operation in 
America, and he had watched with the 
eye of a student of political economy the 
last contest but one in that country, when 
Abraham Lincoln was elected President 
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for a second time. He went, accompa- 
nied by the British Consul and Mr. Cyrus 
Field, to fourteen different polling-booths © 
during that contest and noted the whole 
conduct of the voting ; and what was the 
result? Why, that in New York, which 
had been agitated to the greatest extent 
for the previous six months, on the day 
of election all was as quiet and orderly 
as could possibly be conceived. The 
people went to exercise their suffrages 
as if they were ae a great moral 
and religious duty. It was true the 
Fsceag tere the gin-vaults, and the 

eer-houses were closed—a regulation 
which we might well imitate; and it 
was also true that they were spared the 
riotous proceedings of the nomination day 
—another precedent which this country 
might advantageously follow. He denied 
that a person could bribe, control, or in- 
timidate under the Ballot. He believed 
the mode of voting by Ballot in America 
was as near perfection as they could ex- 
pect any human institution to be. The 
American voter’s landlord might walk 
before him, and his employer behind 
him, without either of them being able 
to intimidate or coerce him. He could 
likewise, as the result of twenty years’ 
experience in elections, confirm the 
opinion of the hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield (Mr. Leatham) that bribery, 
intimidation, or undue influence pre- 
vailed over two-thirds of the electors 
of every borough and county in this 
country, such practices not being con- 
fined to politicians on one side only, 
but being resorted to by the friends on 
both sides. It was a very difficult thing 
to convince employers that their work- 
men ought not to accept their advice in 
political matters. He had asked an em- 

loyer why he would not favour the 

allot, and that employer could not un- 
derstand why an employer of labour 
should not have more influence over those 
he employed than anyone else. That 
employer could not understand why his 
workmen should not believe that his in- 
telligence was superior to their own, and 
accept his judgment on political ques- 
tions in preference to their own. He 
(Mr. Chadwick) said to that ae 
“T would venture to place the po: itical 
intelligence and experience of any half- 
dozen of your foremen against your own,” 
and he Mr. (Chadwick) dare say that in 
sae of intelligence, experience, and 

nowledge of political economy they 
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considerable length of time. I cannot| almost immediately—I hope he will 


wonder, therefore, nor can I make the| permit me re 


slightest complaint that my hon. Friend 
should have thought fit to invite the 
attention of the Tense specifically to 
this subject, while I am bound to ad- 
mit—in common, I think, with all who 
heard him—that he performed his task 
in a speech of remarkable ability. I do 
not know, from the desolate state of the 
Benches opposite, whether it be true 
that it is the business of an Opposition 
in this country to oppose the existing 
Government. If so, I do not think, in 
the present state of those Benches, that 
they are sufficiently performing that 
duty. With the exception of that 
— independent portion of the 

ouse which sits below the Gangway, I 
— say that in this debate we have 
had the matter almost entirely to our- 
selves, and that we can discuss it as 
persons who are united for the most 
part in a common object—a common 
object as regards political purposes for 
which we are associated, pod the subject 
of this discussion. There is not, I 


believe, a man sitting on this side of the 
House—and certainly I am not he—who 
will deny or question, for one moment, 


that it is our absolute duty, as has been 
so well said by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer), to give every facility 
we can to the voter for the proper dis- 
charge of his duty, and to take out of his 
way, if it be in our power, all impedi- 
ments which lie in the way of the attain- 
ment of that object, and to secure, on his 
behalf, the means by which he can exer- 
cise his right of suffrage with perfect 
freedom. It is in that spirit that I, for 
one, am disposed to look at this debate; 
and undoubtedly I think my hon. Friend 
has considerable reason to feel grateful 
to the more strenuous opponents of 
secret voting, most of whom are to be 
found on the other side of the House, 
for the manner in which—with little 
more than one single exception—they 
have left him this evening in the posses- 
sion of the field. Having said this 
much, and having fully recognized the 
legitimacy of this discussion, I can well 
nr for the earlier part of the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. With re- 
spect to the latter part of that Motion— 
namely, the Instruction which he pro- 
poses should be given to the Select Com- 
mittee the House is about to appoint 


Mr. Gladstone 





y to make a few 
representations. He proposed the Com- 
mittee should take into consideration the 
various methods of taking votes by 
Ballot, which are at present in use in 
various portions of the British Empire 
and in foreign countries, together with 
any modifications thereof, which may be 
suggested, and report on the most 
efficient and convenient system of 
balloting. As I have said, I look upon 
this debate—with which my hon. Friend 
has no reason to be dissatisfied—as the 
main object which he has in view; and 
therefore I feel the less difficulty in 
urging upon him, or, at least, in layi 

before him some considerations which 
appear to me to show that his Motion 
should not be pressed. -I am sure my 
hon. Friend will feel that this is a Com- 
mittee which has some peculiar claims on 
our consideration. It is a Committee 
which will be formed of Gentlemen of 
great weight and ability, who have been 
carefully selected, and who possess 
every qualification necessary to enable 
them rightly and fully to discharge their 
duties; | it is a Committee which 
derives its title from a paragraph in the 
Speech from the Throne. that 
Speech it was recommended to Parlia- 
ment that an inquiry should be in- 
stituted ‘‘into the present modes of con- 
ducting Parliamentary and Municipal 
Elections,’ and that we should consider 
‘whether it may be possible to provide 
any further guarantees for their tran- 
quillity, purity, and freedom.” The 
terms in which the a _ been 
appointed follow precisely the language 
of ~ Speech on the Throne, and 
require the Committee to conduct their 
examination with the view of promoting, 
if necessary, further guarantees for tran- 
quillity, purity, and freedom of election. 
I understand my hon. Friend, however, 
in this Instruction, to have before him 
an object which I conceive to be per- 
fectly legitimate, that is to say, to make 
sure in the face of the House and of the 
country that the subject-matter which 
he covers by his Instruction will un- 
questionably form a part, and a very im- 
portant part, of the investigation of that 
Committee. I think I may venture to 
assume that if my hon. Friend feels 
satisfied in that essential point he will 
not desire to lead the House somewhat 
out of its usual and more convenient 
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th, as was well observed by my right 
io. Friend the Member for Tamworth, 
in instructing the Committee with re 
to what, if I may use the phrase, it is 
already of itself instructed. The Com- 
mittee is to examine into the necessity 
or possibility of further guarantees for 
tranquillity, purity, and freedom of elec- 
tion. Is it possible to adopt words com- 
prehensive in their character and not 
therefore narrowly or exclusively directed 
to secret voting, but which must, by a 
moral compulsion, if that should be ne- 
cessary, lead the Committee to inquire 
into everything connected with the sub- 
ject of voting? What are your ee 
objects in re to secret voting ? They 
are these—first, to provide better gua- 
rantees against bribery; and therefore 
the Committee has to inquire whether it 
may not be possible to provide better 
guarantees for purity of election. Your 
other great object is to provide guaran- 
tees against intimidation ; and therefore 
the Committee has to inquire into the 
means by which the freedom of election 
can be better secured. There cannot, I 
think, be the smallest doubt that this is 
the obvious duty of the Committee, and 
I would point out to the House that it 
is clearly right we should presume that 
duty will be performed. I do not by any 
means question the propriety of the rule 
which allows a Member to move an In- 
struction to a Select Committee, because 
it may often happen that when a Select 
Committee is appointed the precise pro- 
vince within which it is to act may not 
at the moment be distinctly understood, 
and it may be extremely desirable to re- 
move all doubt upon that point. But I 
think that is not the case in the present 
instance. If I refer also to the speech 
in which my right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department (Mr. 
Bruce) moved for the appointment of 
the Committee, I think that had there 
been a lingering doubt upon this point 
that speech must have effectually re- 
moved it. My hon. Friend, therefore, 
has the fullest assurance that the very 
thing which he desires to do will be un- 
questionably done, but subject to this 
condition, that if we are to suppose that 
Committee to be free we must suppose 
it capable of forming an opinion on the 
other side; and if it were to form a 
judgment adverse to secret voting, I do 
not suppose that my hon. Friend would 
be very anxious that the same tribunal 
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should investigate the matter with a view 
of discovering the best mode by which 
secret voting could be carried out. On 
the other hand should the Committee 
find — and I have no doubt my hon. 
Friend is sanguine upon that point— 
that secret voting is desirable, there 
cannot be a doubt that the very words 
‘providing further guarantees” direct 
them not to a mere abstract discussion 
of what system may be the best on the 
whole, but to a careful consideration of 
the practical means whereby that system 
shall be carried into effect. I would ven- 
ture to add one more consideration which 
appears to me to be of no inconsiderable 
weight. In the former evening, when 
this Committee was proposed, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. G. Hardy) ex- 
pressed a hope that the Committee would 
enter into a real and impartial inquiry, 
and was not merely to be a cover for a 
foregone conclusion. That is, I fear, a 
reproach to which this Committee’ may 
in the end be subject. The time may 
come — and especially if the Committee 
ives the engagement which my hon. 
iend desires and anticipates — when 
we may be open, unjustly but possibly, 
to the suspicion or imputation that this 
Committee was a Committee of intrigue 
—that it was devised for the purpose of 
covering and hiding the accomplishment 
of an object which we did not like openly 
and manfully to avow. I only mention 
that because I think it is a reason for 


our abstaining from a proceeding which 
might appear to give colour to such an 


imputation. My hon. Friend, I think, 
may be satisfied with the fair meaning 
of the reference to the Committee, toge- 
ther with the construction which the Go- 
vernment, as the Advisers of the Royal 
Speech, and as the Movers of the Com- 
mittee, have put upon it. I do not, for 
a moment, question the wisdom of the 
course which has been taken by my hon. 
Friend in raising the discussion this even- 
ing with the view of bringing this great 
and important question under the notice 
of the public. But I am convinced that 
he will, if I may use the expression, 
exercise a wise discretion if he will take 
the advice he received in the course of 
the debate, not only from a friend, but 
from a veteran friend of secret voting— 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer)— 
and if he will not ask the House to en- 
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large the Committee by specific instruc- 
tions, but will leave it to exercise its 
freedom in full confidence that that 
freedom will be rightly used. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, that after the 
full and satisfactory explanation given 
by the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
ob the Government he felt that he should 
best consult the convenience of the House 
by withdrawing his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


POST HORSE AND CARRIAGE 
LICENCES DUTIES. 
MOTION FOR COMMITTEE. 
Acts relating thereto read. 
Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
rose to move in Committee of the Whole 
House— 


“ That the Taxes on Locomotion should be re- 
vised, reduced, and equalized, and that the Mile- 
age Duty and Licences on S Carriages and 
Omnibuses, viz., one farthing per mile and £3 3s. 
annual Licence Duty to carry more than eight 
persons, and ten shillings annual Licence Duty to 
carry not more than eight persons, should be 
repealed : and that the Post Horses and Carriage 
Licences Duties be repealed, viz. :—Keeping 1 
Horse or Carriage, £5 per annum ; not exceeding 
3 Horses or 2 Carriages, £10 per annum ; not 
exceeding 4 Horses or 3 Carriages, £15 per 
annum ; not exceeding 6 Horses or 4 Carriages, 
£20 per annum; not exceeding 6 Horses or 5 
Carriages, £25 per annum; not exceeding 8 
Horses or 6 Carriages, £30 per annum; not 
exceeding 12 Horses or 9 Carriages, £40 per 
annum ; not exceeding 16 Horses or 12 Carriages, 
£50 per annum; not exceeding 20 Horses or 15 
Carriages, £60 per annum; exceeding 15 Car- 
riages, £70 per annum; exceeding 20 Horses, 
then for every additional number of 10 Horses, 
and for every additional number less than 10 over 
and above 20 or any other multiple of 10 Horses, 
the further additional Duty of £10 per annum. 
And that the Metropolitan Hackney Carriage 
Duty and Licences be repealed, viz. :—7 shillings 
per week, or 6 shillings per week if not used on 
Sunday: and a Licence Duty of £1 per annum 
on each Hackney Carriage: And that there 
should be substituted in lieu thereof the following 
annual Licence Duties under the Excise levied in 
the same manner as the present Licence Duties 
on Dogs, viz. :—Every person letting Horses or 
Carriages for hire, and every proprietor of any 
Stage Coach, Omnibus, or other Public Convey- 
ance, and of every Hackney Carriage or other 
Vehicle plying for hire in the public streets or 
roads, the following Duties :—Upon every Horse, 
£1 per annum; upon every Vehicle drawn by 
one or more Horses, £1 per annum, unless such 
Horses or Vehicles are used wholly and solely for 
the purposes of trade or agriculture.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, he was aware 
of the difficulty which a private Member 
must have in proposing a remission of 
taxation, for if he did so before the 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Financial Statement was made he was 
told that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did not yet know with certainty 
what taxes could be remitted ; and if he 
did so afterwards he was told that the 
financial arrangements for the year could 
not be varied. In the one case he was 
too soon, in the other case too late, and 
it was difficult to hit the ge om for 
making such a proposal. e right hon. 
Gentienen wath fourth Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to whom he should have 
appealed for the remission of these taxes 
—a result which would be not only for 
the interests of the trade, but for the 
advantage of the public generally. In 
1866 the First Lord of the Treasury 
stated that the whole subject of taxes on 
locomotion required to be reviewed, and 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) in 1867, and the 
right hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Hunt) in 1868, without deny- 
ing that the question deserved the atten- 
tion of Government, merely pleaded 
their inability to take the matter in hand, 
as the revenue was declining and the ex- 
penditure increasing. With ard to 
the stage coach duty and the duty on 
cabs and omnibuses, it might seem, at 
first sight, that they applied simply to 
the metropolis, but the fact was that 
every place throughout the country was 
affected by them. In 1844 Parlia- 
ment compelled the railway companies 
to carry third-class passengers at ld. a 
mile, but Parliament never provided the 
means for those third-class passengers 
to be carried to and from the railway 
stations, and the duties on stage coaches 
and flys remaining unaltered, the con- 
veyance of the poorer classes from the 
railway stations to their towns and vil- 
lages often cost as much as the fare for 
a long distance by the third class in a 
railway train. In 1864, before the re- 
duction of the duty on stage carriages, 
the amount of mileage traversed by them 
increased by only 20,000 miles over that 
of the preceding year; but in 1865, 
after the duty had been reduced from 
1d. to $d. a mile, the mileage increased 
by 690,000 miles over the —_— 
year; in 1866, by 600,000 es more ; 
and in 1867, when the duty was further 
reduced to }d. per mile, there was the 
immense increase of 1,179,000 miles, in 
addition to all the preceding. It ap- 

that after the reduction of the 
mileage duty to }¢d., the sum paid for 
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licences and mileage duty was still twice 
as great in proportion to profits as the 
amount of duty paid by railways. The 
London General Omnibus Company in 
1864 paid £53,300, or 8} per cent on 
their earnings; while the railway com- 
panies paid £430,000, or 1 3-10ths on 
their earnings. The next duty to which 
he would refer was the post horse duty. 
All cabs and vehicles throughout Great 
Britain, excepting London, were charged 
to that duty. In London there was a 
graduated scale of duty, the effect of 
which was that the smaller the trade 
the greater amount of —— was paid 
proportionally, because the duty dimin- 
ished in proportion to the extent the 
trade and the number of vehicles kept. 
The hackney carriage duty was confined 
to the metropolis, and was the most op- 
pressive of the duties levied on locomo- 
tion. The House would scarcely credit 


him when he stated that, while the | gaged 


amount of duty pe by the proprietor 
of fifty horses and carriages in Birming- 
ham or any other country town was 
something like £170, in London it was 
£962 10s. If a small trader should set 
up a four-wheeled waggonette and drive 
it twice a week to a market town, or take 
four or six passengers to a railway sta- 
tion, he would have to take out a stage 
carriage licence and pay the mileage and 
_ horse duties, and if he wanted to 

ive his wife and family a little way 
into the country he would have to pey 
on that one-horse carriage not less than 
£10 18s. He had received numerous 
letters from various parts of the country 
where persons keeping a one-horse con- 
veyance for family use and letting it to 
a neighbouring tradesman had been sur- 
charged and compelled to pay the as- 
sessed taxes and also the expenses of 
the appeal; and the Treasury, when ap- 
plied to, answered that when the carriage 
was let out the customer paid the duty, 
and when it was used to drive the owner’s 
family it was necessary that he should 

iy it. These taxes must fall most 

eavily on those who had only one or 
two carriages, and tended to prevent 
that locomotion throughout the country 
which was essential to the general com- 
fort, health, and happiness of the people. 
They were not only oppressive in some 
districts, but ectly prohibitory in 
others. He should suggest that there 
should be an uniform excise duty of 20s. 
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riage, and that both the horse and the 
vehicle might be used in any way the 
— thought proper. at would 

e a boon to the whole community. 
He had entered upon the question how 
these taxes were levied and collected. 
They formed five or six items of the 
account in the public revenue. He pro- 
posed to reduce, not only the expense of 
management, but the collection of these 
taxes. In 1866 the amount of taxes on 
these descriptions of vehicles amounted 
to £427,000; but after they had been 
reduced, in 1868, the amount was 
£200,000 ; and in 1869 it was £276,000 ; 
so that these taxes were in a very dif- 
ferent position from that in which they 
stood formerly, and he objected that the 
system of collection and assessment 
should remain the same. The hackney 
carriage trade in London was the only 
one in which the charges of those en- 
in it were fixed by law, and in 
which there was no competition. They 
were told on high authority, that if they 
had open competition dirty and ricketty 
cabs would soon vanish from our street. 
That was the testimony of the Commis- 
sioners. In 1866 there were 7,160 cabs, 
but the number was now reduced to 
5,300. Persons interested in this busi- 
ness had been crushed by the oppressive 
tax, and had not been able to turn their 
attention successfully to any other trade. 
When the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. G. Hardy) had published regu- 
lations, the fulfilment of which involved 
some little expenditure, which the pro- 
prietors of these cabs could not afford, 
they compelled him to withdraw the ob- 
noxious provision because they could 
not afford the extra expenditure. He 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer to say whether it was creditable to 

e metropolis that the public carriages 
should be in the state in which they were 
at present? It must be admitted that the 
metropolis ought to be supplied with bet- 
ter public vehicles than it had at present, 
and the first thing to be done to secure 
this object should be to have this enor- 
mous ¢ of £19 5s. per annum for 
each cable sedneed, while at the same 
time the charge was only 6d. per mile. 
Why should not London have convey- 
ances equal to those possessed by Paris 
or Geneva? If they took one of the 
largest provincial towns, it would be 


found that in Birmingham a cab paid 
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venue. He trusted the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessors and plead 
for postponement until a more conveni- 
ent season. No season was as conveni- 
ent as the present. The eleventh Re- 
port of the Inland Revenue Commission- 
ers, that for 1867, stated with reference 
to this matter— 

“We can scarcely add anything to our state- 

ment in the tenth Report on the taxes on locomo- 
tion, except that we are disposed to doubt the 
expediency of any further alteration in the stage 
carriage and post horse duties short of such a 
measure as would allow to every man the free use 
of his horses and carriages unfettered by fiscal 
regulations,” 
This described the object of his Motion ; 
he wished the owners of horses and 
carriages to be allowed to use them or 
let them on hire without being subject 
to any fiscal regulation whatever. He 
accordingly moved that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee to take into 
consideration the taxes on locomotion. 

Mr. Atperman J. C. LAWRENCE 
seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will Pasaeeet wv. re- 
solve itself into a Committee to consider 
the said Acts.”” — (Mr. Alderman W. 
Lawrence.) 


Mr. M‘LAREN urged the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to equalize the rates 
if he could not reduce them. Simple 
justice required this, because at present 
the owners of a few horses and carriages 
were taxed more heavily than their 
wealthier competitors. He thought the 
scale proposed—namely, £1 for each 
horse, and £1 for each carriage—was a 
fair one. The owner of a single car- 
riage paid £5, but the owner of nine 
paid £40; a still larger proprietor of 
twelve carriages paid the reduced tax of 
£50, and the owner of fifteen paid only 
£60, instead of £75, which would be 
payable at the rate of £5 each. The 
result was that the proprietor of thirty- 
five carriages paid only £2 each, and 
the proprietor of seventy paid but £1. 
The law, therefore, gave the larger 
trader an advantage over the small. 
The rule as regards horses was most ex- 
traordinary. Six horses could be kept 
at £3, and every horse above twenty 
eould be kept for a duty of £1 a head. 
What would be thought of a law which 
relieved the owner of twenty yas from 
paying full dues for lights and docks 


Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence 
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while the poor shipowners paid full dues 
for their one or two ships? He had a 
constituent who had about 500 horses, 
and he only paid at the rate of £1 a 
head for all exceeding twenty, but his 
poorer neighbours, who had fewer than 
twenty, paid £3 1l5s., £4, £4 3s. 4d., for 
each horse, and so on—for the scale was 
a sort of a jump one. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, no doubt, might say 
he wanted £250,000 from those duties; 
but then let him lay it on honestly. Let 
there be an equality between the rich 
and poor. The present scale of duties 
enabled large proprietors to ruin small 
ones and obtain a monopoly. He called 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whatever might be the state of the 
finances, to do justice by equalizing the 


rates. 

Mr. CHARLEY took exception to 
the worthy Alderman’s proposal to abo- 
lish the existing distinction between six- 
day and seven-day cabs, urging that the 
six-day cab movement had been most 
beneficial to cabmen, and had raised 
their social, moral, and intellectual con- 
dition, and that it had received an im- 
yon from the difference of duty in 

avour of the six-day cab. It was onl 
fair that the difference should be al. 
lowed, and he trusted the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would continue it in any 
changes he might propose. 

Mr. MURPHY, as representing an 
important Irish constituency, called at- 
tention to the fact that in Cork the tax 
charged on each vehicle was £2 4s. 1d., 
but a man could keep thirty or forty 
vehicles for this one payment. What 
the car-proprietors in Cork had peti- 
tioned for was that each vehicle should be 
taxed, so that the same amount as now 
might, in the aggregate, be produced 
for the Exchequer. 

Mr. Atperman LUSK said, several 
of his constituents had requested him to 
support this Motion. They felt that the 
law dealt hardly with them in imposing 
an amount of duty on cabs from whi 
carriages were exempt. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might say he needed 
the money the present duties produced, 
but necessity was the tyrant’s plea ; and 
why should we punish a useful class so 
much when the money might be saved 
in many ways? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the worthy Alderman 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
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Alderman W. Lawrence) has well dis- 
charged his duty to his constituents by 
making himself so thoroughly master of 
the question, and bringing it before us 
in so tangible and clear a form. He 
must have taken great pains with the 
subject, for he seems to have made him- 
se. —— master of it. The hon. 
Member has been fortunate in his cam- 
paign in this matter; for although he 
attacked three Chancellors of the 
Exchequer—he has vanquished them all. 
He may well exclaim with the poet— 
“ Thus far with victory my arms are crowned ; 
For tho’ I have not fought, yet have I found 
No foes to fight withal.” 


He has only appeared in character, and 
every one of them has been prostrate 
before his lance. I am not an exception 
to the rule. I have not a word to say 
against his arguments, and therefore he 
may have me as a fourth captive to his 
bow and spear. Nor will I do as the 
worthy Alderman (Mr. Alderman Lusk) 
fancifully anticipates—trouble the House 
with any pleas about my miseries and 
necessities ; these will come soon enough 
when I open my Budget. I frankly ad- 


mit that these taxes press very heavily, 


and that they are relics of other times 
and other manners. The post horse duty 
seems to have outlived the post horse 
itself; and there is no doubt, whenever 
the time shall arrive when the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer shall again address 
himself to the delightful task of allevi- 
ating the burdens of taxation, no subject 
can be mentioned that will be better 
worthy his attention than this. I hope 
the worthy Alderman the Member for 
the City of London, and other Gentle- 
men who have addressed the House, will 
be satisfied with this general declara- 
tion. The subject shall | have my most 
serious attention whenever that atten- 
tion can be profitably and practically 
applied to it. I will say one word in 
reference to what was said by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Murphy); and I 
am much obliged to him for having 
mentioned Ireland, for it is a peculiarity 
of that country that it is exempted from 
assessed taxes, and amongst others from 
the tax on carriages; and no doubt 
when we come to consider the subject— 
listening to the exhortations of the hon. 
Members for Edinburgh and Finsbury 
(Mr. M‘Laren and Mr. Lusk) to “‘ Be 
just and fear not” in this matter—we 
may take into consideration the pro- 
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priety of equalizing these taxes in the 
two parts of the Tnited Kingdom. I 
hope the worthy Alderman will not 
persevere with his — which can 
answer no good se; but that he 
will be satisfied ak hating thrown a 
great deal of light on this question, and 
with having made suggestions as to the 
way of dealing with it which I do not 
doubt will be useful to any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who may be fortunate 
enough to constitute himself a pupil of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE said, 
he readily accepted the very frank and 
candid statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as an earnest that the 
right hon. Gentleman might at some 
future period relieve the public from 
this taxation. The right hon. Gentleman 
had felt himself unable to meet the argu- 
ments in this case; and it was to be 
hoped that it might be reserved to him 
to carry out his views upon the subject 
in the most satisfactory manner. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


INCOME TAX—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to move 
the Resolution, of which he had given 
notice. He urged upon the House that 
the adoption of this Motion would not 
depend upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer having a surplus to deal with. 
This was really a serious question, and 
he trusted that he would have the se- 
rious attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was a subject which had 
entered into the hearts of the people as 
one involving a grievance of great mag- 
nitude. He had that day presented fifty 
Petitions, signed by between 20,000 and 
30,000 members of the trading classes 
and others, complaining of the way in 
which trades were assessed to the income 
tax. Amongst the petitioners were about 
200 county magistrates, and it was rea- 
sonable to assume that in their view it 
was to the interest of the land—the suc- 
cessful cultivation of which mainly de- 
pended on the prosperity of the ween 
classes—that the trading and profession 
classes should be relieved from the in- 
tolerable burthen of the income tax. It 
was only fair to say that a very large 
proportion of the traders who had signed 
these Petitions did not concur in the view 
he took on this subject. They said it 
was reasonable that they should pay a 
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special tax as long as the income tax 
was imposed on land and fixed property. 
They were — to pay for licenses for 
carrying on e, or any other tax 
which it was not difficult to devise, but 
all of them said they would no longer 
submit to the unjust, inquisitorial, and 
most injurious system of assessing and 
levying the income tax. He hoped the 
House would ize that sentiment 
by at once unconditionally repealing the 
income tax. The Government said to a 
tradesman—Fix your own value on your 
trade. He generally gave the benefit of 
a doubt to himself by putting the amount 
of his income at a very low 
nine cases out of ten it was not possible 
for a trader to state the amount of his 
profit for the next year, or for the next 
three years, with such accuracy that it 
would not be open to dispute. ell, he 
sent in his return to the Commissioners, 
who generally surcharged him upon that. 
Such had been the anomalies of the sys- 
tem, and such irritation and sense of 
indignity and insult had been produced 
by it, that to his own knowledge many 
most respectable persons had been driven 
out of trade ; and the general demoraliza- 
tion of trade was not very indirectly to 
be traced to the wholesale demoralization 
which the Government spread broadcast 
throughout the country, when they called 
upon traders to sit in judgment upon 
their own case, and subjected them after- 
wards to the ordeal of the Commis- 
sioners, who sat in judgment upon their 
own surcharge. The only objection to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at once 
acceding to the Motion was that it would 
be hard upon the landed property of the 
country that they should have to bear an 
addition to the present income tax suffi- 
cient to make up the deficiency arising 
from the repeal of the income tax under 
Schedule D; but he suggested that if 
the Resolution were carried the hon. 
Member (Sir Massey Lopes) would be in 
even in a better position than he was 
now for transferring a portion of the 
local burdens upon land to Imperial 
taxation, to which the trader would con- 
tribute through the indirect taxes. 

Mr. PO -URQUHART se- 
conded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it is expedient to include in the Financial 
arrangements of the Government for the ensuing 
year the unconditional repeal of the Income Tax 


Mr. Whalley 
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on trade profits and personal property of all kinds ; 
and that any deficiency be raised by an increased 
tax on land and fixed property.”—( Mr. Whalley.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I agree with the hon, 
Member for Peterborough in two things. ~ 
First, I agree with him when he says 
this is a serious subject. Secondly, I 
agree with him that the question whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has a 
surplus or a deficiency cannot in respect 
of this subject make the slightest differ- 
ence in the world. On these two points 
I agree with him; but I have listened to 
the rest of his s without being able 


In | to agree with him in anything whatever. 


The hon. Gentleman is certainly very 
fortunate in having created so high an 
opinion of his merits in the breasts of 

e 200 magistrates and others who have 
intrusted him with this message to the 
House of Commons, and who, although 
they do not agree with him, have selected 
him to plead their cause. Ido not agree 
with him, and certainly I should not 
have selected him to plead my cause. 
But the question is very easily stated ; it 
is this—that trade and commerce, in the 
opinion of the hon. Gentleman, ought to 
be encouraged by having the burdens 
imposed on their profits taken off and 
imposed on land—on realized property 
ner. I should like to ask the hon. 

ntleman, if he wishes to encourage 
trade and commerce, whether the way 
to do that is to hold out to persons sue- 
cessful in these pursuits that when they 
have made a fortune that fortune shall 
be taxed, in order to lighten the burdens 
on all the rest of the community? He 
tells us that the object he has in view is 
to relieve those persons of intolerable 
burdens and mischief; and in the same 
breath he tells us they do not really pay 
this tax, but that it falls on the consumer. 
He tells us the great misery they suffer 
is that they have to assess themselves 
and be judges in their own case. I can 
“ understand the Chancellor of the 

chequer and those who represent the 
Government objecting that persons on 
whom the tax is imposed are from the 
necessity of the circumstances judges in 
their own case—and no doubt that is the 
great defect in this Schedule, and affords 
an argument against it ; but why per- 
sons who are the judges in their own 
case, and who, the hon. Gentleman says, 
invariably give themselves the benefit of 
the doubt, should object to that favour- 
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able position I cannot tell. When the 
hon. Gentleman talks about grievance 
and oppression, and tells us in the same 
breath that enormous frauds dre com- 
ene tw = a a —_ ~ not 
id which ought to id, e not 
iow us that the spietntes and oppres- 
sion carry with them their own aisele- 
tion? I wish to be serious. I do 
not want to offend the hon. Gentleman, 
but really it is difficult to be serious 
when such propositions are brought be- 
fore the House; and yet, at the same 
time, I know that, when ap i 
this subject, we tread on delicate ground, 
for there are a great many people who 
do feel, and have been induced to feel by 
a long series of agitations, that there is 
great injustice in this tax. That is not 
my opinion. I believe, with Adam 
Smith, that every man should be taxed 
according to his ability. His ability, as 
Smith goes on to say, is the revenue 
which he derives under the protection of 
the State. I believe that to be sound 
ground. At any rate, if it is not so, we 
must not think we can amend the in- 
come tax, but we must give it up alto- 
gether. The notion of income is one 
very difficult to seize. It is like ‘‘ now.” 
In a moment it flies from you while you 
stop. It is the notion of a man’s annual 
revenue abstracted altogether from the 
idea of the sources whence it comes and 
the purposes for which it goes. That 
is the idea of an income; and the mo- 
ment you begin to say you ought to pay 
more on this Schedule and less on that, 
or abolish, as the hon. Gentleman says, a 
Schedule altogether, you are not amend- 
ing the income tax, but destroying it, 
and making, instead of it, an unfair and 
bungling property tax. Unless you look 
at income without reference to the sources 
whence it comes or whither it goes, it is 
impossible to maintain an income-tax by 
ent. You cannot make any 
by looking at the destination 


an 

difference 
of income ; and whencesoever it comes, 
if it is raised under the protection of the 
Government, it ought to contribute to the 


Government. The real evil of the in- 
come tax, in my judgment, is not that it 
is levied in a partial manner on land, or 
realized property, or profits of trade, but 
that, from the necessity of the case, per- 
sons having such income as that included 
in Schedule D are judges in their own 
cause, and that this in many instances 
holds out a temptation to those persons to 
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give too favourable an interpretation of 
the amount of their liability. Buttosay 
that there is an objection to income tax 
is only to say that this tax is a tax ; for 
the i uity of the human mind never 
did and never will devise a tax to which 
there are not objections more than plau- 
sible, and which would be absolutely 
convincing and irresistible if taxation 
were not a necessity. I am quite sure it 
is not necessary for me to take up more 
of the time of the House in resisting the 
—— of the hon. Gentleman. 

. WHALLEY said, he fully ad- 
mitted that he had not done justice to 
the cause that had been committed to 
him, and that he was an unskilful ad- 
vocate; but he considered that the right 
hon. Gentleman was discourteous in his 
criticism of the gentlemen who had 
committed the question to him. The 
right hon. Gentleman had no business 
to be discourteous. He was young in 
his place. The right hon. Gentleman 
had exceeded all ordinary license. [ ‘‘Oh, 
oh!’] He had not only been dis- 
courteous, but impertinent—[{‘‘ Order ”’} 
—in the observations he had made. He 
assured the House he was labouring 
under a very severe cold. It was very 
little importance to him what opinion 
the right hon. Gentleman might hold of 
him ; but it was unfair of him to have 
spoken as he did of those gentlemen 
who had signed the Petition. Of this 
the right hon. Gentleman might rest 
assured that the matter would not rest 
where it was. The House must excuse 
him if he put them to the trouble of 
dividing. [‘‘ Withdraw.” ] His right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade, he observed, wished him to 
withdraw his Motion. Well, at the re- 
quest of his right hon. Friend he would 
withdraw it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


METROPOLITAN POOR ACT (1867) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. GOSCHEN, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Metro- 
litan Poor Act (1867), said, he had 
oped to be able that evening to make a 
statement explaining the results of the 
Metropolitan Poor Law Act of 1867, but 
as such a statement would entail the 
necessity of laying a number of statistics 
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before the House, he should scarcely be 
justified in entering —o the subject at 
that hour. He would therefore merely 
state that the object of the Bill was to 
amend and not to repeal any part of the 
Act of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Gathorne Hardy). With the 
permission of the House, he should wish 
to be allowed to reserve a full state- 
ment of the details of the Bill until the 
second reading, which he hoped to be 
able to fix for the first Thursday after 
the Recess. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
give him notice if he intended to make 
any observation on what he had said or 
done with regard to the subject. 

Mr. GOSCHEN promised to comply 


with the right hon. Gentleman’s request. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill toamend the Metropolitan Poor Act (1867), 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Goscuen, Mr. 
Arruur Psst, and Mr. Arrron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53.] 


PRINT WORKS REGULATION, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CHARLEY trusted that, as a 
new Member, and as the representative 
of the working man, he should not ask 
the indulgence of the House in vain 
while he drew attention to the subject 
of the employment of women and chil- 
dren in print works. Under the exist- 
ing law male children above the age of 
eight years and under the age of thirteen, 
and girls above the age of thirteen and 
under the age of sixteen, and women 
above the age of sixteen, might be em- 
ployed for sixteen hours in one day in 
— works. This arose from the pecu- 

iar definition given to the words “‘ day”’ 
and ‘‘night” in the 8 & 9 Vict. c. 29, 
whereby the word ‘‘ day’’ was defined as 
being from six in the morning until ten 
at night, and the word “night” as 
being from ten at night until six in 
the morning. Boys above the age of 
thirteen could be employed from day to 
day continuously, without any interval 
being allowed for either meals or sleep. 
The educational clauses of the Print 
Work Acts were very defective—so much 
so that he understood that the inspectors 
had given up the attempt to work them 
in despair. Under those clauses a child 
was only required to attend school for 
thirty days in the half-year, and those 


Mr. Goschen 
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days were to be continuous, so that a 
child might be at work for five months 
in the half-year and only one month at 
school.* Of course, such a system of 
education was practically useless. The 
working men proposed to assimilate the 
Print Works Act to the Factory Act, 
under which young persons, women and 
children, could only be employed from 
six in the morning until six at night 
in factories; and under the educational 
clause a child must be instructed for 
three hours every day in the year except 
Saturday, and if the child was employed 
for ten hours in any one day it was to 
attend school for five hours during the 
following day. Nothing could be more 
easy than to apply the principle of the 
Factory Acts to the print works. It 
was ost superfluous for him to en- 
deavour to point out the evils arising 
from the present system adopted in print 
works. Attention had been drawn to 
them in 1855, in a Report signed by four 
factory inspectors. In that Report these 
i ante said that the pw re 
ance under the Print Works Act was only 
a farce and a mischievous delusion, and 
that there was nothing peculiar in the 
labour in print works that vould pre- 
vent the provisions of the Factory Kets 
being applied to those establishments. 
That Report was presented to both 
Houses of Parliament fourteen years 
ago, but no action whatever had been 
taken upon it. In 1867 a joint Report 
was presented by two factory inspectors 
—Messrs. Redgrave and Baker—which 
contained a similar suggestion, and 
stated that the Print Works Act had 
caused great dissatisfaction in many 
localities. From the hours she was at 
work it was impossible for a woman, 
employed in the print works, to attend 
to her household duties, and she was 
obliged to get up at two or three in the 
morning in order to do her washing and 
mending; to look after her children 
was, of course, an impossibility. The 
consequence was that the children were 
brought up without education, and were 
put out to nurse—a practice which led 
to great infant mortality. Of course, 
the young men engaged in these works 
did not go to any mechanics’ institution, 
because they would not pay their money 
in advance when they were subject to 
be called upon to work continously 
night and day. Under these circum- 
stances it was not surprising that they 
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could neither spell nor do a small sum 
in arithmetic. There were, however, 
two honourable exceptions to this sys- 
tem in establishments where the provi- 
sions of the Factory Acts were adopted 
with the most satisfactory result. en 
the attention of the Select Committee, 
which was appointed in 1867, was drawn 
to these facts they suggested that a 
Royal Commission should be appointed 
to inquire into the question. A Royal 
Commission, however, was not appointed, 
but a gentleman named Wright was 
sent down two years ago to inquire into 
the matter, but he had not yet made his 
Report. This was not a party question. 
Some years ago no doubt it would 
have been. Many gentlemen then in 
the House, of advanced Liberal views, 
were opposed to factory legislation, on 
the ground that it violated the prin- 
ciples of political economy. Factory le- 
gislation was denounced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, with all that eloquent 
vehemence of which he was so great a 
master. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had recently sipeetohanl that he then 
made a mistake, and that on that sub- 
ject, at least, he was radically wrong. 

e was not aware that the nght hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment had ever lifted up his voice against 
factory legislation, though the first vote 
he gave was a silent vote against it. 
Recently, however, he too, had changed 
his opinions, and a letter, written by the 
direction of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and bearing the date of the 25th of 
February, 1867, expressed his disposi- 
tion to take a favourable view of the 
operation of the Factory Acts. No 
doubt it would involve a violation of 
the a of political economy if 
the House were to interfere in contracts 
between man and man. Here, however, 
the case was different; the interference of 
legislation was sought on behalf of wo- 
men and children, who, unlike men, 
were unable to protect themselves, Wo- 
men and children, it must be remem- 
bered, were exposed, not merely to the 
cupidity of employers, but to the cu- 
pidity of those who ought to be their 
ae wer oad fathers, brothers, and 

usbands—who frequently sought to 


live in dissipation upon the earnings of 
those whom they ought to shelter. He 
knew that this question was a large one, 
and that it extended not merely to print 
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works but to the case of workshops and 
bleach works as well. His Motion, 
however, was confined at present to 
rint works merely. He knew that the 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment was anxious to do what he could 
in the matter, and he therefore asked 
him to give an assurance, if possible, 
that a measure for assimilating print 
works to factories would be introduced 
in the present Session. If the right 
hon. Gentleman were unable to give 
such an assurance, he would himself, 
—though but a new Member and occu- 
pying a very humble position—be happy 
to introduce a Bill, upon the understand- 
ing that every reasonable facility for its 
progress would be afforded. He hoped 
he should not be met with the ob- 
jection that the Irish Church would 
engross the whole of the attention 
of Parliament this Session. The Re- 
form Bill in 1867 and the Irish Church 
in 1868 prevented legislation in those 
years, but he hoped legislation in re- 
ference to the present works would 
not be further delayed. The Irish 
Church question admittedly was but a 
sentimental grievance, while the grive- 
ances he had mentioned affecting Eng- 
lish women and children were a prac- 
tical and most serious wrong. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE seconded the 
Motion, and on the part of the con- 
stituency which he represented, forming 
one of the largest hives of industry in 
the country, endorsed the statements 
made by the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Charley). His only question was 
whether the same measure might not 
only include print works, &c., in large 
towns, but dye and other works. 


Regulation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, the hours 
of toil of the women and children employed in 
Printworks ought to be assimilated to the hours 
of toil of the women and children employed in 
factories.” —(Mr. Charley.) 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
he thought the House was discussing the 
question rather prematurely, and he ex- 
pressed an opinion that it would be 
better to wait until they had receiyed 
the Report of the gentlemen appointed 
some time since to inquire into and re- 
port upon the subject. For several 
years he had been in constant commu- 
nication with the working classes of 
the northern division of Cheshire, and 
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he could testify that their feeling was 
entirely in favour of the Brey of 
the Factory Act. He was informed that 
—under a pressure of business—the 
women and children in print works were 
worked sixteen hours a day. Now, that 
was a state of things which everyone 
would wish to see altered. The Factory 
Acts were found to work admirably, and 
the working men, who never before sent 
their children to school, expressed them- 
selves satisfied with the compulsory 
attendance of their children at school. 
He thought it would be better to wait 
for the Report, and he hoped that when 
it was presented the House would be in 
a position to legislate this Session upon 
the question of long hours and educa- 
tion. 

Mr. BOUVERTE said, it was very 
natural that the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Charley), should bring for- 
ward a question in which his constituents 
was largely interested. At the same 
time it would be only prudent to wait 
for the Report of the Commission. 
Whether circumstances had changed 


since then he could not say, but the 
reason given at the time why print 


works were not placed on the same foot- 
ing as ordinary cotton factories was that. 
owing to the nature of the business in 
them, there was at times immense pres- 
sure to fulfil foreign orders, requiring 
almost continuous work for several days 
together. It was then found that a Bill 
resembling the Factory Acts would cause 
such an interference with the ordinary 
course of the print works as to be in- 
tolerable. Whether the course of the 
trade had since been altered he could not 
undertake to say, but the matter was 
one of importance, and the hon. Member 
for Salford would do well to wait for the 
Report of the Commissioners. He did 
not see that the hon. Member would 
gain any advantage by the Resolution, 
because his proper course, if he thought 
the matter ripe for legislation, would be 
to bring in a Bill. It was, however, 
illogical and inconsistent to say, as he 
did by this Resolution, that an Act 
ought to be passed, and at the same 
tinte not to bring in a Bill. If the hon. 
Member induced the House to pass his 
Resolution he would be no nearer than 
before. The remedy was an Act of 
Parliament, if it could be passed without 
damage to the trade concerned, and he 
hoped that when the Report of the Com- 
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missioners was laid before Parliament it 
would appear that the change was both 
advisable and practicable. 

Mr. E. POTTER said, the question 
was before a Committee two years ago, 
when there was a disposition to go into 
the whole matter, but it was found that 
legislation at that time would be practi- 
cally useless. In 1845 the first Print 
Works Act was passed, and the fact 
that fifteen years elapsed up to 1860 
before legislation was again attempted, 
showed the difficulty of dealing with 
the question. He fully admitted that the 
existing law required amendment; but, 
as a magistrate, he had never met with 
a case of infringement in his own dis- 
trict. He believed that masters would 
be very glad if the Government would 
take up the question, all they wanted 
being a fair workable Act. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Charley) seemed to 
have no idea of the difficulty of legis- 
lating, but the fact was that every trade 
and every branch of it required to be 
treated by itself. The earnings of the 
persons engaged in print works were 
much larger than those of any other class 
of persons engaged in manufsctures. It 
was a healthy occupation, and the ave- 
rage age was better than that of any 
other class of manufactures. While the 
earnings of the workpeople were very 
large it was gratifying to be able to 
state that they were not spent in dissipa- 
tion, and there was no better or more 
respectable class of workmen. The 
Report of the Commissioners would 
require careful examination; but from 
what he knew of the gentlemen engaged 
in the inquiry, he did not think there 
would be any great difficulty in legis- 
lating satisfactorily on this subject. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the subject, so ably brought before the 
House by the hon. Member (Mr. Charley), 
was of great importance, and excited 
great interest in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. The hon. Member for Salford 
must have derived great satisfaction and 
encouragement from the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Carlisle (Mr. Potter), 
which he hailed as a harbinger of the 
satisfactory settlement of the question, 
which had long agitated the minds of 
numbers. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Bouverie) said that the nature of 
the print trade was such that the provi- 
sions of the Factory Acts could not be 
applied to it. He could not forget, how- 
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ever, that a similar argument had been 
used year after year when it was pro- 
to apply the Factory Acts to bleach- 


, dyeing, and analogous works. It 
cook to be abl thet S3 wendd bo feupees | 
ble in that case to ee ee the orders of 

t at last that supersti- | 


foreign houses; bu 
tion was discarded, and now the Act was 


applied both to bleaching and dyeing | 
works, and it was found that there was no | 
| defective and imperfect. 


real objection to the application of the 

inciple and many of the details of the 
Rany Acts to these excepted works. 
Having been Chairman of the Committee 
to which reference had been made, he 
could confirm the statement that there 
was no reluctance on their part to go on 
with the inquiry, but in their opinion the 
reference from the House precluded them 
from going into that subject. They, 
however, accepted the proposition of an 
hon. Member to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Commission. He regretted 
that the Report of the Commissioner 
had not been laid upon the table; but he 
hoped to hear that a Bill would be be- 
fore long, upon his Report, brought 
forward by the Government, and that 
the principle of the Factory Acts would 
be adopted and further carried out in 
these trades, with due provision for the 
special circumstance of the case. 

Mr. ALGERNON EGERTON said, 


that the workpeople employed in print 
works took a deep interest in the subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) 
had truly stated that one difficulty in 
legislating on this subject arose from 


the peculiar state of the markets, which 
might render it necessary for these print 
works suddenly to turn out an increased 
oo of work. The hon. Member 
or Carlisle had also correctly stated that 
the occupation was much healthier than 
that of persons eng in other manu- 
factures. Still, the House would see at 
once that the question was whether it 
was right that young children under 
fifteen and women should be allowed to 
work for « period so long as sixteen 
hours. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Salford would not press his Motion to- 
night, but that the Government would 
give a promise to legislate upon it. 

_Mr. MUNDELLA agreed in the opi- 
nion that legislation was required. If 
the power to employ women and girls 
for sixteen hours were given, they might 
be sure that it would be exercised by 
some unscrupulous employers. As to 
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what had been said about the pressure 
of foreign orders, that statement would 
apply not only to the print works, but 
to various other works. It appeared to 
him that the whole question of the Fac- 
tory Acts required revision and assimila- 
tion. 

Mr. BRUCE said, that the Print 
Works Act was one of the earliest ef- 
forts of factory legislation, and it was 
As the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord John Manners) had 
stated, a Commission had been appointed 
by the late Government to inquire into 
the subject. He understood that the 
Report might be expected in a short 
time—soon enough to enable the Go- 
vernment to undertake legislation on 
the question. With respect to education 
and the limitation of the hours of labour, 
it would be necessary to introduce some 
change, and, he believed, there could be 
no doubt, especially after hearing the 
hon. Member for Carlisle (Mr. E. Potter) 
that alterations might be made without 
any injury to the manufacturers them- 
selves, and with great advantage to those 
whom they employed. He could assure 
the House that the moment the Report 
was presented the Government would 
consider it, and no unnecessary delay 
should occur in proceeding to legislation. 
He hoped, under these circumstances, 
the hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 


| Resolution. 


Mr. CHARLEY said, he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the promise of the 
right hon. Gentleman that, upon receiv- 
ing the Report of the Commissioners, 
the Government would take the question 
into their serious consideration and in- 
troduce a Bill. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


IRELAND—CITY OF DUBLIN ELECTION, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY appealed 
to the hon. and gallant Senbes for 
Longford (Mr. O’Reilly) that, in con- 
sideration of the Attorney General for 
Ireland having moved for the production 
of the Report of the Judge who had 
tried the petition, he would postpone his 
Motion with respect to the City of Dublin 
election. It was most desirable that the 
action of that House should be in con- 
formity with the decision of the Judge, 
and therefore it would be necessary that 
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they should have an opportunity of see- 
ing the Judge’s -~ 

Toe ATTORN GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Svttrvay) said, that 
as the matter affected a constituency so 
important as that of the City of Dublin, 
he thought it was but right the judg- 
ment of the learned Judge should be 
laid on the laid on the table before his 
hon. and gallant Friend’s Motion was 
submitted to the House. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, that after what 
had fallen from the two right hon. Gen- 
tlemen he should postpone his Motion 
until the judgment was laid upon the 
table. 


Motion postponed. 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Svttivay), in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
“The Salmon Fishery (Ireland) Act 
(1863),”” and the Acts continuing the 
temporary provisions of the same, ex- 
plained that, in 1863, an Act was passed 
of great moment to the salmon fisheries, 
and under it a Commission with exten- 
sive powers was constituted, and three 
Special Commissioners appointed under 
the Sign Manual, whose tenure of office 
was at the pleasure of the Crown. It 
was provided by that Act that the office 
of Commissioner should last for two 
years, and thenceforth until the end of 
the next Session of Parliament. By the 
42nd section it was provided that on the 
determination of the office of the Special 
Commissioners all the powers and duties 
vested in them should be transferred to 
two permanent inspectors, to be ap- 
pointed by and subject to the control of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, The 
office of the Special Commissioners was 
continued by several Acts of Parliament 
apo at various times, and ultimately. 

y an Act passed last Session, the office 
was prolonged till the Ist of August, 
1869. In 1866, Captain Spratt and Mr. 
Lane were appointed Commissioners, 
and in 1867 Mr. Pattison was appointed 
third Commissioner. It appeared, how- 
ever, from representations made to the 
Home Office, that certain differences had 
arisen between the three Commissioners 
as to the mode of working the Commis- 
sion, inquiries which appeared to be 
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absolutely unavoidable were made, and 
the conclusion arrived at by the Home 
Office was that the harmonious working 
of the Commission was impossible. In 
October, 1868, the Home Office intimated 
in distinct terms its intention that the 
Commission should cease and determine 
on the 1st of December last. When 
that day came the Home Office sent a 
communication to Dublin Castle that the 
Commission had terminated, but it a 
peared that no communication was male 
to the Commissioners themselves. On 
that day the Lord Lieutenant appointed 
Major Davis in their place as permanent 
inspector, and on the 4th Mr. Brady 
was appointed another. Soon after- 
wards the present Government came into 
Office, and Mr. Lane, one of the inspee- 
tors, wrote to the Government to say 
he was still a Commissioner holding his 
seat under the Royal Sign Manual, 
which had not been revoked, and that 
consequently the appointment of the 
permanent inspectors was illegal and in- 
valid. The Home Office adopting the 
view that the Commission could not 
work harmoniously, revoked the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners by warrant 
under the Royal Sign Manaal on the 
30th of January, 1869. Having regard 
to the large jurisdiction vested in the 
inspectors, and the important rights 
which they had to decide, it was neces- 
sary to bring in a short Act of Parlia- 
ment to solve the difficulties which ex- 
isted, and enable the inspectors to be 
appointed under the Act of 1863, as if 
the office of the Commissioners had de- 
termined. It was most desirable that 
the measure should be passed as rapidly 
as possible. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
had explained what took place with re- 
gard to the Fishery Commissioners to a 
eo extent, but not quite accurately. 

Vhile at the Home Office he received 


frequent complaints that the Special 
Commission, then consisting of two mem- 
bers (Captain Spratt and Mr. Lane) was 
at a dead lock, and that nothing — 
be done. He, Paap , appointed a 
third Commissioner, as “ beltoved ad- 
mirably fitted for the position, in the 
hope that the Commission would be 


brought to an early termination, but, 
unfortunately — and he would not then 
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say who was in fault —the same diffi- 
culties arose between the three Com- 
missioners as had arisen between the 
two; the proceedings were protracted | 
from month to month, and the Com- | 
mission had cost the country £5,000 too | 
much. After due inquiries, the late | 
Government gave the Commissioners 
notice that their Commission would 
terminate on the 1st of December, 1868 ; 
and he regretted that the Royal Sign 
Manual was not then obtained to bring 
it then to a close. That omission, how- 
ever, happened at a time when many 
circumstances were occurring, and when, 
as everybody knew, there was much 
business to be wound up. He was only 
sorry that he had not taken steps to ter- 
minate the Commission a year sooner, 
for such a course would have saved the 
country much money. 

Mr. DENT said, he wished to say a 
few words on behalf of a brother officer, 
Captain Spratt, who, he thought, might 
have been mentioned with more respect. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I beg 
the hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I have 
not said a word against Captain Spratt. 

Mr. DENT said, he was aware of 
that; but still his name was mentioned 
in such a way as to pass over the fact | 
that Captain Spratt’s conduct was ap- 
proved, as he understood, by the right | 
hon. Gentleman himself. [Mr. Harpy 
made a gesture of assent.] Captain 
Spratt was a distinguished officer, and 
his name ought not to be mixed up with 
others, as if he were to blame equally 
with them. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE must say a 
word on behalf of Mr. Lane, whom he | 
had always found most courteous and | 
attentive to the duties of his office. 

Coroner WILSON -PATTEN sug- | 
gested that it would be only fair towards | 
all the parties concerned that the cor- 
respondence on the subject should be 
produced, when the House would see | 
that the late Government were perfectly | 
justified in endeavouring to put an end | 
to the Commission. On looking over | 
the proceedings of the Commission he 
was surprised at the way in which the 
public money had been wasted. He! 
should support the Bill, because he | 
thought it was absolutely necessary that | 
the Commission should be put an end to. 

Mr. HILL remarked that the corre- 
spondence showed that Mr. Pattison, 
who was called in as umpire, had ful- 
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filled his duties in an unexceptionable 
manner. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he thought it desirable that the 
correspondence should be laid on the 
table, and he understood its production 
would be moved for by his hon. Friend 
behind him. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill to amend “The Salmon Fishery (Ireland) 
Act (1863),” and the Acts continuing the tempo- 
rary provisions of the same, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Atrorney Gengrat for InzLanp and 
Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 56.] 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS—SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BRUCE moved that the Select 
Committee on Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal Elections do consist of twenty-one 

embers. 

Mr. MORRISON said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary would consent to add to the Com- 
mittee a Gentleman in whom a large 
section of the community would repose 
confidence with regard to the question 
of throwing the expenses of elections on 
the rates. The hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Fawcett), had introduced a Bill on 
the subject, which was exciting very 
= public interest, and he had only 

een defeated on the second reading by 
a small number of votes. It was also 
desirable, in his opinion, that there 
should be on the Committee a Member 


who supported the adoption of repre- 
sentation by minorities, and the scheme 
of personal representation which was 
rapidly gaining favour among thinking 
people, and especially among the work- 


ing classes. On a future day, therefore, 
he should propose that the Committee 
should consist of twenty-two Members, 
and that the name of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Brighton (Mr. Fawcett), 
should be added to the Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee on Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal Elections to consist of Twenty-one Mem- 
bers :—The Marquess of Hartineton, Mr. Ga- 
tHorNgE Harpy, Mr. Brieut, Mr. Hunt, Sir 
Grorce Grey, Mr. Vitusrs, Sir Freperick 
lizyeare, Mr. Brann, Mr. Cross, Mr. Wuir- 
Bread, Mr. Raikes, Mr. Leatuam, Mr. Staverer 
Hit, Mr. Locxe, Mr. Henry Smirn, The 
O’Conor Doy, Mr. Graves, Mr. Dateuisa, Sir 
Micnazt Hicxs- Beacu, Mr. James, and Mr. 
Howes :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records ; Seven to be the quorum. 
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PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. W. Johnston, The O’ Donoghue.) 
[pitt 6.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, it would 
not be necessary for him to enter into the 
history of the Act of 1850, commonly 
called the Party Processions Act, but it 
might be as well to remind the House 
that that Act was passed in consequence 
of an occurrence which took place at 
Dolly’s Brae, in the county Down, in 
1849, where unfortunately blood was 
shed, and much. ill-will produced be- 
tween different classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. The House would remember 
that, in 1848, there were exciting circum- 
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no tunes, and ev ing went off 
odor Aa It was Slowed: that green 
was not a party colour, and that the 
*‘ White Cockade” and ‘‘ Garryowen” 
were not party tunes. It was alleged, 
in fact, that everything on one side was 
of a party nature, while nothing on the 
other side partook of that character. It 
seemed that there was, with regard to 
this Act, a choice of three courses—to 
tolerate. all demonstrations with green 
emblems, and put down all Orange de- 
monstrations; to suppress all party de- 
monstrations impartially; or to tolerate 
all peaceable demonstrations, whether 
Orange or green. The last course had 
been adopted in Canada, where at one 
time an irritating Party Processions Act 
was adopted and found to promote vio- 


stances in Ireland. The Government of | lence and bloodshed ; but, by the unani- 


the day thought it right at that time to 
encourage the Orangemen to make a de- 
monstration in the interest of law and 
order. It was supposed that there was 
likely to be a contest between the civil 
powers and that party, who, with honesty 
and sincerity, he believed, were anxious, 
although mistakenly, to obtain a separate 
and independent existence for Ireland as 


a separate kingdom; but they adjourned 
their little fight in 1848 to Dolly’s Brae 
in 1849, and the consequence was found 
in the Act of 1850. That Act was brought 
in by Sir William Somerville, the then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, on the 8th 


February. Hon. Members on his side 
of the House, he knew, had been found 
ready to accuse those on the other side of 
bringing in these repressive and penal 
enactments against the Orangemen and 
Protestants of Ulster; but he reminded 
the House that the Act of 1850 was not 
opposed by the Gentlemen who then sat 
on the Opposition Benches. That Act 
was supplemented, in 1860, by an Act 
called the Party Emblems Act, which 
was found to be so useless and irritating 
in its effects that it was permitted to ex- 
og in 1865, having only been enacted 
or five years. One provision of the 
Party Processions Act he objected to as 
being eminently calculated to provoke 
party animosity. The Act of 1850 was 
not held to apply to the O’Connell pro- 
cession, which took place on the 8th 
August, 1864. The then Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland said there was no ground 
for treating it as a party procession or an 
illegal assembly in Common Law, as there 
were no party banners or emblems, and 





mous consent of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic members, it was wiped off the 
statute book, and ever since the Orange- 
men had their demonstration on the 12th 
July, and the Roman Catholics had theirs 
on St. Patrick’s Day, without any at- 
tempts to interfere with tho liberty of 
the subject or with constitutional rights. 
When the feeling arose in the minds of 
the Protestants of Ulster that there was 
one law for the South and another for 
the North; that demonstrations of a cer- 
tain character were to be tolerated south 
of the Boyne, and in the North other 
demonstrations were to be punished 
by imprisonment, a great deal of ill- 
feeling arose in Ulster. It was stated 
by that great organ of English public 
opinion, Zhe Times, that it would be 
better to have no law at all against party 
processions than one which was so un- 
equally administered as the law was in 
Ireland. In 1866 there was a change of 
Government, and it was believed that the 
Conservative party would deal more le- 
niently with the Protestants and Orange- 
men of Ulster, who had assisted them to 
obtain place and power. It was not un- 
natural for the working classes of Ulster 
to expect more toleration from the Con- 
servatives; but they were told by the 
noble Lord then the Prime Minister (the 
Earl of Derby) that the Fenian proces- 
sions in the South were not illegal, and 
the same thing was reiterated by Lord 
Mayo. That was felt to be simply in- 
tolerable. The Orangemen found that 
they were prosecuted for peaceable and 
orderly processions. They had never 
asked that their Romar Catholic fellow- 
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countrymen should be prosecuted for 
wearing n, but were ready to con- 
cede to them in the broadest spirit of 
liberality the right to wear that wae 
and to have processions, provided | 
they hauniies tan the same liberty. | 
It would perhaps be in the recol- 
lection of the House that a prosecution 
was instituted against certain parties 
for taking part in a public demonstra- 
tion at Bangor, on the 12th July, 1867, 
and afterwards, as a sort of set-off, a 
prosecution was instituted against some 
— in Dublin for taking part in a 
enian procession. The prosecution in 
Dublin failed, however, but the pro- 
secution in Down succeeded. He re- 
gretted that Lord Mayo was not now 
in the House to give an _ explana- 
tion of his Irish policy, and he (Mr. 
Johnston) must say that the people of 
Ulster looked upon his Lordship’s trans- 
ference from the misgovernment of Ire- 
land to the government of India as a 
most mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence. It was right that he should inform 
the House that previous to the Act of 1850 
a Party Processions Act was brought in, 
in 1832, by Mr. Stanley, then the Secre- 


tary of State for a Whig Government, 
and afterwards a Conservative Prime 


Minister. If they were to have a Chap- 
ter of Autobiography, they might have 
one from that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, as well as from the Minis- | 
terial Benches. The Processions Act | 
of 1832, however, was op by Mr. | 
O’Connell, who, on the 25th June, 1832, 
declared in this House that there was 
not a Roman Catholic who did not 
rejoice that King William succeeded, 
and that King James failed, and who 
did not hold the character of the for- 
mer in the greatest respect, and the | 
character of the latter in the most sove- | 
reign contempt, and he therefore argued 
that there was no ground for consider- 
ing Orange processions as an insult to | 
the Roman Catholics. Mr. O’Connell | 
also argued that the proposed Act was 
unnecessary, as the Common Law was 
sufficient for all purposes. Those were 
the words of a great man, and though 
he (Mr. Johnston) had the honor to be 
an Orangeman—for he considered it an 
honor—he would not be worthy of the 
name of an Irishman if he hesitated to 
pay a passing tribute to the memory of 
one who fought the battle well for his 
co-religionists in Ireland, and whom it 
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was Ireland’s proud boast to look upon 
as one of her most illustrious and famous 
sons. He was glad to know that the 
Motion for the second reading of the 
Bill was to be seconded that evening by 
a relative of the man who, in the year 
1852, so energetically resisted that ty- 
rannical enactment. It was said that 
those party processions were calculated 
to create animosity and to provoke 
breaches of the peace. Now he had 
sometimes attended trials under the Act 
from a feeling of interest, and he had 
once unfortunately done so when he 
could not help it; and he had never 
heard any par So brought forward at 
those trials, except the evidence of po- 
licemen—who were ready to take their 
instructions from ‘‘the powers that be” — 
which would prove that the processions 
were calculated to provoke animosity, 
and lead to breaches of the peace. On 
one occasion a policeman was asked if 
certain occurrences were, in his opinion, 
calculated to create animosity, and he 
said they were. He was then asked 
if they created animosity in his mind, 
and his reply was ‘Oh no, not as a 
policeman.”” He (Mr. Johnston) was 
as strongly opposed as anybody could 
be to the carrying of arms in these pro- 
cessions, and as long as he had anything 
to do with political life he had depre-. 
cated, by every possible means, the carry- 
ing of even a pistol by a boy in an 
Orange procession. He believed, too, 
that if the Government, of whatever 
party, would undertake to protect the 
peaceable processions of the members of 
all parties, no arms would be carried 
on the one side or the other. He felt 
persuaded that more animosity was cre- 
ated by the present Act than by all the 
processions which it was intended to 
pane. He would appeal to the Chief 

cretary for Ireland, whether great 
irritation had not been produced by the 
partial administration of the Act, by 
its enforcement in the Northern dis- 
tricts of the country, and in its com- 
plete failure in the South. He was con- 
vinced that the Common Law was amply 
sufficient for the suppression of all 
offensive demonstrations, and he had 
received a letter from a gentleman who 
had formerly keen a Crown Prose- 
cutor under a Liberal Government, stat- 
ing that at the Armagh Assizes, in 
Spring 1867, a number of persons who 
had taken part in an illegal procession 
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had been indicted under the Common 
Law, and had all been convicted. If he 
was rightly informed, all the indict- 
ments that had been drawn under 
Government authority against persons 
taking part in party processions or 
illegal assemblies were, until a recent 
date, instituted at Common Law, and not 
under the Party Processions Act. He 
hoped, then, that the Government would 
give up this partial legislation, and 
would go back to the Common Law. He 
made no claim on the part of the Pro- 
testants or Orangemen of Ulster to ex- 
clusive loyalty; he believed there were 
other people in Ireland ready to rally 
round the Constitution and Throne of 
these realms. He had no desire to 
see the ascendancy of Protestants over 
Roman Catholics; he had no desire to 
see the members of one sect trample 
upon the members of another sect, or 
obtain privileges which were not con- 
ceded to the whole of their fellow-sub- 
jects. He only wished for fair play for 
the Protestants and Orangemen of Ulster. 
He only asked that fair play to them as 
well as to the Fenians should be included 
in the programme of justice to Ireland. 
He would beg to remind the House, in 
the eloquent words of Lord Macaulay, 
‘That the path of justice is the path of 
. wisdom.”’ He asked the House and the 
Government to enter on the path of jus- 
tice towards the Protestantsof Ulster, and 
he would venture to say that they would 
find it the path of wisdom. He trusted 
that Ireland would soon cease to be the 
shuttlecock of parties. He hoped that 
the day was not far distant when people 
of all creeds would learn toleration. 
Let them put an end to injustice and 
wrong; let them aid in developing and 
protecting the industry and the enter- 
prize of Ireland; let them legislate so 
as to protect the rights of labour as 
well as the rights of capital and pro- 
perty ; let them respect the interests of 
the tenant-farmers and the artizans as 
well as of the employers and the land- 
lords ; let them give the people just laws 
fairly administered ; and then he would 
venture to assure the House and the 
Government that Ireland would share 
in the welfare of the Empire, and rejoice 
in the glory of England. In conclusion 
he begged leave to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE rose to second 
the Motion in the anxious desire that 


Mr. W. Johnston 
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the course he was taking might tend to 
promote the union of all classes of Irish- 
men. He was aware that the law which 
this Bill proposed to repeal was regarded 
with great aversion by his- hon. Friend 
and ye whom he represented. They 
complained that the Party Processions 
Act curtailed their liberty of action, that 
its provisions were never enforced except 
as against them, and that in its concep- 
tion and by its operation it was intended 
to gratify Roman Catholics by the sup- 
pression of certain ceremonies to which 
a section of the Northern Protestants 
attached considerable importance. Al- 
though he was convinced that neither 
the framers of the Act, nor those who 
had prosecuted under it, were animated 
by those intentions, such motives were 
ascribed to them, and the belief was in- 
dustriously kept alive in the North, pro- 
ducing an amount of irritation which did 
more than anything else to bring about 
those periodical manifestations which he 
on many grounds deplored. It was the 
duty of everyone to endeavour to dispel 
the illusion that class, or race, or creed 
furnished any ground upon.’which any 
man or body A graven could claim special 
favour, and it was the duty of every one 
to propagate the doctrine that the State 
could recognize no distinctions incom- 
patible with perfect religious equality. 
The interests of all Irishmen were inse- 
parable, and it was the duty of all to 
obey the laws, and maintain their su- 
premacy; and he was the best friend 
of his country who endeavoured to pro- 
mote union by encouraging friendship 
amongst men of all classes and denomi- 
nations. He could not give a greater 
proof of his desire to co-operate in that 
good work than by assisting the Mem- 
ber for Belfast in repealing this Act, 
which that hon. Gentleman and his 
friends believed to be of a partizan cha- 
racter. The main object of the Act was 
no doubt to prevent the recurrence of 
exhibitions which whenever they took 
place must necessarily wound the feel- 
ings of every Catholic. It might be said, 
‘Do you, then, mean to give full scope 
to those who would insult and annoy 
your Catholic brethren?’ His answer 
was that the law had failed to accom- 


plish the aim proposed; that like all 
other penal laws it created and fostered 
a spirit of resistance to authority; and 
that, while partially removing from pub- 
lic view certain emblems much cherished 
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by some, it had given fresh vitality to berry noe with them. All must 
feelings and passions which would only | admit that the Catholics had done their 
yield to influences far different from part; that the Protestants had no just 
those that a penal law could bring to ground of complaint against them, and 
bear. Violent measures only aggravated ‘that it was foolish and barbarous to per- 
the evil they were meant to repress, and petuate feuds bythe annual revival of 
penal laws were powerless when opposed | bitter strife and by the assertion of pre- 
to sentiment and feeling ; they could not tensions which were inadmissible because 
substitute amity for enmity of heart; and they were unjust. He would remind his 
until a change of that nature could be hon. Friend that the vast majority of 
brought about in the North of Ireland |the Protestants of these kingdoms were 
there would continue there these scenes | quite as much against Protestant as- 
of strife which were a disgrace to our |cendancy as the Catholics. His hon. 
boasted civilization. He consented to Friend had referred to processions in 
the repeal of this Act because he had | other parts of Ireland besides the North; 
faith in the impartiality of the Execu- | but there was no analogy between them 
tive, in the resources of the Common |to warrant the inference he drew. It 
Law, but above all in the disposition of | was only proper to consider whether the 
his Catholic brethren to make every/ objects and intentions of the proces- 
sacrifice for the sake of union; and he | sionists were morally and legally legiti- 
believed it would be impossible for the | mate. With regard to the O’Connell 
generous and impulsive minds of Pro- procession, to which his hon. Friend had 
testants in Ulster long to remain insen- alluded, that was intended to celebrate 
sible to forbearance springing from so | the partial emancipation of the Catholics 
noble a motive. At all events, he was | from a position of political and social in- 
convinced that it was the duty of the | feriority, and to inaugurate the erection 
Catholics of Ireland to make an effort, | of a statue in memory of one who was 
even at some sacrifice of feeling, to close | regarded as a benefactor of his race. 
divisions and heal wounds which were | There was not the slightest ground to 
an incalculable weakness to Ireland. If) suppose that it was meant to give offence 

ace and concord followed they would | to anyone. But if secret processions were 
ave proved this patriotism, and if dis- | held two or three times in the year, they 
cord continued they would have shown | would become a nuisance; and if they 
that they had done their best to put an | were formed in districts where they were 
end to it. He regretted the manifesta- | likely to lead to disturbances it would 
tions which annually occurred in the | be the duty of the Catholics to abandon 
North of Ireland on the occasion of cer- | them, no matter how good their object 
tain anniversaries, not on account of the | might be. No one knew better than his 
recollections which they suggested, but | hon. Friend that it was impossible to 
because they indicated an unwillingness | show that the Catholics were actuated by 
on the part of Protestants to amalga- | any intentions inimical to their Protes- 
mate with their fellow-countrymen. The | tant fellow-countrymen. If they wanted 
struggle which took place at the Revo- | an extended franchise, and the ballot to 
lution might be said to have involved a enable them to exercise it freely, the 
two-fold issue — the foundation of the | Catholics were willing to help them to 
Protestant monarchy in these kingdoms | get both the one and the other; and if 
and the establishment of Protestant as- | they desired security of tenure to enable 
cendancy. The Catholics, in the first|them to live for ever on the soil of 
instance, yielding, no doubt, to neces- | Ulster, they might count on the earnest 
sity, accepted the two-fold result, but | support of the Catholics in the accom- 
with the reservation that they would | plishment of their wishes. They were 
assert for themselves the exercise of the | both destined to dwell together in the 
most sacred prerogatives of conscience.| same land, and it was their duty to 
No one could contend that a Protestant | unite together as the citizens of one 
monarchy necessarily implied Protestant | common country. How could this be 
ascendancy. The Catholics were ready | done? Certainly not by the annual re- 
to fight for a Protestant monarch, and } currence of processions to remind them 
they admitted the virtues in social life | of the time when their ancestors were 
of their Orange fellow-countrymen, but | arrayed in hostile bands. He would, 
the latter must not object to the Catholics | therefore, appeal to his hon. Friend to 


‘ 
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use his great influence to put an end to 
distinctions which must lead to disunion, 
and could not be productive of one single 


good result. In that appeal he was sure 
he would be supported by the majority 
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with a desire for Protestant ascendancy ? 
For himself he must say he never had 
any feeling of ascendancy; it was only 
because Protestants belonged to a re- 
ligion which was not that of the t 


of that House and by the people of Eng- | body of the people in Ireland, and be- 
land. The policy had been abandoned cause they lived under a Protestant 
for ever which was embodied in the words Queen and a Protestant Church, that 
‘divide and govern,” and henceforth | they were taunted with Protestant ascen- 
justice, which knows no distinction of |dancy. He hoped they would be able to 
race, creed, or class, was to be the great | put an end to those acrimonious debates 
principle of government. | which formerly only contributed to the 

jamusement of the House, and if the 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That the Bill be now read a second | Government thought they could take the 


Se, 00 | responsibility on themselves of repealing 
ee t-te the Party Ssenatnes Act, he om sure 
Sm FREDERICK W. HEYGATE!they would be supported by all the 
said, that last year, at a late period of the |Members from Ulster and many others 
Session, he gave notice of a Bill, similar | on that side of the House. 
in effect to the present one, on accountof; Mr. SerseEanr DOWSE said, he must 
the strong feeling he entertained that | strenuously oppose the second reading of 
immense injustice was practised on one | this Bill. [f the Party Processions Act 
particular party by the manner in which | were repealed it certainly would lead to a 
the Party Processions Act was carried | breach of the public peace. He felt very 
out. He had been blamed for not pro- | strongly the arguments which had been 
ceeding with that Bill, but he could not urged by his hon. Friend the Member 
proceed with a Bill without the support for Belfast (Mr. Johnson) and his hon. 
of either one side or the other. His| Friend the Member for Tralee (The 
own party said the great measure—the | O’Donoghue) ; he also agreed in a great 
Reform Bill then before the House— | deal of what had been said by the hon. 
must have the precedence of all legisla- | Baronet the Member for the county of 
tion; and from the other side, with | Londonderry (Sir Frederick Heygate) ; 
some few exceptions, he received no | but he did not think the House should 
support. Since then there had been a/| consent to the second reading of this 
General Election, and these reasons Bill, which had been proposed so fairly, 
were all changed, and the measure was | so calmly, and so eloquently, by his hon. 
now taken up by both sides. Many/ Friend. He believed the Common Law 
friends of his thought this so important a | was not sufficient to put down party pro- 
measure, that it ought only to be proposed | cessions in Ireland, and there was great 
by the Government, and then only in | wisdom in the Act which had been passed 
case it could be proposed with perfect | for the purpose of curing the defects of 
safety to the country. But it had|the Common Law. The Legislature 
always appeared to him that the Act |thought the jury, especially with the 
had this peculiar disadvantage—it left | musical education they received in the 
a jury to say how far these proces-| North, would be able to tell what was 
sions were within the law, while, in| the meaning of a party tune, and not 
almost every instance, it was most diffi- | being colour-blind, that they would be 
cult to define what was the intention | able to tell what was the meaning of a 
and object of the processionists. He | party emblem, and therefore all the jury 


therefore thought it better to trust a 
generous nation like the Irish, and leave 
the future to the ordinary law of the 
land. He hoped he would sooner or 
later see this Act disappear from the 
statute book. ([Cheers.] He was de- 
lighted to hear such generous sentiments 


emanate from the other side of the! 


House; he was only sorry he did not 
hear them oftener. But why were those 
on that side of the House again twitted 


The O Donoghue 





had to do was to say whether there had 
been a procession of 100 or 200 persons 
playing a party tune and having a party 
emblem calculated to excite animosity. 
The law said that was an unlawful 
assembly. He spoke as a Protestant 
and as a Liberal; above all, he spoke as 
an Irishman. He wished to represent 
in that House the feeling of his Catholic 
as well as his Protestant fellow-country- 
men—he was strongly of opinion that if 
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this Act were repealed it would lead to 
something which every lover of his 
country would afterwards have to de- 
plore. He would trust the man 
in many a He believed they were 
a plucky and independent race, and he 
did not think they would allow them- 
selves to be dragged along by an oli- 

archy. He thought the return of his 

on. Friend the Member for Belfast a 
proof of their independence ; but he did 
not want to put the Orangemen of Ire- 
land on their mettle yet. He wanted to 
give them a little more time to complete 
their political education. He wanted to 
disestablish the Irish Church, and when 
that badge of ascendancy was removed 
under the first Statesman of the age, 
when that Magna Charta of Irish liberty 
was —he would say when they 
enjoyed religious and social equality in 
Ireland. The Orangemen would give up 
the party processions of the 12th of July 
rather than vex their neighbours, just as 
we had given up the celebration of the 
18th of June rather than vex an Imperial 
neighbour. All the Catholics in the 
North of Ireland were not as well read 
in the history of the British Constitu- 
tion as the hon. Member for Tralee, and, 
as regarded the Protestants, he thought 
it would be as well if they would let 
King William rest in his grave, and not 
bring him up every 12th of July. If this 
Bill were passed, it would lead to mis- 
conception, and the Orangemen of Ire- 
land would feel that they were at liberty 
to do as they pleased on the 12th of July. 
Processions would take place, many of 
them, no doubt, would be peaceably 
conducted, but others would lead to 
bloodshed. He should vote against the 
second reading if it were pressed to a 
division. 

Coronet, STUART KNOX regretted 
that the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Dowse) should have made his maiden 
speech for the purpose of crying down 
the Protestants of Ireland. Every true 
Protestant should rally round an institu- 
tion which had more than once stood 
between the Crown and revolution. The 
Prime Minister was about to throw the 
Bible on the floor of the House—he was 
going to treat the Protestants of Ire- 
land worse than Mrs. Star treated Miss 
Saurin, for, did she not leave her one 
tunic? He was proud to belong to that 
Poxlons Orange society which theyshould 


ook to to protect them, not only from | 
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the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone), but from those who wished to 
destroy the Church in Ireland. He had 
not always approved of the conduct of 
the hon. Member for Belfast, because he 
considered it the duty of every Orange- 
man to obey the law, whether it were 
harsh or not ; but the law should now be 
repealed, and Protestants be placed in 
the same ition of — as the 
right hon. Gentleman told them he was 
going to place other Irishmen. He 
trusted that the Government would not 
come forward and propose a Committee 
or a Commission or any other ‘‘ dodge”’ 
to keep the Orangemen in suspense for 
some time longer. 

Carrars STACPOOLE moved that the 
debate be adjourned. 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE said, he did 
not approve of the celebration of the 
Protestant anniversaries; but, on the 
other hand, he did not see why proces- 
sions should be tolerated in the case of 
those who were not loyal to their country. 

Mr. MACARTHY DOWNING rose 
to Order. The hon. Gentleman had no 
right to speak on the Main Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Baronet was in Order. 

Smr HERVEY BRUCE said, he wished 
to throw oil on the troubled waters. 
me ge Hon. gentlemen might 

ugh, but he despised such conduct. 
While in one part of the country loyal 
men who broke a law with regard to 
processions were convicted by juries and 
punished, in another, men, who had not 
the same loyalty, indulged in similar con- 
duct with impunity. That was a state 
of things which ought not to continue. 
He hoped that he should see no more 
Orange processions in Ireland, for he 
altogether disapproved of them. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 


thought the House would agree with 
him that the proposal to adjourn the de- 
bate was a reasonable one, because the 
discussion could not be concluded that 
night with satisfaction to either side of 


the House. It was the desire of the 
Government that the Bill should be 
thoroughly discussed, and it was his de- 
sire to take a proper, and, he hoped, an 
early opportunity, of making a full state- 
ment on the part of the Government, 
both of the information in their posses- 
sion on this much disputed subject, and 
of their views as to what ought to be 
done. These were good reasons for ad- 
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journing the debate. He did not think 
the time passed that night had been 
wasted, because they had heard two re- 
markable speeches, considering not only 
their ability but the quarters from which 
they came. He referred to those of the 
Mover and the Seconder of the Motion. 
The speech of the hon. Member ae 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston) was not only able, 

but moderate and large-minded, and it 
came from a Protestant of the Pro- 
testants and a Saxon of the Saxons. Its 
sentiments were echoed in the same spirit 
by a Member (The O’Donoghue) of 
another religion from the most opposite 
point in Ireland, both in geography and 
in religion. Whatever might become 
of this Motion, these things augured 
well for the future of Ireland. As they 
had spent an hour and a half to such 
excellent purpose, he thought the House 
would agree it was impossible to con- 
clude the debate at such an hour. 

Mr. VANCE said, that if it had been 
stated to which day the debate was to be 
adjourned, perhaps the opponents of the | 
Bill would be more Subtesing The 
House ought to know when the debate 
would be resumed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was im- 
possible for them to name a day when 
the debate should be resumed. ‘The| 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill | 
was fixed for Thursday next, and con- 
sequently he could not now name a 
day with confidence. It was not desir- 
able that the discussion should be long 
postponed, and he would give every 
_ for its being resumed on an early 

ay. 

Lorp HILL-TREVOR said, it was 
extremely desirable that the discussion 
should not be postponed. The people of 
the North of Ireland were looking with 
intense interest to the result of the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, no conclusive 
reasons had been given for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. Half-past one 
o’clock was not a late hour to continue 
the debate. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—( Jf. 
Stacpoole.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 113; Noes 
70: Majority 43. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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DESPATCH OF BUSINESS IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


Lorps’ Messace [15th March] con- 
sidered. 

Mr. GLADSTONE called the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the 
Lords had appointed a Committee to in- 
quire into the Business of Parliament. 
He said this was of itself a sufficient 
reason for this House to appoint a Com- 
mittee to confer with them. He would 
therefore move ‘That a Select Com- 
mittee of Six Members be appointed to 
join with the Select Committee appointed 
by the House of Lords, as mentioned in 
their Lordships’ Message of Monday, 
15th March, to consider whether any 
facilities can be given for the Despatch 
of Business in Parliament, especially 
in regard to the relations of the two 
Houses.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee of Six 
Members be appointed to join with the Select 
Committee appointed by the House of Lords, as 
mentioned in their Lordships’ Message of Monday 
15th March, to consider whether any facilities 
can be given for the Despatch of Business in 
Parliament, especially in regard t+ the relations 
of the two Houses :—Committee nominated :—Sir 
Grorce Grey, Mr. Disrazu1, Mr. Bovvenisz, 
Mr. Watpotz, Mr. Dopsow, and Colonel Wizsox- 
Patren :—Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records ; Three to be the quorum. 


Message to The Lords to acquaint them there- 
ith. 


wi 


TURNPIKE ROADS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wuatter, Bill to enable 
parishes in England and Wales to provide for the 
maintenance of Turnpike Roads within their 
respective districts as Public Highways, and to 
discharge the debts due thereon by parochial 
assessment or voluntary commutation, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Waatiey and Mr. Brake. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 52.] 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Ayrton, Bill to appoint 
additional Commissioners for executing the Acts 
for granting a Land Tax and other Rates and 
Taxes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arrtox 
and Mr. Cuancetxor of the Excurquer. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.] 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS 
(IRELAND) SUPPLEMENTAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Ayrton, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order under “ The Drainage and 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” and 
the Acts amending the same, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr, Ayrron and Mr. CaicnesteR For- 
TESCUR. 7 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 
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|By the clause to which he referred, to 


LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA [SALARY ] 
BILL. 

Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to enable Lord Napier of 
Magdala to receive the full benefit of his Salary 
as Member of the Council for the Presidency of 
Bombay, or as holding any other office in India, 
notwithstanding his being in receipt of an Annuity 

nted to him under the Act thirty-one and 
thirty-two Victoria, chapter ninety-one.” 

Resolution agreed to: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Dopsoy, Mr. Grant Durr, 
and Mr. SransFexp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 57.] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 17th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Comrrrer—Dumfries- 
shire Writ, Turnpike Acts Continuance, ap- 
pointed; Poor Law (Scotland), appointed and 
nominated. 

Pusuic Buis— First Reading—Brazilian Slave 
Trade * (58). 

Second Reading—County Courts [9], debate ad- 
journed ; Revenue Officers [14], negatived ; 


Libel [17], debate adjourned; Land Tax Com- 
missioners’ Names * [54]. 

Third Reading—East India Irrigation and Canal 
Company ® [8], and passed. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE WRIT. 


Resolution [15th March] reported from the 
Select Committee on Members holding Contracts 
(Sir Sydney Waterlow) read, as followeth :— 

“That Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow is dis- 
qualified, under the Statute 22 Geo. 3, c. 45, from 
sitting and voting as a Member of this House.” 

Resolution read a second time, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
New Writ for the electing of a Knight to serve 
in this present Parliament for the County of | 
Dumfries, in the room of Sir Sydney Hedley | 
Waterlow, who is incapable of sitting and voting | 
as a Member of this House under the Statute 
22 Geo. 3, c. 45. 


COUNTY COURTS BILL. [BILL 9.] 
(Mr. Norwood, Mr. Akroyd, Mr. Mundella.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. NORWOOD, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that the object of the measure was 
to relieve manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers from the serious hardship to which 
they were subjected by a provision of the 
County Courts Amendment Act of 1867. 
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recover a debt not exceeding £50, the 


| plaintiff must bring his action within the 


district where the defendant resides, or 
carries on his business—a provision which 
operated very harshly. For instance, a 
| manufacturer at Manchester or Birming- 
‘ham might sell goods upon credit to a 
| trader residing in a small town at a con- 
siderable distance, and if the debtor 
neglected to pay, the plaintiff had to go 
to the County Court of the district 
where the defendant lived and prove 
his debt, often at an expense—putting 
out of view the trouble and inconveni- 
ence—very nearly as great as the sum 
claimed. He proposed to meet the 
hardship of the case in this way—In the 
case simply of goods sold and delivered 
in the course of trade, and in no other, 
he proposed that the plaintiff might, 
upon filing an affidavit, institute his 
suit in the County Court of the district 
in which he resided. Though at the 
first blush there might appear to be a 
hardship to the debtor in compelling 
him to defend himself in the County 
Court of the plaintiff's district, there 
would be really none at all, because in 
nine cases out of ten there is no de- 
fence, and judgment goes by default. 
The practical result of the existing state 
of the law was that many wholesale 
houses refused to give credit on small 
accounts, because the expense and trouble 
of obtaining payment was almost worse 
than the loss itself. But to prevent the 
ay of hardship to the debtor, 
e proposed to insert a clause to this 
effect—that on the defendant receiving 
from the County Court of the plaintiff 
notice of the plaint, he might go to 
his own County Court, and upon stat- 
ing that he had a good defence, and 
paying into court a reasonable sum 
to cover probable costs of plaintiff and 
his witnesses, the action might be 
brought there. Several Chambers of 
Commerce, and among them those of 
Worcester and Wolverhampton, were 
in favour of the Bill, and the ques- 
tion having been brought before the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce they 
had passed an unanimous resolution 
that there ought to be an alteration of 
the law. The Incorporated Law Society 
of London had intimated their satisfac- 
tion with the measure, with the excep- 
tion of some trifling details which they 
would have altered; they had even 
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asked him to go further, and not to re- 
strict its operation to the sale and de- 
livery of goods, to which it was confined. 
But there was higher authority still in 
its favour. The committee of County 
Court Judges appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor to take into consideration all 

uestions affecting County Courts had, 
Sonat their secretary, sent a communi- 
cation entirely approving his Bill, and 
making suggestions the more effectually 
to meet any cases of hardship. To show 
the necessity for a change in the law, 
he might mention that it appeared from 
a Return that in 1866, out of 872,437 
plaints issued, there were only 8,874 de- 
cisions in favour of the defendants, and 
more than half the plaints were decided 
without trial at all. That fact would 
abundantly support his statement—that 
the great bulk of the actions to which he 
alluded were positively undefended. 
Another thing that he proposed to do 
was to give a summary jurisdiction with 
reference to cases of tradesmen’s dis- 
honoured acceptances below £10, for 
there was an immense number of them 
which ranged between £10 and £5. 
Now, it was in the interest of the 
small tradesmen themselves that reason- 
able facilities for the recovery of debt 
should be afforded, because they de- 
pended upon the credit given by the 
wholesale houses, and that would not be 
given freely where those houses pos- 
sessed no proper protection. He anti- 
cipated active opposition to the Bill, but 
he besought the House to weigh suffi- 
ciently the interests of the commercial 
classes in a matter so widely affecting 
their interests. 


County 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Norwood.) 


Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID rose to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. He thought the 
Bill open to the objection of being 
at once too extensive and too narrow— 
too extensive as comprising things which 
did not, and too narrow as not com- 
prising things which did, fall within 
the mischief intended to be remedied. 
The case which the hon. Gentleman 
sought to make out was that of the in- 
convenience and damage caused by the 
present state of the law to wholesale 
traders in their dealings with the retail 
trade. But he (Sir Francis Goldsmid), 


Mr. Norwood 
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had heard, over and over again, that the 


retail traders were subject to quite as 
much inconvenience from unpaid debts 
as the wholesale. Tailors, for instance, 
were obliged to charge their paying 
customers much more than they other- 
wise would, in order to recoup them- 
selves for losses from customers to whom 
they gave credit, and who did not pay. 
But it was not suggested that retail 
traders would be benefited by the pro- 

sed enactment. On the other hand, 

e would show that this Bill would 
extend to persons as to whom the hon. 
Gentleman had made out no case, and 
whom he did not intend it to affect. 
The 2nd clause applied to actions for 
the price or value of goods sold and deli- 
vered to the defendant to be dealt with in 
the way of his trade, profession, or calling. 
If that clause were adopted, such cases 
as these might occur. artist, for the 
colours to be used in the painting of his 
pictures, a schoolmaster for school re- 
quisites, a clergyman for the paper on 
which he might have written some ex- 
cellent theology, might each be brought 
from one side of the kingdom to the other 
to defend an action—in a case, where, per- 
haps, an overcharge had occurred—sim- 
ply because they made use of the things 
supplied in the way of their profession 
or calling. The hon. gentleman had 
assumed that in almost all instances 
the plaintiff was in the right, and he 
instanced the large number of cases 
which were undefended. But that was 
owing to the present state of the law, 
and was no reason for altering it, since 
if we gave facilities for bringing actions 
carelessly, they were sure to be brought. 
Now, if the House considered to which 
party the greater inconvenience would be 
occasioned by a cause being tried at a 
distance from his place of business, they 
would find that it would be to the retail 
trader, because the wholesale dealer had 
a number of travellers who were con- 
stantly going about, and it might be no 
great hardship to have one of them 
attend to prove the debt. It would be 
quite otherwise with the retail dealer, 
who might be called from one end of 
England to the other in order to de- 
fend the action. Then the 3rd clause 
was even worse, for it proposed to give 
the holder of a bill of exchange the right 
to sue in the district in which he carried 
on business. Every gentleman who, 
whether from being engaged in com- 
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merce or otherwise, had acquired any 
knowledge of bills of exchange must be 
aware that it was of their very essence 
to be transferable from holder to holder. 
Now, any man taking a bill of exchange 
either knew or might easily ascertain 
where the acceptor was, and therefore 
where the holder had to sue. But if 
this Bill passed the unfortunate acceptor 
never would have the slightest concep- 
tion where he was to be sued, because 
the bill of exchange might at one moment 
be held in Northumberland, at another in 
the neighbourhood of Land’s End. That 
would afford the greatest encouragement 
to unfair actions. Commercial men might, 
no doubt, be well aware where the shoe 
pinched ; but, speaking as a lawyer, he 
ventured to say that they did not always 
know how to prevent its pinching. 
Believing that the object of the Bill was 
ill defined,and that its provisions were 
ill calculated to effect that object, he 
begged to move that the Bill be read the 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS, in se- 
conding the Amendment, said there were 
several grounds which might fairly be 
put forward in opposition to that Bill. 
One of the most important of those 
grounds was that it was unwise and im- 
politic to legislate on this subject in the 
way of reforming one branch of our 
system of judicature when the whole of 
that system required, and would, he be- 
lieved, shortly undergo a thorough re- 
form. The present County Courts were 
established in 1846 to give cheap and 

eedy remedies for the recovery of small 
debts. For that purpose they proved 
successful ; but from time to time a con- 
tinual course of casual and piecemeal 
legislation had been adopted in regard 
to those courts, which had entirely al- 
tered their original character and ob- 
jects. Their jurisdiction had been suc- 
cessively extended to Equity, Admiralty, 
and Bankruptcy cases, in addition to 
questions of Common Law; and, not only 
had the Judges of those courts to per- 
form their multifarious duties without a 
Bar to assist them, but, to add to their 
difficulties, they had to administer all 
those various branches of the law sub- 
ject to different courts of appeal, each 
governed by different, and sometimes 
conflicting, legal principles. Their deci- 
sions were liable to review in 7 
cases by the Court of Chancery ; in Admi- 
ralty cases bythe Court of Admiralty; and 
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in Common. Law cases by the Common 
Law Courts. The result of that state of 
things did not redound to the credit of 
our system of judicature; and it arose 
from the fact that small Bills of that 
kind were allowed to pass through Par- 
liament almost without attracting any 
attention, until, by degrees, the whole 
law of England was fundamentally al- 
tered and thrown into confusion, and 
the odium of it was cast upon the 
lawyers. That was a system which it 
was their duty to oppose. The law- 
yers and the commercial men should 
join together in carrying out the reform 
of our system of judicature. A Com- 
mission was now sitting on that subject, 
whose Report might be expected very 
shortly, and they might hope that, from 
its recommendations, a complete and 
sweeping reform of that description 
would follow. He thought that the 
different superior courts should be con- 
solidated into one supreme tribunal, 
with universal jurisdiction, and possess- 
ing absolute and complete power to 
distribute the different classes of busi- 
ness amongst different branches of such 
tribunal, and to construct the neces- 
sary machinery for doing complete jus- 
tice in every instance. In addition to 
that, let them have one final appellate 
court for the whole Empire. And, lastly, 
he would have all these County Courts 
made into distinct courts, associated with 
the supreme court, to bring justice to 
every man’s door throughout the coun- 
try; and the limit of their jurisdiction 
might be fixed at £100, £200, or £500, 
as might be deemed expedient. He 
believed that no obstacle would be raised 
by the lawyers to the adoption of such 
a reform, the interests both of the law- 
yers and of the commercial men being 
the same in that matter. With regard 
to the Bill then before the House, its 
3rd clause, in his opinion, involved a 
mischievous principle, and would cause 
great injustice to acceptors of bills, who 
might be sued without notice and even 
without presentation. He did not refer 
to trade bills, but to bills of other classes. 
There ought certainly to be a summary 
remedy afforded in reference to bills of 
exchange, but the mischief of the clause 
applied to those numerous cases where 
bills of exchange had been improperly 
obtained, and where either nothing at 
all was due, or only a portion of the 
amount named in them was so. In 
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many cases it would happen that an 
acceptor sued in a remote part of the 
kingdom by a pretended bond fide holder 
for value mc find it more to his ad- 
vantage to submit to some amount of 
extortion than to travel to that place 
with witnesses to defend himself. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —( Sir Francis Goldsmid.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. MACFIE was disposed to reserve 
his judgment upon that Bil: until they had 
heard the Attorney General’s opinion of 
it. The present occasion, however, was, 
he thought, a good one for the House to 
consider the question of whether the 
codification of the commercial law was 
not desirable. Very great inconvenience 
arose from the difference in the law 
north and south of the Tweed, and it 
was especially desirable to consider whe- 
ther Scotland should not be brought 
within the range of the English law 
where the English law was the best, and 
England also brought within the range 
of the Scotch law where the Scotch law 
was best. 

Mr. MORLEY desired to endorse the 
opinion which had been expressed by 
the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood), 
that the class of cases proposed to be 
dealt with under this Bill was one which 
called for attention at the hands of the 
Legislature. The fact that only one in 
ten of the actions brought in the County 
Courts was defended established this. A 
man who purchased goods on a fixed 
term of credit, and failed to keep his 
engagement, was guilty of a breach 
of contract, and the plaintiff, in recover- 
ing the money, ought not to be put to 
any more trouble than was absolutely 
necessary. He would give the de- 
fendant every security for his costs, pro- 
vided he could make good his defence, 
but the plaintiff ought to have every 
necessary facility for recovering the 
money which the defendant had failed 
to pay. Whether the present Bill met 
the evil complained of or not he would 
not pretend to say, but he certainly did 
think the state of things which now 
existed called for the attention of the 
learned Attorney General. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, if this 
were a Bill extending the jurisdiction 


Mr. Watkin Williams 


County 
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or altering the character of the Count 
Courts, pending the inquiry to which 
reference had been made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Denbigh (Mr. Watkin 
Williams), he would have been prepared 
to vote against it. But the measure did 
not really partake of that character. It 
seemed to him to be only the proper and 
natural corollary of the Act of last Ses- 
sion, and to which indeed the objection 
now taken to the present Bill was more 
properly applicable. During the opera- 
tion of the first Act, no matter where 
the debtor might reside, the plaintiff 
had the right of bringing his action in 
the superior courts for any debt ex- 
ceeding £20, or for any sum where the 
cause of action did not wholly arise 
within the district where the defendant 
dwelt, and of bringing him from any 
part of England to defend himself. But 
the last Act had taken away this right, 
and the plaintiff was compelled to bring 
his action in the County Court of the 
district where the defendant dwelt, under 
amg of losing his costs if he recovered 
ess than a certain sum. There were 
er in the Bill to guarantee the 
efendant against the hardship of being 
taken to a great distance in order to 
defend himself. The plaintiff was re- 
quired to make affidavit of his debt, 
and also that it was a debt for goods 
sold and delivered. The defendant might 
give notice to the registrar of his district 
that he had a good defence, and then 
the plaintiff would be required to find 
security for the costs. With regard to 
loss from being taken away from his 
business, it must be assumed that the 
Judges would make proper compensation 
in cases where the defendant proved to 
be in the right. In the case of bills of 
exchange, he thought it would be unfair 
to persons who might give bills of ex- 
change to transfer that jurisdiction whole- 
sale—as might be done on the face of 
the Bill—to the County Courts ; but, as 
he understood the hon. Member (Mr. 
Norwood), it was intended to give those 
courts jurisdiction only to such an amount 
as they already possessed, in the case 
of goods sold and delivered. Believing 
that the Bill would only bring into fair 
operation the Act of last Session, as a 
lawyer he was very happy to offer it his 
support. 
r. T. CHAMBERS said, there was 
a preliminary objection to the Bill pro- 
posed—namely, that its object was to 
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apply a special remedy to a special griev- | One of the objections to the Bill was that 
ance at a moment when the whole ope-| it would enable a gang of swindlers to 
rations of our system of judicature were | carry on their calling by spreading them- 
under the consideration of a special Com- | selves over the country and suing the 
mission whose Report was soon expected. | same parties at the same time in the 
It appeared to him, therefore, to be in- | County Courts in remote districts. He 
caetend to press, at such a time, alte- } recollected a story in Yorkshire of a very 
rations of so trifling a character as where | ingenious tradesman belonging to that 
a cause should be tried. The alleged | county, who carried on business as a 
grievance complained of was, after all, | saddler. When he found there was one 
a very doubtful one ; and if the proposed | saddle sold, as to the purchaser of which 
remedy were adopted, it was very ques-| he was in doubt, his custom was at 
tionable whether it would not have the | Christmas, when he made out his bills 
effect of creating a much more serious | for his customers, to set down a saddle 
and substantial grievance in respect to | in every individual account, so that if he 
a large class of individuals who might | made out twenty-seven bills he charged 
be improperly sued upon claims inst | twenty-seven saddles to his various cus- 
which they had a good defence. “There tomers. There were parties also who 
was no doubt that the establishment of | might do a most successful business by 
the County Courts had conferred great | bringing suits on the speculation of get- 
advantages upon the public generally; | ting the costs. He could not help be- 
and even supposing that it was wrong | lieving that the real author of this Bill 
to make the creditor follow his debtor, | must be the ingenious tradesman he had 
the remedy ‘y= by the hon. Mem- | mentioned. Instead of its being a hard- 
ber for Hull involved the introduction | ship on a dealer to go a long distance in 
into the County Courts of a scale of costs | order to sue his debtor, the hardship 
which would go far towards frustrating | was generally the other way, as the 
the very object for which those tribunals | plaintiff was provided with an attorney 
were established — namely, the cheap | who could very easily manage the matter 
and facile recovery of small debts. Any | for him. In his opinion the science of 


| 


incidental advantage which might accrue ~_—_w was less understood in 





from the adoption of Bills like the pre- gland than in any other civilized 
sent would not compensate for the in-| country. For instance, a Bill was often 
jury they might do to the most useful in- | allowed to be proceeded with although 
stitutions ever set up in this country | clause after clause was inserted which 
for administering justice. He therefore | destroyed all the efficiency of the original 
hoped that the measure would ‘not be | measure. With respect to the question 
pressed. now under consideration, the best way 
Mr. St. AUBYN said, that according | to deal with it would be to retain the 
to the statement of the author of the Bill | present rule as to the issuing of the 
himself the measure was introduced in | plaint, but to allow the Judge to change 
the interests of manufacturers and whole- | the venue on good ground being shown 
sale dealers and, besides that it certainly | for such a proceeding. 
paid small regard to those of the smaller| Mr. HENLEY said, he was always 
tradesmen, it entirely overlooked those | unwilling to thrust in his oar among 
of the working classes who might be | learned Gentlemen, because he knew the 
grievously oppressed under its provi- | danger of so doing. He, however, ven- 
sions. He hoped that the Bill would be | turd to ask the attention of his hon. and 
withdrawn for the present, with a view learned Friend the Attorney General, 
to its provisions being rendered more fair, because he knew that the hon. and 
and equal to all parties concerned. learned Gentleman had strong opinions 
Mr. STAP ON said, he doubted upon the question of imprisonment for 
very much whether the Bill was viewed | debt; and he wished to ask him whe- 
with favour by either the commercial | ther, under the provisions of this Bill, 
community or the legal profession, and | there might not be an extension of the 
the only lawyer in the House who had | system of imprisonment for debt? Now, 
yet spoken in favour of the Bill repre-| imprisonment for debt under the County 
sented, in common with most of those| Courts Acts really meant penal impri- 
who supported the measure, a com-|sonment. It was not simple confine- 
mercial and manufacturing community. ment at the will and pleasure of the 
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Judge of the County Court when it was 
alleged that the defendant was able 
but unwilling to pay—under what he 
(Mr. Henley) always considered the 
miserable pretence of contempt of court 
—but an imprisonment of an absolutely 

mal character. In the original Act, 
he believed it was laid down that for 
every ls. owed there might be one day’s 
imprisonment ; but the statutes on the 
subject had been since so altered and 
multiplied, that he could not pretend to 
say what the present law was. If the 
Government were disposed to assent tq 
a- large extension of the jurisdiction of 
those courts he hoped they would take 
into their consideration how far im- 
prisonment for debt ought to exist in re- 
spect to poor people when it was almost 
entirely abolished in respect to all other 
classes. He confessed he always thought 
it unfair that this power of imprison- 
ment, as it was now exercised by the 
County Court Judges, should exist; and 
he now ventured to suggest to the Law 
Officers of the Crown and the Home Se- 
cretary—if they were going to extend 
this jurisdiction—the necessity to which 
they might be exposed of providing 
much additional prison accommodation 
for the many more unfortunate persons 
that would be committed under the or- 
ders of the Judges. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he intended to take an intermediate 
course in reference to the Bill. He 
should ask his hon. Friend (Mr. Nor- 
wood), who had charge of this Bill, to 
postpone its further progress until, at 
all events, they had received the Report 
of the Judicature Commission who were 
now investigating the whole judicial 
system of the country. Their Report 
when complete would deal with the re- 
arrangement of circuits, and other pro- 
visions for the more effectual administra- 
tion of justice locally by the superior 
courts; and as the local administra- 
tion of justice was a question to be dealt 
with as a whole, he thought he was 
entitled to ask his hon. Friend to post- 
_ the consideration of this measure. 

me of the objections that had been 
urged against the Bill were of a very 
serious character, and he confessed he 
looked with alarm upon the powers 
 ~ ape to be given to the holders of 

ills of exchange. These powers were 
such as might be perverted so as to 
effect a great injustice upon parties who 


Mr. Henley 


County 
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| might be sued by an endorser, living 
hundreds of miles away, upon bills of 
exchange for which they had, perhaps, 
received little or no consideration. i 
concurred in the remarks made by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Marylebone (Mr. T. Chambers) that 
the County Courts worked on the whole 
extremely well, and that their institu- 
tions were among the most successful 
efforts of modern legislation. He there- 
fore deprecated the practice of endea- 
vouring every Session to tinker them by 
‘the introduction of some such measure 
as that before the House. Such efforts 
tended rather to despoil those courts of 
their many advantages than to improve 
them. He trusted under those circum- 
stances, that the hon. Member would 
accede to the reasonable request of post- 
poning his Bill. With respect to the 
appeal made to him by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Henley), he 
could assure ae that he felt the full 
force of his observations. He (the At- 
torney General) had already succeeded 
in passing an Act limiting the power of 
| imprisonment for debt exercised by the 
County Court Judges, and he believed 
that the Act had worked ‘successfully, 
and that they had now fewer complaints 
upon that point than they had had pre- 
viously to its passing. He was however 
aware that the evil still existed. It was 
a question, no doubt, of great difficulty ; 
but he did not think that the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman in respect 
to it applied fairly to the Bill, inasmuch 
as its object was not to extend the juris- 
diction of the County Courts—although 
one or other of its clauses might have 
such an effect. In a few days, it was 
| his intention to bring in a Bill for the 
total abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
| when he was sure the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman would find that he had provided 
‘some safeguard against this particular 
| jurisdiction of the County Court Judges. 

| Mr. N ORWOOD said, that after the 
appeal which had just been made to him 
| by the hon. and learned Gentleman he 
/would consent to the postponement of 
|the Bill, reserving, however, to himself 
| the power to proceed with it at a future 
| time in case he should deem it expedient 
_ to do so. 

| Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednesday 
| 12th May. 
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REVENUE OFFICERS BILL—{Bux 14.] 

(Mr. Monk, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Craufurd.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading, read. 

Mr. MONK, in moving that the Bill 
be now read the second time, said the 
Bill proposed to repeal portions of a 
or of the 12 & M3 wl. Ill. and 
of two statutes of Anne, which pro- 
hibited the civil servants of the Crown 
from interfering in elections, under 
penalty of £100, of being deprived of 
their appointments, and being ren- 
dered incapable of holding any office of 
trust under the Crown. The measure was, 
in fact, merely the complemeiit of the 
Revenue Officers’ Disabilities Removal 
Act, which was passed last Session. That 
Act restored to the servants of the Crown 
in the Revenue Departments the right 
of voting at Parliamentary elections, 
but it did not give them the full rights 
of British citizens, for they were still 

recluded by the statutes referred to 
rom some important privileges. The 
Bill consisted only of one clause, with a 
Schedule attached to it, but nevertheless 
it affected the rights of a large number of 
civil servants of the Crown, who earnestly 
desired, and had a right to demand, that 
they should be put on a footing of equality 
in respect to the franchise with their 
brethren in other departments of the 
Civil Service. With a partial and some- 
what remarkable exception, to which he 
would presently refer, the revenue offi- 
cers were precluded by the restrictive sta- 
tutes enumerated in the Schedule to the 
Bill from the exercise of the rights and 
privileges of British subjects ; they were 
unable to take any part at an election 
beyond simply recording their votes, and 
if they attended political meetings they 
must remain silent, and take no active 
part in the proceedings ; they were like- 
wise prohibited from proposing or second- 
ing a candidate on the hustings, and from 
soliciting a vote for the candidate of their 
choice. Now, was it not an anomaly that a 
man should be allowed to record his vote 
while, at the same time, his mouth was so | 
effectually closed that he dared not dis- 
cussthe merits of therival candidates even 
with his next-door neighbour? He be- 
lieved that the enactments in question 
could not be allowed to remain in forcenow 
that Parliament had decided upon giving 
to revenue officers the right of voting. 
When he brought Premade the Revenue 
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Officers’ Disabilities Removal Bill, he 
restricted it within the narrowest pos- 
sible limits; and he was ready to take 
upon himself his full share of blame for 
not having trusted implicitly to the 
spirit of fairness and generosity which 
animated the late Parliament; but he 
must remind the House that the sup- 
porters of that Bill had to contend not 
only with a Government which was op- 
posed to them, but with the heads of two 
of the Departments which they were 
seeking to enfranchise. If he had em- 
bodied in that measure the provisions of 
the present Bill, the 36,000 revenue 
officers who were enfranchised last year, 
would, in all probability, not have been 
enabled to record their votes at the last 
election. He was, however, happy to say 
that during the last year a great change 
had come over the Commissioners, and 
some of those high functionaries who 
then opposed the proposition were now 
completely in favour of it. A friend of his, 
holding a high official position in the Civil 
Service, who not only opposed the Bill 
of last year, but furnished the text for 
the speech of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in opposition to it, told him 


the other day that he heartily approved 
of this Bill, as a necessary corollary to 


the Franchise Act. He added that he 
had been obliged to decline to propose a 
candidate, now a Member of this House, 
through fear of the exceptional penalties 
to which his branch of the service was 
subject. According to the existing law, a 
revenue officer who proposed or seconded 
a candidate for a seat in that House ren- - 
dered himself liable to be fined £100, 
and on conviction he would be deprived of 
his situation as a civil servant, and per- 
manently incapacitated from holding any 
office of trust under the Crown. Now, 
the object of the present Bill was simply 
to repeal the sections of the Acts which 
imposed penalties of this nature. The 
89th section of the 12 & 13 Will. IIL, 
ce. 10, prohibited officers in the Customs 
from taking any part in elections, and 
inflicted the penalties which he had enu- 
merated on all offenders. The 9 Anne, 
ec. 11. sec. 45, inflicted similar penal- 
ties on officers in the Post Office, and 
in the tenth year of the same Queen 
another statute was passed affecting the 
collectors of certain taxes therein speci- 
fied. He had grave doubts whether the 
10 Anne, c. 18, prejudicially affected any 
officer in the Civil Service at the present 
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day; but as it had been stated on high 
official authority that certain subjects of 
duty included in that Act still remained 
subjects of duty, and as all the provi- 
sions of that Act were continued in rela- 
tion to duties, which were in the place of 
those thereby imposed by the 55 Geo. ITI., 
c. 184, sec. 8, he considered it desirable 
to include it in the repealing Schedule of 
this Bill. He came now to the third 
and last remaining Department. The 
officers in the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment had been prohibited, under si- 
milar penalties, from taking part in elec- 
tions, by virtue of the 5 & 6 William and 
Mary, ¢. 20, sec. 48, but that Act was 
repealed by the Statute Law Revision 
Act of 1867. That repeal was owing, he 
believed, to the fact that a more recent 
statute—the 7 & 8 Geo. IV., c. 53, sec. 9, 
imposed a penalty of £500, instead of the 
smaller penalty of £100, imposed by the 
Act of William and Mary on officers of 
the Excise who interfered in elections. 
But this more severe penalty was repealed 
by the Revenue Officers Disabilities’ Re- 
moval Act of last year, so that the revenue 
officers were, at the present moment, 
politically free, unless the penalties of 
the Act of Anne were revived by the 
Act of 55 Geo. III., c. 184, sec. 8, or 
by some other obsolete statute. To 
guard against the possibility of any of 
those officers being left under any disa- 
bilities after the passing of the present 
Bill, he should, when it went into Com- 
mittee, move the clause of which he gave 
notice about a fortnight ago. It was to 
the effect that, after the passing of the 
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Act no commissioner or person employed 
in collecting the revenues should be| 
liable to any penalty by reason of his | 
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ment into the electoral body. That ele- 
ment might indeed be Conservative, but 
it was Conservative in the best sense of 
the word ; and he might remark in pass- 
ing that most of the newly-enfranchised 
officers in one of the Departments at 
Gloucester voted against him at the late 
election—and he honoured them for their 
independence—yet no class of men were 
more interested in the stability of our 
institutions or less likely to enco 
revolutionary measures. He was inclined 
to hope, until a day or two ago, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
come down tothe House fortified by reports 
of a far more favourable description than 
those whfch were laid upon the table last 
year by his predecessor in Office, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
announced the determination of Her 
Majesty’s Government not to refuse so 
trifling a boon as was now claimed on 
behalf of these hard-working and well- 
educated men in the Civil Service. But 
whatever might be the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman should think it 
his duty to pursue, he should ask the 
House to express its disapproval of the 
anomalous state of the law, which al- 
lowed one branch of the Civil Service to 
vote and speak and canvass at elections, 
while it restricted another branch to a 
silent vote. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY, in seconding 
the Motion, said, that if, as had been 
formerly urged, there was a fear of any 
combination on the part of the revenue 
officers, the Government would be as 
well able to deal with it as they were 
now with a combination in the army. 


having endeavoured to persuade any | The privilege of taking part in elections 
elector to give, or to dissuade any elector | ought, in his judgment, to be granted to 
from giving, his vote to any candidate | these men, in the same manner as it was 
for a seat in Parliament. This clause; to Army and Navy and the other De- 
would enable the revenue officers not| partments of the Civil Service, and if 
only to vote but to take part in elections | they abused it they should be removed 
in the same manner as any other people, | from the public service. He had great 
and would complete the legislation of last pleasure in seconding his hon. Friend’s 


year. It was needless for him to add | Motion. 


that the revenue officers looked upon| . , 

this disability as a grievance, if ll al a a og — ae 
a positive stigma and disgrace. He was| ti o 7; 1 oe 

not aware that any sound arguments | ime.” —(Mr. Monk.) 

could be adduced against completing) Mr. PEASE said, that he had always 
the measure. The revenue officers were} entertained very strong epinions on 
a highly independent body of men, and this subject. Last year the Legislature 
by conferring on them the right of voting | thought fit to confer the right of voting 
the House had introduced a valuable ele-| on a great number of revenue officers ; 
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but he always had had doubts on the 
propriety of enfranchising these men, on 
the ground that it was placing in the 
hands of the Crown political power, of 
which the House ought to be very jea- 
lous. The hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) mentioned that almost all 
the revenue officers in that city voted 
for the Conservative candidates. They 
did so likewise in one of the boroughs 
in the county which he (Mr. Pease) 
represented. But in his opinion it 
was not because they were Conserva- 
tives at heart, but because they had a 
feeling of hostility against Liberal Go- 
vernments for having pursued a course 
with regard to the repeal and reduction 
of duties inimical to their interests. It 
appeared to him that this House had 
from all time most jealously guarded its 
rivileges as against the power of the 

wn, and in placing political power 
with those who were the servants of the 
Crown; and, however little that view 
might have anything practical in it at 
the present time, it behoved the House 
to guard well the safeguards and liber- 
ties of the House. In his opinion this 
was a Bill which, like that introduced a 
short time ago respecting the re-election 
of Ministers of the Crown, affected the 
rivileges of the House of Commons. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had in- 
formed the House a few evenings before 
that a great reduction had been made in 
the number of clerks in that Depart- 


ment, and how, he would ask, were the | 


men who had been thus discharged 
likely to vote at the next election? Was 
it not natural to suppose that they would 
vote against the Government which had 
been the means of depriving them of 
their situations? Being very jealous of 
the privileges of that House, he believed 
it had gone far enough in the direction 
to which the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Gloucester tended, and holding that 
opinion he should, although he was well 
aware that there were many worthy men 
in the position of revenue officers, in 
whom great confidence could be placed, 
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That question was decided last year; 
and the question with which we have to 
deal to-day is whether they ought to be 
allowed to persuade voters to vote in a 
particular manner; whether, in other 
words, they should be permitted to be 
canvassers, proposers, and seconders, 
and in these capacities to take an active 
_ in elections, like the rest of Her 

ajesty’s subjects. This question turns 
on the duties which are performed by 
those whose capacity of political action 
we are now invited to enlarge. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Gloucester 
Mr. Monk) asks us why we withhold 

m officers in the Revenue Departments 
privileges which we give to clerks in the 
‘West End—to those, for instance, in the 
Home, the Colonial, and the Foreign 
Offices? The answer is, I think, very 
plain ; we do so just because they are 
revenue officers. The clerks in the 
West End offices write letters all day; 
they are removed from the parties to 
whom those letters are written ; they are 
not brought into personal contact with 
them, and exercise, as a general rule, 
no power over them whatsoever. The 
position of the officers in the Revenue 
Departments is entirely different. To 
them is entrusted the collection of a 
good deal more than £60,000,000 per 
annum ; and how do they collect that 
amount? Not by sitting in a room in 
Downing Street and writing letters, but 
by going abroad among the people, 
mixing themselves up in some measure 
with their affairs, instituting into those 
affairs a most inquisitorial examination, 
counting the number of a man’s ser- 
vants, of his clerks, his horses and car- 
riages, looking minutely into his income, 
making themselves acquainted with the 
correctness of the returns of the income 
which he sends in, with the progress of 
the manufacture in which he may happen 
to be engaged, imposing all sorts of dis- 
agreeable and annoying interferences on 
the course of his trade—in short, doing all 
those things which, except for the purpose 
of collecting the revenue, the law of 


but who should not be allowed to take | England would not for a moment tolerate. 
active part in elections, move that it be | In all this consists the difference between 


read again that day six months. 


the position of the revenue officers and 


Tue CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- | those other officers to whom my hon. 
QUER: I rise to second that Motion. | Friend hasreferred. But lest the House 
I would beg to remind the House that | may think that I am not competent to 
the exact question before us is not whe- | form a just opinion on a matter of such 
ther the persons to whom the Bill relates | enormous importance, I will take the 
ought or ought not to have a vote. | liberty of reading a few passages bearing 
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upon it from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue to the Trea- 
sury last year. They say— 


«Tho real danger lies in an opposite direction. 
It is not the increase of the power of the Govern- 
ment in controlling elections which is to be appre- 
hended, but the paralyzation of the Executive in 
administering the revenue laws firmly and im- 
partially, and to use the words of our Oath of 
Office, ‘ without fear, favour, or affection’ for the 
public good; and it is with a deep sense of this 
danger that, being responsible for the assessment 
and collection of duties amounting to £40,000,000 
in the year, we seize the opportunity afforded by 
your Lordships’ reference to deprecate most ear- 
nestly the projected enfranchisement of those 
employed in the Department of Inland Revenue.” 


They go on to state— 


“Our answer is because clerks in the War 
Office and officers in the army are not distributed 
over the kingdom with charge of distillers, 
brewers, maltsters, spirit dealers, tobacconists, 
and other traders, to watch and control their 
operations, in the course of their manufactures or 
trades, as are officers of Excise ; nor to ascertain 
the profits of every trader and professional man, 
and the number of servants, horses, and carriages 
kept by every individual, as are officers of taxes. 
. . . If an Excise officer so situated should find 
it his duty about the time of the election to pro- 
cure a search warrant to ransack C. D.’s house, 
or to put his distillery under seizure, and 
bring an information against him for penalties, 
no one can doubt that he would subject himself 
to the greatest suspicion of using the power con- 
ferred on him as a revenue officer to serve a 
political party, and the mischief of such an im- 
putation would be nearly the same, whether it 
were true or false. Again, it is often necessary 
that we should use the large powers confided to us 
in the interest of the public, in a mode necessarily 
placing an Excise trader at a disadvantage in 
competing with others, as by requiring a maltster, 
whom we know to be in pecuniary difficulties, to 
pay the duty upon each steeping of grain as soon 
as it is made into malt.” 


Observe the minute interference. They 
suspect a man’s credit, and they require 
him to pay the duty upon each steeping 
of grain. But suppose the suspicion to be 
unfounded, and the man happened to be 
a political opponent of the revenue officer 
who acted upon that suspicion, how easy 
would it not be to make a charge against 
that officer of having sought to effect 
the man’s ruin? The Commissioners 
proceed as follows :— 

‘*We must, of course, be guided very much by 
information from our local officers in such a case ; 
and it is a difficult and delicate matter, even now, 
to make it manifest that we are acting with 
strict impartiality. If our officers were political 
partizans it would be parfectly impossible. The 
converse of such cases is equally to be appre- 
hended. If a trader, subject to the Excise laws, 
or a manufacturer, liable to make returns of 
profits under Schedule D, came under the super- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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vision of a revenue officer, known as an active 
supporter of the party to which the manufacturer 
or trader also belonged, what can be more cer- 
tain than that rivals in trade of the opposite 
party would impute to favouritism, at the ex- 
pense of the revenue, any immunity from charges 
or restrictions which they themselves might not 
enjoy.” 

|These are considerations which appear 
to me to possess the greatest possible 
practical weight. “They come from per- 
sons who have a thorough knowledge of 
| that about which they write ; and, if the 
House will allow me, I will read one 
more paragraph from the Report. The 
Commissioners add— 

“The power of removal to which we have just 
| been referring is one of the most valuable parts 
lof our disciplinary system. If an officer is be- 
| lieved to be on terms of too great intimacy with 
|a trader under his survey; if he has fallen into 
| the company of bad associates; if he appears to 
| be deficient in the acuteness and energy requi- 
| site for dealing with some fraudulent trader ; or 
| if he has identified himself with any particular 
| religious sect or parochial party, so as to be ob- 
| noxious to other sects and parties in the locality, 
| his removal to another district is a ready and 
| effectual check to the mischief which would other- 

wise ensue. But when the officer becomes a 
| voter, when he is perhaps one of the managers 
| for a political party in a small borough, what will 

not be our difficulty in sending him «way, perhaps 
on the eve ofan election, and what will not be the 
| suspicions of party motives to which the Board, 
| and the superior officers who recommend his re- 
| moval, will be subjected.” 

‘I am sorry to have been obliged to 
|trouble the House with these extracts, 
|but it is much better that they should 
‘have the opinions of men who speak 
with the advantage of longer practical 
| experience than mine upon this subject. 
| We must not forget what is at stake in 
| this case. It is no sentimental matter. 
| It involves the question of the collection 
| of a revenue of over £60,000,000 a year; 
,and the anticipations of the dangers 
‘which would be likely to arise if the 
‘change now proposed were carried into 
| effect appear to me to be justified by the 
‘most ordinary principles of human na- 
ture. The result of that change must, 
|I think, be that the control of the De- 
partment over its officers would be 
' weakened by the fear of having it im- 
uted to them that they were actuated 
| by political motives, and that those 
| officers will be supposed to be actuated 
| by other motives than a desire to per- 
|form properly their duties in the col- 
|lection of the revenue. The discipline 
of the machine will in consequence be 
imperilled. Disorder will ensue, and no 
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one can fix the extent to which the re- 
venue may suffer. An element of con- 
fusion will be introduced into an estab- 
lishment which requires the most careful 
management and the most minute super- 
vision, which has to be worked with a 
delicacy of which many persons little 
dream, and in which the slightest change 
in the ordinary rules, however n 
that change might be in the public 
interest, would be sure to be attributed 
to other motives than the wish to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Department. 
Such being the dangers against which 
we have to , how very slight is 
the advantage which this Bill proposes 
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present immense revenue, and to sup- 
port the immense burdens which are 
placed upon the shoulders of the tax- 
payer, is that the Revenue te ny asc 

ave—at all events ever since the time of 
Lord Liverpool—been free from any sus- 
— of political influence. You may, 

owever, depend upon it that once you 
introduce into that branch of the public 
service the political element it will spread, 
and you will see realized in England that 
which is the greatest bane of America— 
an evil from which she is now manfully 
| struggling to relieve herself, and as I 
| sincerely te with success. If you in- 

sist upon the right of these officers to 





to confer on those upon whose behalf | transform themselves into active political 


it is brought forward. The officers 
of the Inland Revenue have already 
power to record their votes at elec- 
tions; what is now asked for is that 
they should be allowed to mix them- 
selves up with the turmoil of election 
contests; and are we, for the sake of 
indulging a little vanity on their part, 
and giving them an opportunity of in- 
volving themselves in proceedings which 
most sensible men would be very glad 
to keep out of, to run such risks as those 


to which I have adverted? Let me sup- | 


pose a man wished to be returned for a 
town in which the revenue officers took 
an active part in politics; he would na- 
turally desire to conciliate them; they 
would be the best canvassers he could 
employ. See what mischiefs they might 
be able to do the trader, and how, owing 
to the influence which they would exert 
over him, they might render themselves 


partizans, you may rely upon it that a 
Government coming into Office will not 
tolerate in situations of great trust under 
it persons advocating violent political 
opinions—opposed, it may be, to its own 
—and it will come to pass, not, perhaps, 
at once, but by degrees, that we shall 
witness here that miserable state of 
things which prevails in America—the 
change of the civil servants of the coun- 
| try as one party or the other happens to 
hold the reins of Office. I would say, 
then, principiis obsta — do not advance 
| the first step in such a career. You have 
now, I believe, as admirable an instru- 
ment as was ever placed in the hands of 
any Government for the performance of 
that peculiarly delicate service—the col- 
lection of the revenue. Let well alone. 
Do not, for the sake of a few vain per- 
sons who may seek to make themselves 
'a little more important by meddling in 








the most potent possible agents in in-| business which will be just as well 
timidation. For no species of intimida-| transacted without their interference, 
tion goes so directly home to a man/| break in upon principles which have so 
sometimes as that which arises from the long enabled us to bear such enormous 
knowledge that another is almost aswell burdens. America has boundless re- 
acquainted with his affairs as he is him-| sources, and can afford to do almost 
self, and that he can, by making a re-| anything without being ruined. We, 
port with respect to them, hamper him! with our limited area, are in a very 
in the pursuit of his business. There different position, and I earnestly hope 
are other considerations to be taken into | the House will not assent to a measure 
account—such as the influence which a| the dangers of whose operation may be 
Government may, under certain circum- so great, while the advantages which it 


stances, exercise over the officers of this| seeks to confer are so infinitesimal. 
Department ; but putting that consider- 
ation aside, I would remind the House 
that, if it permits those officers to mix 
themselves up actively in political life, 
the neutral positions which they now oc- 
cupy between the two ies in the 
State will be destroyed. One of the 
reasons why we are enabled to raise our 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day six months.”—( Ir. Pease.) 


Mr. CLAY said, he should ——< 
the Bill. He thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would agree with him 
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that it was the interest of them all to | perpetuating an injustice on them, con- 
make the voter aware of the sacred na- | sidering the position they held in the 
ture of the trust committed to him, so | country; but, the ents which he 
as to induce him to record an honest | had just heard from the right hon. Gen- 
vote for the public good. Now, what | tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was done with these men? We allowed induced him to think that the House 
them the privilege to vote, but forbad | ought to pause before it proceeded any 
them at any public meeting to state the | further in the same direction—for there 


reasons for the vote which they were 
about to give, or to make any profes- 
sion of the faith that was in them. Was 


was nothing in which the country was 
more deeply interested than in the pre- 
servation of the purity and high charac- 


that the way to bring home to them a | ter of its public servants. e House, 
knowledge of the sacred nature of the | therefore, would, in his opinion, do well 
trust confided to them? The fact was | to reject a proposal which might have 
that every argument which was used last | the effect of leading those to whom it 
year against giving these persons the | related to mix themselves up with poli- 
franchise had been urged that day against | tical agitation in a way that would be 
allowing them publicly to express their | injurious to the best interests of the 
opinions, and the whole question resolved | community. 

itself into a distrust of their honesty.| Mr. Atperman LUSK said, that he 
We did these men great injustice in dis- had some acquaintance with the civil 
trusting them. He asserted with per- | servants in the Customs Department, and 
fect sincerity that he had never found in | felt bound to declare that he had not 
his life a body of men more honest and | come into contact with a more straight- 
less liable to be influenced by party feel- | forward or honest set of men, and he 
ing than the civil servants, and he did | deprecated the idea that any danger to 
not believe that there was any class of the public service would result from their 
men in the country more likely to make | admission to the exercise of the privi- 
good and independent voters. It was/leges which the Bill sought to confer. 
apprehended by some that if this Bill | Prophecies of evil did not go for much 
were to pass, a pressure might be put | with him, they had been made by those 
upon Members of that House by civil} who were opposed to the —< of the 
servants. He had had more to do with | Corn Laws; while it was said last year, 


these persons than probably any other | that if a a ee household 


Member of that House, and he could | suffrage were passed a House of Com- 
say that though pressure had been put | mons would be elected which would be 
upon him by many other classes of | composed of persons who “feared not 
persons he had never experienced the | God neither regarded man.” Well, 
slightest pressure from that quarter. \those hon. Gentlemen who had been 
Then it was objected that they had / elected knew best whether that pro- 
powers of combination. Did no one | phecy was or was not correct. He, for 
else combine? Not to speak of trades | one, did not believe it had been realized, 
unions, the Lobby gave daily evidence | any more than would be the prophecies 
of the best organized combinations of | which they had listened to in the course 
all interests. Publicans and Maine | of that discussion. He hoped, therefore, 
Liquor Law men, Sabbath observance | the House would not refuse its assent to 
advocates and those who would open | a measure which was just in itself, and 
places of amusement on the Sunday, all | would enable the meritorious class of 


properly found strength in combination. | 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was one of 
those who voted last year in favour of 
giving the officers in question a right to | 
exercise the franchise ; but he, neverthe- 


officers in our Revenue Department to 
enjoy those electoral privileges which 
other classes of the community pos- 
sessed. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that when the 


less, must admit that the tendency of the | subject was under the consideration 0 
present Bill seemed to him to throw | the House last Session he had opposed 
grave doubt on the wisdom of the de- | the measure then brought forward by his 
cision at which they then arrived. Those | hon. Friend the Member for Gloucester 
who voted for the Bill of last Session | (Mr. Monk), because he-anticipated that, 
felt that the continuing to withhold the | while no advantage to the public in- 
power of voting from these men was | terest would result from its operation, it 


Mr. Clay 
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might en er the proper working of 
EN Now, he felt 
bound to state that, so far as his own 

rsonal experience had since gone in the 
foonngh which he had the honour to 
represent, it was not favourable to the 
legislation of which his hon. Friend was 
the author. He would not, however, 
enter into details with which that experi- 
ence furnished him, beyond remarking 
that he happened, fortunately, to occupy 
a position in the borough which enabled 
him to defeat the proceedings to which 
he was alluding in a way which other 
hon. Members might not be able to do 
when engaged in a close contest. But 
the question before the House on the 
present occasion was not, whether Parlia- 
ment had last year acted wisely or other- 
wise in dealing with the subject; al- 
though it might very well form matter 
for discussion whether the Bill of his 
hon. Friend as then passed embodied the 
deliberate opinion of the House of Com- 
mons, or owed its success to any of those 
accidental circumstances for the occur- 
rence of which the last Parliament was 
quite peculiar in the history of the 
country. Be that as it might, what the 
House was now invited to do was to 
make a large stride in advance of the 
legislation of last Session. In replying to 
that invitation, hon. Members ought, he 
thought, to bear in mind that there was 
a fundamental distinction between officers 
in the Revenue and those in other De- 
partments. The latter, though servants 
of the Crown, took part in elections as 
simple inhabitants of the particular dis- 
trict in which they happened to reside ; 
but revenue officers would mix them- 
selves up with such proceedings, bearing 
with them, as it were, the income of 
the nation to the extent of £70,000,000. 
(No, no.””] Hon. Members might cry 
*‘No,” but there was no doubt that they 
could use the influence which their posi- 
tion gave them to a very large extent. 
He, however, should oppose the Bill 
before the House, not only on public 
grounds but in the interests of the best 
class of revenue officers themselyes— 
that was to say of those men who were 
disposed to devote themselves to the 
discharge of the duties of their situation, 
and not to mix in politics with the view 
of recommending themselves to the notice 
or patronage of any party in that House. 
That was the sort of officer, who, in his 
opinion, ought to be supported. It was 


{Manon 17, 1869} 
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probable, he might add, that owing to 
the numerical proportions of the con- 
stituency in the metropolis, the officers 
there en in the collection of the 
revenue, might not be able to exercise 
a very great influence at elections; but 
there were other places beyond the me- 
tropolis where a man so situate might 
exercise very considerable influence; and 
how, he should like to know, would a 
Member in whose behalf such a man 
might have actively exerted himself, re- 
fuse to listen to a claim on him made by 
one of his best supporters? As matters 
at present stood, there was a very good 
regulation against the interference of 
Members of the House of Commons for 
the purpose of obtaining the promotion 
of an officer in the Inland Revenue De- 

artments. He deemed it to be his 

uty, on accepting the Office which he 
had the honour to hold, to inquire into 
the subject, and he asked the Chief 
Commissioners of the Boards of Customs 
and Inland Revenue whether they ri- 
gidly adhered to that regulation? They 
assured him that they did. Now, he 
(Mr. Ayrton), would state to the House, 
that, if any Member of the House of 
Commons spoke to him on the subject 
of promotion for any officer in their De- 
partments, he should place the regula- 
tion in the hands of that Member; and 
if, after that, he chose to mention the 
name of the person for whom advance- 
ment was sought, and the person was 
known to him, he should send the name 
to the Commissioners—not for his be- 
nefit, but that punishment might be in- 
flicted on him in accordance with the 
rules laid down. He had been induced 
to make these remarks because the Chair- 
man of the Board of Customs said that— 

“Since his appointment he had received nu- 
merous applications from noblemen and gentle- 
men, soliciting the promotion of officers and 
clerks in the service, and it appeared that other 
members of the Board had frequently received 
similar applications.” 

An hon. Memser: How long ago ?]} 
e Minute from which he was quoting 
was dated the 16th of January, 1847— 
there was no doubt that we had in those 
matters been improving of late, in con- 
sequence of the Minute, which proceeded 
as follows :— 

“There can be no doubt that in most, if not 
in all of these cases, the applications have been 
made at the instance of the respective officers and 
clerks, in direct contravention of their instruc- 
tions and the Board’s ‘General Orders’ upon the 
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subject. The Board are determined that the | ticular candidate. As things at present 
promotion in the Department shall be governed | stood, we possessed a system under which 


solely by good conduct, efficiency, and length of . 
service, and that they will not allow their re- the = ——, oe ee 
commendations to the Treasury to be influ- Occupied a position of neu ty, and 


enced in any degree by any applications or repre- | which might challenge comparison with 
sentations which may be made to them by per- | the system of any other country ; but if 
sons unconnected = the ge og = ; _ |the Bill before the House were adopted 
applications are, therefore, not only irregular, 
and in violation of the recorded orders ~ re- | there was great danger, as had been 
gulations of the service, but useless for their | said by his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
object ; they tend also to embarrass the discre- cellor of the Exchequer, that we should 
tion of the Board, inasmuch as in any case in | drift into that system which seemed to 


which an officer would be entitled to promotion 
on his own merits, application made in his favour 
by influential persons affords ground for suspicion 
that the selection of the officer has been influenced 


'prevail in the United States. He had 


asked an American politician to give 
him an account of the working of the 


in some degree by private considerations, and that | United States’ constitution in that coun- 


without the exercise of such interest the claims of 
the officer would have been passed over, a sus- 
picion which, however unjust and unfounded it 


officers of the Department that confidence in the 
justice and fair dealing of the Board which the 


Commissioners are most desirous to possess. The 
Commissioners will, at all times, be ready to receive | 
and take into consideration representations from | 


officers in the Department addressed to the Board 


officially ; but they think it right to apprise the | 


officers and clerks throughout the service once 
more, and in the most formal manner, that pri- 
vate applications from officers themselves, or from 
other persons in their behalf, addressed to indi- 
vidual members of the Board, are expressly inter- 
dicted, and that the same will not only have the 
effect of retarding the promotion of the parties, 


but subject them to the Board’s severe dis- | 


pleasure.” 


That was the notice which had been 
issued by the Customs Department. A 
similar notice had been issued by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue; and 
he (Mr. Ayrton) would confidently appeal 
to hon. Members to say whether those 
rules could be maintained if such a 
change as that proposed by the Bill was 
effected, not only in the relations of re- 
venue officers to that House, but in their 
relations to one another ? The fact was 
that it would be impossible, under the 
altered circumstances, to preserve the 
necessary discipline in the Department. 
If its officers were permitted to take an 
active part in elections they would, as a 





try; and the reply was that it resolved it- 
self very much into a question of “in” and 


| “out.”” When they entered on a political 


may be, cannot fail to weaken in the minds of the | 


contest he said they cast about, and the 
“outs” having ascertained who were 
likely to obtain offices if they should be 
successful, got them to subscribe to a com- 
mon fund. When that fund reached the 
necessary amount, they went to work as 
hard as they could on the election, and 


| if they succeeded all the candidates for 


places got them according to the amount 
of their contributions. The ‘‘ins’’ con- 
tributed to a fund in the same way, and 
if they were victorious those who already 
had the places of course kept them. Did 
hon. Members think this a better state of 
things than existed in England ? Surely 
it would be a deplorable change if the 
smallest shadow of such practices should 
prevail here. With that view it was of 
the utmost importance to keep our re- 
venue officers entirely free from such 
participation in politics as was likely to 
disturb in any way the regular discharge 
of their duties. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would not concur =< 
proposal, which would gratify the feel- 
has of only a few of those affected by 
the Bill; while, in the end, it would be 
prejudicial to the great majority, even of 
the revenue officers themselves. 

Coronet SYKES said, he voted for 


matter of course, be recommended for | the Bill of last year under the full belief 
promotion by those whom they supported, | that those officers would use their votes 
and those recommendations would be | as honestly as other men; but the ar- 
forced, not only on the heads of the De-| guments of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


partment, but on the Government, and | 


as far as possible on that House. The 
offices in the large cities, where the pay 
was better, would be sought after, and 
pes obtained, by an officer in a small 

orough who was able to make himself 


of great importance at the elections 
there in promoting the success of a par- 


Mr. Ayrton 





chequer and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, if good for anything, showed that 
the revenue officers were not worthy of 
the electoral trust, and would abuse it; 
implying distrust, also, of their integrity 
in the discharge of their peculiar duties. 
Such arguments tended strongly to show 
the necessity for the Ballot, which, hap- 
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ily, now loomed, not in the distance, 
but very ow: 
Mr. B 

questions of great moment involved in 
the Bill. He admitted that the revenue 
officers were generally men of high cha- 
racter, but, as servants of the Crown, 
their position was a peculiar one. They 
were intrusted with functions and duties 
of a very delicate character ; and he 
thought that the very nature of their 
trust required that they should be sub- 
jected to some restraint. He should, 
therefore, support the Amendment, from 
no disregard for the claims of these gen- 
tlemen, but from a paramount regard 
for the interests of the community gene- 


rally. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY thought 
that this question could not, in any way, 
be made a party question. It seemed 
to him that the objections taken by the 
opponents of the Bill were rather in- 
consistent with other portions of their 
speeches. They were loud, for instance, 
in their praises of the body of men for 
whose benefit the Bill was proposed, and 
declared that no persons could better 
deserve the confidence and esteem of 
their countrymen. But how were these 
praises to be reconciled with the argu- 
ment also urged—that the virtue of these 
men was so feeble that they must not be 
placed in the way of temptation, and 
that it was absolutely necessary, in order 
to keep them pure, to deprive them of 
the colina privileges of Englishmen ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that the object of 
the measure was to enable the officers of 
the revenue to gratify their vanity, and 
enable them to distinguish themselves 
by speaking upon the hustings. He 
was surprised that, when persons sought 
to take part in public affairs and exer- 
cise the ordinary privileges of English- 
men, they should be told that they were 
seeking to gratify their vanity. That 
was not an argument which he expected 
to hear urged at this time of day and in 
that House. To listen to some of the 
speeches just made from the Treasury 
Bench one would have supposed them 
not to be arguments directed against the 
Bill of his hon. Friend, but in support 
of a proposal to repeal the Act of vast 
Session ; because if the ents used 
on the Treasury Bench had any weight 
at all, they were not half so weighty 
against the present measure as against 
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the Act of 1868. Not only, indeed, were 
they arguments which my have been 
against that Act, but every one 

of them had been urged against it, 
though urged in vain. It was true that 
the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. 
Ayrton) had introduced rather a new 
topic, because he had shown the House 
how easily and how extensively bribery 
and corruption might be carried on in a 
country in which the Ballot prevailed ; 
but this was an argument more germane 
to the debate of last night than to the 
present discussion, though mages it 
was not an argument likely to have 
fallen from the Treasury Bench upon 
that occasion. That was the only new 
point which the hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested in his interesting account of the 
mode in which elections were managed 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Now, 
the House should remember that this 
Bill was not confined to the servants of 
one particular Department. It included 
the officers of the Post Office as well as 
officers of the Customs and the Inland 
Revenue; and he had not yet heard a 
suggestion that the officers of the Post 
ce were so intimately connected with 
the collection of the revenue that they 
would exercise any baneful influence 
upon those with whom they came into 
contact. The question belonged in no 
way to party—it was a question upon 
which different opinions might prevail 
on both sides of the House; but he con- 
fessed that some of the ments just 
urged were not such as he had expected 
from those who had used them, and did 
not apply to officers of the Post Office, 
who were not in the least likely to exer- 
cise these privileges improperly. With 
respect to the apprehended danger of 
intrusting political power to an organized 
body, such as the civil servants of the 
Crown, who might organize opposition 
to the Government of the day, or support 
the Government, as the case might be, 
with a view to their own private interest, 
he was tempted to ask whether other 
organized bodies were unknown to the 
country and the House? Was there no 
such interest as the railway interest or 
the publican interest ? Yet, he had never 
heard any proposal to deprive railway 
shareholders or publicans of any of their 
privileges as citizens lest they should 
organize themselves with a view to their 
private advantage. He could not, there- 
fore, see on what possible ground a 
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special body of men whose character 
and services hon. Members had vied 
with each other in eulogizing should 
be denied the privileges enjoyed by 
their neighbours from a fear, forsooth, 
they might exercise an undue influence 
on Members of Parliament and on the 
proceedings of this House. Upon these 
grounds, he should give his cordial sup- 
port to the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he differed from 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, and thought the Government 
had come to a sound conclusion upon this 
subject. It was not a consideration 
whether the civil servants of the Crown | 
were pure or not. He had always been 
of opinion that our public servants had 
done their duty with great fidelity and 
impartiality ; but he was also of opinion 
that if they got mixed up in all the tur- 
moil of party conflict—a result of which, 
if this Bill passed, there was great risk 
—though they would not necessarily be- 
come impure, they would not be free 
from suspicion. Now, suspicion in such 
a case was almost worse than actual im- 
purity, because with the one you could 
grapple, but not with the other; and, 
considering the very delicate and difficult 


Revenue 


duties which those gentlemen had to 
discharge, it would be a great misfor- 
tune if anything arose which rendered | 
them liable to suspicion of partiality, 


especially from political motives. He 
should support the Government, not be- 
cause he thought that these gentlemen 
might not be as well fitted as anybody 
else for the exercise of political privi- | 
leges, but because, if they exercised 
these privileges as the Bill proposed, 
they might be suspected of partiality in 
the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would not 
go over the arguments which had been 
so well urged by other speakers in favour 
of the Bill, and in which he entirely 
concurred. He might indeed, observe, 
in support of those arguments, that in 
Scotland the question occupied a very 
peculiar position. He had several years 
since introduced into the Burgh Bound- 
aries Act for Scotland a clause which en- 
abled revenue officers to be placed on 
the electoral roll for municipal purposes. 
By that clause they obtained the right 
to vote, to canvass, and even to become 
candidates for municipal honours. Now, 
in Scotland the same electoral roll served 
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both for municipal and for Parliament- 
Mr. Russell Gurney 
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ary elections, and he thought this state 
of things brought out very prominently 
the absurdity and hardship of allowing 
a certain class of men to become citizens 
for one purpose and not for another of 
a similar nature. But his object in 
rising was to draw the attention of the 
House to a point in the Bill which, he 
thought, had been hitherto entirely 
overlooked in its discussion. The Pre- 
amble declared that it was expedient to 
solve certain doubts which had arisen 
owing to the legislation of last year. It 
had been supposed at first that by the Act 
of last Session, and by the Act for re- 

aling certain statutes passed by the 
Statute Law Commission in 1867, an 
end had been put to all political disabi- 
lities of revenue officers. But doubts 
were suggested, arising from the ex- 
istence of two editions of the statutes 
at large, in which the chapters were 
differently numbered, as to how far the 
penalties for canvassing or interfering 
actively in elections had been repealed. 
And in Scotland, at any rate, there 
arose a different practice in different 
counties, causing much confusion during 
the late General Election. Thus in Ayr- 
shire, an Inland Revenue offiver was al- 
lowed to act as the paid agent of one 
of the candidates ; while in an adjoining 
county the Inland Revenue officers re- 
ceived notice of their liability to pe- 
nalties if they canvassed, and they con- 
sequently abstained from all interference 
in politics beyond simply recording their 
votes. He thought that it was most 
undesirable to continue such a state of 
things, and therefore all doubts upon 
the subject should be cleared up by 
passing this Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sure that 
my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Crau- 
furd) would not wish the House to be- 
lieve that we are discussing a question 
no broader in its scope than the removal 
of doubts as to the construction of an 
Act of Parliament. We are really en- 
gaged in discussing a most important 
principle; and as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) does 
not seem to have been aware, when he 
moved his Bill of last year, to what it 
would lead in the present Session—he 
gave us no intimation then that we were 
to have a Bill of this nature this year— 
so I think he cannot now be aware what 
this measure, if adopted, would lead to 
next year. There is no doubt that by 
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the Bill of last year the hon. Gentleman 
established an important change in the 

sition of members of the Civil Service ; 
Pat the question we are now dealing 
with touches the position of some of the 
most important members of the Civil 
Service. It has been well said by the 
hon. and learned Member for South- 
ampton (Mr. Russell Gurney) that this 
is not a party question. Now, I know 
not whether the rumour to which I am 
about to refer be well founded, but I 
have heard it stated that members of 
the Civil Service, in preponderating 
numbers, voted at the last election for 
the party which is now in Opposition. 
I know not if this be true, nor do I 

atly care to inquire, but it has been 
stated in the course of this debate that 
they did so, and it was intimated that 
they did so because they looked upon 
me as having been for a long series of 
years distinguished by too great rigour 
in the administration of the public 
finances. Now, if this be true, I must 
say that I do not think it is a source of 
strength but rather of weakness to the 
party opposite; because, if it has the 
effect of making us weak with this par- 
ticular class, it must make us so much 


the more strong in the support of the 


nation at large. I say, if it be true that 
such an impression prevails, and upon 
that account the members of the Civil 
Service have a leaning to the party which 
isopposed to us, wecan have no better title 
than this with which to place our cause 
before the country. Mind, I do not make 
the charge. [‘‘Oh,oh!” | I say I know 
nothing as to the truth of the statement; 
but with great deference to the Gentle- 
man opposite who sneers at what I am 
saying, I warn him and all who think 
with him—and though I do not expect 
him to believe me, the warning is a 
friendly one—against building their 
hopes of public strength and influence 
upon any foundation so narrow and un- 
sound as the acquiring of the favour of 
particular classes by measures which are 
_ not for the general good. The House 
has a natural 
a just one, in favour of the removal of 
restraints upon the exercise of political 
rights. I respect the opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last, and I 
respect the opinion of the hon. Member 
for Gloucester ; nor will I stop to observe 
that, although, as has been said, the 
revenue officers at our ports may not 
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interfere with the discretion of Members 
of Parliament, it happens by some strange 
coincidence that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gurney) represents an impor- 
tant port, with many revenue officers 
among his constituents, and that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) and my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hull (Mr. Norwood) are in the 
same predicament. When my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Norwood) says he has not found 
any great pressure put upon him from 
revenue officers I do not at all wonder at 
the statement, because I think in his 
case no such pressure was at all re- 
quired. My hon. Friend (Sir Harry 
Verney) says that if danger is antici- 
pated from the operation of this Bill we 
must rely upon the firmness of the Go- 
vernment. Now, I have not a bad opi- 
nion of the firmness of Governments, but 
the Executive Government is essentially 
and necessarily political in its character, 
and is it right that the Legislature, 
which ought to be jealous in the interest 
of the public, should say—‘‘ We will re- 
peal restraints which now exist in the 
interest of the public, and rely, instead, 
upon the firmness of the Government to 
do”—what? Not to restrain the aber- 
rations of civil servants who may be its 
opponents so much as the zeal of those 
who may be its friends. But then it is 
said—and this was the main assertion of 
my hon. Friends who support the Bill— 
that the whole argument against it rests 
upon an imputation of dishonesty as re- 
gards our civil servants; and the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Russell Gurney) 
adds that there is a gross inconsistency 
between the language used, according 
praise and credit to the officers of the 
Civil Service, and the conduct pursued 
in withholding from them these privi- 
leges. Now, I impute no dishonesty to 
our civil servants. In a long series of 
years, during which I have been in com- 
munication -with our civil servants, no 
one has heard a syllable of that kind 
fall from my lips. But I deny that an 
imputation of dishonesty is involved in 
icular cases by those restraints upon 
political liberty which are otherwise ac- 
corded to all. What is our law about con- 
tractors? We do not permit a contractor 
to sit in this House. Do we, therefore, 
mean that contractors are dishonest, or 
that they are less honest and upright than 
other men are? Certainlynot; but we will 
not allow them to take a position where 
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their honesty may be e to par- 
ticular solicitation and trial. That, and 
no more than that, is what we exact 
with regard to our civil servants. But 
then, what is the position of Members 
of this House? Is no restraint imposed 
upon them? Why those rigid rules in 
the Revenue Department prohibiting 
and resenting the interference of any 
Member of Parliament with regard to 
the promotion of any person employed 
in that Department? Are not Mem- 
bers of Parliament in many respects 
persons well qualified to recommend for 
such promotions ? My hon. Friend the 
Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) says he 
has perhaps had more intercourse with 
revenue officers than any other Gentle- 
man in this House, and his recom- 
mendations, therefore, in this respect 
would be well founded and valuable. 
Nevertheless, if he were to send a recom- 
mendation to the Board of Customs or 
Inland Revenue, he will get an answer | 
which would be more intelligible than | 
polite. Am I to be told that on that} 
account there is any imputation on the | 
honesty of Members of this House ? 
The reason is that the position of Mem- 
bers being one which exposes them to 





peculiar solicitation, they are liable un- 
consciously to come under a bias adverse 
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the interests either of the community or 
of the class? And if it were—as I think 
it would be—a measure of retrogression, 
would it not be the most dangerous of 
all retrogressions, inasmuch as it comes 
to us in the shape of a reform? Now, 
I am going to make a confession which 
I have seldom made, but I am now re- 
leased from the charge of finance— 
and by-the-way, I cannot say what satis. 
faction and comfort I personally feel 
when I reflect that I have now made it 
over into other and abler hands—being 
thus released, and having the tie taken 
off my tongue, I beg the House to bear 
in mind what extraordinary duties the 
officers of our Revenue Departments are 
called on to perform. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Russell Gurney) cannot 
satisfy us by setting up the case of the 
Post Office, though if he will move for a 
Committee to institute a careful inquiry, 
with a view of seeing whether there are 
any persons to whom those restraints 
should not be applied, I do not know 
that I should resist such an investiga- 
tion; but he proposed to sweep away 
the whole, and therefore I am bound to 
inquire what the particular nature of 
these duties is. We have to raise in this 
country a revenue of some £70,000,000 
a year. That is about one-eighth or 


to the interest of the public service, and | ninth part of the whole revenue of the 
therefore, we deny ourselves the advan-| country. If there is any Gentleman in 
tage which might often be derived from | this House who happens to have nine 
their local knowledge and experience, | sovereigns in his pocket, though he may 
and compel them to remain silent = believe them to be his own, they really 


every question of promotion in the Re-| are not, for one of them will infallibly, 
venue Departments. Can anything be | on the average, find its way into the Pub- 
more absurd, can anything be more/|lic Exchequer. It is the duty of the 
anomalous than the system which my | revenue officers to draw out the ninth 
hon Friend deliberately proposes to es- | sovereign and put it into the Exchequer. 
tablish? I will suppose myself, for a| The processes are many and various, and 
moment, to be Meniber for Liverpool. | some of them are not devoid of danger 
As the Member for Liverpool, I should | to the liberty of the subject. I grant 
not be permitted to say a single syl-| that there is no great difficulty or temp- 
lable upon the subject of the fitness | tation when we collect the revenue by 
of any revenue servants there for pro-| means of Queen’s heads pasted upon the 
motion in the Customs or the Post Office; | corners of letters; and if we could col- 


yet, at the same time, under the Bill of | 
my hon. Friend, the Collector of Cus- 
toms at Liverpool might have been the 
chairman of my election committee, and 
his verdict would be that which would 
decide every case in which recommenda- 
tion for promotion might be made. Is 
such a relation desirable? Would a 
Bill which established it be a measure 
of reform or a measure of retrogression ? 
Would it be a measure favourable to 


Mr. Gladstone 





lect our whole revenue in that innocent 
form, the arguments against the Bill 
would be weaker than they are. But 
there is very little raised in that inno- 
cent form; and when we come to the 
ew branches of the revenue, the 

cise and the income tax—painful as it 
may be to make the confession—and it 
is of no use to conceal it,—the hard ne- 
cessities of the State and the heavy 
legacy which our ancestors left to 
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us—along with other more desirable 
things—in the shape of a National Debt 
compel us to take much money from the 
subject by means which undoubtedly 
tly invade and restrain the liberty 

of the subject. I do not believe that 
our ancestors who, ages ago, objected so 
strongly to the Excise, could ever have 
dreamt of the income tax; but when 
they objected to the Excise they were 
not so irrational—it was not without 
cause that the country was torn from 
end to end by the horrors of a sys- 
tem which appeared to be such an inva- 
sion of personal liberty. I hardly think 
that in our day the House is quite aware 
of the functions which have to be per- 
formed by revenue officers; and if Pa - 
liament were called upon to re-enact 
clause by clause the Excise Laws and 
Income Tax Acts of this country, I 
think the House would be shocked at 
the nature of the powers which the 
absolute necessities of the State render 
necessary. Now, the exercise of these 
powers is in the hands of men who, down 
to this time, we have carefully separated 
from the temptations and the passions 
of political strife. Not only so, but of 
all the administrative reforms in the 
present century, the best have been 
those which sought to abridge the influ- 
ence of the Executive Government, its 
— over the patronage of the Civil 
ervice, and that power of Parliament 
over the Civil Service. The name of 
Lord Liverpool ought to be honoured 
among us to this day, for he was the 
Minister who did away with the power 
of promotion—infinitely more powerful 
than the power of appointment, which 
had before his time been the scandal of 
the country and a fertile source of cor- 
ruption. Patronage is a powerful in- 
strument of Government; but why is 
patronage to be taken out of the hands 
of politicians sitting in this House and 
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placed in the hands of another set of 
—- sitting in the Customs or in| 
merset House? We have tried by| 


our public law to create a body of func- | 
tionaries entirely exempt from these | 
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part in elections. No, we do not—but 
they restrain themselves. Who ever 
heard of Mr. Hamilton, since he has 
been permanent Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, or Sir William Dunbar, since he 
has been Commissioner of Audit, or Mr. 
Anderson, or Mr. Arbuthnot, or Mr. 
Hammond, interfering in political strife 
or ing part in political meetings? 
Why not? Because they have chosen 
their career; and though there is no 
law applicable to them individually, 
they know there are Acts of Parliament 
which clearly declare the principle that 
men so engaged should avoid the snares 
of political partizanship. IthinkI have 
said enough, after what has been urged 
to the same effect by others, in depre- 
cating the measure which my hon. 
Friend has proposed. I am quite satis- 
fied that the picture drawn by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Secretary of the Treasury-—of the exten- 
sive changes which such a measure 
might bring about in our political sys- 
tem—is not overcharged; and, without 
the slightest disrespect to the introdu- 
cers of the measure or to the people of 
the United States, I think that if there 
is any one point on which we can 
draw a conclusion favourable to our- 
selves and unfavourable to them, it is 
that here we have striven to limit and 
reduce the influence of the Executive 
Government over patronage, and to se- 
parate entirely the popular branch of 
the Legislature from any direct con- 
nection with the exercise of patronage ; 
while there we see asystem which is the 
full-blown development of the idea of 
my hon. Friend, and the working of 
which no one can contemplate with sa- 
tisfaction. I concede my full sympathy 
up to a certain point with those who 
are contending for the abolition of these 
restrictions; but the conditions of so- 
ciety and the hard necessities of the 
Sate must, I fear, continue to impose 
limits in the case of individuals upon 
the enjoyment even of political privi- 
leges. The case of these gentlemen is 
not an isolated one. A similar restric- 


temptations ; but the measure of my/tion has been adopted—perhaps with 
hon. Friend is a much further departure, | less strong reasons for it—in the case of 
and a more important and dangerous | the police, and I confidently believe that 
departure, from this principle, than any this House will not take the very ques- 


that we have hitherto recognized. It} tionable and dangerous step of passing 
the measure. 


has been said that we do not restrain the | 
— heads of Departments at the) Mr. MONK said, in reply, that he 
asury and elsewhere from thie} had already stated that it had been his 
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intention, when going into Committee 
on the Bill of last year, to include in 
the repealing Schedule of that Bill the 
clauses which it was proposed to repeal 
by the present Bill; but he was ee 
on that occasion both by the Members of 
the late Government and by his right 
hon. Friend the First Minister of the 
Crown. To have done so under those 
circumstances would probably have in- 
sured the rejection of that measure, 
which happily passed into law. All 
the arguments which had been used 
to-day were used last year, and, in fact, 
they were more applicable to the Bill of 
last year than to the present, which 
merely gave the civil servants freedom 
of action and freedom of speech. The 
revenue officers asked the House to re- 
peal those obnoxious statutes, not with 
the desire of canvassing or taking an 
active part in elections, but because 
they considered it a grievance that they 
alone of the civil servants should be 
placed under exceptional disabilities and 
restrictions, which might have been ne- 
cessary 170 years ago, but which he 
believed to be quite uncalled for at the 
present day. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE wished 
to say one word in explanation. He 
had no communication with the gentle- 
men to whom he referred ; but he wished 
to know how they could prevent these 
gentlemen from holding their own opi- 
nions. In private they could do more in 
support of them than they could do by 
going to the poll and recording their 
votes. In their present position those 
persons were more dangerous than they 
would be if they were in the enjoyment 
of the privileges proposed to be conferred 
on them by the Bill. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
207: Majority 119. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


LIBEL BILL [Buz 17.]|—SECOND READING, 
(Mr. Baines, Mr. Candlish, Mr. Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading, read. 

Mr. BAINES, in moving that the Bill 
be now read the second time, said, he 
had no cause to apprehend that the 


Mr. Monk 
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Motion would lead to a division, for the 
measure, when under the charge of the 
present Ju Advocate (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen), had been agreed to by the 
House in the two previous Sessions, 
after having been carefully considered 
by a Select Committee comprising many 
of the most distinguished Members of 
the House. Its object was to obtain 
from Parliament a fair and reasonable 
protection for the public Press in the 
exercise of one of its most important 
duties—the publication of reports of the 
proceedings of public meetings. It was 
not intended to give the slightest im- 
punity to defamation—in fact, it would 
give a greater protection against defa- 
mation than was afforded by the present 
law, and a cheaper remedy against de- 
famatory aspersions. The great num- 
ber of Petitions which had been pre- 
sented in favour of the Bill showed that 
the persons connected with the periodical 
Press felt that they were now exposed to 
gross injustice. The present Law of 
Libel was very singular in regard to 
public meetings, for the individual who 
uttered a libel at a meeting, knowing 
that the public were present y hemor the 
medium of the reporters, was not answer- 
able for what he said; but the unfortu- 
nate proprietor of a newspaper—who was 
utterly incapable of knowing whether 
what was said was right or wrong, but 
whose reporter, in the discharge of a 
duty acknowledged to be most important, 
gave a report of the proceedings—was 
made responsible. That was a remnant 
of the barbarous Law of Libel which so 
long existed in this country, and which, 
after several protracted struggles, had 
in process of time become ameliorated. 
It was true that publishers were no 
longer liable to be placed in the pillory, 
nor exposed to the decision of a Judge 
unrestrained by the opinion of a jury on 
the character of the alleged libel, nor 
were they subjected to the injustice of 
not being allowed to plead the truth of 
the statement, and that the publication 
of it was for the public interest. But 
they were liable to an action for damages 
for defamation uttered by a person of 
whom they might know nothing. It 
was only recently that the right of news- 
papers to publish an account of the pro- 
ceedings in courts of justice had been 
distinctly acknowledged, and it was not 
longer ago than four months that the 
law in regard to reporting the proceed- 
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i in Parliament was decided, he 
hoped finally, by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. In the case of an action brought 
by Mr. Rigby Wason against Zhe Times 
for publishing the report of a debate in 
the other House of Parliament, founded 
on a petition containing the severest 
imputations on the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, the Lord Chief Justice, in 
his admirable judgment, on the 19th of 
November, 1868, made use of the follow- 
ing language :— 

“Tt is now well established that faithful and 
fair reports of the proceedings of courts of jus- 
tice, though the character of individuals may 
incidentally suffer, are privileged, and that for 
the publication of such reports, the publishers 
are neither criminally nor civilly responsible. 
The immunity thus afforded in respect of the 
proceedings of courts of justice, rests upon 
a two-fold ground, In the English Law of Libel, 
malice is said to be the gist of an action for de- 
famation. ‘The rule,’ says Lord Campbell, in 
the case of “ Taylor v. Hawkins,”’ ‘ is, that if the 
oceasion be such as repels the presumption of 
malice the communication is privileged, and the 
plaintiff must then, if he can, give the evidence 
of actual malice.’ 

“Tt is thus” continues Chief Justice Cockburn, 
“ that in the case of reports of proceedings in the 
courts of justice, though individuals may occa- 
sionally suffer from them, yet as they are pub- 
lished without any reference to the individual 
concerned, but solely to afford information to the 
public and for the benefit of society, the presump- 
tion of malice is rebutted, and such publications 
are held to be privileged. The other and broader 
principle on which this exception to the general 
Law of Libel is founded is that the advantage to 
the community from publicity being given to the 
proceedings of courts of justice is so great that 
the occasional inconvenience to individuals arising 
from it must yield to the general good.” 


Referring to the publication of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, the Chief Justice 
observes— 

“Tt may no doubt be said that while it may 
be necessary, as a matter of national interest, 
that the proceedings in Parliament should in 
general be made public, yet that debates in 
which the character of individuals is brought 
into question ought to be suppressed. But 
to this, in addition to the difficulty in which 
parties publishing Parliamentary reports would 
be placed, if this distinction were to be enforced, 
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and every debate had to be critically scanned to 
see whether it contained defamatory matter, it | 
may be further answered that there is, perhaps, 
ho subject in which the public have a deeper in- | 
terest than in all that relates to the conduct of | 
the public servants of the State—no subject of 
Parliamentary discussion which more requires to 
be made known than an inquiry relating to it.” 


The House will observe—first, the con- 
dition laid down by the Chief Justice for 
exemption from prosecution—namely, 
that the publication should be without 
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malice; secondly, the reason for privi- 


leging reports of proceedings in courts 
of justice and Parliament—namely, ‘‘the 


general good ;’’ and, thirdly, his reply to 
the demand that the reports pam be . 
expurgated of all defamatory matter 
—namely, the difficulty of “critically 
scanning”’ the reports for that purpose. 
As for requiring the exclusion of every- 
thing of a defamatory nature from the 
reports of proceedings of public meet- 
ings, such an obligation would necessi- 
tate a critical scanning of their contents, 
which would be absolutely impossible on 
the part of a newspaper proprietor, who 
receives reports from various quarters 
just before his newspaper is about to 
e printed off in order to be despatched 
by the railway trains. Having had the 
honour of being connected with the 
public Press for many years, he knew that 
that could not be done; and, therefore, 
the Bill proposed that no newspaper pro- 
prietor should be liable to an action or 
prosecution for a true and fair report of 
the proceedings at a public meeting, 
unless he should refuse to publish a 
fair reply to the libel complained of. 
It also provided a statutory sanction for 
the decision of the Judges that no civil 
or criminal proceeding should be main- 
tainable for the publication of a fair 
and true report of a debate in either 
House of Parliament. It might be said 
that a slander uttered at a meeting 
where, perhaps, only 100 persons were 
present, became known to thousands 
when published in a newspaper. He 
admitted that; but considering the ad- 
vantage which resulted from publicity 
being given to the proceedings of public 
meetings in reference to political, mu- 
nicipal, and social questions, to the 
management of railway and joint-stock 
companies, to charitable and many other 
objects, he considered that any incon- 
venience which might occasionally affect 
individuals should be deemed as out- 
weighed by the benefit received by the 
public. It must be borne in mind that 
to public meetings the country was 
greatly indebted for the extension of its 
liberties and for the promotion of bene- 
ficial objects of all kinds. If anything 
should be done unwittingly by a news- 
paper to damage an individual, the Bill 
gave him greater facilities than the ex- 
isting law for obtaining immediate re- 
aration. At present, if a person was 
efamed by a newspaper report, he 
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brought an action against the news- 
aper proprietor at an expense to 
both parties perhaps of hundreds of 
pounds, and after the lapse of some 
months, during which his character re- 
mained under the imputation of which 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE observed that the 
thin and flagging appearance of the 
House shewed the strength of the organi- 
zation by which the Bill was supported, 
Undoubtedly, as was proved by the 
Petitions which formerly and in the 





he complained, he might or might not — Session had been presented, the 
get a verdict in his favour. The Bill! Bill was supported by a very large num- 
proposed that the newspaper proprietor | ber of members of the provincial Press, 
should be liable to be called on to in- | He thought he could show that this 
sert without charge an explanation fur- | Bill would so extend the privileges of 
nished by the person injured, and in as | the Press beyond the protection afforded 
conspicuous a portion of the ein _ by the present law that it must lead to 
as the original defamatory matter. That | one of two results, perhaps to both—to 
was one way in which the party ag-|a total exemption of newspaper pro- 
grieved might obtain a remedy. There | prietors from legal penalties upon the 
was another mode in which he might! propagation of any amount of scandal, 
obtain redress. He proposed that the | else, whilst granting what Lord Campbell 
author of any defamatory matter spoken | thought an undue privilege to the Press, 
at a public meeting at which, to his|it must tend to the limitation of the 
knowledge, the reporter of any news-| freedom of speech. The hon. Member 
paper was present, which newspaper | for Leeds (Mr. Baines) had cited the 
might thereon publish a fair and true | opinion of the Lord Justice in the case 
report of the proceedings of that meet- | of ‘‘ Wason v. The Times,” yet there was 
ing, might be called upon by the person | a provision distinctly reserving the pri- 
defamed to publish in that newspaper, | vileges of Parliament, in which the 
or in some other public journal, a suit-| Press, after the decision in the case of 
able apology; and on his refusal might | Mr. Wason, clearly shared; and by a 
be proceeded against by action for libel. | former decision it appeared that the 
By that provision the author, and not! House granted this privilege, that the 
the mere publisher, would be punished | publication of their reports and their 
for his abuse. That was a common- | debates came within the privileges of 
sense way of doing justice to the party | Parliament. He wished hon. Members 
aggrieved. It was intended to exonerate | to dismiss from their minds any impres- 
the publisher on condition that he pub- sion which might have been caused by 
lished a fair and faithful report without | the citation of the opinion which had 
malice, and was ready to publish a re- 
tractation; and the speaker of defama- | 
tory matter was to be liable, unless he | the privileges of Parliament. 


| been given on that point, for there was 
a clause in the Bill distinctly reserving 
The pre- 
was willing to make the amende honorable | sent Law of Libel was drawn by Lord 


when fairly called on to do so. Not a Campbell, who, in the commencement 
few newspaper proprietors had been sub- | of his career, was a reporter in the 
jected to the payment of £300, £400, | Gallery of the House of Commons, and 
and £500 for that of which they were | was therefore able to form a correct opi- 
morally as innocent as any Member!nion upon the whole subject. That 
now hearing him; and he hoped the | noble Lord swept away many of those 
House would feel it a duty to put an| means of oppression which existed prior 
end to that state of the Law of Libel un- | to the passing of his Act; yet he proved 
der which such injustice could be in- | that the public should expect every 
flicted. He hoped there would be no! newspaper proprietor to exercise a dis- 
objection to the second reading of the | cretion, not over the notes of the re- 


Bill. If objections were entertained to | 
any particular clause, he should be happy | 
to meet them in Committee. He only | 


porters that came in in different hands, 
and in a hurry, but over the proofs 
when printed from these notes, which 


desired justice to all parties, and injury | was the only form in which reports were 

to none. ‘submitted to the editor or sub-editor. 

Thus all difficulties of reading the re- 

Motion made and Question proposed, | ports were removed by the practice of 

“That the Bill be now read a second | the newspaper offices. The present law 

time.” —(Mr. Baines.) ne upon the principle that 
Mr. Baines 
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n who deliberately, and after seeing 
the proofs of a speech, should circulate 
libellous matter, ought to be held 
answerable for the publication of libel- 
lous matter he thus issued to the public. 
He hoped his hon. Friend opposite 
would think that he had put the point 
right; because at the present moment 
words spoken in the heat of debate by 
persons who, for want of practice, had 
no command over their expressions, 
were treated by law far more leniently, 
as mere scandal, than were words which 
were deliberately written, printed, cor- 
rected, and published. Yet this Bill 
would abolish this distinction and would 
subject the mere utterance of hasty 
words to the penalties of deliberate libel. 
He put it to the common sense of the 
House whether it was right to put the 
two cases upon exactly the same footing, 
and to award the same punishment? 
That, however, was not all. The Bill 
gare that another principle should 

adopted. It sought to enact, that 
unless a speaker could prove that he did 
not know that a reporter was present, 
then he should be liable for what the 
reporter might attribute to him. He 
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have no equivalent evidence to set up 
against that of the reporter who may 
have attributed to him certain expres- 
sions. The hon. Member for Leeds laid 
great stress upon the fact that the 
speaker would have the privilege of 
writing to a newspaper proprietor and 
saying—‘‘ You have attributed to me a 
meaning which I did not intend to con- 
vey, and made that a libel which was 
not one when I uttered it.” But then 
it was to be remembered that the very 
first principle of the Bill exempted a 
newspaper proprietor from any neces- 
sity of exercising discretion with respect 
to the matter that he might publish. He 
was to publish the defamatory matter, 
if he chose to do so, and to be held free 
from prosecution on the strength of his 
attributing the libel to another person. 
This principle, however, was found to be 
too strong even by the promoters of the 
Bill. They strove to qualify it by de- 
claring that newspaper proprietors should 
be obliged to publish apologies and re- 
tractations for unjust accusations which 
they might have inserted by way of 
report. This was good enough as far as 
it went, but let the House mark the 





would ask, was it intended that there} qualifications which followed the means 
should be a close and direct relationship | of escape for the speaker, “unless the 
between speakers and reporters? Were| explanation or retractation contained 
this to be the case, gentlemen would re- | libellous matter.” If it did, in the 
quire to hire reporters whenever they | opinion of the editor, then he need not 
wished to go to a public meeting, for| publish it. Thus the discretion of the 
otherwise he could not rebut, by equiva- | editor was to be invoked at the second 
lent testimony, the imputation which | stage of the transaction, after the harm 
might be made by some reporter, who | had been done, instead of requiring the 
was unknown to him, that he had uttered | exercise of the discretion of the editor in 
libellous matter. If this were not done | the first instance to prevent the publica- 
the effect of the Bill, if passed, would | tion of the scandal, supposing it to have 
be, that although the reporter was not} been uttered in words by the speaker at 
an agent of the speaker, and had really| some public meeting. This proviso, 
no connection with him, yet the latter| moreover, would be of little avail in 
would be liable for what the former | protecting speakers from contortions and 
attributed to him. The speaker, infact, | misrepresentations of their meaning, 
would be liable to be prosecuted for the | and the consequence would be that the 
act of a person who was not his agent, | freedom of public discussion would be 
who was not acting on his behalf.) very much curtailed and restricted. It 
Every unguarded speaker, at a public| should be remembered that the pro- 
meeting, would, in short, be required to | prietors of newspapers have already a 
prove a negative. Words, for instance, | distinct privilege: they can plead that 
might be attributed to him in a form! they publish reports of speeches not 
and in a connection, in which he had! maliciously, but in the course of their 
not certainly used them; and he might} business. The Bill, in fact, proposed to 
be held responsible for words the mean-| extend the privilege of a small section 
ing of which had been changed. How/| of the community at the expense of 
was he to prove a negative? Unless he, freedom of speech at present enjoyed by 

@ reporter by ‘his side who took| the public. The first thing which the 
Speaker of the House of Commons did 


3F 2 


down all that he said, he would, in fact, 
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upon the assembling of the new Parlia- 
ment was to crave from the Throne 
freedom of speech; and, that being so, 
the House ought very jealously to guard 
a privilege of such value, and not to im- 
pair or renounce it merely for the sake 
of increasing the privileges of the Press. 
The conduct of debate, the free ex- 
pression of opinion in public, was one of 
the chief means upon which they de- 
pended for preserving honesty among 
all classes of society ; and if a blow were 
aimed at this freedom of speech the 
public morality would suffer. Public 
opinion would be to a great extent 
emasculated. He considered that this 
Bill was dangerous in its tendencies. 
They were told that the second reading 
should be agreed to because it was only 
sanctioning the principle pro formd, and 
that there would be plenty of time to 
discuss the provisions of the measure at 
a subsequent stage. This was an argu- 


ment which he hoped would carefully be 
guarded against, as it was calculated to 
mislead. According to the practice and 
constitution of that House it was the 
custom to decide the principle of every 
measure upon the second reading: it 


was very desirable that this practice 
should be preserved, for there was a 
feeling growing up among the public 
that the House was somewhat departing 
from its old custom in this matter, and 
that the principle of measures was not 
sufficiently tested. This point was re- 
ferred to in a pamphlet which he had 
recently seen, and which was entitled, 
The Democracy of Reason, or the Organ- 
ization of the Press, just published by 
Simpkin and Marshall. The writer, 
after touching upon this point, proposed 
that the Press should be so organized 
that every subject could be canvassed 
by a central committee of the Press 
before being submitted to Parliament, 
that the whole initiation of legislation 
should be made over to a central com- 
mittee of the Press as organized. [4 
laugh.| Hon. Gentlemen might laugh ; 
but let them read the pamphlet. The 
proposal was not carelessly made, but 
with an ability which was most striking ; 
and, seeing that there was a feeling dis- 
played among the members of the Press, 
that great questions were often not suffi- 
ciently considered, he asked the House to 
_— before—as it would by passing this 

ill through its second reading—thus 
carelessly encouraging contemptuous re- 


Mr, Newdegate 


{COMMONS} 
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flections with respect to the capacity of 
Parliament, as now constituted, to con- 
duct the great business of the nation. 
Neither the hon. Member for Leeds nor 
the right hon. Gentleman the Judge 
Advocate (Sir Colman O’Loghlen) were 
men of equal authority upon this question 
of libel as the late Lord Campbell—the 
author of the legal principle, which by 
this their Bill they sought to reverse ; that 
principle being, that the responsibility 
of publishing any libellous report should 
rest with the person who published it. 
Upon this point he would quote the 
opinion of the present Attorney General 
(Sir Robert Collier), who, in a debate 
which arose in the autumnal Session, 
when the Judge Advocate had attempted 
to slip this Bill through the second read- 
ing on the same day that it was delivered 
to Members, said— 


‘If the Bill had been confined to the clauses 
which gave extended liberty to the Press, he should 
have endeavoured to expedite it But the 
Bill appeared to contain other provisions, which 
he deemed to be in the last degree objectionable. 
There was the provision tending to restrict free- 
dom of discussion at public meetings. The third 
clause provided, for the first time, that a man 
should be liable for what he spoke at public meet- 
ings to the same extent as if tne words were 
written. He (Sir Robert Collier) held not only 
that there was a difference made by the law of 
this country, but that there was a fundamental 
distinction between words spoken and words 
written. Words written were taken by the law 
to express the deliberate conviction of the writer ; 
words spoken had a different force attributed to 
them. Allowance was made for expressions used 
in the heat of debate. Besides, some men had 
not sufficient command of language to express 
their opinions with perfect clearness ; and it was 
well known that a constant conflict of testimony 
was going on as to what words had really been 
spoken ona particular question. For these, among 
other reasons, he thought the law had wisely pro- 
tected the privilege of speech, so faras a man did 
not impute to his neighbour an indictable offence, 
or something calculated to be injurious to him or 
his business. As for speeches calculated to bring 
men into contempt or ridicule, he had heard such, 
not only out of the House, but in the House ; and 
a high authority among them had said that invec- 
tive and sarcasm were the ornaments of debate; 
yet the object of invective and sarcasm was to 
hold their adversaries up to ridicule and con- 
tempt. Without, however, entering on this matter, 
he might say that, because an essential part of the 
Bill tended to curtail the privilege of discussion 
in a manner injurious to the public interest, he 
thought it highly desirable that the principle of 
the Bill should be discussed in that House, and 
he advised the hon. and learned Baronet (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen) to concur in the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 80 
far as not to press his Motion for the second 
reading.” —[3 Banearé, exe, $12, 313.] 
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The Solicitor General, who was present, 
had, in the following Session, that of 
1868, also expre himself strongly 
against some of the principles embodied 
in the Bill. He said it was very desirable 
that all that was true should be published, 
but not that which was untrue. They 
had heard some remarks about fair re- 
ports; but what was afair report? Was 
it to be conceived that local newspapers 
could give a full report of every speech 
made at every meeting which took place ? 
That was out of the question, and yet no 
report, which was not a full report, could 
be a fair report. A condensed summa- 
rized report was the work of the intellect 
of the reporter and of the editor, and not 
the production of the speaker. Isolated 
passages, when taken without their con- 
text, and put together, unless very care- 
fully selected and arranged, might not 
convey the meaning of the speaker. The 
proprietors of newspapers were already 
invested with great privileges, and were 
possessed of great powers, but he thought 
it would be dangerous to exempt them 
from the responsibility to which they 
were at present liable, and to exempt 
them at the expense of the public 
speaker. For these reasons he should 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
upon that day six months. 
Mr. LIDDELL seconded the motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(Ifr. Newdegate.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, this was not 
simply a question of relieving a certain 
number of persons in the community 
from a supposed grievance, but one which 
in many vital points touched first prin- 
ciples in the most important department 
of constitutional law. It touched prin- 
ciples vital to the liberty of the subject 
and vital to the administration of the law. 
It bore, for instance, on the vital ques- 
tion of liberty of speech. That freedom 
was one of the most important privileges 
secured to the people by the Constitution 
of this country—one which lay at the 
very foundation of all our liberties; and 
it, therefore, became important to con- 
sider whether, if this Bill were passed, 
that privilege would not be seriously im- 
paired. Under the law as it at present 
stood a person who spoke under the in- 


{Maron 17, 1869} 
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fluence of excitement at a public meet- 
ing, and made use of epithets in the heat 
of the moment which he could not after- 
wards justify, could not be prosecuted 
for libel ; but if the measure now pro- 
posed were agreed to he could be so 
prosecuted. Moreover, the Bill laid it 
down that a man could be held guilty 
and punished for an offence which the 
Bill itself said he had not committed, 
while the man who had committed the 
offence was to be held harmless and al- 
lowed to escape. That was a principle 
which ought not to be sanctioned. It 
touched too first principles connected 
with the administration of the law. No 
question had been discussed more fully 
than the Law of Libel; on none had the 
opinions of the judicial tribunals been 
more frequently delivered ; but this Bill 
would upset them from the foundation. 
It was said a grievance existed which 
required such a remedy. But the griev- 
ance must be proved ; it must be a serious 
one—one of which there was a loud and 
universal complaint—not a trifling affair, 
or one on a mere matter of procedure— 
before they could be called on to over-ride 
the principles of the Constitution and the 
law in order to apply such a remedy as 
was now proposed. The whole ques- 
tion was a novel one—it was proposed 
to give not liberty, but license. What 
was the grievance? The hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Baines) had said that 
numerous Petitions had been presented 
in its favour. Well, he (Mr. Chambers) 
had referred to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions, and he found 
twelve Petitions had been presented, with 
fifteen signatures. He did not call that a 
large matter or a loudly expressed griev- 
ance. It was, on the contrary, a ludi- 
crously small one. The Preamble of this 
Bill was in these words — ‘‘ Whereas it 
is expedient to amend the Law of Libel.” 
But, looking to all that has been said 
in favour of the Bill, he must say that 
it was inexpedient so to amend the Law 
of Libel. Ho would contrast with this 
the Preamble of the Act 6 & 7 Vict. c. 
96. The title of that Act was—‘‘ An Act 
for the better protection of Private Cha- 
racter, and for more effectually securing 
the liberty of the Press, and for better 
preventing abuse in exercising the said 
liberty, be it enacted,” &c. Now, he 
(Mr. Chambers) would vote for any Bill 
to which such a Preamble could be hon- 
estly prefixed, and he would vote for the 
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Bill of the hon. Member for Leeds if it 
would accomplish these objects more effec- 
tually than Lord Campbell’s Act; but it 
was perfectly obvious that the hon. Mem- 
ber could not put such a Preamble to his 
Bill. In what position were newspaper 
proprietors and editors at present? In 
an action for libel it was competent for 
the defendant to plead that the libel was 
inserted in the newspaper without actual 
malice and without gross negligence. 
The plaintiff in such action must there- 
fore prove, in order to recover, actual 
malice or gross negligence. Was not 
that protection enough, or was the 
newspaper proprietor to be protected 
though he might have published libel- 
lous matter with actual malice and gross 
negligence? What was the history of 
this matter as regarded the publication 
of newspapers and books? From the 
reign of Henry VIII. to that of William 
ITI. there was a censorship of the Press. 
William ITI. very properly removed the 
censorship ; but were no securities pro- 


vided against an abuse of the liberty of 
printing? On the contrary, the printer 
and proprietor of a newspaper had to 
register their names at Somerset House, 


and give securities in order to afford 
facility of redress to parties aggrieved 
by libellous matter. That was a gua- 
rantee to a certain extent that the 
newspaper would be properly con- 
ducted, and it operated as some pro- 
tection to private persons. The hon. 
Member talked of the barbarous Law of 
Libel. He might as well speak of the 
barbarous Law of Murder. The Law of 
Libel was not of itself a barbarous law, 
for to assault a man’s character was to 
do him as much wrong as to attack his 
person. It was quite true that up to a 
recent period there was a grievance in 
regard to the Law of Seditious Libel ; but 
now the jury decided upon the facts, and 
with very great fairness between the 
Crown and the party charged. The Act 
of the 6 & 7 Vict. which put the law 
upon its present footing, was framed by 
a man who understood these matters as 
well as any one. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Baines) said that the Law of Libel 
was in a most unsettled and dangerous 
state, that nothing could be more scandal- 
ous, and that it was only three or four 
months ago that an action was brought 
against the publisher of a newspaper 
for publishing a debate in the House of 


Lords upon an important subject, and 
| 


Mr. T. Chambers 


{COMMONS} 
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that the action failed, being held not 
maintainable under the circumstances, 
But did not his hon. Friend see that 
by citing this case he had cut the very 
ground from under his feet? It could 
not be said after that decision that 
there was any confusion on this point as 
to the Law of Libel, and the argument 
founded on this case was now of no force 
whatever. He thought the House ought 
long to consider before it passed a mea- 
sure like the present. On reading the 
abstract of the Ist clause of this Bill, 
it must be seen that it would be utterly 
impossible for the House to pass it, 
because it enacted that— 

“No proprietor of a newspaper shall be liable 
to an action or prosecution for a faithful report 
of the proceedings at a public meeting, and proof 
that it was such shall amount to a defence.” 
His hon. Friend said that nothing could 
be so important as the publication of 
these reports. But nothing could be so 
easy as to exaggerate their importance. 
Would the hon. Gentleman say that it 
was important the public should know 
how A. and B. abused each other at a 
meeting of a gas company in a small 
country town, and that their abuse should 
be carried into every corner of the coun- 
try? It was important when a certain 
class of meetings was held, attended by 
a certain class of speakers, that the pro- 
ceedings should be disseminated far and 
wide; but with regard to the great ma- 
jority of public meetings such as he had 
alluded to it was a great waste of ink 
and paper ever to publish them at all. 
His hon. Friend by exaggerating the 
importance of these reports desired to 
prepare the mind of the House to form 
an undue estimate of the value of these 
provincial newspapers. He confessed he 
could not follow his hon. Friend at all in 
this matter. The hon. Member stipulated 
that it should be a full and faithful re- 
— but the hon. Member for North 

Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) truly said 
there never was or could be a and 
faithful report. But then his hon. Friend 
went further, and said with regard to 
any defamatory matter that all this viru- 
lence and abuse was the very part of a 
speech that ought not to be left out. He 
said that the public were interested in 
these investigations, in “ sifting,” as he 
called it, a man’s character. o doubt, 
many provincial newspapers circulated a 
very much larger number of copies than 
they would otherwise do by inserting the 
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scurrility spoken at public meetings. It {who had just sat down (Mr. T. Cham- 
made the report more racy and stimu- | bers) quoted the Act of Parliament he 
lating, especially if you happened to| began to think he had left all his law 
know the person whose character had | behind him in Ireland. He discovered, 
been ‘‘sifted.” If the publication of | however, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
this matter were of so much importance | tleman left out the particular passages 
as his hon. Friend alleged, he should go | he ought to have read. He omitted half 
a step further and make the proprietor | the plea, leaving out the part of Hamlet 
of the newspaper liable if he left out | altogether. If the arguments of the hon. 
any of the virulence and abuse. The} and learned Gentleman were no better 
fact was the newspapers generally did/than his law, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
leave it out. He was more familiar with | Baines) would have little difficulty in 
the London than the provincial Press, | carrying his Bill. The hon. and learned 
but of the London Press it might be said | Gentleman wished the House to believe 
they were not interested in the Bill, be-} that the defence to an action for libel 
cause they did leave out such matter.| was merely that the defendant had 
What his hon. Friend wished to obtain | published the libel without malice and 
immunity for publishing was that part | without gross negligence. Now, if that 
of a man’s speech which the speaker | were the case, the pleas he would have 
generally regretted as soon as he had | drawn would nearly always have saved 
said it. That was the part which was | his clients because he could have shown 
now left out. When the editor came to|that the subject-matter of the libel 
it he described but did not report it,; was inserted by inadvertence. The 
saying—‘‘ Here the speaker attacked So- | hon. and learned Gentleman had, how- 
and-so with much vehemence.” All| ever, left out the material part of the 
those who listened to the speech knew | plea. The clause of Lord Campbell’s 
the speaker and the circumstances, and | Act said that in an action for libel con- 
the slander, as slander, was harmless on | tained in any public newspaper it should 
that account; but if it went to every | be competent for the defendant to plead 
corner of the country where people knew | “‘ that the libel was inserted in such 
neither the people nor the circumstances, | newspaper or other periodical without 
the effect would be very different. The malice and without gross negligence, 
grievance lay in this—that a newspaper | and that before the commencement of 
proprietor said he must get his news- | the action, or at the earliest opportunity 
paper out in time to print and circulate afterwards, he inserted in such news- 
it, and that in order to enable him to do paper or other periodical selected by the 
so he must do this injustice to the cha- | plaintiff a full apology for the said libel;” 
racter of individuals. Getting the news-| and that on filing such plea such de- 
pos out in time was the first thing to fendant should be at liberty to pay a 

e considered ; but the publication of a| sum of money into Court by way of 





newspaper was a business matter, and it amends. Why did the Common Ser- 
could not be put as if it were the func- | jeant of the City of London—who ap- 
tion of the Government or the action of | peared to him to be a very uncommon 
a court of justice, or a debate in the! Serjeant—make such an omission, and 
Houses of Parliament. He eed in give him the trouble of getting up there 


the decision in the case of ‘‘ Wason v. to explain the matter? He had not the 
Walter ;” but what analogy there was' smallest intention of speaking in the 
between that case and the cases put by| debate, but he confessed he could not 
the hon. Gentleman he could not see, | let such an opportunity slip. To the 
because in the case of ‘ Wason v. general principle of the Bill he gave his 
Walter” it was right that the publica-' hearty concurrence. The distinction 
tion of an important debate should not, between libel and slander, which was 
be suppressed when it turned, not inci-| well known to the law of England, had 
dentally upon the character of an indi- | existed for centuries, but was based on no 
vidual, but when that character formed | rational foundation whatever. It was 
the whole subject of the debate. F or| not slander unless you imputed to a man 
these reasons he must give the Bill his| misconduct in his trade or profession, the 
strenuous opposition. ‘commission of an indictable offence, or 

Serszeant DOWSE said, that that he was labouring under a contagi- 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman ous disease; but it was a libel to write 
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or print of a man anything which was 
calculated to excite feelings of hatred, 
contempt, or ridicule against him. It 
appeared to him rather absurd that if a 
man said of another words which did 
not make him liable to an action for 
slander, a publisher should be liable to 
an action for libel for the same words if 
he put them in a newspaper. The hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) said there was no such thing 
as a full and fair report. Well, but if 
the reports were never full and fair, the 
newspapers would get no protection 
whatever, because if it were necessary to 
prove that the report was full and fair 
and it was not, the plea was got rid of. 
It was necessary to fix the responsibility 
somewhere. He, for one, was as ob- 
noxious as anyone to the charge of 
speaking hastily at public meetings, and 
if the effect of this Bill would be to make 
persons more cautious in what they said 
against the character of others, it would 
be a very wise and beneficial measure. 
In England the law was such that if an 
action were brought against a man the 
plaintiff got no costs unless the damages 
amounted to 40s.; but in Ireland, till 
lately, if a plaintiff only got one half- 
penny damages the defendant had to 
pay all the costs. 
in which the jury assessed the damages 
at a halfpenny, and the defendant tak- 
ing a penny-piece from his pocket said 
to the plaintiff, ‘Give me change out of 
that—the value of your character.” In 
this case the halfpenny damages carried 
£450 costs. He should support the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, 
that the Law of Libel had its origin in a 
time when the art of printing was in its 
infancy, and public meetings were very 
rarely held. He supported the present 
Bill, not so much in the interests of the 
Press as that of the public. The Press 
had in fact become a medium for extend- 
ing the area of public meetings. The 
great difficulty in the way of this Bill 
arose from the peculiar line drawn by 
our law between written and spoken 
slander. By the law of Scotland and 
France this distinction between written 
and oral slander was not recognized, and 
the House would do well to put the 
law of England on the same scientific 
footing as that of Scotland and France. 
Several Committees had inquired into the 
subject, and recommended this change. 


Mr. Serjeant Dowse 


{COMMONS} 





He heard of a case | 
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In 1834 a Committee of that House ex- 
amined an eminent French jurist, M. 
Dupin, who forcibly pointed out the ab- 


Second Reading. 


| surdity of our distinction between written 


and spoken slander. In 1843 the House 
of Lords appointed a Committee, includ- 
ing Lords Campbell, Brougham, and 
other Law Lords, who recommended this 
alteration in the law affecting defamation 
of character. The public demanded early 
and full reports of the proceedings of all 
meetings of public interest, and it was 
impracticable for the Press, under the 
conditions of newspaper publication, to 
examine into the truth of the statements 
made at public meetings before they 
were published. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, therefore, justice and con- 
venience alike demanded that honest and 
correct reports of such proceedings should 
not subject the publishers to an action for 
defamation. He supported the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was sorry to 
interpose at this stage of the Bill, but 
hon. Members would see that it was 
quite impossible to take the sense of the 
House upon the Bill as it now stood for 
their consideration. It was one which 
involved a principle of very: great im- 
portance, and he was sorry that the Bill 
had been brought on before Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had had an op- 
portunity of introducing a measure 
which they had in preparation, which 
would relieve the Press from the re- 
strictions imposed in years gone by, and 
which were supposed in those times to 
be necessary. That measure, when it 
was laid upon the table, would be found 
to relieve the Press from every fetter, 
and to enable those who embarked in 
the publication of newspapers to carry 
on their occupation with the same free- 
dom as in any other business. At the 
same time, while they gave the Press the 
most perfect freedom and permitted 
every one to establish a newspaper, it 
was necessary to consider most carefully 
whether, and in what way, they would 
alter the laws that now protected the 
public, so that any abuse which might 
arise from that perfect freedom might be 
corrected. It was desirable before the 
House pronounced an opinion on the 
present measure that the Government 
measure to which he had referred should 
be considered. Journalists had been 
treated almost from the commencement 
as if they were criminals, and were com- 
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pelled to give security for sums to 
meet any actions for libel. en the 
proprietors and conductors of news- 
papers were relieved from these oppres- 
sive conditions of former years, it 
would be necessary to consider what 
should be the law for the protection 
of individuals. The House would not 
be doing right to express an opinion 
upon a measure of such gravity and im- 

rtance in the absence of the Attorney 

eneral, who ought to state his views 
on the subject. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Dowse) said, that under 
the Bill public meetings would be harm- 
less, because everyone would control 
himself and would not indulge in so 
much freedom of speech. It was very 
easy for the hon. Member who had given 
such ample proof of his established repu- 
tation for eloquence to say that; but, so 
far as his experience went, the majority 
of the Members of that House did not 
possess the power of control which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman enjoyed, 
and were not capable of manifesting 
it as he had done— 


_And it being now a quarter before 
six, 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


POOR LAW SCOTLAND. 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [10th March], ‘‘That 
the Select Committee on Poor Law (Scot- 
land) do consist of Nineteen Members.” 
—(Mr. Craufurd.) 

Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Select Committee to consist of Twenty Mem- 
bers :—Mr. Craururp, The Lorp Apvocare, Sir 
Rosert Anstrurner, Mr. Axpersoy, Mr. Armit- 
steaD, Mr. Cameron, Sir Tomas CoLeBRooke, 
Mr, Exurce, Mr. Crum-Ewixe, Mr. Onn-Ewrne, 
Mr. Forpyce, Mr. Hamitrox, Mr. Locu, Mr. 
Mackintosa, Mr. M‘Lacan, Mr. Mituer, Sir 
Granam Montgomery, Mr. Parger, Sir Davin 
Weppersury, and Mr. Artur Peet :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Schedules of 
the annual Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1868, 
and report their opinion thereon.” —( Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy.) 


{Maxcu 18, 1869} 
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And, on April 2, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Lord Grorce Cavenpisu, Mr. Braca, 
Mr. Wentworth Beaumont, Mr. Henvyixer- 
Masor, Sir Rosert Aystrurner, Mr. Wetsy, 
and Mr. Harpcastiez :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Three to be the quorum. 


in Ireland. 


House adjourned at seven minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 18th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—Putsic Buis—First Reading— 
East India Irrigation and Canal Company * 
(31); Increase of the Episcopate* (34); Me- 
tropolitan Commons Supplemental * (35). 

Third Reading—(£8,406,272 13s. 4d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund *, and passed. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Standing Order No. 179. Sects. 1 and 2 sus 
pended; and the time for depositing petitions 
praying to be heard against Private Bills, which 
would otherwise expire during the adjournment 
of the [louse, extended to the first day on which 
the House shall sit after the recess at Easter. 


DESPATCH OF BUSINESS IN PARLIAMENT— 
JOINT COMMITTEE. 

Message from the Commons that they have 
appointed a select committee of six Members to 
join with the select committee appointed by this 
Hovse, “to consider whether any facilities can be 
given for the despatch of business in Parliament, 
especially in regard to the relations of the two 
Houses :” Sir Gzorcz Grey, Mr. Disraeut, Mr. 
Bouverrz, Mr. Watrotz, Mr. Dopson, Colonel 
Wutson-Patren. 

Message to the Commons to propose that the 
joint committee on, do meet in the Painted 
Chamber To-morrow, at half past Three o’clock. 

Ordered, That the select committee appointed 
by this House to join with the select committee 
appointed by the commons on, have power to 
agree in the appointment of a chairman of such 
committee. 


RECENT MURDERS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Maravess or CLANRICARDE, 
inasking, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will communicate to Parliament 
any reports from constabulary officers, 
stipendiary magistrates, or other agents 
concerning the causes of the late mur- 
ders perpetrated in parts of Ireland with- 
in the last twelve months? said, he was 
mainly induced to put the Question in con- 
sequence of an announcement which had 
been made in “‘ another place,” that the 
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Government did not intend to introduce 
any measure relating to the land ques- 
tion in Ireland this Session. But he 
thought the social condition of Ireland 
at the present time was such that it 
ought not to be left unnoticed by the 
Executive or by Parliament. He would 
not detail the catalogue of crimes which 
had of late been committed in that coun- 
try, for these were sufficiently notorious, 
and it was equally notorious that the 
meee He of them had not been 

rought to justice. Notwithstanding 
the improvement that had occurred in 
most parts of Ireland, this serious state 
of things existed in certain localities, 
and though he felt it presumptuous for 
a private Member of either House of 
Parliament to offer suggestions as to 
how the matter should be dealt with, 
he would venture to offer one which 
he believed to be worthy of considera- 
tion. He did not want any coercive le- 
gislation, nor did he desire a series of 
executions—for he should be content to 
‘let bygones be bygones,” if security 
for life and property could be effected 
for the future; but he thought in- 
quiries similar to those lately made 
at Sheffield might throw light on the 
causes of these crimes, so as to assist the 
Government and Parliament in taking 
action on the subject. In certain parts 
of the country the people were setting 
the law at defiance, and practically ex- 
ercising rule by what they would, per- 
haps, call ‘‘ Vigilance Committees,” the 
police being perfectly powerless. He 
should be among the last to apologize 
in any way for assassins, but, consider- 
ing the limited extent of country in 
which this state of things prevailed, it 
was impossible not to feel that the condi- 
tion of society and the customs and usages 
of all classes must be different in certain 
districts from those which obtained in the 
rest of the country. He thought, there- 
fore, that the Lord Lieutenant should 
be empowered to issue a Commission of 
Inquiry whenever one of these outrages 
had been committed, in order to ascertain 
its cause and origin, and to bring the 
whole facts before the public. It had 
often, he was aware, been said that in 
Ireland there was no public opinion ; the 
difference of feeling between classes and 
creeds being so great that, when a wrong 
was committed, the first inquiry of a 
person told of it would probably be whe- 
ther the victim was a Roman Catholic 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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or a Protestant, and his feeling would 
be more or less influenced by the an- 
swer to that question. It was obviously 
of the greatest importance to create a 
sound public opinion, which would be 
called into action on the conduct of in- 
dividuals in cases where that conduct 
could not be restrained by law. Pro- 
perty, as was often said, had its du- 
ties as well as its rights; but the ques- 
tion was how those duties could be en- 
forced ; and that they had been neglected 
in certain parts and by certain persons 
was no reason for making laws which 
would affect the rights by which alone 

roperty in civilized communities could 
be held with security. With regard to 
Tipperary, which was the chief, though 
not the only, district that had lately 
been disgraced by these crimes, the 
late Mr. John Wilson Croker, as long 
ago as 1806 or 1807, published a re- 
markable and well-known pamphlet, in 
which he remarked on the absence of 
that healthy public opinion which pre- 
vailed in England, and he re-published 
it in 1822, during Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration. He (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) could mention particular 
families in which there had teen assassi- 
nations in successive generations; and 
the fact that these outrages were mostly 
confined to certain localities was a proof 
that the social and proprietary condition 
of those localities was unsatisfactory. 
The Government should therefore insti- 
tute inquiries in those districts; for 
though these crimes cast a stigma on the 
whole country and on the Government, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that 
good relations did not subsist between 
landlordsand tenantsin Ireland generally. 
In many cases there had indisputably 
been oppression and injustice, and indeed 
this had been more than once animad- 
verted upon from the judicial bench, 
but these were no excuse for assassina- 
tion. As to legislation, were the rights 
of property to be interfered with because 
there were persons who abused those 
rights? All over the world from the 
earliest times rich men had had the 
power to oppress poor men, and had 
been bad enough to exercise it; but 
this was no reason for taking away 
rights upon which prosperity, and even 
civilization must depend. The Govern- 
ment ought to show a determination 
to uphold the law, while ready to amend 
it in every reasonable way. He was sorry, 
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however, to say that language had of| hand, but that, having heard there was 
late been used respecting the land, not| to be a division of the land, they were 
only in the “ heedless rhetoric’ of elec-| making themselves rulers of the land 
tion speeches, but in pamphlets seriously | in those localities where discontent ex- 
and deliberately written, and which smelt | isted. There could be no palliation for 
a good deal of the midnight oil, which | murder ; but the cases in which tyranny 
language had tended to give the Irish | and oppression had been exercised should 
asantry a notion that the land was to| be brought to light, in order that the 
Be divided among them. This absurd my might know that they were iso- 
notion was seriously entertained, and | lated cases, and that the relations of 
transactions had actually been entered | landlord and tenant were not unsatis- 
into upon it as the credible intention | factory throughout the island, although 
of Parliament. At the time of the Fe-|the statute law required amendment. 
nian disturbance it was well known that| He hoped the Government— although 
ple in America were actually advanc-| they might not now be able to give 
ing money on estates in Ireland, which | any positive assurance or make any 
were to be divided if the Fenians suc- | explicit statement—would be able soon 
ceeded, and were likely to be confiscated | after Easter, whether they brought in a 
by Parliament, even if the Fenians did | Bill this Session or not, to state their 
not succeed. A degree of ferment had| views as to the principles on which 
been excited which was dangerous to /| legislation should be based, and that 
the Empire, and the subject ought| they would also be able to give some 
not to be allowed to rest without a de- | information to the House as to the cause 
claration on the part of the Government | of these melancholy events. He would 
that there should be no legislation ex-| now put the Question of which he had 
cept upon sound principles. Opinions | given notice. 
had been rcens ao by persons in Office,} Lorp DUFFERIN: Considering the 
and by influential men not in Office, that | numerous agrarian murders and other 
the property of non-resident or Protes- | outrages of that description which have 


tant landlords might be arbitrarily dealt | lately occurred in Ireland, I am not 

with by Parliament, and these opinions | surprised that my noble Friend (the 

had been broached by people who pro-| Marquess of Clanricarde) should have 

fessed the principles of Free Trade. Now thought it his duty to draw your Lord- 

was it likely that capitalists would es ships’ attention to the topics which 
in 


chase or advance money upon lan formed the substance of his speech. As 
Ireland when such doctrines were put | I had occasion to remark in this House 
forth? It might, indeed, be said that|only a week or so since, everybody 
the English people had too much good | connected with Ireland must feel deeply 
sense to pay any attention to such no-| humiliated by the accounts of trans- 
tions; but they produced a great effect | actions of this description which have 
on the minds of the Irish peasantry. | come before the public, and I can well 
The Government had introduced a mea- | understand that they have engaged the 
sure respecting the Church which they | anxious attention of my noble Friend. 
justly believed would be very popular in| With regard to the information for 
Ireland—but what effect had this policy which he has asked, it would be ex- 
had upon agrarian outrages? Why, not-| tremely inconvenient to supply it, and 
withstanding the large majority in the | for this simple reason—that those Papers 
House of Commons last March in favour | and Reports contain allusions to persons 
of disestablishment, and notwithstand- | who are suspected, indeed, of being im- 
ing the visit of the Prince of Wales in | plicated in those crimes, butagainst whom 
the following month, which gave great | no sufficient evidence has at present been 
joy to the whole country, in that very adduced. The publication of their names 
month a series of outrages was com-| would, therefore, be very undesirable. 
menced by the murder of Mr. Fether-| My noble Friend has displayed an anx- 
stonhaugh in Westmeath. Another soon iety—I must say a very natural anxiety 
followed, and there had since been three |—and one, no doubt, which is shared in 
in Tipperary—making five murders or| by your Lordships—to know what mea- 
attempts to murder. It was clear, then, | sures are in contemplation by the Exe- 
that the peasantry paid no attention to| cutive in Ireland for putting an end to 
the great measure which was now in! these outrages and murders, and for 
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vindicating the majesty of the law. On 
that head I trust I shall be able to make 
a most reassuring announcement. Her 
Majesty’s Government—as well in this 
country as in Ireland—are deeply sen- 
sible that they are bound by every con- 
sideration to do all that in them lies to 
bring these offenders to justice, and to 
make everybody understand who is in 
any way engaged in conspiracies of this 
description, whether as principals or as 
associates, whether by abetting or con- 
cealing the delinquents, that no pains 
or expense will be spared in bringing to 
justice the wretched and cowardly ruf- 
fians who are the authors of these atro- 
cities. With that view the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has made an arrangement that 
whenever any outrage of this kind is re- 
ported—whether it be a murder or an 
attempt to murder, whether an ordi- 
nary agrarian outrage, or whether the 
lives of peaceable citizens are threatened 
by letters or in any other way—a con- 
siderable police force shall immediately 
be sent down to the district to be quar- 
tered upon the locality and to be sup- 
ported out of the rates contributed by 
the inhabitants under the Peace Preser- 
vation Act of Ireland. Experience has 
proved that this is a very effective re- 
medy for the prevention and discourage- 
ment of such offences, and I can assure 
your Lordships that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in Ireland will not hesitate to 
put it in force whenever the circum- 
stances seem to justify the application of 
so severe aremedy. As, however, I re- 
marked on a former occasion, and as has 
been fully acknowledged by the noble 
Marquess, it must always be remem- 
bered that these horrible crimes have 
been almost entirely confined to parti- 
cular counties. They -have been local- 
ized there; ‘and the county where the 
greater number of them have occurred 
has been long known as the very centre 
and hotbed of Ribbandism, having for 
years past been noted for offences of 
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lax manner in which the law was ap- 
plied to the punishment of an individual 
who placed himself within its clutches in 
that particular district. It is to that cir- 
cumstance, as much as to any other that 
these crimes have been perpetrated in so 
fearless a manner. Be that, however, as 
it may I am happy to be able to assure 
your Lordships—if, indeed, any such as- 
surance is necessary—that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is fully sensible of the responsi- 
bility imposed upon him, and is per- 
fectly determined to do everything in 
his power to bring these offenders to 
justice, and to make everybody under- 
stand that, however anxious the Go- 
vernment may be to inaugurate a policy 
of justice and conciliation towards Ire- 
land—however anxious they may be to 
redress grievances, and, as far as cir- 
cumstances may admit, to improve the 
laws which regulate the relation between 
landlord and tenant, they are, never- 
theless, firmly determined to punish 
crime, to protect life and to make the 
legitimate rights of property respected. 
The most admirable administration of 
justice and the greatest energy on the 
part of the Executive must, however, 
prove ineffectual, unless a healthy pub- 
lie opinion seconds their endeavours. 
When we find that in the popular senti- 
ment murderers are elevated into poli- 
tical martyrs, and that the butchery of 
a landlord, under the most atrocious 
and cowardly circumstances, is very often 
referred to by the Press in terms little 
short of complacent palliation ; when the 
conscience of an uninstructed populace 
is blunted and their moral sense de- 
praved, as is too often the case in Ire- 
land by those to whom they look for 
guidance—that respect for human life 
which is the very foundation of human 
society becomes enfeebled, and the expe- 
dient of murder and assassination, which 
has been resorted to under the plea of 
patriotism or in the supposed defence of 
a tenant’s natural rights, quickly be- 





this description, while in the rest of|comes adopted, as seems to have been 
Ireland crimes of such a nature are | the case with respect to the unfortunate 
almost as unknown as in any part| Mr. Anketell, whenever any vindictive 
of England. I have further to state— | spirit may fancy he has a grudge against 
and I must say it is with very great \2 fellow-creature. It is not only to the 
pain and regret I state it, but it is my | Executive but to public opinion in Ire- 
duty to do so—that it is the opinion of | land that we must appeal; and I must 
Her Majesty’s Irish Government that | say, as an Irishman, that if the edu- 
this sudden development of crime in that | cated classes of every party and of 
particular county is in a great measure, | every religion, considering that the in- 
if not entirely, to be attributed to the | terests of all are engaged in producing 
Lord Dufferin 
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such a result, will follow the admirable 
example set by his Eminence Cardinal 
Cullen, and the wise and patriotic coun- 
sels which he has lately promulgated, 
then, indeed, there will be a prospect 
of Ireland being at last free from that 

articular description of crime for which 
Ton sorry to say she is the only country 
noted in Europe. 

Eart GREY: The House is deeply 
indebted to my noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) for having brought 
under our consideration a subject than 
which there is none more deserving 
of serious attention. The increase of 
crime in Ireland is indeed most alarm- 
ing. The want of security for life and 
property seems to be extending, and it is 
fatal to all hopes of improvement in that 
country. How can we expect a system 
of agriculture which is confessedly very 
backward to give place to a better, when 
neither tenants nor landlords are free to 
improve their property as it requires 
without bringing upon themselves a 
fearful death? How can we expect to 
find any enterprizes or manufactures to 
take root in a country—which, after all, 
has great natural advantages for such 
undertakings—when we find a great 
railway company, because it dismisses a 
servant for misconduct, liable to have 
one of its trusty and faithful servants 
barbarously murdered; and when, as I 
am told, that company had much diffi- 
culty in replacing some of those who 
have given up their situations in conse- 
quence of the alarm? How is it possi- 
ble under such circumstances that im- 
provements can be carried on? I heard 
with great satisfaction from my noble 
Friend (Lord Dufferin) that it is the de- 
termination of the Government, by a firm 
and vigorous administration of the law, 
to endeavour to check these offences and 
to grapple with that spirit of lawlessness 
which seems to prevail. I feel it my 
duty, however, to observe that I can- 
not but think it difficult to avoid con- 
necting the present increase of crime in 
Ireland with imprudence both in lan- 
grage and in conduct on the part of 

er Majesty’s Government. We all 


know that persons holding very high 
situations have used strong language 
with reference to the oppression endured 
by the tenants in Ireland. They have 
declared the wrongs of the tenants to be 
so great as to require immediate and 
complete redress, and have encouraged 
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the expectation that some great chan 
in the law for their advantage would 
be proposed. I believe the Attorney 
General for Ireland went so far as to 
assure his constituents that this sub- 
ject would be immediately and satisfac- 
torily dealt with. And, unfortunately, . 
the language that has been used has not 
only been very strong, but very vague. 
In all that has been said as to the op- 
pression suffered by the tenants, very 
little reference, as far as I know, has 
been made to the great practical diffi- 
culties of this question—to the danger of 
rash and unwise legislation upon it—to 
the probability that by adopting some 
of the measures which have been recom- 
mended you would do infinitely more 
harm than good even to that class which 
desires such changes. I observe no re- 
ference to these things; but what I find 
is, that while, in vague and indefinite 
language, wrongs are dwelt upon and 
the redress of those wrongs promised, 
both the nature of that redress and the 
time at which it is to be expected have 
been left altogether in obscurity. All 
we know is that the land laws of Ire- 
land are not to be dealt with in the pre- 
sent Session. Now, what was likely to 
be the consequence of such a mode of 
dealing with an excitable people such as 
the Irish, and in a very excited state of 
mind on this subject. We know for how 
many years disputes with regard to the 
land have prevailed in Ireland, what fierce 
passions have been aroused, and what de- 
plorable results have followed. In this 
state of things what could be expected 
from the holding of such language bymen 
whom they naturally respect and look up 
to? What could be the effect on the minds 
of the Irish peasantry when that lan- 
guage was coupled with the absence of 
any attempt whatever for the present to 
grapple with the question? Surely just 
what has happened—that the Irish peo- 
ple would be thrown back on their old 
plan of taking the matter into their own 
hands and enforcing their own code on 
landlords by the barbarous means they 
had formerly employed. These agrarian 
outrages, which we fondly hoped, a year 
or two ago, were gradually dying out and 
would soon cease, have, as is admitted, 
within a very short time become much 
more common. It appears to me that 
this is the natural consequence which 
might have been expected to follow from 
the conduct of the Government in at 


in Ireland. 
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once stimulating by their language the 
eager desire of the Irish peasantry for 
some change in the law relating to the 
occupation of land, and refusing to ex- 
age what changes they contemplated. 
my — this question of the 
-tenure of land is of such pressing and 
urgent importance that it was the 
duty of the Government on _ acced- 
ing to Office to take the very earliest 
steps they could to endeavour to effect 
some settlement of the question. And 
they had every facility for doing so. 
This subject has been repeatedly dis- 
cussed of late years. Bill after Bill has 
been brought before Parliament, there 
have been Committees of Inquiry in 
both Houses, and rvery information 
that can be wanted on the subject was 
in the possession of the Government. 
Why, then, did they not introduce a 
Bill at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion? If it be said that the attention 
of the other House was fully occupied, 
it might have been introduced in this 
House. What was absolutely necessary 
for the peace of Ireland was, that, with- 
out a moment’s unnecessary delay, the 
people of Ireland should be made clearly 
to understand the views of the Govern- 
ment on the question, the nature of the 
redress they were to expect, and how 
soon they might hope to obtain it. If 
the Government had determined that a 
Bill upon the principle of what was 
called compulsory compensation to te- 
nants should be introduced, they might 
have brought it in. I believe it to be 
impossible to pass such a Bill without 
creating more injustice than we can re- 
dress; but, at all events, let us know 
the extent of it, for at this moment the 
wildest notions are entertained on the 
subject. People talk of fixity of tenure 
and compulsory compensation for im- 
provements. Now, fixity of tenure is 
only another name for confiscation ; and 
I do not think there are many persons 
either in or out of this House, who be- 
lieve that a system of confiscation would 
be for the ultimate benefit of any class 
in Ireland. With regard to compensa- 
tion for improvements, we are inclined 
at first sight to admit the justice of com- 
—— the tenant for improvements 
e has effected; but when we come to 
look into the question we see that ve 
great difficulties have to be encountered. 
The problem may, indeed, be solved, 
but I venture to say that hitherto no 
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changes in the law have been suggested 
which would not aggravate rather than 
diminish the evil. The advocates of 
tenant-right have been heard by Select 
Committees, and some of them have 
enunciated views so wild that few would 
support them; while even those who 
have been the most moderate in the 
changes they recommended have, hither- 
to at least, been unable to point out a 
practical mode of getting rid of the ob- 
jections to which those changes are 
open. There are, I know, many persons 
who still believe the principle to be a 
sound one. For myself, I can only say 
I should be glad to see it worked out; 
but hitherto no practical means of doing 
it have been fee ee Now, with 
the expectations of the people so vague 
and undefined, while they are looking 
for so much more than can possibly be 
granted, is it wise to excite them by de- 
nunciations of the wrongs they suffer, 
and at the same time to abstain from 
tranquillizing their minds by pointing out 
the nature of the redress they are to ob- 
tain ? Every year a settlement is delayed 
the more difficult that settlement will be- 
come, for the population will become more 
and more wedded to the extrerse notions 
which many of them have adopted. 
I deeply regret, therefore, that the Go- 
vernment have not endeavoured to grap- 
ple with the subject. After the long 
consideration it has undergone, and all 
the materials being before them, it 
would not have required a great deal of 
time to determine whether or not they 
could adopt this principle of compulsory 
compensation. If they could not—if 
they had been inclined to proceed on 
the simple principle of correcting the 
faults of the existing law, and—while 
introducing no new principles of legisla- 
tion, to remove the obstacles which now 
stand in the way of voluntary agree- 
ments between landlords and tenants— 
to provide means by which those agree- 
ments could be cheaply made and their 
performance promptly and cheaply en- 
foreed—if this principle had been 
adopted, the work was almost done to 
their hands; because during the last two 
Sessions, a Select Committee of this 
House devoted very great labour, pa- 
tience, and assiduity to the consideration 
of a Bill that was introduced by my 
noble Friend the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde). That Bill 
was drawn with great ability by Mr. 
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Tighe Hamilton ; it was most carefully 
considered by the Committee, with Mr. 
Hamilton’s assistance; many Amend- 
ments were made in its provisions, and 
though in some points of detail I did 
not concur with the majority of the Com- 
mittee, I heartily agreed in what I be- 
lieve was the opinion of every Member 
of it—that the Bill as amended would 
have effected a great improvement in the 
existing law of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. On this ground it was unani- 
mously recommended by the Committee, 
of which three persons now holding 
seats in the Cabinet were members, as a 
measure which was fit to pass; and 
while we differed upon various matters, 
there were two points on which the 
Committee, as also the witnesses we 
examined, were unanimous. The first 
was, that the present law is calculated 
to produce misunderstandings between 
landlords and tenants, and to discourage 
the granting of leases, and is alto- 
gether nearly as bad as possible. We 


have heard it said, indeed, that the law 
of landlord and tenant is the same in 
Treland as in England, and it is asked, 
“ Why should it not work well in Ire- 


land?” Now, there can be no greater 
mistake. The law in Ireland is prac- 
tically not the same as in England, 
nor anything like it. By decisions of 
courts of law, and by various changes 
which have been made from time to 
time, the law, as regards small tenements 
in Ireland, has become so confused and 
so difficult to enforce that it is a dis- 
grace to a civilized nation. As long ago 
as the time of Lord Devon’s Commis- 
sion, Mr. O’Connell—no mean authority 
upon the subject—condemned almost as 
strongly as I have now done the state of 
the law, and it has since undergone no 
material improvement. The other point 
on which the Committee and the wit- 
nesses agreed was that, even though it 
might be expedient hereafter to go fur- 
ther, the Bill, as amended by us, would 
effect an enormous improvement in the 
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existing law—would do much to correct | 
penal servitude for life implies guilt of 


the evils now most complained of—would 
encourage the granting of leases, and 
would take away the most fruitful source 
of those misunderstandings which are 
the great cause of outrage and murder 
in Ireland. This was the opinion of 
every person whose opinion was given; 
and one gentleman, I remember, whom 
we examined, as one of the ablest ex- 
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ponents of the doctrine of tenant-right— 
while he would not admit that the Bill 
went far enough—stated distinctly that it 
was a step in the right direction. I 
wish Her Majesty’s Government had de- 
cided to bring this Bill before the House ; 
but, as they have not done so, I still hope 
the noble Marquess will again submit it 
to your Lordships, and will throw the 
responsibility of rejecting it, if it is to 
be rejected, on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But my Lords, I have already 
observed it is not merely the increase of 
agrarian outrages which causes anxiety 
as to the present state of Ireland. It 
was not an agrarian outrage we have 
been startled with at Mullingar ; it was a 
crime of a new and more formidable cha- 
racter—not altogether new, perhaps, but 
I do not remember an instance of so 
great a crime having been perpetrated 
with a view of coercing a great company 
such as a railway company. Now with 
reference to that outrage, let me call your 
attention to a Return which has lately 
been laid upon the table of the other 
House of Parliament. It gives the names 
of forty-nine Fenian convicts, who had 
been sentenced to penal servitude—thirty- 
four of whom are in Australia, and the re- 
mainder were in convict prisons at home 
—whom Her Majesty’s Government have 
determined to release from custody. It 
also states the sentences passed upon 
them, and what portion of those sen- 
tences remain unexpired. If you ex- 
amine this Return, you will find the 
earliest of the sentences was passed in 
December, 1865, the latest in October, 
1867, and the majority in the latter 
year. You perceive, therefore that those 
prisoners who were first sentenced have 
served less than three years and a half; 
the majority have served only about 
half that time, perhaps little more than a 
year-and-a-half. And what were the sen- 
tences? Three of the men were sen- 
tenced to death, but their capital punish- 
ment was afterwards commuted to penal 
servitude for life. Now, we are all aware 
that a sentence of death commuted to 


the most aggravated kind. The other 
convicts were sentenced to various terms 
ranging from five to fifteen years. Now, 
my Lords, it is only five years ago that 
the Commissioners of Penal Servitude 
called the attention of the Government 
and of Parliament to the injurious effects 
which arise from the arbitrary exercise 
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of the prerogative of pardon. They 
pointed out that uncertainty as to whether 
a sentence passed by a criminal court 
would be fully carried out had the effect 
of diminishing the efficiency of our penal 
system and impairing the power of the 
criminal law in maintaining the peace 
of society. They therefore recommended 
that while according to certain fixed 
rules, criminals should continue to have 
the power of earning the remission of a 
comparatively small portion of the sen- 
tences passed upon them, the remainder 
should be uniformly and inexorably 
carried into effect unless where special 
circumstances called for mercy. That 
was the substance of the rule laid 
down by the Commissioners, and, if I 
am not greatly mistaken, it met with 
the full approval of both Her Majesty’s 
Government and of Parliament, for 
legislation has been founded upon the 
impression that that was to be the rule 
for the future. But, my Lords, if that 


rule was adopted in this manner, with 
the implied sanction of Parliament, I 
want to know why it has been set aside 
in this case? Or, if it has not been set 
aside, what are the special or exceptional 


circumstances which justify this indiscri- 
minate exercise ofthe prerogative of par- 
don with respect to the Fenian convicts ? 
Are these exceptional circumstances to 
be found in the character of the crimes 
committed? Do you remember what 
the Fenian conspiracy was, the alarm it 
created, the mischief it did? Do you 
remember that it was a deliberate plot 
to overturn the Government of the Queen 
in Ireland, and to establish an Irish 
Republic, and to shrink from the adop- 
tion of no means, however atrocious, 
for the purpose of accomplishing that 
end? Midnight assassination, to burn 
or blow up or otherwise procure the 
death of Her Majesty’s faithful troops 
were the means contemplated for this 
purpose; and though such wholesale 
slaughter was not accomplished, it was 
not the will but the power of the con- 
spirators which failed. Still several 
murders were committed, several persons 
were killed in the execution of their 
duty, or afterwards shot in revenge for 
having exerted themselves in maintain- 
ing the authority of the law; and the 
criminality of the conspirators culmi- 
nated in that frightful and unexampled 
outrage committed at Clerkenwell. My 
Lords, can the crime of taking an active 
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part in such a conspiracy as this be 
viewed with special indulgence? Was 
this a case in which you should delibe- 
rately set aside the rules laid down with 
the approval of Parliament for the admi- 
nistration of penal justice? I say, ex- 
actly the reverse. Clemency had already 
been carried as far as it could be, with 
due regard to the peace and safety of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, when the Go- 
vernment—very properly dealing leni- 
ently with the conspirators—prosecuted 
but a few of them on capital charges, 


in Ireland. 


‘and inflicted capital punishment on none 
|but those whose hands were actually 


imbrued with blood. I am told that 
political offences ought to be viewed 
with indulgence—that they do not imply 
moral guilt, and that they may, there- 
fore, be safely treated with more indul- 
gence than you would show to ordi 

criminals. I utterly deny the truth of 
that principle. I admit that persons 
have sacrificed their lives on the scaffold 
in fruitless attempts to upset some ex- 
tremely cruel and oppressive Government, 
who are generally and justly regarded 
as martyrs rather than as criminals; but, 
even with regard to bad Governments, 
it has been held by very high autho- 
rity to be criminal to use violence in op- 
posing them, unless there has been, not 
only extreme oppression, but unless there 
is also a reasonable prospect of success. 


|The evils of civil war are so great and 


certain that it has been argued—and as I 
think rightly—that evenagainst the worst 
Government no man is morally justified 
in using force except with a fair prospect 
of success. Be that as it may, I believe 
no man of ordinary sense denies it to be 
true that nothing but the extreme case of 
a most cruel and oppressive Government 
When you 
look at the misery which civil war entails, 
to resort to it, without extreme provoca- 
tion, is in the highest degree blameable. 
When that dire extremity is resorted to 
merely to gratify men’s excited passions, 
or to forward their own selfish objects, 
no guilt can be greater. Surely, then, 
on every point of view that Fenian con- 
spiracy was totally without justification. 
It had not the remotest chance of suc- 
cess; and I am certain there is no one 
who could for a moment say the Govern- 
ment of this country in Ireland was one 
of those cruel and oppressive Govern- 
ments which justified an attempt to over- 
turn it by foree. For the last half cen- 
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at least there has been nothing 

a in the Imperial Government of 
Treland. If bad laws still remain there, 
constitutional means are at the command 
of the people to procure redress. I say, 
therefore, that in every point of view 
this Fenian rebellion was one of the 
most wanton and most wicked that could 
possibly be conceived, and that those 
who took part in it are more morally 
guilty, as they are certainly more dan- 
erous to society, than the thief or the 
Caatee. If there was, as I think, no- 
thing in the offence to justify the excep- 
tional exercise of the power of pardon on 
the part of the Crown, it appears to me 
there was everything in the state of Ire- 
land to determine the Government against 
it. Disregard of law is the great curse of 
that country; to establish the authority 
of the law and to show the peaceful sub- 
jects of the Queen that they have nothing 
to fear ought to be the paramount ob- 
ject of every man who aspires to the 
name of a Statesman. But, observe, this 
offence of Fenianism is closely allied to 
that other offence I have just described, 
and the Fenian brotherhood is first 
cousin to the Ribband brotherhood. Rib- 
bandism and Fenianism are the same in 


principle; they are secret societies in 
opposition to the laws and the consti- 


tuted authorities. I ask you, at a time 
when Ribbandism is rife, is it wise, is it 
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suppose that resort to violence is the 
best mode of obtaining changes of the 
law. Already a good deal of effect of 
this kind has been produced. I have 
heard it said, on good authority, that a 
belief is generally held that it is owing 
to Fenianism that the question of the 
Irish Church has been brought forward 
by those who, as members of a former 
Government, only two years before 
— the making of even a small 
change, as calculated to inflame exist- 
ing differences in Ireland. I cannot 
be surprised that such should be the 
impression produced by the mode of 
dealing with the Church question ; and 
I think it is very dangerous in the 
present state of the land question to 
encourage a similar belief with regard 
to that. It is equally dangerous to lead 
men to suppose that engaging in con- 
spiracies against the Government is a 
venial offence. I say that nothing is 
more calculated to sap the foundations of 

vernment. My noble Friend who ad- 

essed the House immediately before 
me, in his reply to the noble Marquess, 
said he attributed a great part of the in- 
creased crime in the South of Ireland to 
the injudicious lenity which had been 
shown by those who had been entrusted 
with the administration of the law. In 
that I agree with my noble Friend. I 
say in that sentence he has pronounced 





prudent, to show lenity towards a still | the severest condemnation upon the re- 
more wicked secret society? More than | lease of these Fenian prisoners which it 
this, the spirit of Fenianism is not ex- | was possible to utter. 

tinct in Ireland. You know that by the; Lorp DUFFERIN: I beg to explain. 
manner in which the discharged convicts | I did not use the word “lenity’”’ as ap- 
have just been received ; you know it by | plied to a criminal, but spoke of “laxity” 


the speeches and declarations made in 
we by the chief officers of two of the 
argest and most wealthy cities in Ire- 
land. Why those speeches were not 
made grounds of criminal indictment— 
why the speakers were not called upon 
to answer for their seditious language— 
I am totally at a loss to comprehend. 
And when this impunity given to those 
who had used such language was fol- 
lowed by the release of the Fenian con- 
victs, what other interpretation could be 
put by the people of Ireland on the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government ex- 
cept that it must have been caused by 
fear, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider engaging in conspiracies 
of this sort a venial offence? This ill- 
judged clemency seems to me to be very 
dangerous, because it leads people to 


VOL. OXCIY. [rump sens. ] 


/in the prosecution of an offence. 
| EartGREY: I thank my noble Friend 
|for the correction. ‘‘ Laxity’’ describes 
|the conduct of the Government much 
| better than “‘lenity,” so I will call it 
| laxity ; but I think the laxity condemned 
_in the South of Ireland was more strongly 
displayed by the release of these Fenian 
prisoners. I have thought it right to 
express my opinion upon these points, 
, because the policy of the Government in 
| the administration of Ireland seems to me 
to be gradually drifting more and more 
in a direction which is fatal to all just 
| authority and good government. It is not 
| without great reluctance I have expressed 
Opinions so unfavourable to the course 
taken by Her Majesty’sGovernment; but 
I should have been ashamed of myself if 
I had allowed any personal feeling to 
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interfere with me in performing what I 
believed to be my duty when I perceived 
a policy was being pursued which was 
calculated to endanger the safety of this 
great Empire. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have to ask 
your Lordships’ permission to be some- 
what irregular in continuing a debate 
when there is absolutely no question 
before the House. I have no personal 
complaint to make of my noble Friend 
(Earl Grey), because three days he 
told me that this evening he should 
speak on the subject of the release of 

e Fenians, and yesterday afternoon I 
got an additional message from him 
stating that he should allude to the 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
and the Attorney General. That was 
rather a vague notice, because the noble 
Earl did not couple it with the slightest 
indication of what speeches or passages 
he meant to allude to; and, considering 
the part the noble Earl has taken in re- 
commending that public notice should 
be given of all matters to be brought 
before your Lordships’ House, if he in- 
tended to make a speech on the two 
subjects he has discussed, it would have 
been more fair to independent Peers if 
he had put a definite Notice on the 
Paper, instead of basing his speech on 
the Question put by the noble Marquess. 
I concur with every word that fell from 
the noble Earl respecting the late out- 
rages in Ireland, and more especially 
with what he said on the very bad 
feature, that whereas they have hitherto 
been confined to landlords, in a recent 
instance an outrage has been committed 
against a person belonging to a different 
class and interest. I ventured to say 
the other day that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding their wish to 
behave with the utmost conciliation to- 
wards the people of Ireland, are equally 
determined to show firmness in dealing 
with these outrages; and so impressed 
was the Lord Lieutenant with the sound- 
ness of the policy of the Government in 
that respect, and with the necessity of 
acting promptly in the matter, that, to 
my very great satisfaction, without even 
communicating with the Home Govern- 
ment, he took upon himself to adopt 
those measures which the noble Lord 
by my side (Lord Dufferin) has described, 
and which received the praise of the 
noble Earl. Going into some detail 
with regard to the tenure of land, the 
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noble Earl complains that the Govern- 
ment have abstained from bringing in a 
measure on that subject, and he coupled 
the complaint with a remark which was 
rather singular; for, speaking of the dif- 
ficulties of the question, he said nothing 
had ever yet been pro , or could be 
proposed, which would not aggravate 
instead of diminishing them. I believe, 
however, that the noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Cairns), when, on 
the first day of the Session he reviewed 
the measures recommended to the Legis- 
lature by the Government, did not com- 
plain that a Land Tenure Bill was not 
among them, but only reproached us 
with not dealing with the important 
question of education in that country. 
Perhaps the noble and !earned Lord ab- 
stained from referring to the matter 
from the recollection that last year the 
Government to which he belonged an- 
nounced that they had a measure ready, 
and even named an early day on which 
they would introduce it; but whether 
it arose from the fact that they had 
another great measure on the stocks 
or not I do not know, but certainly 
nothing was done. I think it is perfectly 
obvious—indeed itis an historical fact that 
whether rightly or wrongly, by the force 
of circumstances, or in consequence of 
anything left undone by Her Majesty’s 
late Government I do not pretend to de- 
cide, the one great question submitted 
to all the constituencies throughout Ivre- 
land, as well as throughout Scotland 
and England, was the question of the 
Irish Church, and any one with the le- 
gislative and Parliamentary experience 
of the noble Earl must surely feel 
that, with a question of so much im- 
portance awaiting decision, it would be 
unfair to encumber it with a great num- 
ber of other questions—questions, too, 
of a nature certain to excite consider- 
able conflict of opinion, not only in the 
House of Commons, but throughout the 
country. I do not think that I need say 
any more to defend ourselves against 
that charge. My noble Friend, in the 
course of his speech, professed to quote 
certain words from a speech of the At- 
torney General for Ireland ; but, unless 
the noble Earl possesses some special 
information on the subject, I should 
very much doubt whether the Attorney 
General ever promised that Mr. Gladstone 
would immediately introduce a measure 
which should give satisfaction to Ire- 
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land. I have also very carefully attended 
to the statements of my Colleagues with 
to the land question. One of 
my Colleagues, it is true, has propounded 
a voluntary plan on this subject; but 
both he = Mr. Gladstone have care- 
fully guarded themselves against an 
pent which is inconsistent wit 
the sanctity of property and the prin- 
ciples by which its possession is pro- 
tected. But my noble Friend (Earl 
Grey) has gone much further. He has 
attributed those outrages to the lenien 
lately shown by the Government wi 
regard to the Fenians. Now, the infor- 
mation I have received goes to show that 
hitherto no connection has been traced 
between Ribbandism and Fenianism. No 
trace of it has been found in the nume- 
rous threatening letters forwarded for 
information to the Castle, not one of 
which has contained the slightest allu- 
sion to Fenianism. But my noble Friend 
objects to the release of certain prisoners 
connected with the Fenian conspiracy. 
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was the graceful accompaniment of a 
mow marriage, and in 1848, Mr. Smith 
O’Brien and his confederates were all 
released before the expiration of their 
sentences. I was surprised to hear the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Cairns) loudly cheer the statement of the 
noble Earl that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had released one who had been 
sentenced to death, but whose sentence 
had been commuted to penal servitude 
for life ; for I find among those released 
a the late Government the name of 

ichael Hanley, sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude for life; and, among others also 
released occurs the name of Patrick 
Doran, convicted of high treason, sen- 
tenced to death, but whose sentence was 
commuted to penal servitude for life, and 
who, I presume, was not released with- 
out previous consultation on the subject 
with the noble and learned Lord himself. 
Now, I will not challenge my noble 
Friend on the cross-Benches (Earl Grey) 
to contradict me, because I know no limit 
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My noble Friend stated very particularly | to his powers in that respect, but I would 
that so far from there being no difference | ask if it is possible to take a rebellion on a 
between the ordinary criminal offences } larger scale, more fatal to life, and more 
and political offences, the latter offences ; destructive to property, creating a more 
were the more dangerous, and ought, | enormous amount of misery, than the 
therefore, to be attended with severer| great rebellion in the United States, 
punishment. On that point, I am not which only closed the other day? And 
prepared to say that he is not perfectly | yet does anyone think that it is unprin- 
right. But, I believe that Her Majesty's | cipled, inexpedient, or unwise that the 
Government must deal with these mat- 
ters not purely in accordance with ab- 


[mgr who was principally responsi- 
| ble for that rebellion, Mr. Jefferson 
stract — but that they must pay | Davis, should be permitted to reside at 


some consideration to the usages and | London or Paris? I believe Shakespeare 


preconceived opinions and feeli of 
the whole of the community. I will not 
refer to the opinions held in foreign 
countries; but what have been the opi- 
nions expressed by Statesmen in this 
country, during the last fifty years, with 
regard to transactions which have oc- 
curred in Rome, Naples, Poland, and 
formerly in Austria? The opinion is 
one that has been shared in by the whole 
community of this country. And what 
has been the legislative action in this 
matter? With regard to our extradi- 
tion treaties it has always been the com- 
plaint made by Foreign Governments that 
the worst murderer, or the assassin of the 
deepest dye, could always remain in this 
country without danger if he could, by 
any means, show a connection between 
his crime and political feeling. And 
what has been done in this country? 
The liberation of convicted Chartists 





understood the feeling of the people of 
this country better than the noble Earl 
does, when he wrote— 
” ~~ wey power doth then show likest 
"8 


When mercy seasons justice.” 


The late Government refused even to 
receive addresses on the subject. But Her 
Majesty’s present Government thought 
that it would be better to act upon a 
principle which I trust they may be able 
to carry out—to unite conciliation with 
real firmness. The Irish Government 
made repeated scrutinies into every single 
case, and there were three classes of of- 
fenders whom from the first they deter- 
mined not to release—the criminal, if I 
may so distinguish them, as against the 
purely political offenders—the class which 
comprised those who were known to be 
habitual conspirators, and those who, 
from their energy or talents as soldiers 
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or men of letters might, if released, 
rove a source of danger in the present 
amen state of Fenianism. Those who 
have been released are chiefly those 
whose health has suffered from confine- 
ment and bodily weakness—young men 
who may be characterized as enthusiasts 
and dupes—men with no moral or intel- 
lectual power, and whose release will 
not only be attended with perfect safety, 
but, so far from affording encouragement 
to Fenianism, will tend to prevent that 
growing sympathy for captives immured 
in this manner, the existence of which 
in Ireland cannot be a matter of doubt. 
I believe that the course we have adopted 
is one combining security and mercy; 
and I believe, moreover, that the results 
even at present have not been unsatis- 
factory. It is quite true that it may 
have given rise to some foolish speeches 
—to some absurd remarks. Something 
of this nature may reasonably be antici- 
ap from a people naturally so excita- 
le and impulsive as the Irish; but all 
these demonstrations, with, I believe, 
but one exception, have been purely in 
the nature of a hearty welcome given 
by his neighbours to the prisoner who 
has been restored to liberty. My noble 
Friend was justified in referring to the 
letter from the head of the religion 
of the great majority of the people of 
Ireland, not only emphatically con- 
demning Fenianism and Ribbandism, but 
obviously going against some of the 
first feelings of the people to whom it 
was addressed by deprecating actions 
which, though committed with a chari- 
table object, might be construed into 
showing favour and encouragement to 
Fenianism. The fact is the subscription 
has been successful only in Cork. At 
Belfast, there has been no collection ; 
and the telegram states that the general 
failure of the subscription movement has 
been entirely owing to the action of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. I believe that 
the policy of punishing the leaders, but 
at the same time not showing vindictive- 
ness against mere dupes and enthusiasts, 
is the only one by which we can put 
ourselves in a position to deal effectively 
with Fenianism, because I believe that 
by this policy we shall have the people 
of Ireland on our side of the contest. 
Lorp CAIRNS: My Lords, I cannot 
think that after the narratives which 
have appeared in the papers during the 
last week or two anyone can be sur- 
Eal Granville, 
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rised that the noble Marquess (the 
Mt uess of Clanricarde) should have 
called your Lordships’ attention to occur- 
rences which we should all unite in 
deploring. I believe, however, that 
many Members of your Lordships’ 
House—and myself = the number 
—supposed that a more fitting oppor- 
tunity would have presented itself for a 
discussion such as that which has arisen 
this evening. At the beginning of the 
Session we were informed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that it would not be 
necessary for them to come forward and 
ask for a renewal of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. 
That announcement was most gratify- 
ing to us all; but I thought an op- 
portunity would be taken by the Go- 
vernment, either here or ‘‘ elsewhere,” to 
lay before Parliament the information 
of which they were in possession, and 
which would explain to Parliament 
the altered circumstances of the coun- 
try, which caused Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to think exceptional legisla- 
tion of that kind no longer necessary. 
I suppose the Government have not 
taken that course because the Act for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus was 
an expiring one ; but, as no information 
of that kind has been laid before Par- 
liament, I think it necessary that I 
should say a few words in reference to 
the state of Ireland, as well as we are 
able to judge of it from the informa- 
tion before the House. My Lords, I 
myself, among the narratives of crime 
one has read within the last ten 
days, can recollect four instances of 
different kinds of crime, showing how 
widely spread must be the lawlessness 
which pervades that part of the country 
in which these crimes have been com- 
mitted. The first of these cases was the 
murder of Mr. Anketell. This was a 
case in which an employer of labour felt 
it his interest to employ one man rather 
than another, and ill-will engendered by 
that proceeding was the cause of the 
assassination. To that I will add thatif 
it be true—and I sincerely hope it is 
not true, though it is stated to be so not 
anonymously, but on highly respectable 
authority—that on the Sunday before 
the commission of the murder the victim 
was denounced from the altar of a Ro- 
man Catholic chapel, that circumstance 
must increase the horror of the crime 
and our regret at the state of feeling 
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separa in that of the country. 
e second case is that of a bailiff of a 
Member of your Lordships’ House who 
was fired at. One account states that 
he was fired at not for an offence given 
to some persons not in the part of the 
country where an attempt was made on 
his life, but in another place. In another 
account we are told that he was fired at 
in mistake for somebody else whom those 
who fired at him had intended to shoot. 
If this latter report be true, it must add 
to one’s horror of the recklessness of 
criminals who do not even take the 
trouble of making sure of the identity of 
the person against whom they would 
discharge theirdeadly malice. The next 
case that occurs to me is that of a man 
who sent his children to a school where 
they were under the instruction of a 
denomination to which he himself did 
not belong. That man died and was 
buried ; but his coffin was taken out of 
the grave, stones were placed in it, and 
it was sunk in a lake, where the remains 
of the deceased man were exposed. 
This gives us a deplorable idea of the 
ruthlessness of the feelings of those who 
could perpetrate such an outrage. Then 
there was the case of an occupier of land 
whose dwelling-house was into. 
The inmates esca only because they 
happened to be in bed. And yetit is under 
such circumstances as these that a whole- 
sale pardon of prisoners has taken place. 
In such a deplorable state of things, the 
only consolation we receive from my noble 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Lord Dufferin), as far as I 
can see, is that, in the first place, Her 
Majesty’s Government must oy on pub- 
lic opinion in Ireland; that, in the next 
place, the Lord Lieutenant will send to 
any district in which such offences are 
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committed additional police, and order | 


the expenses of this additional force to 
be paid by that district ; and that, in the 
third place, the law will be administered 
with firmness by the Government. Now, 


as to public opinion in Ireland, it is | 


divided into two classes. There is the 
opinion of, I hope, a small minority of 

e people, but still of a section whom 
we cannot disregard. By these persons 
not only are the offences to which I am 
referring winked at, but the perpetrators 
are shielded. I think, therefore, we can- 
not rely on that phase of public opinion. 
The other public opinion in Ireland is 
that of the majority, who regard those 
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offences with horror: but I want to know 
what assistance they can give to the Go- 
vernment in preventing offences which 
are winked at, and the perpetrators of 
which are shielded by the minority of 
whom I have just spoken ? The Govern- 
ment of this country has always had toa 
large extent opinion in Ireland on its 
side. If, therefore, public opinion in 
Ireland has any power in the matter, 
it ought long ago to have prevented 
such outrages. As to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant sending police and having them 
charged on the district, I want to know 
what satisfaction it can be to the man 
who has been murdered, or to the wife 
and children whom he has left behind 
him, or to those who are suffering from 
the crime to have an army of police 
sent down from Dublin to be paid for 
by increased local taxation falling on 
the innocent and peaceful portion of 
the community ? Keain, we are told 
that the law will be applied by Her 
Majesty’s Government with the utmost 
firmness — and as this is a very im- 
portant point I will refer to it at greater 
length. I think it is most important to 
see what are the principles which Her 
Majesty’s Government have pursued with 
reference to those who had been reached 
by the law, who after a great deal of 
trouble had been convicted and were 
undergoing the sentence of the law. 
The noble Earl the Secretary for the 
Colonies says that the late Government 
discharged three criminals. [Earl Gray- 
vitLE: Four, I think.] Well, say four. 
I have no personal knowledge of these 
cases; but I have no doubt that the late 
Government exercised a wise discretion 
in those instances. Indeed, I think if 
any one looks at the number of convicted 
persons then undergoing sentence—some 
eighty or ninety—and finds that only 
four were discharged, he will come to 
the conclusion that there must have been 
something peculiar and exceptional in 
those four cases which made the Govern- 
ment arrive at the conclusion that the 
clemency of the Crown should be exer- 
cised in their behalf. Do not let me be 
misunderstood. If the present Govern- 
ment were able to point to circumstances 
which showed a less degree of guilt on the 
part of certain individuals, so as to distin- 
guish them from the bulk of the offenders, 
and which showed that they were either 
dupes or that they had been misled, that 
they were repentant for the offences they 
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had committed, and that they had given 
promises of amendment and of future 
good behaviour, I should be the last man 
to desire to restrict the exercise of cle- 
mency on the part of the Goverment. 
But let us apply these principles to the 
action of the Government in this matter. 
In the first place we are told that the 
convicts have been released in conse- 
quence of the failure of their health. 
But it is impossible that the Government, 
since their accession to Office, can have 
heard from Australia that it is absolutely 
necessary that the convicts in that country 
must be immediately released on account 
of their health having given way. Then, 
can the Government say with regard to 
the forty-nine convicts who were released 
in Ireland that they were dupes, persons 
misled, and showing a disposition to 
abjure their offences? Can they say 
that the learned Judges who sentenced 
these persons were consulted and had 
advised the Government to release them, 
or that the convicts had given promises 
of amendment ? I will tell your Lord- 
ships what I have read upon the subject 
in a newspaper which was put into my 
hands to-day. A person named Costello, 
who was No. 5 on the list of convicts, 
was sentenced to penal servitude for 
twelve years, having been, I believe, 
one of those who were engaged in the 
Jackmel affair ; and no sooner is he re- 
leased from prison than that person pub- 
lishes in the newspaper to which I have 
referred a poetical composition of con- 
siderable literary merit—indeed, the pro- 
duction is so well-written that I should 
have thought he would have come under 
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the literary class who were not to be re- | 
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be our political differences in this country, 
mning the Fenian 


in Ireland. 


we are united in conde: 
conspiracy. I give the noble Lords 
opposite credit for being as sincere in 
their abhorrence of the conspiracy as 
any on this side of the House. But, my 
Lords, we must not be content with 
merely holding opinions of our own; we 
must be careful that our opinions are not 
misunderstood by those in Ireland—we 
must be careful to ascertain what is 
likely to be the effect of these liberations 
on the minds of an ignorant and impul- 
sive people. Now, forty-nine of these 
convicts have been discharged, and upon 
what occasion? The noble Earl (Karl 
Granville) alluded to the case of the 
Chartists, whom he said had been dis- 
charged after they had undergone a cer- 
tain number of years’ imprisonment. But 
upon what occasion were those prisoners 
discharged ? The noble Earl says upon 
the occasion of a Royal marriage. But 
the discharge of the Fenian convicts has 
been upon the occasion of a change of 
Government. Now, my Lords, I cannot 
help recollecting what occurred in 1859. 
At that time there was a conspiracy in 
Ireland, which to all intents and pur- 
poses was the germ and shadow of the 
Fenian conspiracy—I mean the Pheenix 
conspiracy. The Government of the 
day prosecuted certain persons against 
whom they believed they had good evi- 
dence of their complicity in that con- 
spiracy. In a great many instances the 
juries differed and the prisoners were 
sent back to gaol to await a second trial, 
while the only person convicted was 
sentenced to penal servitude for seven 
years. But, my Lords, there was a 


leased—headed ‘ Don’t talk but fight,” | change of Government, and what was 
and uttering sentiments which I should| the consequence? Not only were the 
be sorry to read aloud in your Lordships’ | prisoners who were awaiting their trial 
House. No. 15, John Warren, was sen- | discharged, but the person convicted was 
tenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude;| pardoned. The Phoenix conspiracy to 
and from the same newspaper we learn | all + gee collapsed ; but not many 
that he was received with great triumph | months elapsed before it was revived in 
by his friends and acquaintances, and he| the form of the Fenian conspiracy, and 
also publishes a composition in which he | Stephens, the very man who played so 
inculcates upon the Irish people that the | prominent a part in the first conspiracy, 
great means of regenerating the nation | proceeded to take an equally prominent 
is the sabre. These productions are| position in the coneial. The Fenian 
specimens of the feelings of two, at all| conspiracy having come to a head, the 
events, of those who have been released | then Government succeeded, with great 
in this country. What are the feelings | difficulty and at enormous expense, in 
of those who have been released in Aus-| convicting several of those whose com- 
tralia one cannot, of course, yet know.| plicity was proved with a conspiracy 
But the matter does not rest there. I| which was endeavoured to be carried 
am happy to think that, whatever may| into effect by such means as stabbing 
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policemen in the back, blowing up 
houses and barracks, and by the Clerk- 
enwell outrage. It was very well 
for the Government to say that they had 
not pardoned those whose hands were 
actually imbued in the blood of the 
victims; but I contend that of the whole 
of those who took an active part in this 
a it might be said that their 
hands were more or less imbued in 
blood. Well, some eighty or ninety 
convictions having been obtained, certain 
exceptional cases were taken into con- 
sideration by the late Government, who 
pardoned some three or four of the con- 
victs. But a new Government comes 
into Office, they are perhaps besieged by 
applications from various municipal offi- 
cers in Ireland, and the result is that 
the prisoners are released. What must 
be the impression produced among the 
ignorant and excitable Irish population 
by this act on the part of the Govern- 
ment? Why, they must say—‘‘ We 
have now got a Government which has 
some sympathy for us; they have done 
for us that which the late Government 
would not do; they have released the 
great bulk of the Fenian conspirators ; 
and, therefore, we must suppose that 
after all they don’t think that the 
Fenian conspiracy was such a bad 
thing.” The opinion of the Irish people 
upon this matter becomes of great im- 
portance when viewed in connection with 
another subject to which attention has 
been drawn—namely, the land question. 
I have found no fault with the Govern- 
ment for not proceeding with an Irish 
Land Bill during the present Session ; 
but I do find fault with the Attorney 
General, and particularly with the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the pre- 
sent Government, telling the Irish people 
that the land question is one which they 
may expect to be taken up next to that 
which is occupying the attention of 
Parliament at the present moment. | 
These two Members of Her Majesty’s | 
Government have told the Irish people 
that the land question in Ireland is in | 
an unsatisfactory condition; but they 
have told them nothing more. But that | 
is exactly the opinion of those who are | 
agitating in Ireland; they also believe | 
that the present condition of the land 
question is unsatisfactory, and therefore | 
they agree with the Prime Minister in 
that respect. The Fenian conspirators | 
will naturally say—‘“ The Government | 


| 
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are @ at the present in a crusade 
to strip the Church of its property ”’—as 
to the policy of such a course I express 
no opinion at this moment—‘ we are 
told to wait until that is over, and then 
the land question will be taken up, and 
just as it fares with the Church this 
year so will it fare with the land next 
year.” The noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) has said that he has reason 
to believe that the clemency of the 
Government, which has been extended 
to this schedule of the Fenian offenders, 
has not been misplaced, and that the 
results of the clemency which has been 
shown are not unsatisfactory. I have 
already given your Lordships two cases 
in which it has been very seriously mis- 
placed, and I have read to you the sen- 
timents of the released convicts. I will 


now proceed to show your Lordships 
what are the feelings of other Irish 
persons, as exhibited in an Irish news- 
paper called the Weekly News, which 
was published in Dublin last Saturday— 


“ The list comprises forty-nine names, and in- 
cludes many gallant young fellows whose de- 
meanour in the hour of danger and in the dock 
won for them the ardent sympathy of the Irish 
race. The greater number of the men whose 
sufferings are thus abridged are still in far-off 
Australia ; but among those for whom the gates 
of the English prisons have opened, and who 
have already been restored to their homes, our 
readers will be glad to find the names of Charles 
J. Hickham, the gentle and the true ; of William 
O’Sullivan, the worthy son of a worthy father ; 
and of James F. X. O’Brien, whose eloquent vin- 
dication of Irish patriotism in the dock will be 
remembered while fearlessness and public spirit 
are honoured in Ireland. Among the released . 
prisoners in Australia we notice with pleasure the 
names of Michael Moore, the pipe-maker, than 
whom not one of the brave band acted with more 
dignity and manliness ; of James Flood, one of 
the heroes of the Chester raid, and unquestion- 
ably as fine a specimen of an Irish ‘ rebel ’ as ever 
confronted an accuser ; and many others, whose 
daring deeds are remembered, and whose part- 
ing words are cherished in every corner of the 
land,” 


These are the persons whom the noble 
Earl described as being poor, weak, 
suffering creatures, who were discharged 
because they were so inoffensive and in- 
firm, and because they could not do the 
least harm, even if they were so minded. 
The noble Earl complimented the Car- 
dinal at the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland because he deprecated 
collections on behalf of Fenian convicts ; 
but I find, at a meeting in Limerick, 
held for the collection of funds for the 
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Fenian convicts, that Father Shanahan, | This is rather opposed to the noble Earl, 


the Roman Catholic curate of St. Mi-| who 


chael’s, made some remarks of a strik- 
ingly different character, which were 


received with great applause by his) 


hearers. He says— : 


“I do not by any means profess to be a Fenian. 
[A Voice: It is a pity you are not.] [Cheers.] 
Father Shanahan : But if Fenianism means love 
for Ireland—[A Voice: It does.] Father Shana- 
han: If Fenianism means attachment to my na- 
tive land, if it means‘ Ireland for the Irish,’ if it 
means that we are able to govern ourselves as a 
people, then I am a Fenian. [Loud and prolonged 
cheers. } ie Voice: Three cheers for self-govern- 
ment.] [Cheers.] Father Shanahan: That cheer 
finds an echo in my heart, and not in my heart 
alone, but in the heart of many priests in Ireland. 
[Renewed cheering.] There may be, to be sure 
—I do not for one moment intend to conceal the 
fact—a few priests out of the hundreds who mi- 
nister to the Catholics of Ireland of opinion that 
for the general welfare and advancement of our 
land we should be connected with a powerful na- 
tion, and that we would not be able to govern 
ourselves if separated. [A Voice: We would.] 
Father Shanahan: There may bea few, but I do 
not believe the priests of Ireland as a body, are 
of that opinion. [Cheers.] I am, therefore, proud 
to stand up here to-night and proclaim that I am 
not of that opinion. ([Cheers.] 1 sympathize 
deeply with those men who for the past three 
years have suffered in the dungeons of British 
rule a protracted martyrdom. [Cheers.] I sin- 
cerely rejoice that their sufferings are now about 
to be brought to an end. I rejoice sincerely, I 
repeat, I rejoice as much as any man in this 
room—and I believe there are honest and sympa- 
thetic hearts here to-night [* Hear, hear !” }—and 
you must all rejoice with me, that the sufferings 
of so many are now about to be brought to aclose. 
[Cheers.] And though it may be that the great 
man who directs the helm of State may not be 
able to procure us full justice ”— 


which means self-government, of course— 


‘* still we must honour him as the first of English- 
men who has proclaimed that Ireland must be 
governed from an Irish point of view.” 


The Irish point of view being the view 
of the speaker. But that is not all. 
Father Shanahan was followed by a 
town councillor, and I pray you to mark 
what he says, because it will help to dis- 
pel the noble Earl’s delusion that this 
release of prisoners had worked benefi- 
cially for the country. Mr. Lawrence 
Kelly said— 

“T tell you at the outset I am a Fenian. 
[Cheers.] The Habeas Corpus Act has been re- 
stored, and I am not afraid of being taken in the 
morning, and I tell you, without any reservation, 
that I am a Fenian. [Cheers.] My father was 
a Fenian, and all our generations were Fenians. 
[Cheers.] I tell you every Irishman since the day 
the English invader put his foot on our shores, 
every Irishman who is not in the pay of the Go- 
vernment, is a Fenian,” 


Lord Cairns 





ropounded the doctrine, I believe, 
that Ritandism is the best antidote to 
Fenianism. Mr. Kelly adds—and I pray 
the noble Earl’s attention— 


“We are promised disestablishment, a land Bill, 


| and all those measures calculated to conciliate the 


people, and whom are you to thank ?” 


I dare say the noble Earl imagines the 
response will be ‘‘ the Government.”’ Not 
at all. The Report continues— 


“A Voice: The Fenians. (Cheers.] Mr. Kelly: 
The Fenians, unquestionably. I ask you now what 
concessions would the British Government have 
made, what would they have done for us but for 
these men, if it were not for the men in America ? 
[A Voice: Three cheers for Grant.] [Cheers.] 


| Mr. Kelly : I ask you for three cheers for General 


Grant. [Renewed cheering.) [Another Voice : 
Three cheers for Stephens.] [Great cheering.] 


That is the view of the people of Ire- 
land. We are promised disestablishment 
and a satisfactory solution of the land 
question ; we are promised all sorts of 
good things, and whom are we to thank 
for it ? The Fenians. Moreover, the Go- 
vernment, having just come into Office, 
know they have the Fenians to thank 
for it, so they are going to release them 


Eart GRANVILLE: Not all. 

Lorp CAIRNS: No, not all; but 
thirty-four of them. Well, when I was 
reading this speech by Mr. Kelly I could 
not help thinking I had heard the key- 
note of it before, and then came to my 
recollection an expression which fell from 
a greater man than Mr. Kelly—I mean 
the present Prime Minister. I recol- 
lected, when the Fenian conspiracy had 
reached its height, and when the con- 
victions were Teles obtained inst 
some of these men now released, the 
present Prime Minister stated his view 
with regard to the Fenian conspiracy ; 
and what did he say? Although the 
language is more guarded, although the 
sentences are more rounded, his remarks 
seem to me exactly to tally with Mr. 
ig This is what Mr. Gladstone 
said— 

; a GRANVILLE : On what occa- 
sion 

Lorp CAIRNS: About the time these 
convictions were being obtained, the 
winter before last, or thereabouts. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In Parliament? 

Lorp CAIRNS: I think it was at a 
public meeting. He said— 
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« These painful and horrible manifestations may 

rbaps, in the merciful designs of Providence— 
without in the slightest degree acquitting the au- 
thors of responsibility—have been intended to in- 
vite this nation to greater search of its own heart 
and spirit and conscience with reference to the 
condition of Ireland and the legislation affecting 
that country.” 


‘s Hear!’’} No doubt, noble Lords cheer, 
ut I want to know what is the differ- 
ence between the two statements beyond 
method and style. It is the Fenians we 
have to thank, says Mr. Kelly. Mr. Glad- 
stone puts it in much more becoming 
guise; he says Fenianism invites you to 
search your hearts and consciences and 
see whether something cannot be done 
for Ireland; but it is the same thing— 
the promises for Ireland’s good are all 
due to Fenians,- and, as accession to 
power is also due to these promises, 
the Fenians ought to be liberated. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: We 
have certainly wandered a very long 
way from the subject brought before us 
by the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde). One would have supposed 
that the speech of the noble Earl on the 
cross-Benches (Earl Grey) and the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Cairns) 
were based on a formal Motion censur- 


ing Her Majesty’s Government for hay- 
ing advised the pardon of these convicts. 
I should not have risen to address your 
Lordships had it not been for this cha- 


racteristic of the debate, but would 
have left the matter to rest on the 
argument of my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville). I rise lest anyone should 
suppose that, considering the part which 
I took with respect to the Fenian con- 
spiracy, I did not heartily approve the 
conduct of the Government in the matter 
under discussion. I, however, accept all 
the responsibility which should fall upon 
me by virtue of my position; indeed, I 
should, perhaps, accept a larger share of 
spensiilitie, because I naturally feel 
that my opinion with regard to the ad- 
vice to be tendered to Her Majesty 
must have weighed with my Colleagues 
more than it would have done if I had 
not had some share in the recent go- 
vernment of Ireland. I hope no one in 
this House will charge me either with 
indifference or ‘undue leniency during 
the time I administered the government 
of Ireland. I remember that a very 
different tone from this at first charac- 
terized the comments upon my proceed- 
ings, and, though noble Lords were 
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willing—out of consideration, perhaps, 
for my inexperience—to allow that I 
might be justified in the view I took 
of the serious nature of that con- 
spiracy, very high authorities in this 
House were disposed to question whether 
I had not exaggerated the importance of 
the Fenian rising, and whether I had not 
resolved to take more serious measures 
than the case warranted. I remember 
also, exceedingly well, on my return to 
this country, after resigning Office— 
when I ventured to warn the House of the 
very serious nature of the Fenian con- 
spiracy—that I was thought rather to 
have exceeded the limits which a calm 
view of the case would have dictated. 
Not long after a change of Government 
occurred, and to my great satisfaction 
the noble Lord who succeeded to the 
Office of Chief Secretary (the Earl of 
Mayo), and who is now Governor General 
of India—and than whom no one was 
more competent, he being an Irishman, 
to form a correct estimate of the move- 
ment—went as far as I had’ done, and 
fully confirmed what I had said. I say, I 
never was disposed to treat the conspi- 
racy as a matter about which we ought 
to be indifferent. We have been told 
in strong language that this act of cle- 
mency was connected, in point of time, 
rather unfortunately, with a change of 
Government. Let me remind you that 
on a former change of Government a 
measure was adopted, as it turned out 
unfortunately, upon insufficient grounds, 
which at that time led to a similar 
charge. In 1867 the Government of 
that day did not think it necessary 
to advise the renewal of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act; and the 
Irish Attorney General, with some im- 
prudence, boasted at his election that the 
newly-installed Government had not done 
so, seeking to obtain peo by con- 
trasting the policy of the Government 
with that of the preceding one. I should 
have been only too well pleased if his 
vaticinations had proved correct; but 
almost immediately afterwards there oc- 
curred the only open outbreak, and that 
Government was obliged to renew the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. I 
mention that, not as a conclusive argu- 
ment, but as another coincidence. It 
was not the recent change of Govern- 
ment, but the fact that we were able 
to advise Parliament not to renew the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus, which 
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made it natural and proper for us to 
consider whether, as the country was 
about to return to the ordinary reign 
of law, it might not be possible to 
exercise clemency by releasing some 
of the Fenian convicts. My noble Friend 
(Earl Granville) has fully explained the 
manner in which the question was looked 
at. I never could consent to adopt—and 
it seems to me it would be utterly im- 
possible to adopt, the principle laid down 
by the noble Earl on the cross-Benches 
(Earl Grey), and apply strictly and with- 
out remorse to political offenders the 
rules adopted with regard to ordinary 
criminals. The main consideration which 
ought to influence the Government in 
advising a general or a partial amnesty 
is this—Can political prisoners be re- 
leased without endangering in any way 
the safety of the State? If safety no 
longer requires that they should be kept 
under punishment, I maintain that the 
time has arrived when an amnesty may 
be properly granted. This question has 
been arguéd as if we had released the 
principal conspirators; but twenty-two 
of the leaders, whom we consider it 
dangerous to set at large, still remain 
in prison. The cases were carefully exa- 
mined by the Irish Government, and I 
believe the liberated prisoners are men 
who might be safely released without 
endangering the security of the country, 
or in any way encouraging these agrarian 
crimes. I need scarcely say I regard those 
crimes with the utmost abhorrence; but 
they constitute a continuous chapter in 
Irish history. The first of the recent 
outrages occurred some months ago, long 
before the present Government came into 
Office ; the first symptom of the renewal 
of agrarianism, in an aggravated form, 
was the attack on Mr. Scully and his 
party. I do not for a moment connect 
the occurrence of these with the fact of 
the late Government being in Office. 
They are the consequences of rooted dis- 
ease which successive Governments for 
the last fifty years have endeavoured in 
vain to eradicate. My noble Friend 
told us to put it down; the difficulty 
is to find out the way. I believe the 
powers which are given by the law to 
the Irish Government are the only 
powers which can be used with any 
effect ; they are the powers of sending 
special police, who must be paid by the 
locality, so that the cost is a severe punish- 
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ment. But any man who entertains the | 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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ry that these or any such measures 

ill lead to the disappearance of the 
disease must know Ireland very little. 
These agrarian crimes, notwithstanding 
recent occurrences, have happily dimi- 
nished of late years, and I 'y hope 
we shall see a still greater diminution of 
them; but to connect these crimes with 
the Fenian conspiracy and that with 
changes in the Government, and then 
to draw a general conclusion that the 
policy of Government is the cause of 
them, seems to me a complete non causa 
pro causa. Successive Governments have 
failed to carry Land Bills, and it seems 
to me it is infinitely better than exciting 
expectations to disappoint them, and for 
popularity’s sake bringing forward mea- 
sures which we know cannot be carried 
now, to confine ourselves to a policy 
which can be carried out. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
denied having said that it was the duty 
of the Government to put down these 
outrages; what he said was that the Go- 
vernment ought to take steps to discover 
the cause of them, and then they would 
find it easier to frame a Bill which would 
give satisfaction to the people. 


LAW OF HYPOTHEC IN SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND wished 
to know the terms of the Order of Re- 
ference, and whether there was any idea 
of assimilating the Law of Hypothee in 
Scotland to the Law of Distress in Eng- 
land; for although the two might be 
analogous they were not identical. 

Tue Ear or AIRLIE said, the Order 
of Reference was confined to the Law of 
Hypothec in Scotland. 


INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for enabling Her Majesty and Her Ma- 
jesty’s successors to divide Dioceses and to erect 
additional Bishopricks in England and Wales— 
Was presented by The Lord Lrrrexron; read 1*. 
(No. 34.) 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter 
Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 18th March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]— New Memszer Sworn — Thomas 
Whitworth, esq., for Drogheda. 

Serect Committers — First Report—Public Ac- 
counts Committee [No. 87]. 

Ordered—First ing—Grand Jury Cess (Ire- 
land) * [60]. 

Second ing—Irish Church [27], debate ad- 
journed ; Marine Mutiny*; Mutiny*®; Lord 
7 _ Salary * [57]; Civil Service Pensions * 
46). 

Committee — Report—Sea Birds Preservation * 
[28-59]. 


REVISION OF THE STATUTES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether the 
revision of the Statutes has been com- 
completed, or what part thereof, and 
when a Report will be submitted to the 
House; and when a Bill will be intro- 
duced for repealing obsolete and useless 
Statutes ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in reply, that the revision of the statutes 
up to the 10th of George III. had been 


completed. The process of revising the 
statutes since that date had been going 
on for some time, and he believed it a 


proached completion. He was unable 
to say that it would be completed during 
the present Session. But he might state 
that it was under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government to prepare 
and issue a revised edition of the 
statutes. 


INDIA—RIFLES FOR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DIXON said, he would beg to 

ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether an Order for Rifles has been re- 
ceived from the Indian authorities ; and, 
if so, for how many; supposing such an 
Order to have been received, whether it 
is the intention of the War Office to 
allow the Rifles to be made at the Go- 
vernment Factory at Enfield or by the 
Gun Trade of the Country ; and, if Guns 
made at Enfield for the Colonies and 
India are charged at the actual cost 
Price, or whether a per centage is put 
on? 
_ Mx. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
it was intended to order 10,000 Sniders, 
and 1,200 arms of other classes for In- 
dia, to be supplied from the gun factories 
of London and Birmingham. 
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NAVY—NAVAL CHAPLAINS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. EYKYN said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether, in case the late Board of Ad- 
miralty came to the conclusion that the 
Chaplains of Her Majesty’s Navy had a 
right to be placed on the same footing 
as those of the Army in regard to pay 
and position, the present Board intended 
to give effect to that conclusion? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that in 
1867 the late Board of Admiralty re- 
ceived a letter from a chaplain, pointing 
out that that Board had done something 
for the benefit of the other civilian offi- 
cers of the navy, but nothing for them ; 
and as they had no representative at 
Whitehall they could not memorialise. 
This led to inquiries, from which it ap- 
peared that the chaplains who were not 
naval instructors, received less full pa 
than army chaplains, but more - 
pay, except after twenty years’ service. 
About half the chaplains were naval 
instructors, and then their pay, as well 
as their half-pay, was much more than 
that of army chaplains. The late Board, 
in April, 1868, proposed to the Treasury 
to ys t the army scale, mainly on the 
ground that difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining properly qualified chap- 
lains. This proposal was repeated in 
May, 1868, but the Treasury did not 
adopt it. He was not aware that 
the late Board came to the conclusion 
that navy chaplains had a right to be 
placed on the same footing as army 
chaplains; and, indeed, he could not 
imagine how such a right could be es- 
tablished. He should give due weight 
to their opinion on the subject of the 
proper a of paying this or any other 
class of officers; but he was bound 
to tell his hon. Friend that so far from 
finding a difficulty in securing chap- 
lains on the present scale of pay, he had 
received a great number of applications 
for these appointments, which he was 
wholly fl. to comply with. 


INDIA—MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O‘REILLY said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he will have any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table Copies of the 
Memoranda or other official uments 
which specify and describe the respective 
rights and functions with regard to 
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Military Appointments in India of the 
Governor General, the Governor in 
Council, the Commander or Commanders 
in Chief, and other authorities ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Under those regulations the 

of State was empowered to grant a pen- 
sion to the widow whenever a police 
officer died either immediately or ulti- 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said, in reply, | mately, in consequence of injuries re- 
that he knew of no such memoranda or | ceived while in the execution of his duty. 
other official documents as the hon. | As, however, a strong opinion existed 
Gentleman had alluded to. The distri- | among those who knew Blatcher that 
bution of military appointments among | his death was accelerated by the acci- 
the various authorities in India was re- | dent, fresh inquiries shall be made on 
gulated by custom and usage, which | the subject, and if Iam satisfied that such 
custom and usage had been expressly | was the fact, I shall be happy to re-con- 
recognized by the 21 & 22 Vict. c. 105. | sider the case. 


/RAILWAY ACCIDENTS AT THE SWIN- 
CASE OF WILLIAM BLATCHER. DON STATION.—QUESTION. 


samy ., | Mr. CADOGAN said, he wished to 

Caprary DAWSON-DAMER said, he | ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State | Whether any Report has been received 
for the Home Department, Whether | at the Board of Trade of two fatal acci- 


William Blatcher (the man alluded to 
by him as having died from injuries re- 
ceived on duty at the crossing where now 


| dents which have recently occurred at 
| the Swindon Station to two servants of 
the Great Western Company while cross- 


stands the semaphore) was kept on full ing the line; and, whether the Board of 
pay for eighteen months- and pensioned | Trade have any power to compel Rail- 
three weeks before he died, thus depriv- | way Companies to make such regulations 
ing his widow of the penny subscription | as will enable their workmen, while on 
of the force, amounting to over £30; | the Company’s premises, and in the dis- 
whether, on the widow’s application to | charge of their duties, to cross the line 


the then Commissioner, Sir Richard 
Mayne, she was refused the usual al- 
lowance for widows and children on the 
ground that the man did not die-in the 
service ; and, whether the present Chief 
Commissioner would reconsider the case 
on behalf of the widow and four father- 
less children ? 

Mr. BRUCE: The circumstances, Sir, 
of this poor man’s case are not exactly 
those which have been mentioned by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. Blatcher 
had been in the police force since 1847. 
In May, 1866, he was knocked down by 
a gentleman’s carriage and received se- 
vere injuries, in consequence of which 


he remained on the sick list till August, | 


1867, when he was dismissed with a pen- 
sion of £32 a year. In the following 


in safety ? 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, the Board of 
Trade have received no reports respect- 
ing the accidents referred to in the 
Question, and I may tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman that they have no power to com- 
pel railway companies to make such 
reports. The Acts of Parliament only 
compel railway companies to report acci- 
dents of a serious nature to the public 
using the lines, and do not refer to acci- 
dents to servants in their employ. I 
may state, however, that it is the inten- 
tion of the Board of Trade to address a 
letter to the railway companies asking 
them to make returns of such accidents. 
From what we know of some of the 
companies, they, and probably indeed 
all of them, will have no indisposition 





October he entered Guy’s Hospital as a! whatever to make such returns, and, con- 
patient, and died there in the course of} sidering how many railway servants lose 
a few days. The surgeons certified that | their lives in consequence of accidents, 
he died of disease of the liver, but they | such information might in some cases be 
refused to say that his death was caused ; found useful. 

by the accident which had occurred 


about sixteen months before. Under 
these circumstances Sir Richard Mayne 
did not consider himself justified by the 
regulations of the force in recommending 
the widow to the Secretary of State as a 


SCOTLAND—PORTPATRICK HARBOUR. 
QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 


Whether any course in regard to the 





person who was entitled to a pension. 
Mr. O Reilly 
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of Portpatrick Harbour has! Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I beg to 

been determined upon in consequence of | state that I propose to introduce into the 
the Commissionersof Supplyin Wigtown- | Endowed Schools Bill a clause for re- 
shire having declined to accept the terms | pealing the law under which the Bishop 
offered with re to it by the Board? | of a diocese or an Ordinary has juris- 
Mr. AYRTON, in reply, said, that in | diction over schools and schoolmasters. 
consequence of the local authorities not |The reason for so doing is that such 
thinking it worth their while to take | jurisdiction is in reality obsolete, and it 
charge of the harbour, it became neces- | was thought there was no advantage in 
for the Government to consider| retaining as law an enactment which 
what should be done with it. Before | might be used for obstructive purposes. 
they could arrive at any conclusion it | I shall be prepared to enter fully into 
would be necessary, however, to obtain the reasons for the proposed change 
the opinion of the Legal Advisers of the | when we come to the next stage of the 
Government upon many important ques- | Bill. If Ido not explain those reasons 
tions, and until that opinion had been | now it is not owing to any want of de- 
received, no decision could be come to as | ference to the hon. Gentleman opposite ; 
to what would be done with the har-| but because, in regard to replies to 
bour. | Questions of this kind, it is not the cus- 
'tom of the House to expect or to encou- 


rage argumentative speeches. 
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MAURITIUS—REPORTED FAMINE, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. R. FOWLER said, he wished to | 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the QUESTION. 
Colonies, Whether Her ye pe he Go-; Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
vernment are in possession of any recent | he would beg to ask the First Lord of 


intelligence concerning the eee oy the Treasury, If he will state for the 
occurrence of a famine in the Mauritius; information of the House, on what 


IRELAND—MAYNOOTH COLLEGE, 


and whether he can state what measures | 


have been taken to prevent so great a | 
calamity ? 


unds he proposes to give to the 
oman Catholic College of Maynooth 
| the sum of £364,000, or fourteen years’ 


Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, he | purchase of their present annual pay- 
was happy to say, that, from the des- | ment, from the Consolidated Fund, whilst 
wee received yesterday from the | at the same time he proposes to give to 

auritius, there was not the slightest the Protestant Clergy only about eight 


reason to apprehend a famine. The | years’ purchase of their present income ? 
monthly consumption of rice was about) Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I need not 
75,000 bags. On the 17th of February | trouble the House or the hon. Ba- 
there were 292,000 bags of rice in the | ronet with the reasons for the pro- 
island, and the cultivation was going on ceeding which he supposes Her Ma- 
satisfactorily. The Governor stated that | jesty’s Government to recommend, be- 
the arrears of wages on the 31st of De-| cause in point of fact they do not re- 
cember did not exceed the average, and| commend it. As far as regards the 
if the colony was only spared the repeti- | fourteen years’ purchase of the grant to 
tion of last year’s calamity, there was | Maynooth, and of certain other grants, 
every reason to believe that it would| the hon. Baronet is perfectly accurate, 
rapidly recover from its present state of | but he is not accurate with regard to the 
depression. eight years’ purchase of the incomes of 
the clergy. He has evidently been led 
into error by taking the ss amount 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. | of the ravi of the Church, as I stated 
QUESTION. it to be, and multiplying it by eight, so 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he wished to| as to make it about equal to the sum 
ask the Vice President of the Committee | which I named for compensation to the 
of Council on Education, If he has any | clergy. But in the gross amount of the 
objection to state the grounds on which | income of the Church much is included 
it is proposed to abolish the jurisdiction | which either never comes to the clergy 
of the Ordinary over Church of England | at all, or comes to them in money’s 
Endowed Schools ? worth and not in money—in the way of 
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occupation of houses and land. The 
actual number of years’ purchase so 
taken for the clergy and others who 
possess life interests varies in different 
cases. In the case of Bishops I think it 
is twelve years; in the case of parochial 
incumbents thirteen years; in the case 
of Presbyterian ministers fifteen years ; 
and in the case of curates seventeen 
years. Therefore, the period of fourteen 
years which I have named lies some- 
where in the mean between those points. 


IRELAND—FENIANISM.—QUESTION. 


Coronet ANNESLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that, on the 22d 
of February last, a man named Smith 
was arrested in the county of Cavan for 
having in his possession Fenian docu- 
ments and resolutions regularly printed 
on green paper, and containing plans 
and schemes of the Fenian conspiracy, 
dated 1869; and, whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
recommend the liberation of any more 
Fenian convicts ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, some such Fenian documents have 
been found upon a man in Cavan, but I 
am not able, at this moment, to state the 
exact nature of them. I have written 
to Dublin for the Papers, and if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will repeat his 
Question on Monday, I shall probably 
be prepared to give a full account of the 
matter. With respect to the last part 
of the hon. and Gallant Member’s Ques- 
tion, I have to state that it is not the 
intention to give any further advice to 
the Crown concerning the liberation of 
Fenian prisoners. 


SPAIN—THE “MERMAID.” — QUESTION. 


Mr. HEADLAM said, he wished to | gun 


ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What has been the 
result of the proceedings with the au- 
thorities of Spain concerning the de- 
struction of the ship ‘‘ Mermaid?” 

Mr. OTWAY, in reply, said, he was 
lad to be able to inform his right hon. 
riend that the proceedings in regard to 

the ship Mermaid were now terminated, 
and that the result was satisfactory. 
The labours of the Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter were 
interrupted by those occurrences in Spain 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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with which the House were doubtless 
familiar, but when order was restored at 
Cadiz the Commission renewed their in- 

uiry, which terminated on the 28th of 

ebruary. The result was entirely in 
favour of the plaintiffs, who were to re- 
ceive the sum of £3,866 10s. 11d., and 
it was stipulated between the British 
and § ab Governments that that sum 
should become payable within ninety 


days from the 28th of February. The 
decision, he believed, was considered 
satisfactory by the plaintiffs themselves. 


ARMY—THE WHITWORTH GUN, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. T. HUGHES said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether a costly series of experiments 
is about to be made with a Whitworth 
9-inch gun ; whether a new 9-inch gun 
is to be ordered of Mr. Whitworth, and, 
if so, at what price; and, if so, on what 
conditions as to delivery within a rea- 
sonable time; whether any field guns 
are about to be ordered of Mr. Whit- 
worth which are to be made of a pecu- 
liarly costly material, but otherwise in 
accordance with the existing Woolwich 
system ; and, whether such experiments 
and orders are proposed or recommended 
by any professional department of the 
War Office or Admiralty ? 

Mr. CARDWELL: Perhaps, Sir, the 
House may be aware that Mr. Whit- 
worth has invented a new mode of 
making what we believe to be a pecu- 
liarly valuable gun metal. In conse- 
quence we applied to Mr. Whitworth 
for the use of a small quantity of the 
material for making an experiment with 
it. Mr. Whitworth declined, however, 
to allow us the use of the raw material, 
and we consequently applied to him to 
know whether he was willing to make a 
of the size mentioned in my hon. 
Friend’s Question. An offer on the sub- 
ject was accordingly made to the Go- 
vernment by Mr. Whitworth, but it has 
not at present been accepted. 


OF PROPERTY BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
The reason of the delay in printing the 
Valuation of Property Bill; and, whe- 
ther, by reason of that delay, he will 


VALUATION 
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consent to postpone its Second Reading 
to some more distant day than the Ist 
of April ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied, that the de- 
lay in the goatee the Valuation of 
Property Bill was occasioned by the 

t pressure of business in the De- 
ent. The Bill, however, would 


in the hands of Members to morrow, 
and care would be taken that they should 
have ample opportunity of considering 
its provisions before the Second Reading 


was proposed. 


IRELAND—FENIAN SPEECHES AT 
CORK.—QUESTION. 


Corone, STUART KNOX said, he 
wished to put a Question to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for “ 
land, of which he had given him private 
notice, but if he were unable to answer 
it that evening he should have no objec- 
tion to postpone it till a future occasion. 
He was anxious to know, Whether at a 
moment when the Government to which 
the right hon. Gentleman belonged pro- 
posed to destroy one of the bulwarks of 
the Nation, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would institute inquiries with refe- 
rence to the following facts :— 


“ A meeting took place in Cork yesterday, the 
Mayor in the chair in his civic costume, and 
strong Fenian speeches were made by O’ Mahony 
and other Fenians ; Colonel Warren declared him- 
self a believer in the sabre as a means of uplift- 
ing a down trodden nation, and exhorted the 
people to be united, and there was nothing they 
might not obtain.” 


This was received with loud cheers; 
but I am bound to say that the Mayor is 
said to have stated that he did not ap- 
rove of such language being used.— 


“ Order.” 

Mr. SP. , Is the hon. and gal- 
lant Member giving notice of a Ques- 
tion he intends to ask ? 

_ Coroner STUART KNOX: I have 
just asked the Question. 

_Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, I gave my hon. and gallant Friend 
& private intimation that I knew nothing 
about this matter, but that I should be 
always ready to answer him whenever I 
had the smallest information about it, 
. Which is the only answer I can give him. 


{Maron 18, 1869} 
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IRISH CHURCH BILL—[But 27.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Bright, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 

SECOND READING. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 


Order for Second Reading, read. 


Mr.GLADSTONE: [Irise, Sir, to move 
the second reading of this Bill. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, when the right 
hon. Gentleman introduced the measure 
of which he has just now moved the 
second reading, he. admitted that he 
was submitting to our consideration a 
gigantic issue, and he went on to say 
that a greater and more profound ques- 
tion had never been brought under the 
consideration of Parliament. Sir, I en- 
tirely agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his own appreciation of his mea- 
sure, and I deduce from such an admis- 
sion on the part of the First Minister of 
the Crown this conclusion—that if ever 
there were an instance which required 
on the part of this House its utmost 
judgment and deliberation, this is the 
case. I might add—not forgetting the 

uliar character of many of the consi- 
erations involved in it—that it is one 
which also demands from both sides of the 
House much self-control and mutual for- 
bearance. Now, Sir, it is more than 200 
years since gigantic issues were decided 
on by the House of Commons. They 
were decided then with an earnestness 
of conviction not inferior to that which 
I am sure pervades this Assembly now ; 
but, unfortunately, with a degree of 
passion and prejudice on both sides 
which turned out to be very detrimental 
to the country. The decision pronounced 
by the House of Commons at that time 
on gigantic issues was followed by a 
period of civil discord, not more distin- 
guished for its long duration than for the 
costly sacrifices which both sides in the 
contest had to endure. That period of 
civil war was followed by one of violent 
tranquillity—if I may so style it—but 
one in which certainly the principles of 
civil and religious liberty did not flourish. 
At length the two parties, alike irritated 
and exhausted, terminated this great ex- 
perimental chapter of our history with 
a passionate carelessness that recalled 
the old state of affairs without securing 


[Second Reading—First Night. 
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any of those objects for the attainment 
of which they had originally entered 
into the contest. Now, I cannot help feel- 
ing that what thus passed in the times 
of our predecessors may be profitable 
for us to remember; and that we may 
derive some instruction from it, and may 
resolve that, whatever may be the ulti- 
mate decision of Parliament on this gi- 
gantic issue, the country, which we fully 
represent, shall at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we have arrived 
at the conclusion to which we may come 
in the light of reason, in the healthy at- 
mosphere of an instructed public opinion, | 
with a deep sense of individual respon- 
sibility on the part of every Member in 
this House, and after the most vigilant 
and mature deliberation. 


{COMMONS} 
| and State is an arrangement which ren- 





The right hon. Gentleman, in the mea- 
sure which he has placed on the table of | 
the House, proposes to accomplish two 
objects. The first is to sever the union be- | 
tween Church and State—which for the 
convenience of debate we call disestab- 
lishment. The second is to empower the 
State to seize the property of acorporation, 
which for the convenience of debate we 
call disendowment. Before I investigate 
the mode by which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seeks to accomplish these objects, 
or speculate upon what I think will be 
the consequences if those objects are 
accomplished, I would ask the House 
to allow me for one or two moments to 
make a few general observations on 
the subject of disestablishment and 
disendowment. They are, to my mind, 
totally different matters, though they 
are frequently mixed up together, and 
the consequences of the one attributed 
to the other. In our debates last year 
—and, unfortunately, frequently upon 
the hustings—I observed the errone- 
ous mode in which the consequences of 
disestablishment are attributed to dis- 
endowment, and in which the same 
process is followed vice versd. Now, it 
seems to me that it will tend to the sa- 
tisfactory conduct of debate if there is 
some general understanding as to what 
we comprehend by those words ; and if, 
on the whole, we can contrive in our 
discussion to attach the same meaning 
to the same expressions. 

Now, Sir, with regard to disestablish- 
ment, I myself am much opposed to it, be- 
cause I am in favour of a is called the 
union between Church and State. What 
I understand by the union of Church 





Mr, Disraeli 
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ders the State religious by investing 
authority with the highest sanctions that 
can influence the sentiments and convic- 
tions, and consequently the conduct of 
the subject ; while, on the other hand, 
that union renders the Church—usi 

that epithet in its noblest and pur- 
est sense—political; that is to say, it 
blends civil authority with ecclesiasti- 
cal influence; it defines and defends 
the rights of the laity, and prevents 
the Church from subsiding into a sacer- 
dotal corporation. If you divest the 
State of this connection, it appears to 
me that you necessarily reduce both the 
quantity and the quality of its duties. 
The State will still be the protector of 
our persons and our property, and, no 
doubt, these are most important duties 
for the State to perform. But these 
are duties in a community which rather 
excite a spirit of criticism than a senti- 
ment of enthusiasm and veneration. All, 
or most of the higher functions of Go- 
vernment—take education for example, 
the formation of the character of the 
people, and consequently the guidance 
of their future conduct—depart from 
the State, and become the appanage of 
religious societies, of the religious or- 
ganizations of the country—you may 
call them the various Churches if you 
please—when they are established on 
what is called independent principles. 
Now, the first question which necessarily 
arises in this altered state of affairs is— 
are we quite certain that in making this 
severance between political and religious 
influence we may not be establishing in 
a country a power greater than the ac- 


| knowledged Government itself? I know 


this is a philosophical age. I know 
there are many who consider that the 
religious influence is a waning influence, 
and that it is a mark of an enlightened 
Statesman to divest the exercise of au- 
thority, as much as possible, of any 
connection with religion. These are 
not my views. I do not believe that 
the influence of religion is a waning 
influence in public affairs. I have, for 
a considerable time, rather been of 
opinion that we are on the eve of a 
period when the influence of religion on 
public affairs may be predominant. It 

is very difficult in a popular Assembly, 
as we all know, to touch upon subjects 

in which religion is concerned, and thirty 

years ago or so, when questions connected 
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with religion were first constantly crop- 
ping up—if I may use the expression—in 
this House, it was curious and interestin 

to observe how both sides mutually agre 

that, as it was necessary to legislate on 
these questions, Parliament should con- 
fine its attention as much as possible to 
the mere technical details of the Bills 
before it, avoiding any unnecessary re- 
ference to religious sentiment or princi- 
ples. All this, however, has entirely 
changed. The religious principle; its 
influence upon man; its material conse- 
quences in endowments, in ecclesiastical 
establishments, in sects and synods ; 
how far it is necessary in the exercise 
of political power that it should, to a 
certain degree, be consecrated; and 
how far it is necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty that the civil 
authority should exercise some control 
upon the religious organization of the 
country—these questions have now be- 
come not only political questions, but 
the greatest of political questions. It 
is impossible for us any longer to avoid 
that discussion. All we can do is to 


meet these questions fully and frankly, 
and, if possible, in a spirit of charity, 


and of good temper, placing upon any 
expressions used on either side a fa- 
vourable and friendly construction. I 
can only say that, if I make any of those 
rhetorical mishaps which are necessarily 
incident to our free habit of discussion 
in this House, I am sure no Gentleman 
opposite, or on my side of the House 
will suppose for a moment that I wish 
to wound his feelings or offend his con- 
science. 

When we have to decide whether we 
can dissociate the principle of religion 
from the State, it is well to remember 
that we are asked to relinquish an in- 
fluence that is universal. We hear in 
these days a great deal of philosophy. 
Now, it is my happiness to be acquainted 
with eminent philosophers. They all 
agree in one thing. They will all tell 
you that, however brilliant may be the 
discoveries of physical science—however 
marvellous those demonstrations which 
attempt to penetrate the mysteries of 
the human mind—greatly as they have 
contributed to the comfort and conveni- 
ence of man, or confirmed his conscious- 
ness of the nobility of his nature—yet 
all those great philosophers agree in one 
thing—that in their investigations there 
18 an inevitable term where they meet 


VOL. CXCIY. [rump sEnzzs.] 


{Marc 18, 1869} 
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the insoluble—where all the most trans- 
cendent powers of intellect dissipate and 
disappear. There commences the reli- 
gious principle. It is universal, and it 
will assert its universal influence in the 
government of men. 

Now, I put this case before the House. 
We are asked to commence a great 
change, for it is impossible to consider the 
effect of this measure merely with the li- 
mited, though important, bearing, which 
is on the face of it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has himself given a frank and fair 
warning to Parliament. He has told 
them he was going to call for their deci- 
sion upon a gigantic issue. He has him- 
self admitted that a greater or more pro- 
found question was never submitted to 
Parliament. When, therefore, we are 
called to the consideration of these cir- 
cumstances, it is absolutely necessary 
that we should contemplate the possi- 
bility of our establishing a society in 
which there may be two powers, the 
political and the religious, and the reli- 
gious may be the stronger. Now, I will 
take this case—Under ordinary circum- 
stances, a Government performing those 
duties of police to which it will be limited 
when the system has perfectly developed 
the first step to which we are called 
upon to take to-night—such a Govern- 
ment under ordinary circumstances will 
be treated with decent respect. But a 
great public question, such as has before 
occurred in this country, and as must 
periodically occur in free and active 
communities—a great public question 
arises which touches the very funda- 
mental principles of our domestic tran- 
quillity, or even the existence of the 
Empire ; but the Government of the 
country, and the religious organizations 
of the country, take different views and 
entertain different opinions upon that 
subject. In all probability the Govern- 
ment of the country will be right. A 
Government in its secret councils, is 
calm and impartial, is in possession of 
ample and accurate information—views 
every issue before it in reference to the 
interests of all classes, and takes, there- 
fore, what is popularly called a compre- 


| hensive view. The religious organiza- 


tion of the country acts in quite a 
different manner. It is not calm; it is 
not impartial; it is sincere, it is fervid, 
it is enthusiastic. Its information is li- 
mited and prejudiced. It does not view 
the question of the day in reference to 


3 H [Second Reading—First Night. 
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the interests of all classes. It looks 
upon the question of the day as some- 
thing of so much importance—as some- 
thing of such transcendent interest, not 
only for the earthly, but even for the fu- 
ture welfare of all Her Majesty’s subjects 
—that it will allow no consideration to 
divert its mind and energy from the 
accomplishment of its object. It, there- 
fore, necessarily takes what is commonly 
called a contracted view. But who can 
doubt what will be the result when, on 
a question which enlists and excites all 
the religious passions of the nation, the 
zeal of enthusiasm advocates one policy, 
and the calmness of philosophers and the 
experience of statesmen recommends ano- 
ther? The Government might be right, 
but the Government would not be able 
to enforce its policy, and the question 
might be decided in a way that might 
disturb a country or even destroy an 
empire. I know, Sir, it may be said 
that though there may be some truth in 
this view abstractedly considered, yet it 
does not apply to the country in which 
we live, because this is a country in 
which we enjoy religious freedom, and 
in which toleration is established; and 
because only a portion of Her Majesty’s 


subjects are in communion with the na- 
tional Church. I draw a very different 
conclusion to that which I have supposed 
—and I believe fairly supposed—as the 
objection made to the argument I am 


now offering. It is because there is 
an Established Church that we have 
achieved religious liberty and enjoy re- 
ligious toleration ; and without the union 
of the Church with the State I do not see 
what security there would be either for 
religious liberty or toleration. No error 
could be greater than to suppose that the 
advantage of the Established Church is 
limited to those who are in communion 
with it. Take the case of the Roman 
Catholic priest. He will refuse—and in 
doing so he is quite justified, and is, 
indeed, bound to do so—he will, I say, 
refuse the offices of the Church to any 
one not in communion with it. The 
same with the Dissenters. It is quite 
=—— has happened, and might 

appen very frequently—that a Roman 
Catholic may be excommunicated by 
his Church, or a sectarian may be de- 
nounced and expelled by his congrega- 
tion ; but if that happens in this country, 
the individual in question who has been 
thus excommunicated, denounced, or ex- 


Mr. Disraeli 
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pelled, is not a forlorn bei 
the Church, of which the Sovereign ig 
the head, which does not ockeentahip 
the principle of Dissent, and which dares 
not refuse to that individual those re- 
ligious rites which are his privilege and 
consolation. I therefore hold that the 
connection between Church and State is 
really a guarantee for religious liberty 
and toleration; that it maintains, as 
it were, the standard of religious li- 
berty and toleration just as much as we, 
by other means, sustain the standard of 
value. If you wish to break up a 
State, and destroy and disturb a country, 
you can never adopt a more effectual 
method for the purpose than by destroy- 
ing, at the same time, the standards of 
value and of toleration. 

Now, I would wish to make one or 
two observations on this question of dis- 
endowment. Iconsider that if the State 
seizes the property of a corporation, with- 
out alleging any cause, it is spoliation. 
But if the State alleges some penal cause 
for its violence, though it may be an un- 
founded, tyrannical, and oppressive one, 
then I understand the act of the State 
to be confiscation. I make that dis- 
tinction between the two processes, and 
I think the House will find that there is 
something in it. I am not about to up- 
hold the doctrine thet there is no dif- 
ference between corporate and private 

roperty. I acknowledge the difference 
ully and frankly. The State has rela- 
tions with all property; but the relations 
of the State with private aad with cor- 
porate property are of a different cha- 
racter. I would attempt to express them 
thus—The relations of the State to pri- 
vate property are the relations of a guar- 
dian. The relations of the State to cor- 
porate property are those of a trustee. 
The duty of a guardian to his ward is 
mainly to protect his ward. The duties 
of a trustee are of a more complicated 
character. Undoubtedly his first duty 
is to see that the intentions of the founder 
are fulfilled, as far as the varying cir- 
cumstances of generations will permit. 
I will make the admission—for I wish 
to argue the case fairly—that unquestion- 
ably if he finds that the resources at his 
command are extravagantly beyond what 
are necessary for the object in view, or 
that the purpose of the trust is — 
it is his Naty to consider by what means 
a re-distribution of those funds and of that 
property can be safely accomplished. But 
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this I do lay down as a principle which I 
will maintain against all comers—that 
under no circumstances whatever ought 
a trustee to appropriate to himself pro- 
perty of which he is the fiduciary. If 
that were to be permitted there would 
be no security whatever for property of 
any description. A Minister of State 
might throw his eye upon a wealthy 
corporation, and say—‘‘I will confis- 
eate this property, and apply it to the 

ial discharge of the Natronal Debt 
or the entire discharge of the float- 
ing debt.” Or he might say—‘“‘ Taxation 
is never very popular; the taxation of 
the country which I rule is, on the whole, 
founded on just principles ; but there are 

at murmurs not only against taxes 
pat also rates ; I will confiscate the pro- 
perty of this corporation, and I shall 
consequently be enabled sensibly to re- 
lieve the country, and thus, of course, 
obtain a great increase of power and 
popularity.” But if that course were 


pursued, I am certain that the tenure of 
no property would be safe, and the 
credit of the country must collapse. 
Having made these observations with 
respect to private and corporate pro- 


perty, I would now ask permission to 
state the grounds why I am, on the 
whole, entirely opposed to confiscating 
the property of corporations ; why I view 
it alike with dislike and suspicion. The 
reason, Sir, is that, in the first place, 
whatever may have been the origin of 
corporate property — whether the gift 
of the nation, which was rarely the 
ease, or the donation of individuals, 
as was generally its souree—one thin 
is clear, that it is from its use aa 
purpose, essentially popular property 
—the property of the nation, though not 
of the State. The second reason why 
I dislike all confiscation of corporate 
property is that I find that no great act 
of confiscation was ever carried into 
effect without injurious consequences to 
the State in which it took place. Either 
—generally speaking—it has led to 
civil war or established, what in the 
long run is worse, a chronic disaffec- 
tion for ages among the subjects of the 
Crown. But if there be any corporate 
roperty the confiscation of which I most 
ishike, it is Church property, and for 
these reasons—Church property is to a 
certain degree, an intellectual tenure ; 
m a greater degree, a moral and spi- 
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ritual tenure. It is the fluctuating 
patrimony of the great body of the 
oe It is, I will not say the only, 

ut—even with our most developed civili- 
zation—it is the easiest method by which 
the sons of the middle and even of the 
working classes can become landed pro- 
prietors, and what is more, can become 
resident landed proprietors, and fulfil all 
the elevating duties incident to the posi- 
tion. But there is another reason why I 
am greatly opposed to the confiscation of 
Church property, and that is because I in- 
variably observe that when Church pro- 
perty is confiscated, it is always given to 
the landed proprietors. Sir, I hope that 
in this House I shall not be accused 
of being opposed to the interests of 
those connected with the land of this 
country. I look upon landed tenure of 
this country as, on the whole, one of the 
most beneficial and most successful in- 
stitutions that has been created out of 
the feudal system. It is a tenure 
that, by dispersing over the soil a num- 
ber of residents deeply interested in it, 
has secured local government, which is 
the best safeguard of political liberty ; 
and, on the other hand, it is a tenure 
which, while it has attained for us these 
great social and political advantages, has 
been consistent with making the soil of 
this country, on the whole, the most pro- 
ductive in the world—that is to say, not 
only in the Old World but in the New 
World you cannot find a tract of land of 
equal size with that of the United King- 
dom which is so generally and so uni- 
formly productive. Therefore, I think I 
am justified in saying that it is a tenure 
which, both on account of its social and 
political advantages, and the great ma- 
terial consequences it has secured to the 
country, may be truly described as one 
of the most advantageous. I have not 
the slightest objection myself to the 
landed proprietors of the country in- 
creasing their wealth and increasing 
their power, so long as they do it by 
legitimate means—by the improvement 
of their estates, or in the fulfilment of 
those duties which the Constitution of 
their country generously, but wisely, has 
assigned to them. Sir, we know very 
well that the landed interest of this 
country will have their position examined 
and challenged as every institution and 
class in this age will be ; yet I believe 
that, for the reasons I have indicated, 
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they will give a triumphant answer, and 
issue from that scrutiny with the appro- 
bation and sympathy of the great body 
of their countrymen. But I am sure of 
this, they cannot, especially in this age, 
and in the circumstances under which 
we live, take a more short-sighted course 
to increase their property and their in- 
fluence than to have any hand in sacri- 
legious spoliation. 

Now, Sir, having made these remarks 
on disestablishment and disendowment, 
I would ask the House to examine the 
mode in which the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to put this process into practice 
in Ireland; and to consider, the while, 
what may be the probable consequence 
of the course which he recommends. The 
Government of Ireland is not a strong 
Government ; its sanctions are less valid 
than those of the Government of Eng- 
land. It has not the historic basis which 
the English Government has. It has not 
the tradition which the English Govern- 
ment rests upon. It does not depend 
upon that vast accumulation of manners 
and customs which in England are really 
more powerful than laws and statutes. 
The Government of Ireland is only com- 
paratively strong from its connection 
with England ; and the reason the Go- 
vernment of Ireland is a weak Govern- 
ment is, that a considerable portion of 
the inhabitants of Ireland are disorderly 
and discontented. Now, I will not go at 
this part of my observations into an in- 
vestigation of the causes, alleged or real, 
of Irish discontent. They are like Mar- 
tial’s Epigrams, some are just, some 
unjust, some are well founded, some 
fantastical, some are true, some false. 
But no one will deny that discontent 
exists; and I think no man will deny 
this also—I am speaking to both sides of 
the House, with candour to all parties— 
no one will deny that among the causes 
—I do not say the only or the chief, or 
anything of the kind—but I say all will 
agree that among the causes of Irish 
discontent is this, that a powerful clergy, 
exercising their influence over numerous 
congregations, have no connection with 
the State. Well, Sir, what is the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman? “Ireland 
is discontented—one of the causes of its 
discontent is that a Church is not con- 
nected with the State; I will regenerate 
the country, and I will have three 
Churches not connected with the State.” 
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What must be the consequence of such a 
policy ? 

There is another point to which I 
would draw attention. Whatever be the 
sanguine expectations of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as to the consequences of this 
measure if we pass it, I think they will 
agree that of itself it is not sufficient to 
terminate discontent in Ireland. There 
are other measures of equal importance, 
or even much greater importance, that 
are already mentioned in political circles 
of authority. Even the Prime Minister 
has not only acknowledged that the 
question of the land of Ireland is one of 
immense importance that must be at- 
tended to, but he has, I believe, pledged 
himself to take it in hand; at any rate, 
some of his Colleagues, before they were 
his Colleagues, have left in memorable 
and burning sentences what they con- 
sider the best plan for at least the par- 
tial remedy of this deep-rooted grievance 
of Ireland. I am, therefore, right in 
saying that when this measure is passed, 
if it do pass, we must still be prepared 
to encounter Irish discontent. That isa 
conclusion in which all sides agree. 
Well, now, Sir, have we a better chance 
of encountering Irish discontent when 
three Churches are disconnected with 
the State than when we have only one? 
How will it probably work? There will 
be great discontent in Ireland ; and, 
whenever there is great discontent in 
Ireland, the Church that is not con- 
nected with the State always supplies 
a body of learned, disciplined, and elo- 
quent men who are the exponents of 
that discontent. Well, you will then 
have discontent in Ireland, and you will 
have three bodies of learned, organized, 
and eloquent men who will only be 
doing their duty te their congregations 
by being the exponents of this great 
disaffection. It is not a wild assumption 
on my part, if I were to suppose that 
with the cause of the next great Irish 
discontent the land may be in some de- 
gree connected ; and what will be the 
necessary and natural feelings of the 
three Churches on the land question? 
Sir, I do not, as some do —I do 
not myself contemplate the immedi- 
ate cessation of all dogmatic differ- 
ences between the three Churches. 
am in hopes that year after year any as- 
perity of this kind arising from such 8 
source may be softened; but I think I 
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may venture to say this — that there 
will be one dogma in which the three 
Churches will entirely agree ; which will 
be as unanimously adopted as any that 
may be sanctioned by any impending ecu- 
menical council; and that dogma will 
be this—that the clergy of the three 
Churches, whether they were disendowed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth or in the 
reign of Queen Victoria, have all been 
equally ill-treated. And where there is 
this general discontent upon the land 
question, they will naturally say—‘‘ We 
entirely agree with the feeling of the na- 
tion ; the land question is a question 
that must be settled.”” They will say— 
“The people have lost the great estate 
which belonged to the Church as their 
trustees, and where it is neither the 
clergy who were disendowed in the reign 
of Elizabeth, nor the clergy disendowed 
in the reign of Queen Victoria, will be 
able to tell you.”” Therefore, I have not 
the slightest doubt myself that the gene- 
ral discontent prevailing, from the City 
of the Tribes to the capital of the linen 
manufacture, will find learned, earnest, 
and eloquent exponents of the wrongs 
of the country, without any reference to 
differences in religious creed. The land 
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question will assume many forms with 


one purpose. The multiplied demand 
will be irresistible unless we meet it 
with an alternative, and what that alter- 
native is I will notice subsequently. 
Such, Sir, in my mind, are the probable 
—I will not say immediate — conse- 
quences ; but consequences that will 
occur in the early experience of many 
men who sit in this House of the policy 
of disestablishment in Ireland, as it is 
advised by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Minister. And, Sir, such are the 
prospects which disestablishment affords 
us of rendering a people contented and 
a Government strong. 

Well now, Sir, disestablishment offer- 
ing a prospect of so ambiguous and 
unpromising a character, let us see 
how the right hon. Gentleman intends 
to act in regard to disendowment. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
deprive the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land of its property. The natural 
question that immediately arises is— 
Why? Does anybody claim the pro- 
perty? Nobody claims it. Does the right 

on. Gentleman believe that any other 
Church would use the property with 
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more advantage? Certainly not, for 
he does not propose to give it to any 
other Church. Is the tenure of the 
property of the Church unsatisfactory 
and feeble? Quite the reverse. It is 
the strongest tenure in the country, 
and it does not merely depend on the 
Act of Settlement, as the estates of 
most gentlemen do, because it has a 
prescription of three centuries. One 
is naturally and necessarily anxious 
to know, under these circumstances — 
when no one asks for the property, 
when the right hon. Gentleman does not 
pretend that any other Church would 
carry out the intentions of the founders 
better than the Protestant Church, and 
when he does not deny that the tenure 
of the Protestant Church is a complete 
and powerful tenure — why he deprives 
it of its property? That, I submit, is a 
natural question to ask, and it is one on 
which we ought to have a satisfactory 
answer. So far as I could collect from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, to 
which I listened with unbroken interest 
and attention, the reason why he de- 
prives the Protestant Church in Ireland 
of its property is, that the feelings of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland are hurt 
by the Protestants having endowments, 

though the Roman Catholic Church 
wishes to depend on voluntary contribu- 
tions, and although they are clearly of 
opinion that, because the Protestant 
Church is endowed, is the reason why 
the Protestant Church in Ireland is a 
comparative failure. I must say that this 
is the most extraordinary reason that 
has ever yet been adduced by a Minis- 
ter for a great act of confiscation, and it 
becomes the House well and narrowly to 
consider it. It is an entirely new principle 
to take away the property of one corpora- 
tion, because there is another body—to 
which he does not propose to give it—jea- 
lous of that corporation having the pro- 
perty. This, let me remind the House, 
is not only a new principle, but a new 
principle which may be applied to all 
kinds of property, and for this reason, 
because it has no peculiar reference to 
corporate property. It does not touch 
any of the attributes of corporate pro- 
perty, whether good or evil. The nght 
hon. Gentleman, as the representative 
of the State—the great trustee in this 
matter — confesses that the property 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland 
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is not greater than its needs. He pro- 
fesses that the provisions for the manage- 
ment of that property are not only good, 
but excellent and admirable. The right 
hon. Gentleman does not, for a moment, 
pretend that he has any other body in 
his eye that can carry out the intention 
of the original founder or donor better 
than the body whose property he is 
going to confiscate. It is not in his 
character as a fiduciary, or with refer- 
ence to corporate property particularly, 
that this rule is laid down. It is a 
new principle that may be applied 
to private property to-morrow. It is 
the principle of forfeiture without a 
pretext. So far I ought indeed to 
correct myself. It is a new principle 
since we have had a settled Constitution, 
and since we came to live under the laws 
of progressive civilization. Otherwise 
it is an old principle enough, because it 
is the principle of tyranny and oppres- 
sion in the darkest ages. But now see in 
what inscrutable mischief we may be 
landed if this principle is sanctioned. 
It cannot be confined to corporate pro- 
perty, because it has no affinity to cor- 
porate property. Apply it to private pro- 


perty. We are so used now to plunder- 
ing churches that the moment a corpo- 
ration is known to be in possession of a 
large property an hon. Member gives 
notice of his intention to bring the 


subject before the House. The fact is 
that our eyes are shut to the enormity of 
the circumstances when they are tested 
by objects with which we are daily 
familiar. Therefore, let us try this 
principle, which is an open principle, 
and not peculiar to corporations and 
apply it to private property. 

I will ask the attention of the House 
to this part of the subject. In Ireland 
there are many estates—many large and 
many rich estates, and they belong, most 
of them, to Irish gentlemen. There are 
also many Irish gentlemen in Ireland, 
amiable and accomplished men, the most 
agreeable companions in the world, who 
have not large estates, and some of whom 
have no estates at all. After the an- 
nouncement by the right hon. Gentle- 
man of this startling principle of sheer 
forfeiture without the application to the 
property of any other machinery to 
carry out the intentions of the founders— 
after the proclamation by the right hon. 
Gentleman of this astounding principle 
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—what will be the natural course of an 
Irish gentleman in the position I have 
described? [4 laugh.] His argument 
would be this—it is a very serious mat- 
ter for hon. Members, and it is only by 
proceeding in this way that you can 
test the validity of the principle—his 
argument would be this— The Irish 
gentlemen in the unfortunate ition 
which just now excited the laughter of 
the House, would attend upon the Mi- 
nister and say this—‘‘ We find ourselves 
in an anomalous position. Our breed- 
ing is not inferior to that of our habitual 
companions; our education is the same; 
our pursuits are similar ; we meet in the 
same hunting field; we drink the same 
claret ; we stand opposite to each other 
in the same dance; and our feelings are 
hurt by some of our companions having 
estates of £6,000, or £8,000, or £10,000 
a year, with broad acres and.-extensive 
woods. We know well the spirit of 
the age, that the sentiment of selfishness 
is not to be tolerated. We do not ask 
for the estates of our more fortunate 
companions. All we ask is that you 
will take their estates away from them 
and establish, as one of the great prin- 
ciples of Irish regeneration, social equal- 
ity; and let all Irish gentlemen, like 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
live upon voluntary contributions.’’ And 
yet this is the great principle which I am 
told, several hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
pledged themselves to support, and that 
without even being acquainted with it. I 
do not wish to press the case; I believe 
the parallel to be a sound one, and I am 
sure that great changes in the relations 
of property must follow from the success 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s proposi- 
tions. Still it may be said there is a dis- 
tinction between corporate and private 
property, and therefore you press the case 
too much in the instance you have given. 
I do not think so. I have well consi- 
dered the principle which the right hon. 
Gentleman has brought forward. I be- 
lieve it is not peculiar to corporate pro- 
perty, and that gentlemen who have 
private property will do well to consider 
whether it does not touch their case. 
But I am willing to apply it to — 
property. I speak in the capital of an 
ancient nation, remarkable above all the 
nations of the world for its rich endow- 
ments. Charity in its most gracious, 
most learned, and most humane form, 
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has established institutions in this coun- 
be to soften the asperities of existence. 

ere are three great hospitals alone in 
this city endowed with estates which would 
permit them to rank with some of the 
wealthiest of our peers. Their united 
revenues alone considerably exceed 
£100,000. The House knows well these 
great establishments — St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, St. Thomas’s, and Guy’s. But 
there are other hospitals in the country, 
where the physicians are not less cele- 
brated, the surgeons not less skilful, the 
staff not less devoted, and which give 
all their energies, thought, learning, and 
life to mitigate the sufferings of hu- 
manity. Well, I say, would it not, ac- 
cording to the new views and the new 
principle, be as painful as the existence 
of an Endowed testant Church is to 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ire- 
land, for these eminent physicians and 
surgeons and their devoted staff to feel 
that their greatest efforts were often un- 
able to accomplish all that they desired, 
and that their position as a voluntary 
body sometimes entailed upon them hu- 
miliation ? Why should not the Minister 
come forward in a like spirit with that 
which now seems to inspire his policy, 
and concede to these gentlemen that 
the painful anomaly should be termi- 
nated, and that St. George’s Hospital, 
Middlesex Hospital, University College 
Hospital, and, perhaps, Westminster 
Hospital, all depending upon voluntary 
contributions, should be placed on a 
footing of equality with those great in- 
stitutions which, by their endowments, 
imparted to those connected with them a 
factitious importance in the profession, 
by the process of depriving pm latter 
of their estates ? ell, there might, 
no doubt, a good deal be said in 
favour of that view. The Minister would 
have £120,000 a year to dispose of, and 
he could in the handsomest manner 
give it to the farmers of England to- 
wards the reduction of the county rates. 
And I ask you seriously, if you are to 
adopt these principles for Ireland, is it 
possible that you should not apply them 
also to England? As I proceed with 
my comments on this Bill we shall have 
some further opportunity of consider- 
ne. this question. There still are Eng- 
lish Members with some influence in 


this House, and I hope they will con- 
sider on both sides of the House the 
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position in which they will be placed 
with reference to this question. They 
are asked to make ducks and drakes 
of millions in Ireland, to assist per- 
sons who have only to meet the same 
duties and difficulties experienced in this 
country. 

And now let us see how the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to apply the 
power which you are going to concede 
to him of depriving the Church of Ire- 
land of its property, and that on no 
plea whatever. Now, it is a very 
curious part of the measure to which I 
am about to call attention. Disendow- 
ment in itself, is not a complicated trans- 
action. If a Government is strong, if a 
Prince has the power, it is remarkable 
with what facility he can disendow his 
subjects of all their possessions; and so 
a Minister, if he has a majority in Par- 
liament, may disendow any corporation 
to-morrow. But when you: have dis- 
endowed, if you have any regard not 
merely for principles of law, but also for 
the principles of a high policy, you offer 
some scheme in return by which the 
original intentions of the endowers may 
be fulfilled. In performing an office of 
that kind the difficulties of a Minister 
would not be great. For instance, there 
is the disendowment of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, which is often re- 
ferred to in discussions and in speeches 
having reference to the policy of the 
right Sens Gentleman. There the course 
was very simple. The Government of 
that day determined to take away the 
property from the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, and to give it to another body. 
A very short Act of Parliament did the 
business—it will be found among the 
Scotch Acts and is, probably, in the 
Library. By this it was declared 
that the property hitherto enjoyed by 
the Episcopal body, its manses, and 
churches, and tithes, should in future 
belong to, and that the duties should be 
performed by, the Presbyterian body, 
and the Act created a roving Commis- 
sion to carry that piece of legislation 
into effect. In those days no great 
difficulty was experienced in such a 
transfer. But that is not the position of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman, stepping out of his 
duties as the great fiduciary of the State, 
has made up his mind to confiscate the 
property of the Irish Protestant Church, 
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but he has not made up his mind to 
give that property to any other body 
that could fulfil the intention of the ori- 
ginal foundation. And therefore this 
has occurred to the measure of the right 
hon. Gentleman—one of the most re- 
markable results ever brought about by 
a Minister. Coming forward entirely to 
plunder the Irish Protestant Church, he 
finds that the only way in which he can 
accomplish his purpose is to ask the 
Irish Protestant Church to co-operate 
with him. This is the most notable 
part of this extraordinary measure. If 
the Irish Protestant Church does not 
co-operate with the right hon. Gentle- 
man to carry out his policy he will 
be placed in a most difficult position. 
By his Bill he has confiscated the 
whole property of the Church; he will 
have on his hands some morning 
1,500 churches, an immense number of 
glebe houses, property without end, and 
a very complicated trust to fulfil. Plainly, 
therefore, the Irish Protestant Church, 
if his plan is to succeed, must co-operate 
with him in carrying into effect all the 
details of his policy. I do not deny that 


the right hon. Gentleman may have a 


purpose so patriotic that it might so 
strike the Irish Protestant Church that 
it was desirable for them to sympathize 
with his appeal and say—‘‘ The blow, no 
doubt, is very great; but still, if it be as 
you say, absolutely necessary for the 
tranquillity of the country, for the ad- 
vancement of good government, and 
for the general welfare of Her Ma- 
jesty and her dominions that we should 

ear this legislation we will endeavour 
to do so.” I can conceive a Minister 
making such an appeal, and I can con- 
ceive a great body answering in such a 
spirit, because I give Ministers and cor- 
porate bodies credit—which some people 
do not—for patriotic and enlightened 
feeling. But a Minister appealing to 
such a body, under such circumstances, 
would at least make the appeal in a most 
conciliatory manner, and would frame 
his propositions in a way calculated to 
soothe their feelings, and, as far as cir- 
cumstances would admit, to respect their 
interests. 

Now, how does the right hon. Gentle- 
man act, and what are the terms which 
he offers to the Irish Protestant Church 
to induce them to co-operate with him 
to consummate his confiscation? As in- 
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ducements, he makes them four eet 
tions. The first is that the vested in- 
terests of every individual shall be re- 
spected. Well, I say that goes for no- 
thing. There is no combination of cir- 
cumstances under which at this moment 
any Prime Minister, in this country, pro- 
posing a confiscation of property—could 
hope to carry this without at the same 
time accompanying it with security for 
vested interests. You would outrage 
the feelings of Parliament and the con- 
science of the country by adopting any 
any other course. Respect for vested 
interests are the common-places of con- 
fiseation. I therefore pass them by. 
We come to the next proposition. The 
right hon. Gentleman offers the Church 
of Ireland, by a means to which I 
shall afterwards refer, and which I 
need not dwell upon now—he offers to 
those whom he is about to plunder—the 
possession of their churches on the con- 
dition that they undertake to keep them 
in repair, At least I underst from 
the right hon. Gentleman that such was 
the case. There is a variance sometimes 
between the Bill and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement, as often occurs in 
these matters, and some confusion ma 
therefore arise in attributing to the Bi 
what was in his speech. But I believe 
I am correct in saying that, according to 
the speech, they are to have possession 
of the churches. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On a declaration 
of their intention to keep them in re- 

air. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Yes, but what is a 
declaration of intention? I really do 
not know. It may be a deed sealed, 
signed, and delivered, and may involve 
engagements of the highest character 
and consequences. However, I do not 
want to split words with the right hon. 
Gentleman. There is no doubt about 
this—the Irish Church are offered the 
possession of their churches on condition 
of making a declaration of their inten- 
tion to maintain them. But is that any 
great concession? By this policy the right 
hon. Gentleman will find himself one fine 
morning in possession of 1,500 churches 
at least. Somebody must keep them in 
repair. Even the Liberation Society 
would not tolerate that the churches 
should be allowed to tumble down. 
“You must keep the fabrics in order,” 
they would say, “‘ or you must raze them 
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to the ground. We must not allow such 
a scandal through Christendom as that 
one of the kingdoms of Her Majesty is 
covered with sacred edifices tumbling to 
ieces, and that the aspect of regenerated 
Teaeaid is that of a general ruin.” I 
say, then, that the right hon. Gentleman 
who will have these 1,500 churches to 
keep up, ought to be, as a prudent man, 
very | if he can find any persons who 
would take a certain quantity off his 
hands. I can hardly believe that among 
his inducements to the Irish Church to 
co-operate with him in accomplishing 
its total confiscation the offer of their 
churches is—I will not use a coarse word 
—an inducement of a paramount cha- 
racter. And therefore I think we can 
hardly look upon it as a consideration 
valid enough to secure this extraordi- 
nary aid and union. There is a third 
offer ; and here, again, there is a greater 
difference between the statement and 
the Bill. I am sincerely anxious not 
to misrepresent anything, and I shall 
state what I believe to be the true pro- 
posal. The Irish Church, or those who 
will represent it, are, as I understand, 
to retain the glebe houses, provided they 
discharge the debt upon them, which is 
so great as to make these houses un- 
marketable. Well, that proposition does 
not appear to me to be invested with 
those glowing colours which ought to in- 
duce the Archbishops, Bishops, deans, 
and clergy of Ireland to co-operate with 
the right hon. Gentleman in what I shall 
show you is a scheme of entire and com- 
plete confiscation. Then there is a fourth 
proposition, respecting which, it appears 
to me, that there is a very considerable 
misconception, and that is the appoint- 
ment of a Commission for the benefit 
of those gentlemen who are possessed 
of vested interests. The object of that 
Commission, we are told, is to enable 
the clergy to capitalize their vested 
interests, which will then become the 
trust property of a certain body, to 
which I shall afterwards have to ad- 
vert. It is estimated that the inte- 
rests thus capitalized would be certainly 
not less than £6,000,000—some say it 
would be much more; but that includes 
two small items which, strictly speaking, 
are not vested interests, and, therefore, I 
will not dwell upon them. But I sup- 
pose there is no doubt that the capital- 
ization of those vested interests, if all 
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the incumbents would to capitalize 
them, would produce a sum of £6,000,000, 
and a great many people are under 
the impression that the Irish Pro- 
testant Church would thus be left 
with an endowment of £6,000,000. 
Sir, that is a great misconception. I 
do not mean to say it is a miscon- 
ception of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
far from that. It is a misconception 
which people who do not trouble them- 
selves with details, and are captivated 
with fine statements, lightly run away 
with. But the fact is, it is a delusion. 
Now, in the first place, is it the interest 
of the incumbents to capitalize their 
vested interests? These vested interests 
will be secure, if anything can be secure 
in these days of spoliation. They will 
be secure by the engagements of the 
Government, and they ought to be 
paid with the punctuality and the pre- 
cision of the dividends. Why, therefore, 
should the person who possesses and en- 
joys a vested interest come and exchange 
it for a security of less value ?—for the 
security of an unknown body cannot be 
equal to the security of the Government. 
But there is another reason why I doubt 
whether the possessors of vested interests 
will be apt to capitalize them, because, 
even if they considered the security of 
this new body were equal to that of the 
Government, or, from an esprit de corps, 
were willing to accept an inferior security, 
must they not feel that they have no 
security whatever that these £6,000,000 
put into the hands of this unknown body 
may not be confiscated? No one can 
suppose, after such a rude shock to pub- 
lic credit and to national feeling, as the 
confiscation of any corporation in Ire- 
land must produce, no one can suppose 
that the 2,200 incumbents and Bishops 
would come, and at once make a new 
fund, which, after all, is tainted by hav- 
ing originated from the old confiscated 
fund, and which, in a moment of politi- 
cal passion, may be considered to have 
retained all its odious characteristics, 
and therefore to be worthy of confisca- 
tion. Having, therefore, given some 
reasons why incumbents will not capital- 
ize their vested interests, I want it to be 
clearly understood that, even if their 
vested interests are capitalized, no per- 
manent endowment can grow from that 
capitalization. That appears to me to 
be perfectly clear. It is a point of the 
[Second Reading—First Night. 
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utmost importance, and I mention it now 
in order that it may be well discussed in 
Committee. I do not see how any per- 
manent endowment can accrue. As the 
body to which I shall have after- 
wards to refer is in the position of an 
insurance company—if it gain on one 
life it may lose on another; but on the 
average there are 2,000 clergymen, and 
when all the lives have terminated, and 
all the vested interests come to an end, 
it will be found that the debtor and 
creditor account will be pretty nearly 
balanced. Therefore, I cannot believe 
that those who are possessed of vested 
interests will take advantage of this pro- 
position, and if they do I want to im- 
— on the House—for there are many 

on. Gentlemen on the Liberal side who 
do not wish for confiscation—I want to 
impress on the House that no perma- 
nent endowment can accrue from the 
scheme. That is the main conclusion 
which ought to be borne in mind, and 
which, I trust, will be borne in mind in 
this debate. 

Now, Sir, I have shown the House 
that the right hon. Gentleman is in an 
extraordinary position, and it will re- 
quire all his genius to get him out of it. 
He comes forward as a great confiscator, 
and then he finds that he cannot aceom- 
plish the act of spoliation without the 
cordial co-operation of those whom he is 
going to rob. It did require the fer- 
vent spirit of the First Minister of the 
Crown to have devised such a scheme; 
and, whatever the result, I think its 
ingenuity is really an honour to the 
British Parliament. I have shown that, 
having devised the scheme, he has 
offered four inducements to the Irish 
Protestant Church to co-operate with 
him, and I have also shown that the 
four inducements are utterly futile. For 
the sake of time, I will not recapitulate 
what they are, because I am quite sure 
they must be in the mind and memory 
of every hon. Member. Well, but is 
there anything else in the Bill which 
might justify the Irish Church, how- 
ever disappointed, to this act of su- 
pernatural patriotism ? The manner in 
which the Roman Catholic Church is 
treated in this Bill as regards the Col- 
lege of Maynooth — is that an induce- 
ment to the Irish Protestant Church to 
—- in its own spoliation ? 

ow, in making any comments upon 
Mr. Disraeli 
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Maynooth I am anxious not to be mis- 
understood. If this measure is to be 
carried, or any measure of the kind, 
I cannot consider the case of Maynooth 
with any os arising from the 
objects for which the endowment was 
made. I only view the case of Maynooth 
as I view that of any person disturbed 
and distressed by a Bill of this kind. If 
the safety of the State does require mea- 
sures of this kind, I say that the in- 
terests you deal with should be dealt 
with justly, and in the highest sense 
liberally. That is the principle I would 
lay down, and I could make no excep- 
tion of course of Maynooth. Therefore, 
if I make any comments as to the ar- 
rangements proposed with regard to 
Maynooth, it is not because Maynooth 
is concerned that I make them, but be- 
cause there is exceptional treatment in 
this as in other instances, and because 
it does not appear to me that equal jus- 
tice is meted out. I will not touch upon 
the point upon which an hon. Baronet 
(Sir George Jenkinson) addressed a Ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman this 
evening. I think the hon. Baronet was 
quite entitled to put that Question, be- 
cause I know that men of the highest 
authority think that part of the scheme 
founded on principles of the most am- 
biguous nature. willingly accept the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
although it was an explanation which, 
as far as justice was concerned, was not 
altogether satisfactory. But I do not 
dwell upon that. I apprehend that, when 
we come to consider this question, the 
life interests, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, ought to be estimated and 
appraised on the same principles. But, 
Sir, in the arrangement with respect to 
Maynooth—and that arrangement is one 
of those which are to induce the Irish 
Protestant Church to co-operate with 
Ministers—there are circumstances which 
appear to me to be of an invidious 
character. Now, we shall assume for a 
moment that the same number of years 
are taken in calculating vested interests, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
But in the case of Maynooth the vested 
interests, on no pretence whatever, could 
be estimated at fourteen or even seven 
years’ purchase. You have applied to 
all the students of the College, so far as 
I can understand the scheme of the Go- 
vernment, the same principles which, 
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according to the version given by the 
right hon. Gentleman this evening, are 
applied to those who enjoy vested in- 
terests in the Protestant Church. Now, 
Sir, that is not just. The position of a 
student or ule at Maynooth is not 
analogous in any degree to that of an 
incumbent in the Irish Church. The 
right hon. Gentleman talked of the 
vested interests of the Professors. No 
one grudges the vested interests of the 
Professors. They are entitled to the 
full and liberal appreciation of their 
vested interests; but we have the best 
evidence of what the amount of the 
vested interests of the Professors is. 
I was in the House when Sir Robert 
Peel brought forward the Maynooth En- 
dowment, and I remember the parti- 
cular impression that was made on the 
House as he proceeded, but not in detail, 
to propose the amount of salaries to be 
given to the chief officers of Maynooth. 
For reasons which are obvious he said 
that he should propose for that — 
an endowment of £6,000 a year. ow, 
therefore, we know that the vested in- 
terests of the Professors, on which the 
right hon. Gentleman enlarged, must be 
calculated on the basis of an endowment 
of £6,000 a year, and with those figures 
I confess I never could arrive at the re- 
sults to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has come. Now, Sir, are there any other 
reasons with regard to Maynooth which 
should also make the Irish Protestant 
Church refrain from accepting the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman? 
1 think that such reasons may be found 
in the source from which the right hon. 
Gentleman has acknowledged, not only 
in his speech, but in his Bill, that the 
compensation for the College of May- 
nooth is to be derived. This appears to 
me to be a subject of great seriousness, 
and one on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man owes an explanation to the House. 
If there was anything which we under- 
stood from the debates of last Session, 
and from the speeches of last autumn— 
if there was anything which was more 
clearly understood than another from the 
fervid declarations made on the impas- 
sioned hustings of Lancashire, it was 
this, that although the Protestant Church 
of Ireland was to be plundered, none of 
its property was to be given to the 
ministers of any other religion, and none 
of its property was to be applied to 
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Imperial ae These were the re- 
iterated pledges given to the country; 
and upon the understanding of those and 
of similar declarations, no doubt, the 
vote of the country was taken. Well, 
Sir, are those pledges redeemed by the 
measure before us? Is that double en- 
gagement of the Prime Minister ful- 
filled? I put it to the candour of both 
sides of the House. I have referred to 
the debates of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, and to the declarations made from 
the hustings of Lancashire last au- 
tumn ; but, Sir, I need not have revived 
any painful memories, I might have a 
aled to the Preamble of the right 
on. Gentleman’s own Bill. In the 
Preamble it is said that it is expe- 
dient to do several things—that the 
Irish Church should cease to be estab- 
lished by law, that the proceeds of the 
property of the said Church, after satis- 
i all just and equitable claims, 
should be held and applied for the ad- 
vantage of the Irish people, but not for 
the maintenance of any Church, or of 
the clergy of any other communion, nor 
for ‘‘the teaching of religion.’”” Why, 
Sir, that is the Preamble of the Bill. 
One would have supposed that the ar- 
rangement was made after the Bill had 
been drawn, and that by some inad- 
vertence—nobody attends to a Preamble 
—the original Preamble was allowed to 
remain. It must be the Preamble of the 
first Cabinet Council—it cannot be that 
of the last. But how stands the case as 
regards the fulfilment of the pledges 
that all the property of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church should be devoted to 
Irish, and not to Imperial purposes ? 
Maynooth is supported at this moment 
by the Exchequer of the Empire. The 
Regium Donum is supplied from Down- 
ing Street. But now they are both to be 
supplied by the confiscation of property 
which, whether it be Roman Catholic or 
Protestant property originally—I do not 
now into questions of that kind— 
both Roman Catholic es ee 
must agree with me is Iri roperty, 
and to that amount the Im Law ¥ . 
chequer is to be relieved, in the face of 
pledges which all must acknowledge 
were repeatedly and solemnly given, and 
under which no such result could have 
been contemplated. 
Now, let us see what may be the 
general result on the state of the Pro- 
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testant Church when this measure is 
carried to completion ; because, however 
unnatural, however impossible it may 
seem that the Church of Ireland should 
co-operate with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, we cannot discuss the merits of 
this measure unless, as we proceed with 
it, we assume that the Church will, how- 
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| 





ever unwillingly, co-operate with him. 
Assuming then, that they will co-operate 
with him—assuming that his plan is car- 
ried, let us glance at what in a few years | 
will be the position of the Protestant | 
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are to manage this great transaction: 
Why, will not the New Church Bod 
have as large a task to fulfil, which wi 
probably cost them £10,000 a year, or 
it may be £20,000 ?—for if they do their 
work completely, it can hardly be less 
expensive than that of the Church Com- 
missioners. There must be funds to 
create and organize that new ecclesi- 
astical world to which the right hon. 
Gentleman looks as the means of ac- 
complishing his purpose. 

So much for the general result upon 


Church in Ireland. And I put this be-|the condition of the Irish Protestant 
fore hon. Gentlemen on either side of | Church; but I wish now to place before 
the House convinced that, in respect to| the House the general result of the 


a great measure of this kind, they must 
be impressed with the wisdom of acting 
with generosity as well as justice. Now, 
it is quite on the cards—it is not only 
possible, but highly probable—that in a 
certain number of years, probably in the 
ten years which the right hon. Gentle- 
man fixes upon, the Irish Protestant 
Church will not have a shilling of pro- 
perty ; while they will see, on the other 
hand, a richly endowed Roman Catholic 
clergy and a very comfortable Presby- 
terian body, and both provided for out of 
their own property! Well, is it desirable 
that such results, not of severe justice, but 
I say of unnecessary injustice, should be 
accomplished by Parliament? It is very 
true that it is said there is the sum of 
£500,000 which will go to the Irish 
Church in satisfaction of the private 
endowments created since 1660. I do 
not touch now on what I thought the 
highly unsatisfactory part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, fixing on the 
year 1660; for, in criticizing this mea- 
sure, with the great indulgence of the 
House, I must, of course, omit many 
points. But the interest on that £500,000 
—which is by no means clear to me will 
be £500,000, though I will take it as 
£500,000—the interest of that sum 
would not keep in repair the churches 
of which we have heard so much. If 
they are to undertake the repair of those 
churches, there must be a fund for the 
purpose, and £16,000 or £17,000 a year 
would be absorbed in that way. Well, 
what else have they got? What is 
most extraordinary, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has absolutely proposed that 
£20,000 a year for ten years, or £200,000 
in all, should be given to the body of 
Church Commissioners in Dublin who 
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whole scheme of confiscation. And what 
is it? Itis the old story. Assuming— 
which I will do for the sake of argument 
—that the good sense and good temper 
of the House will modify all the arrange- 
ments about Maynooth, will take care 
that justice, ample justice, shall be done 
to that institution, but at the same 
time no injustice done to the Pro- 
testant Church, and that the engage- 
ments of the Ministry shall be com- 
pletely fulfilled in that respect—assum- 
ing that to be the case, what do I see in 
this Bill? Why, that the whole property 
of the Church of Ireland, generall 

speaking, will go to the landlords. Well, 
the landlords of Ireland have had a slice 
of that property before. For thirty 
years they have had £100,000 a year. 
They have probably had £3,000,000 of 
that property, and what has it done 
them? Is the state of Ireland more 
tranquil and serene, or have they better 
preserved the institutions to which they 
were devoted, because they for a moment 
accepted any share of that plunder? 
Why, we all know that nothing of the 
kind has followed. And what is it that 
is now proposed? Why, a scheme which, 
when we come to investigate it, clearly 
shows that the whole of the tithe rent- 
charge is to be absorbed in the land. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that 
every landowner may buy up the tithe 
rent-charge on his land, when his tithe 
rent-charge will be instantly absorbed in 
his land; and then if the landowner will 
not buy the tithe rent-charge the right 
hon. Gentleman makes out a compulsory 
account by which the landowner shall 
seem to buy it. But the result is that 
the whole of the tithe rent-charge will 
be immediately absorbed in the land, 
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and that there will be a complicated 
system of pecuniary transactions ex- 
tending over a period of forty-five 
years. Five-and-forty years’ engage- 
ments of Irish landlords! And that, 
too, in a country which confiscates 
Church property—in a country where 
there is a land question looming in the 
future. Do you not think that the land- 
lords will want justice done to the land ? 
Do you not think they will come forward 
and say—‘‘ Well, if the land question 
must be settled, we will take a part in 
its settlement?” Depend upon it when 
the great rising occurs—when the great 
demand to which I have referred is made, 
and expounded by the eloquence and 
learning of the clergy of the three 
Churches—the Irish landlords will won- 
derfully sympathize with that new Act of 
Settlement. And when that demand is 
made, the right hon. Gentleman will have 
either to accede to it, or he must take re- 
fuge in the alternative, which I will in a 
moment mention. Well, the tithe rent- 
charge is to be absorbed in the land, with 
engagements spreading over forty-five 
years. There have been engagements 
with the English Exchequer for shorter 
terms which were never fulfilled. And 


what is to be done with the surplus? The 
surplus is given to the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics and other purposes of 
that kind. Well, but there are pauper 
lunatics in other countries besides Ire- 


land. I have been looking into the 
number of pauper lunatics in Ireland | 
and in England; and although we are 
told, as a Cabinet secret, that there are 
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body of the population. No doubt the 
object is a — one; but how can you 
justify yourself to your constituents who 
are grumbling about the county rates, 
especially supposing that you should 
have to pay £3,000 next quarter sessions, 
if they say, ‘‘ We understand that the 
Prime Minister, who affects to be the 
friend of the land, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, is going to have pauper luna- 
tics paid for out of the Church funds? 
Now, if the Irish Church is to be con- 
fiscated, and the funds applied in this 
way, why should not our pauper luna- 
tics have the same sort of support ?”’ Sir, 
whatever is given for the maintenance 
of pauper lunatics or any object of that 
kind, will go, or at least the great bulk 
of it will go, to the proprietors of the 
soil, whatever hocus pocus we may be told 
to the contrary. I entirely disapprove 
of that. 

There is another subject to which at 
this hour I shall only very briefly advert. 
I will now assume that, notwithstanding 
the apparent impossibility of the Irish 
Church being induced to co-operate with 
the right hon. Gentleman, notwithstand- 
ing the unjust, and, as I think, prepos- 
terous arrangement which, if they did 
co-operate with him, they would assist 
in arg oy ge will for the moment 
assume that this body will so co-operate 
with him, and will endeavour to ec 
out the purposes of this Bill; and there- 
fore it is necessary to consider how the 
New Church Body is to be created. Consi- 
der the possibility of the thing. There are 
700,000 Protestants scattered over Ire- 


idiots peculiar to Ireland, I do not find | land. Sometimes they form a tolerably 
that the number of pauper lunatics in | adequate portion of the population, but 
Ireland is greater, relatively to the| often a very sparse one. Although 
amount of population, than in England, | alarmed and aggrieved and smarting 
or that in Ireland they cost more in! under what they consider intolerable in- 
proportion than they do here. English | juries, and many of them under the in- 
county Members generally are able to fluence of great fear, they are suddenly 
speak on this point. In my own county | called upon by the Prime Minister of the 
of Buckingham we have built within a/ country to accomplish that which would 
very few years a lunatic asylum upon a} require all his ingenuity and all his 
costly scale. We did it in deference | statesmanlike power to achieve—namely, 
to the commands of an Act of Parlia-| to create a new ecclesiastical power inde- 
ment, and it has added considerably to pendent of the State which shall accom- 
our rates. It may have been a neces-| plish all those offices which the Church 
sary and proper expenditure, but it was | in union with the State, and with its ad- 
a very costly one. We have not yet; mirable temper when assisted by the 
fulfilled all our engagements in respect | State, has found it extremely difficult to 
to it, and this has been one of those fulfil and agree about. And this is to be 
subjects which have occasioned consi-| done in the course of afew months. The 
derable dissatisfaction among the great clergy and the laity—the plundered and 
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perplexed clergy and laity—are to do that 
which would require constant Cabinet 
Councils, and even years of mature and 
experienced deliberation. Who are the 
clergy and laity of Ireland? How are 
you to call the voices of these 700,000 
scattered people? We are often told 
about the case of the disendowment of 
the Church in Canada—an absurd in- 
stance to bring forward, as there is no 
analogy between the two cases. In 
Canada, indeed, you did say that the 
clergy and laity were to come to some 
decision on these important points, but 
then you defined the laity. Im your Act 
you said that the laity should be repre- 
sented, and you stated by what franchise 
the laity were to be elected. But nothing 
of the kind is proposed to be done now. 
No-single step is taken to assist these 
men if they were willing to overcome the 
immense difficulties and obstacles which 
they must inevitably encounter. What 


is to be the result if they do not do that 
which no human being under such circum- 
stancescan do? Why the State is to seize 
upon the whole property of the Church 
thus violating the first duty of a trustee, 
and shaking confidence in the tenure of 
property of every kind in the country. 


The State is to take the whole property 
of the Church to itself, and to do what 
it likes with it, defying law and justice, 
and treating the claims of the Protestants 
of Ireland with the utmost contumely 
and contempt. 

Now, Sir, this is to be the remedial 
policy for Ireland. You have been dis- 
turbed and distracted by a clergy not 
connected with the State, and therefore 
you are now to have three sets of clergy 
not connected with the State. You 
have complained over and over again 
that one of the great evils of Ireland 
was the want of a variety of classes. 
But here is an Act which destroys a 
class. You have told us, night after 
night, that the curse of Ireland was 
the want of resident proprietors, but 
here is legislation to do away with a 
great number of resident proprietors. 
The curse of Ireland, as every one knows, 
is its poverty, and here is an Act to con- 
fiscate property ! 

Sir, I said there was an alternative. 
When I ventured to express to the House 
the probable consequences of this scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I stated to 
the House that they must contemplate 
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the possibility of great and continued 
discontent in Ireland—that that discon- 
tent would be connected with the ques- 
tion of the tenure of land—that the 
clergy disendowed according to their own 
statements at different periods, but both 
of them agreeing that they had been 
disendowed, would become the natural 
and powerful mouthpieces of this general 
discontent ; and that you would have to 
yield to the demands which the whole 
nation through its most powerful organs 
would advance, and with which demands 
I venture to say the Irish landlords would 
unite. Their claim would be for restor- 
ation. All classes would call upon you 
to restore the popular estate which you 
have confiscated, and, whatever difference 
of opinion might still subsist between 
different Churches all Churches would 
agree that Irish property was national 
property. I say, then, that you would 

ave to consent to that restoration unless 
you took refuge in an alternative. I 
think the alternative would be this. I 
think you might resist what was called 
a restoration of their rights, and which 
would probably bring about a scene of 
universal tumult. Instead of complying 
with this demand you would say to them 
—‘‘ There shall be religious equality be- 
tween the two countries. You disen- 
dowed clergy shall not have ground to 
complain of being treated differently 
from any clergy, and we will apply to 
the Church in England the same princi- 
ples which we have applied to the Church 
in Ireland.” That conclusion appears 
to me to be inevitable. I have no doubt 
that there are some Gentlemen who hear 
me who would not regret such a consum- 
mation. I am perfectly aware that there 
are Gentlemen sitting in this House who 
approve such a policy, and that they have 
in the country a party which likewise ap- 
provessuchapolicy. But I do not approve 
such a policy, and I am sure, whatever 
may be the majority those Gentlemen 
have in this House, they will not grudge 
me the right of asserting the propriety 
of my opinion. Sir, I believe that that 
result will be inevitable. Indeed, it may 
be inferred from the language of the 
Prime Minister that he himself, though 
he may not now approve, still contem- 
plates it. Now, I cannot believe that 
the disendowment of the Church of 
England could occur without very great 
disturbance. I am convinced that it 
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might lead to consequences which those 
who have not given a very long con- 
sideration to the subject may think im- 
possible or remote. I believe that these 
consequences would be near at hand. 
land cannot afford revolutions. Eng- 
land has had her revolutions. It is indeed 
because she had revolutions about 200 
years ago, before other nations had their 
revolutions, that she gained her great 
start in wealth and empire. Now, Sir, 
what have we obtained by those re- 
volutions? A period of nearly 200 
years of great serenity and the secured 
stability of the State. I attribute these 
happy characteristics of our history to 
this circumstance, that in this interval we 
did solve two of the finest and profound- 
est political problems. We accomplished 
complete personal and, in time, complete 
political liberty, and combined them with 
order. We achieved complete religious 
liberty, and we united it with a na- 
tional faith. These two immense ex- 
ploits have won for this country re- 
gulated freedom and temperate reli- 
gion, and these blessings we have I am 
ound to say, secured mainly by the 
action—sometimes the unconscious action 
—but entirely by the action of the two 
great political parties in the State. I 
have often, when I have had to consider 
the history of what are called ‘‘ Whigs” 
and ‘‘ Tories,” been surprised that, after 
great national vicissitudes, and notwith- 
standing the enormous blunders and mis- 
takes which confessedly both have made, 
and the occasional violence, not to say 
faction, of their conduct which our annals 
record, these two great parties should al- 
ways re-appear. That fact proves that 
there must be something very deep in 
their roots, and that they must have 
touched the heart of the people. Speak- 
ing now, not as a partizan, I believe 
the Tory party, however it may at 
times have erred, has always been the 
friend of local government, and that 
the instinct of the nation made it feel 
that on local government political free- 
dom depended. It has been the glo- 
rious privilege of the great Whig party 
to achieve religious liberty, because, by 
as wise an instinct, they felt that reli- 
gious liberty must be based on the con- 
nection between civil authority and eccle- 
siastical influence. These have secured 
to us the advantages we enjoy. In 
this age we seem to have forgotten by 
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what heroic efforts the + blessings 
of regulated freedom poll yp etiwrr re- 
ligion have been secured, and how much 
they have tended to the greatness and 
the glory of our common country. Custom 
has made this a strong and tradition has 
made it a wise nation. There are now 
highflying statesmen who make war on 
tradition and scorn custom. I, for one, 
will not take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of their courses. I have expressed 
fully, but freely, as our political life 
permits, my view of the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government. I believe the Bill he has 
introduced for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church in Ireland 
to be a dangerous measure, and, what 
is more, a great mistake; and I leave 
its consideration with confidence to the 
prudence and patriotism of Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Disraeli.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. W. H. GREGORY said, that no 
one who had listened to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman could fail to have 

erceived that, to use the words of the 

ishop of Down and Connor, quoted in 
The Times that morning, ‘‘ the verdict of 
the country had cast its shadow over the 
path,” and that continued resistance to 
the measure before them could have no 
other effect than to broaden and lengthen 
that shadow. There were many in the 
House who remembered the speech de- 
livered by the right hon. Gentleman 
some twenty years ago, in which he de- 
nounced the Irish Establishment as one 
of the main grievances of Ireland. He 
had since characterized that speech as 
‘¢ heedless rhetoric;”’ but those who heard 
it would contrast the vigour and earnest- 
ness and conviction, when the right hon. 
Gentleman was before his time, with the 
laboured triviality of his present speech, 
when he knew well he was lagging be- 
hind the age. If he judged the right 
hon. Gentleman aright he would pre- 
fer that the verdict of posterity as to 
his sagacity as a statesman should be 
based on the ‘‘heedless rhetoric” of 
twenty-five years ago, rather than on 
the. solemn convictions he had delivered 


that evening. Now, before joining issue 
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with the right hon. Gentleman on other 
points, he (Mr. Gregory) was glad that 
there seemed one topic of agreement 
between them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the irritation of all three 
Churches in Ireland which would be 
caused by this measure. He hinted that 
he would be in favour of doing some- 
thing to gratify all three Churches, and 
he would have been right in doing so. 
He (Mr. Gregory) was ready to admit 
that if he had full power of dealing with 
this Church question as he thought best, 
he would have dealt with it in a broader 
and simpler manner than the present 
plan. He had the same feeling about 
these ecclesiastical endowments which 
was entertained by Mr. O’Connell. He 
considered they should be strictly ap- 
plied to the uses for which they were 
originally intended—namely, religious 
purposes. He did not go so far as to say 
that he had conscientious objections, or 
that he would raise the cry of sacrilege 
if they were applied to objects of general 
utility ; but he was of opinion that, so far 
as Ireland was concerned, more satisfac- 
tion and less irritation would have arisen 
had these revenues been devoted to pur- 
_— strictly religious. In fact, he would 

ave reversed the Preamble of the pre- 
sent Bill, and enacted “that the pro- 
perty of the Church of Ireland and the 
proceeds thereof should be held and ap- 

lied for the maintenance of the different 

hurches and their ministry and for the 
teaching of religion.’”” He should have 
done this by capitalizing the property of 
the Established Church and dividing it 
between each denomination strictly ac- 
cording to the ratio of numbers, leaving 
each to deal with their own share pre- 
cisely as they pleased, but with this one 
provision—that a glebe house and a cer- 
tain number of acres should be procured 
for the use of clergymen of every de- 
nomination wherever a congregation of a 
certain size existed. There was hardly 
a parish in Ireland which such a course 
would not have cheered and gratified 
and brightened. Those were the opinions 
he had always held ; but it was one thing 
to see one’s own way, and another thing 
to get others to view matters like one- 
self. He had not been in London five 
days after Parliament met when he saw, 
—as, of course, the Government had long 
foreseen—that it was impossible to deal 
with this question in this manner had 
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they been even so disposed. They would 
have been opposed by the great bulk of 
the Scotch Members, by the Nonconfor- 
mist English Members, and by many 
other hon. Gentlemen who sat near him, 
who were neither Scotchmen nor Non- 
conformists, but who would not tolerate 
the idea of a great scheme of re-distri- 
bution, or rather of re-endowment. The 
attitude of so many Presbyterians in 
the North of Ireland, to judge by the 
late meeting in Belfast, objecting to any 
allocation of the funds to religious 
P ses, must have confirmed the views 
of the Government; and the silence of 
the Roman Catholics as to their ac- 
quiescence in any scheme of re-distribu- 
tion, which might give rise to the impu- 
tation that he hens of gain rather than 
the hope of justice and equality had in- 
fluenced their action, was another strong 
argument against the feasibility of the 
plan preferred by him. But what would 
the Conservative party have done had 
such a proposal been made, even had 
it undoubtedly been the best for the 
future of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land? It was clear they would at once 
have linked their fortunes with the Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway, and have 
overthrown the Bill. Was he not justi- 
fied in saying this — that their zeal for 
the Protestant Church was but secondary 
in comparison with a political success? 
Did they not remember that memor- 
able night last year when the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Mr. Aytoun) 
tacked on his provision for the disen- 
dowment of Maynooth to the Resolu- 
tions of the present Prime Minister. 
Now the Members opposite, the friends 
of establishment ae endowment, must 
have known that, if a purely collegiate 
endowment like Maynooth should be in- 
troduced into a measure for ecclesiastical 


endowment, Trinity College, the pride 
and boast and bulwark of the Church of 
England in Ireland, must go also; yet 
how well he (Mr. Gregory) remembered 
the eager anxious faces of the supporters 
of the late Government,—their ill con- 
cealed triumph, in the hope that the Op- 


position Leader would refuse this pro- 
vision. But they were disappointed. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
accepted it. He kept his word—May- 
nooth was to be disendowed; but they 
had heard the ominous announcement 
that Trinity College was next to be 
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overhauled. They who were Liberals 
rejoiced at this; but they had every 
reason to be indebted to the Conserva- 
tive party for the absolute necessity they 
had forced upon the Government of 
immediate dealing with Trinity College. 
Thus it was clear that it was hopeless to 
think of any plan of re-distribution ; and 
all that remained was to accept any plan 
that was based upon principles of equa- 
lity, was immediate in its operation, and 
final. He (Mr. Gregory) had found 
these requisites in the present Bill, and 
he would give it his unremitting sup- 

rt. The right hon. Gentleman who 
fad just spoken had asked, did they 
think this Bill would produce calm 
and contentment in Ireland? He (Mr. 
Gregory) would not affirm that it would; 
but he did affirm that without such a 
Bill it was impossible there could be 
calm or contentment. There were vari- 
ous disturbing causes still in Ireland 
—a strong feeling of nationality, which 
the Protestant cle seemed all of a 
sudden to have en up—disatisfac- 


tion about land and education; but he 
had invariably held that religious ani- 
mosity, produced by religious ascend- 
ancy, had hitherto tainted and poisoned 


the whole atmosphere of Ireland. Every- 
thing in that island had been set awry 
by long-continued injustice, practised un- 
der the name and shield of religion. In 
the north they had the Presbyterian, 
Scotch in blood, character, and religion. 
In his own country he would have been 
a stout Liberal; but in Ireland he had 
been, until recently, a most rampant 
Tory. Religious animosity, and the 
pride of ascendancy, had done this. He 
(Mr. Gregory) used the words ‘until 
recently,”’ for the presence at that mo- 
ment of the hon. Members for Belfast, 
Carrickfergus, and Londonderry on the 
Benches near him showed that ano- 
ther spirit was evoked, and that the men 
of the north preferred the concord of 
their country te a miserable and mischie- 
vous ascendancy. Then let them turn to 
the other parts of Ireland. There they 
had the Irish Roman Catholic peasant, 
deeply and even passionately attached 
to those above him, if kindly treated 
—intensely aristocratic in feeling—Con- 
servative by thought, habit, and tradi- 
tion—yet Fs found him allied with 
those who professed the most advanced 
and unsettling doctrines. They found 
also, in many instances, the Roman 
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Catholic clergy—members of the most 
conservative religion under the sun 
—foreed, by the feeling of wrong, 
to sympathize with their flocks, and to 
fight under the same banners. Reli- 
gious injustice has done all this. He 
(Mr. Gregory) had ever before him the 
words of a chorus in one of the Greek 
tragedies when he thought of the strange 
position of Ireland—‘ The fountains of 
the sacred rivers flow backward to their 
sources, for justice is not in the land.” 
The right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down did not raise the “‘No Popery” 
cry on this occasion; but most of the 
Gentlemen around him had done nothin 

else this autumn. They had declar 

this act of justice was to subjugate Ire- 


| land to the Roman Catholics, who would 


never be content until they had obtained 
that ascendancy of which we were now 
divesting ourselves, and that even then 
they would never tolerate a Protestant 
Government. But were these observa- 
tions founded on facts? Did they re- 
member what occurred in Canada six 
years ago, when war was threatening 
with the United States? Did the Roman 
Catholic Prelates assume a sullen or even 
doubtful attitude towards their Pro- 
testant Monarch? No; they issued ad- 
dresses, calling on their Roman Catholic 
flocks to be loyal to the flag of England 
—for that under no other form of go- 
vernment could they enjoy more tho- 
rough equality, justice, and protection. 
A friend of his—Mr. Ussher, a Protes- 
tant gentleman—a few years since 
visited Prussia, in order to see how they 
managed their religious matters there. 
He wrote a most interesting pamphlet 
called The Church of Rome in its relations 
with Protestant Governments. He de- 
scribed the perfect equelity that pre- 
vailed in Prussia in the dealings of 
the State with all religious bodies, and 
he summed up — 


“ We here see the Roman Catholic Church—far 
from being, as she is to us in Ireland,-a source 
of weakness and frequent trouble—turned into an 
arm of strength for the State, and that not by 
being given any privileges or by being favoured 
more than other creeds, but by being simply 
placed on the same footing as others, suffering no 
disadvantages and enjoying no superiority.” 
Now, he asked, could anyone suppose 
that Prussia could have done the great 
things she had done, had she been a 
kingdom divided against herself? Did 
they think if her citizens had been mur- 
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dering and shooting one another to 
the cry of ‘‘To hell with the Pope on 
the Spree,” or to ‘‘ Perdition to Martin 
Luther on the Rhine’”’—and they had 
recently read of such scenes in the most 
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have any feeling of despair. He must 
have seen in every young and poor 
| community, in every town which sprang 
/up as it were in a night, commodious 
| edifices erected for God’s worship, the 


prosperous and enlightened Ireland— | ministers supported, and the services 
that she would have formed a united | conducted with solemnity and decorum. 
Germany, amalgamating Protestants and | It was the voluntary zeal and united 
Catholics into one Fatherland? And yet | efforts of these poor communities which 
national weakness and national discord | built these numerous and handsome 
is what Gentlemen opposite wished to churches. He said ‘‘united efforts,” for 
foster and maintain. They conjured up | he remembered walking with a Roman 
every species and variety of fear, and | Catholic gentleman in the town of Trois 
yet they shut their eyes to the real and | Rivieres, in Canada, where he was 
greatest fear of all—a distracted and di- | greatly struck by the appearance of the 
vided State. Last year the Conservative | many and handsome churches. ‘This is 
Benches resounded with every imagin- | the Protestant cathedral which we have 


able prophecy of woe ; but this year the 
attitude of those who were called the 
friends of the Church was absolutely 
extraordinary. Instead of recognizing 
the verdict of the country as inevitable, 
and providing for the coming change 
by wise and prudent counsels, they 
seemed to look to visionary schemes of 
resistance, and to some kind of angelic 
interposition in the House of Lords. 
At a meeting reported that morning in 
the north of Ireland, the ery of ‘ No 
Surrender” was raised more definitely 
than ever, and a rey. Prelate who took 
the chair, and who recommended wise 
and prudent counsels, was shouted at 


just built,” said his (Mr. Gregory’s) com- 
panion. He (Mr. Gregory) was surprised, 
and said, ‘‘Which you built! Did you, 
| although a Roman Catholic, contribute 
to a Protestant place of worship?” “Of 
course I did,” said he, ‘and not only 
that, but our Roman Catholic Bishop 
was invited also to subscribe.”’ ‘‘I cannot, 
of course,” said the Bishop, ‘‘subscribe 
to an heretical Church, but I suppose 
you mean to put a spire on it?” “Of 
course,”’ said the applicant. ‘‘ Well,” 
| replied the Bishop, “that will be an 
| ornament to the town, and I have much 
pleasure in subscribing my thirty dol- 
\lars to its adornment.” Such was the 
| spirit on the other side of the Atlantic. 





as ‘‘ Judas.” Was that the way to save | 
the Church? He confessed he dreaded | He confessed that when he returned 
the future of the Church, if she were | to Ireland, when he saw the offensive 
allowed to drift hopelessly without com- | religious placards in the streets, reviling 
pass and without pilot and without | all that was held sacred and reveren- 
chart. That was the real danger. Their} tial by the great mass of Irishmen, 
Church had been subjected to centu-| when he read the fierce invectives in 
ries of fostering, and, if he might so | the Press against his fellow-Christians, 
call it, to hot-house care. Now she had | and when he listened to the frantic de- 
to be exposed to the rude winds of hea- | nunciations in the pulpit, he felt he had 
ven, and to take her chance—she had to | got into an atmosphere where only theo- 
enter the race with other denominations | logical salamanders could exist, and he 
on the voluntary principle, and though, | welcomed the voluntary system or any 
like Hamlet, they were “fat and scant | system which would compel Irishmen to 
of breath,” the Irish Protestants seemed | look after their own religion, and to 
determined not to undergo the necessary leave their neighbours to their own wor- 
training. Yet let them take courage, | ship and belief. The right hon. Gentle- 
and deal with their altered circumstances | man (Mr. Disraeli) had occupied nearly 
like men. If they would but work out| an hour in his essay on the necessity 
the provisions of the Bill, there would be | and advantage of the connection of 
ample means for a fresh start. ‘‘But,’”’ | Church and State. He showed that such 
said hon. Gentlemen opposite, ‘‘how can | a system had every grace and merit, and 
the few Protestants in Ireland support | that disconnection was fraught with every 
their Church?” Surely the wealthiest mischief. But who gave the first prece- 

dent for disestablishment and disendow- 


portion of the Irish community could 
support an adequate ministry. Butno| ment? Why, the Government of which 
one who had visited America ought to| the right hon. Gentleman was the main- 
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ing. Did he not try his ’prentice hand 
& Jemnien? Well, he (Mr. ry 
would not upbraid him for that; but he 
would bid him and his Friends around 
him to derive comfort ‘and encourage- 
ment from this very act. He (Mr. Gre- 
gory) had recently cut out of The Times 
an account of what was going on in Ja- 
maica, owing to the disestablishing and 
disendowing enactment of the Conser- 
vative Government. This account stated 
that though the Bishop was still in hope 
of Imperial assistance, yet that the Church 
was preparing for what must take place 
next year. at— 

“The measure in question had produced a re- 
vulsion in the Church; that it had suddenly 
sprung into life and become full of activity in its 
operations, and exhibited an amount of earnest- 
ness and vitality never known before.” 


Jamaica was thus indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the inference was 
that Ireland ere long might be similarly 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman 
who sat opposite to him (Mr. Gladstone). 
Before sitting down, in addition to this 
crumb of comfort from Jamaica, let him 
give to hon. Members opposite some other 
encouragements from the past. Let them 
look at all the great successive measures 
of justice to Ireland which had passed, 
and the result of those measures. Let 
them begin with Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. The country, according to the au- 
thority of the Duke of Wellington, was 
on the verge of civil war. That measure 
was passed, and there was at once a com- 

arative calm. The Tithe Commutation 

ill found the peasantry in a state of 
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and felt very comfortable. The 


) | hon. Gentleman had a special fondness 


for arousing terrors. Here was an ex- 
ample of one of these bugbears. In 
1861 the right hon. Gentleman addressed 
a meeting at Aylesbury. After harrow- 
ing his listeners by narrating to them 
the designs of reckless men ‘‘in the most 
exalted place in the realm—in Parlia- 
ment,”’ against the Church and against 
religion, he proceeded to say— 

“ How many Bills were introduced in the last 
Session of Parliament, all under different forms, 
having one sole end in view—to undermine the 
Church and the most precious privileges of Church- 
men. Our mode of distributing charities is called 


in question, our cemeteries threatened with inva- 
sion, our adversaries aim at changing our mar- 
riage laws, at ‘facilitating’ our public worship, as 
they pretend, and of despoiling of its national 
| character the sacred constitution of our Church.” 
| 





And here came the bugbear— 


“ As to church rates, my opinion is well known. 
I believe their complete abolition would be a ter- 
rible blow struck at the alliance between Church 
and State, and that under no possible or imaginable 
circumstance should such a concession be made.” 
| And yet after all this he (Mr. Gregory) 
| found the abolition of church rates passed 
| last Session with the greatest equanimity; 
and he further found the noble Lord 
|the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
| Stanley) congratulating his constituents 
| before the late election that the church 
| rate question was settled, “as it alien- 
'ated more friends from the Establish- 
ment than the money was worth.” Thus 
| it turned out that the most terrible blow 
which could be struck at the alliance of 
_ Church and State, according to the opi- 


frenzy. It became an Act of Parliament, | nion of one of the heads of the Con- 
and there was instant peace; every single | servative party, was a subject of positive 
measure of justice, not excepting the | congratulation on the part of another of 
Abolition of Ministers’ Money, had | its Leaders, as being an actual benefit to 
brought with it its own blessing and|the Church. He had no fear of the 
reward, and yet every single one of| overthrow of the Protestant religion in 
these salutary Acts was accompanied | Ireland; he had no fear but that a mo- 
with prophecies of ruin, and jeremiads | derate ecclesiastical system might besub- 
and denunciations and invectives more | stituted for the present one, if instead of 
lugubrious, more despairing, more me- | abandoning themselves to resentment, 
nacing, than at present. Let those, then, | or standing there, ‘‘ gazing idly up into 
who were swayed by the terrifying as-| Heaven,” the heads of the Protestant 
surances of the right hon. Gentleman | Church would look their position in the 
that the present measure was as “‘disas- | face, and adapt themselves to the con- 
trous as foreign invasion,’ take comfort | ditions which the Legislature was de- 
from the fact that the terrors which the | termined to impose. The Protestant laity 
right hon. Gentleman was often inspir- | would have to make sacrifices to support 
ing—and which no doubt he felt—were | their Church, and, in making them, they 
nothing more substantial than those un- | would insist on the clergy availing them- 
comfortable dreams, the result of a dis-| selves of the facilities for providing for 
ordered stomach, from which men awoke | the future which the Bill afforded. He 
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thought the worst friends of Protestantism 
were the right hon. Gentleman and his 
followers, who counselled the Irish clergy 
not to avail themselves of the provisions 
of the Bill. Hints were thrown out that 
the House of Lords would reject it. He 
did not believe for a moment that such a 
suicidal course could be pursued bya body 
of prudent farseeing men; but this he did 
say, that if this Bill was thrown out, no 
matter on what pretext, they would see 
springing up in one hour, through the 
caath and breadth of Ireland, a sullen 
feeling of wrath far deeper, far wider, 
than any that had prevailed in the 
wildest periods of agitation, and an im- 
pes the strength of which could not 

e measured, would be given to that 
conviction daily gaining ground, that 
justice from an English Parliament was 
a hopeless thing, and that it was from 
the great Republic of the West that 
‘cometh their salvation.” It depended 
on the great Liberal party to ato such 
a catastrophe—it was by closing their 
ranks, by presenting an unbroken front, 
by sinking all minor differences of opinion. 
There were many differences of opinion. 
He (Mr. Gregory) might think that May- 
nooth ought never to have been inserted 
in this Bill—he might think that the com- 
pensation to Maynooth and the Presby- 
terians, as the payment came originally 
from the national income, should be de- 
frayed from national resources and not 
out of these emoluments; but, on the 
other hand, there were other Gentlemen 
about him who held views very different 
from his, in fact, views absolutely, con- 
tradictory. He (Mr. Gregory) was ready 
to waive his opinions in deference to theirs 
for the sake of unanimity, and he in re- 
turn expected similar deference from 
them. He was convinced that the sup- 
porters of the voluntary system would 
act in this cordial spirit when they 
considered what an enormous gain this 
Bill was to the principles they held, and 
of what vast importance it was to Ire- 
land. IfCatholic Emancipation was the 
foundation of religious equality in Ire- 
land, this was the coping-stone of the 
edifice. He did not detract from the 
merits of those who passed Catholic 
Emancipation, they overcame the pre- 
a of years, and admitted their fel- 
ow-subjects to the privileges they pos- 
sessed; but we were going further, we 
were divesting ourselves of the privileges 
and emoluments we possessed that our 
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relations with our fellow-countrymen 
might no longer be tainted with the 
smallest savour of injustice. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might well affix to 
this Bill, when it became law, the in- 
scription of Pope Sixtus V. on the com- 
pletion of St. Peter’s— 


“ Magnus bonos magni fundamina ponere templi, 
Sed finem eseptis ponere, major honos.” 


In conclusion, he would say to those who 
were of the same religion as himself— 
let them be hopeful and not despairing ; 
let them not confound the inner or the 
vital with the mere external condition of 
a Church ; let them not take that to be 
essential which was but an accessory; 
let them not fix their gaze alone upon 
the gift which lay on the altar and 
avert their eyes from the altar which 
sanctified the gift. Itis true they might 
lose the pride and pomp and wealth of 
a stately hierarchy ; they might not have 
spiritual Peers of Parliament legislating 
exclusively for their particular form of 
belief, but they might have, if they only 
willed it, a power, a vitality, an active 
earnest co-operation among all their 
members on as they had never seen 
before. Their Church had never had a 
chance. It had ever borne along with 
it the damnosa hereditas of injustice. 
They had been floundering and stumb- 
ling like the old pilgrim Greatheart in 
the Slough of Despond with a burden 
round their neck. That: burden was 
injustice. They were now about to 
throw off that burden to reach terra 


Jirma and to stand erect an honest and a 
fair-dealing Church in the sight of God 


and of their fellow-countrymen. Let 
them think of all this. Let them recall 
the memorable words of Jeremy Taylor, 
words which he (Mr. Gregory) had re- 
cently quoted on the hustings, but which 
in this matter could not be quoted too 
often, words, the truth of which the con- 
science of every one who listened to him 
would recognize, words which every page 
of Irish history for the last 200 years 
confirmed, and they were these—‘ That 
a prosperous iniquity is the most un- 
profitable condition in the world.” 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
would not have risen at that moment to 
take part in this debate, but having put 
an Amendment on the Paper to the 
same purport as that which had been so 
ably moved by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, he 
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wished to take that early opportunity of 
rising to support the Motion that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. He craved the indulgence of 
the House while he attempted to argue 
the question on the broad general 
grounds of justice ; for he should avoid, 
as much as possible, all technical details. 
When a great wrong was contemplated, 
in amelioration of, it was alleged, some 
greater wrong, it was only just and pro- 

r to consider what in reality the al- 
eged wrong was. Before they inflicted 
a great wrong on any man, or any class 
of men, they should satisfy themselves 
that a greater wrong was being endured 
by some other man, or class of men, 
which could only be redressed by the 
infliction of the wrong they contempla- 
ted; in fact, that the greater to 
be effected would counterbalance the 
lesser wrong to be inflicted. But even 
that view at the best was but a rule of 
the Jesuits—to do evil that might 
ensue—and was contrary to all morality. 
But in the case before them where was 
the wrong? The Protestants did not in 
any way interfere with the Roman Ca- 
tholics. The latter had their own clergy, 
their own churches, and their own en- 
dowments, all unmolested. As to the 
assertion sometimes made, that they 
paid tithes to the Protestant Church, 
that had now repeatedly been shown to 
be utterly groundless. He quoted the 
- hed George Lewis in confirmation 
of that— 


“This grievance is commonly stated to be that 
the Roman Catholics are compelled to contribute 
by the payment of tithes to the support of a 
Church from the creed of which they differ. Now, 
in fact, the Roman Catholics, although they may 
pay the tithe, contribute nothing, inasmuch as in 
Ireland tithe is in the nature, not of a tax, but of 
a reserved rent, which never belonged either to 
the landlord or the tenant.” 


He contended that the remedy in this 
case was worse than the evil to be cured. 
This measure was most unjust in prin- 
ciple, and it was also erroneous in policy. 
e hon. Gentleman who last spoke laid 
4 stress on the ——s that if the 
Church was robbed of its property 
there would be no lack of enthusiasts 
and good people to relieve her necessities 
and contribute to her wants; but surely 
it was small enco ement to the chari- 
table to give again that endowment and 
those funds of which the present Go- 


vernment was now about to despoil her. 
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That process—robbing the Church with 
a view to fresh funds being given to her 
—was simply a sheep-shearing process, 
which woll probably lead to the same 
result at any future time, when the fresh 
crop was ready for shearing again. The 
hon. Member appeared to think that 
concession had always been followed by 

ace and contentment in Ireland; but 

e must be allowed altogether to deny 
the truth of that assertion. The state 
of Ireland did not justify it. Was this 
measure likely to produce peace? On 
the contrary, it would light up the flames 
of religious discord, which few of them 
might live to see extinguished. Instead 
of leading to peace it would lead to in- 
cessant turmoil and renewed discontent 
all over the country. If no material 
wrong existed, why should they for a 
sentimental grievance disturb the most 
solemn engagements of centuries, and 
substitute the supremacy of the Pope 
for the rule of our Queen in Ireland ? 
It was in every sense entirely inexpedi- 
ent to make such a change. They had 
heard a great deal of justice—equal jus- 
tice to Ireland; but what the First Mi- 
nister of the Crown called justice, he 
could only designate as injustice; what 
the right hon. Gantiomen called charity 
to lunatics, he called spoliation and 
sheer confiscation. There was a para- 

ph in the Queen’s Speech with re- 
erence to this subject, which he would 
take the liberty of quoting. It was as 
follows :— 

“ I am persuaded that, in the prosecution of the 
work, you will bear a careful regard to every 
legitimate interest which it may involve, and that 
you will be governed by the constant aim to pro- 
mote the welfare of religion through the principles 
of equal justice, to secure the action of the undi- 
vided feeling and opinion of Ireland on the side 
of loyalty and law, to efface the memory of former 
contentions, and to cherish the sympathies of an 
affectionate people.” 

Was it equal justice to take the tithe 
rent-charge and apply it to other pur- 
poses, and to leave the land still liable 
to maintain the Protestant churches and 
ministers? "Wasitso, to endow the Po- 
pish College of Maynooth with £400,000 
of money robbed from the Protestant 
Church? How could it be said that the 
above conditions were carried out, when 
they proposed to pass a measure, repeal- 
ing a vital clause of the Act of Union, 
and to commit an act stigmatized by the 
late Attorney General of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government as a “mere act of 
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confiscation,’’ affecting the interest of a 
loyal class, comprising the owners of 
eight-ninths of the landed pony of 
Ireland, while they left the Roman Ca- 
tholics in full possession of all theirs? 
If they were bent on carrying out an 
act of disestablishment, at all events 
leave to the Protestant Church the pro- 
perty which was justly her own, by pri- 
vate endowment and otherwise, as much 
as the property of the Roman Catholic 
Church was hers. If property given by 
Parliament or Royal grant many years 
ago, and since much improved in value, 
was liable at any moment to be taken 


away, what became of the title of pro- | 


perties given for public services to the 
ancestors of some of their noblest titles ? 
But, he asked, was it consistent with 
the words he had quoted to endow the 
Roman College of Maynooth with very 
nearly £400,000 taken from the Irish 
Church? Would that contribute to the 
contentment of Ireland. Could it be 
called equal justice to take the tithe rent- 
charge now allotted to a specific purpose 
and apply it to another purpose, partly 
the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
College? The hon. Gentleman had 
rightly interpreted the feelings of the 
Protestant landowners; and, therefore, 
although their land would still be liable 
to tithe rent-charge, they would still be 
willing to support their ministers as be- 
fore. And in reference to this part of 
the subject they had heard to-night 
from the Prime Minister, in answer to a 
Question he (Sir George Jenkinson) had 
asked him in the earlier part of the 
evening, that in taking the income of 
the Irish Church at £700,000, they must 
not calculate it at that value, because 
part of that consisted of glebe houses 
and glebe land. But could a more weak 
or foolish argument be used? Were not 
glebe houses and glebe lands of money 
value to a poor clergyman who occupied 
them? Did not anyone acquainted with 
practical life know that if they paid any 
servant so much wages per week, and in 
addition gave him a house and garden 
free, it was so much additional wages. 
Therefore, what could be more weak or 
unreal than such an argument? His 
argument, therefore, remained untouched 
—that if they gave the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth fourteen years’ pur- 
chase of the income now paid to that 
establishment out of the Imperial Con- 
solidated Fund, and if they took that 
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‘sum—£400,000—out of the funds of the 
| Protestant Irish Church, they were 
| bound in justice to give to the Protestant 
|Church at least as much out of their 
‘own funds, which, taking their income 
, at £700,000, and multiplying it by four- 
| teen, would give them £9,800,000, in- 
_ stead of the £5,700,000 now offered by 
this iniquitous Bill. The Bill of the 
, Government really proposed to repeal a 
| vital clause of the Act of Union, the 5th 
, clause of which provided for the perpe- 
\tual unity of the Church of England 
‘and Ireland. The clause was as fol- 
‘lows:— 
“ That the Churches of England and Ireland, 
}as now by law established, be united into One 
| Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called The 
United Church of England and Jreland ; and that 
| the doctrine worship, discipline, and government 
| of the said United Church shall be, and shall re- 
| main in full force for ever, as the same are now 
| by law established for the Church of England : 
and that the continuance and preservation of the 
| said United Church, as the Established Church of 
| England and Ireland, shall be deemed and taken 
| to be an essential and fundamental part of the 
| Union; and that in like manner the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government of the Church 
| of Scotland shall remain and be preserved as the 
same are now established by law, and by the Acts 
for the Union of the Two Kingdoms of England 
and Scotland.” 


It had been said that Parliament made 
the Union, and that therefore Parlia- 
ment could break it. Perhaps so; but 
it could not break one vital clause of it, 
and cut it and carve it, and leave the 
rest. It must break all or keep all, like 
a lease or any other covenant; and not 
break part, and hold part to the advan- 
tage of one set and to the injury of 
another set of Her Majesty’s Irish sub- 
jects. The whole Act of Union must be 
retained intact, or repealed. In further- 
ance of this view he would here quote 
the opinion of Lord Russell, for many 
years the trusted Leader of the party 
opposite— 

“In Ireland not only is there a vast proportion 
of the property, but also a vast proportion of 
members of the learned professions, and of others, 
whose importance cannot be denied, who are at- 
tached to the Protestant Church, and by whom 
anything that could be considered as at all tending 
to overturn the Established Church would be 
looked upon as placing them in a state of political 
inferiority to their fellow-countrymen. And be- 
sides that, we must recollect that the Act of Union 
made the Irish Church Establishment a part of 
the Church Establishment of England. From 
these considerations, Sir, I cannot but come to 
the conclusion that + + + « apy measure 
involving the destruction of that Church would 
involve a breach in the Act of Union ; endanger- 
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ing the integrity of the Empire in the first place, | England and Ireland and the Territories there- 
and in the second place—considering how many | unto belonging? and will you preserve unto the 
years have elapsed since the Act of Union has | Bishops and Clergy of England and Ireland, and 
passed into the law of the land—-probably occa- | to the Churches there committed to their Charge, 


sioning such a rent in the whole ecclesiastical 
constitution of these realms, that I think the 


Church of England would suffer deeply from such 


a measure.” —[3 Hansard, xlii, 1178.] 


He also referred to the opinion of Lord 
Plunket— 


“I look upon the Protestant Establishment of 
Ireland as a fundamental principle of our Im- 
perial Constitution; I take it to have been un- 
alterably settled at the Union, and that to talk of 
changing the Protestant religion of Ireland with- 
out shaking the Protestant Establishment of the 
Empire is idle. I speak no new language, now 
that, for the first time, I have an opportunity of 
delivering my sentiments in the presence of the 
right reverend Bench. I utter but the opinions 
I have entertained and expressed in the other 
House of Parliament. I think a religious Estab- 
lishment essential to our well-being, and that, 
without a dignified Establishment in times like 
these, religion itself would be degraded. I am, 
therefore, persuaded, not only that the Establish- 
ment is necessary, but that the rank, affluence, 
and dignity of the hierarchy is important to our 
best interests. I think, further, that its power 
and influence are, and ought to be, so great that, 
unless that hierarchy be connected with the 
State, it may be too powerful for the State, and 
hence the necessity of maintaining that connec- 
tion for the benefit of the State. On these 


grounds, and not for any fanciful and theoretical 


reasons assigned by some writers upon this 
subject, I never for a moment would consent to 
anything which could endanger our Protestant 
Establishment. 1 further feel that the Protestant 
Establishment of Ireland is the very cement of 
the Union. I find it interwoven with all the 


essential relations and institutions of the two | 


kingdoms ; and I have no hesitation in admitting 
that, if it were destroyed, the very foundations of 
public security would be shaken, the connection 
between England and Ireland dissolved, and that 
the annihilation of private property must follow 
the ruin of the property of the Church.”— 
[2 Hansard, xix. 1259-60.) 


These men had earned the character of 
great Statesmen, and their opinion was 
entitled to great weight. He would 


{all such Rights and Privileges as by Law do or 
shall appertain to them, or any of them ?’ 
“ Queen : ‘ All this I] promise to do.’ 
Ps Then the Queen arising out of her chair, sup- 
ported as before, and assisted by the Lord Great 

| Chamberlain, the Sword of State being carried 
| before her, shall go to the Altar, and there being 
| uncovered, make her solemn Oath in the sight of 
all the people, to observe the premises; laying 
her right hand upon the Holy Gospel in the Great 
Bible, which was before carried in the procession, 
and is now brought from the Altar by the Arch- 
bishop, and tendered to her as she kneels upon 
the steps, saying these words— 

“* The things which I have here before promised, 
I will perform and keep; So help me, God!’ 

“ Then the Queen kisseth the Book, and signeth 
the Oath,” 


He asked how could any loyal Minister 
go to Her Majesty, who had so sworn, 
and ask her to sign the Bill by which he 
proposed to disestablish that Church, 
and to rob it of the funds belonging to it 
—and to bestow part of them on the 
Roman Catholics? He asked again, 
what solemn pledge could be held sacred 
if that Oath was to be violated, and torn in 
pieces by any Act of Parliament? They 
talked of the repudiation of the United 
States, but what repudiation of their 
National Debt, or what breach of faith 
could equal or surpass the robbery and 
confiscation contemplated by this Bill? 
barn 4 Hon. Subee might cry 
“Oh!” but they could not alter the 
| English language or the plain sense and 
}meaning of words. ow could any 
a be held sacred if these were al- 

owed to be broken? There were two 
characters in the Old Testament—Ahab 
and Jezebel—of whom many evil things 
; were said, but who only appeared to 
| have lived a little before their time, 
' when their proceedings were read by the 





next refer to the stringency of the Coro- | light of the present day. They only 
nation Oath, and ask any man who read | wanted to buy a piece of land, but, un- 
it to put his hand upon his heart and like certain Ministers of the present 
say whether Her Majesty, after taking | time, they were ready to give any price 
such an Oath as that, ought to be asked | the owner asked for it. But hon. Mem- 
to assent to such a measure as the pre-| bers opposite by sheer numbers and by 
sent? He would read to them the words | confiscation proposed to take the pro- 
of that Oath— | perty of the Church and refused to De 

“ Ancusrsuor : ‘ Will you, to the utmost of your | that which the Church was entitled to 
power, maintain the Laws of God, the true pro- | receive for it. A measure of that kind 
fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Re- would be such a blot and disgrace upon 
formed Religion established by Law? and will | the so-called justice of England that he, 
you maintain and preserve inviolably the Settle- | for one, hoped it would never come to 


ment of the United Church of England and Ire- | rs 
land, and the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and | P®SS- They were told that in Ireland 


Government thereof, as by Law established within | the great majority of the population 
[ Second Reading—First Night, 
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were Roman Catholics and the great 
minority were Protestants. Leaving out 
of view that the Protestants owned eight- 
ninths of the property of Ireland, he 
contended, that in jealrag with the Pro- 
testants of Ireland under the terms of 
the Act of Union, they had no right to 
reckon the numbers of the Protestants 
in the one country alone, any more than 
they ought to reckon the Protestants in 
any county of England only, and to take 
the property of the Roman Catholics in 
such county because they were in the 
minority there. But in dealing with an 
Imperial matter, affecting the Estab- 
lished Church of the whole United King- 
dom, they should reckon the total num- 
ber of Protestants and the total number 
of Roman Catholics for the whole king- 
dom, and if that were done the latter 
would be found to be in a minority of 
fully one to six. But that would not give 
the Protestants any title to rob the Ro- 
man Catholics of their churches and en- 
dowments. If they went to the argu- 
ment of numbers there would be no lack 
of claimants, because the proportion of 
those who held preperty in various parts 
of England was numerically inferior to 
the number of those who had none. But 
such a plea would be the grossest form of 
Communism and Socialism. There were 
Noblemen whose ancestors had received 
gifts from the Crown for eminent public 
services; and if it were once laid down 
that what the Crown had given the Crown 
could take away, a principle would be 
established invalidating the security, 
not alone of property thus conferred as 
public rewards, but of all property held 
from Parliament or under the Crown. 
He opposed the policy of the present 
Bill, because it would revive the smoul- 
dering embers of religious discord, be- 
cause it would alienate a large body of 
loyal men who were induced to acquire 
property and to reside in Ireland on the 
faith of the Act of Union, and because it 
would not effect the object aimed at— 
namely, the pacification of the country. 
It was asserted that with the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church discords would cease. But all who 
knew the country were aware that the 
real bone of contention was the land; and 
even those who merely read the news- 
papers could not fail to perceive that the 
settlement, as it was called, of the Church 
question, would have no influence upon 
murders and agrarian crimes. The hon. 
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Member read portions of the charges 
delivered by the Lord Chief Justice and 
Mr. Baron Deasy at the opening of the 
Assizes with regard to the large amount 
of crime undetected, and making special 
reference to cases, in one of which a far- 
mer, taking a piece of land from which 
another had been evicted, had his house 
set on fire; in another case an armed 
party went to the house of a farmer and 
threatened to shoot him if he took a 
specified piece of land; and to a further 
case in which a letter was sent threaten- 
ing a farmer if he did not give up a 
piece of land which he had held for 
seventeen years. None of these offenders 
were brought to justice, and the very 
nature of the outrages showed that they 
had no connection whatever with the 
Church. On this subject some memo- 
rable opinions had been expressed in the 
House in 1847. He well remembered 
the time, for he was quartered with his 
regiment in Longford, and was called up 
at three o’clock in the morning to go in 
aid of the civil power to the place where 
Major Mahon lay murdered. An hon. 
Member, speaking in the debate on the 
Crime and Outrage (Ireland) Bill in that 
year, said— 

“The reason why the law is carried into effect 
in England, is, because the feeling of the people 
is in favour of it, and every man is willing to be- 
come, and is in reality, a peace officer, in order to 
further the ends of justice. But in Ireland this 
state of things does not exist. The public senti- 
ment in certain districts is depraved and tho- 
roughly vitiated. . . We have in that country 
a condition of things not to be matched in any 
other civilized country on the face of the earth, 
and which is alike disgraceful to Ireland and to 
us. The great cause of Ireland’s calamities is, 
that Ireland is idle. I believe it would be found, 
on inquiry, that the population of Ireland, as com- 
pared with that of England, do not work more 
than two days per week. Wherever a people are 
not industrious, and are not employed, there is the 
greatest danger of crime and outrage. Ireland is 
idle, and therefore she starves. Ireland starves, and 
therefore she rebels.” —[3 Hansard, xcv. 982, 985.] 


Those were the opinions of a Gentleman, 
then an hon. Member, but now holding 
high office on the Treasury Bench ; they 
were the views expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade. Considering the part 
which that right hon. Gentleman always 
took in Irish debates, the great scheme 
which he himself had propounded for 
breaking up the estates of the aristocracy 
in Ireland, and for selling them out in 
small parcels to persons who were not to 
pay for them—it was evident that words 
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of such gravity as he had just quoted, 
falling from the right hon. Gentleman, 
were entitled to very great weight, The 
speech from beginning to end would well 
repay perusal by Members of the Liberal 

arty, and yet there was not one word in 
it about the Irish Church. It was alto- 
gether a delusion to suppose that dises- 
tablishing the Irish Church, and robbing 
her of her revenues, would tend to paci- 
ficate that unhappy country. the 
Irish people were really to reflect upon 
this matter they would view the proposals 
of the Government with some suspicion. 
The Whigs had been in power from 1846 
to 1866, almost without a break, and 
what had they done for Ireland, especially 
during the last seven years, when they 
had a majority of 70? If the Irish 
Church had been the real cause of all the 
crime, and misery, and wretchedness in 
Ireland, how was it that the Liberal party 
through all those years had never once 
alluded to it? The right hon. Gentle- 
man now at the head of the Government 
thought the question so remote in 1865 
that he never expected to be called upon 
to deal with it. Now it was with him 


the question of the hour. In 1865 he 
held that in any dealing with the Irish 


Church the Act of Union must be recog- 
nized, and must have important conse- 
quences, especially with reference to the 
position of the hierarchy. He now pro- 
posed, without any compunction, to set 
at nought the Act of Union, and utterly 
to ignore the hierarchy. How could 
such inconsistencies be reconciled ? 
What was the condition of Ireland when 
the Whigs left Office in 1866? After 
their long tenure of power what mark 
of favour did they leave to Ireland, or 
what mark of legislation to sooothe her 
wrongs and appease her discontent ? 
Why, they left the Habeas Corpus sus- 
pended and the island full of Fenians 
in open rebellion. After the Fenians 
had murdered policemen in Ireland, a 
policeman in Manchester, and had blown 
up a prison in Clerkenwell, destroy- 
ing harmless women and children, the 
task devolved upon the Conservative 
Government of arresting these tur- 
bulent spirits and sending them to 
prison. No sooner were the Liberals 
restored to power than they took the 
first opportunity of releasing forty-nine 
of these rebels. No doubt, by the time 
more policemen had been killed, more 
prisons blown up, and more helpless 
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women and children injured, the Conser- 
vatives would be recalled to power to set 
matters right again. [Laughter] Hon. 
ube 2 might laugh, but it a. no 
laughing matter for the ratepayers of 
the country, who had to bear the ex- 
penses—first, of capturing and prosecut- 
ing these Fenians, then of keeping them 
in } ree and, finally, of sending them 
to Australia—and, perhaps, though he 
trusted they would be spared that in- 
fliction, of bringing them home from 
Australia again. e trusted that the 
people of Ireland would remember the 
story of the introduction of the wooden 
horse filled with armed men into Troy, 
and recollect the words of warning 
which were uttered on that occasion by 
Laocoon— 
“Sic notus Ulysses ? 

Aut aliquis latet error; equo ne credite, Teucri. 
Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 
They should not put their faith in the 
— occupants of the Treasury Bench ; 
or the measures of which they boasted 
and which they were prepared to offer 
were such as to excite only religious dis- 
cords and feuds, of which it would be 
absolutely impossible to foresee the re- 
sult. And, in conclusion, if he might 
venture to address a few words of warn- 
ing to the House, he would say, do not 
by their vote on this question light up 
the flame of a religious feud, the end of 
which neither they nor their children 
would see. Do not, by their vote now, 
brand the otherwise prosperous reign of 
our Protestant Queen and darken her 
page of history with the disfiguring re- 
cord of the backsliding and abandon- 
ment of an integral = of her kingdom 
to the supremacy of the Pope of Rome. 
All the old Roman Catholic countries of 
Europe—France, Spain, and Italy—were 
even now struggling to free themselves 
from the thraldom of Papal rule. The 
teaching of all history showed that wher- 
ever such existed it was subversive of all 
good government and destructive of all 
civil and religious liberty. Was this, 
then, the moment for Protestant England 
to choose to relapse into the age of dark- 
ness and bigotry, es ewer from Papal 
supremacy, from which she emerged cen- 
turies ago at the expense of the best 
blood of her noblest sons. Party claims, 
he knew were strong, and he was the 
last man to ignorethem. But they were 
not sent here for party purposes only. 
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There were sometimes claims and duties, | mer must give way to the latter, and 
higher even than those of mere party, | nothing could induce him to be a party 
and on this occasion the claims of their | to any political act which he in his con- 
country, of their religion, of their Pro- | science believed to be likely to be inju- 
testant fellow-subjects—he would add | rious to the true interests of the religion 
of their Protestant Queen,—ought to be | which he professed. It was, therefore, 
paramount and to take precedence of all | with real satisfaction that he found that 
minor feelings. Think only of those | upon this question his innate sense of 
higher claims, and be assured that by so | common justice and his ordinary political 
doing they would in the end best serve | predilections went hand in hand with 
the interests of their party and of their | his religious convictions. The public 
country. Bear in mind that Protestant | had been informed the other day by a 
England awaited their verdict with | right hon. Baronet opposite, on a highly 
anxiety, and whatever that verdict might | convivial occasion, that the present mea- 
be—be it for weal or be it for woe—re-| sure was one of spoliation, injustice, 
member that their children would reap | and irreligion. He, on his part, looked 
the fruits of it, and the page of history | upon it as essentially one of redress, jus- 
would record it in irrevocable lines. | tice, and, above all, of religion. If any 
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Mr. BOWRING said, that it was, 
perhaps scarcely necessary for him as a | 
new and inexperienced Member to | 
make any personal appeal for that kind 
and courteous consideration which he 
observed the House was always prepared 
to extend to those who addressed it for 
the first time; but if any special ground 
for such an appeal was required in his 
case, he would venture to base it upon the 
fact that he appeared there as a real 
political phenomenon—namely, as_ the 


first living specimen of a Liberal Mem- 
ber who had ever been sent to Parlia- 
ment by the City of Exeter in modern 
times to assist by his vote a Liberal Col- 


league. That city had always been 
considered to be Protestant to the back- 
bone, and until a recent period it had 
been the annual custom there, every 
5th of November, to burn the effigy of 
the Pope in the Cathedral yard, to the 
sound of music and amidst universal 
popular rejoicing. But despite all 
its Protestant antecedents and all its 
Conservative sympathies he had been 
sent by the City of Exeter to that House, 
in conjunction with his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir John Coleridge), to assist in 
doing a great act of justice to our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects in Ireland, | 
and, incidentally and parenthetically, to 
assist in executing a great act of justice 





upon Her Majesty’s late Advisers, which, | 


public act deserved the hard words he 
had quoted, with the accompaniment of 
cruelty and bloodshed, it was the Irish 
Reformation. He begged to protest 
against two assumptions invariably made 
by the supporters of the Irish Church. 
The first was that its disestablishment 
and disendowment were synonymous 
with its destruction and abolition. He was 
not aware that when, in a well-known 
Court, Sir James P. Wilde pronounced 
a decree of dissolution of marriage, he 
accompanied that decree by the physical 
act of knocking either husband or wife 
upon the head; and he, for one, supported 
the present measure because he believed 
that when placed in its proper position 
as a missionary Church it had a career 
of usefulness and prosperity before it 
such as its present supporters had no 
idea of. The other assumption which 
he objected to was that separation of 
Church and State in Ireland must ne- 
cessarily and logically lead to a similar 
separation in this country. He did not see 
why, because it might suit him to walk in 
a westerly direction as far as Uxbridge, he 
was logically bound to continue his walk 
as far as the Land’s End and fall over 
the cliff there. He approved of this ste 

in the case of Ireland, not because he di 

not agree with the religious tenets of the 
Irish Church—not because its clergy were 
not of holy and exemplary lives, but be- 


however, they had anticipated by means | cause it was the Church of an insignificant 
of ‘the happy despatch.” As an earnest | minority and a standing insult to the 
member of the Church of England he | vast majority ; whereas, in England, this 
had approached the consideration of| state of matters was entirely reversed. 
this question of the Irish Church with | Since this question was before Parlia- 
a deep sense of responsibility, feeling | ment last Session the position of matters 
that where political interests were incon- | had been materially altered by two cir- 
sistent with religious interests, the for- | cumstances—the presentation of the Re- 


| 
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port of the Irish Church Commission and 
the General Election. As to that Report, 
all its recommendations were invalidated 
by the fatal flaw which appeared at its 
commencement, where the Commissioners 
stated that they— 

« Felt bound to proceed without reference to the 
Resolutions adopted by the House of Commons 
and upon the assumption that this branch of the 
United Church shall continue by law established 
and endowed.” 


In fact the Report merely amounted to a 
second edition, revised and enlarged, of 
the Church Temporalities Act of 1834. 
Nor did the Commissioners’ suggestions 
offer the slightest chance of a settlement of 
this question. The internal re-distribu- 
tion proposed by them would be abso- 
lutely valueless in the eyes of the popu- 
lation of Ireland, to whom the continued 
presence of one single established Bishop 
or even the ghost of a Bishop would be 
intolerable. He apprehended that the 
House of Lords would scarcely be likely 
to approve of the introduction of the 
principle of paid Members of that House, 
as recommended by the Commissioners— 
a proposal apparently emanating from 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Taylor) whose name, however, was not 
attached to the Report. Least of all 
was the plan of the Commissioners for 
disendowing 200 parishes containing a 
Church population of 4,359, and with 
revenues amounting to £37,000 a year, 
likely to give satisfaction. That large 
revenue was, at any rate, now spent in 
the neighbourhood where it was raised, 
whereas it would, if the Report were 
adopted, be henceforward sent up toa 
central office in Dublin and thence sent 
down again to some more thriving dis- 
tricts a hundred miles away, with which 
the places it was derived from had no 
sympathy or connection whatever. The 
very notion of thus disendowing parishes 
where there was a large Roman Catholic 
and only a small Church population was 
inconsistent with the favorite theory that 
the special mission of the Irish Church as 
an establishment was to be a missionary 
Church, and to propagate the doctrines of 
the Reformation in places where they 
were not now admitted. The whole 
scheme of the Commissioners would in- 
deed abate the existing scandal but leave 
untouched the fundamental injustice of 
the present state of things. A few years 
“0 its adoption might have been pos- 
sible, but now, as in so many other cases, 
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it was ‘too late.’ The only alterna- 
tives left to the country were, on the 
one hand, the endowment of all three 
Churches, called by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, the “‘levelling-up policy’’—and by 


la right hon. Gentleman on that (the Mi- 


nisterial) side the ‘‘ hot potato policy” — 
and on the other hand the solution pro- 
posed by the present Bill. The course 
ee by the late Government and the 

ecision of the country had rendered the 
latter alternative the only feasible one. 
With respect to the results of the 
General Election, he begged respect- 
fully to differ from the opinion ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, the 
other night, to the effect that the de- 
cision merely meant that the right hon. 
Gentleman, now at the head of the Go- 
vernment, should be the person to deal 
with this question. He believed that 
the verdict of the country went much fur- 
ther, and that it was given in clear and 
unmistakable language in favour of the 
disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church. As to the statistics of 
the question, the great inferiority of the 
numbers of the Church population of Ire- 
land would appear the more clearly if 
the country were divided into two un- 
equal halves by a line drawn from Sligo 
Bay on the North-west to Wicklow on 
the South-east. It would then be seen 
that of the 690,000 Churchmen, 530,000 
were in the smaller half—including 
nearly 50,000 in the City of Dublin 
alone—and only 160,000 in the larger 
half compared with 2,700,000 Roman 
Catholics, being only 5} per cent of the 
whole. Nearly half the total Church 
population was in four dioceses—Ar- 
magh, Clogher, Connor, and Dublin—out 
of the thirty-two into which Ireland was 
divided. The percentage of Churchmen 
to the population had actually decreased 
in nine dioceses since 1834, and was far 
less now in the whole country than it 
was 200 years ago. But the statistics of 
the City of Dublin itself were especially 
striking. That City was the seat of a 
Protestant Viceregal Court ; it possessed 
a great Protestant Defence Association, 
which kept up the glow of Protestantism 
in the Irish breast by means of the 
Kentish fire ; it faced full upon Protes- 
tant England, and was almost within 
reach of the Protestant breezes wafted 
westward from the hills of North War- 
wickshire. Yet it appeared that in 
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Dublin the number of members of the 
Established Church, which had. been 
61,833 in 1834, or 26 per cent of the 
population, had fallen off in 1861 to 
49,116, or only 19} per cent; whilst the 
Roman Catholic population had increas- 
ed from 174,957, or 7234 per cent, to 
196,495, or 77 per cent. e could not 
better express the causes of the failure 
of the State-Church system than in the 
following words which had been placed 
in his hands :— 


“If the great design of its existence be to con- 
vert a nation of Roman Catholics into a nation of 
Protestants it has lamentably failed. After the 
centuries, during which it has enjoyed all these 
supposed advantages, the Irish Church is in as 
decided and as hopeless a minority to-day as when 
it first commenced its work. In no country of 
Europe has the Roman Catholic priest more ab- 
solute sway, in none is the faith which he incul- 
eates held with a more passionate devotion. 
When the Irishman leaves his native country, and 
is freed from the influence of its surroundings, his 
loyalty to his Church is often shaken ; but in his 
own land his feelings are so irritated by the signs 
of Protestant ascendancy, that Protestant appeals 
lose all their power. With all the warmth of a 
generous nature he clings to a Church whose suf- 
ferings have endeared it to his heart ; with all the 
fervour of patriotism he hates its rival, which he 
regards as the enemy alike of his race and of his 
creed. Protestantism is to him the synonym for 
Saxon oppression, and thus its ministers, however 
distinguished for personal excellence, fail to exert 
upon him any favourable influence. Instead, 
therefore, of advancing, the State-Church has 
hindered the progress of Protestantism.” 


He commended to the attention of the 
Irish Bishops and clergy the noble words 
used by the Bishop of Aberdeen, who 
spoke as follows in his pastoral charge 
of last Autumn :— 


“It does not require any great sagacity to pre- 
dict that this kingdom and this Church are on the 
eve of great changes. In our position we who 
may be spared for a short time will be able to 
look quietly on, our Church having, centuries ago, 
passed through these very changes, which seem 
now to be imminent to the religious Establishments 
of this land. We have passed through the storm 
which swept away from us all our earthly things. 
But it could not affect the Divine authority of the 
Church, and during the quiet of succeeding years 
the Church has gradually been recovering from 
her depression, and now that we have survived 
our evil days, when I look around, I, for one, do 
not regret that our Church is free, and dependent 
upon the zea! and love of her faithful members. 

Our increasing prosperity may be an en- 
couragement to Churches who have to depend 
upon their divine constitution, in the promises of 
God, and the alms of the faithful, instead of the 
authority of the human law, and the favour of 
earthly Princes.” 


He rejoiced to see the lan 
on this grave subject 
Mr. Bowring 


age employed 
y that distin- 
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guished Prelate the Bishop of Down, 
and he believed that we should soon see 
many of the Irish clergy prepared to 
endorse the opinions of the Protestant 
Archdeacon of Tuam, who had just pub- 
lished a pamphlet, concluding with these 
words— 

“ By observations like these, gathered in an 
experience of more than thirty years in the 
Church’s ministry, I have been led to the con- 
clusion that we, her members, for our own sake 
as well as for that of the whole nation, would do 
well to descend, of our own accord, from our pri- 
vileged position, and to lay willingly on the altar 
of our country a portion of that wealth the abuse 
of which has been the just occasion of our 
Church’s reproach, and the very use of which has 
been to her a source of weakness. How dignified, 
nay, how grand a position would her Bishops and 
her clergy occupy, were they seen approaching 
the Throne with the prayer that Her Majesty, 
with the co-operation of her Parliament, would 
restore peace toa distracted country, and a feel- 
ing of security to a threatened Empire, by placing 
all her subjects in Ireland on a footing of complete 
civil and religious equality !” 

If he (Mr. Bowring) were a member of 
the Irish Church, and anxious to make 
the best possible terms for himself in a 
worldly point of view, he would far 
sooner trust to the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill, than to the tender mercies of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite:. He re- 
membered the story whch was told of 
the famous Admiral Benbow, showing 
how, when he was a young man, he first 
attracted the attention of the world to 
his deeds of prowess. He was said to 
have once entered the port of Cadiz 
having in his possession a large bag, 
which he refused to allow the Custom 
House officers to open, saying that it 
contained provisions for his own con- 
sumption. They believed it to contain 
contraband articles, and to end the dis- 
pute he was brought before the magis- 
trates. On the latter ordering him to 
open the bag, he quietly undid it, and 
forthwith there rolled out of it upon the 
table, before the eyes of the astonished 
magnates, thirteen well-salted heads 
of pirates whom he had slain in action, 
with fierce resolution inscribed upon the 
brow of each; and when the ghastly 
sight had filled the Spaniards with the 
needful degree of awe, he quietly re- 
placed the heads in the bag from which 
they had fallen. Now if he (Mr. 
Bowring) were the member of the 
Trish Church he had spoken of, and if 
the present Bill were rejected and the 
present Government retired from Office 
and were succeeded by the hon. Gentle- 
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men 0 ite, he should e to wit- 
ness ag oe edition of ‘th omy of 
old Benbow. He pictured to himself 
some modern Benbow rising on the 
Treasury Bench, and producing from his 
official box and placing on the table of 
the House thirteen well-preserved heads 
of compromise on the subject of the 
Trish urch, with “« Resolution ” in- 
scribed upon each, and bristling with 
safeguards in every direction; with a 
dual vote for Bishops in Convocation 
here, personal ent of tithes there— 
and so on; and then, when the sight of 
these thirteen Resolutions had failed to 
inspire the House with ae ky awe—and 
in that respect the el failed—he 
should expect to see the nt Admiral 
in charge of the vessel of the State 
quietly put them back in the official box, 
ps ad two or three Cabinet Minis- 
ters had resigned, and a whole Sunday 
had been spent in investigating the sta- 
tistics of the question—re-place them b 
a Bill for the abolition of the Trish 
Church pure and simple, with no safe- 
guard, compromise, or compensation 
whatever. He (Mr. Bowring) unfeign- 
edly rejoiced that the first vote of im- 
portance which it would be his privilege 
to give in that House would be a vote in 
favour of social progress and of religious 
equality; a vote in accordance with the 
solemn verdict which had lately been 
returned by the vast majority of the 
people of these realms; a vote respon- 
sive to the appeal for justice now being 
imploringly addressed to them by 
4,500,000 of their fellow-subjects in 
the sister Isle; and lastly, and most of 
all, a vote in direct furtherance of the 
best and truest interests of that Divine 
religion which bade them do unto others 
as they would others should do unto 
them. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he should have 
been contented to give a silent vote 
against the second reading of the Bill, 
were it not that the question it involved 
was regarded with the deepest interest 
by the large constituency he had the 
honour of representing. He believed 
they had arrived at a stage of that dis- 
cussion when they were acquainted with 
the main facts and the leading bearings 
of the question. The First Minister of 
the Crown, in submitting his measure 
to the House, dwelt with becoming gra- 
vity on the momentous issue which was 
proposed for their decision, and on the 
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importance of the results which might 
flow from it. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
must admit that they could justify the 
measure they were now asked to read 
a second time upon three considerations 
only—namely, first, that in their view 
the situation of Ireland at the present 
time was such as called for what had 
been termed “heroic remedies”; se- 
condly, that the heroic remedy pecu- 
liarly called for by the situation of that 
country was the disendowment and the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church; and 
thirdly, that the scheme proposed by 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
was the most fitting mode in which the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church 
could be carried into effect. Now, he 
was prepared to join issue with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite on every one of 
those points. He denied the accuracy 
of their premises, and, even if their pre- 
mises were correct, he denied the sound- 
ness of the conclusion which was drawn 
from them. He would deal with the 
arguments in the order in which he had 
stated them. In the first place, he was 
ak a po to contend that the state of 

andat the present moment—although 
it was far from being all they could de- 
sire—was also very far from being one 
in which she stood in need of “ heroic 
remedies.”” That was a point on which 
he was ready to acknowledge that it 
was not enough for any man to state 
the results of his individual experience ; 
but he was fortunately able to appeal 
to documents of public interest and 
which admitted of public verification. 
He took the Returns of the Poor Law 
Commissioners for 1867-8—the last year 
for which they had been laid upon the 
table—and from them he found that the 
condition of the labouring class in Ire- 
land had never at any other period been 
so prosperous. The Irish labourers 
were at present better housed, better 
fed, better clothed, and they were in- 
comparably better paid than they had 
been twenty or even ten years ago. 
There was a total absence among them 
of those wasting diseases which at one 
time were wont to devastate the country 
at short intervals of time—small-pox 
had almost entirely disappeared from 
among them, and cholera and dysentery 
were much less fatal than they were 
in former years. Under these circum- 
stances it could scarcely be disputed 
that the condition of the working classes 
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had greatly mended. Then as regarded 
the tenant-farmers, it appeared that 
they paid their rents with a regularity 
and cheerfulness which had formerly 
been unknown. The deposits in the 
banks, which consisted for the most 
part of the savings of the agricultural 
classes, had never been larger than they 
were at the present moment, and there 
could not be a better proof than that of 
the general prosperity of the country. 
He next came to the state of the com- 
mercial classes, and in reference to that 
subject he had been informed that in 
all the larger departments of commerce 
there was nothing which could be said 
to approach to stagnation. He was 
aware that in the smaller towns there 
had been considerable depression in 
trade in consequences of circumstances 
to which he would afterwards advert. 
But although Ireland was still at least 
fifty years behind this country, they must 
not draw a hasty conclusion from that 
circumstance. They must not look at 
what she might be but at what she had 
been; and he said there were evident 
signs of improvement among every por- 
tion of her population. Then he came 
to the next point. If Ireland did not 
stand in need of ‘‘ heroic remedies”’ at 
the present moment ; if, as he believed, 
she merely required rest to become the 
country she might be—rest from politi- 
cal agitation; rest from being made the 
stalking-horse of parties; rest from be- 
ing used as the lever—he employed the 
phrase in the sense in which it had been 
used by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade—by 
which right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
were to be transferred from one side of 
the House to the other—what had she 
to gain by the present measure? What 
would Ireland gain by the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church? Who had asked for such a 
remedy? People might suppose from 
the language of some Gentlemen that 
Treland had at one time been happy, 
contented, and prosperous. They seemed 
to forget that three centuries and-a-half 
elapsed between the time of Henry II. 
and the Reformation. If Gentlemen 
wanted information on the subject let 
them refer to the pages in which the 
late Mr. Hallam, the Tacitus of our day, 
amused us, with his usual historical im- 
partiality, and with more than his usual 
terse felicity of language; that sad his- 


Mr. Brodrick 
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tory of wrong, outrage, and rob , 
oe | this at -, time when the Roloreni 
Church of Ireland had not come into 
existence. He might be told that there 
was another cause why they should re- 
sort to these ‘‘heroic remedies,’”’ and 
that was Fenianism. He had possessed 
as close an oo of making ac- 
quaintance with Fenianism as any man 
in that House except the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maguire), and he would 
challenge any hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side to point out any proclamation, 
manifesto, or circular, issued by the Fe- 
nians, which made a single mention of 
the Irish Church. The object of these 
wretched and misguided men was not 
to pull down the Church, but to obtain 
| aang me of the land. But the right 
on. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), had told the 
House what the Prime Minister had not 
—namely, that the land question must 
be dealt with, and if they dealt with 
that the question of the Irish Church 
might be set aside or postponed to the 
Greek Kalends. Then as to the scheme 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
as a panacea for all the wrongs and 
miseries of Ireland, the scheme now 
before the House differed very widely 
from the scheme propounded by the 
right hon. Gentleman when he was 
‘‘ starring” it in Lancashire, not merely 
on the points to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire had adverted, but there were 
other promises made to the ear which he 
(Mr. Brodrick) feared would not be rea- 
lized. One promise that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite made was that three- 
fifths of the property of the Church 
should be preserved to it. Perhaps it 
would not be generous to press that 
point further, because he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to admit that 
all his original figures and calculations 
were fallacious, and he had to begin 
afresh. There was one point, however, 
on which he was perfectly explicit, and 
that was with respect to the glebes and 
glebe houses, which he stated it would 
be unfair to take from the Church. Now, 
speaking of the South of Ireland, which 
he was best acquainted with, he could 
say that the glebes consisted only of a 
few acres close to the house, with a 
gravel walk around them, and planted 
with a few trees. And yet, so far from 
these being left to the Church,they were 
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to be sold to it only at twelve years’ pur- {much lower rate in the Incumbered Es- 
ebt which remained | 


tates Court. Then, as to the large land- 
owners, most of their property was set- 
tled in strict entail, and the tithe rent- 
possess it. Was that fair or just? It/charge could not be bought without a 
would be utterly impossible in Ireland | heavy mortgage. He knew several es- 
to let them for any thing approaching | tates on which the charge borne was as 
their value. The only thing that ren-/{large as from £1,000 to £2,000, and 
dered them valuable had been the gene- | there were very few owners who would 
rosity of the incumbents, who, from time | be prepared to raise a capital sum of 
to time, had spent their money upon | £40,000 or £50,000 to make the pur- 
them; in many cases having built the|chase. The result would be that the al- 
house; in many more, perhaps in all, | ternative would be accepted, and that at 
having contributed to its embellish-|the end of forty-five years the tithe 
rocess which the 


chase, and any 
upon the house must be taken hg 
their shoulders by those who wished to 





ment and to the improvement of the | would expire by the 
But all that | right hon. Gentleman described. Then, 


land which surrounded it. 
was now to be taken from them, or they 
were to be compelled to buy it at twelve 
years’ purchase. Again, the House had 
been told that none of the surplus was 
to be devoted to religious purposes of 
any kind. Now, he wished to call special 
attention to the 59th clause, which pro- 
posed that the surplus should be de- 
voted to the care of lunatics and other 
afflicted classes. But hon. Gentlemen 
opposite knew perfectly well that the 
clause as it stood would simply hand 
over the money to the monastic and con- 
ventual establishments in Ireland, for 
they would at once undertake the pre- 
scribed duties. Then, there was no pro- 
vision for inspection, nothing to prevent 
the institutions becoming denomina- 
tional, none for Government control—so 
that £500,000, £600,000, or £800,000 
would go into the hands of the convents 
and monasteries in Ireland. How was 
it proposed to = the pill,” so as to 
make it palatable? The proposal spoke 
wonderfully for the right hon. Gentle- 





man’s accurate knowledge of human 
nature, for it went on the principle of 
“making things pleasant all aa as | 
the phrase was understood in the rail-| 
way world. There were five classes, 
each of which was offered a gigantic 
bribe—the landowners, the tenants, the 
clergy—using the word in its largest 





signification—the Roman Catholics, and 
the Presbyterians. The landowners were | 
bribed by the remission of the tithe ; for, | 
as to the purchase of the tithe rent-charge | 
at twenty-two and a-half years’ valuation, 
they all knew in Ireland that would be 
simple moonshine. There were but few 
small landowners in Ireland who lived 
with prudence enough to make it possible 
for them to purchase thetithe-rent-charge, 
and if it were they might buy it at a 


the tenants were to be offered the bribe 
of the county cess. That would be re- 
garded as a concession, no doubt. In 
the part of Ireland with which he was 
acquainted it amounted to about 3d. in 
the pound; but when the rent came next 
to be settled, whether it went upwards 
or downwards, the diminution on ac- 
count of the county cess would be taken 
into consideration, and he was sorry to 
say that it, too, would find its way into 
the pocket of the landlord. Then there 
were the clergy, who were to receive a 
life provision which they might commute. 
But not one in ten would think of com- 
muting it. They would prefer an Im- 
perial guarantee during the term of 
their lives. If the provisions with re- 
gard to Maynooth and the Presbyterians 
had been extended to the Irish Church 
it would do much better. Money could 
be invested in Ireland at 44 or 5 per 
cent, and the result of the present pro- 
posals would be that the Roman Ca- 
tholics and the Presbyterians would, at 
the rate of fourteen years’ purchase, be 
in possession of a capital sum amounting 
probably to about seven-tenths of what 
the grant was now. But with respect to 
the clergy, if they should commute they 
could not expect anything like fourteen 
years’ purchase, and even that would be 
a very scant measure, because in Canada, 
where the same process had been carried 
out, they got sixteen years’ purchase, 
and money there could be invested at 7 
and 7} per cent. The two other classes 
—the Presbyterians and the Roman Ca- 
tholics—were dealt with on nearly the 
same footing. They would both receive 
a large capital sum, which they would 
be at liberty to administer in whatever 
way they thought proper, and they 
would retain something like seven- 
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tenths of the income they now derived 
from the State, in addition to which the 
Roman Catholics had the prospect of ob- 
taining, through the medium of their re- 
ligious communities, the lion’s share of 
+ oe eth spoil might remain after the 
other parties had been satisfied. There 
was one class who were utterly lost 
sight of in the course of these e- 
ments—namely, the laity of the Estab- 
lishgd Church in Ireland. Every possible 
arrangement was made for the comfort 
of all other classes concerned; but the 
laity were to see their Church stripped 
naked and bare, and then sent forth into 
the world to eke out a miserable sub- 
sistence from voluntary charity. It was 
the fashion to say the Established Church 
in Ireland was composed of the wealthiest 
and most well-to-do part of the popula- 
tion. But what were the wealthiest and 
most well-to-do people in Ireland in com- 

arison with the same classes in Eng- 
fand ? Professional incomes in Ireland 
were not one-half of what they were on 
this side of the water; the incomes de- 
rived from trade and commerce were 
probably not above one-third of those 
gained in England; and the money spent 
in every district, except perhaps in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the large 
towns, was probably not one-fifth of the 
sum spent in districts of the same area 
and size in England. He would test 
the results of that measure by the dio- 
cese with which he was best acquainted 
—namely, that of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 
What was the state of the western di- 
vision of the county of Cork? In the 
eastern division of that county it was 
true there was a considerable sum for the 
maintenance of the Church ix almost all 
the larger parishes, and that, in many 
cases, where the income was large he was 
afraid the congregation was small. But in 
the western division the case was quite dif- 
ferent. There, in many instances, there 
existed a large Protestant population, 
with a considerable proportion of poor 
in each parish, while the endowments 
were now very insufficient. But what 
would those endowments be when the 
property of the Church was taken away ? 
A great number of people there must 
then either be left without the means of 
spiritual instruction, or would have to 
be massed in centres so , that to 
attend the services of the Church on 
Sunday they would have to travel ten, 
fifteen, and even twenty miles in some 
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instances. There were but few resident 
gentry there, and it would be absolutely 
impossible to keep up public worshi 
ess some endowment were provided. 
That was not all. Within the last six 
years £37,000 had been raised in that 
diocese by the efforts of influential lay- 
men, and expended on the churches, 
glebe houses, and the restoration of the 
cathedral, on the faith that the services 
of the Church would be provided for out 
of the property from which for the last 
300 years they had been sustained. But 
the endowments for maintaining those 
services were about to be taken away, 
and he said it was not common honesty 
to ignore the fact that that large sum 
had been contributed within six years 
by persons who could ill spare it, on the 
faith of those arrangements being con- 
tinued, to which it was now sought to 
put a summary end. He would take 
another case. He could point to a parish 
which was formerly a union in the east 
of the same county. That union was 
divided, because it was found that one 
clergyman was in receipt of the tithes of 
more than one parish, and that the du- 
ties of those distinct parishes—three or 
four in number at one time, he believed 
—were, as might have been expected, 
inefficiently done. What followed ? Two 
churches were built, each at a distance 
of about three miles from the mother 
church, partly by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and partly from local re- 
sources. He did not say that the con- 
gregations of either of those churches 
were large, but the churches afforded 
the means of grace to those who would 
otherwise have been practically without 
them; and that money had been raised, 
and those churches built, on the faith 
that the arrangements now in force 
would be continued. But they were 
going to undo, in that instance, every- 
thing that had been done within the last 
twenty-five years by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners with the sanction of the 
Government, and they would place that 
parish in a far worse position than it 
would have occupied if the change now 
pengeres could have been contemplated 
as likely to happen. He would give 
one more illustration. The borough of 
Bandon Bridge—now, for the first time 
for thirty years, represented by a Gen- 
tleman on the opposite Benches—was 
composed of two parishes. The tithes 
of the larger parish of the two amounted 
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to £600 a year in all. £300 of that sum 
was enjoyed by the parson, who had a 

pulation of about 1,750 Protestants, 
— 1,300 to 1,400 of whom belonged 
to the Established Church. That clergy- 
man had no glebe house ; he had two cu- 
rates, and after paying the rent of a house 
to live in, and paying also his curates, his 
income from the parish amounted to the 
magnificent sum of £20 perannum. For 
upwards of 200 years he and his prede- 
cessors had done the duty of that parish, 
and the remaining £300 a year belonged 
to a lay impropriator, the rector, a noble- 
man well represented in that House, 
and well known in the country. He 
believed the hon. Member for Bandon 
(Mr. Shaw) owed his return mainly to 
the influence—he did not say the im- 
proper influence—of that Nobleman. At 
all events, his agent was one of the most 
active—he wal not say the most un- 
scrupulous — supporters of that hon. 
Member. But this he did say, that it 
was a shame and a scandal if the Church 
was to be deprived of her property in 
that parish, for which she had done duty 
for e centuries, and if the head of 


the house of Cavendish was to continue 
to receive his £300 a year as lay impro- 


priator. He did not wish to put the 
matter in an offensive light, but that 
was a curious anomaly; and he could 
not see that the Duke of Devonshire 
had any better title to his moiety of the 
tithes than the poor n who had 
done all the work. e had now to 
thank the House for allowing him to 
enter his earnest and heartfelt 
against a measure fraught, he believed, 
with infinite mischief to the future not 
only of Ireland but of the great Empire 
of which she formed a part. He said 


that the Bill before them, revealed as it | confiscation and spoliation. 
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its limits were altogether beyond the 
reach of human ken. And now, in con- 
clusion, he would remind the House that 
there were times and seasons in the his- 
tory of most nations, as also in the lives 
of most individuals, when the fabled 
choice of Hercules was presented to 
them—when on the one side there lay 
the broad and easy downward path of 
political expediency, along which the 
merest tyro might run with ease, and 
when on the other side lay the steep and 


narrow track of duty and of principle, 


which it would tax all the energy and 
all the ability of the full-grown states- 
man toclimb. But on the choice which 
was then made, on the question whether 
the good was chosen and the evil re- 
fused, was wont not unfrequently to 
turn the future of that nation or of that 
individual, as the case might be; and 
should a fatal mistake be made in that 
choice, repentance, when it came—as 
with time and reflection it was almost 
certain to do—would in all probability 
come only when it was too late. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who opened the debate (Mr. 
Disraeli) declared that it was not his in- 
tention to say anything personally offen- 
sive. He (Mr. Dillwyn) accepted that 
declaration, as he could bear witness to 
the courtesy with which the right hon. 
Gentleman had always conducted the 
debates in that House. But atthe same 
time the right hon. Gentleman had that 
night used strong language when he 
characterized this Bill as one of sacrile- 
gious spoliation. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down called it a great 
‘‘wrong and robbery.” The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, favoured the House 
with his notion of the difference between 
As he (Mr. 


was in all its naked deformity, was not | Dillwyn) had always been in favour of 
a measure of conciliation, nor one of such a measure as this, he wished to 


equitable compromise, but, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer)—whose voice would, 


deny the applicability of this language. 
He did not consider the measure to be 
an act of spoliation. He viewed the 


he hoped, be heard in that debate—called | Established Church in Ireland as a 
it, it was a measure of confiscation. He | standing wrong to the people of that 


said, moreover, that confiscation was 
simply an euphemism for an act of 
monstrous wrong and robbery. The 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall) 
had declared with something of pro- 
phetic vision that the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government was 
treading on the verge of a wide region 
of change. Wide, indeed! so wide that 
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country, and, being such, he thought the 
Government of this country only dis- 
charged a duty in endeavouring to 
remove it as soon as possible. He 
was aware that some Gentlemen took 
a view of the Church which would 


| justify them in thinking that its disen- 


dowment would be an act of spoliation. 
Those who believed the Church to be a 
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Divine institution teaching infallible 
truth by means of an infallible priest- 
hood, might well be of opinion that to 
interfere with its property would be 
spoliation and robbery. In his judg- 
ment, however, that was a superstitious 
view of the question, and would not 
bear examination. He could not agree 
with those who held that the Church in 
this country had never undergone a re- 
volution, but that it was the Church of 
St. Augustine still. To him this seemed 
like special pleading; as, after the Re- 
formation, the Church — having sepa- 
rated from the Roman Catholic Church 
— practically assumed the position of a 
new Church. [‘‘No, no!” ] Such, at all 
events, was the common sense view in 
which it was regarded by most of the 
people of this country. In Ireland es- 
pecially the Church stood in this posi- 
tion ; and was, in fact, a standing protest 
against the doctrine of the infallibility 
of Churches. [ ‘‘ Question, question ! ”’} 
Well, he would put away the question 
of the infallibility or Divine origin of 
the Church. He looked upon it as a 
mere State institution—as a public pro- 
perty, of which the public had a right to 
resume the user when in the public in- 
terest it appeared necessary so to do. 
In all countries, whether the Govern- 
ment was constitutional, mixed, or re- 
Sogn the supreme power of the 
tate exercised the right of dealing with 
all sorts of property, whatever it might 
be, when it interfered with the interests 
of the community generally. Both pri- 
vate and corporate property had to sub- 
ject itself to this power; and everybody in 
this country knew to what an extent the 
rights of private property were interfered 
with when railway companies, upon the 
lea of public necessity, required it. 
‘hether that interference with private 
and corporate property was right or 
wrong, he was not going to argue; he 
only stated the fact; the power of the 
State in this respect was every day ex- 
emplified, and he could not understand 
why the exercise of that power should 
only be termed spoliation and robbery 
when applied to the Irish Church. 
e Government now proposed to 
deal with the Church in Ireland. 
He looked upon this Church in the 
light of a trust committed by the 
State to a certain body; and the State 
having subsequently ascertained that 
this trust had failed in its purpose— 
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that instead of promoting and 
good-will amongst the people, it had 
roduced the very opposite effects in 
land—the State had 5 right to resume 
that trust, and to administer the pro- 
perty connected with it in a manner 
more in harmony with the wants and 
feelings of the people. The failure of 
the trust, he admitted, was not so much 
owing to any shortcomings on the part 
of the clergy as to the inherent vice of 
the institution which the present mea- 
sure proposed to disestablish, and the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government had therefore dealt not 
only liberally, but munificently, with 
the interests of that clergy, and he 
(Mr. Dillwyn) rejoiced he had done so. 
In conclusion, he must say he should 
never give a vote with greater satis- 
faction than the one he intended to 
give in favour of the present measure. 
Mr. W. SHAW said, he wished to 
make a few observations, as he felt he 
had been pointedly referred to by an hon. 
Gentleman on the Opposition Benches 
(Mr. Brodrick). He had listened with 
great gratification to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman who opened the 
debate that evening, and he confessed he 
had learned some things he had not been 
acquainted with before, and other thin 
that enabled him to see what the veunl 
of the proposed change would be. He 
had been instructed upon one point in 
particular—namely, that they need not 
trouble themselves discussing the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and that the sooner 
they entered into the consideration of 
its merits the better. He must enter 
a protest, however, against that style 
of oratory, which seemed unable to get 
on without the use of words of five syl- 
lables at least. He (Mr. Shaw) had 
not the slightest doubt, if he had John- 
son’s Dictionary before him, he should be 
able to hurl upon hon. Gentlemen words 
of equally “‘ learned length,” and such as 
wets equally apply to the points under 
discussion. If the right hon. Gentleman 
could show him that the Bill of the Go- 
vernment dealt in any particular un- 
justly, or even that it failed in generosi 
in its dealing with those whom it affected, 
he would, without hesitation, vote with 
the opposite party, and inst his own 
on this question. From the commence- 
ment of the controversy he had endea- 
voured to look at it as much as possible 
from the point of view of an Irish 
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Churchman. He said of an Irish rather | certain classes of clergymen whose ser- 
than of an English Churchman ; for, in | vices they could dispense with, such as 
point of fact, there did not seem to | the very old, the delicate, those who had 
exist much sympathy between the Eng- | independent means and were desirous 
lish and the Irish Ra seg indeed, he |of living elsewhere. Thus they could 
had lately seen some publication in which | get rid of considerably more than half 
the Irish Church was spoken of as a/the ministers with much less than half 
kind of mongrel Puritanism. The Irish | the fund, and they would have left, the 
Churchman will also recollect that it was | working clergymen of the Church and a 
English Churchmen who had originally | large fund; and, by a moderate effort, 
placed his Church in the false position | supplementing the fund, they might 
she occupied for the aggrandizement and | keep it nearly intact; the only thing 
political purpose of their own party. Also | that would lessen it would be the pro- 
one of the arguments now most fre- | viding retiring allowance for these cler- 
quently dwelt on was that this measure | gymen in their old age. He was quite 
would imperil the existence of the Eng- | sure, and he spoke from extensive know- 
lish Church ; so that it would strike the | ledge of Ireland, that the Church would 
Irish Churchman that you are thinking | be better officered, and its work much 
much more of yourselves than of what | better done with less than half the num- 
is for the best interests of the Irish | ber of its present ministers. An hon. 
Church. Looking at the question practi- | Member had remarked, in the course of 
cally, two proposals might be submitted | the debate, that by the action of this 
to Parliament with a view to the settle- | Bill the Church would be turned out into 
ment of the Irish Church difficulty. One | the cold. He had for a long time studied 
was to carry out the recommendation of | this question from a belief that this mea- 
the Irish Church Commission, which | sure must sooner or later come upon the 
would reduce that Establishment by one- | Irish Church, and he believed that Pro- 
half, and no doubt that could be done ; | vidence had been preparing it for this 
but if they thus reduced the Establish- | great event, and he rejoiced to say that 
ment they must apply the +" “4 funds | no Church had made greater strides in 
to some other object, for the misuse | organization and everything to fit her to 
of property was desecration. Its proper | take her position as a free Church, and 
use was consecration. His opinion was|her ministers among ministers were 
that Irish Churchmen ought without | highly gifted and excellent men. He 
hesitation to reject the settlement pro- | agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
posed by the Irish Church Commission | the Member for Buckinghamshire that 
and accept that of the Government. | the Maynooth and Presbyterian Grants 
He ventured to say that if any gen-|should not be provided out of Church 
tleman went over to Ireland, and met | property, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
the thinking, intelligent members of the | man moved that the £1,100,000 should 
Church, excluding, of course, clergymen | be placed on the Consolidated Fund he 
and ladies, he would find them ready to|(Mr. Shaw) would support him. In 
their votes for the Bill before the | passing a great measure of national con- 

ouse rather than of one founded upon | ciliation such as this, he thought it was 
the recommendation of the Commission. | desirable to rise above considerations of 
Now, see the position in which such a| bare justice and to act with something 
measure would leave the Church. Still | like generosity. He was, therefore, of 
all the vices of the present system, an } opinion that both the Presbyterians and 
object of dislike and jealousy to seven- the Roman Catholics had some claims 
eighths of the population, suspended | on the House. The Presbyterians were 
between earth and heaven, and still ex- | an industrious and an intelligent com- 
posed to the hostile attacks of political munity, and it would not, in hisopinion, be 
parties, what would this Bill enable an unwise course to adopt to make some 
the Church to do? Of course when it | provision for assisting them in providing 
ae as pass it would, the Church of manses and places of worship in r 
reland would organize its governing districts. The Roman Catholics of the 
body—that governing body would ar- | South and West of Ireland were also an 
range with the incumbents and the Go- | industrious as well as a religious people, 
vernment to commute the life annuities | and their clergymen devoted themselves 
for a fixed sum—they would deal with | zealously to the improvement of their 
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flock. Their chapels were in many in- 
stances miserable buildings, and the re- 
sidences of the priests but too frequently 
unfit for educated gentlemen to live in; 
so that it would be but right for the 
House to consent to make some provision 
in that direction as well as for the Pres- 
byterians. It only remained for him to 
say he heartily supported the Bill. 

Mr. CROSS said, that he had anxiously 
and honestly considered this question, 
and he had formed an opinion upon it 
irrespective of party feeling. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, that a greater 
and more arduous task had never fallen 
upon a Government or that House than 
that immediately under consideration ; 
but he was afraid that, lost in the great- 
ness of the work they had undertaken as 
regards the Church, and absorbed in the 
details of their measure, they had been 
drawn away from what, after all, was 
the main object of the Government— 
namely, the pacification of Ireland. 
This Bill would certainly destroy the 
Church in Ireland, but it would not 
strengthen or improve Ireland. It wasa 
powerful and ingenious instrument for 
destruction ; but that was not the object 
which the House and the country had in 
view, they wished rather to render Ireland 
a happy, peaceful, and a contented coun- 
try. This subject ought to have been 
accompanied with a broad outline of the 

olicy of the Government towards Ire- 
and, including the land and education 
questions. Now, he had endeavoured 
to look at the proposal of the Govern- 
ment as far as possible from an Irish point 
of view. The question must be considered 
in a generous spirit, with a view to dis- 
cover what was, on the whole, the best for 
the country. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Maguire) in his well-known speech, 
had drawn a doleful picture of the state 
of Ireland. He painted it as a country 
in which a strong force of soldiers and 
policemen could hardly preserve order. 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act had deprived the people of their 
liberties ; trade and manufacture was de- 
clining; in all respects Ireland was de- 
clared to be going backwards. But 
what, on that occasion, was the first Irish 
grievance put forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber? Not the Church, but the land 
question. And when the hon. Member 
came to touch upon the ecclesiastical 
part of his subject, it soon appeared 
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that the real grievance was not the ex- 
istence of an establishment, but of a 
Protestant Establishment ; not that there 
was a State Church, but that that was 
not a Roman Catholic State Church. In 
a word, it was not a grievance of the 
people of Ireland, but of the Church of 
Rome. He thought that, in undertaking 
to legislate for Ireland, the Government 
ought not to have confined itself to the 
question of the Church ; the House was 
entitled to know also what, if any, was 
their policy with regard to the land. 
For his own part, he entirely differed 
from the melancholy view of the Mem- 
ber for Cork. He believed that Ireland 
was in a state not only of great but of 
rapid improvement. No fair estimate 
could be formed upon a short review of 
ten or fifteen years ; the growth or de- 
cline of nations required a greater space 
in which to exhibit itself; but if they 
compared the state of Ireland at inter- 
vals of ten years for the last half-cen- 
tury, her material and moral improve- 
ment would be placed beyond all ques- 
tion. On the three vital — of na- 
tional progress—wealth, education, and 
diminution of crime—Ireland was now 
infinitely better off than she was fifty 
years ago. She still required rest—to 
be let alone—remedial, but not violent 
legislation—time in which to recover her 
strength and energy; and he believed 
that no greater mischief could befal her 
than such a violent shock and disruption 
as would be produced by this Bill. One 
main cause of the evils under which she 
had suffered was that her population was 
greater than a mere agricultural country 
could maintain. It was a fallacy to sup- 
pose, with the President of the Board of 
Trade, that the division and subdivision 
of the land among the peasantry could 
eure this evil. The case of Belgium— 
which was sometimes quoted—offered no 
true parallel. In Belgium there were 
large manufacturing towns, which af- 
forded a market for agricultural industry, 
and an outlet for the superfluous popula- 
tion of the rural districts. In Ireland 
were none of these things. If Ireland 
were well stocked with manufacturing 
towns the establishment of small hold- 
ings would be an efficient remedy for the 
ills which afflicted her ; but she was not 
a manufacturing country, and small 
holdings would, therefore, help her but 
little. He believed, with Sir George 
Lewis, that if Ireland could be stretched 
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out as a sheet of indiarubber the tenantry 
would be as happy as any in the world; 
as it was, the population had outgrown 
the —— power of the country, and 
want resulted. As Mr. Cobden had said, 
it had become England’s duty to undo 
what she had been doing in her jealousy 
and fear of Ireland during the fast two 
centuries. Ireland’s commerce and manu- 
factures had been systematically crippled 
by England, and the Archbishop of Cashel 
announced with perfect truth that the 
way to make Ireland prosperous was to 
develop her commerce and manufac- 
tures. In regard to the Irish Church, 
the Prime Minister had made four 
charges against her. First, he had de- 
scribed the parishioners in many of the 
livings as merely an official popula- 
tion; but at the worst that criticism 
could only apply to the 199 livin 

which the Commission proposed should 
lapse after the death of the present 
incumbents. Secondly, he denied that 


the grants to Maynooth and the Pres- 
byterians were in any sense—as they 
had been termed by the Prime Minister 
—buttresses of the Church of England. 
The Maynooth Grant was bestowed 


before the Revolution to prevent the 
Irish sending their children to France 
for an education, and the Regium 
Donum was granted by Charles II. for 
secret service, and afterwards renewed 
by William IT1., not as a buttress to the 
Church of England but for political ser- 
vices rendered. Nor would he waste 
time by dealing with the third charge— 
namely, the waste of funds with which 
the Church had been charged, in the 
face of the reckless proposal to confis- 
cate her possessions, and by the manipu- 
lations of the Bill to reduce £16,000,000 
of property to £7,500,000. Fourthly, 
stress had been laid upon the Penal Laws 
which had so long oppressed Ireland, and 
it was sought to damage the Church by 
making her responsible for their origin ; 
but the fact was that those laws were 
demanded equally by Conformists and 
Presbyterians ; they were in accordance 
with the spirit of that age, and it was 
unfair that all the odium should now 
be thrown upon the Protestant Church. 
He did not consider that the Resolutions 


passed last Session were binding upon | 
|its natural duties a Government must 


the present Parliament, and respecting 
them he would remind the House that 
the Fourth, which affected Maynooth and 


the Regium Donum, was added afterwards 
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by the House, and was not introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman—a fact 
which probably accounted for the dif- 
ferent treatment in the Bill of those 
grants and the Church endowments. 

ain, the elections last year were not 
taken as the simple issue of the Irish 
Church, for more votes were influenced 
by the charge of excessive expenditure 
brought against the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli) than by the Church 
policy of the Government. Therefore, 
notwithstanding the Resolutions of last 
year, and the elections, and the large 
Ministerial majority, he trusted that 
they would still approach this measure 
not in a party or sectarian, but in a 
large and generous spirit; and if they 
did so that measure would not, he was 
assured, become law, for he was con- 
vinced that the more the country under- 
stood it, the less it would like it. Two 
subjects, it seemed to him, had not been 
fully discussed in the House in connec- 
tion with this matter, and those subjects 
were disestablishment and disendowment. 
Sy Oh, oh!”] Yes, he maintained that 
they had never been discussed as ab- 
stract principles, traced to their source, 
and examined as to their consequences. 
He wanted to know whether the House 
was prepared to come to the conclusion, 
as an abstract principle, that religion 
should not be established in connection 
with the State? If the principle were 
not argued now the result would be that, 
when they came to argue it in a few 
years hence, they would be told—‘“‘ You 
ought to have taken your stand upon 
this principle in the debates on the Irish 
Church.” Should we have within the 
realm of England an Established Church 
or not? In the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman and of Sir Robert Peel, at 
Glasgow, in 1837, he was not prepared 
to wipe out the name of God from the 
statute book of England; he believed 
that every nation as a nation, like every 
family as a family, should be bound 
to have some national public acknow- 
ledgment of God. They found even in 
the American States, when they were 
first founded, that it was declared by 
statute that it was the duty of the na- 
tion as a nation openly to worship God. 
No one could deny that in discharging 


go further than the protection of = 
sons and property; and as the Vice 
President of the Council lately had 
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shown the necessity of attending to the 
education of the people, so he held it 
equally necessary that the nation as a 
nation should acknowledge that which 
must be the foundation of all education 
—namely, religion. He, for one, was 
not prepared to set the example to the 
age of a departure from the national 
practice. What was there in Ireland 
to take it out of the general law? His 
answer was, nothing. If there was any- 
thing in Ireland which prevented the 
establishment of the English Church 
there, the only logical conclusion which 
could possibly be drawn from the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that they ought to establish the Roman 
Catholic religion. A great deal had 
been said about English interests; but 
he ventured to say that the only reason 
why the right hon. Gentleman did not 
follow his line of reasoning to a logical 
conclusion was because English inte- 
rests would step in and would not al- 
low the Roman Catholic Church to be 
established. Therefore, because he could 
not do that, the right hon. Gentleman 
came to the most illogical conclusion to 
sweep away every religion from the 
statute book. It had been well said 
that night that the Church was never 
put forward by the Irish as a grievance. 
No Fenians had made complaint of it, 
and they had not heard of a single 
clergyman who had been abused or shot 
at from end of Ireland to another. On 
the contrary, he believed that the Irish 
clergy from one end of the island to the 
other were the men in whom the greatest 
faith and confidence were paint 5 by the 
people. That was shown at the time of 
the famine; and he agreed with the 
Dean of Westminster that though by 
such legislation as was now proposed, 
the Church might become an aggressive 
or proselytizing sect, it would cease to 
be the one religious institution which 
had constantly fostered liberty of thought 
and action, and most steadily exerted a 
moderate and civilizing influence over 
the whole country. As to the question 
of disendowment, it was perfectly dis- 
tinct from that of disestablishment. The 
property of the Church, as Dr. Arnold— 
no friend to the Establishment in Ireland 
—had said of it, was something saved 
from the scramble for the purposes of re- 
ligion, and for his part, he was not there 
to assent under any circumstances, to 


the taking away of that property. He 
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did not say that there was no difference 
between the property of a corporation 
and of a private individual; but he said 
that they had no right to take away the 
property of a Church and apply it to 
secular purposes. Then, too, we should 
remember that in the case of such a 
corporation as the Church of England 
the beneficiaries were not alone the 
clergymen or the corporation sole, but 
the vested interest lay in the whole Pro- 
testant people. If the Church were dis- 
established she should be left in posses- 
sion of the property which belonged to 
her, and he regarded the measure as 
lavish to everybody connected with the 
Church except those for whose benefit 
the Church existed. He had cited the 
case of America. In America, the sta- 
tutes declared that the property, the 
churches, and the glebes belonging to 
the Church of England were to remain 
her property for ever in spite of dises- 
tablishment. Surely, in Ireland the 
same view of the case ought to be taken. 
He denied that this was a liberal mea- 
sure to the Church of Ireland, and he 
denied that it was a final one. No mea- 
sure would be final. He thought they 
had had enough of finality, wien they 
found a Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church saying that he was not content 
with it, because it left too much in the 
hands of the Church of England. These 
were the words of Bishop Goss, of Liver- 
pool, who said he hoped the measure 
would content the people of Ireland, 
but he would be very much surprised if 
it did, because he did not see how the 
Prime Minister could allow the Estab- 
lished Church to carry off all her pri- 
vate endowments, while he did not 
give back to the Roman Catholic Church 
the property that had come to her 
through private endowments. No mea- 
sure would be final which 700,000 


people believed to be a measure which 


treated them with gross injustice. He 
wished the House to consider what 
would be the position of the Irish 
Church if the measure passed in its 
present shape. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of three periods, during 
which the process of disendowment was 
to take place. What would be the posi- 
tion of the Church during the first 
period? There were 700,000 Churchmen 
scattered over Ireland, from one end to 
the other, and they were now told to do 
that which by law it was illegal to do— 
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to form a Convocation of some kind or 
other; and unless they could satisfy the 
Queen that they had formed a proper 
representative y the Government 
would have nothing to do with them, 
and all their churches would be taken 
away. It was not only unjust but posi- 
tively cruel to tell people who had hi- 
therto been forbidden by law to meet, 
and who had no experience in meeting, 
to tell them that they must meet within 
eighteen months, and that if they were 
not prepared within six months after to 
say what churches and what glebes and 
glebe lands they were prepared to take 
over, they would not get anything. And 
were there no dangers to be appre- 
hended from within? Could there be 
any time more dangerous to call people 
together than when they were smarting 
under a sense of injustice? But he 
would come to the second period which 
the right hon. Gentleman had sketched 
out. The right hon. Gentleman under- 
= to — for the life interests of 
ergymen. He supposed it would be 
admitted that a si who held a free- 
hold office in Ireland was at present en- 
titled to hold it without permission from 
any person; but if the Church repre- 
sentative body decided not to occupy a 
particular church, that church became 
vested in the Commissioners, subject to 
the life interest of the incumbent, who, 
according to the proposition of the Go- 
vernment, was not to receive his income 
unless he performed his duties in that 
church ; so that, though he might be 
willing to officiate in some other part of 
Ireland for the same income, he was 
compelled to remain at a place where 
his services were but little uired. 
Then they were told that the Church 
was to retain all the private endowments 
she had received since 1660. But why 
did the right hon. Gentleman stop there? 
It was a new thing to say that the older 
the tenure the worse was the title. And so 
with regard to the churches themselves, 
he wanted to know how much money 
had been —_ in the repair and en- 
largement of the churches? Did money 
that was spent on the building of 
churches cease to be private endow- 
ments, though it would have remained 
private endowment if it had been lod 
in the funds? It would be found that 
203 new churches had been built in Ire- 
land sinee 1833. He was aware that the 
Bill provided that if it could be proved a 
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church was built by a private individual 
it was not to pass into the hands of a 
church body. But the churches were 
built for the most part not by private 
individuals, but by public subscriptions. 
Money had been given in this way to 
the extent of £642,000, exclusive of the 
£150,000 that had been spent on St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Now, he asked, 
were these private endowments, or were 
they not? If they were, what right had 
the right hon. Gentleman to talk of 
giving them up to the Church, only be- 
cause they were of no marketable value? 
There was another question. They were 
to have their churches, on condition that 
they would keep them in repair. He 
wanted to know whether the State would 
be entitled to come down upon the 
Church, and to say—‘‘ You are not keep- 
ing the fabrics in repair, and therefore 
we will resume them.” Again, he 
wanted to know what title the State 
would give? They had now a prescrip- 
tion of 300 years; it was proposed to 
give them instead a Parliamentary title 
of the date of 1869. What security 
would that be, if the Roman Catholics 
were to set up a demand, as he believed 
they would set up a demand, for these 
churches? Then, with regard to the 
glebes and glebe houses ? hon. Gen- 
tlemen would refer to Swift’s description 
of the Irish glebes and glebe houses in 
1710, they would find that there was 
hardly anything then in Ireland worth 
the name. Everyone knew that vast 
sums of money had since been expended 
on these glebes, not only by public sub- 
scriptions, but by the holders of the liv- 
ings themselves, who subscribed money 
out of their own scanty salaries for the 
good of the Church, and of those who 
were to come after them Before sitting 
down, he must say one word about 
Maynooth and the Regium Donum. He 
wanted to know what had the Presbyte- 
rians done that they were to be deprived 
of the money which was so readily and 
cheerfully voted them by this House ? 
Protestant ascendancy might offend the 
pride of the Roman Catholics, but there 
was no ascendancy connected with the 
Presbyterian Grant. They had done 
nothing to offend the religious pride of 
any denomination. What had they done 
that they should be deprived of the mo- 
ney voted by this House, and which they 
expended to such good purpose? Then 
came the matter of Maynooth. He could 
[Second Reading—First Night, 
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|to put the House on its guard with 
respect to the steps now being taken. 
Although it did not show the extent to 
which the Government were going, the 
The 
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not make out that the money granted, 
£26,000 a year, was commuted in the 
same way as the money belonging to 
the Church. This £26,000 a year was 
taken at fourteen years’ purchase. The | direction was clearly pointed out. 
grant to the Presbyterians of £45,000 was | right hon. Gentleman said— 
taken at such a rate that together they | «It is clear the Church of Ireland offers to us 
would have £1,100,000 as compensation. | indeed a great question, but even that question is 
The property coming from tithes, land, | but one of a group of questions. ‘There is the 
and other sources, actually paid to the | Church of Ireland, there is the land of Ireland, 
beneficed clergy, amounted to £395,000, | oe Oe ee a ae Li yt aemeny 
i j ’ er 
gad oe chops £74,000 Tmaking em ls hy al muy eae 
? ° rom on rank, an at trunk is e tr 
muted at the same rate as the commuta- | what is called Protestant ascendancy. Gentle. 
tion of the grants to the Roman Catholics | men, I look, for one, to this Protestant people to 


and Presbyterians it would amount to | 
far more than £4,000,000. Exclusive of | 
all the glebes, land in occupation, and 
paying all the charges on property, 
it would amount to considerably over 
£6,000,000. Therefore they had not 
commuted the money paid to the Roman 
Catholics on the same terms as the 
money paid to the clergy of the Church. 
The Roman Catholics were to have the 
money, and might invest it, and do as 
they pleased with it. The Protestant 
clergy were not to have a farthing, ex- 





| put down Protestant ascendancy, which pretends 


to seek its objects by doing homage to religious 
truth, and instead of consecrating politics dese- 
erates religion. It is upon that system that wo 
are banded together to make war. It is still 
there like a tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its 
head to heaven, and darkening and poisoning the 
land so far as its shadow can extend.” 


He (Mr. Cross) asked whether that pas- 
sage did not point out the direction in 
which the House was asked to go. First, 
there was the attack upon the Church 
of Ireland. But that wasnotall. There 
was the land of Ireland; there was the 


cept on the condition of performing their | education of Ireland ; and if that speech 


duties. He hoped, whatever might be- | was read by the small light given to 
come of the Bill, that the Irish Church | them in answer to questions which had 
would never think of making terms with | been put from that (the Opposition) side 
clergymen in order to induce them to| of the House, although the Church 
give up a farthing out of their small | simply was included in the Bill, there were 
pittance. It had been said—‘‘ We are | the land and education questions loom- 
not going to apply the money to other} ing in the distance. So far as regarded 
than Irish purposes.’”” But it had been | the land, the policy of the right hon. 
shown that the money was not going to; Gentleman was shadowed out in his 
be applied to Irish purposes, but to relieve | speech as to the pre-emption of the 
the Imperial fund of the country. It was | tenant, and the trial of the experiment 
said—‘‘ Weare not going to secularize the | on a limited scale of the breaking up of 
money ;” but it appeared from state- | large properties. There was also evi- 
ments which had been made public that | dence of what was to be done regardin 

the question had been discussed in the | education in the suggestion which ha 

Cabinet whether the money might not| been made respecting Trinity College. 
be applied to Irish railway purposes ;! He would ask, was the House prepared 
to the making of bridges or harbours; | to go on this downward course without 
and, generally, for the relief of the rate- | having some policy shadowed out more 
payers. It had been said—‘‘ We are not | fully as to the course which the Govern- 
going to give this money to any religious | ment intended to pursue? In that inte- 
body,’’ but practically the whole manage- | resting book relating to Ireland, written 


ment of the funds would, under the Bill, 
fall into the hands of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. It was a very bold question, 
and the end of it could not be seen, as 
he could prove from the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in a speech which he made at 
Wigan, used an expression which ought 


Mr. Cross 





by Mr. Trench, a conversation was re- 
lated, in which it was intimated by one 
of the parties that the Church was what 
might be called a dominant Church, and 
that if they once get hold of the 
Church’s lands the landlords’ lands 
would follow. If it was intended to 
take that course, and make open war 
upon the Protestant inhabitants of Ire- 
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land by Act of Parliament, and in any |Ireland, who told the House his views 


shape or form get possession of the land 
by the means shadowed out by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, by giving the tenants 
the right to purchase over the owners, 
there would be an end to peace in 
Ireland. If, on the other hand, they 


wished to show the people of Ireland | this evening. To me, I confess, it was a 


| 


| 


that they wanted not only toleration 
but to live on terms of equality, de- 
siring to live under the same laws, and 
that there should be some religion 
established in the realm—he did not say 
what that religion should be—he be- 
lieved that the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, and also the Presbyterians, would 
say that if there was to be any Church 
Establishment no Church could be estab- 
lished but one—and if it were to be left 
to the three Churches in Ireland which 
should be the Established Church, pro- 
vided they might not choose their own, 
and provided they were prohbited from 
choosing their own, the majority would 
say, it was the English Church that 
should be established—that the Roman 
Catholics would not vote for the Presby- 
terians, and the Presbyterians would 
not vote for the Roman Catholics. If 
they went on treating Ireland with jus- 
tice, in a free, generous spirit, they 
would rouse a warm feeling in the 
minds of the most generous people on 
the face of the earth, and make Ireland 
happy, and contented, and prosperous. 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
I wish to congratulate the House upon 
the delivery of the two speeches to which 
we have just listened, and to thank the 
hon. Member for South-west Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Cross) for recalling the elo- 
quent words of my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government, which 
faithfully express the policy of the Go- 
vernment and from which none of us 
mean to shrink [‘‘ Oh! Oh!” ]—words I 
mean, like these—that while there are 
other great subjects of Irish legislation 
that have to be dealt with, we yet find 
one of those subjects before us with 
which it is our immediate duty to deal— 
a subject that forms a very large part of 
that whole, and which is a sine gud non 
of all successful legislation for Ireland. 
Sir, I congratulate the House also on 
the speech delivered by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bandon (Mr. Shaw); it was the 




















of the work in which we are engaged, 


and gave them good reason to believe 
that that work will do no hurt to the 
real interests of that Church. But there 
was another speech which I confess I lis- 
tened to with admiration, yet with regret 
—and that was the first speech we heard 


subject of regret to hear the at 
powers, the remarkable intellect of the 
right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, used for the purpose of resisting 
the great measure which is before us. 
Remembering the antecedents of that 
right hon. Gentleman, and remembering 
the most remarkable speeches that he 
ever, in my judgment, delivered in his 
life some years ago, I think I may truly 
say that if we had not been undeceived 
by recent experience, we might have 
hoped that his powerful and naturally 
unprejudiced mind would be on our 
side on this occasion. But it was not 
to be; and although I confess he said 
nothing that I could trace definitely in 
support of the Irish Church, dealing 
in vague generalities and ingenious 
hrases, the right hon. Gentleman has 
n the Mover of the Amendment for 
the rejection of this measure. He has 
thrown in his weight as Leader of the 
party opposite, on the side of error and 
of wrong. I regret, without being sur- 
prised, that the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends and Supporters, many of 
whom I regard with the highest pos- 
sible respect, should endeavour at this 
time of day to prolong the existence of 
a State Churchin Ireland. I may safely 
say that the vast majority of thinking 
men, and even of unthinking men, in this 
country have made up their minds that 
the continued existence of a State Church 
in Ireland under the circumstances of 
that country is no longer possible. The 
marvel, indeed, is that it should have 
been possible so long. For years and 
generations it has been regarded by the 
leaders of opinion at home and abroad 
as an anomaly and a monstrosity scarcely 
to be paralleled. [‘‘Oh!”]. Hon. Gen- 
tlemau will not mistake me. I speak 
with strong respect for the Protestant 
and Episcopal Church to which I be- 
long ; but I speak of its connection with 
the State, and I say that for years and 
generations its existance in Ireland, 


honest and able expression of a sincere | under the circumstances of that country, 
member of the Established Church in has been condemned by all foreign na- 


| 
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tions, and denounced by almost all 
leaders of thought in this country, 
and has only been maintained so long 
as it has been, partly by the want 
of knowledge and of sympathy on the 
part of the people of this country, and 
partly, perhaps, by a certain inertness 
and acquiescence on the part of the 
majority in Ireland. I fear that some 
part of that want of thought and sympa- 
thy must in candour be attributed to the 
fact that in this case a great Protestant 
majority were dealing with the fortunes 
of fellow-countrymen in another island 
and professing a different creed. I say 
this in no invidious spirit, because, pro- 
bably, if the case had been reversed the 
result would have been the same. But, 
I own, dealing with such subjects, I 
often heartily wish that we could get rid 
altogether of these denominational and 
religious names and phrases. We talk 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, but 


that is only another name for the great 
majority of the people of that country. If 
it were possible to get rid of these reli- 
gious phrases and religious ideas, and to 
remember that the phrase is simply a con- 
venient and habitual way of describing 
the great majority of the inhabitants of 


Ireland, it would tend, I think, greatly 
to the clearness of our ideas, and perhaps 
to the correctness of our policy. But, Sir, 
if the existence of the State Church in 
Ireland has been prolonged by a want 
of knowledge and sympathy in this 
country, I admit it has also been pro- 
longed by a certain amount of acquies- 
cence on the part of the majority of the 
people of Ireland ; and that acquiescence 
is accounted for—it is the fruit and re- 
sult of the unhappy history of that coun- 
try. It has not been till of late years 
that the Roman Catholics, bowed down 
by a long series of repressive laws, be- 
stirred themselves to insist on those terms 
and conditions which, if we were in their 
place, we should undoubtedly have in- 
sisted on—namely, absolute equality with 
their fellow-citizens. That Ireland has 
improved, and that the mass of the people 
especially have advanced in material 
prosperity, there can be no doubt. I re- 
joice to admit it. I attribute the fact to 
a perseverance of some length in that 
policy which we hope this Session we are 
about finally to crown. But a majority 
of the people are not satisfied with that 
increase in their material prosperity. It 
is true of nations as of individuals, that 
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they ‘“‘do not live by bread alone.” 
None of us in this House ought to deny 
that a people’s feelings of self-respect 
have demands which go beyond mere 
physical and material prosperity, and 
when they reach a certain stage of pro- 
gress they make those demands heard. 
That stage has been reached by the great 
majority of the people of Ireland, and 
no stronger or happier proof of it can be 
given than the fact that they have made 
demands on their countrymen on this 
side of the Channel on the subject of re- 
ligious equality which I am happy to 
say haye been met by the responding 
voice of the great majority of the people 
of this country. Well, at last the time 
has come when it is necessary to deal 
with this great question. I need not 
tell the House that no internal reform of 
the State Church in Ireland would in 
the slightest degree meet the necessities 
of the case. I will not, therefore, waste 
time on the Report of the Church Com- 
mission. There is, no doubt, a large 
amount of useful information collected 
there for which we may be grateful to 
the able men who collected it; but as 
to the proposals of the Commission for 
the internal reform and re-distribution 
of the revenues of the Irish Church, 
I venture to say they will occupy very 
little of our attention. There are 
but two modes in which the great 
end we have in view could possibly be 
reached ; one is the mode of general 
endowment, the other is the mode of 
general disendowment. Some eminent 
men still cling to the first of these two 
methods. I am not ashamed to say 
myself that at one time I thought the 
end might be so attained. But I ven- 
ture confidently to say that I never 
treated that mode of proceeding except 
as a means to a great end—an end 
that must be attained one way or ano- 
ther, and an end which I never dreamt 
of sacrificing to the means. But by 
whatever road we may approach the 
end of religious equality it must be at- 
tained by the Parliament of this coun- 
try; and as we drew nearer to the ob- 
ject in view, undoubtedly the difficulties 
in the way of a system of general en- 
dowment increased in magnitude, and 
had even grown into evident impossibili- 
ties. There was the difficulty of the 
distribution of this fund among the 
several denominations of Ireland. There 
was the aversion on the part of the Ro- 
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man Catholics of Ireland to conditions 
that might be necessary to enforce in the 
case of large endowments being conferred 
upon their Church. There was, I was 
going to say, the hatred of a very large 
proportion of the people of Great Britain, 
and no insignificant number of the people 
of Ireland, of the idea of the creation 
of new endowments in any part of the 
United Kingdom, and there was the evi- 
dent fact that, in spite of the threatened 
loss of their endowment, a great por- 
tion—the most active and intellectual 
rtion—of the Presbyterian body in 
eland were opposed to such an idea. 
I do not know whether the House is 
aware of the fact; but it is a striking 
one, which happened in the Presbyterian 
Church last summer. The General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian body in Ire- 
land met last year to discuss the ques- 
tion of general endowment or general 
disendowment, involving the loss of 
their own endowment. A resolution was 
proposed in that body which declared 
that general disendowment, including 
the loss of the Regium Donum, was to be 
preferred, and decidedly preferred, to 
the general endowment of all denomina- 
tions in Ireland, including the Presby- 
rians. That resolution was put to the 
vote, and was only defeated by a small 
majority. Some of the most distin- 
guished Presbyterian ministers voted in 
its favour, and since that discussion the 
opinion had gained ground that the dis- 
endowment policy of the Government 
was preferable to the other policy, 
although the latter implied the retention 
of the Regium Donum. We found no de- 
sireexpressed by any portion ofthe public 
for a general endowment of all Churches. 
We found, on the contrary—and the fact 
is most significant—that the late Govern- 
ment, when they attempted in a tentative 
way to induce the House to entertain 
that subject, found it necessary to beat a 
speedy retreat. Theirs was a policy which 
once heard described by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
asa “hot potato policy,” by which my 
right hon. Friend meant that they had 
taken up a very warm article which burnt 
their fingers, and which they dro 
with the utmost possible celerity. ell 
then, Sir, we have plainly seen that there 
is but one road by which we can reach 
the end, the equality and justice we aim 
at—namely, entire disendowment in Ire- 


land. We have entered confidently upon 
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that road. We feel it to be the path of 
duty, and we hope to pursue it until we 
have attained the object we have in view. 
We have heard a great deal of confisca- 
tion, and of the sacrifice of religion as a 
consequence of the Government Bill. If 
I thought there was any truth in such an 
allegation I should be the last to support 
such a policy. But what does confis- 
cation mean? Are we to be told that 
the State has lost the power and right 
of dealing with public endowments in 
Ireland ?—the State which 300 years 
ago diverted these endowments to a 
use entirely different from that to which 
they were formerly applied. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] Why, the State imposed theo- 
logical conditions upon the endowments 
of the Roman Catholic Church which 
limited them to a mere fraction of the 
population—conditions which had the 
effect of making these endowments ab- 
solutely useless to the great body of the 
people, and making them the monopoly 
of the few. So far from pleading guilty 
to the charge of confiscation, 1 should 
rather say that the change which di- 
verted these endowments to the Church 
of a minority was an act of confisca- 
tion against Ireland, and that what we 
are about to do is an act of tardy and 
righteous restitution. Discarding am- 
biguous and misleading phrases, are we 
to be told that the Government of Ireland 
is to be less moral and religious than 
in times past, because, when we find a 
State Church existing under cireum- 
stances in which it ought never to have 
existed in Ireland we propose that it 
should exist nolonger? The arguments 
of the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire and the Member for South-west 
Lancashire are based upon the assump- 
tion that the State Church in Ireland is 
in anormal and naturalcondition. I am 
not opposed to State Churches on prin- 
ciple. I will only say that there is no 
institution in the world more absolutely 
dependent for its justification upon the 
circumstances of the case and upon the 
adhesion and sentiment of the people 
thanaState Church. [Zaughter.] Hon. 
Members opposite have forgotten the 
facts of the case of the Irish Church. 
They have forgotten the multitudes which 
lie outside her bounds and reject her 
ministrations. They have argued like 
those Whig patriots spoken of by Mr. 
Macaulay, who were so zealous for all 
the Whig doctrines of liberty as applied 
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to the Protestants, but gave no thought | should not do right in paying them off 
to the claims—scarcely, indeed, to the | as if they were officers of some institution 
existence—of the great mass of the Irish | that was about to be suppressed, but that 
people. So much for the generalities of | it would be proper to continue to impose 
the case. I now come to the provisions | upon them those conditions on which 
of the Bill, and will briefly refer to a few | they now hold their offices and emolu- 
of the more serious objections made to | ments, and that they should continue to 
its principal provisions. In the first place | perform their duties. We did not con- 
I was surprised to hear the right hon. | sider the Irish Church as an institution 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- | to be superseded or to treat it as Henry 
shire offer the advice he did to the Pro- | VIII. treated the religious houses in his 
testant clergy of Ireland, because it ap- | day, when he paid off the members and 
pears to me that more mischievous and | prevented thecontinuance of those insti- 
disastrous counsels could scarcely be | tutions. We knew that the Church would 
given by the Leader of the Opposition to | continue to exist and prosper under the 
a great body of his fellow-countrymen. | new system proposed by the Bill, and 
The advice which appeared to be offered | we thought it right to put no obstacle to 
by the right hon. Gentleman was that | the transition, and to avoid what might 
the Protestant clergy should take up the | introduce dislocation into its ranks. And, 
policy of mere resistance, should refuse | therefore, we required continued service 
to have anything todo with the Bill, and | as a condition of receiving compensation 
reject all ideas of co-operation with the | from the State. And as to commutation, 
Government. And the right hon. gentle- | knowing that you cannot follow a lump 
man threatened the Government that if sum of money in a man’s pocket in 
they did refuse to co-operate with them the same way that you can supervise an 
our measure would be a failure. A | annual income, we required that com- 
greater delusion it would be impossible | mutation should not be made without a 
toimagine. The only effect of following | body fairly representing the Church as a 
that einies would be that very grave and | whole being a party to that commutation. 
unhappy consequences would result to | The right hon. Gentleman and others who 
the Irish Church. The progress of the | followed him then referred to the ques- 
measure could be in no way defeated. | tion of churches and of glebe houses. I 
All that Parliament would have to do | will only sayoneword about the churches. 
would be to wait until the last life in- | The hon. Member for South-west Lan- 
terest of the Irish clergy had fallen in, | cashire (Mr. Cross) was in error when 
and then the end which the Government | he spoke of the churches of Ireland as if 
had in view would be obtained, but by | they had been mainly raised by private 
means which the Government would not | contributions. Of late years there has 
desire to see adopted, and under circum- | been a fair amount of private contribu- 
stances which they would earnestly de- | tions, though not so much as might have 

recate. In connection with this sub- | been expected under happier circum- 
ject the right hon. Gentleman has talked | stances; but the great bulk of the ex- 
of the plan of commutation of life interests | penditure upon the churches of Ireland 
as if it were no benefit to the Established | has been expenditure of a public cha- 
Church, and was, on the contrary, rather | racter. Parliament has from time to 
a slight and insult upon that body. I/ time granted enormous sums of money, 
entirely dissent from that view of the | amounting, I believe, since the beginning 
matter. We have endeavoured to treat | of the century, to something conside- 
the Established Church on those prin- | rably over £500,000. But we need not 
ciples of policy which have governed the | enter into that, because, by the general 
construction of this Bill. If we were to | feeling and understanding of all parties, 
take into account—as I know some persons | the churches, as we know, have been left 
desire we should do—the personal interest | to the Established Church. With respect 
of the minister alone, without regard to | to the glebe houses the case is peculiar. 
the prosperity of the Church, we should | There is no doubt that the expenditure 
be putting that Church in a worse po-| upon glebe houses has been one of a 
sition than any other religious denomi-| singular and complicated character. 
nation. We satisfied ourselves that it | They also have had their share of public 
was not our duty to deal with individual | help, partly from Parliament; in some 
dignitaries and clergymen, and that we | degree they have been supported out of 
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private funds, but not to any very great 
extent. But considerably more than a 
moiety of the whole cost of glebe houses 
has been provided out of the profits of 
the respective benefices under the Church 
Building Act, and that fact has led to a 
controversy of rather a perplexing kind. 
Upon one side, the side of severity, it 
may be said that this was a matter which 
the incumbents were bound to carry out; 
that no incumbent had a right to the 
whole profits of his benefice, but that he 
was bound to provide himself with a 
residence, and that the Bishop had 
power to compel him to do so. On the 
other hand, it is said many of these 
houses would not have been raised by 
the incumbents under these Acts if they 
had any suspicion that what they con- 
sidered the perpetual lease of the Church 
was about to terminate. I venture to 
think that between these two opposing 
views the Bill before us hits upon an 
arrangement which can hardly be con- 
sidered harsh or unfair to any one. The 
House is aware that the building charge 
now lying upon the glebe and see houses 
of Ireland amounts to a very large sum, 
something like £230,000 or £240,000; 
and the arrangement is that where there 


is no building charge upon a glebe house 
no charge will be made, but that where 


the building charge does exist there the 
Church body will be required to re-im- 
burse the State. The payments to be 
made will be limited to a moderate num- 
ber of years’ purchase of the very mode- 
rate value placed on these houses by the 
general valuation of Ireland, wherever 
the building charge exceeds that value. 
That seems to me, upon the whole, a fair 
arrangement, and one that has been cer- 
tainly well considered. Another matter, 
which has been a good deal mixed up 
with this subject, is the question of glebe 
lands. And, in connection with this, I 
should like to explain more fully than 
was done by my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government the other day 
the intentions of the Government with 
respect to a system of loans applicable 
to all denominations in Ireland, but 
first to the Established Church itself, for 
the purpose of providing, where neces- 
sary, ecclesiastical residences and a 
limited quantity of land in connection 
with them. The quantity of land fixed 
in the Bill with respect to the Estab- 
lished Church in connection with each 
glebe house is ten acres, and that, of 
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course, would be the governing amount 
with regard to loans to be named in the 
Bill on this subject, which I hope soon 
after Easter to place before the House. 
That also would be the amount fixed 
with regard to all other denominations. 
The state of the case is shortly this— 
Under the existing Public Works Act 
there is, at least in frame and principle, 
a very large power of lending money 
to religious denominations in Ireland 
upon personal security for purposes 
which are not specified, but which 
have generally been used, as far as they 
have been used, for building churches 
and chapels. The terms, however, were 
very onerous, re-payment being re- 
quired within so short a time as five 
years, and therefore I need not say the 
offer has not been largely accepted. 
What we propose to do is very greatly 
to improve the terms on which such 
loans will be granted, and to offer them 
according to the principle of the last 
Land Improvement Act, the re-pay- 
ments being spread over thirty-five 
years. We hope under that offer that 
all denominations in Ireland, including 
the Established Church itself, will be 
able to provide themselves, when neces- 
sary, with residences for their clergy, 
and a moderate amount of glebe land 
attached to them. That is a system to 
which Her Majesty’s Government at- 
taches very considerable importance. And 
for my own part, I venture to say that 
having been led for some time back to 
take a great interest in this matter by 
several Friends—among whom I would 
specially mention one, the hon. Member 
for the city of Cork (Mr. Murphy), who 
has written in a very useful and prac- 
tical sense on this matter—I confess I 
entertain great hope that this will be 
found to be a matter of much larger 
significance and even greater utility 
than at first sight may appear, and that 
it will put the > ati of the other Churches 
in Ireland, both Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian, on a far more respectable 
and desirable footing in respect of their 
residences than they are now. So much 
for glebe houses and lands. I now come 
to the question of Maynooth, on which 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire has dealt at some length. con- 
fess that when I turn from the vast 
sums of money which we are about to 
secure to the Established Church in Ire- 
land—most rightly and justly I admit— 
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but still vast in amount, and when I 
look to the large amount of fixed pro- 
perty which we are about to leave with 
it—I mean the churches and glebe 
houses—and when I turn to the four- 
teen years’ purchase of the Parliamen- 
tary Grant to Maynooth, which is the 
only point in which the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Ireland has any thing 
whatever to say to the pecuniary provi- 
sions of this Bill, I cannot help feeling 
a certain painful feeling of disproportion 
between these amounts. I do not say 
we are doing wrong; we are creating 
no new inequality—this is merely the ne- 
cessary result of those gigantic inequali- 
ties which have hitherto prevailed. But 
still it seems impossible for any fair mind 
to approach the consideration of the 
subject without the feeling I have de- 
scribed. We desire to deal with this great 
educational establishment of Maynooth 
in a fair and generous spirit. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are of opinion that 
the College of Maynooth is a very spe- 
cial case which deserves great con- 
sideration and care. It is a denomina- 
tional College, but not denominational in 
any sense to which, I think, the most 
ardent advocate of united education 
could object; for it is a College for the 
education of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
It is a College which has received in very 
recent times the deliberate sanction of 
Parliament under the guidance of Sir 
Robert Peel. It is a College, I might add, 
which depends absolutely on the endow- 
ments furnished by the State; indeed, 
if it had not been for this, the Bill would 
have had no concern with it. If the 
College of Maynooth had been in any 
other country in the world it proba- 
bly would have been in the enjoyment 
of ancient educational endowments, as 
Trinity College is at this moment, and 
this Bill would have had nothing to say 
to it, just as this Bill has nothing to say 
to Trinity College, Dublin. Then, we 
say—Let us deal fairly with this College. 
Let us remember the difficulties which 
beset the maintenance of a great centre 
of education of this kind as distinguished 
from those local and religious objects, 
the maintenance of the clergy, and so 
on, which are comparatively easy. With 
reference to the case of Trinity College, 
Dublin, I heartily desire to see within 
the limits of the endowments of Trinity 
College sufficient means permamently 
retained for the education of the clergy 
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of the Anglican Church in Ireland. But 
if we are to urge to the utmost every 
argument which can be used for the pur- 
pose of cutting down to the last farthi 
the compensations we are about to make 
in winding up the affairs of Maynooth 
as a State Establishment, I do not see how 
we are to deal as we should wish to do 
with the Divinity portion of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, without running the risk 
of exhibiting a very discreditable and 
unseemly contrast. This House has, we 
all know, shown considerable jealousy 
in relation to Maynooth. Under Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act the expenditure for 
the buildings and repairs of Maynooth 
was not provided for out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, but the Commissioners of 
Public Works were constitnted by an 
express clause in the Bill Commissioners 
for this purpose. That was maintained 
for three or four years, and an annual 
grant of, I think, £1,250 was made by 
Parliament ; but one evening a majority 
of the House refused to renew the grant. 
Since that time every Government has 
entertained a wholesome dread of coming 
into collision with the House on the sub- 
ject, and has consequently never pro- 
posed a renewal of the grant. Maynooth 
has thus been thrown upon its own re- 
sources, and the College has béen obliged 
to borrow the necessary funds from the 
Board of Works. We propose in this 
Bill to wipe off that debt and not to call 
upon Maynooth for re-payment. Iventure 
to say that the whole history of this pro- 
ceeding affords additional reason why 
the House should exhibit fairness and 
consideration in the case of Maynooth. 
Now, it has been said that these com- 
SS to Maynooth and to the Pres- 
yterian body for the deprivation of the 
Regium Donum ought to be paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund—out of the 
taxation of the country. No doubt there 
is a good deal to be said in support of 
that view, but, on the other hand, these 
at changes are to be made solely for 
the benefit of Ireland. Ireland will ob- 
tain the benefit, Ireland will pay the cost, 
and Ireland will enjoy the surplus. I 
think, therefore, that these compensations 
should be paid out of this fund, which we 
may fairly regard as the property of the 
Irish people. Now, Sir, there is one ob- 
servation with reference to this surplus 
which was made by the hon. Member for 
South-west Lancashire (Mr. Cross) which 
I cannot pass by in silence. The hon. 
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Gentleman said that this surplus would | 
find its way to the Roman Catholics. 

Well, Sir, I defy the hon. Gentleman to 

find any means by which you can confer | 
any advan or good upon the people | 
of Ireland without a large portion of the 
money expended for that object finding 
its way to the Roman Catholics. In a 
country like Ireland, where the Roman 
Catholics are in so large a majority, if 
there is to be a fair and equal and use- 
ful application of the national property, 
a very large share must fall to the mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Now, there is, I think, only one more 
point on which I need detain the House, 
and that is the question which has been 
touched upon so often to-night — the 
post-Reformation lands in Ulster, which 
it is said were given by Protestant Kings 
to the Protestant Church. Our answer 
is that they cannot be regarded in any 
other light than public property. They 
were either given by the Crown to sup- 
port the national Church, as I assume 
the Anglican Church in Ireland was then 
expected to be, in which case the expec- 
tation has turned out to be a failure, or 
to support a colonial Church, in which 
case we deny the propriety of such a 
Church existing in ter. For this 
reason I say that we have no right to 
draw any distinction between these lands 
and any other property of the Church. 
Besides this, it will be evident to anyone 
who will look into the matter that these 
were not new grants, but the restoration 
to the Church of old property of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. I 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Dr. Ball), who knows so much upon 
the subject, whether the so-called grants 
of the Ulster lands were not in fact re- 
storations? When the Ulster Inquisi- 
tions or Commissions issued to ascertain 
the Church lands which had been gra- 
dually appropriated during the troubled 
times which had passed, are examined, 
it is found that the denominations of 
the land in these Inquisitions commonly 
correspond alnrost word for word with 
the so-called grants to the Church; and 
what we might otherwise imagine to 
be new grants turn out to be restorations. 
This matter is not essential to my argu- 
ment ; but it is not without its import- 
ance. I will detain the House no longer; 
but this, Sir, I must say for myself, that, 
as a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ireland, yielding to no hon. 
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Gentleman opposite in my desire for her 
P rity, I rejoice to witness the time 
at which we have arrived. I rejoice to 
have lived to see this great measure 
brought forward. I rejoice to have been 
allowed, under the guidance of my right 
hon. Friend, to bear my share in its pre- 
tion. My feelings on this subject 
ave been for many years the same. I 
can only describe them in this way. I 
have long felt the Irish Government to 
be what I may call a Provisional Go- 
vernment. I have long felt that there 
was something inevitable waiting in the 
background. We seemed to me to live 
upon palliatives and make-shifts. I feel 
now at last that the natural and nor- 
mal history of Ireland is about to begin. 
It is true the Bill is sweeping and severe. 
It would be weakness and folly if it were 
anything else. It would be the cruelest 
kindness to the Established Church of 
Ireland itself if we left anything to be 
done hereafter—if we missed the great 
object of reconciliation which we have 
in view, and threw away the sacrifices 
which are inevitable in such a case as 
this. No, Sir, what we say is this—Let 
there be no Church question in Ireland 
any more !—no Church question to poison 
the national life, to set Irishman against 
Irishman, to turn kindly and liberal men 
into angry zealots, to give cause for Party 
Processions Acts, to spoil and pervert the 
relations between landlord and tenant, 
and to stifle the active feelings of loyalty 
in hundreds of thousands of Irishmen. 
Sir, that is the work we are engaged in. 
T have the strongest hope and confidence 
that it will be successful—not in a party 
sense—but for the permanent good and 
blessing of the country to which I be- 
long, and I pray, as Lord Macaulay 
rayed, when terminating a dark page 
in the history of Ireland—That the future 
historian may have to tell that what had 
done the good work in Scotland did the 
same work in Ireland; and that, under 
the influence of wisdom, justice, and 
time, all the various races which inhabit 
these islands may at last be blended to- 
gether in one indissoluble union. 
Dr. Batt moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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GRAND JURY CESS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Stacpootz, Bill to provide 
for the apportionment of Grand Jury Cess be- 
tween Landlord and Tenant in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Stacpoore and Colonel 
Grevitie-N veEnt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60.] 


DESPATCH OF BUSINESS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Lords’ Message considered, 

Ordered, That the Select Committee appointed 
to join with the Committee appointed by ‘The 
Lords, to consider whether any facilities can be 
given for the despatch of business in Parliament, 
especially in regard to the relations of the two 
Houses, do meet The Lords’ Committee in the 
Painted Chamber this day, at half after Three 
of the clock, 

A es to The Lords to acquaint them there- 
with. 

Ordered, That the Committee appointed to 
join with the Committee of The Lords have 
power to agree in the appointment of a Chair- 
man of such Joint Committee. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 19th March, 1869. 


MINUTES. }—Postic Brts—Second Reading— 
Parochial Schools (Scotland) (11). 

Royal Assent —(£8,406,272 13s. 4d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund [32 Vict.c. 1]; Bruce’s Restitu- 
tion. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(The Duke of Argyill.) 
(No. 11.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second time, 
said that, as he had fully explained to 
the House the nature of its provisions 
when he introduced it, he would not 
trouble their Lordships with any re- 
marks on the present occasion. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 
2°." —( The Duke of Argyll.) 

Lorpv ABINGER said, it was not his 
intention to detain the House at any 
length with remarks in respect to the 
principle involved in the Bill, not wish- 
ing to oppose it at the present stage; 
but there were, however, afew suggestions 
he desired to make on matters of detail. 
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He was aware that it was not usual 
to discuss particular clauses of any mea- 
sure on the second reading, but to wait 
until the Bill reached the Committee. 
Yet if the suggestion thrown out, a few 
days ago, by a noble Earl on the cross- 
Benches (Earl Grey) was to be carried 
out, and Bills of this importance to be 
no longer referred to Select Committees, 
it would be necessary, he thought, even 
on the second reading, to consider the 
bearing which icular clauses might 
have upon the Bill. There were one ortwo 
points to which he begged now to direct 
the attention of the noble Duke. The first 
was connected with the imposition of 
the school rate. The noble Duke pro- 
_— to levy a rate of 3d. Now, it was 

istinctly stated by the Schools Commis- 
sion that a 2d. rate would be sufficient 
for all purposes in the rural parishes of 
Scotland, and also in the principal towns, 
and that a 24d. rate would be sufficient 
for Glasgow and a few of the other large 
towns. He would therefore wish to ask 


the noble Duke, not with a view to 
making any objections to the rate he 
now proposed, but simply for informa- 
tion, what were his reasons for substitut- 
ing a 3d. rate for the 24d. one? He was 


afraid that if the noble Duke carried 
out his proposition with respect to this 
rate by means of an irresponsible Board, 
and should the 8d. rate be exceeded, he 
could not perceive how the Bill would 
enable any ratepayer to obtain a re- 
medy from a court of law, should he 
be driven to make the application. His 
next objection was to the clause which 
related to the conversion of the old na- 
tional schools into new national schools. 
There was power given by the Bill for 
that conversion, and further, there was 
a very objectionable power vested in the 
Board to decline accepting these schools 
should they think fit to become national 
schools. The effect of that must be 
that, in liberal parishes where the sala- 
ries of schoolmasters had been increased, 
and where good school buildings had been 
erected, this irresponsible Board would 
have the power of objecting to take 
over these schools and buildings, with a 
view of proposing an additional assess- 
ment of 3d. for their new schools. Now, 
he should like to know what was meant 
by the imposition of this 3d. rate. The 
object of the Bill was to provide for the 
education of the people, and as all land- 
ward parishes would soon have the bur- 
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den of maintaining the schools cast upon 
them by this Bill, he thought they had 
a right to get some information from the 
noble Duke with respect to this rate. 
He thought it objectionable that the peo- 
ple of Scotland should be made to pay 
a double assessment—one by the heritors 
and the other by the ratepayers—as they 
would undoubtedly have to do, should 
this Bill be passed in its present shape. 
His own opinion was that it would be 
much better to have only one assessment 
and one principle contained in the Bill. 
This 3d. rate hardly gave a proper 
idea of the real amount of taxation 
which would be imposed by it. He would 
quote a few figures taken from the Re- 
port, which would put very fairly before 
the country the amount of taxation which 
the managers and ratepayers would be 
called upon to pay. e total amount 
of money levied under the parochial sys- 
tem for all the schools in Scotland in 
landward parishes was £47,700, and the 
number of schools supported by these 
contributions was 1,008, making an ave- 
rage of £47 per school. He found, 
moreover, that the total amount of 
rateable property in Scotland, excluding 
the Parliamentary and Royal burghs, 
was £10,750,000. Now, a 3d. rate upon 
that amount would raise £134,000, which 
sum under the present Bill might be 
raised, in addition to the £47,000 already 
subscribed by the heritors. In the 
county of Invernessshire this would 
amount to an additional sum of £90 
on the average in each parish. There 
was another point which he wished 
to bring under the notice of the noble 
Duke. He thought that an additional 
number of parishes on the West Coast of 
Scotland might be included in what are 
called the “‘insular parishes,” to which 
enlarged grants might be made by the 
Privy Council; and he thought that 
the principle might be further extended 
to all parishes where the poor rate— 
which was a good criterion of the pros- 
perity of the parish—exceeded 2s. in the 
pound. Where, on the other hand, the 
population was so sparse as to make it 
searcely worth while to erect a school, 
he thought the ratepayers should have 
the power of objecting to the obligation 
of providing a school. He objected 
also to the constitution of the proposed 
Education Board, as senliied in the 
Bill. It was to consist of eight mem- 
bers: two of whom were to be ap- 
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pointed by the ratepayers, two by the 
conveners of counties, two by the town 
councils of burghs, two by the Univer- 
sities, and one by the associated school- 
masters. The other member of the 
Board was to be the paid servant and 
nominee of the Crown, and was to act 
as Chairman with a casting vote. The 
other Members were not to be paid. 
Now he held that service which was 
poorly paid was, generally speaking, 
very poorly Baa and that therefore 
they had no right to ask for gratuitous 
service. He thought the ratepayers had 
a right to demand better representation 
on the Board, and that in fact the prin- 
ciple of representation following taxation 
should be observed. He had an especial 
objection to a member being appointed 
by the associated schoolmasters. The 
associated schoolmasters were in fact 
| neither more nor less than a trades 
union, not the less dangerous because its 
members were educated, and able to get 
up Petitions, and they already had more 
influence in Parliamentary elections than 
it was advisable they should have. Al- 
though, moreover, their interests were 
identical with those of the ratepayers as 
far as furnishing a sound education was 
concerned, they were in direct opposition 
as regarded salaries ; the object of the 
schoolmasters was to obtain as large 
salaries as practicable, while that of the 
former would be to pay not more than 
was consistent with due efficiency. The 
proposed constitution of the Board was 
objected to by all noble Lords and Mem- 
bers of Parliament from Scotland with 
whom he had conversed. What he pre- 
| ferred was that the Board should consist 
of three members, to be paid by grants 
from the Crown. One should be the 
Chairman, as at 





resent proposed, and 
a nominee of the Government, and have 


a casting vote; and the others should 
be elected by the commissioners of Sup- 
ply or conveners of counties; and the 
third by the connection of Royal burghs. 
He trusted the noble Duke would take 
that suggestion into consideration. He 
should certainly in Committee oppose that 
| form of Board which was now proposed. 
Another matter also, he thought, de- 
served consideration—namely, the retir- 
ing allowances to the masters. If they 
were to be provided for at all, he thought 
there should be a minimum sum, and 
that the minimum limit should be £15, 
with a discretion to the school com- 
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mittee to allow one-third or one-half! ward by the noble Earl (Earl Russell), 
of the salary, dealing with each case on | a noble Lord said that for his part he did 
its merits. Although he had thought | not think it was of any use to educate the 
it his duty to make these remarks, he | agricultural classes. He understood the 
had great pleasure in supporting the | noble Lord to apply that observation to 
principle of the Bill. some of the English counties. He won- 
Tur Eart or AIRLIE said, he was | dered whether noble Lords who enter- 
lad to gather from the observations of | tained that opinion had ever thought of 
fis noble Friend (Lord Abinger) that | comparing the condition of the labourin 
there was no intention on the part of| classes in the Southern and Midlan 
noble Lords opposite to oppose the second | counties of England, where education 
reading of the Bill. ‘The principle of! was at a low ebb, with their condition 
the Bill he took to be the extension of/in the Northern counties and in Scot- 
the parochial system to the whole of|land, where a system of education 
Scotland, and the application of that | had prevailed for 200 years. In the 
system to the new and increasing wants | Southern and Midland counties of Eng- 
of the country. The system in operation, i Jand the condition of the agricultural 
of which the Scotch were very proud and | labourer was not a very hopeful one. 
which had received the approval of highly | He was rooted to the soil in which he 
competent judges, was based upon rating. | was born, and after labouring for many 
Now, it had been objected that if they | years, he had only to look forward to 
had rating for the purposes of educa- | ending his days in a workhouse, or to 
tion, it led to the discouragement of | obtaining out-door relief. But in the 
voluntary efforts. It had been shown, | Northern counties it was no uncommon 
however, conclusively, by a letter in Zhe | thing for an agricultural labourer to 
Times, written by Mr. Cumin, the late | accumulate a sum of £150 or £200; and 





secretary of the Education Commission, | in Scotland it was not at all an uncom- 
that in Scotland it by no means followed | mon thing for an agricultural labourer, 
that because the Scotch had a system of | before he had passed the term of middle 
rating, therefore voluntary effort was | life, to find himself in poss<ssion of a 


discouraged. Mr. Cumin showed that, | good farm. He thought it was not at 
although a system of rating exists in | all difficult to connect this state of things 
Scotland, yet the voluntary subscriptions | with education. The Scotch labourer, 
are, in proportion to the population, | when he left school, looked forward to 
equal to those in England ; and that in | pushing his way in the world. He read 
the districts where rating prevailed a | the newspapers, corresponded with his 
large number of schools received assist- | own class, knew the rate of wages else- 
ance from the Privy Council—proving | where as well as the farmers did; and 
that a certain amount, at least, must /|if he found that he could obtain in an- 
have been subscribed by the people ;| other part of the country 1s. 6d. or 2s. a 
the fact being that the landed proprietors | day more than he had where he was lo- 
contributed a larger sum than they were | cated, he emigrated to that other district. 
bound to do, thus standing in the posi- | It might be said that only an unmarried 
tion of voluntary subscribers. But that man could do this, but it was one of the 
did not bring out the full strength of | results of the provident habits imparted 





the case. In many cases, where the/ by education that agricultural labourers 
masters received a larger salary than the | generally married late in life, and were 
£35 which the heritors were bound to| therefore the better able to emigrate. 
pay, those masters were uncertificated, | So much for the influence of education. 
so that no grant was given. The cases, | Some persons who argued this question 
indeed, where only the £35 was given | appeared to think that they had to choose 
were exceptions to the rule; and in that| between paying an educational tax in 
way there must be a considerable amount | addition to their other rates and taxes, 
received from voluntary aids. He was| or the latter only. He thought they had 
much surprised to hear some of the opi- | no such alternative. The question was 
nions which had been expressed in that | whether they were to pay a moderate 
House, not only as regards the question | rate for education, or be subject to a 
of rating, but also as regards the ques- | large and constantly increasing rate for 
tion of primary education. The other | the relief of the poor. With respect to 
night, on a Motion being brought for-| the Bill before the House, there were, 
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he thought, a t many of its provi- 
sions to” which “the must all cordially 

. He cordially approved the in- 
ducements it offered to managers of 
schools to place them under the inspec- 
tion of the Privy Council; for, as a rule, 
the superiority of inspected over non- 
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the burghs, there were five members of 
the Board who did not, in any sense or 
manner, represent the ratepayers ; there- 
fore, if they came to a question of ex- 
pense, the members for the counties and 
parishes, although they might be unani- 
mously opposed to the expense, would 
be over-riden by the majority, which did 


inspected schools was very striking. He | 
was convinced, for his own part, that | not, in any way, represent the rate- 
they ought, as far as they possibly could, | payers. It seemed to him that those 
to get rid of the denominational system, | who had had the framing of this Bill 
and substitute for it a national system. had constituted this Board, which was 
He rather doubted whether the power |to be intrusted with the control of a 
should not be vested in the managers of | large amount of money raised by way 
schools rather than in the Board to of rate and taxes, in such a way that 
dismiss schoolmasters, the managers be- | the chance of their having effective con- 
ing the persons principally interested | trol over the money so raised was very 
in the success of the schools. At the small indeed. They all knew how 
same time, he thought the machinery pro- | strongly religious feeling ran in Scot- 

sed to carry out the Bill-was very de- | land, and yet they found that in the 
Fective, and required a great deal of | matter of the election of the Board 
re-casting. He agreed with his noble | members of the Free Church were to be 
Friend opposite (Lord Abinger) that elected with United Presbyterians and 


the constitution of the 
objectionable. Without binding 


self to the plan his noble Friend had 
suggested, he thought that the Chair- | 
man of the Board should be appointed 
by the Crown, and be responsible to the 


Crown and to Parliament. That pro- 

sal might not be very popular in Scot- 
and, but as they could not get rid of 
the Board, he thought they ought to do 
the best to improve it. He understood 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), 
in introducing the Bill, to say that the 
Board was to have power to decide which 
school was to receive the grant and 
which should not. Now, that was giv- 
ing the Board a power of dealing with 
a considerable sum of money voted by 
Parliament. On the Board, as proposed, 
there were to be two members appointed 
by the Crown, two by the Universities, 
two by the burghs, and two by the 
counties—in short, of the entire Board 
only two were to be really responsible 
for the expenditure of the money; the 
others were to be in the nature of the 
local board. This was the first time 
he thought they had heard of a local 
board having the control over money 
voted by Parliament, and he thought 
it was an innovation which was not 
an improvement. The Board would 
also have much power of imposing local 
rates, for they were to decide on the 
erection or enlargement of schools. 
Now, while the ratepayers had two re- 
presentatives in the counties and two in 


Board was) 
him-| and that they were to adjudicate on 








members of the Established Church, 


theclaims of these schools. He could 
not conceive a plan better caleu- 
lated to foster discord of every kind. 
Take the case of the Roman Catho- 
lics. What chance had any Roman 
Catholic of being elected by this Board ? 
He must say that he should not like 
to be a Roman Catholic manager of 
a school in the hands of a Presby- 
terian Board. With regard to the 
expenditure, he agreed with his noble 
Friend that it would be much bet- 
ter to place the contributions under 
the immediate control of the Privy 
Council. It appeared to him to be mon- 
strous that the Universities should have 
two members on the Board, when coun- 
ties and the parishes had only the same 
number; and, another thing was, why 
there should be this number elected by 
the educational institute. That was 
quite a new feature in the scheme, and 
it was not recommended by the Commis- 
sion. He must protest against the pro- 
posal to erect the schoolmasters into a 
separate class. They must bear in mind 
that the schools were for the benefit of 
the people, and not of the schoolmasters. 


| There was another part of the scheme 


upon which he looked with great alarm 
and suspicion. He found it stated in 
the Schedule for the guidance of the 
schoolmasters that the standard of edu- 
cation was not to be lowered. Those 
were words of which they ought to 
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have a clear explanation. What did 
they mean by a standard of education? 
Did they mean that the standard of the 
Privy Council was to be kept up, or 
that they were to introduce another 
standard? Before the Revised Code was 
introduced in Scotland, there were com- 
= of the neglect of the elementary 

ranches of education—the acquaintance 
of the scholars with writing and arith- 
metic was much inferior to that of Eng- 
lish children of the same age, taught 
in the schools which were under the 
supervision of the Privy Council. This 
fact was fully set forth in the second 
Report of the Scotch Education Com- 
missioners, pp. 99-101. No doubt, it 
was very disagreeable for a schoolmaster 
of high attainments to have to attend 
continually to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; but that was only the more 
reason why they should watch more 
closely that these branches were care- 
fully attended to. After the Revised 
Code was introduced, there was a great 
improvement in these branches. Were 
they going, then, to throw the weight 
of the Government in the scale in favour 
of the higher branches as against read- 


ing, writing, and arithmetic ? There was 


another proposal in this Schedule. It 
was that the endowments should be 
reckoned as part of the voluntary con- 
tributions, and that the Privy Council 
should give in proportion. He was not 
going to argue the question of endow- 
ments, but he would only say that the 
principle laid down there was diametri- 
cally opposed to the principle laid down 
in the Revised Code, which was only laid 
upon the table a short time ago. He 
wished to know why we are to apply to 
the people of Scotland a principle en- 
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which he enumerated. Among these 
was found no representative of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Scotland, who appear 
to have been entirely ignored in the 
matter. It is true that Catholics form a 
minority in Scotland, but I beg to in- 
form your Lordships that that minority 
is composed of no less than 300,000 
souls, or one-tenth of the population of 
Scotland, and surely these deserve to 
have their interests considered in a mat- 
ter which affects them so vitally. My 
Lords, I have the honour on this occa- 
sion to be selected to represent that mi- 
nority in your Lordships’ House; and I 
have been entrusted with a Petition re- 
presenting the grievances under which 
the Catholics of Scotland would labour 
if this Bill is carried into effect. It 
would have been signed much more nu- 
merously had there been time; but as it 
has the signatures of the Archbishop 
and three Bishops who rule over the 
Catholic Church in Scotland, and by 
several of their clergy, I trust it may not 
be thought wanting in weight. Before 
reading the Petition—which being short 
I shall ask your Lordships’ permission 
to do—I will proceed to examine some of 
the chief provisions of this Bil. There 
will be a central Board established, of 
despotic power, ruling on every occasion 
by majorities which must practically ne- 
cessarily be Protestant by the constitu- 
tion of the Board. This Board will have 
the power of selecting which of the 
existing denominational schools shall 
continue to receive a national grant. 
Judging from the treatment which Ca- 
tholics have hitherto received from 
Scotch Protestants in regard to the edu- 
cation of their pauper children, it will 
not be difficult to form an estimate of 


tirely different from the principle which | the chance their schools would have of 
they applied to England? He hoped | selection by this Board. But this is not 


time would be given to consider the Bill, 
so that they might be able to remedy 
some of the defects which he had pointed 
out. 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH: The noble | a strict Conscience Clause. Now a Con- 


| all. 


At a given date all denominational 
schools are to cease and to be “ab- 
sorbed” in the new national system, and 
as a guarantee the noble Duke offers us 


Duke (the Duke of Argyll) in his intro- | science Clause is a necessary concomitant 
ductory speech on the first reading of | of a denominational system when a very 
this Bill informed your Lordships that | small minority exists in a parish where 
its provisions were formed substantially | there is only one school, where a different 
on the recommendations of a Commis- | creed is taught; but in a national system 
sion which sat in 1864 to examine into like this proposed, where there may be 
the question of education in Scotland. | very large minorities, perhaps even a ma- 
He stated that that Commission was | jority, occasionally professing a different 
composed of representatives of all the | religion to the one taught in the school, 
leading religious bodies in Scotland| who is to see to the proper working of 
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the Conscience Clause? who is to see] My Lords, I could hardly believe my 
that the children withdraw, and to what | ears; but so it was, 4 history was 
place are they to withdraw, and what) taught under this system with the car- 
are they to do whilst religious instrue- dinal point of English history, the 
tion is being imparted to those remain- | ‘blessed Reformation,” omitted! Am 
ing in the school? My Lords, I think I) I wrong in calling this history emascu- 
am justified in saying that this Bill was} lated? And will it not be the same 
drawn up by Presbyterians for the bene-| with philosophy? But, my Lords, I 
fit of Presbyterians, for assuredly both | will leave what might be thought sec- 
the Episcopalians and Catholics will | tarian grounds, and challenge the whole 
alike suffer under it. The noble Duke) question on its own merits. I will ask 
says that the differences among the) your Lordships to consider well the dis- 


Scottish Presbyterians are not so much 
upon doctrine as upon matters of Church 

overnment, but I need not tell your 
Caodabies that the differences between 
them and the Catholics and Episcopa- 
lians involve grave matters of vital doc- 
trine. But, my Lords, I look upon this 
Bill as the thin edge of the wedge by 
which secular education, as it is mis-, 
called, will be extended hereafter to, 
England and Ireland. If merely ele- | 





tinction between instruction and educa- 
tion, for it is by a confusion of ideas on 
this matter that these errors arise. In 
what does instruction differ from educa- 
tion? My Lords, instruction is to edu- 
cation what the pencil of the artist is to 
the finished drawing which he produces 
thereby. I should like to hear the noble 
Duke’s definition of education. I will 
give you mine, and I beg your Lordships’ 
particular attention to it, as on this lies 


mentary education was to be imparted | the whole gist of my argument. Educa- 
on this system, such as is familiarly de- | tion is the due development of all man’s 
nominated the ‘‘three R’s,”’ I should not | moral, mental, and physical powers, for 
so much cavil, but the noble Duke has the purpose of enabling him to accom- 
distinctly stated, in his opening speech, | plish the object of his creation. Now, 
that the higher branches of learning are | then, for what object was man created ? 
to be taught, and he instanced by name }I answer in the simple words of the 


history and geography. Now, my Lords, | 
if these higher subjects which involve 
religious instruction, are to be taught in 
common to a school composed of mixed | 
creeds, either the subjects must be so 
diluted to suit their scruples as to be 
practically useless, or else some one’s 
conscience must be wounded. I will 


give your Lorships an example, which 
e 


ll under my own notice some few years 
ago in Ireland, of the value of history as 
taught under this, the national system, 
in use there. I was staying at Fermoy 
with the Bishop, who took me to see | 
his schools. I entered a magnificent 
school, which, had it not been wanting | 
in all religious emblems, I should have | 
taken for a purely Catholic school, as it | 
was taught by nuns. I was invited to | 
hear the children examined, and his- | 
tory, geography, arithmetic, and other | 
branches of instruction were offered to 
my selection. I chose history; and, 
upon being asked to choose the period, 
I selected the reign of Henry VIII. 
What was my surprise when the teacher 
exclaimed—‘‘Oh, we must not touch that. 
The Government will not allow us to 
teach the children that there has ever 
been such a thing as the Reformation.” 








Catechism—‘ To love, honour, and serve 
God, and thereby to save his own soul.” 
But how can man do this unless the 
basis of his education is to instruct him 
as to the nature and attributes of God, 


and his duties towards Him? In other 


words, unless he is taught definite, dis- 
tinctive, dogmatic religious truth. My 
Lords, as the noble Duke rightly said— 
‘* were there but one religion all educa- 
cation would be easy enough ;’”’ but as 
there are many diversities of creeds, and 
must ever be where Protestantism exists, 
there is but one alternative left—namely, 
to give facilities for every religious com- 
munion to teach its own children in that 
way which will have a hold upon their 
consciences, and convince them that they 
have a higher duty than to worship their 
own selves, and seek their own self-inte- 
rest above all things. My Lords, would 
you put edged tools into the hands of 
children without first instructing them 
how to use them? Well, the uneducated 
are like children, and what sharper tool 
can you put into a man’s hands than a 
sharpened intelligence, the more dan- 
gerous if you fail to inform his con- 
science in the same ratio that you 
develop his intellect? You will on 
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this system form that most dangerous | has been made from that long-estab- 
member of society, that moral pest, an lished rule. Ido not know an instance 
intelligent devil. See what the system |of a Royal Commission making any 
is doing for France. Are you prepared ‘recommendation—however important— 
to imitate it in this country? You have | without some deviation, at events, 
given an enlarged franchise, and are | having been made from these recommen- 
putting more power into the hands of | dations—deviations instituted upon the 
the people. Cast your eyes around and | responsibility of the Government, and 
see who are those that are plotting revo- | better suited to the necessities of the 
lutions and subverting society. Are case. But on this occasion we find this 
they not notorious scoffers at religion, if | very peculiar course adopted—that the 
not professed infidels? My Lords, the | Bill relating to the subject of education 
cultivation of the intellect will do much |is not introduced by the noble Lord at 
towards indisposing men to gross and |the head of the Education Department 
brutal crimes. As we used to learn at | of the Government (the Earl of Kimber- 
school— ley) upon his recommendation or autho- 
« Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, rity, but that it is introduced by the 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros ;” noble Duke, the Secretary of State for 
Indian Affairs, whose name appears at 
the head of the Commissioners whose 
duty it was to inquire into this most im- 
| portant subject. The Bill is introduced 
|almost verbatim et literatim, word for 
word, with one exception, and identical 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. I have no right to question 
the discretion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
'ment as to what measure on this subject 
they will propose for the adoption of 
Parliament; but, at the same time, I 
must say that the course pursued is alto- 


but if a man is not restrained by some 
higher principle, that of religious duty, 
he will succumb when the hour of trial 
comes. My Lords, I implore you to 
weigh well the consequences of admit- 
ting this principle. If this Bill is to} 
ma a second reading, I trust it may 

e so altered in Committee as to be ap- 
plicable to Presbyterians alone, for whom 
it was evidently intended; and I hope 
your Lordships will support me in the 
principle which I have laid down, that 
education without definite religious teach- 
ing is an impossibility, a mockery, and | gether an unusual one, and one that 
a feree. betrays very little consideration of this 
Tue Duke or MARLBOROUGH : | subject on the part of the Government. 
It is not my purpose, following the The first point that strikes me in the Bill 
example of other noble Lords, to offer | *® that, while the measure 18 that pro- 
any opposition to the second reading of posed by the Royal Commissioners, it 
this Bill; but there are certain features almost entirely ignores some most im- 
of very great importance in it to which I | povtant features of their Report. Allow 
feel it my duty to call your Lordships’ | me to draw the attention of your Lord- 
attention. Before, however, I deal with ships to one of them. I believe the 
the Bill itself, I think it is necessary to | Seneral principle included in every Bill 


remark upon the peculiar mode in which | Presented by successive Governments 
the measure has been introduced to |Télating to the education of the people 


your Lordships’ House. When inquiry in Scot and was that the true principle 
is instituted into any subject of great upon which these Bills ought to proceed 
national importance by means of a/| Was the extension of the parochial sys- 
Royal Commission, whatever may be | tem; and I have been struck with this 
the recommendation of that Commission, | passage among the recommendations— 

it is generally regarded as the duty of| “That the most desirable, and, in point of 
the Government for the time being to | principle, the simplest course would be the exien- 
take those recommendations into their |!" of the parochial system in proportion to the 
serious consideration, and, having re- whels payention. 

viewed them in the light of the exigen-|I admit that the Commissioners after- 
cies of the case and the peculiar views | wards profess to see grounds for depart- 
of those most interested in the result, to | ing from this wise conclusion ; but, after 
introduce a Bill adopting with more or | examining the whole Report, I confess 
less modifications the recommendations | I see no adequate ground for this depar- 
of the Commissioners. I think that|/ture. There is one point which par- 
upon this occasion a serious departure | ticularly strikes one in the Report of 


The Earl of Denbigh 
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the Commissioners, and that is that part | effect of this upon the voluntary system? 
which refers to the denominational sys- | Your Lordships need only refer to the 
tem; and I cannot help thinking that rt of the Royal Commissioners in 
the Commissioners started with a fore- er to see what a large amount of 
one conclusion that there was a neces- | voluntary effort there is in Scotland. 
sity to establish some new national sys- | Collections in behalf of the schools are 
tem, and that they contorted and twisted | made in all parts of Scotland, not as in 
their facts to suit their conclusion. With | England in particular localities, where 
regard to the denominational system, | the schools exist only, but collections 
nothing is more plain in the Report of} are made by different societies in all 
the Commissioners than that they lay | parts of Scotland, and then distributed 


| Re 
0 


down this particular fact that, whatever 
the defects of the denominational system 
in England, at all events they are not 
apparent in Scotland, and that the deno- 
minational system virtually has no effect | 
in impeding the progress of the national 
system. But in the face of that asser- 
tion the noble Duke lays a measure on | 
the table, the whole aim of which is to 
uproot and destroy the denominational 
stem in Scotland. Now, what will be 
the effect of this upon the voluntary 
principle in Scotland? The object of the 
Bill is to create ‘‘ new national schools” 
and ‘‘ adopted schools.” I do not see 
that the adopted schools are likely to de- 
rive any benefit from the change pro- 
posed. They are to be subject to the 
direction of a Board, and they are en- 
abled to act in contravention of any terms 
imposed upon them by their trusts, while 
the committee of the schools may call 
upon them to maintain the school, for 
which no funds are provided, out of their 
own pocket. Therefore, if the adopted 
schools are to take advantage of any 
provisions of the Act, it can only be with 
the view to their falling into the system 
of new national schools. But what will 
be the effect of this Bill upon the old 
national parochial schools? By degrees 
a system of starvation will be set up by | 
which the whole of these old national | 
schools, following out the theory of| 
the Commissioners, will be forced into 
the system of the new national schools. 
There are various inducements held out | 
to them to become new national schools. 
In the first place, the general Board 
has the power to create new national 
schools wherever it sees, or fancies it sees, 
the necessity ; and the effect will be that 
you will have two systems of rating and 
two committees in a parish, the one re- 
gulating the old and the other the new 
schools, and the effect of this will be | 
that the old national schools must inevi- | 
tably become absorbed into the new 
national schools. But what will be the 








| 


} 
| 
| 
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generally throughout the country. But 
my own conviction is that when the 
system of rating is established in Scot- 
land, that system will so affect the gene- 
ral opinion of the people in Scotland, 
that they will say—‘‘ Now that we are 
maintaining schools by rates, why should 
we any longer put our hands into our 
pockets to defray the costs of these 
voluntary schools which have so long 
continued ?”’ and which I submit are of 
the greatest possible benefit. But there 
are one or two other points which I think 
deserve great consideration with regard 
to this measure. One of these is the re- 
presentation of landowners upon the new 
Council, and this is the point to which I 
alluded as the one in which a serious de- 
parture had been made from the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commissioners. 
They recommended that there should be 
two classes of electors; one portion of 
the committee was to be elected by the 
owners of property—the representatives 
of respectability and responsibility—and 
the other portion was to be elected by 
the minor tenants and persons, who, no 
doubt, would be the lowest class of rate- 
payers. This was an important provi- 
sion, and one necessary for maintainin 
the respectability of the schools, and i 
regret to see that it is omitted in the Bill 
of the noble Duke. He will, perhaps, 
say that the central Board has power to 
make regulations. I am not quite sure 
that that is clear on the face of the Bill; 
but Ido not think it is a matter that 
ought to be trusted to the responsibility 
of the general Board, and I think that 
they ought to have directions laid down 
in the statute with regard to the general 
Board, which it is proposed by the Bill 
to constitute. With regard to the pro- 
i constitution of the central Board, 
agree very much with the remarks of 
the noble Lord opposite; and I cannot 
but think that very great confusion and 
difficulty will arise from the creation of 
this Board. But in saying this I speak 
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with great deference of the people of | that they will never, in the discharge of 


Scotland, because I believe it is.a part | their office, endeavour, directly, or in- 
of the measure which has been gene-|directly, to teach or inculeate any 
rally acceptable to them, and, therefore, | opinions opposed to the Divine authority 
I only give your Lordships my own |of the Holy Scriptures, or to the doc- 
individual opinion that it is a system |trines contained in the Shorter Cate- 
which would be found not to work well. |chism. There is no provision of this 
That will be so particularly as the cen- | kind in the Bill, and no sort of security 
tral Board will not be entrusted with the | that the masters profess any religion 
inspection of the schools—which is a | whatever; yet these schools will soon 
point most necessary to enable the Board | absorb all the other schools. The noble 


to judge of those cases where it is im- 
portant to appoint new masters—but the 
inspection will continue as now in the 
hands of the Committee of the Privy 
Council, and grants are to be made, not 
to the Board, but directly to the trea- 


Duke will perhaps say that in Scotland 
'everybody is so impressed with the im- 
portance and necessity of having reli- 
| gious training for their children that it 
is needless to have a guarantee of this 
| sort, for the school committees will see 


surer of the schools. I cannot but think that proper gpa are made. I 
that the existence of the Board will open | think this may be so; but at the same 
the door to great abuse, for the mem- | time, there is no provision for requiring 
bers being unpaid, will be very likely to | a profession of faith from schoolmasters, 
fall under the direction of a clever se- | and there is no power given to the com- 
cretary; and there may be conflicts | mittee, supposing a schoolmaster changes 
between the Board and the Privy Council | his views, or teaches doctrines contrary 
which may prove disadvantageous andj to religious belief, to discharge him 
inconvenient. One of the greatest ob- | without the consent of the central Board. 
jections to the Bill, as it seems to me, is | I know it is strongly felt by the persons 
the want of a guarantee for any religious | who have represented the case to me to 
teaching in the schools. The noble Duke, | be an objection that there is no security 
when he introduced this measure, stated | that the central Board will be composed 


that it had the general concurrence of | 
the people of Scotland. I can only say | 
that whatever evidence has come be- 
fore me in reference to this measure 
since its introduction has been diame- 


trically opposite to that. I do not 
mean to say that the people of Scotland 
are not very desirous of having a mea- 
sure of education which will be satis- 
factory to all parties; but there is very 
great divergence of opinion with regard 
to this measure in Scotland, and that feel- 


of persons who will sufficiently recog- 
nize the importance of religion in the 
national teaching of Scotland. There is 
one other point which is of great im- 
portance, and which deals very hardly 
with a large class of schools—the schools 
at present supported by voluntary efforts. 
As the Bill stands, after March, 1870, 
all schools that are not national schools 
will be precluded from receiving any 
assistance from the Parliamentary Grant. 
Thus only one year is allowed for a 





ing has been expressed at meetings of | great number of the schools belonging to 
the Free Church Presbyterians and other | the Free Church and other voluntary 
denominations; and if the noble Duke | denominations to range themselves in 
will refer to the newspapers he will find |the class of new national schools. I 
evidence of a large amount of dissatis- | believe the Free Church has 600 schools 
tion. But I think that your Lordships |in Scotland; and other denominations, 
ought to contrast the provisions of this| though they have a less number of 
Bill with the existing law. The exa- | schools, are all of great importance, and 
miners of schoolmasters are chosen from | working well; and yet, if in the brief 
the Universities, and three of them must | space of one year these schools fail to 
be Professors of Divinity. The Bill, how- | come into the new system, they will be 
ever, leaves out those provisions, and no longer capable of being recipients of 
the examiners may be laymen or not./|the Parliamentary Grant. These are 
Then by the Act of 1861, the school- | serious objections, and perhaps the noble 
masters, although they are not required | Duke will endeavour to remove some of 
to profess or subscribe the ‘ Confession | them during the progress of the Bill; 
of Faith,” or Formula of the Church of | but as it is not the pleasure of your 
Scotland, must subscribe a declaration | Lordships to obstruct the second read- 


! 
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ing of the Bill, I have thought it neces- 
sary to bring before your Lordships’ 
attention one or two points which I be- 
lieved to be worthy of consideration. 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I am much obliged to my noble Friend 
who began this discussion (Lord Abinger) 
for the manner in which he dealt with 
this subject ; because, although most of 
his observations referred to details, they 
are details of importance, and we have 
derived much information from my noble 
Friend’s remarks. Perhaps your Lord- 
ships will allow me to follow the points 
raised by the noble Lord in the order in 
which they were mentioned, as I shall 
thus be able to answer the greater part 
of the objections which have twice been 
taken to this measure. First, Iam asked 
why the maximum school rate is fixed at 
3d. instead of 2d. or 24d., as recom- 
mended by the Commission. In many 
parts of Scotland a rate of 3d. will be 
rather inadequate for the purpose, al- 
though it will be ample upon the larger 
rentals of the richer counties. Of course 


the rate named is the maximum—not 
the amount which it will be compulsory 
in every case to raise, but the sum be- 
yond which it will not be competent to 


go; it is not necessary that the heritors 
should impose the full rate if they do not 
need it. I am not quite sure whether it 
was the intention of my noble Friend to 
suggest that the maximum might be 
raised where even 3d. is insufficient—if 
it is, itis a useful suggestion and may be 
considered. Another point referred to is 
that of double assessment in the same 
county. If the heritors’ school is insuffi- 
cient and the Central Board find it neces- 
sary to insist upon having another, there 
will then be a double assessment; if, 
however, the heritors determine to put 
their parochial school upon the rates, 
their exclusive liability will cease, and 
they will pay simply as ratepayers—and 
in many of the rural parishes the heritors 
and their tenants are almost the only 
ratepayers. The new Bill will follow the 
principle of the old Scottish law—that of 
half-and-half assessment. We adhere 
strictly to our national system—that the 
rates should be levied from the owner 
and the occupier, with relief to either 
party in case he pays the whole. I now 
come to the additional aid of the Council 
Grant which is provided for the “insular” 
parishes. It must be remembered that 
the insular parishes are very easily de- 
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fined, but that that is not the case with 
the mainland parishes. The object of 
the Privy Council is of course to defend 
themselves from undue demands on the 
grant and to give it only where it is ne- 
cessary. I come now to the question of 
the constitution of the Board. This is, 
I confess, precisely one of those points 
on which each man has his own nostrum. 
There are probably many different ways 
of constituting the Board, each one of 
which will do just as well as another. 
You might, indeed, shake them all to- 
gether in a hat and trust entirely to 
chance for the selection. I have a strong 
opinion on the subject; but if the House 
should think that the parochial teachers 
are not of sufficient importance to have 
a representative on the Board, I am not 
wedded to my own plan ; and so, if noble 
Lords think that the ratepayers ought to 
be strengthened and that the two Mem- 
bers for the Universities should be struck 
out, though I should not approve such a 
course, I think that it is a matter of de- 
tail that may fairly be discussed and 
settled in Committee. By that I merely 
mean to say that, as to these matters, 
they relate solely to the details of the 
Bill, and that as matters of principle I 
attach no importance to them whatever. 
I certainly think that as the Bill now 
stands the powers of the Board without 
any check or control may, perhaps, be 
more arbitrary than necessary. I should 
therefore propose that when the Orders 
of the Board are clearly against the 
wishes of the ratepayers, the Orders 
shall not take effect until the Minutes 
have been laid before the two Houses of 
Parliament for forty days, when, if no 
steps are taken against them, they will 
be acted upon. I should also propose 
that an appeal should lie from the Orders 
of the Board to the Secretary of State. 
I think that these are fair concessions to 
make, and that the powers of the Board 
will be sufficiently strong even with 
the addition of these provisions. I now 
come to a point of considerable import- 
ance, and, I venture to say, very much 
misunderstood by my noble Friend be- 
hind (the Earl of Airlie)—that is, the 
proposal suggested in the Schedule of the 
Bill with regard to certain modifications 
of the Revised Code. I entirely agree 
with the remark of my noble Friend be- 
hind me as to the great value of a Re- 
vised Code, even as applied to Scotland. 
The Revised Code has been introduced 
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into Scotland for the purpose of examin- 
ation, but it has never yet been intro- 
duced into Scotland for the purpose of 
payment. It has been shown that in 
Scotland there has been considerable 
neglect in the elementary branches of 
education, and we hope that the intro- 
duction of the Revised Code will lead to 
, attention being bestowed on this 

epartment of education. Now, the 
noble Duke who has just sat down (the 
Duke of Marlborough) expressed some 
surprise that this Bill was not intro- 
duced into your Lordships’ House by the 
President of the Privy Council. But 
the course is by no means unusual, for 
the Public Schools Bill was brought 
in by my noble Friend who was Chair- 
man of the Commission, and I cannot 
see anything which should occasion sur- 
prise when it was determined to intro- 
duce this measure into your Lordships’ 
House, and to intrust it to a Member of 
your Lordships’ House who was also 
the Chairman of the Commission. How- 
ever, I am perfectly willing to leave 
that matter to the opinion of the people 
of Scotland. Now, with regard to de- 
nominational education, I never have 
objected, and never will object, to the 
principle of denominational education, 
except upon one ground, and that is 
that it is incompetent to overtake the 
educational wants of the country. I 
agree in the opinion that in itself and in 
the abstract it is an advantage that 
children should be brought up in con- 
nection with some definite system of 
dogmatic teaching. But there is no de- 
nying the fact that up to the present 
time there has been a lamentable detici- 
ency of education in Scotland under a 
system which may be regarded as at 
once denominational and national. Letme 
remind the House that in principle the 
old national system of Scotland was the 
system of rating—rating on the owners 
and occupiers of property; and if that 
system is intended in the present day 
you must take all the consequences 
which flow from the extension of reli- 
gious dissent. You cannot have a system 
founded upon rating among a people 
who are divided in religious opinion 
without more or less impairing your de- 
nominational system. But in Scotland, 
though the people are frequently divided 
on points of ecclesiastical discipline, there 
is, for the most part, tolerable unity in 
points of purely religious doctrine. The 
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national system of Scotland, by a Bill 
which was passed some years ago, was 
separated from the exclusive connection 
with the Established Church. The mas- 
ters may be Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
and in some cases Roman Catholics. 
There is, absolutely, no restriction upon 
the choice of schoolmasters. I am quite 
aware that in nine cases out of ten—per- 
haps in ninety-nine out of 100—the 
heritors of a parish, being members of 
the Established Church or Episcopalians 
interested in the support of the Estab- 
lished Church, have elected masters who 
are members of that Church, but it is 
quite open to them to elect whom they 
please. It is, therefore, a fallacy to 
suppose that the national system of 
Scotland is connected with the Estab- 
lished Church. With regard to the de- 
nominational schools in Scotland at pre- 
sent, the evidence of the Commission 
went to show that in the majority of 
cases they have been placed where they 
are of real value to the peonle; and 
where this is the case they will be con- 
tinued. The principle of the Bill is that 
the management of the national schools 
is not interfered with, nor is the manage- 
ment of the denominational schools. 
Undoubtedly, the Bill provides that 
after a certain date no new grants shall 
be given by the Privy Council to deno- 
minational schools. With regard to the 
proposal made by the noble Earl on the 
cross-Benches (the Earl of Denbigh) I 
will not deny the force of some of his 
observations. I am for equality in the 
case of the Roman Catholics as well as 
in that of any other denomination; but 
I do not think that, for the sake of 
300,000 or 400,000 Roman Catholics, 
we should stand in the way of a system 
of education which will suit all other de- 
nominations. Under the old parochial 
system the Roman Catholics never were 
coerced, and I cannot see why, under 
the protection of a stringent Conscience 
Clause, watched over by the central 
Board and by the Privy Council, the 
Roman Catholics should not take their 
place with all other members of the 
community and receive secular instruc- 
tion, receiving at the same time, from 
their own priests or other religious 
teachers, such religious instruction as 
they may think it right to have given to 
them. But if the objections of the Ro- 
man Catholics be such that they cannot 
receive secular instruction in that way, 
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I should prefer that they were left as 
they now are, under the Privy Council, 
separate, rather than that they should 
stand in the way of an educational sys- 
tem suitable to all other denominations. 
I have only to say further, that should 
your Lordships read the Bill a second 
time, I shall be prepared in Committee 
to consider any suggestions that may be 
made for the amendment of details. 
Lorp CAIRNS said, he had no desire 
to offer opposition to the second reading, 
but he wished for explanations on some 
points, because the more information 
their Lordships got on the details of the 
Bill now, the better would they be able 
to deal with it in Committee. In the 
first place, though there could be no 
doubt that a 3d. rate, if levied all over 
Scotland, would be sufficient for educa- 
tional purposes, it was, he thought, very 
doubtful whether, in some particular 
parishes, that amount would be suffi- 
cient for the object in view. He thought, 
therefore, information should be given 
as to the parishes where the rating sys- 
tem was to be brought into operation. 
Again, he wished to know how this and 
the other House of Parliament were to 
deal with the question of rate? Here 
was a Bill which dealt with money in 
two different ways — first, there was the 
question of the local taxation, over which 
the Board was to have control; next, 
there was the application of the money 
derived from the Parliamentary Grant 
for education. The Lordships knew 
that in their House they were accus- 
tomed to take money clauses de bene esse ; 
but that was not the point in this case. 
Suppose their Lordships passed the Bill 
through Committee, read it a third time, 
and sent it down to the other House. 
In the other House the clauses relating 
to the rate might be amended, in which 
case those clauses would come back 
again to their Lordships as new clauses, 
and not only as new clauses, but as 
money clauses. That was the difficulty 
to which he wished to direct the at- 
tention of the noble Duke; because 
it appeared to him that their Lord- 
ships would be powerless to deal with 
the amount of the rate, or the body 
which was to exercise the powers of 
rating. With respect to the constitution 
of the central Board, as the Bill stood 
the Privy Council would supply of 
the funds, and the central would 
supply the other part. The Privy Coun- 
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cil would therefore still exercise a super- 
vision over the schools by inspection, 
and on the other hand certain powers 
would be vested in the central Board 
of Education. Now, it appeared to 
him that a collision might take place 
between these two powers; and the mis- 
chief was that there was no third body 
to step in and say which was right. 
Again, there was a provision that where 
an Order made by the central Board was 
objected to, Parliament should decide. 
The Order was to lie upon the table for 
forty days, and to take effect after that 
time, if not reversed. He confessed that 
he did not think it likely that Parlia- 
ment would be induced to give its atten- 
tion to details such as would be involved 
in Orders of the central Board. There 
was to be an appeal to the Secretary of 
State also. He ventured to submit that 
an appeal to the Privy Council in all 
cases would be more satisfactory. Some- 
thing ought to be done with respect to 
this point. Further, he objected to the 
two members who were to be returned 
to the Education Board by the Uni- 
versities. These members were to be 
elected by the Councils of the Universi- 
ties, which were scattered all up and 
down the country, and had no limited 
organization ; so that there would be the 
danger of the members not being pro- 
perly chosen. The alteration he would 
suggest would be to vest the election of 
these two members in the University 
Courts, which consisted of but a small 
number of thoroughly competent per- 
sons, who themselves were elected by 
the University Councils. That would 
be a great improvement. In the form- 
ation of the local committees he thought 
it would be better that in the landward 
parishes they should be chosen by the 

arochial Board. He wished to know 
farther why the denominational schools 


of Scotland, which it was admitted had 
worked well, were to be put an end to? 


Tue Duke or ARG said, the Bill 
did not propose to put an end to these 
schools. They were to be adopted un- 
der the new system. 

Lorp CAIRNS admitted the noble 
Duke had stated that it was intended 
the denominational schools should at- 
tach themselves to the new system, that 
they should become adopted schools, and 
should be allowed to be governed ac- 
cording to their former rules ; but it was 
also proposed that this privilege should 
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only be extended to such denominational | House upon this subject. It had been 
schools as should be founded within two | stated that the proposals in the Bill had 
years after the passing of the Act. The | met with general approval in Scotland ; 
result of this limitation would be to put | but, as far as he had been able to col- 
a stop to the system of denominational | lect information upon the question, the 
schools to a certain extent. It was fur- | manifestation of public opinion in Scot- 
ther provided, with regard to denomina- |land did not appear to bear out that 
tional schools already in existence, that assertion. It was certain that the Es- 
they should not be allowed to come in tablished Church of Scotland did not 
under the new system unless they did }approve the absence in the Bill of any 
so within a year after the passing of the | provision for religious education in the 


Act. For his part he did not see why 
the present system with regard to these 
schools should not be continued. With 


regard to the parochial school question, | 


it was clear that, notwithstanding the 
profession in the Preamble that the ob- 
ject of the measure was to extend the 
system of parish schools in Scotland, the 
Bill really proceeded to annihilate those 
schools altogether. In the first place, 
the name of these schools was to be 
abolished. In the next place, they were 
giving a direct bribe to the upper class 
of heritors to make over these schools to 
the national schools ; because when these 
proprietors found that they were to con- 
tinue to be rated for the old schools, and 
were to be made to pay an additional 
rate for the new schools, they would 
naturally seek to amalgamate the two. 
He would suggest to the noble Duke 
that it would, at all events, not be an 
imprudent course to adopt to provide 
that, before this transfer of the parish 
schools to the national schools was ef- 
fected, an opportunity should be given 
to see how the system worked with re- 
gard to the new schools for, say, some 
two or three years. The noble Duke 
had not referred to the suggestion of 
the noble Lord behind him (Lord 
Abinger) that, if they were going to 
provide for certain of the parish schools 
under the new system, the decision as to 
which of those schools should be adopted 
should be left to the schools themselves, 
and not to the local body. He wished, 
further, to remind the noble Duke that 
he had not given the House any inform- 
ation with reference to the words of the 
Schedule relating to the standard of edu- 
cation to be maintained at-these schools 
in future. The words of the Schedule 
were very difficult to understand, and 
the question might hereafter arise as to 
what was the present system of educa- 
tion in Scotland, the standard of which 
was not to be lowered. He begged that 
some information might be given to the 


Lord Cairns 


national schools, while the Free Church 
in that country had strongly condemned 
/such an omission. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, 
that the questions raised by the noble 
jand learned Lord (Lord Cairns) would 
perhaps have been better timed had 
they been made when the Bill was in 
Committee. The first point which the 
‘noble and learned Lord had taken re- 
|lated to the rate of 3d. in the pound. 
|He should be in a better position to 
afford information upon that point when 
| the Bill got into Committee. The noble 
and learned Lord, however, would recol- 
lect that there was a provision in the 
Schedule of the Bill that in those parishes 
‘where the rate of 3d. in the pound was 
/not found sufficient the grant from the 
| Committe of Council on Education might 
be doubled. The noble and learned 
‘Lord had asked what course they in- 
'tended to adopt with regard to the 
‘rating clauses of the Bill. The usual 
course of striking out these clauses on 
| the third reading would be pursued, a 
| private comniunication on the subject 
, being made to the other House with 
reference to them. The noble and 
learned Lord appeared to think that 
\there might be some danger of clashing 
between the proceedings of the Com- 
‘mittee of Council upon Education and 
‘those of the general Board established 
‘under this Bill. He, however, did not 
‘anticipate anything of the kind would 
| happen, because the general Board es- 
|tablished under this Bill had no duties 
‘of inspection. The inspection of the 
| schools would be carried on as at pre- 
|sent by the inspectors of the Committee 
of Council on Education, who would make 
\or withhold their grants upon their own 
| principles. The noble and learned Lord 
‘asked why it should be the object of 
this Bill to bring the denominational 
schools to an end, and stated the noe 
which he himself entertained with reg 
to them. But the overwhelming evi- 
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dence of the witnesses, ninety-nine out 
of 134, was in favour of a general or 
national system ; and if there were such 
an unanimity of feeling on the subject 
in Scotland, it surely was worth while 
to make some sacrifices for the purpose 
of obtaining so great an end as the 
establishment of one uniform system 
approved by the people. According to 
the noble and learned Lord, this was 
not a Bill to extend, but to destroy, the 
parochial by altering their name to na- 
tional schools. But, surely, that was a 
verbal criticism? The schools, though 
they might be called national, would 
still remain parish schools, managed by 
local authorities and supported by local 
contributions. The noble and learned 
Lord also said that this was a Biil to 
bribe heritors into converting the exist- 
ing parochial schools into national schools. 
But if, under the law as it now stood, 
heritors could recover half the assess- 
ment from their tenants, it was only fair 
that those who paid half the charge 
should be represented upon the Board 
having the management of the school. 
He could not agree with the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Marlborough) in thinking 
that the landowners were the only per- 
sons who were to be considered respect- 
able. As the object of this Bill was to 
extend education, it would require a 
large amount of local contributions to 
be levied, and it would be obviously 
unjust to make it a charge exclusively 
upon one description of property, falling 
exclusively upon the owners of land, to 
the relief of the occupiers. The noble 
Earl behind him seemed to imply that 
the Revised Code was in force in Scot- 
land; but if that was his noble Friend’s 
opinion he was in error. No doubt the 
system of examination in Scotland was 
carried out in the same manner as the 
system of examination in this country ; 
but from the adoption of the Revised 
Code, six years ago, down to the present 
time it had been found impossible for 
successive Governments to apply it to 
Scotland in regard to the mode in which 
payments were made. The most es- 
sential and vital principle of that Code— 
payment by results—was not now, and 
had never been applied in that country. 
Having regard to that experience, it was 
natural to suppose that there must be 
some difficulties with regard to the feel- 
ings of Scotch people which it was very 
desirable to overcome ;. and it was pre- 
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cisely for the purpose of enabling that 
principle to be applied and of overcoming 
those objections that the provisions had 
been introduced into the Bill to which 
his noble Friend took exception. The 
system in Scotland with regard to pri- 
mary education—namely, the education 
of all classes in common schools—had 
always been widely different from the 
system existing in England; and so 
strong was the feeling in Scotland that 
it would be highly undesirable and mis- 
chievous to interfere in any way with 
that common system that it had been 
thought advisable to modify the Code 
so as to secure non-interference with 
these common schools. Two provisions 
were to be made on this head—first, that 
no question should be asked as to the class 
in life to which the parent of any child 
in the school belonged ; and, secundly, 
that the subjects now taught in the pa- 
rochial schools in Scotland should not 
be materially interfered with. The noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Cairns) asserted 
that the words of the Schedule were diffi- 
cult to understand, and that questions 
might hereafter arise as to what was 
the present system of education in Scot- 
land, the standard of which was not to 
be lowered. But the words to which 
the noble and learned Lord alluded re- 
ferred to rules to be approved in the 
new Code, and the new Code had yet 
to be made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Bill when it passed. In 
the original Revised Code there were 
six standards, and when the child had 
passed through the highest he could 
not be examined again with a view 
to a further grant being received for 
him. But by a Minute introduced by 
the late Government, a child was per- 
mitted to be examined after he had 
passed the sixth standard in any subject 
which might be taught in the schools: 
and all that the present Government had 
in view, recognizing the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Scotland, was to extend 
the Minute of Mr. Corry, so that the 
further examination should not be con- 
fined to one year after passing the sixth 
standard. They would be very wrong, 
however, in consenting to that arrange- 
ment if they did not make ample pro- 
vision to secure that the mass of the 
scholars should receive the elements of a 
good education, and so guard against the 
evils which undoubtedly existed before 
the introduction of the Revised Code. 
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It was accordingly the intention of the 
Government, upon the framing of the 
new Code, to introduce a provision to the 
effect that payments for the higher sub- 
jects should be dependent on a certain 
number of passes having been obtained 
by the general body of scholars in the 
school; thereby guarding against any 
temptation to the master to neglect the 
great body of the scholars for the sake 
of the most advanced class. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday the 12th of 
April. 


DESPATCH OF BUSINESS IN PARLIAMENT. 
Message from the Commons to acquaint this 
House that they have ordered that the select 
committee appointed by them to join with the 
select committee appointed by this House on, do 
meet the committee of this House in the Painted 
Chamber this day at half past Three o’clock, 
Select Committee on, to meet forthwith. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, to Monday the 

5th of April, a quarter before 

Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 19th March, 1869. 


MINUTES. ]— Serect Commirrer—Parliament- 
ary and Municipal Elections, Mr. Fawcett and 
Mr. Edward Egerton added; Registration of 
Voters, nominated. 

Punic Bits — Ordered—First Reading—Im- 
prisonment for Debt * (61). 

Second Reading—Irish Church [27], adjourned 
debate further adjourned ; Salmon Fisheries 
(Ireland) * [56]; Brazilian Slave Trade * [58] ; 
Inclosure Awards (County Palatine of Durham) 
[44]. 

PD ..) Pe oe *; Marine Mutiny * ; 
Lord Napier’s Salary * [57]. ‘ 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON said, he would 
be 
Whether a valuation has been made of 
the total sum which would become pay- 
able to the various Telegraph and Rail- 
way Companies in the event of the State 
purchasing their interests under the Per- 
missive Act of last Session, and whether 
he will lay that valuation upon the 
Table; whether it is not the case that a 
large additional outlay beyond that sum 


Earl De Grey and Ripon 
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to ask the Postmaster General, | 
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would be required in order to complete 
the scheme of telegraphic communica- 
tion contemplated by the Post Office ; 
whether the amount of such outlay has 
been ascertained, and will be communi- 
cated to the House; whether the Trea- 
sury have caused an estimate to be pre- 
— of the cost of an entirely new and 

istinct system of telegraphic communi- 
cation on the most improved plan, under 
the management of the Post Office, and 
will communicate such estimate to the 
House; and, whether or not it is the 
intention of the Treasury to recommend 
that Parliament should vote funds for 
carrying out the Permissive Act of last 
Session, as well as the additional funds 
which would be required to complete the 
postal electric system as contemplated by 
that Act? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, in reply to the first Questiow put to 
me by the hon. Gentleman, I have to 
state that the valuation of the total sum 
which will become payable to the various 
telegraph and railway companies in the 
event of the State purchasing their in- 
terests under the Permissive Act of last 
Session is in course of being made. The 
arbitrations which are provided for under 
that Act between the Government and 
the telegraph companies are in progress, 
and it is impossible to make the valuation 
which the hon. Gentleman asks for until 
they are concluded. With regard to the 
second Question, it is true that an addi- 
tional sum, but not a very large sum, 
will be required to complete the scheme 
of telegraphic communication contem- 
plated by the Post Office. The amount 
has been approximately ascertained, and 
in the event of the Government going 
on with the purchase of the telegraphs, 
it will be communicated to the House. 
In reply to the third Question I have to 
say that the Treasury have not caused 
| any estimate to be prepared of the cost 
of an entirely new and distinct system of 
telegraphic communication, and conse- 
quently none can be laid on the table. 
As to the last Question, it is, perhaps, 
|rather premature that I should state 
|what are the intentions cf the Govern- 

ment until the arbitrations are more ad- 
vanced than they are now, and the sum 

which will be necessary is more approxi- 
mately known. I shall, however, pro- 

bably be able in a few days to state more 
| fully what the intentions of the Govern- 
ment are with regard to this subject. 


Telegraphs. 
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ARMY—THE Sav WEST INDIA REGI- laa 


MENT.— QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
If it be not true that the late Paymaster 
of the 8rd West India Regiment ab- 
seconded in December, 1866, and that 
previous to his absconding he forwarded 
cheques to Officers on outpost duty for 
the payment of their men, which cheques 
were dishonoured on being presented, 
and that the Officers who received these 
cheques were compelled to pay the men 
out of their own private resources; and, 
whether the money so paid has since 
been refunded to those Officers: and, if 
not, what are the intentions of the War 
Office as to its repayment ? 

Mr. CARDWELL replied that the 
ease was still under examination, and if 
the officers had done all that they ought 
to do they would of course be repaid. 


NOMENCLATURE OF DISEASES. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. M‘LAREN said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Whether the statement is correct which 
has appeared in a medical publication, 
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to the effect that the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, by a letter | 
dated 10th March, have ordered 20,000 | 
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now completed, and it is true that the 
asury has consented to purchase on 
certain terms—I need not now i 
them—20,000 copies of the work, to be 
distributed gratuitously among the regis- 
tered members of the medical profession 
throughout the United Kingdom. The 
Government do not adopt or recognize 
this work in the sense of making them- 
selyes responsible for the correctness of 
its nomenclature; but they do so far 
— and recognize it that it is their 
wish, without pretending to say that it is 
aoa robably, it would be the 

book of the kind that was perfect if 
it was—that it should be employed ge- 
nerally, in order that the terminology 
used by medical men should not be such 
as to mislead. With regard to the third 
Question of the hon. Member, the Go- 
vernment came to this conclusion in con- 
sequence of a deputation that waited 
upon them, headed by Dr. Alderson, 
President of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and Sir Thomas Watson. We 
have had no communication with the 
medical bodies of Scotland or Ireland on 
this subject, and I am not aware whether 
they concur with the London College 
of Physicians upon it. 


THE FENIAN CONSPIRACY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 


copies of a work entitled Nomenclature of | the Colonies, Whether he will lay upon 
Diseases, to be purchased at the public | the Table of the House certain docu- 
expense, and distributed gratuitously ments, being a copy of leaves from 
among the registered medical — | O’Farrell’s diary ; a Report of some con- 
tioners of the United Kingdom ; whether | versations between the Colonial Secretary 
this work is intended to be adopted or | and the late prisoner; several declara- 
recognized in any pn by Her Majesty’s | tions in the nature of affidavits in sup- 
Government ; and, whether the Colleges | port of the genuineness of the Papers; 


of Physicians of Edinburgh and Dublin and an explanatory Minute by Mr. Parkes 
have been consulted and concur with the | in his then capacity asColonial Secretary, 
London College of Physicians in recom- | which documents had been presented to 
mending this nomenclature for adoption | the Legislative Assembly of Australia, 


throughout the United Kingdom ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: Sir, the medical profession 
are required to give certificates in refer- 
ence to diseases for the use of the Legis- 
lature. It appears that medical men are 
not agreed on the nomenclature of dis- 
ease, so that much doubt and uncertainty 
arises from the employment of different 
terms to denote the same disease, and of | 
the same terms to denote different dis- 
eases. The London College of Physicians 
have for many years been compiling a 
work to sane this defect. This work 





} 
| 


and had appeared in the Australian 
Newspapers? He said that information 
had reached him in reference to the 
Fenian conspiracy, such as rendered it 
in his opinion most important that the 
Government should lay upon the Table 
the documents to which his Question re- 
ferred. These documents bore directly 
upon the existence of the conspiracy in 
this country, and showed clearly that a 


| document had been sent out to Australia 


which was termed a warrant for the exe- 
cution of the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
that it was sent out by some of the co- 
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conspirators in thiscountry. The nature 
of the evidence with respect to the exis- 
tence and extent of the conspiracy in this 
country was so important that he hoped 
the Colonial Secretary would consent to 
place the Papers before the House, and 
through the House before the magistracy 
of the country. He begged to add that 
when these Papers were before the House 
he should take an opportunity of bring- 
ing forward some further information 
upon the subject. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that he was sure 
that he should best consult the wishes of 
the House by simply informing the hon. 
Gentleman that he should be happy to 
lay the Papers on the table. 


IRISH CHURCH BILL—[Rrx 27.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr, Gladstone, Mr. John Bright, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 

SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[SECOND NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [18th March], ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time; and which 
Amendment was, to leave out the word 
‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘‘upon this day six 
months.’”’—( Mr. Disraeli.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 


Debate resumed. 


Dr. BALL: Sir, there are in Ireland 
three great religious denominations—the 
Protestant Episcopalian, the Roman Ca- 
tholic, and the Presbyterian. These 
three denominations are so pre-eminent, 
not only in comparison with others, but 
intrinsically in themselves, in numbers, 
in intellectual cultivation, and in social 
power and influence, as to have induced 
the Dean of Westminster—whose name 
it is impossible to mention without re- 
spect—to view them as three Churches 
co-extensive with three nations—English, 
Scotch, and Irish in origin—inhabit- 
ing the same country. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church alone of the 
three possesses separate property de- 
rived from public sources. The Presby- 
terian Church, I believe, derives an in- 
come from an annual grant from this 
House; the Roman Catholic Church has 


no income of any kind from Property | 


Mr. Newdegate 
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derived from public sources, or from an 

contribution by the Imperial Govern. 
ment, but it does receive pecuniary 
assistance towards the instruction and 
education of its clergy. Now, the Bill 
of the Government proposes to deal 
with all these various rights of the three 
Churches, and to withdraw them. I do 
not agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government, 
that the grant to the Presbyterian Church 
and to the Roman Catholic clergy at 
Maynooth are connected with the pro- 
| perty or maintenance of the Established 
|Church in Ireland. I do not agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman when he says 
that they are maintained to protect that 
Church, and as buttresses of that Church. 
Such expressions may have either of two 
meanings. They may mean that this is 
the only rational ground on which a 
Statesman could support these grants, 
or they may mean that historically, as a 
(matter of fact, this was the ground on 
| which Statesmen have given and sup- 
|ported them. I take issue with tho 
|right hon. Gentleman in reference to 
| both meanings; I controvert them both. 
I say that the grants to Maynooth and 
to the Presbyterian Church were made in 
furtherance of the great principle of en- 
deavouring to elevate religious teaching 
by raising the education and the status 
of the clergy ; and I say further that no 
reason such as that which has been as- 
signed by the right hon. Gentleman was 
given by the Statesmen who originally 
proposed or since increased these grants. 
The Regium Donum owes its origin to 
King William III., who originally fixed 
it as a charge upon the Customs of Bel- 
fast. He was not animated in granting 
‘it, in the slightest degree, by the mo- 
|tive of raising up a protection for the 
| Protestant Episcopalian Church in Ire- 
‘land. King William had no special 
| leaning to episcopacy, and he abandoned 
\it with little reluctance in Scotland. 
| He gave the grant, first, because in the 
| contest between himself and James, the 
| Presbyterians had adhered to him ; and, 
'secondly, because being a monarch of 
|great enlightenment, educated on the 
| Continent, and not much versed in our 








| theological divisions, he had little pre- 
ference for one system of Protestantism 
|rather than another, and, therefore, he 
thought it was the duty of the nation to 


be on terms of alliance with all. This 
grant has been increased since the 
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Union, and has been brought to its pre- 
sent amount by gradual accessions, the 
original sum being but a small one. 
The grant to the College of Maynooth 
was originally made about five years be- 
fore the Union, and upon what grounds ? 
The Roman Catholic clergy were then 
educated abroad. Pitt, Castlereagh, and 
the Government of that day feared 
to expose the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergy to the contamination of Repub- 
lican principles by being educated on 
the Continent; and it was this, and 
not the protection of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Ireland that was 
the cause of the grant. Since the Union, 
this grant has twice become the subject 
of Parliamentary action. In 1813, the 
grant was increased. The reasons for 
its continuance had been explained 
by Mr. Perceval in 1812: and what 
reason did he assign for so doing? Cer- 
tainly, no such reason as the necessity 
for protecting the Established Church. 
He said that it was a legacy bequeath- 
ed with the Union; that we were 
bound to it by the Union, and that he 
felt it his duty, as the Irish Parlia- 
ment had given the grant, to ask the 
English Parliament to continue it. I 
come now to 1845, the last time when 
this question was before the House. 
On that occasion the principles on 
which the Maynooth Grant ought to 
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on that occasion, and it appears to me 
to indicate a conviction in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind, at that time, 
that the passing of that measure would 
be attended with another great result, 
and that you could never again, in the 
Parliament of England, bring forward 
a mere religious objection to the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland. Sir, I take leave to add to the 
summary of the origin of the Regium 
Donum and Maynooth Grant a word 
upon the mode in which the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church derives its 
property. The right of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church to the tithe and 
land in Ireland arises from, and is 
founded upon, an Act of Parliament. 
It is a vulgar error to suppose that an 
Act was passed in direct words, saying 
that the property of a certain reli- 
gious body known as the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church was to be handed over to 
another religious body known as the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. In effect, 
the Act may have done this, but that 
is not its frame; and the mode of 
roceeding was by providing that the 

olders of benefices should conform to 
the Liturgy of the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England. It is an Act fur- 
ther professing to oblige all lay persons 
to attend church every Sunday, when 
the service of the Church of England 


be maintained were developed, not only | was performed. This is the Act of Par- 
by that great Statesman Sir Robert | liament, and the obligation of conform- 
Peel who brought forward the mea- | ing to the Liturgy has existed from that 
sure, but also by the right hon. Gen- | hour to the present. The result has been 
tleman who is now at the head of the | that the incumbents of benefices must 
Government. Sir Robert Peel laid down | necessarily be members of the Church 
geen the same abstract principle that |of England, holding the same doc- 

have laid down as the only one that | trines as that Church. A word also upon 


should animate us in maintaining this | the property of the Established Church 
grant; that it was given in a large and |in Ireland. It is between £600,000 and 


generous spirit of confidence for the im- | £700,000 a year. The right hon. Gen- 
provement of the education of the Ro- | tleman at the head of the Government 
man Catholic clergy, and the elevation | seemed in his statement to imply that 
of their social position. The right hon. the Church Commissioners had under- 
Gentleman the present Prime Minister) rated it when they estimated it at 
took a prominent part on that occasion, | £616,000. Sir, the mode in which they 
and supported an increase of the pre- | arrived at that sum was by deducting 
vious annual allowance. He resigned from the tithe rent-charge the expenses 
Office rather than, as a Minister of the of collection and the actual poor rate 
Crown, bring forward the Bill; in or-| which in 1866 was deducted by the 
der that he might give the measure a landlords of Ireland from the incum- 
more valuable support by acting in a bents. In the same Report of the Com- 
free and unfettered manner than he missioners you will find on the face of 
could have done if he had remained | it, if you take the income without the 
in Office. I have read with great care | deduction, as it comes from the soil and 
the speech of the right hon. Saleen include lands in actual possession of the 
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incumbents, their estimate amounts to 
about £703,000. Sir, the Bill now be- 
fore the House deprives the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of its property, and 
the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic 
Churches of their grants. It affirms 
without qualification voluntaryism as 
the principle of your arrangements. Be- 
fore considering the wisdom of this 
policy, I must express dissatisfaction 
with the way in which one part of the 
Bill has been introduced. I mean that 
relative to the preservation of life inte- 
rests. I do not mean to assert that Her 
Majesty’s Government, in so many words 
have said—‘‘See how we have shown 
our generosity towards you in leaving 
you this;’’ but I wish to say that, in my 
opinion, there is a want of direct ac- 
knowledgment that in preserving those 
vested interests her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have done no more than a simple 
act of justice. I challenge any hon. Gen- 
tleman to adduce one sentence from any 
jurist or to supply a single statement 
from any historian or Statesman of au- 
thority relating to life interests such as 
those with which the Bill deals, and 
which does not speak of them as being as 
sacred and as inviolable as the fee-sim- 

le of any individual possessor. Sir 

ames Mackintosh, a great jurist and 
aman of liberal and expanded mind, 
in discussing the propriety of the con- 
duct of Henry VIII. with respect to the 
monasteries, and the way in which pro- 
perty of that description might be dealt 
with, said—‘‘ But it is an indispensable 
preliminary that life interests shall be 
protected and preserved sacred.’ —I 
mean, therefore, in the observations 
which I am about to make, to divest the 
question at issue of any considerations 
connected with the preservation of life 
interests as proposed by the Bill, for I 
cannot admit that the Government are 
entitled to claim the slightest acknow- 
ledgment from us on the score of gene- 
rosity or liberality, because life interests 
are preserved. Sir, the principle in- 
volved in this Bill is the principle of 
voluntaryism ; the State is to have no 
control over, and allow no endowment 
from public sources to any Church ; each 
must be self-governed and self-main- 
tained. And the question to be answer- 
ed is not merely whether the question of 
the Irish Church demands legislation, 
but whether you will introduce volun- 
taryism as the guide of your ecclesiasti- 


Dr. Ball 
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cal arrangements? True, the Bill is 
confined to Ireland, but will its principle 
be confined to Ireland? The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment asks the House to review our 
ecclesiastical Establishments in Ireland 
because the social position and endow- 
ments of the Established Church are the 
subject of jealousy to the sensitive pride 
of a majority of the Irish population. 
But if for that reason the ecclesiastical 
Establishments in Ireland are to be re- 
viewed, how is Parliament hereafter to 
avoid taking the same course with re- 
gard to the ecclesiastical Establishments 
in Scotland and in this country? What 
is our position in Scotland? We have 
there an endowed Kirk, and beside it a 
Free Church nearly equal to it in point 
of numbers; and in addition we have 
the Dissenting Church of the Episcopa- 
lians, and the other Church:s of the 
Presbyterians. I am not aware that a 
greater degree of contentment exists in 
the case of those Dissenting Churches in 
Scotland with respect to the endowment 
of the Kirk than prevails among the Ro- 
man Catholic pa Dissenting bodies in 
Ireland in reference to the endowments 
of the Established Church. I will, in the 
next place, take the case of Wales. I have 
endeavoured to ascertain what are the 
statistics connected with the numbers of 
different religious denominations in that 
part of the kingdom, and I find that, be- 
yond all question, Dissent there predomi- 
nates. Lastly, I come to the endowed 
Church in England, which is, no doubt, 
the Church of the majority of the na- 
tion, but the minority of Nonconformists 
is very large in number and powerful in 
action—equally, it seems to me, if not 
even more hostile to the English Church 
than the Roman Catholics are to the 
Established Church in Ireland. A mi- 
nority of this character, when it demands 
respect for conscientious scruples and 
religious equality, how are you to an- 
swer, if you concede these as your 
motives of action? If, therefore, for 
Treland, in obedience to the demand of 
some 4,000,000 of people, we are to 
legislate, the sensitive feelings of Dis- 
senters in Scotland and England may re- 
quire that we should carry out the prin- 
ciple to its logical result, and that we 
should review our ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments in those countries also. Sir, it is 
the nature of a principle of action of 
universal application, when once adopted, 
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to propagate itself and expand pro-| writer as its advocate. And when the 
ively. ‘There is also a tendency in | right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
fogialation to move in a path once entered | Government comes forward and announ- 
upon. You will too, I think, find that} ces this novel policy we are led to in- 
there will be a disposition on the part of | quire when he first gave his adhesion to 
the people of Ireland, whom you are it as the true mode of adjusting our ec- 
now despoiling of what they believe their ‘clesiastical arrangements ; and I find 
rights, to endeavour to bring others into | that in 1845 the right hon. Gentleman 
the same position in which they find | delivered a remarkable speech with re- 
themselves placed. I see indications of | ference to the Maynooth Grant, to which 
this already in Ulster. Do not then| the right hon. Gentleman, in his Autobio- 
imagine that you can confine your views graphy has referred back as the crisis 
to Ireland. Everywhere this is a period | of his political opinions and the exposi- 
of transition, and the future must depend | tion of the change in them. Now, hay- 
upon the principles you now adopt, and ing read that speech carefully, I think 
in which your example will inevitably | it points in the direction of the endow- 
educate the public mind. Sir, at various | ment of the Roman Catholic Church, 
times there cave been various plans put | and not of the voluntary system. If that 
forward in reference to the question at | is not so what did the right hon. Gentle- 
issue; but until the Resolutions of last man mean by telling the House— 
year, never was the voluntary system! «] do not say that this grant virtually decides 
suggested. In 1800 Mr. Pitt and Lord upon the payment of the Roman Catholic priests 
Cocmonsnghs lntestinsnl, int tie Aes of 5 egal retin aetnente tet aes 
Union a declaration to the effect that | ma mean that Se an assent to this Bill 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of | shall, in my judgment, no longer be in a condition 
Treland was to continue, and that it | to plead religious objections to such a project.” 
was to be one as regarded doctrine, 3 Hansard, \xxix. 548.] 
discipline, and government with the | I have said that the voluntary system 
Church of England. Mr. Pitt, however, has no great name to support it but that 
proposed to accompany this Act with of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
other measures. One was Roman Ca-| dent of the Board of Trade and those 
tholic emancipation, and the other was | who have since followed him in uphold- 
the endowment of the Catholic clergy | ing that policy. And I will now state 
and the elevation of their status. This | another remarkable fact —not a single 
policy of Mr. Pitt was again submitted | European nation has adopted it. Europe 
to the notice of this House by Lord is at the head of the civilization of the 


Francis — in 1825, and being/| world. It contains great varieties of 


supported by a large number, includ- | Government, of religion ; it contains Pro- 
ing some of the most eminent Mem- testant States, Roman Catholic States, 
bers of that day, the noble Lord in-| free States, despotic States; but in not 
duced the House, by a considerable one have you the voluntary system es- 
majority, to declare that the State ought tablished or organized. Now, when a 
to make some contribution towards the | totally new line of policy is proposed for 
maintenance of the religious teachers of | adoption, it is no immaterial fact to note 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland. In| that all the weight of statesmanlike 
1845 Sir Robert Peel again brought for- | authority and the practice of the most civi- 
ward the subject in connection with the | lized Governments have been against it. 
College of Maynooth, confirming, sup- | Sir, the objections to the voluntary sys- 
porting, and with the weight of his great tem have been repeated so often, both in 
authority endeavouring to fix this policy | this House and in the able treatises and 
on the mind of the public as the true pamphlets that have been published on 
policy to adopt. And not only was no_ the subject, that I shall sum them up very 
measure in favour of voluntaryism in- shortly. The voluntary system fails in 
troduced, but up to March last the providing permanence or universality of 
voluntary system, as a means of main-| ministration, and tends to the deterio- 
taining the religion of Ireland, could not | ration of the quality of the instruction 
produce the name of any statesman as| given. It fails to provide universality 
its supporter, except the right hon. Gen-| of instruction, because, as everyone 
tleman the President of the Board of} knows, no one is the object of its care 
Trade, or cite the name of a single great | but those in whom it is pecuniarily in- 
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terested ; every teacher confining his at- 
tention to his own congregation, and 
leaving the mass of vice and irreligion 
which belongs to none, neglected and 
unnoticed. It fails in securing perma- 
nence because in periods of coldness and 
depression the voluntary system, which 
depends for its success upon the fervour 
of those who support it, becomes with 
them cold and apathetic, and inefficient. 
The more man needs, the less he seeks, 
the religious teacher. It fails in the 
quality of the instruction given because 
you make the teacher dependent on 
those whom he instructs ;. because you 
oblige him, in order to his own sub- 
sistence, to descend to their level rather 
than raise them to his. Able as the 
ministers whom it produces often are, 
very few of them are characterized by 
independence of spirit or elevation of 
thought. If the voluntary system is 
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pacing to and fro between them, to 
eep any man from straying from one 
camp to the other.’”” There is a second 
reason why the voluntary system is 
peculiarly unsuitable to Ireland. One 
of its calamities is irremediable: I 
refer to absenteeism. From that coun- 
try is withdrawn the social influence 
of large numbers of great landed pro- 
prietors, and their large incomes are 
expended elsewhere. Good landlords 
these absentee proprietors are, and ad- 
'mirable managers of their own estates ; 
| but not coming into contact with distress 
|and suffering, they are not so ready to 
‘give to objects of general benevolence. 
| Now, the tithe rent-charge is an indirect 
|tax upon these absentees, and a sort of 
| . 

compensation to the country, by pro- 
| viding a resident clergyman. You take 
|that away. It will go to increase the 
wealth of the absentees. But as they 





objectionable on these abstract grounds, | do not require the religious instruction 
it is peculiarly objectionable when you | of the clergy of Ireland, and do not come 
apply it to an old country. Every | into personal contact with them, I have 
man is influenced by the circumstances | no confidence in their providing voluntary 
of the country in which he is born, the | equivalent contributions to the Church. 
system under which he lives, the cha- Sir, we have been told in this debate of 


racter of the social life about him. | the success of the voluntary sysem in the 


The inhabitants of old countries are colonies. But is it certain there is a per- 
not brought up to meet the demands | fectly voluntary system in any of our co- 
of ministers who give religious instruc- | lonies successful? I will first take Canada, 


tion in return for voluntary contri- 
butions. They have no organization for 
such a purpose; their habits are not 


and there the Church at this moment 
—— a very considerable endowment. 
| She possesses it in two ways; first, the 


trained to it, so that in an old country | capitalization of the life estates of the 
the natural difficulties inherent in the | clergy under the Canadian Act, from 
system are greatly increased by what} which the idea in the present Bill is 
has existed before, and the usages it has | borrowed, realized, owing to peculiar 
engendered. If, however, the system is | local circumstances, a considerable pro- 
objectionable in any country, I unhesi- | perty, not for individuals but for the 
tatingly say it is pre-eminently so in! whole clergy. This property is now 
Ireland. What is the acknowledged ten- | funded for the Church, and owing to the 
dency of the voluntary system? What | high local rate of interest produces a con- 
do its advocates claim as amerit? That siderable income. The second reason why 
it increases religious fervour. Why, | the Canadian Church is not altogether 
that is another way of saying that it | dependent on the voluntary system is a 
magnifies theological differences, that | matter that is often overlooked. The 
it increases sectarian intensity, that it | Clergy Reserves Act is not the only Act 
makes every sect an aggressor upon | in Canada dealing with the Church. An 
its neighbouring sect on the subject of | Act of George III. enables the Crown to 
religion. One of the greatest misfortunes | empower the Governor to found rectories 
of Ireland is the amount of theological | and endow them with land and property 
controversy and strife that pervades it;| quite apart from the clergy reserves. 
and yet you are about, by the course you | These rectories, or the property belong- 
are now pursuing, to intensify that feel- | ing to them, were never taken from the 
ing. Iagree with Archbishop Whately, | Canadian Church. I have endeavoured 
when he said—‘ Introduce the voluntary | to ascertain their number. I find from 
system into Ireland and you will have | Lord Durham’s Report that they then 
two great camps with clerical sentinels | amounted to fifty-seven ; how many were 
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afterwards created I do not know. I|the United States— its influence upon 
believe that Canadian benefices of every |the thoughts and habits of the people, 
description now amount to about 400. | its power as an instrument of moral ele- 
It is stated by Mr. Hatch, the head of | vation—are such as to recommend the 
the College of Quebec, in his able ar- | introduction of the voluntary system into 
ticle on the Canadian Church, in Mae- | this country. It will, no doubt, be said— 
millan’s Magazine for October, that the | ‘‘Why do you refer to these countries, 
Church land at Montreal has turned} when there is an example of a volun- 
out most valuable. Another circum- |tary system at home? The Roman Ca- 
stance occurred in Canada to enable |tholic Church in Ireland is wholly 
this plan to be successfully carried out | maintained by voluntary contributions, 
there. Previous to the passing of the | without the slightest aid from public 
measure there had been meetings for | sources.” Sir, I have lived so long in 
years in anticipation of the Bill. No ‘habits of intimacy with the Roman 
man who had read Lord Durham’s Re- | Catholics of my country, that I shall 
port, which was published years before | take the liberty, on this occasion, of 
the Act was passed, could fail to see that | speaking with perfect freedom on the 
the clergy reserves would be dealt with, | question. No man who knows me will 
and in anticipation of it synods and | suppose that in what I am about to say 
meetings were held in Canada, by means)}I mean any disrespect either to the 
of which large voluntary subscriptions Roman Catholic religion or to its mi-. 
were raised and accumulated for the |nisters. But there are some matters 
benefit of the Church. But no matter | connected with that Church which are 
from what cause, the Canadian Church | not satisfactory, originating, in my opi- 
at the present time is not in the position |nion, in its being a Church dependent 
to which you propose to reduce the Irish | on the voluntary system, and which, I 
Church—namely, aChurch dependent en- | think, might be changed with great ad- 
tirely and solely on the voluntary system. | vantage to the country as well as to that 
With regard to Australia, Ifindthatin the |Church. Exemplary as are the Roman 
colony of Victoria there is an Act regu- | Catholic clergy in Ireland, and zealous 
lating the Civil Service Fund, and that | in the discharge of their duties, they are 
out of £150,000 annually provided for | taken from a class of society to which I 
the civil list £50,000 is devoted to the }consider the supply of religious in- 
ae cy of religious worship. The Co- | structors ought not to be confined. It 
onial Office, in May last, furnished a | is a much wiser principle which provides 
Return of the incomes of the several | that the religious instructors of the 
Bishops in all the colonies, and it ap-| people should represent every class of 
pears that the Bishop of Melbourne re- } the community, and should be on inti- 
ceives £1,000 a year, from the Public | mate and equal terms with every class ; 
Worship Fund, and that other Austra- | a principle which brings, in the language 
lian Bishops draw a salary from the} of Burke, the ‘‘mitred prelate into the 
same fund. Australia, therefore, cannot | palace and the humble teacher into the 
be quoted as an instance of a country | cottage.” Among the parochial clergy 
having a system of entire and pure vo-| of Ireland there are few of birth, or 
luntaryism; and even if it were, from | station, or high education. In the mo- 
inquiry I have made of persons who | nasticorders, indeed, [have known several 
know it well, I should not be disposed | men of high birth and station, and some 
to hold that the state of religion and of | possessing considerable property. Now, 
religious ministers there is an example | what is the reason of this? Igo abroad, 
for our imitation. Now, I take the /and take the case of North Germany. 
United States of America, which I admit | I find there, among the Roman Catholic 
does present an example of a perfectly | clergy, many persons of family and 
voluntary system. But what is the state | education, and it is the same with the 
of religion there? I will ask any hon. | other Continental countries. Then how 
Gentleman who has read Mr. Hepworth | are we to account for the different state 
Dixon’s account to answer that question. | of things in Ireland? Sir, persons of 
[Dissent.] If Mr. Dixon’s authority be | refined culture shrink from a system 
rejected—still I say I am not aware of) which obliges the exaction of minute 
any real authority upon which it can | payments from humble persons. — 
be asserted that the state of religion in | where, I believe, this feeling prevails. 
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and here let me say that the 


I believe that in all Churches the class wg ae 
of persons entering the ministry will de- | of the union of Church and State in- 
teriorate the moment they are placed in | troduced into the Constitution is per- 
a position which obliges a subserviency | fectly consistent with the most gene- 
of thought, and often arts and practices, | rous and enlarged sympathies with every 
which an eminent French writer cha-| other form of religion. No higher 
racterizes as a system of ecclesiastical | authority for this can be quoted than 
mendicancy. Voluntaryism, then, is in | that of the great man whom I have 
itself objectionable, and its introduction | already cited, who declared that the 
menaces all your religious Establish- | State of England ought to be in cordial 
ments. And it is this consideration that, | intimacy with the three great religious de- 
in my judgment, makes the question be- | nominations that exist in the three coun- 
fore the House of enormous magnitude, | tries, but in subordination to the legal es- 
and the measure now proposed the most tablishments. Sir, I now come to consider 
important that since the Union has been | in detail the Bill. Objectionable as I 
submitted to the Imperial Parliament. | have endeavoured to show it to be in 
Sir, I believe that the glory and great- | principle, I must say that its character is 
ness of England is mainly due to the in- | not palliated or softened by a single 
corporation of religious influence with | wise or statesmanlike provision to modify 
civil government, which is known as the | or qualify it. Earl Russell has placed 
union between Church and State. I| upon record that the change proposed 
will not occupy the time of the House | to be accomplished by the head of the 


with any examination into this subject, 
for it has been treated, and like every- 
thing he touched exhausted, by my great 
ceuntryman, Burke. We have conse- 
crated our civil government by allying 
it with religion, and by so doing, we 
have infused into the whole mind of 
the nation a sense of duty and trust— 


every act, whether of State or of private 


concern, under the influence of this 
principle, becoming hallowed, as it were, 
and invested with a higher and better 
sanction. I need not remind the House 
of that magnificent passage in which 
he likens the English Constitution to 
the Temple at Jerusalem—“ at once a 
citadel and a shrine: the home of na- 
tional freedom and the abode of na- 
tional religion.” And, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
verment, in language not less glowing, 
has pictured this union in works that 
will long outlive the ephemeral breath 
of the mouth. But he is unable now 
to realize the vision of his youth. The 
utmost he can give the parting illusion 
is the homage of his respect; and there- 
fore, restraining the rudeness of his Fol- 
lowers, he exclaimed in the debates of 
last Session— 
“You do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence.” 

Sir, if we are to have an alliance of the 
supreme governing authority with reli- 
gion, it must be with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ; for both the Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian Churches re- 
pudiate State control and government, 
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Government ought to be effected with 
care, forbearance, and solicitude. But 
how has the Bill been framed to fulfil 
that requirement? What is left to the 
Church, or what is done for her? I put 
aside the provision for life estates, be- 
cause I have already quoted the words 
of Sir James Mackintosh to show that in 
this nothing is done but what rigid 
duty demands. Well, what has been 
given to the Establishment? The 
churches. Yes, and you will find by 
the authentic Report of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners that, within no great 
number of years, upwards of £600,000 
of private money have been absorbed by 
those churches, irrespective of grants from 
the Commissioners, and irrespective of 
the restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and if you add that, confessedly those 
churches are unmarketable for any 
/purposes whatever, we can estimate 
|what there is of bounty and benefi- 
‘cence in this gift to conciliate the feel- 
ings of the Protestant Episcopalians in 
Ireland. The glebe houses! How are 
they dealt with? I understood the Prime 
Minister last year to promise them. 
‘In a speech, characterized by great 
| ability and enlarged views, which the 
|right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade made at Birming- 
ham, there is a declaration tending ex- 
| actly in the same direction as that in 
which I understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
to go—namely, that, as an act of gene- 
rosity, these houses with their curtilages 
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were to be given. But how do you now 
to deal with them? A house, 

as every one knows, ogee only a certain 
riod, requiring to be perpetually re- 
e oreo bulls What is the result ? 
The charges on the glebe houses in Ire- 
land are found on examination to be— 
on the bishops’ houses, £32,594; on the 
dignitaries’ houses, £600; on the glebe 
houses of the beneficed clergy, £198,781; 
the total charge being £232,335. The Go- 
vernment says—Pay that, and you shall 
have the houses. And what are we to pay 
that for? The Church Commissioners 
were unable to ascertain separately the 
value of the houses and curtilages, for 
this reason, that they were obliged to take 
the valuation in whatever form it ex- 
isted in the Poor Law documents and re- 
ceipts. Occasionally, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners valued the house and garden ; 
occasionally they valued the house, gar- 
den, and demesne; at other times, they 
valued the entire farm, the house and 
garden, altogether. We, therefore, could 
not separate them. Now, what is the 
entire value of all that is in the hands 
of the clergy in Ireland? I am not now 
speaking of the mere curtilages, but of 
everything—houses, curtilages, gardens, 
farms, which ecclesiastical persons hold. 
Sir, the Poor Law valuation of all is 
about £50,000 gross, from which, if we 
deduct the poor rate, the county cess, and 
other charges, it will leave a result of 
£32,000 a year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man does not propose to give us this 
£32,000 a year for the £232,335. No 
such thing. He proposes merely to give 
us the house and what he terms the 
curtilage around it; and I have no doubt 
that what he 
that sum could ught in the market 
for the same amount. Where is the 
generosity in giving that for which you 
take an equivalent ? I now come to the 
third matter which the right hon. Gentle- 
man puts forward as an instance of the 
large spirit that characterizes this mea- 
sure, and which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
dwelt upon with emphasis last night.— 
“We leave you,” say the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Chief Secretary, ‘‘the pri- 
vate endowments.” See how generous 
that is. You remember that Henry VIL; 
founder as he was of the Reformation, 
did not do that? He made no distinc- 
tion whatever between the endowments 
that came from private and those that 
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came from public sources. “We,” say 
they, ‘‘not following in the footsteps of 
Henry, are willing to leave you the pri- 
vate endowments.” But how are they 
left? The most rigid legal test must be 
applied to prove them; they must be 
dealt with according to the strict rules of 
the Court of Chancery. And how do you 
further qualify, restrain, and abridge 
that gift? You refuse to include in it 
private endowments prior to 1660. What 
is the reason for the assignment of the 
date? I must say it is entirely a new 
discovery to me, and I may be supposed 
to have some knowledge on the subject 
of the relation of the Church of Ireland 
to the doctrine and discipline of the 
English Church ; but to me it is entirely 
novel that the Church of Ireland first 
became in harmony and sympathy and 
union with the Church of England on 
the accession of Charles Il. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, that previous to 
that time the Articles in Ireland differed 
from those in England. It is perfectl 

true that in 1615, in the reign of oem 
Ussher, who was then Professor of Di- 
vinity in Dublin College, drew up Articles 
containing the doctrine of predestination 
more strongly and explicitly expressed 
than in the English Articles. Archbishop 
Ussher always asserted that those Ar- 
ticles did not differ from the English 
Articles; but that they stated the true 
doctrine of the English Church. In that 
he was wrong, because the English Ar- 
ticles were drawn with the design of em- 
bracing as well the opinions of Calvin 
and Augustine as of the opposite school 
of theology. But it is not true that you 
could not be a member of the Church of 
land and hold every Article that 
Ussher held. But what is the fact about 
those Articles, even historically? When 
Strafford came to Ireland, he opened a 
correspondence with Archbishop Laud 
about them. The result of that corre- 
spondence with Laud, whose views were 
directly opposed to those of Ussher, 
was, that Strafford objected to the 
Articles, and in 1634, mainly by the 
influence of Archbishop, then Bishop, 
Bramhall, a canon was passed, declaring 
that the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land were the Articles of the Church 
of Ireland, and from that day to the 
Subscription Act, not the Thirty-nine 
Articles, but the canon of 1634 was 
subscribed by every person ordained 
to Irish Orders. Why is 1660 to be 
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adopted as the date, whilst 1634, even | Table xxxrv. you will find the gifts of 
if you proceed according to the result |several Bishops stated; but with these 
of this theological inquiry, is in point | exceptions we were unable to obtain 
of history and of fact, the date of the legal proof—that is proof by deed—of 
adoption of the precise form of the | private endowments. Therefore, if the 
English Articles? I would remind the |rule is to be rigid, legal scrutiny, I 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) |controvert the estimate of the right 
of one incident in literature, which he | hon. Gentleman when he says that 
with his vast reading and knowledge | £500,000 will remain to the Church. 
must be acquainted with. That is, that|These endowments were given; they 
when Jeremy Taylor came to preach the | were not intended to be recalled, and 
funeral sermon of Archbishop Bramhall, | there are no deeds of any kind beyond 
he said that from the date of that canon |a given date, and the consequence is 
the Churches of England and Ireland | that in those prior to that date there can 
were unius labii—of one heart and one | be no deeds of gift forthcoming. You 
mouth. But why enter on such an/hand them back again private endow- 
inquiry at all? Where will it lead | ments, most of them ofrecent date, gua- 
us? By the 13 Ziizabeth, as has been |ranteed by the sanction of your own 
pointed out by the Dean of Westminster, | Acts of Parliament; you give those five 
what is provided in England? Clergy-/or six gifts of Bishops, but what have 
men not episcopally ordained were ad-|you done for the institution? Abso- 
mitted to benefices in the English Church |lutely nothing. Now I come to your 
on subscribing, not the entire, but a/conduct to the laity. I do not regard 
portion of the Articles, and Presbyte- | this Bill as dealing at all in a generous 
rians held benefices prior to the reign | spirit with the laity. The landlords of 
of Charles II., within the Church, and | Ireland are about to have placed upon 
until the reign of Charles that practice | them avery large tax—the indispensable 
was continued. Are you prepared to / necessity of meeting the demands of 
adopt the principle that the Church of | their Church and the support of their 
England exists only from the reign of | minister, and I say that such a change 
Charles II.? But, Sir, I am not dis- | ought to have been accompanied by the 


posed, no matter what the date you give, 
to allow that the gift of private endow- 
ments is anything demanding an ac- 
knowledgment on our part. There is 
not the slightest doubt that there are 
vast private endowments in Ireland, but 
how are they to be proved? Where are 
the deeds ? There is no register of deeds 
in Ireland beyond the reign of Queen 
Anne, and the records of the Church re- 


greatest tenderness and bounty shown 
,to that class. So far from being liberal, 
| you are not even just. The landlord of 
| Ireland, on paying the tithe rent-charge, 
‘is entitled to deduct from the clergyman 
the full poundage of the poor rate. I 
ihave ascertained the amount of this 
|poundage for the year 1866, and out of 
| £367,000, the gross amount of the tithe 
|rent-charge paid in that year to the in- 


gisters have not been carefully pre-|cumbents, how much do you think was 
served. How, then, are you to enter in- | deducted for poor rate? Why, £19,000. 
to an inquiry on this subject? You |So that the landlords have been accus- 
have no means but by the statements |tomed to have a proportion of about 
of contemporaries such as the sermon | one-twentieth of the poor rate paid for 
preached by Jeremy Taylor at Bramhall’s them by the clergy. But when you come 
funeral; and yet all claims to private | to deal with this matter in the Bill, you 
endowments are to be put to the strictest ignore this circumstance altogether, and 
legal proof. I endeavoured in the Church | you charge them upon the whole gross 
Commission to ascertain as far as I amount of rent - charge without the 
could what private endowments there | slightest deduction for poor rate. Now 
were capable of being proved by deeds| mark. If you were to attempt to sell 
in Ireland, and what is the extent ofthem? this property in the open market to me 
In Table xxxm. of the Appendix to the | or anyone else, I would buy it at so 
Church Commission Report, you will find | much less, and with a deduction of one- 
the annual income from private endow- | twentieth part of the price. Then, again, 
ments. It aapuce to = These | the arrangements for lending money and 
are recent endowments, under Acts of | requiring the repayment of both princi- 
GeorgeIV., WilliamIV., and Victoria. In | — and  poeatin = the present qunasetion 
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is not advantageous under the circum- 
stances. What would be the effect of that 
arrangement? You take the principle 
adopted by the Board of Works, which 
obliges the — generation to pay 
principal and interest for the benefit of 
a remote posterity. What do you do 
for the landlord? You throw upon him 
the whole burden of the Church, which 
must now be maintained by voluntary 
contributions. You throw upon him 
the burden of maintaining the glebe 
houses and lands, with a charge upon 
them of £232,000, and you burden him 
with the re-payment of both principal 
and interest in the present generation, 
for a benefit which will be first realized 
at the end of forty-five years. If a 
benefit was to be conferred upon the 
land, it would have been better to give 
it at once, and let the present landlords, 
who must found a new provision for 
their Church, receive the advantage. 
Sir, I now come to the capitalization 
scheme in the Bill, and I say it is 
a scheme that cannot succeed. The 


plan is that you ask the clergy to 
give up their Church livings for the | 
capitalized value of their incomes. But 


you do not furnish the Church body 
with a pecuniary guarantee from the 
State—you do not give them an indepen- 
dent fund at the back of the capitalized 
value to make the security perfect—you 
calculate the exact mathematical value 
of the life income and by the rigid rules 
of an actuary or a notary. If your 
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calculation is correct it will exactly ex- 
haust the life interests of the clergy; if 
it should turn out to be incorrect—and | 
let me tell you that the clergy are not re- 
markable for the brevity of their exist- | 
ence—if that should happen, the whole | 
capitalized value would be gone, and the | 
longest livers of the clergy would be left 
without the slightest fund to draw upon. 
The whole of this might have been ob- 
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of those Acts Her Majesty is and continues 
to be the Supreme Head on earth of the 
whole Church of Ireland ; enjoys the title 
and has the whole state, honour, autho- 
rity, and jurisdiction of that title. You 
retain the title but you take away the 
power. You proclaim, indeed, her au- 
thority, but you take her subjects away 
and ‘‘place a barren sceptre in her hand.” 
Yes; there is one power you do allow 
her—the power of recognizing and in- 
corporating the new Church body, if you 
can come to an agreement with that 
body. That, and that, alone is pre- 
served. There are also certain de- 
fects in the powers enabling persons to 
endow, but I will not go into these at 
length, because I understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
whose courtesy and fairness in address- 
ing the House last night I desire, on 
the part of the Church, to acknowledge 
—I understand they invited suggestions 
in reference to these portions of the mea- 
sure, and as these do not involve political 
questions and they relate to the organ- 
ization of the Church, I think an — 
ment ought to be come to upon them. 
I may say, however, that I consider the 
present clauses defective, as they are 
not sufficiently enabling and affirma- 
tive. They do not adopt the language 
used in relation to the colonial Churches 
—they simply remove legal penalties for 
meeting in Synod. Sir, I now ask what 
will be the result of this Bill if it be 
carried upon the social and religious 
condition of Ireland? I desire to an- 
swer this question fairly, and I say I 
feel grave doubts whether the new 
Episcopal Church of Ireland will be suc- 
cessfully organized. I doubt, unless 
the provisions of the Bill be greatly 
altered, whether that Church will be 
adequately endowed. I also doubt whe- 


viated had you placed at the back of| ther the Presbyterian Church will be ade- 
this fund a large and substantial sum by | quately endowed and sustained on the 
way of guarantee for the permanence of | voluntary system, and for this reason— 
the interests and for the security of the that as they are, with an income from 
institution in its financial engagements. | the State, they have made repeated de- 
Sir, Ido not enter into the clauses re- mands for increased assistance. I doubt 
lating to the constitution and self-govern- | whether the Royal College of Maynooth 
ment of the future Church further than | will be continued in the pecuniary po- 
to ask in what position do you place the | sition in which it ought to be. And 
Sovereign by this scheme? Observe, you why do I doubt that? The sum which 
do not repeal the Acts of Henry and the right hon. Gentleman estimates for 
Elizabeth, and the whole code asserting Maynooth is about £400,000. The in- 
the Royal Supremacy. In the language terest of that in the funds will be 
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£12,000. Up to 1845, the sum voted 
for Maynooth was £9,000. What was 
the condition of Maynooth in 1845? In 
that year Sir Robert Peel read a Petition 
signed by twenty-two Roman Catholic 
Bishops, containing the following state- 
ments :—first, that the professors were 
inadequately paid; second, that there 
was a debt on the College of £4,600; 
third, that they were obliged to send 
away their students for a considerable 
portion of the year, as they were unable 
to maintain them; fourth, that they 
were obliged to send out the students 
only half-educated, to enter on the work 
of the ministry; and, fifth, that there 
was an insufficient supply of clergy- 
men for the Roman Catholic Church, 
You had then Maynooth fifty years in 
existence upon voluntary contributions, 
with £9,000 a year from Government. 
What will take place now under the vo- 
luntary system, with a greatly increased 
population, an increased demand for 
ministers, and a higher standard of 
education, and only £12,000 a year 


from public sources? You will have | 


the same results, and these results 
will issue in general discontent. Why, 
you are at this moment obliged to admit 
that Maynooth is in debt, with her pre- 
sent endowment of £26,000 a year, and 
the Government is obliged to pay her 
liabilities to the Board of Works. I 
will go further. From all I hear, I be- 
lieve that the standard of education at 
Maynooth requires to be improved and 
elevated, and that an increased not a 
diminished endowment is what the cir- 
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Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) justified in as- 
serting that the inevitable result of this 
policy must be general discontent? The 
clergy will be discontented because the 
| sources of emolument have been taken 
from them. The laity will be discon- 
tented because new and additional bur- 
dens are imposed upon them. In- 
creased religious differences will spread. 
Increased bitterness of feeling in respect 
of them will spread. I have read a 
little of theology, and there is one 
maxim that I have found in every theo- 
logical writer, and that is an invincible 
determination to view the withdrawal of 
property once consecrated to religious 
purposes and its conversion to secular 
uses as utterly unjustifiable. I am not 
aware of an exception, from the day 
when Archbishop Whitgift told Queen 
Elizabeth that the recipients. of eccle- 
siastical property were the eagles in the 
fable who carried home a prize with a 
burning coal within it that would con- 
sume their nests—down to Pope Pius IX., 
who has denounced the sacrilegious Go- 
| vernments of the Continent that have con- 
| fiseated Church property. But are these 
| views peculiar to ecclesiastics? Let any 
| man examine the discussion of Sir James 
| Macisintoch with respect to what took 
| place in the time of Henry VIII. regard- 
| ing the monasteries, and he will see how 

difficult it is to reconcile with the strict 

principles of justice the appropriation 
of Church property. Even Henry VIII. 

never confiscated without paying homage 
In his Acts he recites 








| to this principle. 


cumstances of that College demand. I) that the monasteries voluntarily surren- 
say, therefore, that your scheme, your | dered their houses and lands. This ob- 
new policy, is a policy that will fail in | jection you too seek to mitigate in your 
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the instance of every one of the religious 
bodies to which it is applied. I say it is 
singularly ungenerous to every system, 
and to every creed; and when I say this, 
I am reminded of a test which has been 
more than once suggested for philosophi- 
cal principles. Do they canis of what 
is elevating, of what is generous, of what 
is liberal, or are they restrictive, harsh, 
and severe? I propose this test to you 
as still more unerringly applicable to 
political measures; and I pronounce of 
this Bill — nil generosum, nil magnificum 
sapit—nothing is constructed, nothing is 
raised, nothing is benefited; all is pro- 
scribed, despoiled, and degraded. Sir, if 
this be so, if this be a true description 
of the measure, was not the right hon. 
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Bill by giving the surplus to charities, a 
destination with somewhat of a religious 
character. Sir, I repeat that there will 
| be universal discontent. For the moment 
| the Roman Catholic clergy are appeased, 
because their rival is dethroned. And do 
you imagine that you can found perma- 
nent gratitude and friendship on such 
feelings? No; they will attribute the fall 
of the Establishment to your respect for 
Nonconformist opinion, and to your en- 
mity to their Church, the secular desti- 
nation of the property. Sir, the care of 
lunatics, the maintenance and reforma- 
tion of juvenile thieves and misdoers, 
and the relief of persons afflicted with 
unavoidable suffering — all these are 
undoubtedly excellent objects, but there 
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is one evil consequence that follows 
large endowments of this character not 
raised by taxation, and that is that the 
demand increases with the supply; and 
as we have now two great reformatories 
for male and four great reformatories 
for female juvenile offenders presided 


over by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics and | 


religious bodies, I believe that these in- 
stitutions will hereafter four-fold multi- 
ply, and increase. And so as to all 
your other charitable objects; while the 
landlords and occupiers of land will find 
that the great boon of the relaxation of 
the county cess means payment as it 
existed before, with supplemental aid 
for expanded demands. The county rates 
will remain as high and as oppressive as 
ever. Sir, I believe that a great shock 
is given to the feelings of the community 
in respect of property by this measure. 
The reverence for its sacred inviolability 
is rudely touched. I am aware of the 
distinctions between private property and 
property public in its sources and objects 
which have been drawn by Sir James 
Mackintosh, Earl Russell, and Hallam. 
Are you yourselves quite satisfied with 
those distinctions ? But even if you are, 
neither Sir James Mackintosh, nor Earl 
Russell, nor Hallam, were ever con- 
sulted by the mass. It is idle to tell 
them of those theories. It is idle to say 
that corporations are different from in- 
dividuals, or that the tenure is other 
than an individual tenure. These in- 
genious distinctions are too subtle—are 
immeasurably too subtle—for the Irish 
farmer or peasant. The plain facts suffice 
him—the Protestant Church acquired its 
property by the Act of Elizabeth, by the 
grants of James and Charles; the Pro- 
testant landlords acquired their property 
by the Acts of Settlement and the Pa- 
tents of the same James and the same 
Charles. A breath has made both, and 
a breath can unmake both. The conse- 
quence will be that he will better the 
instruction given him, and fortified by 
the precedent set him, he will demand 
to be restored to those lands which he 
will believe to have been unjustly taken 
from him. Sir, it is for these reasons that 
I . this Bill; no message of peace 
and conciliation, no source of harmony 
and agreement among all classes, rather 
the fountain of discontent, of dissension, 
of general dissatisfaction, and a prece- 
dent for organic changes of even more 
dangerous consequence. But while I 
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| oppose it, I disclaim any want of sym- 
| mm 4 with my Roman Catholic and 

byterian brethren. I disclaim the 
slightest disrespect to their systems of 
religion. I believe the maintenance of 
an Established Church consistent with 
the most liberal appreciation of their 
claims. I derive assurance for that be- 
lief when I find it shared by every great 
Statesman of the past. Yes, ours is no 
new policy, born of the exigency of the 
moment. The marvellous wisdom of 
Burke, the presiding and commanding 
genius of Pitt, the vast political expe- 
rience and sagacity of Peel, have alike 
sanctioned it. Supported by their au- 
thority, feeling confident that the prin- 
ciples by them transmitted are as just 
as they are expedient, we defend the in- 
stitutions which they upheld, and refuse 
to abandon the most sacred and venera- 
ble of them all in the hour of its danger 
and its need. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Svuttrvay) said, he 
could not but congratulate his learned 
Friend on the speech he had just ad- 
dressed to the House. If the Church of 
Treland had before wanted a defender, 
she had found one now in the person of 
his learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin. But, remarkable as 
that speech was, it was as remarkable for 
what it did not say as for what it did 
say, and one of its most remarkable 
features was that the grounds taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) had 
been totally abandoned by his learned 
Friend. The property of the Church 
was defended by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
on the ground that it was religious pro- 
perty vested in the Church as a corpora- 
tion ch with a trust of an unequi- 
vocal and unalterable character; while 
his learned Friend who had last ad- 
dressed the House had totally aban- 
doned that ground, and rested his de- 
fence of that property upon this, that it 
was of the nature of private property, 
devoted originally to the maintenance of 
an Establishment that was neces for 
the religion of the individual and for 
the exclusion of the voluntary system, 
the tendency of which was to degrade 
and lower. [‘‘No,no!”] He said so 
most distinctly, because he had still the 
eloquent language of his learned Friend 
ringing in his ears—language in which 
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he had described the lowering and de- 
pressing effects of the voluntary system, 
and the exalting character of the benefits 
which the Established Church would con- 
fer. And how did his learned Friend 
attempt to prove his case? He said that 
they would not find voluntaryism in any 
country in Europe, and was England, 
therefore, to adopt it? But if he (Mr. 
Sullivan) had learnt one thing from the 
history of England, it was that her 
proudest boast had been that she had 
not followed in the track of other na- 
tions ; but that, when any portion of the 
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ragement to every man in repelling the 
argument that that Bill would be but 
the commencement of a series of mea- 
sures of spoliation directed against the 
land of Ireland. With the greatest 
| possible respect he must say that was 
one of those wretched arguments which 
appealed simply to the prejudices of Gen- 
tlemen sitting behind his right hon. and 
learned Friend ; and those who adopted 
| that argument themselves paved the way 
for making the disestablishment of the 
'Church, or any similar measure, a mode 
of aiding such subversive propositions if 





country suffered from any system, whe- | ever they should be brought forward. 
ther theological or social, her aim was | Then his right hon. and learned Friend 
to establish equal justice and equal laws. | said that voluntaryism was never known 
Why was it that the Established Church ;in Ireland. But did he not thus ignore 
in Ireland had been assailed in modern | his Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
times ? His learned Friend who had just | who had supported their religion by that 
spoken had said that until a recent pe- | system ever since its property had been 
riod no Statesman of eminence, with the | taken from it and devoted to Protestant 
exception of one, had taken up the theory | uses? His right hon. and learned 
of destroying the Established Church | Friend said that the Reformation really 


and substituting a voluntary system. | made no difference in substance in the 


But had there been a man of education 
in Ireland — had there been many in 
England—whose attention had not been 


possession of these endowments. Why, 
if there was one great historical truth 





joe than another it was this,—that 
none of the Roman Catholic Bishops in 
the 
defensible position of the Church Estab- | Reformed creed, and that the Protestant 
lishment in Ireland ? And if the Church religion was forced upon Ireland as a 
as established had failed what did the | conquered country, against the will, the 
argument of his learned Friend amount | belief, and the conscience of the people. 
to but this, that the property of the Pro- | One of the ablest of modern historians, 
testant Church should be transferred to | Mr. Froude, who had investigated the 
the Roman Catholic? Because if volun- | matter with the greatest care, speaking 
taryism was not to be the system, if the of the Government of Queen Elizabeth, 
Established Church of the minority had | used this language— 

wretchedly failed, as it had been demon-| «Before the Government attempted to force 


called during the last twenty-five years 
to the anomalous, extraordinary, and in- Ireland, save perhaps one, adopt 


strated a hundred times before to have 
done, what was the alternative left but 
the transfer of her power and her pro- 
perty to the Church of the great majo- 
rity of the Irish people ? But so far from 
the peasantry of Ireland regarding that 
Disestablishment Bill as a means of ul- 
timately attacking the property of the 
landlords of Ireland, he had observed 
the attitude of calmness and self-denial 


| religion upon the country, which had not a single 
| honest advocate in the whole nation, there was no 
dishonesty. If she had left them their lands, if 
she had left them their creeds, they would have 
willingly acknowledged her supremacy. She could 
not bring herself to believe that in Ireland, where 
there were no Protestants, a different state of cir- 
cumstances did not exist from what prevailed in 
England.” 


Therefore his right hon. and learned 
Friend’s argument, if worth anything, 





they had assumed on that question. The | amounted to this,—that they must take 
Irish Roman Catholics repudiated the | that property away from the Protestant 
notion of sharing the property of the! minority and transfer it to the Church of 





Established Church ; and although the 
influence and the wealth of that Church 
had been used in maintaining a cruel 
domination over them for centuries, they 
now asked only to be put upon an equality 
with its members, and craved for no as- 
cendancy. That ought to be an encou- 
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the Roman Catholic majority, who wisely 
and firmly rejected it. Then, it was 
urged that the grant to Maynooth and 
the Regium Donum were all to be viewed 
in the light of establishment. And here 
he might ask whence had come his right 





hon. and learned Friend’s newborn zeal 
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for the Maynooth Grant? Did his right 
hon. and learned Friend forget the body 
which he represented? Did he forget 
that as long as he had a small spark of 
Liberalism left in him, he was rejected 
by that University? It was not until he 
had recanted all his Liberal — 
that constituency returned him. e 
representatives of Dublin University had 
always offered the strongest opposition 
not only to the Maynooth Grant, but to 
every measure for relieving the Roman 
Catholics from civil disabilities, galling 
oaths, and offensive declarations. And 
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“Under which King, Bezonian?” And 
that was the opinion then entertained 
by the Protestants of Ireland. They 
never would have consented to the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy 
—they abhorred the notion of the en- 
dowment of Roman Catholicism as a 
State Church. And yet now, when the 
Established Church was in danger, they, 
for the first time, professed a liberality 
which they had never shown before, and 
as a bulwark to their own Church the 

were willing to place the Maynoot 

Grant and the Regium Donum on a better 
foundation. Now, he denied ix toto that 


learned Friend now admit the Maynooth | the effect of a disruption of the union of 
Grant was too small? Because he thought | Church and State was to lower the cha- 


that Trinity College trembled for its own | 
| lived for many years in social intercourse 


existence; and believed that by giving 
increased grants to Maynooth and to the 
Presbyterians the magnificent endow- 
ments of the Protestant University and 
the Protestant Established Church in 
Ireland would be rendered more secure. 


riors who were chained to their cannon 
in the day of battle. 


zeal, which was not his right hon. and 


learned Friend’s case ; in other instances | 


they were put there and compelled to do | 


what they did not like. His right hon. 
and learned Friend had referred to the 
speeches of the First Minister of the 
Crown and of Sir Robert Peel upon the | 
Maynooth Grant; but it might be asked 
had his right hon. and learned Friend 
read the speech made on the selfsame 
oceasion by the right hon. Member for | 
Buckinghamshire—a speech in remark- 
able contrast with the exalted notions as 
to the hallowed influence of the union 
of Church and State expressed by that 
right hon. Gentleman last evening. In 
the celebrated debate on the Maynooth 
Grant, to which reference had been | 
made, the right hon. Gentleman opposite | 
(Mr. Disraeli) said— 


“T have unfaltering confidence in the stability 
of our Church ; but I think that the real source 
of the danger which threatens it is its connection 
with the State, which places it under the control 
of a House of Commons which is not necessarily 
of its communion. Leave the Church to herself 
and she will shrink from no contest, however 
severe. I believe that in Ireland if the question 
is—‘ Will you sever the Church from the State, or | 
will you endow the Roman Catholic Church ? for | 
my own part I believe the Protestants of Ireland | 
would say—‘ Sever the connection.’”—[3 Hansard, 
Ixxix., 560.] 


Sometimes they | 
sought that position through fanatical | 


racter of a clergy. Having himself 


with Roman Catholic priests, especially 
in the South of Ireland, he could say 


that, though not born of the aristocracy 


of the land, there were among them 


/accomplished scholars and gentlemen, 


That reminded him of the Eastern war- | 
ligion; and a more moral priesthood 


animated by an earnest zeal for their re- 


than the spiritual teachers of the Irish 
Catholics could not be found in Europe. 
The piety and religious fervour of their 
flocks, too, might be judged of by the 
manner in which their chapels were at- 


| tended, alike at early morning and when 


the shades of evening fell. And how 
was all that brought about? Not by a 
clergy supported by rich endowments 
and ministering to the wearers of purple 
and fine linen; but by devoted pastors, 
maintained by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of a humble peasantry. Well, 
what had been the result of the union 
of Church and State in Ireland? The 


‘right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) told 


them that in England they had had 200 
years of unbroken serenity, during which 


religious liberty had been asserted and 


enjoyed. But how were those 200 years 
spent in Ireland? The Irish statute 


| book, which no right-minded man could 
‘read without burning shame, supplied 


the answer to the question. One of these 
statutes enacted that for every converted 


'Popish priest in Ireland £20 a year 


should be levied on the county, like the 


‘grand jury or county rate; another 


offered a reward for the discovery of any 


/one who was found practising the Popish 


worship. A Papist could not succeed to 
property, and the result of that system 
was that they had 600,000 and odd Pro- 
testants of the Establishment now in Ire- 
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land, side by side with about 5,000,000 | 
of Roman Catholics. But what was the | 
state of the relations between the Roman 
Catholics and the Established Church 
in that interval? In 1745 they found even 
the then Lord Lieutenant addressing the 
Trish Parliament in terms like these— 


“The measures that have been hitherto taken 
to prevent the growth of Popery—which I hope 
have had, and will still have, greater effect—I 
leave to your consideration. I ask whether no- 
thing, by new laws or by the more effectual exe- 
cution of those in being, can be done to secure 
the nation against the great number of Papists, 
whose speculative errors would only deserve pity 
if their pernicious influence on civil society did 
not require the exercise of authority to restrain 
them ?” 


The 200 years of which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite spoke certainly were 
200 years of the very opposite of poli- 
tical serenity and religious liberty in 
Ireland, whatever might have been the 
ease in England. It was towards the 
end of the reign of George IIT. that any 
hope was held out to the Irish Roman 
Catholics. It had been said more than 


once that no comparison could be drawn 
between the Irish Catholic priests and 
the clergy of the Establishment. 


But 
he would remind the House that the 
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Catholic Church in Ireland, although a | 
voluntary institution, had raised magni- 
ficent churches, supported noble chari- | 
ties, and maintained the priests. It was | 
unfair to judge the clergy by an expres- 
sion heedlessly used by some individual 
riest; but, taken as a whole, he be- 
ieved that the priesthood of Ireland 
would compare favourably with any body 
of clergy in the world. He did not wish 
to speak disrespectfully of the Protestant | 
clergy of Ireland, but was it a satisfac- | 
tory state of things for twelve Bishops to | 
enjoy an income of £50,000 a year, and | 
many rectors £400 or £500 each, when 
their congregations could be numbered | 
by units. Was it not cruel and bar- 
barous that, by mere right of conquest, 
we should force the Protestant Establish- 
ment upon the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland? One of the peculiari- | 
ties of ancient Rome was that her victo- | 
rious armies respected the religious 
feelings of the countries they invaded, 
and allowed the conquered to worshi 
their own gods at their accustom | 
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people their rights as free citizens unless 
they conformed to a religion in which 
they did not believe. On the ing of 
the Relief Act in 1829 the Catholies 
were, to a great extent, restored to the 
rights and liberties which their Protes- 
tant brethren enjoyed, but still certain 
offices were closed to them, as they could 
only be held by persons who made de- 
clarations to the effect that the worship 
of the Church of Rome was idolatrous 
and superstitious. Of course, however, 
the Catholic population felt themselves 
insulted by the retention of these need- 
less and absurd declarations and oaths. 
The adoption of the principle of ascend- 
ancy had been the vice and ruin of the 
Establishment in Ireland. There could 
not possibly have been a more favourable 
time than the present for bringing for- 
ward this measure, and on this point 
what higher authority could he cite than 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire. In the 
year 1844 the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressed the following opinion, which 
was none the worse because it was de- 
livered so long ago. He said— 

“He never believed that Ireland would be a 
great difficulty, because he felt certain that a 
Minister of great ability and of great power would, 
when he found himself at the head of a great 
majority, settle that question."—[3 Hansard, 
Ixxii, 1010.) 

And what was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s notion of settling the difficulty ? 
These were his words— 

“ Justice to Ireland was then said to mean an 
identity of institutions with England. He be- 
lieved that to be the greatest fallacy that eould 
be brought forward. [Ile always thought that 
the greatest cause of misery in Ireland was the 
identity of institutions with England. Surely we 
had given them similar institutions more than 
enough. [low could people ask for an identity 
of institutions when the most important institu- 
tion of all—the union of Church and State—was 
opposed by the Irish people ?”—{Jbid. 1011.] 
And when the subject of municipal cor- 
porations was brought before the House 
the right hon. Gentleman said— 

** Instead of the institutions of the two coun- 
tries being identical, they ought to get rid of all 
English institutions in Ireland which had been 
forced upon the country. He ventured to lay it 
down as a principle that the Government of Ire- 
land should be on a system the reverse of that 
adopted in England, and should be centralized. 
We should have a strong executive and an im- 
partial administration.” 


altars; but England had acted towards | And yet the right hon. Gentleman said 
Ireland on a totally different principle. | last night that the Established Church 
The dreadful policy of Elizabeth and | in Ireland should be maintained because 
William IIT. would not leave the Irish | it was a local means of governing the 
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aimee i The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
van the argument that Ireland was 
destroyed by an absentee proprietary, 
and that the effect of the Bill would be 
to drive from the country a resident Pro- 
testant gentry. Well, no man who had 
pena Bg in land, especially in the 
North-western counties, but must have 
noticed the great contrast between the 
mansion houses in which the Protestant 
clergy resided and the humble dwellings 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. Then on 
Sundays thousands of persons might be 
seen on the most lonely mountains and 
bogs going to worship in the Catholic 
churches, while two or three favoured 
ersons assembled in the pews of the 
blished Church to hear the prayers 
read by a clergyman who received his 
£200 or £300 a year for performing that 
duty. All these things made the con- 
trast a very striking one, and must surely 
have a very bad effect on the people. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Dr. Ball) was one of the four Irish 
Church Commissioners, who in their Re- 
port recommended that in parishes where 
there were fewer than forty Protestant 
inhabitants the benefices ought to be 
suspended or suppressed Now, the re- 
sults that would follow the carrying out 
of that recommendation would be very 
astounding. In the diocese of Lismore 
there were forty-two benefices at the pre- 
sent time, nine having been suppressed 
under the Church Temporalities Act ; but 
if the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners were carried out no fewer than 
twenty-one benefices out of the forty- 
two would be suspended. One benefice 
contained 11,260 acres, yet there were 
only ten Protestants. Another had 
16,000 acres, with thirty-five Protes- 
tants; and a living near Cork with 
18,900 acres, and yielding an income of 
£878 had thirty-five Protestants. The 
Commissioners, when they recommended 
that all benefices in which there were not 
forty Protestants in the parish should be 
given up, virtually gave up the whole 
ease of the Irish Church Establishment. 
Why was it proposed to reduce the num- 
ber of Bishops by four and the number of 
Archbishops, as had been recommended, 
by one, unless it was evident to every 
reasonable man that the Irish Church 
Establishment could not be maintained 
on any principle of justice? That Es- 
tablishment had an opportunity in its 
recent history of regaining its position 
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when the great measure of national edu- 
cation had been passed for Ireland, and 
it was open to its ministers to co-operate 
with the Roman Catholic clergy in the 
instruction of the youth of that country. 
Of that opportunity it had not, however, 
availed itself, on the miserable pretext 
that the whole of the Bible was not per- 
mitted to be read in the national schools. 
Such was the course pursued by a Church 
endowed with large funds for the benefit 
of the community! She abandoned her 
position as an Established Church and 
afterwards complained that the national 
education had been placed entirely in 
the hands of the Roman Catholics. His 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Dr. 
Ball) complained that very little was 
done for the Irish Church by the present 
Bill; but he should bear in mind what 
was the scope and object of the measure. 
It was a measure not for the establish- 
ment but for the disestablishment of that 
Church. It was said that the measure 
treated the Church with great hardship 
in taking the epoch of 1660 rather than 
an earlier one, as that at which the va- 
lidity of private endowment was to be 
respected. He affirmed that no man 
could put his hand upon any endowment 
of the Irish Church before 1660. If any- 
body could have done so his right hon. 
and learned Friend (Dr. Ball) would 
have done so. It was said that the Bill 
would take away some of the endow- 
ments that Archbishop Bramhall reco- 
vered for the Church; but he could not 
accept the view of the Irish Church be- 
fore 1660 put before the House by his 
right hon. and learned Friend. The 
Roman Catholic Church made a tre- 
mendous struggle for property in the 
time of Charles I., and the state of the 
Irish Church before the Restoration was 
one of wild confusion. He must there- 
fore contend that the year 1660 was an 
intelligible date on which to fix, and the 
more the matter was examined the more 
it would appear no wrong or injury was 
done to the Establishment in Ireland by 
taking that date. Again, his right hon. 
and learned Friend objected to the pro- 
vision requiring that private endowments 
should be proved before the Court of 
Appeal in Chaneeey: but before what 
other tribunal, he should like to know, 
was that to be done? As to the objec- 
tion that the Bill did not prescribe the 
mode in which the new constitution of 
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the Church was to be brought about, he 
would merely observe that it was not 
for the State to suggest what steps the 
Church should take with that object. If 
the State were to lay down any rules on 
the subject, his right hon. and learned 
Friend might very well turn round on 
the Government and say that they were 
adopting a very tyrannical policy in not 
only disestablishing and disendowing the 
Church, but in dictating the course which 
it should, under those circumstances, pur- 
sue with reference to its own re-organi- 
zation. If there was any one position 
in connection with the Bill which was 
capable of being more strongly main- 
tained than another, it was that it left to 
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the Church perfect freedom of action. 
The Government said—‘‘ We do not | 
stand in need of your co-operation to ac- | 
complish the object which we have in 
view; but if you are ready to comply 
with the provisions of this measure, we 
will act with you;” and he could not 
but think that there were many wise 
and intelligent men among the clergy of 
the Irish Established Church who would 
not adopt the advice of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- | 
shire, and refuse the co-operation which 
they were invited to give, but who would 
make up their minds to meet the inevi- 
table, and do their best, under the cir- 
cumstances, by availing themselves of 
the facilities which would be placed at | 
their disposal to promote the interests of | 
the religion which they professed. But 
how were the clergy of the Established 
Church to co-operate with the State, 
asked the right hon. Gentleman? There 
were ten Bishops and two Archbishops 
with an income equal to £50,000 a year 
at least, besides an army of rectors en- 
joying incomes of £700 or £800 a year, 
and having little or nothing todo. How, 
he should like to know, could they em- 
ploy their time better than in re-organi- 
zing the Church. Could they not employ 
a few hours a day for a few months in 
so useful a work? For his own part, he 
believed the clergy of the Established 
Church loved their faith too well, and 
were too deeply impressed with the truth 
of their religion, to refuse to accept the 
mission which lay before them in vieing 
with their Roman Catholic brethren and 
with each other in the endeavour to 
spread education in Ireland, and to im- 
print a religious tone on the minds of 
the youth of that country. It had been, 
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he might add, urged in opposition to the 
Bill by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire that it 
would give all the property of the Church 
to the landlords in Ireland Now, he 
denied that the landlords were bribed to 
acquiesce in the Bill; they had only 
been dealt with in respect of the tithe 
rent-charge upon fair and reasonable 
terms. But the right hon. Gentleman’s 
objection had been answered by his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, who 
said that the Bill would give the land- 
lords nothing at all. The fact was that 
the property of the State was not vested 
in the Church as a corporation; there 
was no such thing as a Church corpora- 
tion. The Church consisted of an aggre- 
gate of corporations for the more easy 
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which, having been granted for the main- 
tenance of a State religion, might, with- 
out injustice, be resumed by the State 
through its Parliament whenever the 
public welfare demanded the adoption 
of that course. To contend that funds 
of that description were private property 
was a misuse of the term, and he denied 
that the Bill interfered in the slightest 
degree with the foundations of private 
property. He would repeat that the 
hour was most auspicious for the passing 
of the measure. The appeal to the ver- 
dict of the country, which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire had over and over again in the 
course of last Session announced it to be 
his intention to make, had been fairly 
accepted and completely answered. It 
now only remained for the House to send 
forth a message of peace to a people who 
never refused to respond to acts of jus- 
tice and good-will. By destroying Pro- 
testant ascendancy-they would confer an 
immense boon on Ireland, and one 
that would be duly appreciated. An 
hon. Member had said, he could not 
understand what was meant by Pro- 
testant ascendancy. He (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) answered—Let them 
but come from their lordly homes in the 
North to the South, and see the contrast 
which was presented, and then let them 
tell him whether they did not understand 
Protestant ascendancy. In his heart he 
believed this measure would ultimately 
tend to the advantage of the Irish 
Church itself. It would be received 
with gratitude, and they might rest 
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assured that it would not be followed 
by any extravagant ideas as to its effect 
on private pro , 

gin FREDERICK W. HEYGATE 
said, he wished to assure the House that 
the Irish landlords still adhered to their 
opinion that this was an unjust mea- 
sure; and they were not at all tempted 
by the bait which was held out to them. 
It was said that the country had arrived 
at a verdict upon the subject; but this 
had not been arrived at after a careful 
inquiry into the matter, but simply for 
the purpose of obtaining a political re- 
sult. He wished to examine the ques- 
tion not in reference to its bearing upon 
one political party or the other, Dut 
in reference to its bearing upon the 
happiness and prosperity of the coun- 
try. What struck him in reading the 
Bill was that it was not a Bill to pro- 
vide for religious equality, but rather 
an elaborate scheme for the re-construc- 
tion of the Irish Church, and it seemed 
to him that after some years they would 
arrive at very much the same point from 
which they had set out. It appeared to 
him also that all the advantages that it 
was supposed that the Bill would give 
might just as well have been attained by 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
last year that there should be a severe 
reform of the Irish Church. It was in 
vain to expect that this measure would 
give satisfaction to any class in Ireland. 
Bishop Moriarty, in a remarkable letter 
to The Times, protested against the 
Church of Ireland being allowed to hold 
as a corporation any property whatever ; 
and the Presbyterians also were not 
satisfied. At a meeting of Presbyterians 
last week, the speakers one and all said 
that the Government, if they carried the 
measure in its present form, could not 
expect to have the support even of the 


Liberal Presbyterians; and unless it} 


were amended then, as far as the Pres- 
byterian claims were concerned, it could 
not be regarded as a final settlement. 
At another meeting of the same kind in 
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present Government. Those utterances 
showed what might be expected hereafter. 
He would go a long way in approvin 
any plan, though it might even be h 

in its application to individuals, if it pro- 
mised results to the mae 
But how would this measure work? It 
was said that the property of the Church 
ey belonged to the Roman Ca- 
tholics; and, therefore, that it was a 
burning shame that it should remain in 
the hands of Protestants. One injus- 
tice, however, should not be cured by 
committing another, and the laity ought 
to be considered as well as the clergy. 
But while the Government proposed to 
compensate ministers for their life in- 
terests, their flocks were quite forgotten. 
Another reason given for the Bill was 
that the Church was a failure; but 
surely it could not be considered as a 
failure in every part of the country. In 
Ulster the Church congregations ave- 
raged about 540 persons in number, 
whilst the pay of each clergyman very 
little exceded £300 a year, and. this 
being so why should so sweeping a mea- 
sure be applied to the whole Church of 
Ireland? The attention of the House 
had already been called to the fact that 
the chief property of the Church in 
Ulster had never been the property of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and it was 
an undoubted fact that that property 
had been forfeited by the repeated re- 
bellions of the great chiefs, and had 
then been given to the Church. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland objected 
to the Church of Ireland being con- 
sidered in the light of a colonial Church ; 
but he (Sir Frederick Heygate) con- 
tended that, in almost every point of 
view, the plantation of Ulster was nothing 
more nor less than a colonial Church, 
and that the Scotchmen and Englishmen 
had peopled it under circumstances en- 
titling them to the continuance of their 
Churches. Hon. Members would, he 
thought, be impressed with the fallacy 
in the Ministerial scheme which treated 
the clergy as though they alone repre- 


Belfast it was stated that the proposal ‘sented the Church. It was true that 


of the right hon. Gentleman would, in- | the clergy 
stead of £75 a year for each minister, | for the lo 


ought to be compensated fully 
ss they were about to sustain ; 


give them only £36, whilst the claims of | but where was the compensation to the 
theological students were entirely over- | rest of the Church ? Every member of the 


looked, and it was added that this was 
a pretty return for the services of the 


| 


laity really had as much right to compen- 
sation as the clergy, whereas their only 


Presbyterians in co-operating with the | compensation was that the clergy were 
Ultramontane party for the support of the | expected to sacrifice part of their incomes 
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in order to form a fund for the future 
endowment of the Church. Under the 
new arrangement which would be neces- 
sary if the Bill passed, the Protestant 
Church would often be found in the 
wrong place; now, the church was in 
the centre of the parish, but, in the 
future, when they were left to the vo- 
luntary system, the church must be in 
that part of the parish where the great 
bulk of the Protestants lived; so that in 
many instances there would be the ex- 


pense of building new churches in pa-| 


rishes where churches already existed. 
The glebe houses would not, in many 
cases, be so useful as might be supposed ; 
they would be too large, for the vo- 
luntary system would never produce 
men of the same class as the present 
ministers. A most elaborate scheme 
was framed in reference to the tithe 
rent-charge; but he defied the Govern- 
ment to show how a system of religious 
equality would arise out of it. If they 
were to have religious equality, it should 
be thorough and complete. He believed 
that a great proportion of the Irish land- 
lords would refuse to touch the tithe 
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stances connected with its working in 
that country were entirely inapplicable 
to Ireland. One part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal he heartily ap- 
proved of, and that was the arrangement 
which enabled the clergy of the Roman 
| Catholic and Presbyterian Churches or 
their congregations to borrow money 
from the Government, to be repaid by 
instalments spread over several years, 
for the building of suitable residences 
and glebe houses. He (Sir Frederick 
Heygate) had made a similar propo- 
| sition some years ago. He thought 
that all clergymen were entitled to good 
residences. What was really wanted in 
Ireland was social equality, and all the 
religious equality they could establish 
would not of itself secure that object. It 
was not funds derived from Church pro- 

rty which had enabled clergymen of 
the Established Church to take socially 
a higher position, but it was because 
| they sprung from classes possessing more 
| property and education. In the ap- 
| plication of the surplus the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have looked high 
/and low to find a class with no religion 





rent-charge even with the tips of their|in Ireland; for he had bound himself 
fingers, or would take it only with the |to the principle that the money should 
intention of re-endowing the Church| not be applied for the furtherance of 
with her own property. Canada had’ any religious purposes. At last it ap- 
been very much appealed to as affording | peared that he had selected lunatics and 
an example of the success of the volun-| idiots, who were the only objects in 





tary system; but, in the last year’s Re- 
port of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, it was shown by several 
clergymen connected with churches in 
the Province of Quebec, that the Church 
of England there was struggling for 
existence, and that, if the aid of the 
Society were withdrawn, mission after 
mission would have to be closed. It 
appeared, however, that in Canada there 
were a great many endowments. 
of the clergy there had commuted their 
revenues for certain sums of money. 
He had enquired how it was that clergy- 
men were able to recover from the 
Church Body the exact incomes they 
gave up. He found that such results 
were occasioned by the fact of the high 
rate of interest in Canada—that interest 
being sometimes no less than 20 per 
cent. The value of land also was con- 
stantly rising. Now the reverse of this 
was the case in Ireland. Even if the 
voluntary principle were as successful in 
Canada as had been represented by an 
hon. Member in that House, the circum- 
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Ireland supposed to be of no religion. 
With regard to the other classes enu- 
merated, the difficulty had not been 
avoided, for in the North of Ireland 
most serious discussions had taken place 
with reference to the appointment of a 
chaplain to a deaf and dumb asylum, 
and the institution was nearly given up 
because the patrons could not agree 
upon that point. With regard, how- 
ever, to the lunatics, he (Sir Frederick 
| Heygate) would remind the right hon. 
| Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that in 1867 the number of lunatics 
in Ireland was 15,600, whereas the hos- 
pital accommodation was only equal to 
5,200 of them, and those were main- 
tained at a cost of £149,000. If, then, 
this part of the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman were carried out, there 
should be provided accommodation for 
three times the number they housed at 
present, and of course the cost of their 
maintenance would be increased to about 
£450,000. This amount would be re- 
quired for lunatics alone, and he be- 
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lieved the right hon. Gentleman would 
have at his disposal only £209,000. 
Mr. GLapsToNE : t is not my figure. 
ehadnodoubt the figure would be foun 
very near the mark, if it was not quite 
accurate. Then again, the particular 
treatment to be given to incurable luna- 
ties, as distinguished from curable pa- 
tients, was a subject calculated to raise 
many difficulties in the way of the right 
hon. Gentleman when the time came for 
giving effect to his plan. The per cent- 
age of incurable lunatics was between 80 
or 90, whereas that of curable lunatics 
was 13 or 14. The question was at pre- 
sent assuming a great importance in 
England. In Belgium they had ac- 
tually some villages appropriated to the 


reception of incurable lunatics, and the | 
placing all lunatics in asylums was a | 
It — to him, | 

the right hon. | 
Gentleman involved a great waste of | 


wrong principle. 
that the proposition o 
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to such landlords. Next came the In- 
ecumbered Estates Court remedy, by 
which the people of Ireland were told 
that all the i ails | landlords would 
be sold out, that the lands would be let 
at moderate rents, and would be better 
cultivated. It now appeared that the 
effects of such a measure were quite the 
reverse. Well, last year they had the 
Fenian craze. That was followed by the 
pages purchase of the Irish railways 

y the Government as a panacea. And 
last of all, they were to be deluded with 
this measure of so-called religious equa- 
lity. The great thing wanted in Ireland 
was peace and quietness ; and all that was 
proposed to be obtained by the present 
sweeping measure might be procured 
by a measure for the reform of the Irish 
Church. Had a moderate and compre- 
hensive measure of Church Reform been 
brought forward, real advantages might 
have been gained ; but if this Bill pass- 


public money, and that it was going |ed—and he hoped it would not—the 


in the wrong direction. 


that the maintenance of the poor and 
the care of lunatics should always be a 
first charge on property. As far as the 
cesspayers were concerned, he believed 


that, instead of this proposal resulting 
in a saving of the county cess, it would 
would have the very opposite effect. 
During the seventeen or eighteen years 
he had been connected with Ireland, he 


had noticed that there had been a series | p 


of delusions constantly practised; and 
once more the right hon. Gentleman 
had damaged the interests of the Irish 
people by teaching them to look for ma- 
terial improvement, not to their own 
industry and habits of order, but to the 
legislative changes which the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to effect. After the 
great famine, the idea of emigration was 
proclaimed. Well, a great many thou- 
sand people did then emigrate, and the 
House knew the opinion that was gene- 
rally entertained of the effects of such a 
system. The next panacea was the 
creation of large farms; and landlords 
were induced. to expend vast sums of 
money in furnishing their small tenants 
with the means of emigrating, in order 
that they might extend their farms, so 
as to enable the occupiers to maintain 
themselves and their families better than 
they could do by the cultivation of small 
portions of land. Well, what was the 
result of this arrangement? Why, that 
there was no language too bad to apply 


He would say | 





public mind, familiarized with all these 
changes and results, finding the advan- 
tages held out had not been secured, that 
property had become more unsettled than 
ever, that life was not a bit more secure, 
that discontent was more prevalent when 
thepeople of Ireland found themselves 
no better for the change, re-action would 
set in, and even the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself would wish he had never 
roposed this measure. On the grounds 
he had stated, he believed the measure 
would be most prejudicial and unjust; 
and he should do all in his power to 
prevent its passing. If he stood alone 
—which he was very sure he would not do 
—he should certainly divide against the 
second reading. He would, in conclu- 
sion, say one more word as to what was 
called religious equality. Religious 
equality never would be attained in Ire- 
land. The attempt was made in 1640 
and failed, and it would fail again. In 
1683, Dr. Peter Heylin, Sub-dean of 
Westminster, quaintly wrote— 
“A learned prelate of this land, 

Thinking to make religion stand 

With equal poise on either side, 

A mixture of them both he tried. 

An ounce of Protestant he singleth, 

And then a dram of Papist mingleth, 

With a scruple of a Puritan, 

And boyled them in his brain-pan ; 

But when he thought it would digest, 

The scruple troubled all the rest.” 


As with doctrine, so with the members 
of different religions, each would strive 
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for the mastery, and religious equality 
be as far off as ever. 

Sm JOHN GRAY: The speech just 
delivered by the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Sir Frederick W. Heygate) 


affords another illustration of the re- | 


markable fact that all the speeches made 
from the Opposition Benches during this 
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consulted his ‘‘ historical conscience ”’ 
before making that assertion. Had he 
done so, his ‘historical conscience” 
would, no doubt, have informed him 
that the history of the Established 
Church in Ireland, from the first hour 
of its existence to the present day, did 
not furnish one fact—did not even afford 





debate seem to have been intended for | the shadow of an excuse—for the asser- 
the discussion in Committee, and not for | tion that that Establishment ever sus- 
the discussion on the second reading. tained the cause of toleration, or that 
He would not follow the hon. and right | its mission was other than to suppress 
hon. Gentlemen in that course; but | rather than to advance religious liberty 
would ask the House at this stage not to |in that country. He (Sir John Gray) 
depart from the real issue then before | would venture to say that the “historical 
them. That issue was plain and unmis- | conscience” of the Empire would declare 
takable. It was not whether establish- | that the whole career of that Establish- 
ment or disestablishment was right or | ment was adverse to religious liberty and 
wrong in the abstract—it was not whe- | freedom of conscience. He would, in 
ther endowment or disendowment was | proof of this opinion, go back to the 
right or wrong in theory—these issues, | first century after the introduction of 
important and suggestive as they were, | the Reformation in Ireland. During 
did not constitute the issue raised on the that dark and gloomy period the pro- 
second reading of the Bill. The real | gress of the Established Church was 
issue was—How is the Queen’s Go- | marked by the burning down of churches, 


vernment to be carried on in Ireland ? 
To that issue the House should direct 
its attention—and on that issue they 
should pronounce. 
verned as heretofore as a conquered 
country, or is a course of wise and bene- 


ficent legislation to be adopted, which | 


will cause her people to feel that they 
are to be placed on the same platform of 
equality with the people of England and 
of Scotland, and to be ruled on the same 
em of equity and justice? The 

ill then before them asserted the 


principle that Ireland ought to be dealt 
with as an integral portion of the Empire 
—and that, and not minor details, was the 
subject on which they had to decide when 
they said ‘“‘Aye’’ or ‘‘No” to the second 


reading. He (Sir John Gray) should 
admit that he listened with great ad- 
miration and much pleasure to the elo- 
quent display made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. Disraeli), but in proportion to his 
admiration of his oratorical skill was his 
disappointment at his omission to define 
a policy for his party. The pleasure 
which he experienced was still more 


Is Ireland to be go- | 


the hanging of the priests of the people, 
by transportations and confiscations, and 
by the ost never ceasing presence of 
civil war, of bloodshed and of anarchy, 
the result of the means adopted to es- 
tablish that Church. It might be said 
from the opposite Benches that that cen- 
|tury was essentially one of strife and 
cruelty, and he would, therefore, pass 
from it and come down to that period 
which certain Gentlemen opposite de- 
| lighted to describe as the ‘‘ glorious and 
|pious’”’ epech at which William III. 
/was placed on the Throne, and from 
| which the admirers of the Revolution of 
| 1688 profess to date the establishment of 
peace, order, and civilization, and the 
| security of religious liberty. He would 
confidently appeal from the “‘ historical 
| conscience ’”’ of the right hon. Gentleman 
/who moved the Amendment last night 
to the ‘historical conscience” of the 
| House, and ask did the firm planting of 
‘the Established Church in Ireland at 
that period promote toleration in that 
| country, or secure the religious liberties 
of the people? The last great struggle 
|of the Irish race was made round the 





diminished by the bold assertion of the | walls of Limerick, and ended not in 
right hon. Gentleman—that the Estab- | defeat, but in the conclusion of a treaty 
lished Church in Ireland held up the | ratified by William, which guaranteed 
standard of toleration, and had been the religious liberty to the Irish Catholics. 
bulwark of religious liberty in that | They all knew the result. The Catholic 
country. It was to be deeply regretted | regiments laid down their arms—a few 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not | of the soldiers took service under the 
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revolutionary King, but the majority, in 
accordance with the treaty, entered the 
service of foreign Princes, and departed 
from their native land feeling confident 
that by the Treaty of Limerick they had 
secured that for which they struggled— 
religious freedom and the security of 
property. What, however, was the re- 
sult? Hardly had the Catholics laid 
down their arms, and hardly had the 
brave men who fought so fearlessly set 
sail till the treaty was repudiated by the 
supporters of the Established Church ; 
and instead of that toleration, that re- 
ligious liberty, and that protection of 
roperty which was guaranteed to the 
rish Catholics by the treaty, a series of 
Penal Laws was enacted against the Irish 
people, the most cruel and oppressive, 
which has no parallel in the history of 
the world. The property of the Catho- 
lics was confiscated—their priests were 
banished—no Catholic was allowed to 
carry arms—to hold any office in the 
State—a Catholic was not permitted to 
be a barrister—to be an attorney—to be 
a doctor—to enter any of the learned pro- 
fessions; he could not hold a lease of 
land for more than thirty-one years—he 
was not permitted to be apprenticed to 
a trade—he was shut out from the guilds 
—he could not even become a shoemaker, 
or tailor, or a barber—he was denied 
the right to be educated—to him it was 
only permitted to live and be a serf in 
his own land. This was the standard of 
toleration raised in Ireland by the Es- 
tablished Church—this was the religious 
liberty which, according to the ‘‘ histori- 
cal conscience ” of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, was maintained by that 
Church! These laws were as immoral 
as they were cruel. By these the Con- 
forming son was taught to rob his father, 
the wife was encouraged to acquire sepa- 
rate property by repudiating her alle- 
giance to her husband, children were 
seized and made proselytes in infancy ; 
and these laws were enacted by an 
Established Church House of Commons, 
elected by Protestant electors, and passed 
by an Established Church House of 
Peers, the working majority of which 
almost invariably consisted of Prelates 
of that Church, which we were told last 
night held up the ‘standard of tolera- 
tion,” and preached the Gospel of peace 
on earth and -will to all mankind. 


He was unwilling to trespass on the 


attention of the House at any length on 
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|so important an occasion as the present 
| when so many Members who had greater 
‘claims were anxious to take a part in 
ithe debate. He could not, however, re- 
| frain from congratulating the House and 
the Empire on the advance made on this 
| question since he (Sir John Gray) brought 
|it before the late Parliament in the year 
1866 at the request of a conference of 
| his brethren in the Irish representation. 
|Many Members in the present Parlia- 
/ment were Members of that Parliament 
also, and would remember that he found 
some difficulty in getting a day fixed for 
the discussion. It was postponed from 
time to time, and he was indebted to the 
kindness of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the present Government for 
the assistance given him at that period, 
to which he mainly owed the opportunity 
he got for bringing forward his Motion. 
But though he obtained a full discussion 
he was not able to bring the question to 
a division, owing to the general apathy 
that prevailed, because of the then ab- 
sence of all hope of any practical result. 
That is not quite three years since. He 
(Sir John Gray) was not, however, even 
then without hope—he had confidence 
in the justice of the cause and in the 
justice of the English people. In the 
succeeding year—1867—he found less 
difficulty in obtaining a day for the dis- 
cussion, and they had the additional 
advantage of a division, and in a full 
House his Motion was defeated by Lord 
Derby’s Government by only a majority 
of 12. That division was, to his appre- 
hension, conclusive as to the advance of 
opinion, and he felt that the hour of 
justice hed so nearly arrived that the 
question must pass from the hands of a 
non-official Member and be transferred 
from below the Gangway to the leadin 
Benches. In that opinion his Iri 
brethren concurred. The question did 
pass not only from below the Gangway 
to the leading Benches but to the front 
Bench, and not only to the front Bench 
but to the hands of the Prime Minister 
—and he might say, even in his presence, 
to the hands of the leading Statesman of 
the day—the man whom the world would 
recognize hereafter as the great States- 
man who gave peace and prosperity to 
Ireland, and strength and liberty to the 
Empire by the just and wise Irish 
policy he was originating — a policy 
that would identify his name with the 
first great effort during three centu- 
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ries of English rule, to extend reli- 
gious justice to the Irish people. In 
three years the question had advanced 
not only to the Ministerial Bench, but 
had reached the Throne, and obtained 
the gracious sanction and approval of 
the Queen. [‘‘No, no!”] What! Have 
Gentlemen opposite not read the gra- 
cious Speech of their Queen, in which 
she recommends this House and the 
other House of Parliament to adopt 
such wise and prudent legislation, with 
regard to the religious interest of Ire- 
land, as would give peace and content- 
ment to all her subjects in that kingdom? 
I repeat then, with emphasis, that this 
question has advanced to the Throne, 
and that not only the Parliament and 
the Cabinet, but the Sovereign and the 
people of these realms are of one accord 
on the great question raised by the Bill 
before us, and determined to do full 
though tardy justice on that subject to 
the Irish nation. Having thus briefly 
alluded to the rapid advance made in 
public opinion, he would ask the further 
indulgence of the House, and with per- 
mission offer a few observations on some 
of the topics embodied in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment against the policy of just 

vernment in Ireland. The right hon. 

entleman in the course of his eloquent 
address last night said that it was an 
historical fact that whatever change was 
made in the Church in Ireland, that 
whenever and by whomsoever a change 
was made, it invariably resulted in the 
transfer of some of the property of the 
Church to the pockets of the Irish land- 
lords. In that his (Sir John Gray’s) 
‘‘historical conscience”? quite coincided 
with the “historical conscience’’ of the 
Leader of the Opposition; and as the 
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right hon. Gentleman omitted to supply 
roofs of his statement, he (Sir John 
tray) would ask permission to supple- | 
ment that statement by official proofs of | 
its accuracy. On this subject he (Sir 





John Gray) was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the opinions of the right hon. | 
Gentleman, that the Irish landlords | 
pocketed the plunder of that very Church, 
as defenders of which their representa- 
tives appeared there that night, and he 
made a few extracts from the Returns of | 
Lord Derby’s Church Commission of 
1867, in order to demonstrate that the | 
right hon. Gentleman did not exaggerate 
the facts when he said that the Trish | 
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Protestant landlords were the great 
spoliators of the Church, and appro- 
priated to themselves the plunder of that 
institution which they professed to revere. 
He would not trouble the House with 
many illustrations of the truth of that 
assertion, which, however consoling, as a 
matter of fact, was not a very compli- 
mentary statement for their Leader to 
make as to the purity of the motives of 
the Irish Church defenders. Beginning 
with Ulster, the first case he would cite 
was that of a distinguished Duke, the 
late Viceroy in Ireland, who, as Presi- 
dent of the Church Defence Association 
of Ulster, would be admitted to have a 
a claim to precedence. That noble Duke 
was reported by the Royal Commission- 
ers—of whom the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin (Dr. Ball) was one of the most dis- 
tinguished and able—to be pessessed of 
5,736 acres of the episcopal lands of 
Derry, and of other lands of the same 
character, the extent of which was not 
given. These lands were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the noble mansion of 
Baronscourt—than which there is not a 
more princely residence in Ireland—and 
may be said in fact to be demesne lands. 
For that vast territory he pays the 
Church an annual rent of £69 12s. 14¢., 
and a fine of £678 11s. 9d., making a 
total annual payment of £748 3s. 104d., 
or about 2s. 7d. per acre. Adjoining 
Baronscourt is situate the prosperous 
town of Newtownstewart, around which 
are clustered the ruined churches and 
castles of the O’Neils—sad memorials of 
a Royal house, and historic monuments 
of the fate of the ruin and confiscation 
for conscience’ sake that befell a con- 
quered but a chivalrous race. On turn- 
ing to the records of the adjoining dio- 
cese of Kilmore he found, according to 


| the same Return, that a Mr. Jones, the 


descendant of a Welshman of that name, 
who had to be imported to perform epis- 
copal functions in Ireland—the native 
Bishops having refused to have any iden- 
tification with the State Church—enjoyed 
5,938 acres of the episcopal lands -of 


| which his episcopal progenitor had the 


fiduciary charge, and for this princely 
territory this son of the Church pays 
only £725 15s. 10d. annually, including 
rent and fines—or about 2s. 5d. per acre. 
In the same diocese there were many 
aristocratic descendants of another epis- 
copal family —the Beresfords — whose 
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ancestor came to Ireland, and settled | about 11d. per acre, and Meath contains 
in Coleraine in 1614 as the bailiff of the | some of the richest land in Ireland. In 
London traders, when James I. re- | Dublin the same alineation to scions of 
solved to plant Ulster with Protestants | episcopal families prevailed, and one of 
imported to occupy the lands andchurches | that lucky class, Mr. Cobbe, a gentle- 
from which the Catholics were expelled. | man of great political activity, and a 
One member of that episcopal family is | great friend of the Church, holds 7,050 
reported by the Commissioners to hold | acres of the see lands of Dublin in per- 
in perpetuity 3,731 acres 2roods 9 perches | petuity for £233 7s. 10d. per annum, or 
of the see lands of Kilmore, and another | ess than 8d. per acre. The last illus- 
member of the family—the Most Rev. | tration he would trouble the House with 
Father in God, Marcus Jervis Beresford, | was taken from the archdiocese of Cashel, 
now Lord Primate of Ireland, holds also | one of the descendants of the Archbishop 
in perpetuity 3,777 acres 3 roods and 36 | of Cashel, who came as a clerical adven- 
erches of the ancient see lands of | turertoIreland, attracted, nodoubt, bythe 
Kilmore, for which they pay the Church | good tidings of the good things that were to 
the nominal rent respectively of £826 | be obtained there, and eventually reached 
13s. 6d., and £765 6s. 3d., or equal to | the mitre and grasped an Earldom—the 
4s. 1d. per acre per annum. They heard Earl of Normanton—holds 8,510 acres 
a great deal last night from the right hon. | of the best lands in Ireland at 4s. 4d. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition | per acre. The lands are well known to 
about the fiduciary character imposed | many Members of this House, they ad- 
on Church property. His speech on | join the property of Lord Derby, and 
that branch of the subject was quite form part of a tract so rich and fertile 
learned and instructive, and, no doubt, | that it is called the Golden Vale of Ire- 
a person who could speak so eloquently | land, and which would on an average 
on the nature of trusts will highly ap- | bring £2 an acre. He might multiply 
preciate the fiduciary care manifested | similarly gross instances of see lands 
by this episcopal family in their deal- | alienated to members of episcopal fami- 
ings with the see lands over which they, | lies and others at rents so purely nomi- 
from time to time, presided. Possibly | nal that the lands might as well have 
the fiduciary Bishops thought the best | been confiscated by the Bishops for the 
mode of discharging the trusts com-| benefit of their descendants—a course 
mitted to them would be the establishing | which, on reflection, ought not to have 
the members of their own families as} been so severely censured by the right 
magnates in the land, by conferring on | hon. Gentleman, for it, in fact, seemed 
them the property of the Established | to be the most effective application of 
Church. In addition to the two cases; the property for the pan een of 
referred to he referred to some of the| the Church. Looking then to the see 
Beresford Bishops, who carried out the | lands, and the manner in which they 
fiduciary duties confided to them by es- | were parcelled out by the Bishops to 
tablishing for another member of their | enrich their families and connections and 
family —the Marquess of Waterford, | friends, he would confidently ask who 
President of the Church Defence Asso- | were the spoliators of the Church—were 
ciation of Munster—a right to 1,532 / they the men who sought to apply the 
acres of the lands attached to the see of} property for the benefit of the whole 
Kilmore. In the see of Armagh the | people, or were they not rather the men 
same system prevails. One of the Max- | who —— it to their own families, 
wells—also a descendant of an episcopal | and the men who continued to enjoy 
family, whose ancestor was imported | the spoil while pretending in this House 
from Scotland to be ‘‘planted’”’ as a and elsewhere to be the only friends of 
Protestant on the lands of the Catholics | the Church? He for one flung back the 
who were expelled for not conforming, | term spoliation to the Benches from 
and who rose by means of the Church | which it issued, and denounced the men 
to wealth and dignity, and eventually | who continued to hold the rich and fruit- 
founded the Earldom of Farnham, holds | ful lands of the Church as family per- 
2,133 acres at £256 10s. yearly, about | quisites as the true spoliators of that 
2s.5d. per acre. In Meath diocese the | institution. But the episcopal lands did 
Balfours, also an ecclesiastical family, | not contribute the only property of the 
hold 8,273 acres at £387 13s. 10d., or | Church which was spolrated y the Pro- 
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testant landlords of Ireland. The right | Royal Commissioners that the amount 
hon. Gentleman, to whose elaborate | of rent-charge paid to the Church in lieu 
speech he had so often referred, stated | of the tenth of the produce was under 
that since the year 1834 the Irish land- £370,000. The difference then between 
lords had pocketed more than £3,000,000 | £3,000,000 annually and the £370,000 
of the tithe rent-charge which ought to | was merged in the landlords’ rent, and 
have been paid to the Church. He (Sir represented the amount of which the 
John Gray) regretted that the right hon. Irish landlords despoiled the Church— 
Gentleman was not a little more precise their loved, cherished Church—under that 
in his figures, for, according to his cal- | one head of spoliation. Who, then, he 
culation, the sum so pocketed amounted | would repeat, were the spoliators of the 
more nearly to £4,250,000—money-spoil | Church? Were they not—in the words 
taken from the Church, and pocketed | of the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
by the Irish landlord friends of the | of the Opposition—the Irish landlords? 
Church. This sum constituted, how-| The right hon. Gentleman stated with 
ever, but a fraction of the sum total of | great dogmatism that the plan of capi- 
which those friends of the Church des- | talization provided for in the 23rd clause 
poiled it. The agitation of the Irish land- | of the Bill would be of no benefit to the 
lords to abolish the title of agistment, | Church, and that even if all the incum- 
and thus free their grass lands and | bents commuted their life interests there 
demesnes from tithes, while still leaving | would be no balance left at the period 
the burden on their agricultural tenants, | when all the annuitants would have 
almost created a clerical rebellion in Ire- | passed away. He regretted to observe 


land quite as serious as that with which | that on that evening the right hon. 
the Church defence agitatorsnow threaten | Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
the State. The Irish landlords in both | versity (Dr. Ball) endorsed that state- 
Houses of the Irish Parliament were, | ment of his Chief, and even added that 


however, resolved —they carried their | 
point, and to this day the clergy and 
Bishops in their essays on the Church 


question complain of that spoliation. | 
The hon. and rev. Henry O’Brien, 
brother to Lord Inchiquin, a respected 
minister of the Established Church, in a 
remarkable pamphlet which has just | 
issued from his pen, says— 
“The tithes were commuted for a tenth of their | 
value, and, to secure that tenth, 25 per cent had | 
to be given to the landlords as the only agents | 
able to collect them from the indignant native oc- | 
cupiers of the soil.” 
He did not think the rev. gentleman ex- | 
aggerated very much, for on referring | 
to the last available Returns of the value | 
of crops in Ireland, he found corrobora- 
tion of the estimate. The House must 
remember that tithes meant the tenth 
part of the produce, and that any ad- 
justment as to the commutation was 
assumed to represent that tenth, and 
the tenth sheep, the tenth sack of po- | 
tatoes, the tenth lamb, the tenth egg | 


there might be an actual money-loss 
but that there could be no gain. He 
(Sir John Gray) had taken some trouble 
to investigate this matter, and made 
some careful calculations to ascertain the 
probable working of the capitalization, 
and arrived at the conclusion that, by 
proper management, there would result 
a balance that would give nearly one- 
third of the present income of the En- 
dowed Church as the income available 
for the Disendowed Church at the ter- 
mination of the annuities secured by the 
Bill. Not content with his own caleu- 
lations, he showed his result to an emi- 
nent authority on such subjects, who 
confirmed it. But if the right hon. 


, Gentleman should prove right in his es- 


timate, it is in the power of the Irish 
landlords, by disgorging a little of the 
Church spoil which their Leader says 
they put into their own pockets, to make 
up the difference, and thus prove the 
sincerity of their professions of attach- 
ment to their cherished institution. The 


were wont to be exacted in Ireland; | present net income from public sources 
and if the Church had a right to the| of the incumbents is reported by the 
tithes it had a right to the full tenth of | Church Commissionersat £481,436 2s. 3d. 
the whole produce. He found from the; The Primate and other ecclesiastical 
last Returns that the value of the agri- | writers report it as less than £400,000; 
cultural crops in Ireland in 1867, ex- | but taking it at the highest figure it will 
clusive of pasturage, was £30,000,000, | be apparent that a very little restitution 
and he found by the Returns of the | of the plunder of Church property by 
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Irish landlords, of which their Leader 
so justly complains, would render the 
Church altogether independent of the 
voluntary offerings of the poorer mem- 
bers. The capital sums contemplated by 
the Act, as stated by the Rev. Alfred 
Lee and circulated by the Church Insti- 
tution, is £5,700,000. This £5,700,000 
might easily be vested in lands or on 
good Protestant mortgages at 44 per 
cent, which would produce £256,500 a 
year. If the Protestant landlords who 
have pocketed, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man says, so much of the money of the 
Church since 1834, would re-pay the 
Church as interest on that sum even 
4 percent, it would bring the annual in- 
come of the disendowed Church to more 
than £400,000 a year, assuming that the 
calculation is right, that eight-ninths of 
the landed property of Ireland is owned 
by Protestants. Every man acquainted 
with the management of land in Ireland 
knows that the usual percentage for 
agency fees is 5 per cent as a maximum. 
That covers all fees for sub-agents, bai- 


liffs, drivers, &c.; and surely if a Pro- 
testant landlord can collect his own rack- 
rents for 5 per cent he ought not to have 
charged his beloved Church 25 per cent 


for collecting the stipend. But he would 
not even ask the Protestant landlord to 
disgorge the whole of the 25 per cent. 
He would allow him as much as any 
other tithe-proctor was allowed; and 
even allowing the 5 per cent for collect- 
ing, there is at present merged in the 
land, and received by the landlord as 
rent, a clear 20 per cent of the property 
which belonged to the Church—part of 
that spoil of which the Leader of the Op- 
position spoke, and that being property 
actually paid to the landlords as rent, 
and retained by them as the usurious 
tithe-proctor’s fee, they ought in all 
honesty, and no doubt judging by their 
professed desire to sustain the Church 
they will feel bound to pay it over hence- 
forth to that institution which is the life 
and light of the nation. Eight-tenths 
of that, the Protestant landlords’ portion 
of the spoil, would be about £88,000 a 
year, which, added to the sums already 
named, would place the Church in nearly 
the same position financially that she now 
enjoys. e did not ask the friends of 
the Church to disgorge the whole of the 
spoil they had keted, or any of it. 
He only asked them to pay a small in- 
terest on the spoil of the last thirty-five 
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years, and for the future not to rob the 
Church by the usurious demand of 25 
per cent as tithe-proctors’ fees when they 
could get the work done for less than 5 
per cent. By this suggestion he would 
test the sincerity of the Irish Protestant 
landlords, and the Church would test the 
reality of their pretended devotion to its 
interests and its financial prosperity. 
He hoped they would hear no more of 
spoliation from the Opposition Benches 
until the Irish landlords on those Benches 
shall have announced their determination 
to disgorge at least the small portion he 
indicated of the spoil and plunder they 
have exacted from the Irish Church. He 
did not set much value on the capitali- 
zation plan. He would not like to see 
any, even a seeming remnant of the in- 
justice remaining, no matter how the 
fund might be accumulated and pre- 
served; but at the same time he felt that 
the question before them was removed 
far above the narrow question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and would cheer- 
fully accept the Bill as it stood—as a Bill 
that aimed at the accomplishment of fair 
and righteous legislation for Ireland, and 
would for the sake of that great end, and 
to secure the entire unity of action, give 
up any special opinions of his own to se- 
cure the success of the great measure 
before them. It was said on the pre- 
vious night by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-west Lancashire (Mr. 
Cross) that the Fenians had made no 
allusion to the Church question in any 
of their proclamations, and that it was 
not therefore one of the grievances of 
which they complained. It was known 
to every Irish Member in this House— 
and he would tell hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site—that the Fenians, with whom they 
seemed to have some secret alliance, 
were persons who ignored the authority 
of that House, of the House of Lords, 
and of the Throne, and who consequently 
would never come there as petitioners. 
He disagreed with the Fenians; the 
Gentlemen opposite might support them, 
and cherish them, and stinenlale them, 
but he would not. He told them that 
the Fenians would seek no redress from 
them—their policy was to repudiate all 
Parliamentary action, and refer only to 
the arbitrament of the sword. He was 
ever anxious to dissuade his countrymen 
from the folly of such a mad and wicked 
policy. He told them again and again, 
and ever would tell them, that it was as 
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foolish as it was wrong and immoral, 
and he warned Gentlemen opposite that 
the course they were taking on the great 
question of religious equality was the 
true pabulum of discontent and disaffec- 
tion in Ireland. They were by that 
course confirming the people in their ad- 
hesion to the doctrines of those who told 
them not to appeal to Parliament for re- 
dress, but to look to their own right 
arms. The policy of those who sup- 
ported the Bill was on the other hand 
the only policy that would stifle discon- 
tent by giving the hope and the reality 
of justice. He supported that policy be- 
cause it would unite the two peoples and 
the two kingdoms—it would teach the 
Irish people to look to Parliament for the 
redress of wrongs, and persuade them 
that, though centuries of misgovernment 
had well nigh crushed out the energies 
of the people, the Crown had at length 
become their friend and the law their 
protection. That policy, if steadily acted 
on, would rally the Irish people round 
the Throne, the Constitution, and the 
law; it would paralyze Fenianism, and 
put an end to its proclamations. 
Viscount CRICHTON : Under ordi- 
nary circumstances I should not venture 
to obtrude myself upon the House of 
which I have so lately become a Mem- 
ber. But living as I do in the North 
of Ireland, and representing a northern 
constituency, I do not feel it consistent 
with my duty to give a silent vote, but 
as far as it is in my power to give ex- 
pression to the sentiments and the feel- 
ings of those among whom I have lived, 
and the constituents I have the honour 
to represent. I bespeak, therefore, that 
indulgence which the House generally 
has accorded to those who laboured 
under the disadvantage of addressing 
them for the first time. I feel that dis- 
advantage the more as the subject has 
been so thoroughly handled, and the 
ground so fully occupied by the debates 
of last year, and in the course of the 
appeal which has since been made to the 
country, so that there is little that is 
fresh to advance on the subject. I agree 
with the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Sir 
John Gray) in thinking that we ought 
now to discuss the principle of the mea- 
sure, and not go into details which might 
more properly be left for Committee. I 
have listened with deep attention to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
who introduced the measure which is 
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now under discussion (Mr. Gladstone), 
and also to the speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers who have spoken in defence of the 
measure, and I have carefully studied 
the details of the Bill itself, but I have 
failed to discover either in their argu- 
ments or in the provisions of the Bill 
anything tending to lessen the aversion 
which I have always entertained with 
regard to the projected spoliation of the 
revenues of the Established Church in 
Treland, and the disconnection of religion 
from the State in that part of the United 
Kingdom. And, Sir, although nothing 
could be more lucid or admirable than 
the exposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man when introducing the Bill for the 
first time, still, however, there are a few 
points upon which I think the House is 
entitled to some further explanation at 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and in the first place I presume we may 
infer, although I did not quite clearly 
understand it to be so, that the Bishops 
and incumbents are, for the rest of their 
life, or for the time that they continue 
to fulfil the duties of their office, to be 
left in possession not only of the fabric 
of the glebe houses, but also of such 
portions of the glebe lands surrounding 
the houses as they hold in their own 
hands, what are called in Ireland the 
‘‘demesnes.’’ Now, these demesnes have, 
for the most part, been entirely created 
by former incumbents, who may be said 
to have invested their money in their 
creation on the understanding that they 
were to remain for ever in the possession 
and for the uses of the Church ; this in- 
vestment may be looked upon in the 
light of private endowment and, accord- 
ing to the principles laid down in the 
case of the benefactions of Primates 
Boulter and Robinson, ought to be re- 
spected. But we are told that upon the 
lapse of the present incumbencies, the 
New Governing Body is to be allowed to 
purchase only ten acres round the glebe 
houses — the fabrics themselves being 
thrown into the bargain, solely on ac- 
count of their utter worthlessness to any- 
body else. I think, therefore, the House 
has a right to be informed if any or what 
deductions from the price of these ten 
acres is to be made on account of im- 
provements, and also what arrangements 
are to be made in the case of demesnes 
exceeding ten acres. Again, Sir, there 
is the commutation of the Regium Donum, 
and the grant to Maynooth. I have al- 
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ways understood that these monies have 
been paid out of the Imperial Exche- 
quer, the Consolidated Fund, or some- 
thing of that sort; and although I had 
not the advantage of being in the House 
last year when the Resolutions were 
passed, I heard that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman then declared that on no account 
would he, or those with whom he was 
acting, think of bestowing any of the 
confiscated revenues of the Church upon 
the members of any other denomination; 
yet, in spite of their declarations, in spite 
of the announcement that, in the mea- 
sure now proposed, no deviation from 
the principles laid down last year will 
be found, we hear that the commutation 
of the incomes of the Presbyterian clergy 
and the Maynooth Professors, amount- 
ing to £1,100,000, is to be provided for 
out of the disposable funds of the confis- 
cated Church property, and that the Im- 
perial Exchequer is to be to that amount 
relieved from Irish burdens — thus ob- 
literating those letters of iron in which 
it is written that the money is to be ap- 
plied to Irish purposes. Well, Sir, pri- 
vate endowments are to be respected, 
but with this limitation—that they must 
date from the year of the Restoration 
of Charles II., 1660. But why fix the 
date at 1660 instead of 1634? Even 
on the principles laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman, private endowments 
should date from this year; for in a 
Convocation then held the Thirty-nine 
Articles were unanimously received and 
adopted though, probably out of respect 
to Archbishop Ussher, at whose instance 
the Lambeth Articles were adopted in 
1615; the latter were never formally re- 
pealed. Now, I presume there is a di- 
versity of opinion as to what was the 
exact date of the commencement of the 
Reformation in Ireland. Some will main- 
tain that it dates from the time of the 
rejection of the Papal supremacy in the 
reign of Henry VIII., I believe in the 
year 1536—two years later than in Eng- 
land; others will date it from the sub- 
stitution, under Edward VI., of the 
English Liturgy for the Latin Mass in 
1551; while, perhaps, a third party, 
taking into account the changes and 
disturbances in the succeeding reign, 
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teen Bishops, the Reformation was ac- 
cepted with a two dissentient voices, 
and subsequently ecclesiastically ratified 
in a Synod convened by the Lord Deputy 
a few months later. However, taking 
the very latest of those points of time, 
there still remains a period of 106 years 
—a period, too, of very considerable zeal 
and earnestness, during which we know 
for certain that many private valuable 
endowments were bestowed on the Re- 
| formed Church. Well, Sir, I admit that 
the troubled state of that period would 
perhaps make it difficult now to trace 
| the source of some of those endowments ; 
| but when we consider that a very con- 
| siderable portion of them, between 
| £30,000 and £40,000 a year were re- 
gained for the Church through the in- 
strumentality of Primate Bramhall, then 
Bishop of Derry, and with the co-opera- 
tion of Charles I., Lord Strafford, and 
Archbishop Laud, who, I think, will 
hardly be accused of Calvinistic or Puri- 
tanical tendencies, I think the House 
will see that as to this portion of them, 
at all events, there can be no uncertainty 
whether it was intended for Episcopal or 
Presbyterian purposes, and that its de- 
votion to the erection of lunatic asylums 
would be a distinct violation of the prin- 
ciple of respecting private endowments. 
I shall say no more on this subject, but 
pass on to notice what I conceive would 
be the unjust operation of the measure 
against poor curates in Ireland. In illus- 
tration of this view I will mention one 
instance which has come under my own 
observation in the town which I have 
the honour to represent. It is that of a 
poor curate who, thirty years ago, was 
in his father’s office, but having changed 
his views in life had taken Holy Orders. 
From that day to this he had been in 
the receipt of £70 a year from the Church 
fund. He had lately had besides an ad- 
ditional income of £60 a year as garri- 
son chaplain, but that source of income 
was fluctuating, and might cease at any 
time. That worthy man had a wife, and, 
like most Irish curates, several children. 
Under the present Bill, the hopes of 
advancing himself in life with which he 
had entered the clerical profession would 
be put an end to, and he would be con- 
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will not admit that a final settlement | demned for the rest of his life to his 
took place till the accession of Elizabethe miserable £70 a year. Now, Sir, as re- 
when, in a Parliament in Dublin, in a rds the principle of the measure itself, 
think the year 1560—a Parliament at- f wish, in the first place, to express my 


tended by three Archbishops and seven- | satisfaction that the “levelling up” 
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scheme, as it was termed last Session, 
is not to be revived; for much as I de- 
precate the proposed measure, I should 
view with still more distrust and dislike 
any scheme for propping up existing in- 
stitutions by the co-endowment of ano- 
ther, and, as I believe, alien and hostile 
creed ; and in the second place — for I 
suppose it behoves us now-a-days to be 
thankful for small mercies—that we are 
not to be subjected to the pains of a 
lingering death but, by the favour and 
excessive benevolence of our executioners, 
a short, sharp and speedy termination is 
to be put to our sufferings. But, Sir, I 
fear that these two topics exhaust all the 
gratitude which I am capable of enter- 
taining towards the right hon. Gentle- 
men who form Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for I confess that I am utterly 
unable to appreciate their assurances 
that the result of this measure will be 


favourable to the advancement of reli- | 


gion, to the interests of Protestantism, 
and to the stability of the property, the 
laws and the institutions of the coun- 
try. I suppose the object of disestab- 
lishment is to remove a sentimental 
and of disendowment is to remove a 
practical grievance; but, if I mistake 
not very much, one of the very first 
effects of the measure will be to add 
another practical grievance to those 
which are already supposed to exist. 
There is a very wide spread, and, 
indeed, a very natural, idea among the 
peasantry who cannot be expected to 


enter into or comprehend all the subtle- | 


ties and intricacies of the question, that 


when the Church is done away with, and | 


the parsons, as they imagine they will 
be, are sent about their business, that 
they will no longer be called upon to 
contribute their quota to the tithe com- 
mutation rent-charge, and that accord- 
ingly there will be a corresponding di- 
minution in their rent; when, therefore, 
they come to the office on the next rent 
day and are told that they are not to get 
any diminution, but are for the future 
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| almost imperceptiblediminution of county 
|cess a very inadequate return for what 
_ they had been led to expect. Well, Sir, 
'I believe that will be one of the first 
effects of the measure upon the class it 
}is intended to benefit ; but what will be 
| its effect upon the class that it is intended 
| to despoil ? What will be its effect upon 
| the scattered families of poor Protestants 
in the South and West of Ireland whose 
‘ancestors settled there on the faith of 
| pledges that they and their descendants 
|should have the ministrations of the 
, Gospel according to the doctrines of the 
| Reformed Religion maintained for them, 
| when they, few in numbers, possessing 
little wealth, and not backed up by re- 
sident gentry to help them with their 
purse and their influence, are deprived 
of the ministrations now within their 
reach ? How will they maintain a clergy- 
man to baptize their childrea, to train 
them in the paths of knowledge and 
virtue, and in their dying hour to minis- 
| ter the consolations of religion ? Sir, for 
|an answer we have not to look back to 
history, we have but to refer to what 
happened in the beginning of the 18th 
century—an age of spiritual deadness, 
when, in consequence of the bad provi- 
sion for the spiritual wants of the Pro- 
testants in the more uncivilized parts of 
the country, many of the meaner people, 
}as Archbishop King relates, and among 
| them the descendants of Cromwell’s sol- 
diers, were daily going off to Popery. 
History, we are told, never fails to re- 
peat itself, and this I say will be the 
effect of the measure, and those who have 
initiated it will have to bear the respon- 
sibility, and I do not envy them the 
burden, that the light of the Reforma- 
tion will be extinguished in many parts 
of Ireland. Sir, I believe this to be es- 
| sentially a poor man’s question — not a 
| rich man’s. I believe the Church in Ire- 
| land—as indeed the Church everywhere, 
notwithstanding all that has been said 
to the contrary—to be the Church of the 
poor and not of the rich. I hold that 





to pay for the —— of lunatics, and to be the essence of an Establishment, 
deaf, dumb and blind, instead of the | as opposed to the voluntary system, that 
clergyman who resides amongst them | its ministrations should be provided free 
and spends his money in indiscriminate | of expense to those who are not able to 
charity and employment of labour, they | contribute themselves towards the sup- 
will very naturally think that they have | port of the minister and the maintenance 
been sold; and not being disposed to | of the Churches. I shall not, therefore, 
believe that they themselves will ever "enter into those arguments by which it 
come under the category of those classes | has been argued, and I hold successfully 
intended to be relieved, will consider an | argued, that this measure will be de- 
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structive of the rights of property. I 
shall not weary the House by endea- 
vouring to prove that St. Patrick was a 
Protestant, or that the Bishops of the 
Irish Church deduce their succession in 
uninterrupted descent from him, while 
the Roman Catholic Bishops are intru- 
ders, deriving their orders from Rome 
and Spain. I will not enumerate the 
legislative enactments by which her ~ 
perty was granted and settled upon her, 
and the collateral securities by which 
they were guaranteed when changes 
affecting her status and integrity were 
accomplished. All these matters have 
been so debated and thrashed out both 
during the last Session of Parliament 
and in the interval when the appeal was 
being made to the country, that it would 
require one with more eloquence than I 
possess to lay them before the House in 
a shape which would command its for- 
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believe the first test of her efficiency is 
the manner in which she has kept in 
her fold and ministered to the spiritual 
wants of those committed to her charge ; 
and however much in times past from 
causes, over which she at least had no 
control, her ministers may have neglected 
their duties, even those who are now 
seeking her destruction are compelled 
to bear testimony to the piety and de- 
votedness of her clergy, the zeal and li- 
berality of her laity, and the great in- 
crease in the number of churches, of 
curates and of congregations that has 
taken place during the lifetime of the 
present generation — and if I am told 
that she has failed altogether as a mis- 
sionary Church, I can point to the ope- 
rations of the different Church Mission- 
ary Societies, especially in Connaught, 
whereby during the last thirty years the 
number of churches has been increased 














bearance and attention. But, Sir, I hope | from seven to thirty; of congregations, 
the House will bear with me a little | from thirteen to fifty-seven; of clergy, 
while longer while I endeavour to state, | from eleven to thirty-five; and of the 
as briefly as I can, my views as to the | Church population, notwithstanding emi- 
reasons which are usually assigned by | gration, 2,326 souls ; while by the in- 
those who advocate a change unprece- | strumentality of the West Connaught 
dented and almost without parallel in | Church Endowment Society, during the 
the history of our country. I believe last nine years nearly £25,000 have been 
the main argument briefly stated is this | collected, and nine districts have been 
—that the Church as a —— body, | provided with churches, schools, and a 
or I believe to speak correctly, an aggre- | permanent endowment for a clergyman. 
gate of corporations, having been con-| But, Sir, admitting that she has not 
nected with and endowed by the State, | made as much progress in missionary 
with certain property for a certain pur-| work as might have been desired or 
pose, and having failed in that purpose, | hoped for since the period of the Refor- 
it is competent for the State to dissolve’\ mation, what, I ask, is the main reason 
that connection and to resume those en-/ and cause? Because she has been used 
dowments. I am not enough of a lawyer| by the English Government and the 
to go into the difference between the | English Parliament as a political en- 
rights of corporations and the rights of gine ; and because Ireland has from the 
individuals, but as far as regards tithes, | earliest times been made the battle-field 
which make up the chief part of her | for contending parties; and I must here 
property, I do not think any date can | ask the indulgence of the House while 

e assigned for the period when the State | I enumerate the causes which have ope- 
can be said to have endowed the Church | rated to hinder her efficiency, for I think 
with them. I believe that tithes have | that when an English Parliament is asked 
been Church property existing from the | to assent to a measure like the present, 
earliest times, and though unknown to | it is but fair that it should clearly under- 
the Irish Church at the Council of Cashel stand that the causes assigned for this 
in the reign of Henry II., cannot be said | measure are causes having their origin 


to have been then granted for the first 
time, but were rather an assertion of the 
Church’s right, believed to be of divine 
origin, which the State lent its active 
jurisdiction to enforce ; but I do not 
admit that the sole or even the primary 
purpose or mission of the Irish Church 
is to convert the Roman Catholics. I 


in the action of Parliament itself. The 
selections of her Bishops and superior 
clergy were made more with the view of 
advancing English rule and English 
power than for the promotion of the 
spiritual welfare and instruction of the 
people—the very fact of the Reformation 
originating in England was sufficient of 
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itself to arouse the hostility of the Irish, 
and this hostility to the English race 
rather than to the religion—a hostility 
having its origin in , when the 
Church itself was Roman Catholic, is 
demonstrated by the fact that in the Irish 
language there is even to this day no 
word for Protestant — Sassenach or 
Saxon is the only equivalent for it. Such 
was the dread of the Irish language, or 
the desire of extinguishing it, that the 
Act of Uniformity (2nd Elizabeth), pro- 
vided that if an Irish priest were igno- 
rant of the English language, he might 
perform the Church Service in Latin ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this, it is well 
known that the Latin Edition of the 
Prayer Book was never circulated in 
Ireland, and consequently the service 
used in those parts of Ireland where 
the clergy were ignorant of English, 
must have been the old Roman service. 
Spenser describes the kind of men who 
were sent over to Ireland to fill the 
highest offices of the Church in graphic 
language. Again, the condition of the 
country, rent by civil war, which was 
fomented by the intrigues of the Popes 
and their emissaries, prevented the spread 
of religion ; and after the plantation of 
Ulster in the reign of James I. had 
given some hopes of a new era of peace 
and progress, thirty years’ cessation from 
internal discord had enabled the Church 
to make some progress in establishing 
religion and order, the frightful massa- 
cres of 1641, directed chiefly against the 
members of her Communion—for it is a 
curious fact that the rebels were ordered 
to spare the Scotch Presbyterians in the 
North—diminished her numbers, and 
the subsequent accession to power of 
Cromwell, whose perhaps necessary re- 
taliation and cruelties had increased the 
hostility of the natives to England and 
to the Reformation, instead of bringing 
redress or consolation to the afflicted 
Church, only increased her troubles ; for 
the Republican Government which had 
overturned the monarchy and the Church 
in England, was not likely to deal more 
leniently with the Church in Ireland, 
but suppressed her Liturgy, imprisoned 
her Bishops and clergy, and sequestered 
the revenues of her benefices and sees. 
If we take into account the further 
troubles in the reign of James I1., I 
think it will be admitted that she never 
had anything like approaching to a fair 
chance till the time of William III. ; but 
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even then the causes which before ope- 
rated to impair her efficiency were still 
in existence. Everybody will remember 
Dean Swift’s humourous description of 
the Englishmen who came over to fill 
the Irish benefices in his time—namely, 
that they were the highwaymen who had 
robbed the true and reverend mission- 
aries on Hounslow Heath on their jour- 
ney to Ireland, and personating their 
victims, came with the vestments and 
credentials robbed by them, and procured 
admission to the Irish livings. The 
Penal Laws, enacted professedly in the 
interests of the Church, in reality in- 
creased the aversion of the Roman 
Catholics towards her, and deepened the 
mutual animosities of party and creed. 
Then, again, the selfish policy of the 
landlords prevented the increase of the 
Protestant population by preferring Ro- 
man Catholic tenants, who, being accus- 
tomed to a lower scale of living, were 
prepared to offer, though not always to 
pay, any amount of rent which might be 
demanded, and consequently to outbid 
the former, who, being unable to live by 
farming, emigrated in large numbers ; 
indeed till the famine time, emigration 
was almost exclusively confined to Pro- 
testants. And it was not only by these 
external operations that the Church was 
affected and her usefulness impaired. 
Successive legislative enactments stripped 
her of her property and diminished her 
revenues. Again, by the selfish policy 
of a Parliament of Protestant landlords, 
the clergy were deprived of the tithe of 
agistment ; the Church Temporalities 
Act suspended ten bishoprics, and out of 
their incomes and a tax laid upon those 

of the remainder, vestry cess hitherto 
levied as a Church rate was supplied, and 
her already maimed revenues were fur- 
ther diminished by the operation of the 
tithe commutation rent-charge, where- 
by at one swoop a fourth of the tithes 
still remaining were handed over to the 
landlords. When, therefore, you con- 

sider that at the time of the Revolution 

the Church population of Ireland was 

100,000 to 800,000 Roman Catholics, or 
one in eight; and at the last Census it 

was 700,000 to 4,500,000, or one to six- 

and-a half ; and when you consider that 
this actual and relative increase in her 
numbers has taken place spite of all the 
obstacles to which I have referred, the 

wonder is not that she has failed to con- 

vert all Ireland to the Protestant faith, 
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but that she exists at all; and the injus- 
tice of the measure by which it is pro- 
to take from the clergy who have 
extorted by their conduct, even from 
their enemies, unqualified praise and 
approbation, property which was without 
uestioning freely bestowed on men con- 
fossedly unworthy of it two centuries 
ago, and which, had it come down un- 
mutilated and in its entirety, would have 
been worth £250,000 a year more now, 
the injustice, I say, of this measure be- 
comes more and more apparent. The 
only other point with reference to which 
I must ask leave to make a few observa- 
tions is the argument directed against, 
what may perhaps be called, the senti- 
mental part of the grievance,—namely, 
Establishment, when it is asserted that 
the Church is the symbol of ascendancy, 
and that the Bishops and clergy of the 
Church of the majority of the people are 
insulted and aggrieved by the — 
of the ministers of a smaller body in 
connection and communion with the 
State, and in the enjoyment of whatever 
advantages and dignity may be supposed 
to be derived from such a connection. 
Now I am afraid that this feeling, though 
ennobled with the name of a sentimental 
grievance, partakes more closely of the 
nature of a more sordid and less dignified 
emotion—namely envy, and more particu- 
larly of envy as defined by Dr. Johnson 
“Pain felt and malignity conceived at 
the sight of excellence and happiness.” 
But after all, what is this ascendancy— 
it is not the existence of Penal Laws, for 
every vestige of them have long been 
swept off the statute book ; it is not the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from the 
high offices of State, for one of that per- 
suasion now fills the post of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, the highest office to 
which a subject can be called ; and out of 
the twelve puisne Judges, eight are 
Roman Catholics, a great disproportion 
when we consider the relative numbers 
of the two creeds at the bar. In what 
then does it consist? In this simple 
fact, or rather in the assertion of this 
simple fact, the ascendancy of the Queen 
in her own kingdom over a foreign 
Potentate, a Potentate who would not 
allow the subjects of that Queen to build 
even one church in his own capital. 
Nor is this ascendancy, this supremacy 
a thing of recent date, although finally 
established by Henry VIII. It has been 
asserted by English monarchs from the 
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earliest times, and from the days of 
William the Conquerer the right of the 
Crown to create bishoprics was jealously 
guarded as one of the highest preroga- 
tives of our Sovereigns. This prerogative 
was more jealously asserted in Roman 
Catholic days than afterwards, for when 
in the time of Henry IT. Cardinal Vivian 
was sent as legate to Scotland, Ireland 
and Norway, on his arrival in England 
the King sent the Bishops of Ely and 
Winchester to ask him on whose autho- 
rity he grew so hardy as to come into his 
kingdom without his leave, and he was 
not permitted to travel throughout Eng- 
land without giving his oath that he 
would not exercise his commission with- 
out the King’sleave. In this supremacy 
of the Queen then lies the sole vestige 
of ascendancy that is to be found in the 
Constitution of the country ; under it the 
Bishops and clergy of the alien religion, 
—for I assert that the Roman Catholic is 
the alien religion as opposed to the na- 
tional—enjoy a greater degree of liberty 
than is accorded perhaps in any part of 
the world. They are permitted unlimited 
freedom of worship, of speech, and of 
action; and, unhappily, in many in- 
stances, they ill requite this forbearance 
by indulging in inflammatory and sedi- 
tious harangues and by undue inter- 
ference with the freedom of elections 
to an extent which if practised in Ro- 
man Catholic France or Austria, would 
speedily gain for them an introduction to 
the police authorities of those countries. 
And when this supremacy of the Queen 
is abolished, as it will be when you have 
accomplished the disestablishment of the 
Church, think not that it will be long 
before another is substituted. The ma- 
chinery is even now ready. You have a 
Cardinal Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire—who, I fear, is beginning to lead 
by the nose certain distinguished per- 
sonages on the other side of the Channel, 
—at the head of a powerful hierarchy and 
a highly organized parochial system per- 
meating the length and breadth of the 
land, ready to step in and fill the void 
you are inviting us to make, and the re- 
sult will be the substitution of the su- 
premacy of the Pope for the mild and 
beneficent rule of our gracious Sovereign. 
Sir, I believe that ascendancy, that Pro- 
testant ascendancy consists in that which 
Parliament never had the power to give, 
and which no Parliament ever will have 
the power to take away. I believe it 
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consists in those 
self-reliance, frug 
which have turned the comparatively 
unfertile soil of Ulster from a wilderness 
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ualities of energy, | lieve, the change was owing to cireum- 
ahity and industry, {stances wholly unconnected with the 
Church question. Sir, I believe, on the 
|contrary, we are sustained by the increas- 
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into a garden and has peopled its cities ing force of public opinion in England ; 
with a thriving and industrious popula- the verdicts of the great constituencies 
tion. Sir, I believe these habits have | of Lancashire, of Middlesex, of Kent, 


been fostered and matured by the teach- 
ing of a Church, which while, on the one 
hand it asserts the free and unfettered 
exercise of the right of private judgment 
and of the interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures, on the other by providing an 
independent provision for its ministers, 
prevents them from deferring their better 
judgment to the prejudices, and too often 
the caprices of their congregations upon 
whom they would otherwise be dependent 
for their support. Sir, I rejoice to think 
that the Legislature—though in the ple- 
nitude of its power it may strip her of her 
possessions, may lower the social status 
of her clergy, and may injure the State 
by severing the connection which has so 
long existed between them,—cannot de- 
prive her laity of those qualities which 
they owe in so great a degree to her 
teaching and influence ; but this it can 
do and this, I fear, much will be the 
effect of the measure we are now invited 
to pass; it can intensify and embitter 
those party feelings which have un- 
happily so long existed amongst us. It 
can put a stop to that era of progress 
and prosperity which is now beginning 
to dawn upon Ireland ; it can exasperate 
and disgust by a sense of unmerited 
wrong—the most loyal, the most pros- 
perous, and the most improving section 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. Sir, it has 
been endeavoured to prove that a revul- 
sion of feeling has taken place on this 
subject in the North of Ireland ; we have 
been treated to boastings about the 
Liberal flag waving in triumph over 
four of the former fortresses of ascend- 
ancy in Ulster ; but independently of the 
fact that three out of the four at one 
time or another returned Members hold- 
ing opinions identical with those of their 
present representatives—a fact which 
rather qualifies the value of the boast— 
I believe that it has been indisputably 
proved that in two at least of these for- 
tresses the substitution of a Liberal for 
a Conservative has not been owing to 
any revulsion of Protestant feeling, but 
to the influx of the Roman Catholic ele- 
ment, consequent on the lowering of the 
franchise, while in the other two I be- 
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Surrey and Westminster, have compelled 
even The Times to admit that the Irish 
Establishment has been maintained by 
the superior force of English opinion 
against the judgment of Scotland and 
the resentment of Ireland. Sir, in times 
when Statesmen cast away like an old 
garment, the cherished convictions of a 
lifetime, when the hierarchy of a Church, 
whatever we may think of its tenets, 
possessed of the affections of such a large 
portion of the human race, deliberately 
repudiate solemn engagements entered 
into by their predecessors—engagements 
on the strength of which large conces- 
sions were obtained for the:r co-reli- 
gionists—I fear little weight will be at- 
tached to the utterances of deceased 
Statesmen however eminent their services 
to the cause of Liberalism may have 
been. Sir, I should ill requite the kind- 
ness which the House has shown me by 
troubling it with quotations from the 
writings and speeches of those who, 
though strenuous supporters of the prin- 
ciples which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
advocate, have nevertheless left on record 
their matured and deliberate judgment 
as to the injustice of the measure we are 
now asked to adopt, and the evil effects 
which will inevitably ensue from its 
adoption. Sir, I ask hon. Members to 
recall to mind—I am certain they have 
often heard them quoted—the sayings of 
Plunket, of Grattan, of Sir James Gra- 
ham, Sir George Lewis and Lord Pal- 
merston. I ask them to pause before 
they commit themselves to a step which, 
when once taken is rates le and 
under the vain and delusive hope of ap- 
peasing sedition and conciliating the dis- 
loyal, to inflict a cruel blow upon those 
who have always been the firm friends 
of British rule and British connection. 
Mr. MIALL: Sir, I should have had 
the greatest pleasure in sitting through 
this debate without taking any part in 
it whatever, but I have an obligation to 
discharge in reference to the Bill before 
us, both as to my past career and my 
recent election. I possess one qualifi- 
cation for speaking on the Bill which 
can be boasted by few Members of this 
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House—that I was returned to the 
House after the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman, embodying the whole of his 
ecclesiastical policy for Ireland, had 
been laid before the House and the 
country. I was elected to my seat in 
my absence, and was so elected in order 
to give emphasis to the favour of my 
constituency towards that measure. I 
feel, therefore, bound to deliver to the 
House—and I will do so very shortly— 
the freshest message from outside, from 
an important and influential consti- 
tuency, relating to the measure before 
us. I must say, notwithstanding the 
obligation that presses upon me to speak, 
Iam rather ashamed of troubling the 
House. There seems to me to be an air of 
unreality about this Bill. We are not 
only re-discussing a question which was 
discussed to exhaustion last Session, and 
before the constituencies at the General 
Election, but we are absolutely taking 
into our consideration at this time a 
question which the country has sup- 
posed to be settled. [‘‘No, no.” 
Well, I believe a very large rew 
might be very safely offered to any 
man who should produce a new argu- 
ment, or even a new shade of argument, 
upon this question; and I am _ per- 
fectly sure that nothing whatever can be 


produced in this debate which would | 


materially influence the issue of our 
deliberations. I myself have sought to 
go round the circumference of this ques- 
tion, and to look at it in every particular 
aspect, and I have a very uncomfortable 
conviction at this moment that I can say 
nothing whatever upon it which has not 
been said, and said better than I can 
say it, scores of times before. Still, I 
get over somewhat of that uncomfortable 
feeling from the great pleasure and satis- 
faction I have in tendering, on my 


own behalf and in behalf of a large sec- | 


tion of the community with whom I 
have been connected in. thought, in 
sympathy, and in action—I am satisfied 
and delighted at the opportunity of ten- 
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altar of his patriotism. I have gone 
— through the same experience. 
can understand very well the pain 
which a man feels when, following the 
light of truth which he cannot resist, he 
finds himself travelling away from his 
early views and conclusions. I can 
sympathize with the right hon. Gentle- 
man in having to undergo the vexing 
remarks and pitying regards of friends 
who disapprove the change that has 
taken place in his mind, harder a great 
deal to be endured than the assaults of 
malignity, the wild calumnies of your 
enemies, the taunts of your political ad- 
versaries, and oftentimes, and especially 
in this case, the wild abuse amid which 
‘*men who know not what they do” are 
crucifying your reputation. I say I am 
thankful to the mght hon. Gentleman 
that he has risen superior to them all. 
I am personally indebted to him that he 
has revived in my bosom faith in the 
grander and more heroic virtues of 
British statesmanship—and I rejoice in 
the evidence which the Bill before us 
contains, that our faith has not been 
misplaced in his conscientiousness, in his 
truthfulness, in his grasp of great prin- 
ciples, in his mastery of details, and in 
his subordination of everything to his 
sense of justice. I am not this even- 
|ing going to discuss the principles 
| iavelved in the measure before us, 
| because, as I said before, I think that 
|they have been pretty well threshed 
| out; but there are one or two remarks 
| that I should like to make respectin 
|the Bill, and the reasons why I sh 
| give to it my most earnest support. 
Wel, Sir, I regard it as a measure 
which is characterized by a majestic 
simplicity and greatness of purpose. 
What is that purpose? Is it to knit 
together in bonds of mutual trust 
and sympathy and affection two coun- 
tries that are politically united under 
conditions which neither of them can 
destroy, and which neither of them can 
materially alter—conditions arising out 











dering, in my own name, and I think I | of their relative geographical position, 
may without presumption say in theirs, the tendencies and consequences of mo- 
our most cordial thanks to the right dern civilization, and the interlacing of 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go-| their material interests. How is it pro- 
vernment for the honourable and mag- posed to effect the purposes to which I 
nanimous manner in which he has re-| have just alluded? It is proposed simply 
deemed his pledges to the country. I| to embody in the policy which we put in 
can partly appreciate the very costly | force towards Ireland the grand old pre- 
personal sacrifice which the right hon. | cept—‘‘ Do unto others as ye would they 
Gentleman must have made upon the| should do unto you””—in short, to make 
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justice the basis of our relations with 
and our conduct towards Ireland. Well, 
Sir, that policy must begin somewhere, 
and I think it rightly begins with the 
religious faith of the people; because 
none of us will for a moment deny that 
there is no cause more potent in irrita- 
tating, and alienating, and maddening 
great communities of men than wound- 
ing them in their religious faith, whe- 
ther it be by direct persecution or whe- 
ther it be by legal contempt. In Ireland, 
I think the course that we have pursued 
in reference to the faith of the great 
bulk of the people has generated a tone 
of mind, as it always does, which ope- 
rates to vitiate all susceptibility to kind- 
ness in other ways. It has exaggerated 
and inflamed the sense of wrong on 
every individual in regard to his minor 
and less important interests. Ireland, 
indeed, has long groaned beneath a 
sentimental grievance, and that senti- 
mental grievance comes closely to Ire- 
land’s inmost heart. The right hon. 
Gentleman who has brought forward 
this Bill gave intimation to the House 
and to the country that he brought it 
forward simply upon the ground of doing 
justice to the Irish people by giving to 
them religious equality, and he has put 
before us his scheme in the most practi- 
cal possible shape. He is not satisfied 
with producing before this House simply 
sympathizing thought, nor passing Re- 
solutions which will come to nothing 
hereafter, or diminishing the outward and 
circumstantial extent of the grievances 
of which the Irish people complain. The 
Bill which he has brought forward goes 
to the very root of the evil, grapples 
manfully with the life of it, forges and 
wields the weapon which is to destroy 
it. And what is the effect of this grand 
simplicity of purpose? Why, Sir, for 
the first time for I may say half-a-cen- 
tury there comes across the countenance 
of Ireland a relaxation of her features ; 
there is a gleam of hope, of trust, of 
gladness, timid and trembling, but na- 
tural and real, that shows that Ireland 
has passed, or is passing, the winter of 
her discontent. There is another evi- 


dence to which I wish to call the special | 
Parliament but | 


attention of the House. 
a very short time ago passed a measure 
to confer the elective franchise upon the 
working men; and an appeal was al- 
most immediately afterwards made to 
the country to deliver its verdict upon 
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the great question which had been put 
before it by the right hon. Gentleman. 
What was the consequence? It was 
that the deepest moral instincts of a 
people newly come into possession of 
political power were sensibly stirred, and 
in their return to the appeal which had 
been made to them they heartily—they 
almost instinctively—gave their ‘‘ Aye” 
in favour of justice to Ireland; and even 
the Prime Minister himself must have 
been startled by the comparative unani- 
mity, the thrilling earnestness, of the re- 
sponse which was made to his proposi- 
tion by the working men of this country. 
I regard it as a most gratifying remark- 
able phenomenon. ‘This question re- 
lating to Ireland did not in any way 
touch, or directly touch, their material 
interests, and if they put it in the fore- 
front of their programme, I can bear my 
own personal testimony to the firm hold 
which the question took on their sym- 
pathy, their understanding, and their 
will. I can say that my presence in this 
House is an illustration of their interest 
in the question submitted to them by the 
Crown. No words of mine could do jus- 
tice to the steady heartiness, self-denial, 
and indomitable persistence with which 
men—aye, and women too—worked and 
watched, wearied themselves and en- 
dured privations, in order that they 
might return me to this House, so giving 
testimony to the interest they took in 
the question which was then before the 
country. And what was the secret of 
it? Not that there was any personal 
feeling at all towards me, for I was a 
mere stranger, but simply because my 
name had been associated, whether 
rightly or wrongly, with this policy of re- 
gious equality both in Ireland and else- 
where. I regard this timely quicken- 
ing of a strong sentiment of justice in 
the nation so soon after they obtained 
the franchise as one of the great bene- 
fits which resulted to the nation in con- 
sequence of the question having been 
put before them last Session. I believe 
I may state likewise, as another result 
of this simplicity of purpose in the Bill, 
that the right hon. Gentleman has ral- 
lied to his cause no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the religious life of the country. 
I put it to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
whether they expected that the response 
made, for instance, by Scotland—Pro- 
testant to the very core—to the policy 
put before the country before the close 
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of last Session—whether the response 
made by the religious free bodies in 
England, all of them deeply and closely 
identified with what I may call Protes- 
tant principles and Protestant policy, 
would be what it has been. I put it to 
them whether they were not startled by 
the earnestness and promptitude and 
zeal woreda penceney with which these 
parties rallied round the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and supported the measure which 
he has brought forward. I am quite 
sure that this did not arise from any 
sectarian rivalry. I do not believe that 
there is in this country the slightest de- 
sire to injure the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ireland—I mean regarded 
as a spiritual body. She has done some 
good, and would have done much more 
if she had not been placed in a position 
so anomalous and so calculated to neu- 
tralize all her best efforts. I am only 
sorry that she does not seem to com- 
rehend the mission with which she has 
n charged. And if she would con- 
sent to become a free Church, if she 
would throw off all the restrictions by 
which she is bound, she would find her- 
self far more able to grapple with the 
difficulties that beset her than she now 
is, because hon. Gentlemen must not 
suppose that money and endowments 
are the only sources, or the sources at 
all, of religious life. I do not think that 
the Church of Ireland knows how much 
power she might possess beyond any 
that she now possesses—not, indeed, to 
ride in the ascendant as a political in- 
stitution over the bulk of the commu- 
nity, but to do the work which she pro- 
fesses a desire to do—to hold up the 
Gospel to the people among whom she 
is sinasl, and to vindicate and justify 
that Protestant Christianity which is 
now stained and defiled in its reputation, 
not from any fault of her ministers, but 
simply because of her false position. I 
shall say nothing now respecting the 
great abstract principle which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) placed be- 
fore the House last night as the ground 
of his objections both to the disestab- 
lishment and the disendowment of the 
Irish Church. Other opportunities may 
perhaps occur, and especially while the 
Bill is going through Committee, to con- 
sider some of those objections in detail 
which were urged—and urged with great 
force I must admit— against parts of 
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the measure with which he could not 
. But there is one, and only one, 
point which I shall allude to now, and 
it is this — The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to have come to the conclusion, 
and to have impressed it both upon the 
House, and upon a former occasion upon 
the constituencies, that in separating the 
exercise of political authority from re- 
ligion, you remove one of the main safe- 
guards of the civilization of man. I 
perfectly agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I believe as he believes, that 
there must be no disconnection between 
religion and the exercise of political au- 
thority. But is there the slightest dan- 
ger of that in this Bill? I suppose 
that we, as Members of the Imperial 
Parliament, shall be able to act on pre- 
cisely, if not on better motives, drawn 
from our common faith, after this Bill 
has passed than we did before. I sup- 
pose the Government of the country 
may be animated by as religious mo- 
tives in every law which it proposes to 
enact after the separation of the Church 
from the State as it was before. The 
truth is, there would be no separation 
of religion from the exercise of political 
authority. I do not think that the policy 
which has been adopted and acted upon 
hitherto has produced much civilization 
in Ireland. If we look back upon the 
past—upon the Penal Code, upon the fre- 
uent suspensions of the Habeas Corpus 
ct, upon the restrictions and restraints 
that have constantly been imposed on 
the free action of the Irish people, 
I do not think that we could point to 
Ireland as the best illustration of the 
civilization which grows out of the ex- 
ercise of authority in connection with 
religion. Well, Sir, I need hardly say 
I intend to vote for the second reading 
of this Bill. I do not intend to take 
part in those debates which relate to 
the various details connected with this 
measure; but, I with all my heart, and 
not as a sectarian—not from any mere 
ecclesiastical or theological bias one way 
or another—but from a sense, a sheer 
sense of the justice owing by this country 
to our sister country across the water, 
shall give my most cordial and, I may 
say, enthusiastic vote for the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Smr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
the hon. Member who has just spoken 
told us when he rose that he was op- 
pressed by a sense of the unreality of his 
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position, and he explained the meaning of 
this unreality by saying that this question 
had been so thoroughly discussed both 
in the last Session and during the elec- 
tion contests in the autumn that no new 
arguments could be brought forward 
upon it. Well, I do not suppose that 
any man in this debate will bring for- 
ward any argument that has not in some 
shape or other been used already with 
regard to the question now before us, but 
I will venture to say this, that the argu- 
ments that we brought forward last Ses- 
sion or in the course of the Recess will not 
be employed precisely under the same 
circumstances as those in which they 
were then adduced, and that there will 
be some novelty about them, because 
they will be applied to a different subject- 
matter. Last Session and during the elec- 
tions we were discussing abstract Reso- 
lutions and proposals put forward in a 
somewhat shadowy form, and we were 
unable to grapple with them with that 
certainty and confidence with which we 
could grapple with a Bill. We were, 
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naturally expected to hear from him a 


compendious and powerful representa- 
tion of the view which his constituents 
and those in whose name he is so 
well qualified to speak take of the 
measure before us. Sir, I was interested 
in what he might say for another reason ; 
because he represents in this House not 
only the borough of Bradford, but in an 
especial manner, I think, the principles 
of that great body of our fellow-country- 
men to whose opinions and influence I 
believe this measure is in a very great 
degree due. Iwas most anxious, Sir, to 
see how the discussion of this measure 
would be approached from the point of 
view of the representative ofthe English 
voluntaries. All through this evening, 
until the hon. Member for Bradford rose, 
the debate has been conducted with great 
ability and great interest by Gentlemen 
from Ireland. But it was quite natural 
and right that Englishmen also should 
take part in the debate, because this is 
not merely an Irish, but a national and 
an Imperial question—and a question on 








therefore, placed under a disadvantage, | which it is very important that we should 
because when we brought forward this | hear the sentiments of Gentlemen of all 
or that argument against the abstract | shadesof opinion. In the debate of last 

roposals submitted to us, we were always | evening there were several Gentlemen 
iable to be told that we were fighting | who approached this subject from dif- 
with shadows, and that the point we ob- | ferent points of view; and there was one 
jected to would not be contained in the | hon. Gentleman, a new Member of this 
measure. But now we are discussing the | House, to whose speech, although very 
measure under different circumstances, | short, I listened with very great pleasure 
and I can assure hon. Members opposite |—I mean the hon. Member for Bandon 
that, whatever unreality there may be in | (Mr. Shaw) who told us he approached 
the arguments of Gentlemen on that side| it from the Irish Churchman’s point 
of the House, of which they must be the | of view, and seemed to complain that 
best judges, there is no unreality in the | English Churchmen took an inadequate 
arguments with which Gentlemen on this | view of the question, and that the views 
side endeavour to discuss the Bill fairly | of Irish Churchmen were those which 
and thoroughly, and to lay its merits or | ought rather to be attended to. Now, I 
demerits before the country. Now, I | entirely admit that on the questions of 
am not a little interested to see how/| detail, and especially with respect to the 
far arguments that were thought good | probable practical working of the scheme 
enough by our opponents last year will | contained in this Bill, we ought to have 
be reproduced under the different circum- | a very great regard to the opinions of an 
stances in which we now find ourselves. | Irish Churchman. But with reference 
I listened with great interest for what| to the great broad principles on which 
might fall from the hon. Member for | this measure is founded, I am afraid we 
Bradford (Mr. Miall), first, because—as | can hardly think so much of what Irish 
he himself told us—he represented in the | Churchmen say about it, because I am 
freshest possible form the actual senti-| rather inclined to think that so far as 
ments of the country with respect to this| they have shown leanings in this de- 
Bill, now that they have seenit. He has | bate, they—even those of them who sit 
come delegated by a most important con-!on the other side of the House—are 
stituency to support a particular mea-/ not altogether satisfied with the frame 
sure the nature of which it appears|of the measure. Three of them spoke 
they are perfectly cognizant; and we | last night, and the impression they pro- 
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duced on my mind was that if they 
had had their way the Bill would 
have been of a somewhat different cha- 
racter. The hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Gregory) spoke. We know what 
his opinions have been, and we know 
also from the remarks he made last 
night what, if he had had his way, this 
Bill would have been. We know that 
he was dissatisfied with one important 
portion of this scheme—namely, the 
source for which the compensation to 
be given for the withdrawal of the 
Maynooth Grant and the Regium Donum 
is to be derived. But what did that 
hon. Gentleman tell us? He said, ad- 
mitting that this part ef the Bill was 
not altogether according to what he 
thought was right, yet, in deference to 
the Gentlemen who sit about him—that 
is, as I understand him, in deference to 
the Scotch Members and the representa- 
tives of the English voluntaries—he was 
prepared to sacrifice his own private 
opinion and support this measure. 
[Mr. Grecory: Hear, hear!] I find 
that I do not misrepresent the hon. 
Gentleman. I gathered even from a 
more important quarter—from the speech 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland—that 
if that right hon. Gentleman had had 
his own way he would have liked to 
give a different character to this Bill. 
He told us, and told us truly, that for 
years past—as all who have had the 
—— of sitting with him in this 
ouse can testify—he had desired 
to see a measure of religious equality 
introduced into Ireland. But he also 
gave us to understand that, so far as 
he was concerned, the measure which 
he would have preferred would have 
been a measure that would have ele- 
vated the position of the Roman Ca- 
tholics rather than one of disendowment 
and destruction all round. But it ap- 
peared that he, too, had to give way and 
sacrifice his own opinions to the necessi- 
ties of the party with which he acts. 
And there was one rather remarkable 
expression which he let fall when he 
told us that this measure had the sup- 
port not only of the majority of ‘‘ think- 
ing” people, but, as he said with con- 
siderable emphasis, the support of the 
‘“‘unthinking’’ people also. Now there 
is no doubt that it is one of the main 
=r of the Bill that it has the 
esion of such a large number of 
“unthinking” people. And when the 
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hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall) 
rose, I was in hopes that we were going 
to have a little of something to counter- 
balance that—some explanation of the 
grounds on which not “ unthinking,” 
but ‘‘thinking ’’ men support it. Well, 
I must say I was very much disappointed 
by the speech of that hon. Member. 
Whether it is that he felt that there is a 
sort of unreality in the arguments which 
he adduced, or, for whatever reason I 
am unable to divine, his speech was 
certainly not of that convincing and 
striking character which we should ex- 
pect from a Gentleman of his ability 
and position. What did he tell us with 
regard to this Bill? With regard, for 
instance, to the Irish reason for bring- 
ing it forward—for I believe there are 
two classes of reasons for bringing for- 
ward and supporting this Bill—there is 
what I call the Irish class of reasons, 
arising out of the state of affairs in 
Ireland; and there is what I may call 
the religious class of reasons, arising 
out of the great progress which has been 
made by what may be described as vo- 
luntary opinions in this country. What, 
I say, did the hon. Member for Bradford 
tell us with regard to the Irish part of 
the question? I forget his exact expres- 
sions, but he spoke as if this was to be 
the beginning of a new system of policy 
from England towards Ireland—as if 
this was to be the beginning of the re- 
laxation of those restrictions under which 
Ireland had been suffering, and which 
had been the cause of so much ill-feeling 
between the two countries. He spoke 
as if the history of the last thirty years 
had been a blank—as if we were really 
now just in the same position as we were 
in when discussing the question of Ro- 
man Catholic Emancipation, and, per- 
haps, I might go even further back and 
say when we were discussing the question 
of the relaxation of the most strict articles 
in the Penal Code. Sir, we are not at 
the commencement of a new policy to- 
wards Ireland. When you speak of a 
new policy, let me say that with regard 
to the more cordial and friendly tone 
which England adopts in her relations 
towards Ireland we are not at the com- 
mencement of that state of things. For 
a great many years, and throughout 
the political life-time of all the pub- 
lic men of the present day, we have 
been steadily pursuing a course towards 
Ireland which was intended to have, 
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and which has had, the effect of very 
much improving the relations between 
the two countries. We have been lay- 
ing aside those old feelings, and there- 
fore I say it is an entire misconception 
and delusion to speak as if this was the 
first beginning of the break-up of a long 
frost—the first beginning of the restora- 
tion, or rather of the creation, of feelings 
of amity and kindliness between the two 
countries. And I say it is the use of 
language like that which has such effect 
on those ‘‘ unthinking ’’ people on whom 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland places 
so much reliance. And it is because 
people are deluded by the eloquent 
speeches of men like the hon. Member 
for Bradford, full of platitudes, as I 
must call them, and false representations 
of that kind, that those who do not 
know the real state of English feeling 
nor the history of the last half or last 
quarter-of-a-century, are carried away 
by their enthusiasm to support some 
measure of this character. Then we 
also have appeals to another class of 
men—the intelligent foreigners, for in- 
stance, with respect to whom precisely 
the same thing holds good. These in- 
telligent foreigners are not much ac- 
quainted with the exact course of our 
recent history. They know, perhaps, 
what went on many years ago. They 
probably have read the history of all the 
evils of the 18th century; and when 
they hear men who ought to know bet- 
ter—men in authority in this country— 
rising and speaking as if that state of 
things still continued between England 
and Ireland, they are naturally led to 
believe that the fact is so, and they ac- 
cordingly give expression to strong feel- 
ings on the subject. But I contend 
that it is perfectly unfair and most un- 
fortunate that that style of language 
and of argumentation should prevail 
among us. Now, the hon. Member 
for Bandon (Mr. Shaw), to whom I 
just now alluded, among several other 
good things which he said, made this 
remark, with which I felt very much in- 
clined to sympathize. He said that for 
his part he did not like a discussion 
which had to be carried on in five-sylla- 
bled words. He gave rather—if he 
will forgive me for saying so—a Hiber- 
nian character to that expression, by 
proceeding to mention as one of the five- 
syllabled words to which he objected 
the word “robbery.” Whether that 
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particular word is or is not five-syllabled 
is not of so much importance; but I 
thoroughly sympathize with the hon. 
Gentleman in his dislike to those vague 
and high-sounding phrases which carry 
too much weight with them in propor- 
tion to their intrinsic merits. wish 
that the hon. Member for Bandon would 
exercise his influence with some Gentle- 
men on his own side of the House, and 
ask them to be a little careful in the 
use of some of those five-syllabled words, 
and also a little careful how they use cer- 
tain phrasesthat have avery grand sound, 
but of which the meaning is extremely 
indefinite. We hear, for example, a 
d deal about “religious equality.” 
think we might very profitably ask 
hon. Gentlemen to define a little more 
clearly what it is precisely that they 
mean by that phrase. I am not going 
to speak at this time about the term 
“religious equality,’ but I want to say 
a few words on another phrase which is 
very much in vogue on the other side of 
the House, and which has some kind of 
co-relation to religious equality—that is 
to say, the phrase ‘‘ Protestant ascend- 
ancy.” And I very much want to know 
what it is that hon. Members mean in 
the present day when they speak of 
Protestant ascendancy. With that ex- 
pression we have been historically fa- 
miliar for a long time past, but recently, 
and especially, I may say, last night, a 
very peculiar importance appeared to me 
to be attached to that phrase by the 
mode in which it was used. My hon. 
Friend the Member for South-west 
Lancashire (Mr. Cross) reminded the 
House last night of an eloquent passage 
in the speech delivered by the First 
Minister of the Crown on the platform 
at Wigan. It was to the effect that 
this question of the Irish Church was 
only a branch of a much larger question, 
that it was only one of many questions 
which like itself were branches from a 
larger stock or trunk; that that stock 
or trunk was Protestant ascendancy, 
and that it was for the hewing down of 
that trunk that he and his friends were 
prepared to gird themselves up and to 
use all their exertions. Now, among 
the questions mentioned as forming one 
of the branches was that of the land in 
Treland, and I must confess it puzzled 
me to understand how it could be that 
the land question could be called a 
branch of the trunk of Protestant as- 
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cendancy. However, when the passage 
was quoted it was evident it was not a 
mere rhetorical flourish, because the 
Prime Minister immediately and in a 
marked manner, cheered the passage, 
and shortly afterwards the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, rising and referring to the quota- 
tation, accepted it on the part of the 
Government with the manifest appro- 
bation of those around him, and told us 
that that was indeed a true descrip- 
tion of the policy of the Government. 
That, of course, makes us still more anx- 
ious to know what this Protestant ascen- 
dancy really is. We know what it was 
acentury ago. It then meant that the 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
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term “Irish Protestant”’ supposed to be 
synonymous? I suppose that Protestant 
ascendancy means English ascendancy, 
and that in point of fact what these 
Gentlemen are aiming at is the extinc- 
tion of what they would call English as- 
cendancy in Ireland. [‘‘No, no!”’] I 
do not mean when I use that expression 
that I suppose hon. Gentlemen are di- 
rectly advocating a separation between 
the two countries; but what I under- 
stand them to mean—and it is the gist 
of a great many of the speeches we have 
eatwits that the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, as standing towards the Irish 
people, is an alien Church. Indeed, hon. 
Gentlemen are fond of telling us so. 
Some hon. Gentlemen have said that it 
is not the Church of Ireland, but the 











were in every sense of the word a down- 
trodden people. They were excluded, | Church of the English residents in Ire- 
not only from political privileges and | land, and that it is, in fact, an English 
rights, not only from office, from a share | Church planted in Ireland. Now, what 
in the representation of the country, and|I understand them to desire is to put 
even from the right of voting for re-| down in every possible way that ascend- 
presentatives; but they were even ex-| ancy, as they call it, of that Church as 
cluded from the liberal professions, from | the representative of English as contra- 
every social privilege, and from the) distinguished from Irish feeling. If, 
ordinary rights of citizens in regard to however, that really is the policy which 
the tenure of land. If at that time a hon. Members are pursuing, and if the 
Minister of England, speaking of Pro-| spirit of that policy is to animate them 
testant ascendancy, and saying he was| in their dealings with the other branches 
about to demolish it, had been desirous | of this great question, such as the land 
of enumerating some of the branches of | question, I think we have a right, and 
the trunk he was attacking, I can easily it is important, to ask what are the 
understand that he would have men- guiding principles you intend to follow 
tioned the land question as one them. | in dealing with other branches, because 
But the Protestant ascendancy no longer | it would be extremely curious to see how 
represents anything of that kind. The} hon. Gentlemen would apply the new 
Roman Catholics are now admitted to | construction they put on the word as- 
an equality with Protestants in all|cendancy when they come to deal with 
matters affecting their political and so- | what they call the ey ascendancy in 
cial position. ‘And yet there still re- | regard to the land? We see what they 
mains their bugbear of Protestant as- | mean when they speak of ascendancy in 
eendaney with which hon. Gentlemen | the matter of the Church. They do not 
are able to conjure and alarm the people. | mean that the Roman Catholic — 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Chief /are debarred from any social rights or 
Secretary went on to tell us something | privileges, or that the people of Ire- 
which seemed to throw a light on what | fand are in a disadvantageous position 
he meant. He told us that when he| with regard to their own ecclesiastical 
spoke of the Irish Roman Catholics he | arrangements. Nor do they mean that 
spoke of the Irish people, and that, I it is desirable to give assistance to the 
believe, was one of the most effective Roman Catholic people, or to raise them 
sentences in his speech. At all events, | to a higher position than they now oc- 
it was one which elicited great ap-|cupy. What they do mean is, that it 
plause on the other side of the House, | is a wrong to Ireland that the English 
and it was one of which, in a certain Church should retain its property. I 
sense, it is impossible to deny the truth | want to know whether the same prin- 
and appropriateness. But if the term|ciple is to be applied to the English 
“Trish Roman Catholic” is synonymous | landowners when we come to talk of 
with the Irish people, with what is the | ascendancy as connected with the land ? 
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[“Oh, oh!’"] Well, hon. Gentlemen | 


groan at that, and I do not wonder 
at it; but will they tell me what in 
the world is the meaning of the mys- 
terious and oracular sentence which was 
quoted and applied by them so as to 
mean that there is in Ireland a Pro- 
testant ascendancy which ought to be 
destroyed, and that one of the branches 
of that trunk is the relation between 
landlord and tenant? It is all very well 
for hon. Members to adopt the policy 
which they have adopted ; but whenever 
we proceed to argue from what they tell 
us to what the natural consequence is, 
they interrupt us by groaning. What 
we want is, that some one of them 
should get up and make believe that we 
are thinking people, which emg in 
their opinion, we are not. aking be- 
lieve that we are able to understand, 
will they tell us, and through the 
House the country, what their real policy 
is, and what it is they are driving 
at? All we know with regard to the 
question of the land is that, whereas we 
were told last year that it was one of the 
most important and pressing subjects in 
the world, the policy of the Government 
in regard to it is now carefully kept in 
the background, and only a very little 
corner of the curtain which conceals it 
is lifted by the Bill. We hear of the 
experiment of peasant proprietorships 
and the establishment of small owners, 
whose properties are to be mortgaged 
to the State for three-fourths of their 
value. Now, I should like to know 
whether that is the kind of statesman- 
ship which is to be applied to Ireland ? 
It may throw a good deal of light on the 
future state of affairs in that country; 
but there is no use in hon. Gentlemen 
interrupting and groaning when one uses 
an argument of this sort unless they are 
prepared to explain what they really 
mean. With regard to this policy, [ 
maintain that we are proposing to pro- 
ceed on an entirely false basis. I believe 
that the Established Church of England, 
and especially that branch of it estab- 
lished in Ireland, is open to the most 
serious comments, criticisms, and cen- 
sures from hon. Gentlemen vpposite, 
from hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, and from the country at large. 
I entirely agree that there is no defence 
whatever to be made for the conduct 
which this country pursued towards 
Ireland for a very long series of years, 
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and that there is no defence what- 
ever to be made for the part which the 
Established Church was made to play 
in reference to that conduct. Unfortu- 
nately for Ireland, and perhaps still 
more unfortunately for the Chure itself, 
we cannot deny the truth of a great deal 
of what has been said on this subject. 
But it does not follow that because the re- 
lations of England and of the Church with 
Ireland have been bad they should al- 
ways continue so. The real fact is that 
the Established Church of Ireiand has 
been influenced by the spirit of the peo- 
ple of England. It has been a repre- 
sentative and sometimes a caricaturist of 
the faults or of the impulses of England ; 
and what you really want to cure is not 
the existence or the machinery of this or 
that Establishment; but what you want 
to cure is the spirit with which England 
was animated when she treated Ireland 
as if she were a bond slave. When 
England was ready to screw down Ire- 
land to the lowest point and to make a 
gain out of her in every possible way 
it was no wonder that she used the 
Church as an instrument of oppression. 
It was not only in ecclesiastical matters 
that England treated Ireland in this ty- 
rannical manner. People often speak as 
if the Penal Laws were all enacted in the 
interests of the Church, and, perhaps, 
even at the suggestion of the Church, 
and as if there were no other considera- 
tions in the matter. But we must re- 
member what the commercial policy of 
England has been towards Ireland. The 
spirit which pervaded the whole of our 
ecclesiastical relations with Ireland in 
the last century likewise pervaded our 
commercial relations with that country 
at the same period. England destroyed 
her trade and crippled her shipping, 
and it was during that period that the 
Church was made an instrument of op- 
pression. But it is our duty not to 
throw aside or break up this instru- 
ment which we have in our hands in 
the Established Church, an instrument 
which I believe to be as fully capa- 
ble for doing good and conveying the 
kindly sentiments of England to Ire- 
land as of doing harm, or conveying her 
evil spirit. We ought, I say, to endea- 
vour to improve our relations with that 
country. I say more, we have been do- 
ing this, and if I am asked what it is 
we look to for the future, I would an- 
swer, we look to the continuance of the 
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policy on which this country has been | pledges which I thought we had given 
acting for the last thirty or forty years |last year. I understood that it was on 
—tentatively no doubt—slowly and im- /no account to be admitted that England 
perfectly, perhaps, but at the same time | should profit by this property which you 
with very satisfactory results. Those | are about to take from the Church in 
results are, of course, not yet completely | Ireland. We were led to suppose that 
satisfactory. The right hon. Gentle- | this act of spoliation was to o one of 
man at the head of the Government | the purest and most self-sacrificing that 
twitted me last year when I ventured | were ever committed. Now, on the con- 
to observe that Ireland required a long |trary, we find that the only one thing 
course of just and considerate legislation. about which we can feel quite certain 
The right hon. Gentleman cael if ajin the pecuniary arrangements of this 
period of 700 years was not a long time | Bill is that about £1,100,000 is to 
for the work of conciliation. Yes, Sir, pos its way into the English Exche- 
but we have not been at that work /quer. There are other pecuniary ar- 
for that period. For perhaps 650 years | rangements also, about which much may 
we have been working in an opposite | be said; but I do not mean to enter at 
direction, while it is only during the | present into these questions, because they 
last thirty or forty years that we may be looked upon as being really rather 
have been trying to undo that work; questions of detail than of principle. 
nor ought it to be so much a matter of; What I wish now to impress on the 
surprise to some hon. Gentlemen that; House is my conviction that it is not 
we have not been able, within that com- | for the interest of this great kingdom 
paratively short time, to undo all the of England, Scotland, and Ireland her- 
evils which we had so seduously la-) self, and not consistent with the duty of 
boured to create. We have, however, |this country taken from the highest 
accomplished a good deal, and every- | point of view, to adopt this measure for 
body who will look back and compare the destruction of the Irish Established 
the relations between the two countries Church. We must bear in mind that 
which now exist, and those which existed England is not for the English nor Ire- 
half-a-century ago, must, I think, admit | land for the Irish, and yet I believe that 
that there is a great improvement, not | if you pursue that principle of destroying 
only in the material condition of Ireland, | Protestant ascendancy or English as- 
but in the spirit with which she and } cendancy to its full and legitimate con- 
this country regard one another. What sequences, you will eventually find your- 
we ask, then, is that you will not begin | selves landed in the doctrine of Ireland 
this work of yours by doing a great) for the Irish. You may not be prepared 
wrong to Ireland in the interest of Eng- | to go that length, but such will be the 
land. What I regard as the most real result of your policy; and you may de- 
and bitter sarcasm in your Bill is the| pend upon it that anything which tends 
provision which you have inserted in to bring about such a result, and to 
it dealing with the grant to Maynooth | close up the sympathy of the two coun- 
and the Regium Donum. You are anx- tries for one another, and to diminish 
ious, you say, to commence a policy of|the influence which the one ought to 


conciliation towards Ireland, and what | 


is the first thing you do? Do you make 
any sacrifice on the part of England— 
any pecuniary sacrifice or any sacrifice 
of prejudice? Neither of the one nor 
the other; but you pander to the pre- 
judices of the voluntaries, to whose 


conception this Bill is, I believe, in a) 
great measure due, and subserve the in- | 


terests of the British Exchequer by, in 


have on the other, will be bad for both. 
The influence of England on Ireland 
/may, I believe, be extremely beneficially 
exercised if only exercised judiciously. 
You must have an English population 
or a population sympathizing with and 
representing England in Ireland. You 
ought to put these people on the footi 

which is best suited to their nation 

character, and which will enable them 


the first instance, robbing Ireland of an to develop that character in the best 
annuity of £70,000 or £80,000 a year. possible way. It accords with the genius 
That circumstance in itself raises a sus- of England that that should be done by 
sam and the suspicion is not lessened means of the Established Church. I do 

y the knowledge that this is done, so far | not for a moment dispute that the volun- 
as I understand, in contravention of the tary bodies in this country are of very 
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essential service to the State. I do not 
deny that they act in many respects as 
a useful adjunct to the system of the 
Established Church, and I have no 
doubt that many of them with their 

eat zeal, and comparatively greater 

eedom, are of advantage to us in 
various ways. But I am of opinion 
that England with an Established Church 
and a considerable number of voluntaries 
independent of it is in a very much more 
favourable condition for the human mind 
than if we had only these voluntary 
bodies by themselves. I maintain, then, 
that it would be injurious to England, 
and if so it would be injurious to Ire- 


land—which is so closely connected with | 


this country—to destroy an institution 
which I look upon as being of such 
essential value to the English character. 
Very great weight, I think, ought to be 
attached to what fell from my right hon. 
and ‘earned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Dr. Ball) this 
evening as to the effect which would be 
produced in Ireland by converting the 
Established Church in that country into 
a mere voluntary body. It seems to me, 
speaking not from a personal or special 
acquaintance with Ireland, but from a 
general acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of human nature, that my right hon. 
Friend is right, and that if we reduce the 
Established Church in Ireland to the po- 
sition of a voluntary body and send it out 
into the world in an impoverished condi- 
tion, which is proposed, the result will be 
to create strife and contention, and to con- 
vert it into an aggressive body, which is 
not at present its character. I repudiate 
the argument which some hon. Members 
use when they say that the English 
Church has failed in Ireland because she 
has not succeeded in making a greater 
number of proselytes. My answer to 
that argument is that it is not her 
mission to make proselytes. What I 
consider her mission to be is to soften 
asperities between the two religions in 
Ireland, not by in any way sacrificing the 
distinctive doctrines which she herself 
holds, surrendering an atom of the truth, 
or aping the practices of other com- 
munions, but by displaying herself in 
her true colours, and by showing of 
what English Churchmanship really 
consists. My belief is that if the mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church, either in 
England or Ireland, would devote them- 
selves to showing the true spirit of that 
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Church, and how she can make plain the 
truth and right by being liberal and 
charitable towards others, she would do 
a great deal of good, not by proselytizing, 
but by winning souls to her and soften- 
ing the asperities between races. It is 
my opinion that if you look forward to 
the gradual fusion or the cordial union 
of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon races in 
Ireland, you must trust to the operation 
of these influences, and I therefore say 
that you are not acting with true kind- 
ness to Ireland, or taking the proper 
steps-to produce harmony between her 
and England by proposing such a mea- 
sure as that before the House. I will 
yield to no man in the desire to act 
fairly and even liberally toward Ire- 
land. We owe her, I think, great re- 
paration for great and long-continued 
wrong, and if I thought the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government would conduce to her 
tranquillity and happiness, I should put 
aside any prejudices which I may have 
and support that proposal. But it is 
because I am sincerely convinced that 
it will have rather a contrary effect 
that I feel it to be my duty to offer to 
this Bill my decided opposition. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Mr. Speaker, not a 
few of the Members of the House are 
well aware that for many years—I may 
say from the first hour almost when I 
was competent to give an opinion on the 
politics of this country—I have had a 
very decided opinion on the question 
that is to-night before the House. There- 
fore it may not be improper that I 
should take part in this important de- 
bate. I was glad when I heard that 
the right hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Amendment—at the head of what 
is still a considerable party—intended 
to debate this question, and to divide 
the House upon the second reading of 
this Bill. Because, although the details 
of the measure, as the House has already 
heard, are many of them of great im- 

rtance, yet it must be admitted on 
both sides of the House that the real 
and essential good or evil of the mea- 
sure is to be found, not in any one of 
its details, but in the principle on which 
it is founded. We have to decide this 
—whether the Protestant Established 
Church in Ireland shall cease to ex- 
ist as a State institution. And it is 
not because Establishments have been 
universally condemned throughout the 
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kingdom. That is not alleged at all; 
for, though I myself have no faith in x 
litical religious Establishments, and be- 
lieve in the voluntary principle, yet I 
am willing to admit—and it would be 
foolish not to admit it—that at present 
a belief in the usefulness of Established 
Churches appears in this country to have 
the sanction of a majority of our = 
The question is not at all, whether Es- 
tablishments are good in themselves or 
anywhere, but whether, with re- 
to Ireland, it is necessary that the 
Church Establishment shall be removed. 
After all, perhaps it might be well to 
ask the House whether we believe there 
is a great Irish question—that it meets 
us every day—that we are compelled at 
last to confront it, and whether for the 
settlement of that question, if there be 
such a question, it is necessary that the 
Irish State Church shall be removed. Is 
there a great Irish question and a great 
Irish difficulty? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just resumed his seat 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) has made a 
speech that he might have made on 
the most trivial question that could come 
before the House. There was not a si 
from the first word of the speech to the 
last that he was considering or grap- 
pling with—or, indeed, that there ex- 
isted—a great and serious question that 
was before the House with reference to 
Ireland. I shall call only one witness 
in proof of my opinion that there is such 
a question, and that we cannot avoid it. 
And I shall not appeal, as I might do, 
to the almost unanimous judgment of the 
civilized and Christian world. I will not 
appeal to the divisions, and the debates, 
and the majorities of the last Parliament 
upon this question. I will not appeal 
to the opinion and to the great verdict 
of the new constituencies; and I will 
not appeal to the chronic or spasmodic 
discontent — whichever you please — 
which exists in Ireland. I will call only 
one witness, and he shall be a Member, 
and an eminent Member of this House. 
I will call the son of the long-trusted 
Leader of your party, who has been an 
eminent Member of at least two Admi- 
nistrations formed by Gentlemen who 
sit on that side of the House, and who 
has been for many years, as we all know, 
the most trusted and confidential ad- 
viser and counsellor of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking. 
hamshire. I shall appeal to the opinion 
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and to the public declarations of the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
(Lord Stanley). I think that, on a for- 
mer occasion, whether in the House or 
out of it I am not sure, I referred to a re- 
markable statement of that noble Lord 
at a remarkable time. The House will 
remember a great Conservative ban- 
quet that was held at Bristol fifteen 
or sixteen months ago. —[ “ Hear, 
hear!” ]—The hon. Ge tleman who 
cheers, perhaps, was present at it. Now, 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn is not a person who is guilty of 
‘‘heedless rhetoric.”” There are few 
men in this House better informed. 
There is no one in this House more calm 
and impartial in his judgment. I know 
no aker who is more measured and 
careful in his language. Yet, what was 
it that the noble Lord said, not in the 
heat of debate in this House—and that 
mee J would not have affected him— 

ut to a great party of his own friends 
at this political banquet at Bristol? 


This was what he said. He spoke of 
Treland with evident feeling. He is the 
son of a great Irish proprietor. He is 


not unacquainted with that country. I 
think on one occasion he said he knew 
every tenant upon his father’s estate—a 
great deal more than many English pro- 
prietors of land in Ireland could say. 
At this banquet he spoke of Ireland, 
and these were the words he used. He 
spoke of— 

“The painful, the dangerous, and to us, in 
appearance at least, the discreditable state of 
things which continues to exist in Ireland.” 

He described it as ‘‘ a miserable state of 
things.” He said— 

“ We have a strange and perplexing problem to 
solve. If we look for a remedy, who is there can 
give us an intelligible answer ?” 

Such was his despair of this question ; 
and he concluded with this emphatic 
declaration: ‘‘ Ireland is the question of 
the hour.’”? Well, Sir, I am not sure 
that since Belshazzar’s feast there has 
been any announcement more startling, 
more solemn, or more calculated to dis- 
turb the merriment of a great and joyous 
banquet. IfI had used these words in 
a speech they might have been thought 
an exaggeration of the case; and if my 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government had opened his great speech 
with these words they would not have 
been more solemn than the occasion de- 
manded. Butwhathappened? Parlia- 
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ment met a little more than a year ago, 
and the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends were upon this (the Treasury) 
Bench; and I was where the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir James Elphin- 
stone) sits, watching carefully all that 
took place. On the night when my 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
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are proof that you feel it. Protestant 
England and still more Protestant Scot- 
land, have joined heartily with Catholic 
Ireland in approving the policy which is 
| set forth in the details of this Bill. The 
matter stands thus—that there is an 
Irish question, and the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn is my witness 





Maguire) brought forward his Motion | for it; and there is an ecclesiastical 
we were all expecting the explanation of | grievance in Ireland, and the Governor 
the policy of the Government with regard | General of India is my authority for 
to Ireland. Anannouncement had been | that statement. And last Session they 
made only a few days before in the other | were Members of your Cabinet, and 
House of Parliament that the policy of | were in constant daily communication 
the Government would soon be explained | with the Prime Minister the Earl of 
from this Bench, and the Earl of Mayo, | Derby, and subsequently with his suc- 
on that occasion, the Chief Secretary for | cessor the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ireland, rose and addressed the House | Disraeli) who sits opposite me. But it 
for the exact time of three hours and | was a question that the late Government 
twenty minutes. I noticed that the| was totally unable to grapple with. 
speech of my right hon. Friend the | They did nothing, not because they did 
First Lord of the Treasury the other | not comprehend the question. The right 
night in introducing this Bill took pre- | hon. Gentleman comprehends all these 
cisely the same time. But I observed— | questions just as well as any man in the 
what the House must have observed—} House. He understood this question 
that there was a great difference between | twenty years ago. But to show how 
these two speeches. Lord Mayo spoke of | totally unable the late Government was 
the material improvement of Ireland, | to deal with this question, I appeal to 
and he gave us large sums in figures to | those Members of the House te were 
show us how that improvement had pro- | here last year. They will recollect that 
ceeded. He admitted the grievance of | the speeches of Lord Mayo,‘of the noble 
the ecclesiastical inequality existing in , Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, of 
Ireland, and he indicated a mode of | the right hon. Gentleman the late Secre- 





dealing with it that was felt to be so 
absolutely impossible, that afterwards, 
under the pressure of the difficulties 


tary of State for the Home Department 
| (Mr. Gathorne Hardy), and of the right 
_hon. Gentleman since, in that party, 


in which it involved his Colleagues, | First Minister—that these speeches did 
he repudiated it and denied it; and it | not agree; that in point of fact in all 
finally ended in this—that the Govern-| they said on the floor of the House 
ment had no policy at all. Sir, I hope | there was just as much confusion of 
that Lord Mayo, who has since been | speech as there has been on Irish affairs 
promoted to the Governor Generalship | for centuries past. The noble Lord the 
of India, may find in that country no| Member for King’s Lynn said that the 
difficulties with which his kindly nature | patient was in a desperate’ and almost 
and his good intentions may be unable | hopeless state. Lord Mayo said that he 
to cope. I said there was a difference | was wonderfully better. The right hon. 
between the two speeches although they Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
were of the same length. The speech | shire said he was perfectly well, and his 
of my right hon. Friend, instead of| condition was eminently satisfactory. 
having no policy, or a policy which he | And the right hon. Gentleman the late 
was condemned afterwards to deny and | Home Secretary—he took all the febrile 
repudiate, was one which elaborated a | symptoms of the patient as indica- 
grand policy for Ireland—a policy which | tions of perfect health. And it proved 
is included in this Bill—and it is so| what the country found out at the elec- 
balanced and so complete that I ask the | tions, that the Government of the right 
House on both sides if it be not a fact | hon. Gentleman did not comprehend the 
that it has attracted to it the sympathy | malady, or had not the courage or the 
and support of the great bulk of the | power to grapple with it. And the con- 
people of the three kingdoms. [‘‘No!’’]| stituencies decided that as this was a 
I say that your speeches during thisdebate | great question that must be confronted 
| 
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it was desirable to have a Parliament 
and a Government that could satisfac- 
torily deal with it. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Londonderry County 
(Sir Frederick Heygate) asked a ques- 
tion which the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) has asked within the 
last hour—-what is meant by Protest- 
ant ascendancy? The hon. Member for 
Londonderry said he had never seen it, 
and that he did not comprehend it; and 
there was such child-like simplicity in 
his manner of asking it as made me be- 
lieve that he really was saying ex- 
actly what he thought. May I ask 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—not those on 
this side of the House, for we are a 
deal convinced—and though it 

as been said that nobody is convinced 
by a speech in this House, and it 
would be presumption in me to suppose 
I could convince anybody, yet as we 
differ I should like to ask hon. Gentle- 
men opposite a question or two. Is it 
or is it not a fact that the Established 
Church in Ireland is the Church of con- 
uest? The right hon. and learned 
ntleman (Dr. Ball), who made so 
powerful a speech to-night from the 
other side of the House, said that this 
Church was based on a certain Act of 
Parliament, which declared that unless 
the Bishops and clergy would preach, 
pray, and perform the services of religion 
according to the pattern of the Church 
of England, they could not hold sees 
and livings in Ireland. Now, what is 
an Act of Parliament—that is to say, an 
Act of the English Parliament and Go- 
vernment? It was merely a mode of as- 
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that any one of us may hold the opi- 
nions which belong to our consciences 
and our convictions, surely it meant at 
any rate that a nation may make its own 
choice of its own Church and its own 
mode of worship; and, therefore, to estab- 
lish a Protestant Church—the Church of 
a small minority of the people as the 
State Church—in the midst of a Catho- 
lie nation was the most flagrant viola- 
tion of the principles of the Reformation 
that has rf place, I will be bound to 
say in Europe since the days of Luther. 
But, if that be so, what is it that has 
maintained it from that time to this ? 
The right hon. Baronet who has just 
spoken from the opposite Bench (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) spoke of the Penal 
Code exactly as we speak of it, and he 
condemns those who in the last century 
supported the cruelties and enormities of 
that system. Why, fifty years hence— 
it may be said to be a safe prophecy, as 
there will not be many of us here to 
know whether it comes true or not,—but 
fifty years hence there will be men on 
the Conservative side of this House—for 
there will always be a Conservative side 
—who, looking back to the conduct of 
their party in the year 1869, will express 
their amazement that intelligent men 
were found, after the experience of 300 
years, to support the State Church of 
Ireland. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) sneered at the opi- 
nions of the intelligent foreigner. Well, 
IT have in my hand the expressed opinion 
of a very intelligent foreigner, who 
whilst he was living was known to many 
Members of this House—I refer to the 
late eminent Italian Statesman—Count 


given to England. The Church in Ire-| Cavour. My friend Dr. Hodgson has 
land is therefore the Church of conquest. | made an admirable translation of Count 
Not only was it historically so, but I | Cavour’s work on Ireland, an extract of 
will maintain—and there is no Member | which, if the House will permit me, I 
of this House who will deny it—that by | should like to read, because it brings 
no possibility can the Church of a small| down the question a little from the 
minority of Protestants remain for 300 | ground of abstract reasoning to that of 
years established in the midst of a na-| contemporary judgment. He says— 





tion of Catholics except by the power | 
which founded it—namely, the power of 
conquest. “Hear, hear!”] I am| 
amazed at hon. Gentlemen disputing | 
that, if anybody is disposed to depute | 
it; but if they do not dispute it, I am | 
amazed that they do not perceive the, 
tremendous violation of the principles of | 
the Protestant Reformation that is in- 
volved in that state of things. For if 
the Protestant Reformation did not mean 


“ The results of this inhuman code were lament- 
able. The cruelty was purely gratuitous, for, 
far from losing strength, Catholicism became all 
the stronger from the hatred with which the poor 
Irish regarded the religion of their oppressors. 
Every attempt at conversion failed. ‘The Eng- 
lish Parliament, in the belief that it was promot- 
ing the established religion, merely, by its unjust 
laws, placed at the merey of the rich Protestant 
proprietors of the soil the Catholic population, 
who in three-fourths of the country were almost 
exclusively its cultivators. The Penal Laws, which 
at first religious fanaticism had inspired, lost by 
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degrees their primitive character, and in the 
hands of those who applied them became a means 
of social domination. During the greatest part 
of the eighteenth century, the Irish peasant was 
reduced toa state of slavery worse than that of 
the negro in the Antilles. Thanks to anti-Catho- 
lie legislation, and to the manner in which it was 
applied, it was more difficult for him to obtain 
justice from a Protestant grand jury than it is 
now for a slave in the French colonies to obtain 
it from the magistrates sent out from the mother 
country to administer the laws. During this pe- 
riod Ireland presents the saddest spectacle to be 
found in any civilized society—complete and ab- 
solute oppression of the poor by the rich ; of him 
who labours by him who possesses, organized by the 
law, and maintained by the ministers of justice.” 
That statement will be admitted to be 
true. [‘‘No, no!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
who say ‘‘ No” know Ireland only in her 
better days, and I am sorry their reading 
has not been more extensive on this sub- 
ject, as otherwise they might have been 
etter informed. Well, then, for 300 
years I say there has been a perpetual 
protest against this state of things; and 
the Irish people—for I use the term, 
notwithstanding what the right hon. 
Gentleman said—or nine-tenths of the 
population of Ireland, have during the 
whole of that time, every day and every 
hour, in some shape or other, protested 
ainst the continuance of that State 
‘hurch. Some Members have said, ‘‘ You 
have a State Church in England, and 
nobody complains of it.” But though I 
may think the State Church in England 
not a good institution, yet it is not tome 
a sign of foreign conquest. My fore- 
fathers were members of the State 
Church, though for reasons they thought 
sufficient they left it ; but if the State 
Church had been inflicted upon us by a 
power from across the Channel, I am not 
sure that any of us who do not agree 
with it would have regarded it with that 
tranquil mind with which we can look 
upon it now. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) last night treated us to a little 
of that kind of history which he often 
introduces into his speeches. He said 
he thought there was no guarantee in 
this country for liberty and toleration 
like that of the Established Church. 
The right hon. Gentleman—I judge from 
his speech at Edinburgh a year or two 
ago, from his speech last night, and from 
some other speeches—reads a different 
history from anybody else ; or rather, 
perhaps, he makes up his history as he 
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wrote history far better without facts 
than with them. If he thinks it is true 
that the Church has been so favourable 
to liberty in this country, some of us, who 
are Dissenters, and whose parents and 
grand-parents have been Nonconformists, 
have a very different opinion. I recollect 
that Hume, the historian, who was not 
at all favourable or friendly to such views 
as I entertain, observes, speaking of a 
time with which most of us are in some 
degree familiar— 

“So absolute-was the authority of the Crown 
that the precious spark of liberty had been kindled 
and preserved by the Puritans alone, and it is to 
that sect that Englishmen owe the whole freedom 
of their Constitution.”’ 


I suspect that the Nonconformist party 
in this country have succeeded to the 
heritage left them by those who are 
termed Puritans. Well, but Scotland 
also has its State Church, and England 
tried at one time to force its system 
upon Scotland, but most happily failed. 
I agree with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. Miall) that there 
is no point in which you can touch or 
insult or wound a nation so intolerably 
as when you meddle with its religious 
institutions, its conscience, and its mode 
of worship. You may send an alien 
Governor General or Lord Lieutenant to 
Ireland, you may send alien Judges, 
you may impose taxes partially and 
harshly, and by-and-by the people will 
become accustomed to that state of 
things, and apparently not unwilling to 
wear the chain; but if you wound them 
in this tenderest part, their religion, 
that is an injury that can never be for- 
gotten, and there can be no cure for it 
but by removing entirely the cause of the 
wound. Now there are two things that 
your Church has professed to do. I heard 
from the noble Lord who spoke from 
the second Bench to-night (Viscount 
Crichton)—and I am surprised, I must 
say, that Gentlemen who speak with so 
much mildness and so much fairness 
here, are really unable to discover the 
greatness of the grievance which this 
Established Church is in their country— 
I heard, I say, from the noble Lord the 
Member for Enniskillen, that the Church 
of Ireland was not intended to be a 
Church to convert the Catholics. That 
was not said at the time of its founda- 
tion, and has not been said by many 


goes along. He reminds me of what| of its friends since; and the defence 
was said, I think, of Voltaire, that he | that I have heard in this House, and 
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have often seen in the public Press, is 
that it is a Church that is to do some- 
thing, what it can, to convert Catholics 
to Protestantism. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) said it was to hold out the lamp, 
or the light, of the Reformation in the 
dark places of Ireland. Well, then, I 
say, that if the Established Church of 
Ireland has a pretence for its existence, 
it is that it do something to bring 
over the people of Ireland to the Pro- 
testant alias and, secondly, that it 
shall help to unite Ireland with Great 
Britain in a friendly and permanent 
union. Has it been a success or a fail- 
ure? I ask the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Londonderry County (Sir Fre- 
derick Heygate)—I put my question to 
him, because it is impossible not to see 
that he has some sympathy on this 
question, certainly with the condition of 
Ireland, if not with the remedy that we 
propose—I ask him whether, as a matter 
of conversion, the Established Church 
has been a success or a failure? He 
will say, as I shall say, and as no man 
will deny, that history, in all its saddest 
pages, has not a case of greater and 
more complete failure in that respect. 
Is it not known perfectly to all of us 
that Ireland is more Catholic at this 
moment than it has ever been before; 
and what, I think is much worse than 
that, that Ireland is more Roman than 
any other Catholic country probably in 
Europe? And what is more, from Ire- 
land has come to England whatever 
there is of power that belongs to the 
Papal system in this country, and from 
Ireland has overflowed and settled on 
the continent of America a very great 
and powerful Catholic interest. And 
therefore, as far as that is concerned, it 
seems to me to be that no failure could be 
more complete. I have said many years 
ago, and I repeat it now, that by the 
policy which land has pursued in 
Ireland we have made Catholicism, not 
a faith only to which people cling with 
a desperate and heroic tenacity, but we 
have made it a patriotism for which 
multitudes of her children are willing to 
suffer, and, if necessary, even to die. 
And what should be more likely than 
that, because this State Church, this 
Protestant ascendancy which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite profess not to compre- 
hend, has been for three centuries 
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leagued with every form of injustice of 
which the Irish people have complained, 
whether connected with the confiscation 
of their soil, or with the terrors and 
eruelties of the odious Penal Code, or 
with the administration of the law, or 
with any social tyranny to which they 
have been subjected? I would quote 
again three lines from that essay of 
Count Cavour’s on this point, in which 
he says— 

“ The Church remains, to the Catholics, a re- 
presentative of the causes of their miseries, a 
sign of defeat and oppression. It exasperates 
their sufferings and makes their humiliation more 
keenly felt.” 


And if I pass from this question of con- 
version, it is to come to one that seems 
to me really to possess greater importance 
—has it done anything to bind Ireland 
to Great Britain? [‘‘ Yes.’’] Well, it 
has—just as the police and the soldiery 
have—but in no other way, and to no 
greater extent. The policy of the Act of 
Union, in my opinion, was a wise 
policy; the mode by which it was brought 
about was one of unexampled corruption 
and of wrong. You revere the Act of 
Union, and last Session you had, I think, 
the Fifth Article read by the Clerk at 
the Table. You will not have a word or 
a letter of it changed or touched; and 
yet, strange to say, everybody but your 
own party believes that your policy 
makes union absolutely impossible—that 
you conduct the affairs of Ireland upon 
such a principle that you create a sense 
of wrong which over-rides all written 
words and all parchment covenants. For 
centuries, we all know, Ireland has been 
restless, turbulent, and insurrectionary. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite ad- 
mitted that in part of his speech last night ; 
and during the Recess—I forget now ex- 
actly where it was or when—he attributed 
much of it to the fact that the Irish lived 
in a country where they had a damp 
climate and in the neighbourhood of a 
melancholy ocean. Now, I have not 
the least objection to a joke at the pro- 
per time, but I do think that for the 
Prime Minister of England, under cir- 
cumstances such as these, when through- 
out the whole country there is a painful 
sensation that we have not done justice 
to Ireland, and that Ireland is no credit 
to the Imperial Government, I think it 
is carrying hilarity and jocoseness a 
little too far to make an observation like 
that on so grave a subject. But if we 
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come down to the seventy years during 
which this House has governed Ireland. 


we find things much in the same way, 
The pages of herhistory have been stained 
with tears and blood. There have still 
been restlessness and turbulence and 
insurrection appearing and re-appearing 
constantly on the records of her sad and 
dismal story. The right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Gathorne Hardy), who 
spoke last Session with a power which the 
House, I am sure, must have admired, 
and who spoke, I think, what he believed, 
referred to the Church in Ireland as the 
light of the Reformation; and he ap- 
— not able to comprehend that this 
ight of the Reformation, sustained by 
privilege, and fanned as it has been by 
the hot breath of faction, has been not 
so much a helpful light of the Reforma- 
tion as a scorching fire which has burned 
up almost everything good and noble in 
the country, and industry and charity 
and peace and loyalty have perished in 
its flames. Now, Sir, I am for union 
as much as any Gentleman on that side 
of the House, but I am for a real 
union. I care nothing at all for the 
parchment nor for the Fifth Article. 
The parchment will decay and perish, 
and the words upon it will become il- 
legible, and will be forgotten. The 
geographical position of these islands 
points out to every man that union is 
natural between them, and I maintain 
that a true and solid and just union 
between Ireland and Great Britain is 
infinitely better for both than any kind 
of severance can possibly be. But it 
must be a real union, not of power and 
weakness, and of weakness trampled on 
by power. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and men who have discussed this Bill 
in the House and out of it, tell us that 
it appears here only as the result 
of what would be called in Ame- 
rica ‘‘a Fenian scare,’’ and that but for 
certain events which happened last year, 
and the year before, the policy of this 
Bill would not have been avowed by the 
a First Minister. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] 

Vell, suppose it were true, it only adds 
another proof to the many going berore 
it, that it is difficult with popular Go- 
vernment, and with party Government 
to make great and essential reforms un- 
less under circumstances which force 
them absolutely upon the attention of 
Parliament. You know very well— 
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Irish Gentlemen know as well as English 
Gentlemen—that the Catholic Associa- 
tion led to Catholic emancipation. They 
know that the dethronement of the 
Bourbons, an event which took place 
in a foreign but neighbouring country, 
brought about the Reform Bill of 1832. 
They know—I know at any rate—that 
the desperate condition of affairs in the 
West Indies freed the slaves in the 
English colonies. We all know that the 
famine in Ireland came as an irresistible 
argument to bring about the repeal of 
the Corn Law. We know also that the 
mutiny in India drove the House imme- 
diately, and without further considera- 
tion, to abolish the East India Company, 
and to make an entire change in the go- 
vernment of India. And, Sir, if I were 
to come down to a later time, and speak 
of what took place in 1867, I might ask 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
his Colleagues and his party what were 
the circumstances that induced them to 
be enthusiastic in support of a measure 
of household suffrage? It is a matter 
that we can but deplore, that it has re- 
quired three years of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, and 
those other grievous events which have 
happened in Ireland and in England, to 
enable Parliament to undertake, and as 
I believe successfully, to carry through a 
policy which almost every enlightened 
and liberal Statesman in England for the 
last fifty years has hoped for, but feared 
he would notsee. Then hon. Gentlemen 
tell us that discontent in America is also 
a very serious matter, as it causes Fenian- 
ism, which in turn has caused this Bill. 
We cannot deny that the existence of the 
disturbing cause in America is, unfor- 
tunate and irritating, but the theory of 
the Government is—it may be a mistake, 
but I believe it is not—that the remedy 
which will heal, in part or in whole, the 
disorders in Ireland, will heal much of 
the discontent of Irishmen everywhere. 
There is not an Irishman in the Aus- 
tralian colonies at this moment, there 
is not one on the continent of North 
America, who is not watching, as he 
reads the papers, the course of the 
English Parliament on this question ; 
and unless his spirit has been maddened 
into that state of resistance when he will 
listen to no reason and to no fact he is 
feeling probably a softened disposition 
towards the Imperial Government and 
this House of Commons for the measure 
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which we are now attempting to carry| principle for Ireland ; that the voluntary 
through Parliament. And with regard to! principle was bad ; that what you should 
America, this think I may tell hon. Mem- Lave done was to have increased the 
bers opposite that the Fenian agitation in| grant to Maynooth, to have elevated the 
America has been fed, to a considerable | condition of teaching there. In point of 
extent, by a certain sympathy on the| fact, that doctrine that was first avowed 
part of the people of the Tnited States | last Session, and then repudiated and 
—I mean the natives of the States—who | denied, has been brought forward in a 
really do believe that we have never done| more daring manner to-night. The 
justice to the native country of the Irish-| heaviest complaint almost against the 
man. I believe that Irishmen will still} Bill has been that it would establish the 
emigrate when you have done what may | voluntary principle in Ireland, instead 
be done this Session and the next. The|of establishing the Roman Catholic 
right hon. Gentleman is apparently much | Church. And we are told of the des- 
afraid that something desperate is about | perate evils that will come when, in- 
to be done with regard to the land. At} stead of having one voluntary discon- 
least, so far as I am concerned, he may | tented Church, we shall have three. 
rely on this, that nothing will be done | Surely the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
with — to the land which the prin- | Disraeli) and his learned Colleague (Dr. 
ciples o b nee ay economy will not sup-| Ball) really cannot have supposed that 
port—and which everything that is moral | the House would be taken in with anything 
and just in the conduct of political affairs| so very small and so hollow as that ? 
may not fairly undertake. I say the | The Catholic Church in Ireland is not 
reat Republic will still invite, no/| discontented because it is not endowed. 
oubt, vast numbers of the population | It is discontented because another and a 
of Ireland ; but I believe they will go! smaller Church—in numbers a compara- 
there no longer as enemies, and that | tivelyinsignificant Church—isestablished 
the complaint, which Lord North made, | there, not by the power or consent of 
so long ago as the first American | Irishmen, but by the power and will of 
War, will at length be put an end to, | the Imperial Parliament, and that to 
and England henceforth will not find | this very small and comparatively insig- 
her greatest enemies on the American | nificant Church has been handed over 
continent to be those that have issued | all the ecclesiastical revenues which be- 
from the shores of the United Kingdom. | longed in ancient times, and which now 
Sir, I will not go into the details of this | justly belong, to the whole of the Irish 
Bill, for this reason —that we are only | nation. But some hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
upon the second reading of it; but so} site have a great feeling for the congre- 
far as I have been able to gather of| gations. So haveI. I think the congre- 
public opinion, the Bill meets the view | gations have a right to excite the sym- 
of the public in this way —that it is| pathy of Parliament. But I have seen 
whole and complete, that it deals fairly | other congregations, and how they 
and justly with all who can claim any | emerged from their difficulties. In 1843, 
compensation under it. If there is any-| nearly 500 ministers in Scotland, not 
body in Ireland, or any class, which has | waiting for an Act of Parliament to dis- 
a right to complain, it surely must be | endow them, walked out of their manses. 
the 4,000,000 or 4,500,000 of Roman | They left many charming residences, 
Catholics. I think it will be felt by the | and many nice churches. They quitted 
House—whatever may be the opinion of | homes in which they had spent many of 
any Member of the House—upon the | the happiest years of their lives. The 
question of the Catholic Church, that in | went out as a Church absolutely wae 
this Bill the very least has been pro-| There was not a church left for them, 
posed as to compensation for Catholics | nor a glebe house, nor a curtilage, nor 
and for their Church that it was possible | commutation; and, I will be bound to 
for any just Government to propose. I} say, not a single good wish, or ‘God 
do not suppose that I shall come within bless you,” from any man on that side 
the range of the wishes of the right hon. | of the House. Do not—do not tell the 
and learned Member for the University | House that your Irish Protestant con- 
of Dublin (Dr. Ball). His speech to-| gregations are feebler and worse than 
night has been generally a complaint | the congregations in Scotland. What 
that this Bill adopted the voluntary | have they done since in Scotland? It is 
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told in a sentence, though it would take 
weeks to survey it all. They have built 
900 churches, not less than 650 manses 
for their ministers; they have built 500 
schools, three theological Colleges, and 
two training institutions; and during 
the last three years—I have not the 
accounts further back—they have raised, 
on an average, by the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of their members, not less 
than £370,000 per annum; and during 
the twenty-five years that have elapsed 
since these 500 ministers walked out of | 
the Established Church, their congrega- 
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tions have raised, by voluntary contri- 
butions, a sum exceeding £8,000,000 | 
sterling. The right hon. and learned 
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Scotchmen in the North of Ireland—the 
Presbyterians — should be less liberal 
or energetic than their countrymen of 
the Free Church in Scotland? And why 
should the Episcopalian Protestants in 
Ireland, when freed from the trammels 
of the State, be less active and success- 
ful than their neighbours, the Presby- 
terians, and their co-religionists the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland? I believe that 
your sickly offspring of privilege and 
favouritism may become the robust 
champion of the light of the Reforma- 
tion; and perhaps we may live to see 
the day when the right hon. Gentleman 
will make a recantation at this table. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, who was only a 





Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni-| few years ago Prime Minister of this 
versity had the courage to say, in the | country, told me in 1856, at his house 
resence of many members of Noncon-|in Scotland, that no public event con- 
ormist bodies, that ministers of volun- | nected with Scotland had, during his long 
tary churches were rather a low class—_| life, given him so much pain as the sepa- 
that they were not so high-born as the | ration in the Church of Scotland — and 
very high-born clergy of the Establish- | that he had lived long enough to see 
ment. As to being high-born, I think | that all his lamentations and fears were 
the Prophets of old were, many of them, | vain, and that it had been one of the 
graziers. The Apostles were fishermen | very happiest events that had ever come 
and handicraftsmen; and their religion | to his country. He spoke of the Church, 
was one to which ‘not many mighty, | he spoke of the schools, and he said 
not many noble ” were called. It) there was a great additional life spread 
may be that in this age and in this| throughout the whole people. If that 
country the light of the Reformation and | should take place in Ireland, then the 
the light of Christianity may be carried | light of the Reformation, which now 
through the land by men of humble birth | glimmers so faintly that no man can see 
with just as much success as may attend | it, may become a light shining over much 
men who were born in great mansions | of that island; and to those who think 
or in palaces. The right hon. Gentleman | it important it may be satisfactory to 
the Member for Buckinghamshire argued | hope that Catholicism, in its extreme 
very much in favour of an Established | and Roman sense, may give place to a 
Church, on the ground that there ought | more liberal religion, and approximate 
to be some place into which people could | nearer to that which we think better— 
get who would not readily be admitted| namely, the faith and religion of the 
anywhere else. What the right hon.| Protestant Churches. It is too late to- 
Gentleman wants is this, that you should | night to go into the question of the sur- 
have an Established Church which has| plus. There is one thing that I should 
no discipline, and that anybody who will | say about it—and I say it in the hear- 
live up to what may be called a gentle-| ing of my hon. and learned Friend (Sir 
manly conformity to it may pass through Roundell Palmer), who is unders to 
the world as a very satisfactory sort of take a different view of this question 
a Christian. Sir, these are arguments | from some on this side—John Wycliffe, 
that I should be ashamed to use. If I) as the House knows, lived 500 years 
were a Churchman I would either find| ago. He was born in the town of Rich- 
better arguments or I would keep silence. mond, and he was, perhaps, the first and 
And I believe, if I were forced to keep) greatest of the English Reformers. John 
silence, I should be obliged to give up| Wycliffe was obliged to consider this 
the belief that the Church was much/| question — as to what should be done 
better than the Nonconformist bodies.| with regard to religious endowments ; 
My opinion is that you do great injus-| and he said—‘‘If Churches make bad 
tice to the Protestants of Ireland. Is| use of their endowments princes are 
there any reason why, for example, the| bound to take them away from them.” 
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It is not too much for us to say that if 
endowments are found to be mischievous 
Parliament may put them to other uses. 
I sometimes wonder how it is that in 
500 years we make so little progress on 
some subjects. That was the opinion of 
Wycliffe in the 14th century, and we 
are now discussing the same subject in 
this House; and right hon. hon. and 
learned Gentlemen get up in this House 
and denounce as almost sacrilege and 

liation any attempt on the part of 
the Imperial Parliament to deal with 
the endowments of the State Church in 
Ireland. And as to the uses to which 
these endowments are put. If I were 
particular on the point as to the sacred 
nature of the endowments, I should even 
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then be satisfied with the propositions 
in this Bill — for, after all, f tune it is 
not far from Christianity to charity ; and | 
we know that the Divine Founder of | 
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have watched its growth and its com- 
pletion with a great and increasing in- 
terest—I say when I look at this mea- 
sure I look on it as tending to a more 
true and solid union between Ireland 
and Great Britain; I see it giving tran- 
quillity to our people; [‘‘Oh, oh yy) 
when you have a better remedy I at 
least will fairly consider it—I say I see 
this measure giving tranquillity to our 
people, greater strength to the realm, 
and adding a new lustre and a new dig- 
nity to the Crown. I dare claim then 
for this Bill the support of all thought- 
ful and good people within the bounds 
of the British Empire, and I cannot doubt 
that in its early and great results it will 
have the blessing of the Supreme, for I 
believe it to be founded on those prin- 
ciples of justice and mercy which are the 
glorious attributes of His eternal reign. 
Sir Rounpett Patmer moved the ad- 


our faith has left much more of the | journment of the debate. 


doings of a compassionate and loving | 
heart than He has of dogma. I am not) 
able to give the chapter, or the verse, 
the page, or the column ; but what has 
always struck me most in reading the | 
narratives of the Gospel is how much | 
of kindness and how much of compas- 
sion there was, and how much also there 
was of dealing kindly with all that were 
sick, with all that were suffering. Do | 
you think it will be a misappropriation 
of the surplus funds of this great Estab- 
lishment to apply them to some objects 
such as those described in the Bill? Do 
you not think that from the charitable 
dealing with these matters even a sweeter 
incense may arise than when these vast 
funds are applied to maintain three times 
the number of clergy that can be of the 
slightest use to the Church with which 
they are connected. We can do but little, 
it is true. We cannot relume the ex- 
a lamp of reason. We cannot 
make the deaf to hear. We cannot 
It is not 





make the dumb to speak. 
given to us— 

“From the thick film to purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeballs pour the day.” 
But at least we can lessen the load of 
affliction, and we can make life more 
tolerable to vast numbers who suffer. 
Sir, when I look at this great measure— 
and I can assure the House I have looked 
at it much more than the majority of 
hon. and right hon. Members opposite, 
because I have seen it grow from line to 
line, and from clause to clause, and 





Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


INCLOSURE AWARDS (COUNTY PALA- 
TINE OF DURHAM) BILL. 
(Mr, Bentinck, Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. 
William Lowther.) 
[BILL 44.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. AYRTON said, there would be 
no objection to the Bill passing that 
stage if it were understood that it must 
be materially altered in Committee by 
striking out a clause which provided that 
the Treasury should give compensation 
to some gentlemen who performed local 
functions. He would suggest that the 
hon. Member in charge of the Bill should 
communicate with the hon. Member for 
Durham, and arrange with him what 
was to be done. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he should be 
glad to do so, and to take the second 
reading on the understanding men- 
tioned. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arronney Generat, Bill 
for the abolition of Imprisonment for Debt ; 
for the punishment of Fraudulent Debtors ; and 
for other purposes, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Arrorney Genera, Mr. Soricitor Genera, 
and Mr. Cuance.tor of the Excueqver. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 

House adjourned at a quarter after Twelve 
o’clock, till Monday next. 
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evening mails are despatched about the 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, {same hour as they to be in the time 


Monday, 22nd March, 1869. 


MINUTES.]—New Writs Issuro—For Here- 
ford City, v. George Clive, esq., and John 
William Shaw Wyllie, esq., void election ; for 


Blackburn, v. William Henry Hornby, esq., and | 


Joseph Feilden, esq., void election. 

Pusiic Biurrs—Second Reading—Irish Church 
[27], adjourned debate further adjourned ; Civil 
Officers Pensions * [42]; Drainage and Im- 
provement of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental * 

55). 
Conrintee — Report — Brazilian Slave Trade* 
58]; Inclosure of Lands* [31]; Salmon 
isheries (Ireland) * [51]. 

Considered as amended— Marine Mutiny * ; Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act Amendment * [34]. 
Third Reading—Mutiny*; Lord Napier’s Sa- 

lary * [57] and passed. 


POSTAL—BOOK POST &c.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACFIE said, he would beg to 
ask the Postmaster General, What are 
the reasons why the advantage of being 
conveyed by the Book Post is limited to 
printed and such-like matter; of what 
nature are the obstacles that stand in 
the way of a properly guarded removal 
of the present limitation; whether the 
Evening Mails for England are des- 
patched from the Metropolis at about 
the same hour as in the era of Stage 
Coaches; whether there would not arise 
much public benefit from despatching 
these Mails at a later hour; what are 
the reasons why that benefit has not yet 
been conferred ; and, whether he has 
any hope of being able to favour the 
Nation with the concessions that form 
the subject of the foregoing Questions ? 

Tue Marqvess or HARTINGTON : 
The reason, Sir, why the book post and 
pattern post rates have not been ex- 
tended to parcels is, I believe, that those 
rates have not been found sufficiently 
remunerative to justify their further ex- 
tension. This obstacle, of course, still 
stands in the way of the removal of the 
present limitation. I believe, however, 
there also other obstacles. One of the 
principal is, that if the Post Office were 
to encumber itself with the conveyance 
of a much larger quantity of heavy 
matter than it does now, it is probable 
that the chief object of the Post Office— 
namely, the rapid and certain delivery 
of letters—would be very injuriously in- 
terfered with. With regard to the other 
Question, I believe it is true that the 


| 





of mail coaches, but it ought to be re- 
membered that under the present system 
letters are delivered much earlier all 
over the country than they were formerly. 
The Post Office, I may mention, takes 
the opportunity whenever a later train 
is despatched of sending a bag by that 
train, but I do not think that there 
would be any general advantage in al- 
tering the hours at which the mails are 
despatched. It was obviously impos- 
sible, for financial reasons, to run trains 
at a late hour in the evening solely for 
Post Office puposes. 


GREECE—BRITISH PAYMENTS TO, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KIRK said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If it is 
true that a sum of £1,139,198, according 
to a Parliamentary Return dated the 
20th of February last, has been paid by 
England to Greece since the year 1843 
to the present time ; and, whether these 
sums have been paid in accordance with 
any Treaty, Convention, or, Contract 
between England and Greece; if so, 
what were the political objects sought 
for by the British Government at the 

eriod when such Treaty, Convention, or 

ontract was concluded between this 
Country and Greece, and have these 
objects been attained; if not, are Her 
Majesty’s Government prepared to re- 
commend to Parliament the further pay- 
ment of such moneys for an indefinite 
period, or are they prepared to signify 
to the Hellenic Government that after a 
certain period no further sums of Money 
will be paid by England to Greece ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the matter 
of fact which enters into the Question of 
my hon. Friend is very easily answered. 
It is true that a sum of £1,139,198 has 
been paid by England since the year 
1843 up to the present time, and that 
it has been paid to Greece in the sense 
of being paid in order to prevent defal- 
cation in the regular dividends on a 
certain portion of a Loan on behalf of 
Greece, which Loan was contracted un- 
der our guarantee. It has not been 
paid to Greece, therefore, for her own 
disposal or to use it at her own discretion, 
but in fulfilment of an engagement into 
which this country has entered. Next, 
it is a fact that the whole of these sums 
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have been paid in accordance with tre- 
ties, conventions, and contracts; and 
not only so, but in accordance with 
treaties, conventions, and contracts, 
which from their nature were brought 
under the notice of Parliament, and 
which received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, without such sanction 
these sums could not have been paid 
even if Her Majesty had pledged her- 
self to the payment. The political ob- 
ject sought ty the British Government 
in connection with other Powers, espe- 
cially France and Russia, was the es- 
tablishment and security of the liberty 
and independence of the Kingdom of 
Greece. The degree in which that ob- 
ject has been attained is, of course, a 
matter on which there can be no diffe- 
rence of opinion, but before the present 
King of assumed the ne, 
a new Convention was entered into, and 
it was then declared by these Powers 
to be for the interest of Europe that the 
Greek Kingdom should continue to ex- 
ist in a state of political independence. 
At that time, also, a certain sacrifice 
was made by this country, which en- 
gaged to give up the dividends which 
the Greek Government would have to 
pay to us in consideration of a certain 
regulated sum of £12,000 a year. That 
arrangement received the sanction of 
Parliament. With regard to the last 
portion of the question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman as to whether the Government 
are prepared to recommend to Parlia- 
ment the further payment of such moneys 
for an indefinite period, I am afraid I 
have no option but to say that it is, 
under covenant, absolutely the bounden 
duty of this country to continue to pay 
these moneys until either the loan is 
liquidated, or we can prevail on the Go- 
vernment of Greece to make provision 
for the payment. In’1860, when the re- 
gulated payment of £12,000 from Greece 
was agreed upon, that sum was not ac- 
cepted as a permanent arrangement, but 
as the minimum sum that Greece was 
to pay. It was fully understood that, 
in proportion as her resources and finan- 
cial condition might improve, the Powers 
would be at liberty to require of Greece 
the further, and, if possible, the com- 
plete, carrying out of her engagements. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. STEVENSON said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Solicitor General, Whether he 
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is willing to make provision in the 
University Tests Bill to extend the be- 
nefits of that measure to the University 
of Durham ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL re- 
lied, that as far as he was concerned, 
e did not propose to introduce clauses 

into the University Tests Bill to extend 
its provisions to the University of Dur- 
ham. He confessed he was not acquainted 
with the precise constitution of the Uni- 
versity of Durham. Of course he should 
not offer any obstacle to any hon. Gen- 
tleman proposing such clause or clauses 
if he thought fit to do so. Indeed, as 
far as he was concerned, he had not the 
smallest objection to the Bill being so 
extended. 


Railway. 


IRELAND—NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KEOWN said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he can 
give any information as to the time when 
the Report of the Royal Commission to 
inquire into the system of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland is likely to be forth- 
coming ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the Royal Commis- 
sioners were anxious that the Commis- 
sion should be prolonged until March of 
next year, this extension of time being 
necessary, they considered, in orderfinally 
to wind up the proceedings of the Com- 
mission; but upon the application of 
the Government the Commissioners had 
signified their full expectation that they 
would be able to supply their Report 
before the end of the present year. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY—PALACE- 
YARD STATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HERBERT said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Work, 
When the passage leading from Palace 
Yard to the Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway is to be opened ? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, he had 
hoped the passage would have been 
opened before the present time. There 
had, however, been some delay with 
respect to underground works connected 
with the sewers and gas, which had to 
be removed. The work had now been 
commenced, and he had been assured 
by the architect that it would be com- 
pleted within four months. 











1899 Postal— { COMMONS ) Stornoway. 1900 
‘had mentioned applied to the Stockwell 


DISTRICT ASYLUMS—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, If the amounts of £56,600 and 
£44,000 respectively, one in the 
Returns relating to Asylums (Metropo- 
lis) as the estimated cost of the struc- 
tures of the Fever and Small Pox Asy- 
lums at Stockwell and Homerton, include 
all charges necessary to the completion 
and fitting of the Asylums for the re- 
ception of atients; and, if not, the 
estimated additional amount which will 
be required for that purpose ; and, if 
he will state the number of beds to be 
—— in the proposed new hospitals 
or the chronic sick, bedridden, and 
acute sick in each of the Sick Asylum 
Districts of Newington, Kensington, 
Rotherhithe, Poplar, Central London, 
and Finsbury ? 

Mr, GOSCHEN said, in reply, that 
the sums specified in the Returns to 
which the hon. Gentleman’s first Ques- 
tion related did not include the amount 
paid for furniture and things. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
M‘Cullagh Torrens) had moved for a 
Return showing the cost of the site and 
the cost of the structures. The Poor 
Law Board had applied to the managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District for 
the estimate, as asked for, and they 
gave the original estimate for the struc- 
tures. It was stated in the Returns that 
these estimates were subject to material 
alterations which were under considera- 
tion, and which would effect a reduction. 
That reduction, in the case of the Stock- 
well Asylum, had now been settled, and 
was ascertained to amount to £5,600. 
But, on the other hand, the estimates 
for fixings, furniture, and fittings had 
since come in, subsequent, he should 
add, to the publication of the Return, 
and the Poor Law Board was not in 
possession of the information which the 
estimates furnished when the Returns 
were asked for, nor had the Board yet 
had the opportunity of examining the 
items, so that the estimates for furniture 
and fixtures must as yet be regarded as 
simply provisional. They amounted to 
about £16,000, besides a sum of £6,700, 
which represented 10 per cent for possi- 
ble contingencies. The hon. Member 
would understand that those amounts 
could only ery -og | be accepted as 
correct, and that the figures which he 














Asylum, and not to the Homerton, of 
which he had not yet received any esti- 
mates beyond the cost of structure given 
in the Return. With respect to the se- 
cond Question, the hon. Member, who 
was himself a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Asylums Board, might possibly be 
aware that a different arrangement 
would be carried out in the case of Fins- 
bury to that originally contemplated. 
The same remark applied more or less 
to the cases of Newington and Rother- 
hithe, which were under the consider- 
ation of the Board, and they might 
possibly be dealt with also in a different 
manner. With regard to the number of 
beds originally proposed, they were as 
follows—and he might observe that the 
estimates for the number of beds were 
those of the managers of the Asylums, 
and not of the Poor Law Board, though 
the inspector had conferred with the 
managers. The number of beds at 
Newington was about 600, at Kensing- 
ton 600, at Rotherhithe 500, at Poplar 
570, and in Central London probably 
about 600. These were cutie provi- 
sional estimates, with regard to which 
no decision had at al] been taken, and 
with respect to which he hoped to be 
able to make a statement when the Bill 
to amend the Metropolitan Poor Bill of 
1867 came on for discussion. 


POSTAL—STORNOWAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE said, he would beg to 
ask the Postmaster General, Whether, 
having reference to a Memorial from 
the inhabitants of Stornoway, dated 1st 
of January, 1867, to his Lordship’s pre- 
decessor in Office, and one from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Wick, dated 
February last, to his Lordship, praying 
for proper postal accommodation—name- 
ly, ‘‘ A daily steamerin summer and thrice 
a week in winter, as in the case of the 
Orkneys ’’—is to be carried into effect ; 
and whether the Inhabitants of Storno- 
way have offered to his Lordship to pay 
the sum required to make up their postal 
revenue to the same amount as that of 
the Orkneys, at the period of their ob- 
taining the mail steamer to Thurso, or 
an alternative proposal of £500 a year 
for three years, in part of the expense 
of a mail steamer between Ullapool and 
Stornoway ? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON | 
replied that the cost of the present pos- | 
tal service to the island of Lewis and | 
the expense connected with the Post | 
Office in the island itself already ab- | 
sorbed the whole of the postal revenue | 
derived from it. Any additional postal | 
facilities, therefore, which might be | 
given would cause considerable loss to | 
the general revenue of the Department. | 
It was therefore not, under these circum- | 
stances, his intention to recommend that 
‘‘a daily steamer in summer and thrice 
a week in winter” should be subsidized 
by the Government. He believed it was 
true that the inhabitants of Stornoway 
had made the proposal referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman in the latter part of 
his Question, but he could not admit 
that there was any any analogy between 
the case of the Orkneys and Stornaway, 
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Mr. GOSCHEN, in reply, said, his 
attention had been called to the facts 
mentioned in the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion through the usual channels of in- 
formation, as well as by the hon. Mem- 
ber himself and his right hon. Colleague 
in the representation of Birmingham. 
The facts in themselves were correctly 
stated, although being placed not in a 
proper order they were calculated to 
give an erroneous impression of the 
transactions referred to. No appeal had 
been made to the Poor Law Board since 
the summons had been issued, and there 
had been no correspondence on the mat- 
ter since January, beyond a letter writ- 
ten to the district auditor, asking whe- 
ther the sum referred to had been paid. 
The case, he might add, was not a new 
one, for the £8 had been spent as far back 
as August, 1867. There was, also, one fact 





because the distance in the latter case | which was not mentioned in the enume- 
was much greater, and the expense | ration of facts contained in the Question, 
would, as a consequence, be much | and which was most material. The fact 


heavier. He had only to add that 
there was no intention on the part of 
the Post Office to make any alteration 
such as that which the hon. Gentleman 
suggested. 


BIRMINGHAM BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DIXON said, he would beg to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following facts—namely, that 
on the 16th instant, the Chairman and 
four other members of the Birmingham 
Board of Guardians were summoned by 
the District Poor Law Auditor for a sur- 
charge of £8, and ordered to pay the 
amount, that sum being the cost of con- 
veying Sarah Simpson and her eight 
children to Liverpool, in order that they 
might be shipped thence to the United | 
States, the husband, who was living | 





to which he alluded was that the guar- 
dians asked, in the first instance, whe- 
ther the Poor Law Board would sanc- 
tion the payment. The Board replied 
that it would be contrary to the regula- 
tions to do so, but the guardians, never- 
theless, after that information, chose to 
incur the responsibility. He would pre- 
sently state why it was that the Poor 
Law Board had refused their sanction 
in the matter; but he should first say 
that the Order refusing the surcharge 
was issued on the 14th of December, 
two days before he took charge of the 
Department. A letter had since been 
received from the guardians asking for 
re-consideration. The opinion of coun- 
sel had been taken on a previous occa- 
sion, upon the question whether such 
Orders could be rescinded, and that opi- 
nion was in the negative. They were in 
the nature of judicial decisions. The 


matter, therefore, had been finally closed 
when he came into Office. He had been 


there, having paid the passage money ;} asked on what grounds the Poor Law 


that the Board of Guardians passed a | 
resolution requesting their Chairman | 
not to py the surcharge, and that the | 
Poor Law Board was appealed to, but | 
declined to sanction the payment of the | 


Board refused to remit the surcharge. 
The grounds were that the United States 
had expressed dissatisfaction at having 
wee gy sent there, as he had once be- 
ore stated to the House. There were 








£8 by the Board; and, whether, if the | remonstrances on the subject, and the 
alleged facts are true, the President of | Poor Law Board were, therefore, obliged 
the Poor Law Board will state the |to establish the regulation which had 

unds on which the appeal was re- | given such offence to the guardians. It 


— * and a surcharge ordered to be | was not the policy of the Board to op- 
made 


| Pose emigration in the least, but they 
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had found it necessary to make the regu- . 
lation in question. He himself was | i Ee aa 


most anxious to modify it if it could be | 
done. The Guardians, he hoped, would! Cororz, ANNESLEY said, he rose 
not continue their protest against the to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Order, which he trusted, after this ex- | Whether it is true that, on the 22nd of 
planation, they would feel to be un- | February last, aman, named Smith, was 
necessary. | arrested in the county of Cavan, for 
| having in his possession Fenian docu- 
; ments and resolutions, regularly printed 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN RAILWAY |on green paper, and containing plans 
PASSENGERS AND GUARD. 'and schemes of the Fenian conspiracy, 
QUESTION. | dated re ; and, whether it is the inten- 
. , ition of Her Majesty’s Government to 
Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he! commend the fiberation of any more 
wished to ask the President of the Board | Denies, contiein? We hened- the oes 
of Trade, Whether any uniform system io Gentine: aould be abl ot aie 
has been agreed upon between the Rail- |, a:stinct answer to the latter part of the 
ways and the Board of Trade for giving Guadtion P 
effect to the Act of last Session requiring | “yy, CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
that a means of communication should | Te in tee, Min, Shad 0 eee eel Smith 
be provided between the F aSSeNger | was ap prehen ded upon the date men- 
ws ag Ee wemne! k | tioned, and that what were apparently 
—_— ot ee weeks 88°,/ Fenian documents were found in his 
Sir, the representatives of the principal | secuiieas icon. ot Geum teins aateen 
railway companies north of London | oon green paper. This anh eng 
celled st the Board of Trade. They | been committed for trial. With regard 
were a very important deputation, and | to the second part of the Question of the 
recommended a mode of communication | taggers - feat Teniee. f each ebin 
between the drivers and the guards, and | ,, add ae vthin io atet cal d wh oe 
between the passengers and both. After | Question na io cule Guin Ghia wily 
having examined it, and hearing the | at menaain Gah it a. eee the inten. 
statements of the deputation, the Board |} of her Gases & die on 
of Trade sanctioned the application of!» 4hor advice to the C an 
that system to those railway companies. | biect eee hie 
It is known as the rope system, and is a | *""J° 
very simple, and, I hope, effective means SCOTLAND—EDUCATION.—QUESTION 


of communication. Upon the South- 
Eastern, which does not run trains in| Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 


connection with any of the northern | he wished to ask the Lord Advocate, 
lines, another system—the electric sys- | Whether the Government will lay before 
tem—has been adopted, and sanction- | Parliament their proposal for the future 
ed by the Board of Trade. But if rail-| distribution of the annual Grants for 
way companies run carriages on lines | Education in Scotland under the Rules 
where the rope system is adopted, it|of the Privy Council, or by any other 
will be necessary, I presume that the | authority, before their Measure relating 
rope system should also be adopted by |to the Schools of Scotland is brought 
them. The Board of Trade has not | before the House? 

sanctioned this system irrevocably, but; THe LORD ADVOCATE said, in 
has allowed it to be fairly tried, and it | reply, that in the Bill which was before 
is my hope and opinion that in all pro- | the other House of Parliament there was 
bability it will be found quite effective,|a Schedule announcing generaily the 
and that no change of system will be | principles upon which the rules of the 
necessary. If, however, after trial, it Privy Council were to be made appli- 
should be found ineffective, the Board | cable in Scotland. Until, however, that 
of Trade will be at liberty to recommend | Bill became law it was impossible that 
any other system which may be found |these rules could be finally adjusted, 
more efficient. ‘and, therefore, it would be impossible 
| as yet to lay before Parliament the final 
| proposals upon this subject. But as the 
matter excited a good deal of interest in 


Mr. Goschen 
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Scotland—and it was well that there 
should be no misunderstanding as to the IRISH CHURCH BILL—[Bu 27.] 
proposals of the Government in the | (3%, Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Bright, 
event of the Bill substantially becoming Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Attorney 
law—he had to state for the informa- General for Ireland.) 

tion of the House, that in adjusting the t 
Rules of the Committee of the Privy SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Council to be applied to Scotland, the [THIRD NIGHT. } 
Government proposed to adopt the prin-/ Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
ciple of payment for results on the fol- | Debate on Amendment proposed to 
lowing conditions, which were adapted | Question [18th March], «Phat the Bill 
to the system long established in that | be now read a second time ;” and which 
country, of supporting schools by local} Amendment was, to leave out the word 
rates, and which would be carried out, | “now,” and at the end of the Question 
provided the system of rating be ex-|to add the words “upon this day six 
tended so as to meet the full demands months.” —( Mr. Disraeli.) 

of national education — First, that no Question again proposed “That the 


distinction should be made in the pay- ‘ ’ 
ments from the Committee of Council in — a ae ee oe oe 


consideration of the class of society to 
which the parents of children attending | Debate resumed. 
school belonged. He believed that, as} §m ROUNDELL PALMER:* Mr. 
a general rule, the children of all classes | Speaxer, I do not think it is possible 
in Scotland mixed freely in the schools. | that there can be any Member of this 
The second condition was that the prin- |} House to whom this measure has been 
ciple which was partially adopted in the | the occasion of greater anxiety and soli- 
Minute of the late Vice President of the | citude than than it has been to myself. 
Council (Mr. Corry) should receive a@/ Almost all the motives which most 
more extended = in Scotland, | powerfully actuate and influence human 
and that, up to the age of sixteen, chil-| nature would lead me to be desirous of 
dren might be examined on subjects | giving my support to the Bill proposed 
higher than Standard Six of the Revised | by my right hon. Friend at the head of 
Code. But, third, that the above Rule | the Government. If general agreement 
relative to the higher branches should | of political opinion were sufficient for 
be limited to landward parishes; and, | that purpose, may say that there is no 
fourth, that no payment in respect of| man whom for many years past I have 
higher subjects should be made unless so much wished to see occupyin the 
the average number of the scholars| position which my right hon. Friend 
attending any school should have reach- | now fills; and having for nearly nine 
ed a specified standard in elementary! years been acting in close and cordial 
branches. co-operation with the party who occup: 
the a ne on this side of the House, I 
am bound to say that nothing has oc- 
INCLOSURE OF LANDS BILL. curred during that time which be made 
quustion me otherwise than proud of and satisfied 
Re! with that connection, and full of sym- 
In reply to Mr. T. CuamBErs, pathy for the high and patriotic aims 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN | which I know to actuate that party in 
said, that owing to the opposition | general, and full of personal respect for 
which had arisen to the inclosure of | all the Members of it with whom I have 
Wisley Common, in Surrey, he should} been brought into immediate contact. 
not think it right to press this Bill at | If personal attachments, if a sense of 
a late hour of the night; but, as it | the highest personal and political obli- 
would be obviously unfair to the | gations could be enough to determine 
inclosures which were unopposed, he| any man’s course upon this occasion, 
should omit Wisley from the Schedule, | there are no attachments of mine stronger 
and a full inquiry would be instituted, | than those which I bear to some of my 
ese by means of a Committee, | Friends sitting on the Bench below me ; 
efore any steps were taken to enclose | and from the first time that I became 
that common. ‘connected with them until now nothing 
[Second Reading—Third Night. 
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has been omitted which could possibly 
have been done to make me more and 
more deeply indebted to them for every 
sort of consideration and kindness. The 
House will therefore believe that if I 
am unable to go with them upon this 
question, it is only under a sense of im- 
perious and overwhelming necessity. My 
difficulty is not diminished because there 
are points on which I certainly cannot 
profess to differ from the advocates of 
this measure. I have no sympathy 
whatever with those who impugn the 
motives either of my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government, or of 
any of those associated with him in this 
undertaking. I know their motives to 
be as pure, I know them to be as com- 
pletely reconcilable in their minds with 
a just regard to the interests of religion 
as my own, or as those of any other 
man; and I hope that in expressing, as 
I mean to do with freedom, my own 
opinions upon this subject, I shall not 
be betrayed into a single word which 
can for a moment cast the slightest re- 
flection upon their intentions or motives. 
Furthermore, I cannot shut my eyes to 
the fact that there is a real crisis in 
Ireland ; a crisis to my mind the more 
grave and the more serious for the very 
reason that Ireland has been improving 
for many years in its condition; for the 
very reason that the Legislature of this 
country has shown so much anxious 
care to make the union with Ireland a 
real and hearty union. These circum- 
stances, instead of producing a political 
reconciliation between the majority of 
the people of Ireland and the people of 
this country, seem only to make things 
worse, and I cannot but think we are 
called upon, more than at any previous 
period, deeply to consider the causes of 
this evil, and discover, if we can, a 
remedy for those causes. I agree with 
what was so eloquently said by the 
President of the Board of Trade, that we 
ought, if we can, discovering that re- 
medy, to lay aside all party considera- 
tions whatever, and be willing to make 
any sacrifice—be it merely a sacrifice of 
interest, of prejudice, of feeling, not of 
duty—which would meet so grievous a 
state of things ; and even upon the point 
of the disestablishment of the Church, I 
shall presently show that there is a cer- 
tain length to which I might be able 
myself to go in company with my right 
hon. Friend. 
Sir Roundell Palmer 
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When I look at this Bill, I cannot 
conceal from myself that the principle 
of it is not disestablishment simply in 
the sense in which I use that term, 


but disestablishment accompanied by 
universal disendowment. hat is a 
principle to which I cannot agree. It 


is advocated as an act of justice. To 
my mind it is a great act of injustice. 
It is advocated as likely to have salutary 
and beneficial consequences. I confess 
that I apprehend from it consequences 
which may tend to destroy the salutary 
effect of those parts of the measure, 
from which I might otherwise have an- 
ticipated good results. It is my duty to 
inform the House how far I am able to 
go with the Government on this point of 
disestablishment. I mean by disestab- 
lishment the severance of direct political 
relations between the institutions of the 
Church and the laws and government of 
the State. Taking it in that sense, and 
carefully separating the question of dis- 
endowment from disestablisiment, I 
must say I cannot agree with those who 
say that the severance of the political 
relations of the Church with the State 
is, and necessarily must be, an abnega- 
tion of national Christianity, or an act 
of national apostacy. It appears to me 
that such a view is founded on an en- 
tirely false notion of the vocation of civil 
government and of the nature of national 
religion. The duty of civil government 
is to govern all and every part of the 
country committed to its charge with im- 
partiality and justice, and with a regard 
to those interests which it belongs to 
human laws to protect. National re- 
ligion, as I understand it, is not any pro- 
fession, embodied in laws, or forms and 
ceremonies, made by those who are at the 
head of the Government; but it is the 
religion of the people who constitute the 
nation. It may be, and must naturally 
be under many states of circumstances, 
that the religious convictions of the peo- 
ple will express themselves in the forms 
and institutions of their Government. 
Under all circumstances, they must ex- 
ercise a great influence over public legis- 
lation; and if the rulers are religious 
men, whether as members of a legisla- 
tive body like this House, or as ad- 
ministering public authority in any 
other way, they will carry with them 
their religion, and be controlled or 
— by its moral influence, in the 

ischarge of all parts of their duty. But 
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the forms of national institutions do and 
must, in this as in all other respects, 
vary from time to time, according to the 
circumstances of the country; and it is im- 
possible to lay down d priori a rule to de- 
cide whether this change or that change 
tends to a departure from the national 
religion. Every single individual will be 
in point of religion what he was before the 
change, and therefore unless you believe 
that those who advocate the change have 
themselves departed from the principles 
of their religious profession, it is a 
monstrous and self-calumniating thing 
to say that an act of the nature now 
under consideration is an act of national 
apostacy. These views receive confirma- 
tion when they are examined by the 
light of history. In reality nothing has 
more changed and fluctuated in form 
and almost in substance than this idea 
of Establishment, as applied to the 
Church in this country, and to the in- 
stitutions of the State in relation to the 
Church. The idea of Establishment at 
this day is different from what it was 
in the time of Elizabeth and Mary, and 
down to the time of the Revolution in 
1688. It then meant that the Church 
and its doctrines were by the law of this 
country incorporated with the laws of 
the realm, and every person was pre- 
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sumed and commanded by law to be a 
member of that Church; and he was 


Church Bill. 1910 


persons declared, when the Roman Ca- 
tholics were first admitted to political 
power, that the extension of that pri- 
vilege to them amounted to a giving up 
of national Christianity. The same thi 
was said when we admitted the Jews to 
this House. But have we been—I speak 
of the nation as a whole—less Protestant 
or less Christian since? Those who are 
Roman Catholics now — still speaking 
generally—were Roman Catholics then ; 
those who are Jews now were Jews then; 
the religion of the people is the same, 
not having in any way altered. These 
adjustments of institutions to the neces- 
sities of civil government, as time went 
on, simply tended to make the Govern- 
ment a more true and faithful represen- 
tative of the social condition and actual 
state of the people; and the exclusion 
of any classes of persons from their fair 
share of political power, on the ground 
that they do not belong to a dominant 
Church, is no longer recognized as being 
— either for the State or for the 
urch. Therefore we must approach 
the question of any political privilege 
given to the Church by considering whe- 
ther the privilege is for the public good; 
for if it be not I am sure it is not likely 
to be for the good of religion ; and, if it 
were good for religion, it would doubt- 
less be for the public advantage. In the 
case of Ireland, I ask myself whether 








punished by the temporal law if he did | there are or are not valid reasons of State 
not discharge the duties belonging to a | for the existence of that political privi- 
member of the Church. That is a totally | lege which constitutes an Establishment, 
different sort of Establishment from any | and which may or may not be of utility 
now existing in this country. There tothe Church. I confess I am at a loss 
were, doubtless, persons who, when the | to see in what point of view the politi- 
Toleration Laws were first introduced, | cal privilege of which I speak is at pre- 
thought that we were giving up national sent useful for the spiritual objects of 
Christianity because we did not any the Irish Church. We are bound to in- 
longer compel every citizen to profess | quire—first, whether there is or is not 
the faith of the Church, which had been reasonable ground for believing that this 
until then identified with the State. Do political privilege of the Protestant Epis- 
we not know, with respect to the Penal | en Church is one of the causes of dis- 
Laws,which all of us now condemn, that affection among the great body of the 
there were men who looked on every | Irish people; and, secondly, whether it 
one of them as a badge and mark of|can be justly maintained for reasons 
national Christianity, and fancied that higher and more important than those 
if we removed them we should shake which are put forward to justify its re- 
the foundations of the faith? Do we moval. The hon. Member for Hertford- 
forget how our metropolis was agitated , shire, in moving the Address to the 
in the last century, when propositions Crown on the first day of the Session, 
were made for the mitigation of those said that what some people call senti- 
Penal Laws, and how it was said that if mental grievances are calculated by their 
those propositions should be successful | nature to excite most substantial irrita- 
the light of Protestantism would be ex-|tion. There is real truth in that obser- 
tinguished ? It is well known that many | vation. The same feelings which prompt 
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men to make great sacrifices for politi- 
cal freedom, or for national honour, are 
excited to resist any form of political 
ascendancy, which is created and main- 
tained by external power in favour of 
any class, who, if that external power 
were removed, would have no moral 
right to claim it. The case is not as if 
there were one Church Establishment 
for the whole United Kingdom—Secot- 
land is, for this purpose, separately con- 
sidered; and it is natural that Ireland 
should claim to be so too. But then, if 
the grievance consists in a violation of 
the national sentiment, what ought to 
be the remedy ? Why should the remedy 
go beyond the disease? If the grievance 
is political ascendancy, surely the re- 
moval of political ascendancy will be the 
sufficient remedy. The grievance consists 
in giving, by State Establishment, to the 
Church of a small minority of the Irish 
people a superiority of rank, and an ex- 
clusive right—a right which no other 
religious body in the country possesses 
—to have its laws deemed part of the 
laws of the land, to have courts main- 
tained for the execution of those laws— 
in the association of the Sovereign with 
the appointment of its chief officers, like 
the great officers of State—and in the 
introduction of those chief officers into 
the highest seats in one of the two Houses 
of the Legislature. These are the signs 
and marks of political ascendancy, these 
are the political privileges, these are the 
things that cause this rankling and irri- 
tation of feeling; and, in my humble 
judgment, the exigency of the case, this 
so-called sentimental grievance, may be 
met by the corresponding remedy — by 
the removal of those distinctions which 
elevate factitiously the political position 
of this particular Church above the other 
religious bodies in the country. But the 
question, whether you will take away 
their property seems to me an entirely 
different thing. . 

I come, then, to that question ; and I 
ask whether, if you concede what I have 
conceded—if you do what I have stated 
myself willing to acquiesce in—although, 
of course, it would be with reluctance 
that, belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, so long associated with the Church 
of Ireland, I could see anything like an 
apparent diminution of the honour and 
dignity of the Church, to which I am 
deeply attached—yet, conceding what I 
have conceded, I ask, is it really a ne- 
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cessary consequence of it, that you are 
to Sates Gel this measure of 
universal disendowment ? I will try and 
limit myself to the use of the word 
‘‘disendowment.” It means the same 
thing with another word, “ confisca- 
tion,” which I have been quoted in 
this debate as using elsewhere, but 
which I did not use as a word of con- 
tumely. As I take it, that word properly 
means taking property not at present 
rightfully in the coffers or treasury of 
the State, and putting it there. It is 
not to be denied that there are occasions 
and causes which might justify acts pro- 
perly described by the word ‘“ confisca- 
tion.” The question is, whether this is 
such a case. I confess I think not. I 
turn, then, to the question, is this uni- 
versal disendowment a necessary conse- 
quence of taking away political ascend- 
ancy and political privilege? Asa fact, 
it may possibly now have become s0; 
but ifso, who-made it necessary? I do 
not think that such a necessity would be 
inherent in the nature of the change. I 
cannot be persuaded that it is a neces- 
sity arising from the justice of the case. 
It may have now become a political ne- 
cessity ; but I can take no part in the 
responsibility unless I think it always 
was so, and is also just. I will first 
ask whether any kind of precedent can 
be found for it? I confess I know of 
none. It appears to me unparalleled 
even by the extensive appropriations of 
Church property at the time of the Re- 
formation in this country, appropriations 
which, I suppose, no one will deny, were 
attended or followed by very serious 
evils, and which few people have en- 
tirely sympathized with, though they 
may be thought to be politically ne- 
cessary. These appropriations were 
of property belonging to institutions 
which it was deliberately thought should 
cease, not merely as then established, 
but should altogether cease to exist—in- 
stitutions which were thought practical 
evils in themselves, and which it was 
considered the interest, if not the duty, 
of the State altogether to suppress. Had 
that been the view taken of the present 
Church of Ireland, of course we might 
have admitted the parallel, although we 
might not agree with the opinion. But 
every line of this Bill—which from the 
point of view in which it has been con- 
ceived ae the most anxious desire to 
do as much justice as possible consistently 
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with that view—every line bears witness 
to the fact, that it is not thought that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ire- 
land ought to be suppressed, or can or 
will cease to exist. e have, therefore, 
no parallel, even in the extensive appro- 
priations of Church property which oc- 
curred in this country at the time of the 
Reformation; nor am I aware of any 
parallel cases in any other country, al- 
though in some other countries these 
appropriations have taken place under 
circumstances so revolutionary as to 
form no precedents at all. Has any- 
thing like this happened in Canada? 
In Canada, as was well pointed out by 
the right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin, in that remarkable 
speech, to which we all listened with so 
much satisfaction on Friday night—in 
Canada the whole case was essentially 
different. There were certain lands re- 
served by Act of Parliament which were 
originally supposed to belong to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and it was 
afterwards determined by law that, ac- 
cording to the true construction of the 
Act of Parliament, they belonged equally 
to all Protestant denominations. A large 
part of these lands had never become 
profitable ; the income arising from 
other parts, which had never been as- 
signed or appropriated as endowments 
to any particular rectories or parishes, 
had been distributed among the Episco- 
pal clergy. These, when the reserves 
were resumed by the State, were dealt 
with very much in the way proposed by 
this Bill—that is, all persons who had 
got the benefit of the distribution pre- 
viously made of the income had their 
life interests respected ; they were com- 
muted ; and, as this portion of the re- 
serves had not been appropriated for the 
use of any local communities, so as to 
give them any vested interests in their 
continuance, there was nothing else to 
take care of. But there was a third 
class of lands which had been actually 
appropriated to the endowment of par- 
ticular rectories—I think between thirty 
and forty, or more, as was stated on 
Friday evening. These lands were ap- 
ropriated to particular rectories of the 
hurch of England, exactly in the man- 
ner in which tithes and glebe lands are 
now appropriated to the purposes of 
the Irish Church. What was done with 


them? Were they taken away? No. 
They were respected; they were left. 
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It was felt there was no way of com- 
—— those vested interests, except 

y leaving the Churchmen of those 
parishes in the possession of the pro- 
perty; and they are in possession of it 
to this day. But what happened in the 
United States of America? Surely, if 
there ever was a case in which this 
principle of universal disendowment 
might have been naturally expected to 
be applied, it was in the case of the se- 
paration of the United States from the 
mother country. In some of the colonies 
something like ascendancy had been 
given to the Church of England. In 
the great State of New York there were 
Royal grants—not very old, the latest 
not much more than 150 years from the 
time I am now speaking ; very valuable 
land in the City of New York had been 
granted for the endowment of Trinity 
episcopal church. We know, on that 
great Revolution, the great Republic 
did not think it its Christian duty to es- 
tablish any particular Church or reli- 
gious denomination—it was not, I ap- 
prehend, less religious on that account 
it is only evidence that there was in that 
great country a divided state of religion 
which made it inconsistent with civil 
harmony to introduce such an institu- 
tion. But did they on that account; 
think it necessary to confiscate and take 
away the endowments granted to par- 
ticular Protestant Episcopal churches, 


though nted by the Kings and the 
State of England in the previous times ? 
They did not. It happened, not very 


recently, that a question arose before 
one of the courts of the United States 
as to the endowment to which I have 
referred. According to one account 
which I have received the value of that 
endowment is now about £400,000 a 
year—not so very far from the total 
value of the endowments of the Irish 
Church. [A voice from the Treasury 
Bench: ‘‘$400,000.”] No, the sum 
was reduced from dollars to pounds 
in the statement I have received. In 
another statement, however, the value 
was given at £100,000, but, by the fall- 
ing in of leases, it was thought likely 
soon to reach or exceed the larger sum 
I have named. The question was raised, 
whether Trinity Church was entitled by 
the laws of the United States to the 
benefit of that endowment; or was it to 
be dealt with as national property, dis- 
posable by the nation? It was held 
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that no law to take it away had been 
passed by the United States, and till 
such a law had been passed it could 
not be so treated. Till you make such a 
law it is not national property, or to be 
treated as national property. But what 
is the key-note of this whole debate ? 
Why, that this is national property 
now; not that we are now to make 
it so, but that we are to take it as 
being already so, to treat it as al- 
ready in our pockets as a reason for 
putting it there. I would ask the 
House further, is there nothing in the 
nature of public endowments in any 
of our own colonies and foreign pos- 
sessions where there is no Established 
Church ? There are such endowments, 
as all who are acquainted with the colo- 
nies know. I am not sure how it is in 
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which I shall, at all events, try te deal 
with it—for I shall express my real opi- 
nions as they appear to my own mind— 
I say that no one so dealing with the 
question can fairly and truly say that 
the amount of the episcopal revenues, 
or the number of episcopal sees, now 
existing in Ireland, has nothing nothing 
to do with the position of the Church as 
an Establishment. No one can truly 
|say that they have not so much to do 
| with it, as to make it very difficult here 
| to separate the question of establishment 
from that of endowment. These Bishops 
| are all directly nominated by the Crown, 
}and they sit by turns in the House of 
Lords. Take away the Crown nomina- 
| tion and patronage, and the Parliamen- 
| tary position—let the Church be reduced 
| to the position of a Disestablished Church, 








India, but certainly in several of our | with the right to make and multiply its 
colonies there are such endowments, al- | own offices and appointments freely, 
though no Established Church. The | part passu with the other voluntary 
questions of disendowment and of dis- |Churches of the kingdom—and I cannot 
establishment, therefore, are not insepa- } carry the argument myself so far as to 
rable, and they ought not to be so! maintain that the same amount of epis- 
treated. Whatever other reason can be | copal revenues can be claimed by the 
given for so treating them, it is not a| Church, or that the episcopal revenues 
case of necessity. Granting that, I will | stand on the same footing as the paro- 
now ask whether, although it is not ne-|chial revenues. And I will not enter 
cessary, it is right? Upon that ques- | into the question whether or not it would 
tion I think that the burden of proof| be just or obviously necessary to take 
—and much more proof than I have yet | away the whole of those episcopal reve- 
heard addressed to that part of the ques- nues. I wish to make my argument as 
tion—lies upon those who insert it. | cogent as I can on those points where 
However, I will do my best to accept | it seems to me to be impregnable; and 
that burden myself, and I will inquire | I will, for the moment, assume that the 
whether there is any reason for believ- | burden of proof is so shifted on myself, 
ing that is just or unjust, that it is likely | as to this point, that I am unable to 
to be salutary or otherwise; and here, | satisfy it as to the whole amount of those 
if the House will permit me, I will dis- | revenues. I will also suppose the same 
tinguish a little between the different! as to the capitular revenues, and also 
portions of the revenues of the Irish | that those funds which are in the hands 
Church. I must not be understood as | of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 
saying that the question of disestablish- | to be dealt with as in the same category. 
ment might not, to some extent, involve | Those altogether amount to a very con- 
some change in the appropriation of the siderable sum, because the aggregate of 
revenues of the Church. I have never said | the three is not less than £186,651 12s. 8d. 
that, because it is manifest that there|a year. But this leaves untouched the 
may be revenues so obviously connected | case of the parochial endowments, which 
with the position of dignitaries in an | correspond with the rectories of Canada 
Established Church, as such, that I | and the United States, of which I have 
would not for a moment say, if it ceased | spoken, and in which the people have 
to be an Established Church, the raison! the real vested interest. Their case 
@étre of those particular possessions | stands thus—The total amount of the 
might not, either to some extent or alto- | endowments of the parochial clergy in 
gether, cease. That is undeniably the | Ireland is £395,180 17s. 10d., of which 
ease with the Episcopal revenues, and | £329,087 17s. 10d. isderived from the tithe 
no one a. with the question with | rent-charge ; the sum of £62,124 12s. 1d. 
that degree of honesty and candour with |from glebes; and the rest from mis- 
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cellaneous sources of smaller amount. 
How stand the facts as regards the popu- 


lation of the ar s that are so en- 
dowed? I find from the Commissioners’ 


Report, that, if you take the figures at | 


which they propose to suppress benefices 
—namely, forty Church aes do 
not say whether that is a right principle 
or not—there are 199 such benefices, with 
a total annual value of £37,097 12s. 6d. 
In their last = oe a they give the total 
number of parishes having less than 200 
Church members, which number is 431. 
The House will recollect that the total 
number of parishes in Ireland is some- 
thing above 1,500. Therefore less than 
one-third of the whole number are pa- 
rishes with less than 200 Church mem- 
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(mutation Act of 1838, which, as the 
| House knows, 
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ve one-fourth of the 
commutation, which was paid on the 
amount of composition, to the landlord 
as the price of collection. In that way, 
\I find it stated in the second Appendix 
_to the Report of the Irish Church Com- 
| missioners, that the whole value of the 
remaining tithe is not more than one- 
|sixth of the original value, or, as Mr. 
Shirley says in his Historical Sketch, 
_which the Commissioners have pub- 
lished, only a fraction of the original 
tenth remains to the clergy—scarcely a 
| larger portion than would have fallen to 
'their lot if the whole tithe had been 
a national provision, and had been di- 
vided between the Church of Rome in 








bers, which includes the 199 parishes| Ireland, the members of the other 
having less than forty Church members. | Churches, and the Protestant Episcopal 
The income of these 431 parishes is Church itself. Recent measures as to 
£54,620. Suppose, then, you were even tithes, church rates, and ministers’ money 
to take all that away, in addition to the | are stated to have had the effect of 
total episcopal, eapitular, and Commis- | diminishing the revenues of the Church, 
sioners’ fund, you would still leave the | even during the present century, by 
sum of £340,000 as the present endow- | nearly £250,000, or about one-third of 
ment of parishes, in every one of which | the whole amount. Let us not speak, 
there are more than 200 members of | therefore, as if the entire ancient eccle- 
the Church. | siastical revenues of Ireland remain, and 

Now, let us consider the sources of | are still enjoyed by a small minority of 
these endowments. It would be a great | the population. It will be seen, on the 
mistake to imagine that the present} contrary, that they are in possession of 
Irish Church remains in possession of | property not much, if at all, more than 
the whole of the ancient national | equal to their due proportion of the 
endowment of the ancient Church of | population in general. I do not pretend 
Ireland. The whole course of centuries, | to put this matter before the House with 
down to the present time, has been oc- | numerical exactness. I merely mean to 
cupied in its spoliation. Take one item | say that the disproportion is not any- 
—the tithe rent-charge. That is com- | thing like what it would be if all or the 
puted to represent not more than one-/| greater part of the ancient provision 
sixth of the original value of the tithe.| made for the Church in Ireland, when 
It has been melted away by various | the people were united in religion, still 
processes. A large portion has been | remained in the hands of this small mi- 
appropriated from time to time by lay | nority. Now I want to consider what 
hands. In the latter part of the last | the effect of this Bill would be on these 
century, when, by several actions at law, | endowments. Practically, the Bill takes 
the right of the Church to agistment | away everything, saving only the life 
tithe had been established—that is, tithe | interests, and private endowments since 
on pastoral land, and Ireland is a great | 1660. I will consider the life interests 
pastoral country—an Act of Parliament! presently ; but I want now to know whe- 
was passed which abolished that tithe | ther there is really and truly a clear and 
altogether. Then we come to the Com-| satisfactory distinction between these 
position Act of 1823. The compositions) private.and non-private endowments. 
for tithes were very much below their) I know that my right hon. Friend the late 
value, and by that Act those compositions |; Member for South Lancashire—I ought 
were made permanent. Then came the | to have spoken of my right hon. Friend 
Cess Act of 1834, which threw all the’ by that title, which I am much more 
repairs which would be met in England | happy to apply to him—that of Prime 
by the church rate upon the funds of, Minister of England—I know that my 
the Church. Then we come to the Com-| right hon. Friend is perfectly aware 
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that, except as a matter of sentiment, 
there is no distinction, because he said 
so. In his speech at Liverpool, he said 
that the sentiment was irresistible. I 
confess I agree with him. I think the 
sentiment is irresistible, when you pro- 

se to take away private endowments. 

ut I carry it somewhat further. I think 
it is equally irresistible with regard to 
all private endowments whatever. I 
have said there is no distinction in prin- 
ciple between the case of private and 
other endowments. And why? Because 
the private endowments were given to 
the Established Church. And, if it be 
true that the glebes given by Kings— 
and the tithes given by ancient piety, 
and afterwards consolidated by law—are 
to be regarded as given to the Church, 
only as an Establishment — given on 
condition of the continuance of its privi- 
leges by the State, as a Church having 
its institutions united by law to the poli- 
tical institutions of the State—it is irre- 
sistible logic that the donors of these 

rivate endowments must be held to 

ave given them just as much to the 
same institution, and for the same rea- 
son. The real truth is, that if you try 
to find any solution of the question, you 
must look to general considerations of 
reason, policy, and justice; and I say 
that reason, policy, and justice oblige 
the man who takes away to show the 
reason why he does it. To my mind, 
that reason has not yet been shown. 
But now let us consider what this dis- 


distinction between public and private | 


endowments, since the Reformation, 
really is worth. The whole of the glebes 
in Ulster, and by far the greater part of 
those in other parts of Ireland, were 
given after the eformation. And how 
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at all events, from one speaker on the 
Treasury Bench, that these glebes, and 

arts of the tithes which are dealt with 
| by the present Bill, were given by way 
\of restitution, because they had pre- 
| viously been taken from the Church by 
‘some former process of disendowment. 
It certainly is a very formidable doctrine 
| that you are to go back from the exist- 
ing title to a more remote title, which 
|had been destroyed, and, on the ground 
| that the new title is to be referred to the 
jold, to conclude, for some reason con- 
nected with the old, that the property 
itself is to be taken away. A most 
formidable doctrine this, I must say, 
and especially for the New Voluntary 
Church Body, which you are going to 
create under this Bill. According to 
that doctrine, there will certainly be no 
security for the New Church Body—no 
security for the churches or houses which 
may be left to them—no security for 
anything which may be saved through 
the commutation of their life interests. 
For these may all be said to be, in some 
sense, aresiduum remaining out of the 
old endowments. I confess it seems to 
me that when a State gives freely and 
does not annex specified conditions— 
when Kings, more especially at periods 
of our history which enabled them to 
deal with property as if it were altoge- 
ther their own, or when private indivi- 








duals give property to persons capable of 
taking it by legal titles, titles as valid 


| at the time of the gift or grant as any 


private titles could be—when that is 
done, the gift takes effect exactly in the 
same manner, to all intents and purposes, 
whether the donor be the King, the 
Parliament, or a private individual. You 





|must look at the title, see when it was 





were these estates given? Were they | granted, and what conditions were an- 
given by Acts of Parliament or by |nexed, and if the conditions were the 
solemn acts of the State, to which you same in one case as in the other, there is 
ean refer, and on the face of which | no more justice in taking away the pro- 
you can find that the gift was upon | perty in the one case than in the other. 

condition of the continuance of the ex-| I have thus given my reason for not 
isting state of relations between the | thinking that you can possibly stop at 
institutions of the Church and the insti- | private endowments, or at Churches, if 
tutions of the State? They were given | you recognize the principle of some moral 
by Kings, out of lands which came by | claim on the part of this body, even 
confiscation into the hands of those So- | after it should cease to be established. 
vereigns, exactly as those Sovereigns | I may perhaps be permitted to say one 
gave other portions of the same lands | thing more in this connection. If we 
to private persons, whose descendants | are to frame for ourselves hypotheses as 
enjoy them to this day. 1 own it was a 
matter of some surprise to me to hear, 
I think from my right hon. Friend, but, 
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—_ and to say it was because the 
hurch was established, and it was sup- 
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it would continue to be established, 
that these gifts were made, and that now 
it is to be disestablished these grants 
are to be withdrawn and to revert to 
the country, I should like to know, that 
line of argument once adopted, where 
we are to stop? I pointed out in the 
early part of these observations that the 
Established Church did not mean the 
same thing at all periods of our history ; 
that it was very different before the 
Toleration Acts from what it was af- 
terwards. Before the Toleration Acts, 
the idea was that the State and the 
Church were absolutely one, and every- 
body was bound by law to be a member 
of the Church. Some one may improve 
upon the view I am at present combating, 
and may say that the reason why all 
the endowments granted to the Church, 
at all events from public sources, down 
to the Revolution of 1688, were so 
granted was because at that time all 
— were supposed to be of one re- 
igion, and were in fact required to be 
so by law; but that the law on that 
subject being changed, cessante ratione 
cessat lex. In other words, such a line 
of argument puts it in the power of any 
one taking a retrospective view of his- 
tory to annex conditions, not expressed, 
to all ecclesiastical property whatsoever, 
and, because of the changes which have 
occurred in our legal, social, and poli- 
tical systems, to say that those unex- 
pressed conditions have been violated, 
and therefore that the State has the 
right to resume the property. That, I 
say, would be a new and very formid- 
able doctrine. Then I come to the next 
point, the limit of 1660. The principle 
upon which that date has been adopted 
appears to me more difficult to under- 
stand than almost anything else in the 
Bill. It is said that because the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England 
were not adopted by the Irish Church 
until 1634—not 1660—and because the 
systemof Church government and Church 
discipline in Ireland may have been 
practically consolidated, in its present 
exact form, after the Restoration ra- 
ther than before, you are therefore 
to take matters as if an entirely new 
start had been made, and a new Church 
established, and as if all kinds of en- 
dowments given between the Reforma- 
tion and that date of 1660 had been 
given to some Church other than the 
present. But those who say so cannot 
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possibly be ignorant of this plain matter 
of fact that, by the legislation—which 
few of us entirely approve—of the 2nd of 
Elizabeth it was expressly stated that 
the whole of the bishoprics in Ireland 
were to be in the nomination of the 
Crown, as they were in England, 
and even more absolutely; that the 
Liturgy of the Church of England as 
such was to be in use in all churches in 
Ireland, and everybody was to be obli 

to conform to it; and that this included 
the Ordination Service, and a 
else characteristic of the constitution a 
discipline of the Church of England. 
| And although it may be true that the 
Thirty-nine Articles were not adopted 
| till 1634, will anybody say that there 
|was not substantial community of doc- 
trine and of worship in the two Churches 
in the interval—at all events as far as 
| the law was concerned ; or will anybody 
|say that persons who gave private en- 
|dowments during that interval gave 
| them with a view to the Roman Catho- 
lics usurping the benefices, as they did 
in some portions of the country during 
/a considerable part of that interval, or 
| with a view to Episcopalian clergymen 
|fraternizing in other places with Pres- 
| byterians—as my right hon. Friend said 
| they did fraternize—possibly very much 
‘to the benefit of both? It is evident 
that the gifts must have been to the 
Church then established by law, and not 
| to some other Church which, as the law 
stood, could not then exist. The sug- 
gestion is that there was a good deal 
of confusion, and a good deal of usur- 
| ww of benefices in different parts of 
Ireland, by persons not conforming to 
the Established Church, during the in- 
| terval of which I have been speaking. 
|I believe that there is much exaggera- 
‘tion in this statement; but, if it were 
| ever so true, it could not justify the as- 
| sumption that persons who gave endow- 
)ments to the Church established by law 
before the year 1660 did not mean the 
| same thing as persons who gave endow- 
ments after that date. Why, the very 
confusion, the very invasion by Roman 
| Catholics here, and Presbyterians there, 
| must have made the inducement stronger 
| to give new endowments to the Church 
| to replace what she had lost. 

| And nowI come to a question of much 
|more importance. Why do you respect 
only life interests? Are there no others? 
I say there are. And the Bill, in this 
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respect, seems to me the ne plus ultra of 
that system,—I hardly know how to 
characterize it without using some word 
stronger than I should wish to do—of 
that practice which too much prevails in 
our legislation, of looking to the indi- 
vidual interests of persons who discharge 

ubliec duties, more than the rights and 
interests of those for whose sake they 
discharge them. It is a distinguishing 
feature of the present working system of 
the Church of England that there is 
hardly anything for which a clergyman 
once appointed can be turned out of his 
living. But who are the persons who 
have the real interest and benefit in the 
ministrations of the clergyman? The 
people of that religion whose minister he 
is. They are the persons whose servant 
he is. And when you find that there is 
a community, necessarily permanent, 
which your legislation neither will de- 
stroy, nor is meant to destroy, who will 
continue after it has taken effect with 
the same spiritual needs as before, and 
obliged either to go with these needs un- 
supplied, or to find new pecuniary means 
for their supply, then, I say, the true 
vested interest is the interest of those 

rsons, and not that of the minister. 

ow, let us look at what is proposed. 
It is proposed to give to these persons 
their churches—a costly boon. Let me 
not for a moment be misunderstood. I 
should be truly sorry if they were not to 
have their churches. But still it is a 
costly boon. We find from the Com- 
missioners’ Report, that at this moment, 
the total annual cost of their mainte- 
nance, including repairs, for the year 
1867, was £62,043 17s. 1ld. They have 
been maintained out of the Church funds 
exclusively—not a shilling, not a penny 
has been levied from the people, since 
the abolition of cess in 1834. You are 
now going to throw that £62,043 17s. 11d. 
upon the members of the Church, besides 
everything else, although they will no 
longer have the Church funds to assist 
them. Now, let us see how the fact 
stands, as to whether there are such 
persons—large permanent bodies, in 
parishes as populous as ordinary English 
parishes are—who have the local claim, 
who will continue to have it, and from 
whom you are taking away this property, 
not to give it to anybody else; for this 
disposal of the surplus—although I have 
not a word to say against it if there be a 
surplus—is manifestly an ingenious dis- 
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covery under + difficulties, for the 

urpose of finding out what to do with it. 
Now, let us see whether there are in 
truth such people as I have referred to, 
existing to any great extent in Ireland. 
I find it stated in one document ap- 
pended to the Commissioners’ Report, 
that, in one-third of the dioceses in Ire- 
land, all the parishes are sufficiently 
populous to require the exclusive services 
of a resident ministry, so that it would 
be inexpedient and unfit to unite any 
other parish to them ; and that, as to the 
other two-thirds of the dioceses, one-half 
of the parishes are so. That is the 
general statement; but it applies still 
more forcibly to particular parts of the 
country. With the permission of the 
House, I will take for illustration two 
dioceses in the North of Ireland—first, 
the united diocese of Derry and Raphoe, 
and, secondly, the united diocese of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore. In the 
first of these dioceses there are 111 bene- 
fices, to only twenty of whicn is there 
is attached a less Church population than 
200. One of them has more than 3,000, 
seventeen of them between 1,000 and 
2,000, three between 900 and 1,000, 
seven between 800 and 900, nine between 
700 and 800, seven between 600 and 700, 
fourteen between 500 and 600, twelve 
between 400 and 500, eleven between 
300 and 400, and ten between 200 and 
300. Now, anywhere else, should we 
say that these were not cases in which 
the population was adequate to a per- 
manent endowment? I say nothing 
against anybody who might suggest 
that by possibility in some of those places 
the endowment may be excessive, and 
more than can be justified by the popu- 


lation. If such be the case, let that be 
the subject of investigation and adjust- 
ment. I would yield this, as I have 


yielded some other things for the sake of 
peace, where I was not bound by justice 
to maintain them. But surely these are 
populations which have some right to 
say—‘‘ We ought not to suffer. You are 
taking away from us our permanent en- 
dowments, although you provide for our 
servant the minister, and are giving us 
in return no compensation whatever, 
although we want an endowment as 
much as ever we have done, and have 
not done anything whatever to forfeit 
it.” Let me now take the population 
connected with the benefices in the dio- 
cese of Down, Connor, and Dromore. 
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Of eleven 2 eng in Belfast the aggre- ; what would be the result of the change 
on 


gate pop is 24,534. Of the re- 
maining 133 parishes only twenty-four 
have a population under 200; one has a 
population of above 5,000, one between 
4,000 and 5,000, six between 3,000 and 
4,000, nine between 2,000 and 3,000, 
seventeen between 1,000 and 2,000, 
seven between 900 and 1,000, three be- 
tween 800 and 900, eight between 700 
and 800, seven between 600 and 700, 
eleven between 500 and 600, seven be- 
tween 400 and 500, fifteen between 300 
and 400, and seventeen between 200 and 
300. From these 109 parishes having 
such a substantial population, you pro- 
pose to take away provision for a 
religious ministry. But this does not 
apply only or principally to populous 
parishes in towns, where it is compara- 
tively easy to supply the religious wants 
of the population. The Rev. Mr. Sadler, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, 
who has written a very able pamphlet 
upon this subject, and in whose views I 
may say I almost if not altogether om 
has given a table of the Protestant Epis- 
copal population of forty-four parishes, 
merely as examples, and many more 
might be found. He has excluded from 
that table all places containing either the 
whole of any large towns or any parts of 
them. In every one of those forty-four 
parishes there is a population of at least 
300, and in many of them much more, 
and they are scattered over no less than 
twenty-five square miles, and in some 
instances over thirty-five square miles, 
being eight times the area of average 
English parishes. In one of those 
parishes there is a population of above 
4,000, in another of above 3,000, in two 
of 2,000, in thirteen of 1,000 and so on 
below that number. In those cases 
the people are in such circumstances, 
that it is very difficult indeed to suppose 
that, if you take away from them the 
existing provision for religious ministry, 
they will be able to supply one for them- 
selves. But is it not quite plain, that, 
unless you can show that in taking away 
that provision there is some manifest 
good to be done—that it is to be given 
to somebody who has a better right to it 
—you are doing a wrong to these peo- 
ple? Because I say that to take away 
my property, not because it belongs to 
somebody else, but because you want to 
take it away, is doing me a pare: 
Passing from that point, I would ask, 





you propose to effect? And here I will 
take the liberty to refer to the appeal 
which was so eloquently made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade on Friday last, in 
that splendid speech, which we all heard 
with so much interest. May I be ex- 
cused if I ——— take the liberty of 
saying that I listened to that speech, 
and all other recent speeches made in 
this House both this year and last by 
the right hon. Gentleman upon this sub- 
ject, not merely with intellectual admi- 
ration, but with a very large degree of 
moral sympathy. He does not accept 
my conclusions ; he thinks both them 
and my reasoning entirely wrong; but 
I do take the liberty of saying, that 
with the feeling which actuated and ani- 
mated him in those speeches I entirel 
sympathize; and it is only because I 
think that unjust which seems to him 
just, because I think that although his 
end is good his means are not so, that I 
do not go along with him, as, if I were 
merely to indulge my feelings after hear- 
ing his powerful appeals, I might be 
disposed todo. The right hon. Gentle- 
man endeavoured to show that, after all, 
the effect of the proposed change would 
not be the spiritual destitution of these 
communities of the Church. I wish to 
avoid the fallacy of gnveaieing, by 
speaking of the Church as a whole. I. 
will, therefore, not speak of the Church 
as a corporation, because hon. Members 
have been very properly pulled up for 
speaking of the Church as such. When 
you speak of the Church as a whole, you 
lose sight of some of the main points of 
the question. Itis of the endowed com- 
munities of the peop! in the parishes 
that I want to speak. The right hon. 
Gentleman says—‘‘ Why entertain such 
gloomy views? Why have you not 
more faith in the power of your re- 
ligion ? Don’t you remember what hap- 
ened in Scotland? Don’t you remem- 
ce that magnificent spectacle ?’”’—and 
it was a magnificent spectacle, one of 
the finest moral spectacles which history 
has ever presented—“‘ of that great body 
of men who went out for conscience’ sake 
from the Establishment, without any 
compensation for vested interests, leaving 
house and home, and immediately be- 
taking themselves to the founding of a 
new Church,” —with that remarkable 
and extraordinary resu!t, which the 
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right hon. Gentleman so powerfully de- | powers of the State the principles of the 
picted. I would, however, ask the House | Free Church were establish l and con- 
whether there is not a very agen fallacy | solidated, and the bond of union formed 
in pointing to that spectacle as an ex- | between those who afterwards seceded. 
ample to us at the present moment, as if But has anything of the kind occurred, 
that case possibly could be like the one or could anything of the kind have oc- 
we are now considering? In the first | curred in Ireland ? If it had, you might 
place, I beg to observe that the State has | have said—‘‘ The Irish Church has dis- 
dealt very differently with the Estab- | established itself, and must take the 
lished Church in Scotland from the | consequences.” 
way in which she has dealt with the The next observation I have to make 
Episcopal Church both in England and |is this—There is all the moral differ- 
in Ireland. The Established Church in | ence in the world between the man who 
Scotland enjoys, in my humble opinion, goes out of his own accord and the 
a much better government, a much | man who is turned out. The man who 
better organization—I do not allude to | goes out of his own accord goes out in a 
the difference between Presbytery and | cause in which he is the aggressor at all 
Episcopacy, of course—than the Church events, and may think he will be the 
of England. She has her Kirk Sessions, | conqueror ; but the man who tries to 
her Presbyteries, her Synods, her General | hold his own, and is not able to do 
Assemblies, each step of self-government so is in a very different situation, and a 
rising above the other, so that she has | very long period indeed must elapse 
been well exercised in the whole art and | before he can arrive at the possession of 
power of self-government, self-legisla- | an organization suitable to his altered 
tion, and self-expansion, no State con- condition. Mr. Bence Jones well re- 
trol coming in to stop her Synods from | marks, that— 
meeting, or from exercising all neces-| «4 pian reduced from wealth to poverty is in 
sary powers of legislation and discipline. | a very different state from one who has never been 
There the great men who afterwards be- | otherwise than poor, and has numberless diffi- 
came the ere of the Free Church | culties of which the other knows nothing.” 
movement had as much liberty of speech| Now, as to the voluntary system. Cer- 
as we have in this place. There they tainly I am not one of those who have 
formed their parties, there they organ-| ever stood up to abuse the voluntary 
ized their system, there they collected | principle. It has done great things, and 
— such a power and bond of moral | may do great things again. Christianity 
ublic opinion as enabled them to go | conquered the world under the voluntary 
orth triumphantly, even when leaving | principle; and, no doubt, in the times 
all which in this world thcy possessed. | in which we live, it looks a little as if 
Have you so dealt with the Church of | the world was endeavouring to re-con- 
Ireland? Have you not imposed upon | quer Christianity, under the opposite 
her, as the very condition of the Estab- | arrangement. But though endowments 
lishment which you now seek to remove, | may not be the summum bonum which some 
such restraints as prevented that or-/ persons seem to believe them to be, we 
ganization of the powers of self-govern- Hove, I think, a right to consider whe- 
ment, that organization of ways and | ther those who have lived under endow- 
means, and that organization of feeling, | ments can be able all at once to do 
opinion, and discipline, which we have | equally well without them. It is said, 
seen existed in Scotland? I am not that ifthe Church in Ireland should be 
speaking of an abstract difference, I am | disendowed the Protestants will be able 
speaking of a difference which had a| to provide for themselves. In proof of 
direct practical bearing upon the very | that proposition, it is said, that the Ro- 
case itself; because how was the Free | man Catholic Church in Ireland is able 
Church formed? Was it the birth of a to provide for herself now by the volun- 
moment? Did it spring up full armed | tary principle. The Roman Catholic 
like Minerva from the head of Jupiter? | Church in Ireland does so, but certainly 
By no means. It was formed in the| by means in which the clergy of the 
General Assemblies of the Established | Protestant Church of that country are 
Church. There it was that, by legisla- | not instructed—by means to which the 
tion, by council, by deliberation, by | people of the Established Church are not 
carrying on a long battle against the | accustomed. A Church in possession of 
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large endowments is able to give a gra-| vided for them that, to provide which, 
tuitous ministry. Such a Church makes | and which only, tithes exist. It is true 
its people accustomed to a gratuitous/that their titles do not comprehend 
ministry ; but, of course, a Church which | that interest in the land; but it is also 
is organized on an opposite principle|true that the tithe rent-charge never 
accustoms its ple, as far as their| was State property in any sense what- 
means go, and sometimes above their| ever. Tithe rent-charge, since the law 
means, to contribute to their own spi- | established it—and the law only estab- 
ritual wants. Undoubtedly, in the course | lished it because conscience had done so 
of time, the Church which is now en- | before—has only existed as a charge on 
dowed in Ireland might accustom itself | land for the express purpose of pro- 
to the voluntary system; but how long | viding religious ministrations. It may 
a time will be necessary for that pur-| be said that some of it has been appro- 
pose? How —- a period will be re-| priated by lay impropriators. That was 
quired to teach those who have always | done in bad times, and I do not think 
relied upon a gratuitous ministry to do | that such an arrangement could now be 
otherwise? It appears to me that, in- | repeated; but I say this, that tithe rent- 
dependently of all the changes which it | charge is a local charge, that it never 
may be found necessary to make in its| was imposed and never could have beeu 
system of local a you must/imposed for general or Imperial pur- 
take a long time before you can arrive | poses, and it would be most unjust to 
at that. I think there is a fallacy in the | use it for such purposes. I have high 
argument used by those who say that) authority for that. I have a speech which 
the rich in Ireland belong to the Church | contains these words— 
with which bgp are dealing, and that the “Those funds, gentlemen, are local funds. The 
poor chiefly constitute the Roman Ca- | tithe of a parish was never given except for the 
tholic Church in that country. It does | purpose of maintaining religion in the parish ; and 
not quite follow that because the rich | to take the tithe out ot a parish of Galway or 
belong to a Church they will contribute | Clare fr, the purpre of esting the want of 
—y. P ; : - ' * 
to it with a liberality proportionate to whatever the intention om be ions eine not wee 
their means, especially if, as im this | hears it—in my opinion very like indeed, and 
case, many of them are not residing on dangerously like—whatever the intention may be, 
their pro erties ; nor does it follow, that, | that is quite another matter-—an act of public 
if they do not do so, the poor will not | Plunder. 
be the sufferers. Who will be the suf- | Whose words are those? They are the 
ferers if a ministry be not provided? | words—spoken during the last election at 
Will it be the rich non-residents, or even | Newton—of my right hon. Friend at the 
chiefly the rich residents? No. It will| head of the Government. I do not for 
be the poor, the permanent local poor— | a moment suppose there is a syllable in 
they will suffer most. You do not sup-| them from which my right hon. Friend 
pose they will change their religion upon | would now shrink. I have no doubt 
account of the passing of this Bill. If | my right hon. Friend would repeat those 
they are not in circumstances to pay words now; but if those funds are local 
their clergy, are the clergy to depend on | funds, if the tithe of a parish was 
the rich? Bishop O’Brien says— ‘never given except for the purpose of 
“To the successful working of the voluntary | maintaining religion in the parish, and 
system numbers are of much more importance | if to take the tithe out of a parish in 
than wealth, and the diffusion of the wealth of the ' the West or the South of Ireland for the 
religious community than its amount. purpose of maintaining religion in the 
And he quotes Isaac Taylor, who ob- North or the East is very like an act of 
serves— public plunder, I own that I think the 
«No motive that has hitherto been brought to transfer must have the same complexion, 
bear upon human nature has availed to make the if you withdraw such a local fund from a 
rich liberal after the proportion of the poor.” parish in one part of the country for the 


But I would not have it supposed that in | P se of maintaining in another part 

this case I am willing to do injustice to of the country—no one knows where— 

the rich. I ask the House to consider for the ao of maintaining lunatic 

their position. They will for forty-five; asylums. Ido not understand that the 

years, at all events, continue to pay lunatic asylum need be in any particular 

tithes, though they will not have pro-| parish. Ido not even understand that 
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there is to be even any approximation to 
that principle in the scheme of my right 
hon. Friend. The real truth is that the 
funds described by my right hon. Friend 
as ‘‘local funds,” are funds which it 
is now proposed to treat as ordinary 
State property, disposable in any man- 
ner that Parliament may think useful on 
the whole, and which it is proposed to 
transfer from spiritual to secular, from 
local to general purposes. What I think 
on this point cannot be better stated than 
in the words of a very able man, the 
Knight of Kerry. He says— 

“It may be held to be quite right that a great 
public good should be effected, even where it in- 
flicts wrong on an individual; but it is fair, at 
least, to admit that it is wrong. I think the case 
may be made more clear by excluding the ecclesi- 
astical element for a moment, and treating it on 
ordinary principles of business. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that all the estates in this country were 
liable to a charge of, say 1s. per pound for the 
maintenance of some necessary local institution— 
the county hospital for example—which we will 
suppose, moreover, had for centuries been sup- 
ported from this fund and this fund alone ; would 
not all the landowners of this county have just 
eause of complaint, if an Act of Parliament 
siezed the above fund for the public Exchequer, 
and left them either to support the hospital out 
of their own pockets or to allow it to collapse? I 
confess it does seem to me that a serious injustice 
would be done in this case, and I cannot possibly 
see where the parallel fails.” 

Hitherto I have dealt with the suffer- 
ings and loss that will be inflicted upon 
this portion of our fellow-countrymen; 
and I will now enquire as to the reason. 
First of all, have they done anything to 
forfeit the advantages which they enjoy? 
Now, I confess it seems to me that the 
considerations applicable to that ques- 
tion instead of leading to an affirmative 


conclusion, greatly add to the weight of 


everything which I have already ad- 
vanced. How has the State dealt with 
this Church in past times? It has 
loaded her with all the evils, with all 
the drawbacks, and with all the diffi- 
culties, arising from the grossest mis- 
government, from the grossest and most 
profligate spoilations, and from those de- 
testable Penal Laws which have done so 
much to alienate from this country the 
hearts ofthe people of Ireland. I cer- 
tainly think that it is much more owing to 
the acts of the State than to anything that 
she has done, that the Church has been 
laid open to the charges which are made 
against her. And therefore I do not 
think that the State is warranted in re- 
garding as a ground of forfeiture that 
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degree of failure in the Church in Ire- 
land, which is mainly attributable to bad 
civil government and bad legislation, 
more especially as it is admitted on all 
hands that in our own time she has done 
her duty well. I may here refer to the 
expenditure which is proved to have 
been made upon the faith of these en- 
dowments since 1833. We read not 
only of all the churches and parso 
houses in Ireland being built since the 
Reformation, but the total expendi- 
ture in building and improvement of 
| churches and parso houses amounts 
‘to £1,000,000 since 1833, and that is 
only the expenditure, to the recorded 
| proofs of which the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners are able to refer. Now, let 
| us consider, for a moment, whether you 
do justice, when you treat that as the 
measure of the claim upon you, which 
| such an expenditure creates. You can- 
| not separate private and public expendi- 
‘ture in such a matter as this. You 
must take into account all that has been 
‘done on the faith of the possession of 
these endowments. Those who have 
|suplied this money may fairly claim to 
have considered, not only the money 
which they have actually laid out, but 
all the other circumstances which at- 
tended that outlay. If I contribute 
£100, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners give £50 in aid, is it to be said 
; that I am not entitled, as a purchaser, 
to the aggregate endowment? Some 
talk as if the wrongs done in former 
times ought now to be visited, by way 
of retribution, upon the Irish Church of 
this day. But if the people who now 
derive benefit from those endowments 
are wholly innocent of those wrongs; if 
their clergy have been, far beyond the 
memory of the present living generation, 
exemplary, useful, and efficient, and 
have given no ground for complaint, it 
is impossible to make out a cause of for- 
feiture against those communities, which 
the moral sense of those communities at 
all events can be expected to recognize 
and allow. 

I will not weary the House by refer- 
lring in detail to other considerations, 
connected with the immigration into 
Ulster, with the plantation of Ulster 
when the improvement of lands, formerly 
waste and wild, was undertaken by a 
Protestant population, invited to come 
there upon the faith of their possessing 
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mised, and they received, a Church en- | There is a confusion of thought, when 
dowment of so many acres, in a fixed | we fail to perceive that there are many 
proportion to the number of acres im- | potetinns of what, to some extent, may 
proved and brought into cultivation by ; be regarded as public property; and that 
them. This part of the case is power-| money belonging to a portion of the 
fully and clearly set forth in a recent | community ought not to be taken away 
declaration, numerously signed by Pro- | by the whole of the community, unless 
testant gentlemen in Ireland; and, as it | good cause of forfeiture, or proof of mis- 
has probably been read by most Mem- use can be clearly made out. Now, it 
bers of this House, I do not feel myself | seems to me, that to apply this principle 
justified in repeating it here. | to the local parochial endowments, in 

I will now endeavour to grapple with which the local communities have an in- 
the argument so often mn and | terest, to deprive them of that which 
which is really the main assumption on | they would either have to supply out of 
which all the other arguments in favour | their own pockets, or, still worse, go 
of this measure are founded, that this is without—is much more unjust, than if 
public State national property, which is | you were to apply it to any kind of cor- 





at the present time pay ee for | poration which would cease to exist 


the benefit of a few, when it belongs to | 
all. That appears to me to be a doctrine | 
which is, not on technical grounds of 
law but upon substantial grounds of | 
law and fact, absolutely untrue, in the | 
sense in which it is brought forward. I 
do not mean for a single moment to 
deny that the nation has a large interest 
in and control over every species of 
public property. But of public property 
there are various kinds. ere is that 
in the public Exchequer, contributed by 
the taxes of the country, and there is 
that which is vested in the nation at 
large, or in the Sovereign, for purposes 
co-extensive with the general govern- 
ment of the country. These are national 
property in the largest and fullest sense 
of the word. But every species of pro- 
perty given for every kind of use bene- 
ficial to any portion of the community— 
the property of municipal corporations 
throughout the kingdom, the property 
of the City companies, the property of 
the Universities and of the Colleges in 
the Universities, the property of all hos- 
pitals and charities—is in a certain sense 

ublic property, subject to public regu- 

tion and control; and in the due ma- 
nagement of this species of property the 
public has always an interest. But that 
is a sense, in which everyone would per- 
ceive that the State would not be war- 
ranted it treating it as disposable at its 
own mere will and pleasure. And, on 
the other hand, the public interest in it 
is not of that nature, which would war- 
rant anyone in saying that the State 
can be called to account for its use and 
application, asif the State were annually 
giving the same amount of money for 
the purpose out of the public Exchequer. 











upon your taking away its means. Take 
the case of the monasteries, for example. 
They absolutely ceased to exist when 
they were by law dissolved; you dis- 
solved communities which then, in the 
nature of things, necessarily came to an 
end as soon as the individual members, 
who were then living, died. So it would 
be in the case of the Colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge. There is no permanent 
body of persons which would continue 
after their dissolution, and be a loser. 
The public, or the Church, might be a 
loser, by the destruction of valuable in- 
stitutions ; but there would be no indivi- 
dual persons who would be in want of 
what they, or their predecessors, had 
before. But here you are dealing with 
a permanent class of persons in the en- 
joyment of local funds, who will remain 
and continue in existence after you have 
done this, who will want those funds 
afterwards as much as they did before, 
and who will either have to supply the 
deficiency themselves, or go without that 
which is much more valuable. I cannot 
but think, therefore, that this plea of 
national property is altogether unsound. 
Now I frequently hear the word “ pre- 
scription’ employed by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Prescription signifies a title 
established by enjoyment for a length 
of time, where there is no proof of any 
original right. But in this case we have, 
with enjoyment for a great length of 
time, a clear legal title to that enjoy- 
ment. How did the House think it nght 
to deal some years ago with the case 
of the charitable trusts in this kingdom 
which were enjoyed by Unitarians, but 
were originally founded for the benefit 
of Trinitarian congregations? The con- 
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gregations had gradually lapsed into a 
different faith, and for much more than 
twenty years Unitarian congregations 
had been in the practical enjoyment of 
funds to which the courts of law deter- 
mined they had no legal right. My 
right hon. Friend, and Lord Macaulay, 
and other great authorities said it was 
right even to legislate in that case for 
the purpose of applying the principle of 
prescription. I am wholly at a loss to 
understand why the claims of congrega- 
tions of our own faith in Ireland, whose 
legal title is so much better, and who 
can urge the enjoyment of centuries in 
their support, should not be at least as 
much respected; or why the rights of 
those persons who have from time to 
time laid out their money and made all 
their arrangements on the faith of the 
continuance of these endowments should 
not be equally regarded. And certainly 
it is not an answer to say that the legis- 
lation of 200 or 300 years ago, which 
settled the existing title to a portion of 
these endowments, was a violent and 
oppressive legislation. Because wrong 
was done then, you cannot take from 
those who have had a valid legal title 
for centuries that which they have done 
nothing to forfeit, simply on the ground 
that at a remote period your prede- 
cessors may have done something equally 
unjustifiable. 

Another great argument which I will 
take the liberty of referring to is the 
argument of equality. That seems to 
me, in the sense in which it is put, to be 
a very dangerous argument. It is new 
to me that it is the business of the 
State to abolish all inequalities of pro- 
perty. Of course nobody contends for 
this as affecting individuals; and no- 
body, in truth, contends for such a prin- 
ciple as that it is the business of the 
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Church because it is the Church of the 
majority, as in Scotland, but simply for 
the purpose of taking them away—ap- 
pears to me to be a principle which 
cannot be worked out without going 
much beyond the point to which any- 
body at present is proposing or desires 
to go. You will be producing another 
new form and state of inequality, in 
some respects more remarkable, between 
one part of the kingdom and the other 
parts of it. It would be one thing if you 
were about to found another Estab- 
lished Church—it would be one thing, 
if you were only resuming superfluous 
endowments; but it is a very different 
thing, for the sake of bringing about 
equality between different classes in Ire- 
land, to take away from one religious 
body, whose title is one of centuries, 
everything by which its possessions ex- 
ceed those of another which does not 
advance any claim to have such posses- 
sions for itself. Although we do not 
carry the principle further, there may be 
some who will. I look with great sus- 
picion upon a principle which, if it is 
logically pursued, may lead to conclu- 
sions which we all repudiate, and which 
we desire everybody to lay aside, be- 
cause there is so great a difference, as 
all agree there is, between the case of 
the Established Churches of England 
and Scotland and that of Ireland. Well, 
then, let us legislate in a manner which 
that difference suggests; but do not let 
us lay down an abstract principle of level- 
ling equality as a reason for doing what 
on other grounds we do not justify. 

I have thought it my duty to say 
what I felt upon this subject. I do most 
heartily desire and pray that all my ap- 
prehensions may be disappointed; I do 
heartily desire that all those good effects 
may follow which my right hon. Friend 





State to abolish inequality of property | desires, and I am sure expects, from this 
among religious bodies, whether they | measure. I have said nothing upon the 
have or have not been originally created | subject of danger to private property, 
by means of public endowments. As far because it appears to me that there is 
as I have heard in these debates, and in|in the nature of things a broad and 
recent discussions of these subjects by clear line between private property and 
advocates of the present measure, every- all property of this character. At the 
body repudiates the application of such! same time I am bound to acknowledge 
a principle to Scotland or England. This| that the circumstances of the present 
principle of equality, when it is brought | times are peculiar, especially in Ireland ; 
forward to justify you in taking away | and that in Ireland lenguene has been 
local funds from those who have done and is held as to private property, which 
nothing to forfeit them—not to givethem | in a manner connects it with some of 
to anybody else, not to restore or re- the same considerations, which points to 
distribute them, not to establish another | its origin from confiscations in past times, 
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from this measure may be fulfilled : 


| = 
the most part held in Protestant hands | I do not say they may not. Although I 


—language which, I think, does in some 
measure justify the alarm of those who | 
fear danger; and, however well we may 
mean, if, while proceeding in one direc- 
tion we make a false step, if we go too 
far, if we go beyond the limits of justice 
in dealing with this description of eccle- 
siastical property, we may be helping, 
perhaps not to kindle, yet to fan the 
flame, which threatens also property of 
other descriptions. I trust that my right 
hon. Friend may deal successfully with 
what is called the land question. From 
what was said the other day by the right 
hon. President of the Board of Trade, 
we know it is not intended to deal with 
it in a manner which can in the smallest 
degree do violence to or infringe the 
principles of the security of any re 
Whether or not all the desires and hopes 
which have been excited in Ireland on 
that subject will or can be satisfied by 
any measure fulfilling that condition, re- 
mains to be seen. I most heartily hope 
and trust that they may; but of one 
thing I feel confident, and it is that we 
should be safer and upon surer ground 
if we were not to permit ourselves to be 
led to hope we can be doing good by 
violating the just rights and reasonable 
feelings of our Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects. Are they not people who have 
deserved well of the Crown? Whatever 
in their position has been false or un- 
fortunate has been much more owing to 








our legislation than to themselves. If 
that position has been made false with 
a view to fortifying English interests in 
Ireland, I cannot but think it would be 
a very unjust and ungenerous — if 
we were to treat them as if they had 
deserved ill rather than well of us for 
their share in fortifying those interests. 
They have been loyal, intelligent, and 
industrious subjects of the Crown, and 
if they are not numerically the most im- 
portant, they are a very important class 
of Her Majesty’s Irish subjects. Surely, 
in doing that which is needful to allay 
discontent, and to sow the seeds of a 
better feeling among other parts of the 
community, we should be very cautious 
how we wound their feelings, disre- 
gard their interests, and alienate them, 
perhaps, without really conciliating other 
classes, who are now discontented. I re- 








peat, I heartily wish and pray that the 
expectations of my right hon. Friend of 


have offered the best arguments I could 
command, I am by no means insensible 
to the force — in many cases the great 
force — of the arguments urged on the 
other side. I have told the House how 
far I can, and how far I cannot go. It 
only remains for me to say that if this 
House shall pass, as I presume it will 
ass, in substance, this measure, I shall, 
or one, acquiesce in the verdict of the 
House and of the country; and I will 
do my best in Committee to suggest im- 
provements in those details which, as it 
seems to me, are capable of improve- 
ment, of course without attempting any- 
thing which may be inconsistent with 
the decision of the House. I trust and 
hope that if this measure should pass 
into law, the members of the future dis- 
established Church of Ireland will not 
take the advice which seemed to be 
offered to them from the Benches oppo- 
site a few nights ago — will not think 
they are asked to co-operate in their own 
destruction by having put into their 
hands the means of organization for 
future activity and usefulness, and, as I 
trust, of future revival and prosperity. 
I hope they will gird themselves up like 
men, and will use the means offered 
them—and, putting details aside, I know 
no better in the main than those sug- 
gested—of completing the re-construc- 
tion of their Church upon the voluntary 
principle; and although it cannot be 
without a sense of great and grievous 
wrong and injustice, yet still I hope 
they will submit, like men and patriotic 
citizens, to a wrong done to them by 
those who sincerely believe it for the 
= welfare, and will contribute as 
ar as they can to that end, by setting— 
notwithstanding all they may have suf- 
fered—as good and bright an example of 
loyalty to the Crown as they have set 
before, and at the same time bury in 
oblivion all feeling of irritation, all feel- 
ing of animosity towards any other classes 
of the community, and endeavour to bring 
about, even out of this measure, so in- 
jurious to them as I cannot but think it 
is, as much as possible of future good. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL:* I 
hope the House will acquit me of being 
guilty of any affectation of false modesty 
if I say that I follow my hon. and learned 
Friend to-night with great reluctance. 
It is always a hard matter to re-engage 
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the attention of an audience after a 
speech so admirable, yet making such 
severe demands upon close and sustained 
attention, as that to which we have just 
listened from the lips of my hon. and 
learned Friend. But, in addition to this 
obvious disadvantage, when I remember 
where he is sitting, where he ought to 
be sitting, and where, but for his differ- 
ence with the Government, he would be 
sitting—that in some sort it is through 
him that I am standing here instead of 
in my proper place below the Gangway ; 
that he has raised the”character of our 
great profession— may I say, without 
offence, that he has raised the character 
of public men—by the example he has 
given us of magnanimous superiority to 
all sordid motive and selfish aim, the 
House will believe 1 know that nothing 
but a sense of duty would have led me 
to place myself in antagonism to my hon. 
and learned Friend, and attempt to act 
the part of critic instead of the more con- 
genial part of follower and admirer. 

It is, of course, for him to decide whe- 
ther the difference between us isone which 
is really worth the sacrifice he makes for 
it. The less the difference the greater, 
no doubt, and the nobler, the sacrifice 
which it entails. But, if I rightly com- 
prehend it, the difference is one which 
no intellect less subtle than his could 
have discerned, no language less keen 
and refined than his could have intel- 
ligibly discriminated. Disestablishment 
he fully understands, and he makes no 
objection to it. This is some comfort ; 
for I have seen and heard of cler; en, 
from Archbishops downwards, an ae 
they find a difficulty in understanding 
what it means. I think they could un- 
derstand it if they were to try; and, at 
all events, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire and my 
hon. and learned Friend find no such 
difficulty. To disendowment in itself 
my hon. and learned Friend has no ob- 
jection either. In the Roman Catholic 
parts of Ireland, where Protestants are 
few in number and scattered in habita- 
tion, where, probably, if the State ceases 
to support the Church, they will find it 
hard to support it themselves, there— 
where one would think, if anywhere, 
there was an excuse for State support— 
my hon. and learned Friend is willing 
to disendow and extinguish it. But 
where the Protestant population is large 
and wealthy—where, if they really care 
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for their religion, they can support it 
and ought to support it without the 
smallest difficulty — there we violate 
some principle in leaving it to such sup- 
port; and at this point and on this 
ground my hon. and learned Friend 
breaks from us. Says he—“‘ This is in 
truth confiscation, because endowment 
apart from establishment is only the 
holding of property ; all religious bodies 
hold property to a greater or less degree; 
this religious body in certain parts of 
Ireland does not hold too much, and 
therefore it is inst justice to touch 
its property in Por parts of Ireland.” 

My = and learned Friend has too 
often shown that he can leave the Court 
of Chancery behind him when he chooses 
and discuss the affairs of men like a 
great and broad-minded Statesman to 
mind my saying that for once and to- 
night he has brought the Court of Chan- 
cery into the House of Cominons, and 
has argued this question to us as if we 
were a tribunal to administer a settled 
law instead of an Assembly to change it 
if a call for change be shown. Why, 
the whole case is in truth given up when 
it is conceded that the Establishment as 
an institution is indefensible, and that 
on the highest grounds and for the most 
religious ends it must be abandoned 
as an Establishment. It is the great 
symbol of Protestant ascendancy ; it is 
not just that Protestant ascendancy 
should be continued ; and with the thing 
signified the symbol must perish. But 
how does the Establishment hold its en- 
dowments? Why, because it is the 
Establishment ; not from any necessary 
or inherent connection between the pro- 
perty which it holds and the Thirty-nine 
Articles which it subscribes, but because 
the State determined to have a national 
Church; and in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire said, it ill-treated the 
Irish clergy of that day by imposing 
fresh terms on them as a condition of 
their holding their property—terms in- 
consistent with all their settled reli- 
gious convictions; because it disendowed 
and disestablished, with no protection 
for vested interests, the then Church of 
Ireland, and established and endowed 
the present Church of Ireland through 
the four provinces of the island. 
And does not my hon. and learned 
Friend see that you cannot localize a 
national iniquity, nor circumseribe with- 
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in provincial limits, still less within 
— the operation of a national 

isease? The Church, though not a 
corporation. is a whole ; it is established 
as a whole; it is endowed as a whole; 
it insults the Irish feeling as a whole. 
You cannot break it up into parishes and 
congregations, and say this parish is a 
grievance and that not; this co - 
tion is too rich, this rich enoug i 
not adequately wealthy. Parishes and 
congregations are not thought of, are 
not established, do not hold their pro- 
perty as parishes and congregations, but 


as of one at united integral 
whole. Defend the whole if a will 
and if you can—that is intelligible; but 


from this the sense, the wisdom, the 
charity, of my hon. and learned Friend 
alike utterly recoil; and I say it is not 
intelligible, it is not practical, it is not 
possible to defend it here and there to 
give it up. You must maintain it or 
abandon it on principle and as a whole. 
And as a whole I understand my hon. 
and learned Friend is not pre —is 
any one in the House pre ?—to up- 
hold and to defend it. I pass therefore 
from the ingenious, striking, clever, but 
utterly unpractical speech of my hon. 
and learned Friend and proceed to con- 
sider how far this measure is right in 
principle, and what is the real weight of 
the prominent objections to it. 

In this portion of the discussion it is 
impossible not to feel the truth of 
the observation of the hon. Member 
for Bradford, that there is a certain 
unreality in the whole debate. The 
subject has been debated out here and 
elsewhere, the verdict of the country 
has been asked and has been given, and 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
those who sit behind him, know as well 
as we know that it has been decided. I 
will, however, endeavour to consider it, 
first, on principle, and I say that it is an 
institution which, apart from and prior 
to argument, is generally felt as it now 
exists to be indefensible. You hardly 
ever meet an intelligent man even amo 
those who, now that it does exist, woul 
not abandon it, who does not wish it 
never had existed at all. Forno man can 
help seeing that even if it was as right 
as it seems to be wrong, yet as the vast 
majority of the Irish people do not 
think it right; as they think it very 
wrong, very unjust, a very insulting, 
there ought to be some enormous coun- 
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teracting practical advan to justify 
its maintenance in the facet his civens 
and je Span feeling. Now, is there 
any 8 practical advan ? It is 
said that the clergy of the B-tablishment 
are what ane wift a them 150 
years ago, excellent resident country gen- 
tlemen in black coats and white a 
cloths. I dare say they are—as a rule 
they are good, and high principled men 
—and they are resident—at least the in- 
ferior clergy are so—and no doubt do 
good where they reside; but this seems 
an utterly inadequate reason for keep- 
ing up a great religious Establishment, 
and if you want a resident gentry it 
would be far simpler and more honest 
to call them so and pay them to reside, 
than to call them clergymen and defend 
them as squires. 

In the very able speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dublin University, you would 
have expected, if any where, a defence 
of the existing state of things; but I 
listened in vain. An exceedingly in- 
genious and interesting attack on vo- 
luntary religion in principle and prao- 
tice was made to take its place. But 
this was hardly to the point. Scotland 
and America, New Zealand and South 
Africa, show that he is entirely incor- 
rect in point of fact. But suppose he 
was correct, how does that meet the 
argument that this is a bad Establish- 
ment, and show that you ought to kee 
up an Establishment that is bad? It 
would be of just as much and just as 
little value in defence of a Mahometan 
Establishment in Scotland, or of a Roman 
Catholic Establishment in land and 
Wales. Is this, then, a bad Establish- 
ment? It is established by force of law. 
It has great privileges, it has consider- 
able wealth, its Bishops are Peers of 
Parliament, its priests have a dignified 
and legal status—yet it is the Church, 
and always has been from the first, the 
Church of about one es ng a 
argument and a m historical ex- 
perience, it is plan thet in a free coun 
such a Church could only be maintain 
by force. It has been so maintained. 
It is so maintained. It cannot be main- 
tained otherwise. It is therefore as Mr. 
Roebuck called it, in 1849, a badge of 
slavery. It is a thing which, in our own 
case, we should not submit to for a year, 
which we should never rest till we had 
flung from off our necks, and which we 
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ought not to expect—which I say we 
ought not even to wish— that a free 
people should be so degraded as to ac- 
quiesce in. In fact, as the First Napoleon 
observed in time of war, it operates as a 
diversion of from 30,000 to 40,000 men. 
The English Army, for the duties it has 
to perform, is singularly small. A hand- 
ful of men suffice for the needs of most 
of our colonies, a few men are enough 
for England, a few for Scotland; but 
in Ireland, around the slumbering ashes 
of a people’s discontent, which a breath 
might in a moment kindle into flame, 
you keep watch and ward with a formid- 
able force, lest at any time they burst into 
conflagration. Force is indeed the usual 
solution of Irish difficulty—the usual 
reply to Irish complaint. We are too 
apt to answer Irish argument by Eng- 
lish guns, and to turn a deaf ear to re- 
monstrances which we can silence, and 
resistance which we can overcome in 
this simple and primitive fashion. Our 
notions of Irish right and wrong are 
pretty accurately described by the Pirate 
of antiquity— 


“T]ee queerant alii, toto meliora Platone 
Argumenta, manu qui gerit arma, tenet.” 


Next, it is said to be a sentimental 
grievance. I confess I hate the expression 
—sentimental grievance. A sentimental 
grievance is a grievance which is felt, 
and almost all political grievances are 
grievances of this sort. The corrupting 
despotism of the French Emperor, the 
Dutch supremacy in Belgium which led 
to the Revolution, the Stamp Act which 
cost us North America, the civil rule 
of the Pope and the Cardinals in Italy, 
are all sentimental grievances. And 
when we talk of this as sentiment, I ask 
again, how should we like it ourselves? 
and how long should we endure it? But 
it is,in truth, something more than a 
grievance to the feelings. It is an actual 
loss to the majority; for if the law, sup- 
ported by English power did not ap- 
a these endowments, they could 

e made useful to the majority, and it 
is the majority who have the right to 
them. But it is said that we are affect- 
ing the rightsof property by this measure. 
This, however, whether in law or in 
statesmanship, isutterly untenable. There 
is no property in any legal sense to be 
affected. The incumbents have a pro- 
perty, and that is carefully protected; I 
agree, as a matter of course, and claim 
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no merit for it. But the Church, asa 
whole, has no property. It is not a cor- 
ae, and can hold none; and if it 

e intended to say that the laity have 
| an interest in the benefits the clergy 
| derive from it, then I say that interest 
} is a very different thing from property ; 
that the laity which has this interest is 
the miserable minority of the population, 
and cannot place its interest against the 
interest of the great majority of the 
people. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, indeed, spoke 
of sacrilegious spoliation, I know not 
whether by way of ‘“‘heedless rheto- 
ric” or careful eloquence ; and he pro- 
ceeded to his one excellent and telling 
joke, that about the Irish country gentle- 
men all living on voluntary contributions. 
But not satisfied with a good joke, he 
went on to turn it into earnest, and 
gravely argued that we might as well 
take away their property from the three 
great endowed hospitals of London be- 
cause other unendowed hospitals were 
doing excellent work of the same sort 
without it. A more singularly unfor- 
tunate illustration it is impossible to con- 
ceive. Those great hospitals stand open 
night and day, and are full to overflow- 
ing of the poor, the sick, the maimed, 
whose various wants are attended and 
whose miseries are alleviated with the 
promptest care, and the most consum- 
mate skill. No religious bars interpose 
between the sufferers and their relief. 
Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics, are 
received as tenderly and cared for as com- 
pletely as the most orthodox of Christian 
patients. But let this state of things be 
altered, let the great hospitals exclude 
from their ministrations all classes but 
some small one, let their beds stand 
empty, and their officers be idle, let 
their governors be non-resident and yet 
draw large salaries from their endow- 
ments, let them insult public feeling and 
outrage public justice—let the case, in 
short, become analogous instead of bein; 
in every respect utterly unlike, and 
venture to say that Parliament would 
proceed without the smallest hesitation, 
and amidst the universal applause of the 
country to compel them to do their duty, 
and if they either could not do it or would 
not do it, to abolish them without re- 
morse. 

This whole argument of the bear- 
ing of this measure upon property is 
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full of danger to the Church of - | sell, frank and fearless in his honoured 
land, to the property of this country. No | age, as when in the prime of manhood 
one can really believe that there is any | he led the House of Commons, does ad- 
serious danger to the general stability | vocate it, or something like it. So 
of property. The difference between pub- | does the Dean of Westminster, in his 
lic and private property; or property well | brilliant and most interesting Paper. 
established, and that between property But no present opponent of this Bill, no 
given to religious uses, and property of | Bishop, no Statesman has ventured to 
any other sort, has been alwaysrecognized | put it forward, and if he did, it is now 
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from the very earliest times, beginning 
with the statutes of mortmain in the time 
of Henry III. and Edward I. But 
if you go about persuading people that 
there is no difference, you do the most 


revolutionary thing in the world; you | 


make them think that there is no way 
to do justice but by violating the 
laws of property, and the result will be 
that justice will be done, and that 
you, not we, will have unsettled men’s 


minds about the laws of property in | 


general. I should like to recommend to 


my right hon. and learned Friend who | 


represents the University of Oxford the 
opinion of Bishop Butler on this matter. 
I have no doubt he reverences Bishop 


Butler as much as I do — he cannot | 


reverence him more—and any one who 
has a contempt for that very great man, 
has a contempt—to adapt a good saying 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
not bred by much familiarity. This is 
what Bishop Butler says on this very 
subject— 


“ Property in general is, and must be, regulated 
by the laws of the community. This is allowed 
on all hands. If there be any sort of property 
exempted from these regulations, such exceptions 
appear either from the light of nature or from re- 
velation : We may, therefore, with a 
good conscience retain in possession Church lands 
or tithes, such as the laws of the State we live 
under give as property, and there is less ground 
for scruple here in England than in other countries, 
because our Ecclesiastical Laws agree with our 
Civil Laws in this matter. . « The per- 
sons who gave these lands to the Church had 
themselves no right of perpetuity in them, con- | 
sequently they could convey no such right to | 


|too late. Thirty years ago it might 
_ have been possible, but it will not do now. 
| There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
/and the tide has ceased to run in this 
direction. 

In return for disestablishment and 
disendowment, however, the Church ob- 
tains absolute and entire freedom. I 
hope the Church will make good use 
|of it. I am not without some fears 
|as to the effect upon moderate opi- 
nions and general toleration of this part 
of the scheme. I wish it had been pos- 
sible to take some security for the main- 
tenance of the standards of doctrine ac- 
cording to their present wise breadth and 
liberality. But I see that it is not 
possible, and I acquiesce with the less 
reluctance that wiser men than I am 
are firmly convinced that the dangers, 
if there are any, of the new state of 
things will lie in an exactly opposite di- 
rection. There is also the great advan- 
tage of starting with a considerable and 
very respectable endowment from the ca- 
pitalization of the life incomes of the in- 
cumbents which this measure holds out 
to the Church. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Trinity College 
have both said that they do not think 
this likely to be made use of by the 
Bishops and clergy of the Church, and 
that the benefit—if it be one—will turn 
out to be illusory. I hope not. It 
would be a great reflection upon such a 
body of men as they are if I could be- 








he Cah.” lieve it to be true. No doubt the right 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite has | hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
deeper feelings on this subject than/ inghamshire has studied them much 
Bishop Butler, and he speaks of sacrile- | longer and knows them much better 
gious spoliation where the Bishop speaks | than I do. Many years ago, in one of 
of the ordinary operation of human law. | those exceedingly clever books which we 





It has been suggested, rather than 
stated, that instead of disestablishing 
and disendowing one Church we should 
have set up three. Thirty years ago 
this might have been possible; but | 
does any one now plainly and like a 
man advocate this scheme? Lord Rus- 





read and re-read still with constant plea- 
sure, he said of them, in relation to the 
Irish missions—‘‘ As long as these funds 
lasted their missionaries made proselytes. 
It was the last desperate effort of a 
Church that had from the first betrayed 
its trust.’’ These are not my expressions ; 
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they are the expressions—I do not pre- 
sume to say they are the opinions—of 
the Church’s now chosen champion. 
But unless they are still true, unless the 
Church should still betray its trust, it 
ought to take, and it will take, this op- 

rtunity, as the Free Kirk of Scotland 

id, to acquire a firm footing in the coun- 
try, and to build up an ecclesiastical fabric 
equal to its wants. With the example 
of Chalmers and his at associates 
before their eyes —while the sacrifices 
asked of them are nothing to compare to 
the sacrifices which the Scotchmen un- 
derwent—I cannot believe, and do not 
believe that they will be wanting to 
themselves and the occasion. When 
Innocent IV., according to the old story, 
showed the great Dominican the trea- 
sures of the Vatican, he told him that 
the Church could no longer say, ‘‘ Silver 
and gold have I none.” ‘‘True,” said 
Aquinas, “‘ neither can she say ‘ Arise 
and walk ;’”’ and it is certain that if, for 
the first time in history, the Church in 
Treland is to be a real religious influ- 
ence and a great moral regenerator, it 
will be from the joint effect of being dis- 
established by Parliament and endowed 
by its own efforts and its own munifi- 
cence. 

Indeed, the Church owes some repa- 
ration to that unhappy country for the 
wrongs which it has inflicted. I do 
not wish to go through the dreary story 
of the Penal Laws and the ferocious 
cruelties wreaked upon the Roman Ca- 
tholics for so many long years. In 
Hallam, in Burke, in Massey, in Sir 
Henry Parnell, in many other writers 
you may read, if you will, that dismal 
history. But two things I will men- 
tion. You may see in the 80th page of 
Mr. Greville’s book, Zhe Past and Pre- 
sent Policy of England towards Ireland, a 
statute so loathsome, promoted by the 
then Duke of Grafton, passed by Chris- 
tian clergymen—for I suppose the Irish 
Bishops of those days were at least pro- 
fessing Christians—but to the honour of 
England instantly and indignantly re- 
jected by the English Government—a 
statute, I say, so loathsome that I will 
not speak of it here, and but for the de- 
tailed account of it given by Mr. Greville, 
and Mr. Greville’s own character, I 
should have disbelieved the possibility 
of its existence. I wish to remind you 
also of the famous Return extracted in 
1842 from the Probate Office in Dublin, 


The Solicitor General 
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showing that ten contemporary prelates 
left in Irish personal property alone— 
not including feed, remember, nor pro- 
perty which _ duty elsewhere— 
£1,575,000. ese things have ed 
away; but there stands the Church 
which made them possible, and with 
whose present life these hateful me- 
mories are inextricably blended. 

There are many other matters on which 
I should like to say something. The 
supremacy—the line of 1660—the ques- 
tion of Maynooth—the absence of any 
attempt in the Bill to define the clergy 
and laity of the new body. But I will 
not weary the House—long since anxious 
to be much more solidly and practically 
employed than in listening to me—and 
therefore I will stop. I will say only 
that such are some and some only of the 
considerations which lead me to support 
this Bill, and by which I am brought to 
think that any objections I have yet 
heard to it are poor and weak. To a 
clever man it is always easy to pick 
holes; to an ingenious man it is always 
easy to make objections. But the ques- 
tion for the House to-night is whether, 
in its broad outlines, this great measure 
does not afford some prospect of better- 
ing the state of Irish feeling, and of 
laying the foundations of a wise and 
Christian policy on the part of England 
towards that noble but hitherto unfor- 
tunate country. To me it does, and 
therefore I support it. 

Sir, I will not be guilty of the folly 
of trying to imitate the magnificent de- 
scription of the future prospect of the 
two countries with which the President 
of the Board of Trade wound up his 
speech— 


“ Multa Dirceum levat aura eygnum ;” 


and I will not try to follow him in his 
flight. But at least, in common with 
all who heard or read that description, I 
can heartily admire it, and earnestly 
hope for its fulfilment. Certainly, it is 
a great and glorious prospect; great 
beyond belief, glorious beyond imagina- 
tion, ravishing us out of the present 
state of things and making us dwell in 
another—a sight, if one could but live 
to see to it, to make an old man young, 
and in the hope of seeing but the very 
beginning of which, though no longer 
a young man, I claim it as a privilege 
to indulge. I say the very beginning, 
and I say it on purpose; for of nothing 
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am I more intimately convinced than of 
the comparative powerlessness of all 
human effort without that aid which we 
may hope for, which we may pray for, 
but which it is presumption to reckon 
on. Our duty, nevertheless, remains the 
same ; if we seea wrong, to try to mend 
it; if we seea right thing, to try to do it ; 
not minding what mere drops they are 
which we can cast into the evil sea, but 
casting them in; striving to break the 
bands and soften the distinctions which 
keep men and nations apart from one 
another, sure that if we are forgotten 
our good works will live, and that 
when these things are history it will 
more avail us to have advanced by 
one day or one hour the time when 
wars shall cease and discords die away, 
than to have won a hundred at 
victories, or made a thousand splendid 
speeches. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General had observed 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) had 

laced the question of disendowment in 
These, ut he (Mr. Charley) con- 
sidered that the hon. Member for Rich- 
mond had put the Solicitor General in 
Chancery, and that thelatter learned Gen- 
tleman had not been able to get himself 
out of it, notwithstanding the able speech 
he had just made. The question of dis- 
establishment, however, touched him 
(Mr. Charley) much more closely than 
that of disendowment. On the latter ques- 
tion a compromise might be effected, 
but there could be and must be no 
compromise with regard to disestablish- 
ment, which involved the national re- 
cognition of Protestant Christianity and 
its incorporation with the law of the 
land. It was often urged on the other 
side of the House that Ireland required 
exceptional treatnient because it was a 
separate nation. On this he would 
merely remark that the kingdom was a 
United Kingdom, and if hon. Gentlemen 
desired to deal with Ireland as a sepa- 
rate kingdom they ~—_ to propose a 
repeal of the Union. a Parliament 
sitting in Dublin declared that the 
Church should be disestablished and dis- 
endowed, he would bow to its decision ; 
but he could not accept such a decision 
at the hands of the Imperial Parliament. 
The Church existed long before the 
Union, and the Irish Protestants only 
agreed to the Union because they were 
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told it would give to their Church ad- 
ditional security. It had been all 

in the course of the debate that the Act 
of Union did not touch the question of 
the temporalities of the Church, but in 
that document occurred the words, ‘‘ doc- 
trine, discipline, and government of the 
Church.” Similar words occurred in 
the Act of Union between England and 
Scotland, and did any hon. Gentleman 
really suppose that they did not protect 
the temporalities of the Church of Scot- 
land ? ain, he was opposed to dis- 
establishment because he thought the 
whole laity had a right to the services of 
the clergy. This Bill appeared to show 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
abandoned his original programme of 
civil justice to Ireland, or rather to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, for the Pre- 
amble set forth, not that it was_ “just,” 
but that it was expedient that the Church 
of Ireland should be disestablished and 
disendowed. With regard to the reve- 
nue from tithes, only £35,000 a year— 
a sum little more than the amount of 
the Maynooth Grant—came out of the 
pockets of the Roman Catholic landlords, 
and the Protestants would be very happy 
to make them a present of it. Could jus- 
tice be promoted by taking from the 
Church its property without giving it to 
the Roman Catholic Church which 
claimed it? Could loyalty be promoted 
by striking down the loyal Church? A 
great deal had been said about religious 
equality, but what was meant by the 
term? It might either mean the re- 
ligious equality of the inhabitants, or 
the religious equality of the creeds they 
professed. In the former sense it al- 
ready existed, as every British subject 
had the right of worshipping according 
to his conscience. If, however, it were 
taken to mean equality of creeds, he 
might be told that the Church of Ire- 
land was established in that country 
while the Church of Rome was not. 
No doubt that was so, but it should 
be recollected that the Church of Rome 
was compensated by being entirely free 
from State control. One of his great 
objections to the Bill was that it pro- 
posed to destroy, as far as Ireland 
was concerned, the first estate of the 
realm—the spiritual peerage. Now, if 
that were abolished, how could the 
temporal rage be retained consis- 
tently with social equality? He con- 
tended that the Church of Ireland per- 
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formed all the conditions on which she 
obtained her property. The ancient 

lebe lands were bestowed on the Church 

y the independent chieftains before the 
advent of Henry II. Now, although it 
was absurd to speak of St. Patrick as a 
Protestant, seeing that the term was 
unknown in the Saint’s time, yet un- 
doubtedly the present Church conformed 
in doctrine to the old Irish Church, and 
consequently had a right to its revenues. 
The tithes within the English Pale were 
given to the Church by Henry II. on 
condition of its conformity with the 
Church of England, and he contended 
that they were the rightful property 
of that Church which had followed the 
Church of England’s fortunes through 
all her vicissitudes. The same Church 
clearly had a right to the tithes without 
the English Pale, which a Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop (Bishop Doyle) declared 
to have been first collected in the reign 
of William III., and to the glebe 
lands granted in 1609. He denied 
that the Church in Ireland had been a 
failure. The Irish nobility were, if any- 
thing, more Protestant than the Eng- 
lish nobility, and eight-ninths of the 
landowners were Protestants. Then 
the educated classes — especially bar- 
risters, doctors, and professional men— 
were Churchmen, in the proportion of 
two to one. The mercantile classes were 
Protestant. At the Bar there were only 
216 Roman Catholics to 500 Protestants, 
and yet eight out of the twelve Common 
Law Judges were members of the Roman 
Church. So much for religious in- 
equality. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Bright) had taunted the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) with making history as he 
went along. In the Bible there was an 
allusion to a beam and a mote, and his 
_ Charley’s) advice to the right hon. 

entleman the President of the Board of 
Trade was to study it before he passed 
judgment on others. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Bright) said the Puritans 
had been the bulwarks of our free- 
dom; but who, he would ask, placed 
England under the foot of a military 


despot, and consigned the wretched Ro- | 
man Catholics of Ireland to the tender | 
mercies of Cromwell’s troopers? But) 
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have no terms with Rome, and even re- 
fused to accept an indulgence at the 
hands of a Roman Catholic King, 
whereas the Nonconformists of the pre- 
sent day had formed an “adulterous 
alliance” with the Ultramontane Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had favoured the House with 
some other historical novelties. One of 
them was that the Irish Church had 
been imposed on Ireland by the English 
Parliament. The fact was that the 
Royal Supremacy had been accepted 
twice over by the Irish Parliament— 
first, in the reign of Henry VIII, 
and afterwards in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Sullivan), had stated that 
only one Bishop had accepted the Re- 
formation, but he would refer him to the 
Calendar of State Papers, vol. 8. temp., 
Henry VIII., a.p. 1539, as well as to 
the 2 Elizabeth, cc. 1 & 2, the Irish Royal 
Supremacy and Uniformity Act of 1560, 
passed by the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral and Commons of Ireland in Par- 
liament assembled. He found that in 
1560 the names of twenty Prelates were 
recorded as being present in the Irish 
Parliament, all of whom agreed to the 
Act with the exception of William 
Walsh, Bishop of Meath, and Thomas 
Leverous, Bishop of Kildare. It was 
quite clear, then, that the corporate cha- 
racter of the Church was continued down 
to the present time,.and there was evi- 
dence to show that the Irish people at- 
tended the parish churches till the latter 
part of the reign of Elizabeth. It was 
incorrect, therefore, to say that the Re- 
formation had been thrust on the people. 
It had the sanction of the only legitimate 
authority recognized in Ireland at the 
time, the Lords Spiritual and a 
and Commons in Parliament assembled 
It was, however, contended that the ver- 
dict of the nation had gone against- the 
supporters of the Irish Established Church 
at the recent elections, and the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Miall), who 
had pronounced a somewhat lugubrious 
benediction on the First Minister of the 
Crown, had stated that no new argu- 
ments could be advanced on the subject ; 
but the old arguments had not yet been 


the Puritans were superior to their so-| fairly placed before the constituencies. 


called descendants, the modern Noncon- 
formists, in one respect. 
Mr. Charley 


The Liberation Society have got the start of 


They would | the opponents of the present Bill, and he 
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would assure hon. Members on the other 
side of the House that the gigantic ques- 
tion which it involved was not to be dis- 
posed — half-year’s discussion within 
and a half-year’s discussion without the 
walls of Parliament. He was sure that 
there was no opinion out-of-doors suffici- 
ent to warrant the right hon. Gentleman if 
he should attempt to swamp the indepen- 
dence of the other House. He regretted, 
he might add, that the name of the 
highest personage in the realm should, 
on a previous evening, have been dragged 
into the debate by the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) with no better 
warrant than the use in the Speech from 
the Throne of the very innocent words, 
“the re-adjustment of the ecclesiastical 
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right hon. Gentleman was very fond of 
— Scripture ; in reply to that 
taunt he (Mr. Charley) would remind 
him that it was written—‘ Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God;” and if 
the Irish Church were sent out into the 
world impoverished as she would be by 
the operation of the Bill, they had no 
reason to expect that a special miracle 
would be wrought for her preservation. 
As for Penal Laws they existed in Ire- 
land long before the Reformation, and 
he denied the justice of the statement 
which had been made over and over 
again in the course of the discussion that 
they had been imposed on the Irish peo- 
ple by the Protestant clergy. - Penal 
Laws had been imposed by the Whigs 








arrangements in Ireland.”” And he would | on the Irish Roman Catholics because 
ask with confidence whether the verdict | they had conspired to restore the Stuarts. 
of the country had been unanimously | The Protestants of Ireland had been 
given in favour of the policy of the} the victims of repeated massacres at 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the| the hands of their Roman Catholic 
Government? According to law a ver- | fellow-countrymen. In 1641, 150,000 
dict that was not unanimous was no ver- | Protestants were butchered in cold 
dict at all. Had not Westminster and} blood. In 1798 Protestants were dragged 
Middlesex declared by a majority against | from their beds at the dead of night, 
it? Had not Liverpool, the second city|and numbers of them, men, women, 
in the kingdom, pronounced against it! and children were shot, while others 
by a majority of two to one? Had not | Were allowed to perish of starvation. 
ow gp oe by —. * | a — to peesargtiaca mages es 
ost Kéneniiiion Gubeaeh wtih Gntebe ity | marti F The thet hin. Gentionen oe 
against the right hon. Gentleman ? and | Chancellor of the Exchequer had, last 
he had been forced to become a pen- | year, referred to the Irish Church as the 
sioner on the bounty of Greenwich? /| barren fig-tree of the parable, and the 
But, then, it was said that the volun- right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
taries of England were in favour of the Government said that for that Church 
Bill. Now, his answer to that argument | the time of probation had passed, and 
was that he did not think they had a/} that for thirty-five years—that is, since 
right to sit upon the jury. The fact was | 1832 she had had fair play, and some- 
that the Nonconformists in England were | thing more. But what were thirty; 
as much opposed to the Establishment /| five years? Protestantism in three 
in this country as they were to the Irish | centuries had made no impression upon 
Establishment, while the members of the | the South of Europe, and in eighteen 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland | centuries Christianity itself had hardly 
were equally opposed to the Established | succeeded in evangelizing a fourth part 
pees er in _ part of — — * eng ay eg gt ee 
ominions. ere was no analogy what- | the Chure ad fair play duri 
ever, he maintained, between the volun- | these thirty-five years. Ireland had been 
tary exodus of the Scotch clergy from | the victim of ceaseless agitation and con- 
their homes, in vindication of a principle | spiracies from the time of pape re 
for which they were ready to lay down! downwards, and such agitation unfitte 
their lives, and the expulsion from their | men’s minds for the reception of Divine 
glebes and churches of the Irish clergy, | truths. It might be said that in 1848 
who were bound by every feeling of duty | the Irish Church had a golden opportu- 
not to abandon their position. The| nity, but even that was turned against 
ihe Board of Trade had taunted the| che had done could not be juiged by the 
e Board o e had taun e| she had done could not be ju ry the 
Trish Church with want of faith. The| Census of 1861. The Church Commis- 
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sioners did not ascertain the number of 
Churchmen in the several benefices ; and 
until 1871 the relative numbers could 
not be ascertained. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics had been thinned by 
emigration, and in Upper Canada the 
Bishop of Ontario said they formed two- 
thirds of his congregation, and were 
his best Churchmen. That the Irish 
Church had not been utterly fruitless 
was shown by the fact that during these 
thirty-five years it had raised by volun- 
tary effort, for church building and en- 
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in Ireland had in many been 
treated no better than the native owners 
of the soil. Such of the Scotch as set- 
tled in Ulster did so under the promise 
of obtaining from the bounty of the 
Crown native freeholds; and their de- 
scendants of the present day found that 
instead of freeholds they had only a de- 
lusive tenant-right. Nor did the Irish 
people fare better under the Protector 
than before. Cromwell, no doubt, was 
a great man and a great Statesman, who, 
to use the expression of the right hon. 
member for Buckinghamshire, intro- 








dowment, £500,000. He referred hon. | duced into England ‘violent tran- 
Gentleman to a pamphlet recently pub- quillity ;’’ but in Ireland he introduced 
lished, entitled Church Life and Work in | violence without tranquillity. The Irish 
Ireland. In 1867, the various Church so- | people suffered under the hands both of 
cieties in Ireland raised no less a sum | the Puritans and the Cavaliers, so that 
than £179,000. He denied, therefore, | to their case might well be applied the 
that the Irish Church had been fruitless ; | expression— 
but even if it had the parable would | “Quiequid delirant reges, plectuntu Achivi.” 
teach us that it should have a still After the Restoration the Irish people 
further period of probation before they | fared no better, for what toleration had 
resolved to cut it down, and that mean- | existed disappeared. Before that time 
while they should foster and encourage it. | Presbyterian ministers were frequently 
Mr. Serseantr DOWSE said, he | settled in the parishes of the Establish- 
wished, as an Irish Protestant Episco- | ment; but the Irish Church, as it at pre- 
palian, sent to Parliament expressly to | sent existed, became then the paramount 
support the present measure, to explain | institution of the soil, greatly to the 
his views on the question. On Wednesday | discontent not only of the native Celtic 
he presented six Petitions from four dif- | race, but of the Scotch Presbyterian 
ferent counties in the North of Ireland, | settlers. The period of the Revolution 
praying for the disestablishment and | was marked in [Ireland by circumstances 
disendowment of the Irish Church, | of confiscation and civil war, and the re- 
which the petitioners stated to be a | sult had not been, as stated by the right 
fruitful source of discontent and dis- | hon.Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
affection. He agreed in that statement, | hamshire (Mr. Disraeli), to combine the 
which was justified by the history of | established religion with the national 
Ireland. He admitted what was said | faith. That had been the effect in Scot- 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who | land, but it was an abuse of terms to say 
spoke last—that the Irish people were | it had been the case in Ireland. King 
discontented and disaffected before the | William had left in Ireland a discon- 
Reformation. But after that event these | tented people, Scotch settlers whose 
feelings of discontent and disaffection | rights had been ignored, and an aristo- 
were intensified by a difference of reli- | cracy based upon conquest and leaning 
gion, and culminated on the establish- | upon England for support. He had left 
ment of the Irish Church, that crown- | in addition a broken treaty and a Church 
ing act of tyranny and oppression. The| which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Irish people then and now regarded that | Member for Buckinghamshire had de- 
Church as a great wrong and a standing | nominated—in the days before his voice 
memorial of conquest. Though estab-| was silenced by the promptings of am- 
lished to encourage Anglican Protestant- | bition —an alien Church. From the 
ism, and to promote English interests, Revolution to the Union that Church 
it failed to effect either purposes The | had been thé enemy of the Irish people. 
feelings of the majority of the Ivish | Its condition in the period between the 
people were disregarded, their language Revolution and the Union had been ably 
was ignored, and their manners and/ described by Swift. The Irish people 
customs treated with deliberate con-| had seen the Bishops sitting in the 
tempt. The Scotch and English ere House of Lords, and combining with the 
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Commons and Lords Temporal to pass 
those laws which had been unanimously 
denounced by every right-thinking man 
in this country, whether Whig or Tory, 
as a disgrace to humanity and a stigma 
on civilization. The Penal Laws had 
been frequently adverted to in the course 
of the present debate, and it had been 
said that they were inflicted on the Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of Ireland by the 
Presbyterians. He denied that state- 
ment, and he could not understand 
where the hon. Member for South-west 
Lancashire (Mr. Cross) got his history 
from when he said that the Irish Presby- 
terians combined with the Episcopalians 
to impose those laws. The Irish Pres- 
byterians did nothing of the sort, for 
they had no power to act in the matter, 
seeing that they were as much pariahs 
as the Roman Catholics until the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. He 
was reminded of one incident in Irish 
history by the presence of the Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Mr. M‘Clure), who sat 
on that side of the House. After the 
glorious defence of Derry, one of the 
most brilliant feats of arms in their re- 
cords, when Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, and Nonconformists stood man- 
fully in the breach, what was the reward 
the dominant Church conferred on the 
Presbyterians? An ancestor of the hon. 
Member for Belfast, a Presbyterian Dis- 
senter, was expelled from the corpora- 
tion by his Episcopalian brethren be- 
eause he was a Nonconformist. There 
was one sentiment expressed the other 
evening by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, in which 
he entirely concurred, that they ought 
to approach the consideration of this 
question with a desire to do that which 
is right, and without any desire to ex- 
asperate and inflame animosity. He 
should therefore tell his countrymen that 
both sides of the House were unanimous 
in the desire to remedy the wrongs of 
Ireland, and that the only difference be- 
tween them was as to the remedy to be 
applied. Now, with reference to the 
Act of Union, they had been told that 
the Irish Church was firmly established 
by that treaty, and that the 5th Article 
rendered it impossible that it could be 
either disestablished or disendowed. 
But, after all, the 5th Article of the 
treaty of Union, as it was called, was 
only the 5th section of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and then, who were the parties to 
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that Treaty. The bulk of the Irish peo- 
a were no parties to it. It was made 

ehind the backs of the Irish Catholics 
and Nonconformists. The Protestant 
Anglicans, confined within the walls of 
their privileges, made the treaty, and 
their epatdinnate insisted that the Irish 
nation should be bound by what had 
been done, although they were never 
consulted in regard to it. But the 
treaty had, since the Union, been sub- 
jected to the revision of Parliament, and 
those who held by the authority of 
the Earl of Derby were surely the last 
who should insist on its being kept 
sacred, for that noble Lord had actually 
abolished ten Bishops, and, in the matter 
of tithe commutation, had given a bonus 
of 25 per cent to the Irish landlords. 
Were they now, then, to stay their hand, 
frightened by the phantom of a treaty 
which could not prevent those who sat 
in that House thirty years ago from the 
work of Church reform, although they 
had not such enlightened views of public 
policy and public interests as they now 

ad? It was not till after the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts that the 
Irish people for the first time stood face 
to face with the so-called Irish Church. 
That Church had been condemned by 
public opinion. It had been condemned 
by every enlightened foreigner who had 
written on the subject. It had been 
condemned by the impartial Liberal 
mind of Europe. It had been con- 
demned at the elections throughout the 
country. It had been condemned by 
that House, and they were now merely 
going through the dreary phantasm of 
a debate and discussing a foregone con- 
clusion. The hon. Member for Mid- 
Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) said the Irish 
Church was not to be condemned be- 
cause there was less typhus fever and 
small-pox in Ireland. If it were not a 
specific against those diseases, he (Mr. 
Dowse) could not see of what use it was 
to tell the House that this nuisance was 
not to be removed, because two or three 
other nuisances had gone before it. Had 
the Irish Church, then, been justly con- 
demned? It was the Church of a small 
minority. [‘‘No, no!”] He thought 
the arithmetical education of the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Charley) had 
been greatly neglected, otherwise he 
could not have arrived at the conclusion 
that 693,000 persons were superior in 
number to 4,500,000 Roman Catholics. 
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There were in Ireland 600,000 Presby- | because it is there.” He addressed 
terians and Nonconformists, including | himself to this subject not as a Protest- 
382 Jews. The population, if properly | ant Episcopalian, but as an Irishman 
tested, would show that the Irish Church | who wished to rise above sectional differ- 
was the Church of a small minority. He | ences and to regard this Bill as a subject 
said this although he was one of the | of the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 
700,000 scatterlings—as they were called | And treating this as an Imperial ques- 
by the right hon. Member for Buck-| tion he arraigned the Irish Church Es- 
inghamshire—who would have to pay for | tablishment before the entire world as 
its support when disendowed. There | having failed to discharge her duty. 
were thirty-two dioceses of the Anglican | And this being the verdict, the sentence 
Church in Ireland and only twelve | of the Court must be that she be taken 
Bishops. In eighteen of these Irish | from that place to the place whence she 
dioceses only 7 per cent of the popula- | came, and thence to the place of execu- 
tion were Protestant Episcopalians. In tion. If he were an Irish Catholic he 
the diocese of Kilfenora they were | should address this House in a very dif- 
only 1 per cent. In the diocese of | ferent tone. But although he was nota 
Dromore they were 25 per cent, which | Catholic, yet he was the representative 
was the highest. The average over the | of a large and influential body of Catho- 
whole of Ireland gave only 11 per cent | lies, who came by him to the Bar of that 
of the population as Protestant Episco- } House to plead for justice to theircountry, 
palians. Was it not a gross abuse of) and if this nuisance were not abated he 
language to call a Church which em- | would use the words of Lord-Chatham 
braced only 11 per cent of the population | upon the employment of Indians in the 
a national institution? In several dio- | American War against his fellow-coun- 
ceses in Ireland the Presbyterians were | trymen, and say he would “ enter on that 
not 1 per cent, but in Down they were | war and never lay down his arms— 
52 per cent, and in Dromore 82 per cent. | never, never! ’’—until right was done to 
In those portions of Ireland where the | his country. He was also the represen- 
Scotch and English settled the Presby- | tative of some of the Presbyterians of 
terians were most thickly scattered ; but | Ulster, and he felt justified in saying 
the Episcopalians were scattered over the | that the Presbyterians were not satisfied 
whole population, and the gentry were | with this institution, and that they had 
generally Episcopalians, for Episcopa- | expressed an opinion against the exist- 
lianism was found to be the cheapest | ence of the Established Church in Ire- 
and the most respectable religion. In!land. As a Protestant Episcopalian, he 
the diocese of Connor, adjacent to Dro- | was anxious that the stigma of the pre- 
more, the Roman Catholics were 26 per | sent state of things should be removed 
cent, in Dromore 38 per cent, and in| from his Church. He said, trust that 
Kilfenora 98 per cent. Their average | Church to the innate vigour of its mem- 
number over the whole of Ireland was | bers. ‘‘ Loose her, and let her go!” 
77 per cent. If the right hon. Gentle- | She could not be a greater failure in the 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire | future than she had been in the past, 
wanted a national Church to endow there | and he was anxious that one last chance 
was one for him. But the feeling of should be given to Protestantism ih 
the country and the House was emphati- | Ireland. He wished hon. Members op- 
cally against the endowment of any de- | posite took as much interest in every- 
nomination whatever. In the diocese thing else connected with Ireland as 
of Dublin the Anglican Protestants were | they did in the Protestant Church. He 
19 per cent, the Presbyterians 8 per| supposed they came to its defence be- 
cent, and the rest were Roman Catholics. | cause they saw danger to the Estab- 
Having regard to these statistics, could | lished Church in England in the present 
they say that the Irish Church was a/ movement— 

national institution? Was it fair or'| « _—_______— proximus ardet 
reasonable to have a Church in Ireland “ Uclegon.” 

endowed not because it was true—for But he had no fear for the future of his 
that argument had not been heard in| Church. If she were left to voluntary 
this debate—but because it was there?! effort, he believed she would go forth in 
The argument was—‘‘It is there be-{| vigour and energy, and spread herself 
cause it is national, and it is national} through the land. The Irish Protestant 
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—— would liberally and bounti- | Opposite. If the Irish Catholics were 

y + the needs of the ministers | 693,000, and the Protestant Episcopa- 
and the Church. His right hon. Friend | lians were 4,500,000, and if all the ec- 
the Member for the University of Dublin | clesiastical revenues of the present Irish 
(Dr. Ball) seemed to be afraid of volun- | Church were held by the Irish Catholics, 
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taryism; but the Catholics of Ireland | 
were a noble illustration of what that | 
principle could do. It was said that the ; 
Protestants had not the same power of 
raising money as the Catholics; but let 
the Irish Church follow the example of 
the Church of Scotland, which she would | 
have to follow perforce, whether she | 
liked it or not. If 450 of the ministers 
of a poor country could leave their 
manses and stipends and go out on the 
hill-side, and if their congregations could 
raise £2,500,000 for a sustentation fund 


what would be the feelings of the Pro- 
testants ? They would proclaim that the 
existence of the Irish Church was the 
most intolerable burden that a nation 
ever groaned under, the only difference 
being that the nation would hardly have 
time to groan before being relieved of 
it. He must say that he had heard 
no argument in the course of the de- 
bate against the Bill before the House. 
[*Oh, oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were such friends of the Irish Epis- 
copal Church that the moment an Irish 





for them, why should the Irish gentry, | Episcopalian came forward to express 
the Irish tradesmen, and the Irish pro- | his opinion, they conveyed pretty plainly 
fessional men fear? He believed that |that they did not want to hear him, in- 
in ten years the Irish Church would ac- | asmuch, as they knew more of the sub- 
knowledge the present First Minister of | ject than he did. He was justified in 
the Crown as the greatest benefactor she | saying that various as were the argu- 
had ever had. He was able to give an | ments which had yet been put forward, 
illustration of the benefit of the volun- | there had been no real argument against 
tary system in Ireland. As a resident the Bill. The debate was opened by a 
in the City of Dublin for the last twenty- | speech which contained no argument 
three years, and knowing the large sums against it; it passed a glowing eulogium 
that had been raised by that system, he | upon established institutions and Estab- 
could positively assert that but for the | lished Churches, which would have been 
voluntary system Anglican Protestantism | equally applicable to Ireland if Maho- 
there would have died a natural death. |medanism had been established there 
He would pass no censure on the pre- | instead of Protestantism. It was too 
sent clergy of the City, but would only | late to be telling the House the doctrines 
say that before their day Protestantism of Bolingbroke and Hume on the sub- 
had come to so low an ebb in Dublin, in | ject. What they wanted to hear were 
consequence of the neglect of duty by | practical remarks on the Bill itself. He 
the beneficed clergy, that if it had not / was sorry the Church had no one to say 
been for voluntary efforts in the building | more on her behalf than had been said 
of free churches, and in other ways, | during the present debate. One great 
Protestant Anglicanism would have died | reason put forward why the Established 
of inanition. There were ten or eleven Church should not be abolished was that 
of these free churches, and they were | if a Catholic were excommunicated or a 
not connected with the State by any en- | Protestant Dissenter put out of the body 
dowments, yet the ministers were in to which he belonged there would be no 
receipt of large stipends from their con- | body to receive him. A Church Estab- 
gregations. The ministers of these | lished under the Crown existed for the 
churches had so distinguished them-| purpose. What a compliment to the 
selves by their zeal that the late Earl of | Irish Church! If such a thing did hap- 
Carlisle made one one of them Bishop pen in the future, he hoped the Disestab- 
of Cork, and another Bishop of Kilmore, | lished Church would be willing to receive 
and the late head of the Government him, and the more so that he would 
selected another to be Dean of a southern | probably bring something with him to 
diocese. But whether the Irish Church | contribute to its support. A sentimental 
suffered or not from the change, it must grievance—lightly as some speakers 
come. It was an act of justice, and in had treated it—was worthy, in his 
the words of the Sovereign on a Petition | opinion, of as much consideration as 
of Right—‘ Let right be done.” He/|any other grievance. When a nation 
would put a case to hon. Gentleman |stood forward in battle array to de- 
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fend the national honour or to’ avenge 
an insult to its flag, or when a gentle- 
man repelled an insult to his character 
—was this regarded as a sentimental 
grievance? The Irish were a sentimental 
people; and the existence of this senti- 
mental grievance had kept them discon- 
tented and disaffected. The English 
nation were getting a very cheap bargain 
in the tranquillity of Ireland by > 
the Irish people a present of what di 

not belong to them. This was more 
than a sentimental, it was a religious 
and political grievance, which poisoned 
the whole social life of Ireland. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Dr. Ball) said the 
measure would not lead to social equality. 
Nobody ever said the measure would 
lead to social equality. But in future a 
Bishop or dean would no longer be pre- 
ferred over a Bishop or dean of the Ca- 
tholic or minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, and in that way, at least, an im- 
portant removal of social distinctions 
would be effected. What plan, he asked, 
had been put forward better than that of 
the First Minister of the Crown? Surely 
not the plan of the Church Commission. 
The best argument put forward on be- 
half of the Church was that of the hon. 
Member for Mid-Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) 
that it kept alive a lamp of truth in 
every parish, and that with the removal 
of the Church that lamp would be taken 
away. But the Church Commissioners 
were prepared to take away the lamp 
from every place which had not forty 
Protestants. Of old, ten faithful people 
were needed to save a city, but it re- 


quired forty Irish Episcopalians to save | 


a benefice. Another great piece of eco- 
nomy recommended by the Commission 
was that the same person should perform 
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|over to Ireland on the next 12th of July, 
to the county of Fermanagh, which that 
hon. Member had represented for thirty- 
four years, or to the county Tyrone, he 
would see erected on the spires of the 
State churches that fatal Orange flag, the 
badge of degradation to the vast ma- 
jority of the Irish people. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’} 
Protestant ascendancy did exist, he main- 
tained, as long as one Church was patro- 
nized and preferred above another Church 
either of the whole or a portion of the 
people. And now he had done. But if 
he was done he had some satisfaction in 
| knowing that the Established Church in 
Ireland was done too. The English 
people were entering on a new career,— 
the career of justice to Ireland ; but by 
‘this great measure they were only open- 
\ing the gates of the temple of justice ; 
| they had still to enter the penetralia of 
| the temple and put their richest offerings 
upon its shrine. A late Statesman, Sir 
Robert Peel, had given the country Free 
|Trade. The measure of the right hon. 
' Gentleman would give the country reli- 
| gious freedom, and what it greatly need- 
|ed— equality. By another measure, 
| which he hoped would receive the sanc- 
| tion of one who was revered in Ireland 
—the President of the Board of Trade 
—security would be given to the land. 
These things accomplished, they would 
| then have a happy, a prosperous, and 
}a united people — happy, because 
|no sense of injustice rankled in their 
| breasts ; prosperous, because they en- 
| joyed the fruits of their own industry ; 
and united, because the fell spirit of as- 
| cendancy would be banished for ever. 
Mr. VANCE said, that as representing 
'a northern Irish constituency, he must 
| offer his thanks to the hon. and learned 
' Gentleman the Member for Richmond 





the duties of sexton and parish clerk. | (Sir Roundell Palmer) for his able and 
The time, however, had passed for all disinterested defence of the endowments 
these compromises, and the House stood | of the Irish Church, to support which he 
face to face with the abatement of this | had made so greatasacrifice. The Irish 
great grievance. The right hon. Gentle- | laity, whose interests were most directly 
man the late Secretary of State for India | attacked by the Bill, had never supposed 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) said he did not | from the tenour of the Speech from the 
know what was meant by Protestant as- | Throne that a measure of so severe a 
cendancy, of which the Church was a/ character would be applied to the Irish 
badge. The hon. and gallant Member for Church. The Church itself was disesta- 
Fermanagh County (Captain Archdall) | blished, its funds transferred to other 
would, no doubt, be able to instruct him | purposes, and the status of its clergy 
in the meaning of that phrase, for he | lowered. The material for disendow- 
found by Debrett that he was “ a firm | ment in thiscase would be obtained from 
supporter of Protestant ascendancy.’ If | the tithe rent-charge and from the glebe 
the right hon. Gentleman would onlycome | lands of Ulster. There were two kinds 
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- of tithe rent-charge—one of which was 
urely ecclesiastical, while the other was 
in the hands of lay impropriators. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Minister 
of the Crown treated the latter portion 
of the fund with the atest deference ; 
he laid no such sacrilegious hand upon 
it as he was laying upon the ecclesiasti- 
cal tithe rent-charge. He protected the 
drones while he destroyed the working 
bees. With regard to the glebe lands 
of Ulster, he should observe that no 
argument had been advanced in defence 
of the appropriation of that property. 
Those lands had been given by Protest- 
ant Kings after the Reformation to the 
clergy who had accompanied the Protest- 
ant settlers; and it was puerile to say, 
as the Chief Secretary br Ireland had 
contended, that they had merely been 
given to the national Church of Ireland. 
The national Church of the country was 
the same at that time that it was at 
present ; and the same proportion existed 
at both periods between the number of 
Protestants and the number of Roman 
Catholics. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government had not 
kept faith in the matter. In his speech 
on the 30th March last year, he had dis- 
tinetly stated— 

“That if the full money-value of the entire 
possessions of the Irish Church, fairly sold in 
open market, were estimated, certainly not less 
than three-fifths, possibly two-thirds, would re- 
main in the hands of members of the Anglican 
Communion.” —[3 Hansard, exci., 476.] 


The utmost which the Bill now proposed 
to give in any way to the Church was 
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nooth—a proposal which, after the Recess 
would meet with an amount of oppo- 
sition which the right hon. Gentleman 
little anticipated. The House had for- 
merly declared against such a proposition, 
and he hoped they would remain firm to 
their old convictions. The hon. and 
learned Member who had last addressed 
the House had told them that he was an 
Episcopalian, but no one who had listened 
to him would have thought that such was 
the case, seeing that he praised every 
\religious denomination, except the Epis- 
copalian. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said that the Presbyterians were 
badly disposed towards the endowments 
of the Protestant Church, but he (Mr. 
Vance) entertained a contrary opinion on 
the subject. One who was the head of 
the Presbyterian body, and who was re- 
spected by men of every creed in Ireland 
—the late Dr. Cooke—always defended 
those endowments. The great majority 
|of his (Mr. Vance’s) Presbyterian con- 
| stituents voted for him, and he believed 
the majority of the Presbyterians in 
Ireland voted for those who would sup- 
port the Church. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman further stated that as the 
Irish Parliament had been composed of 
Episcopalians they were not competent 
to enter into such a compact as the Act 
of Union. But the Parliament of Eng- 
land was at the date of the Union com- 
posed of Episcopalians also. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had described the 
Act of Union as being a mere Act of 
Parliament, whereas, in truth, it was a 
solemn compact between the two nations. 











£7,300,000 of a total of £16,000,000. A |The Parliament of one of the countries 
portion of the property of the Church | was defunct, and therefore it was impos- 
was to be applied to the support of re- | sible that the Parliament of the other 
formatories and training-schools for the | could ever take that Act into re-con- 
deaf and dumb. There were institu- | sideration, as to do so would be a breach 
tions of that kind scattered all over | of faith and a violation of national rights. 
Ireland, which were supported by volun- | The right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
tary contributions, and the effect of this | the Government, had stated in one of his 
Bill would be to dam up this stream of | s hes that the Act of 1833, the Church 
charity. Again, £20,000 out of the con- ‘Temporalities Act, had interfered con- 
fiscated property was to go for ten years siderably with Church property. He 
to the new Commission, while the old! denied that such was the case, because 
Commission, which had hitherto been | there had been precedents for the union 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund, must | of bishoprics from time immemorial, and 
be superannuated. Surely, this was a| where any dignities were suppressed by 
most wasteful manner of dealing with | the Act the money so obtained was spent 
the funds of the Irish Church. What | within the Church itself, no part of its 
he most of all objected to, however, in| property being alienated. e Trish 
the scheme was the proposed application | clergy had done nothing to merit the 
of a portion of the property of the Church | treatment which they were now receiving. 
to the permanent pa, ve ec of May- | The hon. and learned Member for Exeter 
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had said that the Irish clergy might be 
good country gentlemen, but they made | 
bad parsons. But everybody who was | 
acquainted with the conduct of the Irish 
clergy knew that they were the most 
faithful of ministers, and that they de- | 
voted themselves with the greatest as- | 
siduity to their duties. The existence of | 
a large body of clergy in Ireland was of | 
great national importance, as they formed | 
the connecting link between the gentry | 
and the yeomanry, and possessed the | 
esteem and the confidence of both par- | 
ties. They were men of high education | 
and refinement, and knit the various 
classes together wherever they resided. 
Many landed proprietors were induced 
to reside in Ireland merely on account of | 
the presence of the clergy, and for every 
clergyman who left many country gentle- 
men would also leave. It was vain to 
say that this Bill would put an end to| 
Irish discontent ; it would tend rather to | 
foster and increase it. When once an | 
unjust demand was conceded to clamour, | 
others would be made Demands for | 
other organic changes would be made, 
the most prominent of which would be 
for fixity of tenure and a repeal of the | 
Union, and in resisting those demands 
the Government would have to depend 
on the co-operation of those whose feel- 
ings they had deeply hurt, whose reli- | 
gious observances they had interfered | 
with, and whose dearest interests they 
had sacrificed by the destruction of their | 
Church. 

Mr. RICHARD said, that, as a re- | 
presentative of the Nonconformists in / 
‘Wales, he wished to make some obser- 
vations on this measure. The verdict of 
the Principality had been pronounced 
upon the Bill with great emphasis, for | 
whereas in the last Parliament it had | 
returned seventeen Liberal Members | 
and fifteen Conservatives, it had at the | 
late election sent twenty-three Gentle- | 
men to support the policy of the Prime | 
Minister, with only ten to adorn the 
opposite Benches. He was the repre- | 
sentative of a constituency, eight out of 
every ten of whom were Nonconformists ; | 
and, as he might fairly describe the Welsh 
people as a nation of Nonconformists, it 
would not be thought strange if, in his 
observations, he regarded the question 
from a Nonconformist point of view. 
Not that he had any intention of dis- 
cussing the abstract question of the jus- 
tice or expediency of ecclesiastical Es- 
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tablishments. It seemed to him there 
was no necessity, in these days, for Dis- 
senters to proclaim very loudly their pe- 
culiar principles on this subject ; inas- 
much as there were events and influ- 
ences which, altogether independently 
of them, were working that problem to 
a speedy solution, in the sense in which 
they looked upon it. All enlightened 
politicians, of whatever colour in poli- 
ties, were now accepting this as a just 
and sound principle—that no body of 
men, who were good subjects of the 
State, who were loyal to the Throne, 


| who were obedient to the law, who ful- 


filled honestly and faithfully their duties 
as citizens, ought to be placed in a posi- 
tion of inferiority, in comparison with the 
rest of their fellow-subjects, as regarded 
their social, civil, and political rights, in 
consequence of their religious profes- 
sion. Many of the most learned and 
pious of the clergy, representing every 
school of theological thought, were com- 
ing rapidly to this conclusion, that the 
so-called alliance between the Church 


'and the State was injurious, rather than 


beneficial, to both parties in the alli- 
ance; that it was constantly embarrass- 
ing the action of the State, while it fet- 
tered the freedom, secularized the spirit, 
and benumbed the vital energies of the 
Church ; and, at the same time, in many 
ways retarded, rather than promoted, 
the progress and triumph of practical 
Christianity in the world. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite could not find in their 
logical arsenal any better weapons 
wherewith to assail the voluntary sys- 
tem, and to defend the principle of 
Church Establishments, than those that 
had been introduced in this debate, he 
had no fear whatever as to the issue of 
the controversy. He had heard four re- 
markable arguments put forward in this 
discussion, in vindication of Established 
Churches. One was, that they were ne- 
cessary as safeguards for religious free- 
dom. It certainly did require some de- 
gree of courage to advance that argu- 
ment in the presence of fifty or sixty 
Nonconformists who had not forgotten, 
if the right hon. Gentleman had, that 
there was no Established Church in the 
world whose annals were not stained by 
records of gross cruelties practised upon 
men who deserved to be cailed “ ex- 
cellent of the earth,”’ for no other pur- 
pose but to suppress religious liberty. 
Another argument was that ecclesiasti- 
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cal Establishments were necessary, as!in Ireland. For instance—it had been 
a refuge for men of such character | said that if Parliament touched the tem- 
and conduct as to render them intoler- | poralities of the Irish Church, it would 
able to other sects—as a sort of ec- | impair the loyalty of the Irish Protes- 
clesiastical Alsatia, where outlaws from |tants. They remembered the passage 
all other Churches might be received. | in Scripture—‘‘ Doth Job serve God for 
He did not know how far members nought? Put forth now thy hand and 
of the Episcopal Church might feel | touch that which he hath, and he will 
flattered by that line of argument, but curse thee to thy face.” That, how- 
he should be sorry to think it was a) ever, was said not by a friend, but by 
sound one. A third argument was that |an enemy. But it had been said of the 
the Established Church was necessary, | Irish Protestants, by some injudicious 
in order to enable the high-born of this | friends — “‘ Put forth your hand and 
earth to travel to Heaven in genteel | touch their temporalities, and you will 
company, and to permit dignitaries to|see that they will curse you.” He re- 
lift their mitred heads in palaces. Ano- | pudiated the idea. He believed their 
ther argument was that ecclesiastical | loyalty would remain unchanged. But 
Establishments were necessary to repress | he wished to say a word in order to 
religious fervour. He quite agreed | encourage those members of the Irish 
that if religious fervour was an evil to| Establishment who desponded as to 
be repressed, a State ecclesiastical Es-|what might become of their Church in 
tablishment was the very best wet blan-|the event of this measure being car- 
ket that could be thrown upon it. When | ried, as it assuredly would be. About 
he said that he intended to speak from a/a century ago the people of the Prin- 
Nonconformist point of view, he meant | cipality of Wales were in a state of de- 
that perhaps he could be able to show plorable spiritual destitution. There 
that persons belonging to Churches sup- ‘had been an Established Church there 
ported by the voluntary principle ought | for upwards of two centuries; but it 
to be able to administer some words of | had utterly neglected the people. The 
consolation to those friends of the Irish | Bishops, and other dignitaries, and many 
Church who dread the idea of disestab- lof the clergy were absolutely ignorant 
lishment and disendowment. He ad-|of the language of Wales. Simony, 
mitted that, if he were placed in the | nepotism, plurality, non-residence, and 
position of a member of the Church, | an ignorant and immoral clergy ; every 
sought to be disestablished and disen-| evil that could affect a Church was 
dowed, he might have a repugnance to | rampant in the Church in Wales. Then 
the change; and he thought the objec- | there arose a body of remarkable men, 
tion to the change did not arise altoge-| fired by compassion for their country- 
ther from the loss of those endowments.|men, and they set a movement on 
He could not think, indeed, that the | foot calculated to remove the evils that 
supporters of the Church Establishment | existed. The zeal of those men became 
were insensible to the advantage they | offensive to the principal dignitaries of 
derived from the artificial support of|the Church, and an attempt was made 
the law. But he believed it to be an | to put down their fervour. They were 
error to assume that any great community | expelled from the communion of the 
of men like those constituting the sup-| Church, but they were not awed from 

rters of the Irish Church, and those | their purpose. They at once joined the 

enefited by it were actuated by merely |Nonconformists, and commenced the 
base and mercenary considerations. He | work of evangelizing their countrymen. 
was also willing to admit that the re- |The hon. and learned Member for Rich- 
pugnance to this measure did not arise | mond said that the clergy of the Scotch 
from a wish on the part of those who | Church had gone out voluntarily, where- 
opposed the Bill to guard the power and | as the Irish clergy were to be expelled. 
prestige which they now possessed. At/ But in Wales the clergy were expelled 
the same time, it was not in human na- | from the Established Church, and took 
ture to be insensible to those advan-| with them no congregations. Well, 
tages. The suspicion that unworthy/ what happened? In 1742, when that 
motives had operated in the case arose | movement occurred, the number of Dis- 
from the injudicious nature of the de-| senting places of worship in Wales was 
fence put forward for the Establishment | 110; but in 1851, a little more than a 
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century afterwards, they had increased 
to 2,826. The population that year was 
rather more than 1,100,000; the Estab- 
lished Church provided church accom- 
modation for 301,897, or about 30 per 
cent; while the Nonconformists pro- 
vided for 692,339, or 70 per cent. Now, 
Mr. Horace Mann estimated that if 
Church accommodation to the extent of 
58 per cent of the population were pro- 
vided that would be sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the case. In 1851 
the accommodation provided by the Es- 
tablished Church fell short of that by 
387,672, while the accommodation pro- 
vided by the Nonconformists exceeded 
it by 2,770. Therefore the Noncon- 
formists had really provided for the 
whole population ; so that the worst con- 
sequence that could happen from any 
catastrophe occurring to the Church in 
Wales would be that a few of the land- 
lords and wealthy people who remained 
attached to the Church of England would 
have to provide the means of religious 
consolation for themselves. He wished 
to correct a mistake made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
in a debate on church rates who, in com- 
menting on an illustration of the work- 
ing of the voluntary system in Wales 
given to the House by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, said that the large 
number of Dissenting chapels in Wales 
arose from the fact that they were built 
by speculative builders, who mortgaged 
them on the security of the pew-rents, 
and realized 7 per cent. That statement 
was not correct; but even if it were he 
did not see how it could affect the case. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
in perfect good faith according to such 
information as had been supplied to him. 
The whole thing was a fiction, for cha- 
els were never erected in Wales by 

uilding speculators, but were always 
built by the people, for the people, and 
out of the money of the people, and 
were vested in trusts for the congrega- 
tions which erected them, or for the par- 
ticular religious bodies to which those 
congregations belonged. He would now 
ask the attention of the House to ano- 
ther remarkable fact. What had been 
the case in Wales since the Census of 
1851? Some friends of his had taken 
the trouble to collect the ecclesiastical 
statistics of Wales as regarded the Non- 
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conformists for the last eighteen years, 
and he found that from 1851 to the 
present year they had built 630 new 
chapels, and rebuilt and enlarged 736 
more, and furnished additional accom- 
modation for 296,000 persons, at a 
cost of £802,000. Might he not, there- 
fore, with every possible respect, ven- 
ture to address some words of encou- 
ragement to the friends of the Irish 
Church. If the Welsh — a poor per- 
secuted, struggling people—did so much? 
[*Oh!”] Yes, persecuted; because 
from an early part of their history they 
had been persecuted, and their per- 
secution had not yet altogether ceased 
—because it seemed to be one of the 
functions of an Established Church to 
persecute those who did the work it 
ought, but had neglected, to do. If a 
poor, persecuted, struggling —— like 
the Welsh provided so amply for their 
own religious wants were they to sup- 
pose that the Irish Protestants, who 
as they were told were the most 
wealthy and the most respectable part 
of the population, could not manage to 
get on without the assistance of the 
State, especially when they were sup- 
ported, as they certainly would be, by 
the members of the Established Church 
in this country? He felt certain that 
there was not a voluntary Church in the 
world—and nearly all those now in ex- 
istence had at one time or another been 
connected with the State—that would go 
back to the connection if the offer were 
made to them. Having once tasted 
the sweets of freedom, they had no in- 
|clination again to enter the house of 
|bondage. He felt certain that twenty- 
| five years hence, if the Irish Church 
| would refuse to take counsel from hon. 
| Gentlemen opposite of going into sulks 
| with the Government — if it accepted its 
| destiny—if it girt itself for the work 
| before it—if it set itself down earnestly 
'to do the work of evangelization—its 
| members would look back with astonish- 
| ment at the infatuation with which they 
| had hugged their chains, and those who 
‘now called the right hon. Gentleman at 
‘the head of the Ministry a spoiler and 
'a confiscator, would, in all probability, 
be engaged in erecting a monument to 
/him in the most honoured place they 
| could find, and inscribing on the pedestal 
| of his statue, ‘‘'To the man who liberated 


the Irish Church.” 
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Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
wished, after the able and amusing 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Derry (Mr. Serjeant Dowse), to state 
why those he represented could not con- 
sider the question as one for laughter or 
merriment. They, on the contrary, re- 
garded it as a grave constitutional ques- 
tion—as an invasion of the rights and 
privileges which their ancestors had en- 
joyed for centuries, and which they 
were justly entitled to hand down to 
their descendants — and as a_ policy 
which, if carried out, would in Pye 
bability be fatal to the union of the 
United Kingdom. As an indication of 
coming events, he might instance the 
circumstance that even the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
in his speech that evening had assumed 
that peace and order were only main- 
tained in Ireland by the presence of a 
large alien force, and when comparing 
Irishmen with Englishmen and Scotch- 
men had referred to the latter as 
“aliens.” He could not understand 
why those who, after all, were the most 
peaceful, the most industrious, and the 
most loyal portion of the population of 
Ireland, who contributed the most largely 
to the wealth and the industry of the 
country, should suddenly find themselves 
under the ban of public opinion, and be 
held up as fit subjects for spoliation. 
The hon. Member for Derry assumed, 
but did not prove, that the Church was 
the cause of Ireland’s discontent, and 
that its removal as an Establishment 
would produce happiness and prosperity, 
but he prudently abstained from offerin 
any argument to sustain his unfound 
assumption. Almost every writer had 
acknowledged the loyal and industrious 
character of the population of the North 
of Ireland. What had they done to 
justify the wholesale attack that had 
been made upon them ? To ascertain this, 
examination must be made how the ques- 
tion has obtained its present pre-eminent 
position. The policy now advocated by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Ministry was suddenly undertaken, and 
did not apparently suggest itself to his 
mind until the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
had taunted him with being a leader 
who would not lead, and with being at 
the head of followers who would not 
follow. A cry was instantly demanded 
with a view to rallying the Liberal party, 
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and the ery of the Irish Church was 
suggested as one which had done — 
service in times past, which had enabled 
the party to obtain Office in 1835, and 
to retain it for six years without injury, 
after all, to the Church. He could not, 
therefore, look upon this sudden thought 
as anything but a political and party 
manceuvre. It was a mistake to suppose 
we could repudiate the obligation im- 

sed upon us by the Act of Union. 

e were not justified in stigmatizing 
it as a mere Act of Parliament; it 
was no such thing; it was a solemn 
arrangement made between two inde- 
pendent Parliaments representing two 
distinct kingdoms, and the union of the 
Churches was one of its essential con- 
ditions. Without that the Parliament 
of Ireland would not have passed it; 
and, if it were said that the Irish Parlia- 
ment did not represent Ireland, and that 
therefore it was incompetent to unite 
the Churches, it was also incompetent to 

ass the Act of Union; but if the two 

arliaments were competent to effect the 
Union, we were bound by the terms 
which they agreed to. If they were in 
existence, they could undo their own act; 
but by solemn compact they refused to 
future Parliaments the power to rescind 
the Act of Union, and they explicitly and 
solemnly declared no such power should 
exist. Was it possible to have a more 
solemn guarantee for the strict mainte- 
nance tien terms upon which alone 
this House had any power in the matter? 
This was the opinion of the Duke of 
Wellington, who entreated Parliament 
not to deviate in the slightest degree 
from the terms of the compact so long 
as it intended to maintain the union be- 
tween this country and Ireland. He 
said— 

“It is the foundation on which the Union rests ; 
it is a compact which you entered into with the 
Parliament of Ireland, and which you cannot 
violate without being guilty of a breach of faith.’’ 
He added there could be no deviation 
from that solemn compact as long as 
there was a spark of honour left in the 
country. Lord Plunket, also, who, in his 
younger days, was the eloquent advo- 
cate of Roman Catholic claims in the 
Trish House of Parliament, and later 
consistently maintained them in the 
United Parliament and in the House of 
Lords, stated in the clearest language, 
that the existence of the Protestant 
Establishment was the great bond of 
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union between the two countries, and! Prime Minister in Lancashire. The 
that if ever we rashly laid hands on the | Preamble was in conformity with those 
property of the Church, that moment | speeches, but the clauses were op- 
the connection between the two coun-| posed to them. The Bill gave large 
tries would terminate. Therefore, in | sums to the Presbyterians and the Ro- 
this respect we were placed under no!man Catholics, but the right hon. 
ordinary obligation; and were we to| Gentleman in Lancashire repudiated 
think lightly of the engagements of the | any such intention on two or three 
Sovereign entered into on the solemn | occasions. He had said distinctly that 
oceasion of her Coronation? Are we to! the residue of the funds taken from the 
consider the Oath taken by Her Majesty | Irish Church, after satisfying every just 
before the assembled magnates of the | claim, ought not to be applied to the 
realm and the representatives of the | teaching of religion in any other form 
people, in a building dedicated to the | whatever. Could it be said the Roman 
God of Truth, as a theatrical pageant, | Catholics had a just claim on the Es- 
without any moral obligation, and per-/|tablishment? When questioned as to 
fectly useless as a security to the interests | his meaning by a resident at Birming- 





it professed to protect? He would now 


ham, the Prime Minister had replied by 


say a few words as to the Billitself. The | letter, that— 


measure before the House was really | 


that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, for 
the Prime Minister had only adopted 
a scheme which his right hon. Colleague 
drew up seventeen years ago, so that, 
although the Prime Minister was the | 
figurehead of the Ministerial vessel, and 





indicated the direction it was taking, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade was the rudder, and | 
really directed the course of the ship. | 
That right hon. Gentleman visited Ire- | 
land in the autumn of 1852, and after- | 
wards published his views as to changes | 
that were desirable in the ecclesiastical | 


“Not only my own declaration on this occa- 
sion, but the Resolution unanimously passed by 
the House of Commons, binds me in honour to 
propose that the Regium Donum and the May- 
nooth Grant should be wound up, and cease with 
the Church Establishment.” 


They knew, then that the Bill was not 
drawn up in conformity with the former 
principles of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government, but 
rather with the plan sketched out by the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham, 
before he joined the Government. What 
did the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Miall), the consistent Member of the 
Liberation Society, say in regard to this 








arrangements of Ireland. He proposed! measure? That hon. Gentleman said 
that there should be no Church in Ireland | that the Irish Church question would 
connected with the State, and that there| not be finally disposed of before the 
should be a Commission which should} public mind would take hold of the 
hold in trust, for certain purposes, the | Scotch Church and the Church of Eng- 
tithes and other ay 50s 3 enjoyed by | land with the object of their destruction 
the Church, that the landed proprietors | as Establishments. He (Lord Claud 
should be allowed to purchase the tithes| Hamilton) asked the House to pause 
at an easy rate, that the churches should | before pressing forward this measure, 
be given up to those who would main- | the leading advocates of which had long 
tain them by voluntary contributions, | declared that they looked at it as only a 
and that the realized property should be means to an end—namely, the destruc- 
distributed —£1,000,000 to the Roman | tion of all religious Establishments in the 
Catholics, the capitalized value of the | United Kingdom. The hon. and learned 
Regium Donum to the Presbyterians, and | Member for Londonderry (Mr. Serjeant 
the remaining £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 | Dowse) had repeated a statement which 
to the various bodies for educational | they had frequently heard from some of 
and moral purposes. To judge of the | the enemies of the Establishment, that it 
ultimate object of the measure it was | was a failure. He (Lord Claud Hamil- 
only necessary to remember that the | ton) maintained that it was not a failure. 
President of the Board of Trade hadj| On the contrary, he was prepared to 
uniformly been at war with all endow- | prove it was a success. The Church in 
ments. The authorship of the Bill was | Ireland never professed to coerce men, 
the more striking when the measure} or to do aught but uphold the pure 
was compared with the speeches of the | Christian Faith and the right of private 
| 
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judgment—to secure a free Bible and|is the only historical event that bears 
iberty of conscience. Had it not nobly | similarity to the present infamous attack 
fulfilled these duties under circumstances | on the rights of a loyal, industrious, and 
of great difficulty? The great impedi-| religious people. 

ment to the beneficial influence of the} Taz CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
Church has always been the unworthy; QUER: The long controversy which 
conduct of English ministers who have | has been carried on with regard to the 
sought to make it subserve their political | authorship of the letters of Junius is 
objects. As formerly, so now—the in-/the best proof the public can give of 
terests of religion have been sacrificed their admiration for that remarkable 
to party objects and political intrigue. | performance, and I ami willing to accept 
But has it failed? In England, Wales, | in the same spirit the historical investi- 
and Scotland Dissent has drawn half the | gation of the noble Lord (Lord Claud 
whole population from the fold of the | Hamilton) who has just sat down with 
Established Church, whereas in Ireland | respect to the original idea of the Bill 
the Church has steadily increased per | now before us. think he could not 
proportion of population; and had the ‘have given us a greater proof of the 
massacre of 40,000 or 50,000 Protestants | high estimation which he entertains of 
in 1641 not taken place, the natural in-/ our performance. I must leave it to 
crease of the number would have largely | him, however, to arrange the position of 
strengthened the Church. But what did | the rudder and the figurehead of the 
they see in America? Tens of thousands | ship of State, only entreating him, as I 
of Roman Catholics having emigrated to | have some interest in the safety of that 
America became Protestants. In the Zab-| good ship, that he will not place them 
let, the organ of the Roman Catholics in | side by side. Now, Sir, I will re-call 
this country, aCatholic priest stated, some | the attention of the House to a thing 
time ago, that at least 1,900,000 persons that I believe has been too much neg- 
who had been Roman Catholic in Ire-| lected in the course of this debate. The 
land became members of the Protestant | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Church in America. And this statement Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), in the 
was subsequently confirmed by the Ca- | speech with which the debate commenced, 
tholic Bishop of Toronto. He claimed | very gracefully and very properly, as I 
these 1,900,000 as fruits of the teaching | thought, exhorted us all on this subject 
of the Irish Church. These emigrants to self-control and mutual forbearance. 
obtained the instruction that caused their | I must say, however, that the right hon. 


conversion from the ministers of the 
Established Church; but dreading the 
persecution that awaited them in Ireland, 


Gentleman spoilt a little the force of his 
admonition, because, before he had pro- 
ceeded a third part in his speech, I took 


they only proclaimed their change of | down his words, and I find that he ap- 
religion when safe in America. There plied rather harsh language to the very 
are thousands now in Ireland who would innocent Gentlemen who sit on this side 
gladly avow their conversion, but are|of the House, for he accused us of 
deterred by fear, and not without just | ‘‘ confiscation,” ‘‘ plunder,” “ robbery,” 
cause. This measure, if carried, would | and “ sacrilegious spoliation.”” Whether 
sap the very foundation of the rights of | that was meant as a specimen of “ self- 
property and the Constitution. He called control and mutual forbearance,” I really 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the Pre-| do not know, but I must beg to object 
sident of the Board of Trade to explain | to the employment of such language 
that portion of his speech which he de-| from such a quarter. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] 
livered last year in Scotland relative! Just allow me to state the reason why. 
to the land question, in which he sug-| In the first place, because it involves a 
gested that Protestant absentees should | trifling inconsistency on the part of the 
be deprived of their land, and he also! right hon. Gentleman, but I will not 
called upon the Members of the Govern-| insist on that. In the next place, be- 
ment to state whether they concurred in| cause, though it might have been quite 
those views. He hoped that the pass-| right to say those things of us before 
ing of this measure would not cause to, the late election, that language is now 
be enacted a repetition of the persecu- | not so much levelled at Gentlemen on 
tion and spoliation that followed the) these Benches as against the majority 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which | of the people of England, and, what- 
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ever respect we may be entitled to be 
treated with, I know nothing they have 
done to forfeit their right to respectful 
treatment. Then, again, I have another 
objection, and it is that it is, in fact, 
begging the question. There is no 
doubt that this Bill means to disendow 
the Irish Church, but whether that dis- 
endowment be a right and legitimate 
measure, or whether it be spoliation or 
sacrilegious robbery, is the very ques- 
tion we come here to argue; and to de- 
cide that question in the manner of the 
right hon. Gertleman, and to apply those 
epithets as he has done, can serve no 
purpose except to inflame and envenom 
a discussion which ought to be calm and 
statesmanlike. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” and 
“Oh, oh!”}] If hon. Gentlemen come 
here merely to harangue and get cheers 
from their own party, they cannot do 
better than use such language; but, if 
they come here to convince, let me re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen that no conviction 
can be attained unless we start from a 
common point; and that to assume the 
greatest turpitude in those that are op- 
posed to you is not the way to prove 
your case and carry conviction to any- 
one’s mind. It seems to me that the 
right hon. Gentleman missed a most 
tempting opportunity for the exercise of 
that genius which he possesses in so re- 
markable a degree. This, if anything 
in the world, is a romantic and historical 
subject. There is a great deal to be 
said about the Irish Church; a great 
deal that is very picturesque, and a great 
deal that is very interesting. It begins 
in the night, or, I should rather say, at 
the dawn of history—in a mythical age ; 
and I should have expected to have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
something about 


“ The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty ” 


of the Church. I should have thought 
he would have favoured us with some 
sort of sketch of the power and dignity 
of that Church down to the time of the 
Reformation—that he would have dwelt 
on the strong legal title by which it holds 
its land and possessions, on the frequent 
recognitions that it has received from 
Parliament, on the great names that 
have been connected with it, and that 
he would have extenuated any faults and 
shortcomings which he might be com- 
pelled to admit by alluding to the spe- 
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cial difficulties to which any institution 
in Ireland is subject. That is what I 
should have thought would have been 
suggested to the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman by his subject. I should have 
thought we should have heard the names 
of Ussher, Bramhall, Taylor, Berkeley, 
Bedell, Boulter, Swift, Whately, and the 
other great names which have illustrated 
the Irish Church. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, for what reason I know not, 
entirely declined to take a course of that 
sort. His speech was so vague that it 
would have been just as cogent and 
convincing whether applied to the best 
or the worst of human institutions. 
There was no single thing that the 
right hon. Gentleman said about the 
Irish Church except these two — first, 
that it was a Church connected with 
the State; and secondly, that it was a 
corporation — and the latter was not 
strictly accurate. This certainly is a 
specimen of the high a prior’, metephy- 
sical style of reasoning, but I think tor 
an important constitutional question it 
was rather a hungry and jejune manner 
of treating it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument may be stated in a few 
words. The Irish Church, he said, is 
established—that is, connected with the 
State. The right hon. Gentleman is fa- 
vourable to connection between Church 
and State, and therefore he is in favour 
of the Irish Church. Of course, he 
avoided most carefully saying anything 
more specific about the Irish Church, 
but that he did say, and upon that he 
argued. Now, how did he make out 
his theory of the connection between 
Church and State? Why, in this way. 
The right hon. Gentleman has evidently 
no very high opinion of Churehes. But 
he told us that he was acquainted with 
many eminent philosophers of the pre- 
sent day, and that, differing in all other 
points, they all agreed in this, that all 
speculation tended to ‘‘the insoluble,” 
and he told us that it was exactly at 
that point religion began. Having built 
the foundations of his Church upon so 
firm a basis, he proceeded to give his 
opinion as to the nature of Churches, 
and this is what he said. He told us 
that Churches were not calm, were not 
os yee that they were sincere, fer- 
vid, enthusiastic, with contracted views ; 
and, such being the case, he was of opi- 
nion that a union between Church and 
State was desirable. The State extended 
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to the Church material protection and 
support, and gained in exchange the 
wer of controlling the Church when 
it got enthusiastic, fervid, contracted, 
and all the other things; and then the 
Church sanctified the actions of the State, 
and influenced the consciences of men in 
favour of the powers that be. That was 
the sketch of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and it put me in mind of the prayer in 

the Critic— 

“ Assist us to accomplish all our ends, 
And sanctify whatever means we use 
To gain them.” 

Well, I will not quarrel with the defini- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
what I want to point out is this—that 
in arguing about the Irish Church we 
cannot leave the Irish Church out of the 
uestion. It follows from his definition 
that the main advantage which the State 
gains from the union between Church 
and State is that it controls the vagaries 
of the Church and receives a sort of 
sanctity in return, if the Church be not 
too weak to make it worth your while 
to control it; but if, on the other hand, 
its influence be such that it enlists the 
conscience of the nation, you are endea- 
vouring to govern against you instead 
of for you, then, on the very showing of 
the right hon. Gentleman, it becomes a 
mischief and ought to be put an end to 
as soon as possible. Let us apply this 
reasoning to the case of the Irish Church. 
Does anybody think that the Irish Church 
is so dangerous a body that it is neces- 
sary for the State to enter into union 
with it for the purpose of controlling it 
and keeping it in order? Has it not 
always been the obedient servant of the 
State? On this point I will not use my 
own language, but that which a prelate 
of our own Church used last year in the 
House of Lords, when he said that the 
Irish Church had been *‘ the worst and 
meanest instrument of English misrule.”’ 
[“Name!”] It was the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. Is it, then, that the Irish Church 
sanctifies and consecrates; is it that it 
throws a halo of sanctity over the acts 
of the State, and, where law and ordi- 
nances and police and military fail, in- 
duces a willing obedience to the dictates 
of the State in the minds of the Irish 
people ? Is that the consideration which 
the State gets, on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s principle, or is not the state 
of the case rather something of this 
kind — One-eighth of the Irish people 
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may be somewhat conciliated by the 
union of Church and State, and an- 
other eighth may be in some de con- 
ciliated by the Regium Donum ; but as to 
the remaining six-eighths, the Irish 
Church is an obstacle and a hindrance to 
the State, and, so far from bringing 
them into harmony with the Govern- 
ment, sets the at bulk of the nation 
against it, and multiplies ten-fold the 
difficulty of governing the country? I 
am entitled, then, I think, to say that, 
on the very showing of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, the Irish Church 
does not satisfy the conditions of that 
union of Church and State on which he 
rested his argument ; that it is not worth 
controlling; that a union with it is not 
worth having as an instrument for con- 
ciliating and influencing the minds of 
the Irish ple in favour of the Go- 
vernment, Fat that her influence, as far 
as it goes, acts rather as a counteracting 
and disturbing force. Then, the right 
hon. Gentleman has another argument, 
which is perfectly consistent with his 
view of the union of Church and State. 
He says— ‘ You have two discontented 
Churches in Ireland now ; and if you get 
rid of this Establishment you will have 
three discontented Churches.” Would 
it not be more true to say that you have 
now one great discontented Church, 
which you make discontented by endow- 
ing this Church ; and that if you get rid 
of this Church you may have the smaller 
Church discontented, but you will have 
conciliated the larger one? You may 
have lost the support of a small clique, 
but you will have conciliated the nation. 
I think I have shown—({‘‘ No, no!” }— 
then I intended to show—that on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own principle, 
the union between the Irish Church and 
the Irish State ought to be dissolved as 
soon as possible. I now pass on to his 
other argument, which is equally re- 
markable. The right hon. Gentleman 
says the Church is a corporation. It is 
an aggregate of corporations, as we have 
often been told; but I will not insist on 
that. Then he says that the State is the 
trustee for a corporation, and, being a 
trustee, cannot apply the money which 
it holds in trust to its own purposes. 
Now, what is a trustee? He is a person 
possessed of property which he holds for 
the benefit or on behalf of another per- 
son. Well, the State is not possessed of 
this property at all, and therefore it can- 
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not be a trustee. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not favour us with any de- 
monstration of how he arrived at his 
conclusion ; but I am bound to say that 
I can quote against it a great authority, 
a very eminent lawyer, who says that 
the Bishops and incumbents hold the 
property which they possess in trust for 
the whole Church—for the laity and the 
clergy alike. There is a slight differ- 
ence between that great authority and 
the right hon. Gentleman, because the 
right hon. Gentleman says that the State 
is a trustee for the Church, whereas the 


authority I have quoted says that the | 
Church herself is a trustee for other | 


people. Now my authority is Lord 
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young Members in this House, and I 
venture to offer a caution to them; and 
it is this—they are not to suppose that 
the right hon. Gentleman cannot speak 
very differently from that when he 
chooses. No man can speak more di- 
rectly to the point than the right hon. 
Gentleman, or put a case with more 
force, or grasp it more completely ; but 
sometimes it does not serve his purpose 
) to do that, or to be so cogent and con- 
'vincing. I observed that, when he had 
mentioned the word ‘‘education,’? he 
substituted the word ‘‘instruction,” and 
I cannot help thinking that this exhibi- 
tion of the sort of argument which can 
be adduced in favour of the Irish 





Cairns, the leader of the Opposition | Church, and which can with such ease 


in ‘another place.” 
course, therefore breaks down in the 
first instance, because the State is not a 
trustee. There may be other reasons 
why the State should not appropriate 
these revenues, but this is not one. I 
should like, as the right hon. Gentleman 
accuses us of despoiling corporations and 
of sacrilegious spoliation, to point out 
exactly how that matter stands. We 
do not despoil present corporations, the 
existing Bishops and clergy, because we 
compensate them for their lives. [4 
laugh.| Do hon. Gentlemen think that 
we do not compensate them? Then 
whom do we despoil? Who are their 
successors? [An hon. Memper: The 
laity. ] If the hon. Gentleman will please 
to observe we are now speaking of cor- 
porations. The charge of the right hon. 
Gentleman is that we despoil corpora- 
tions. Now, we do not despoil, as I 
have said, but we compensate the pre- 
sent corporations; nor do we despoil 
those who are unnamed and unknown, 
and who, if there were no interference, 
would ultimately succeed them. There- 
fore, it is quite clear that according to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own showing 
we do not despoil corporations. Now, 
this is all very trifling. It is mere sub- 
tleties and waste of time. [Cheers.] I 
admit it fully. But bear in mind that 
that is the whole argument of your 
champion. There was not another word 
—I defy any Gentleman who may follow 
me to point it out. There was not a 
single word that he said about the Irish 
Church which showed that he knew or 
eared anything about that Church except 
that it was an Establishment and that it 
was a corporation. There are many 
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The argument of | be taken to pieces, was meant as another 


example of the process of which we have 
seen so much—the process of political 
**education,” or, if he likes it better, of 
‘‘instruction.” I now turn te the speech 
of my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer). 
My hon. and learned Friend, in the po- 
sition which he oceupies on this question, 
deserves, and I am sure commands, the 
sympathy of every one in this House for 
his strict conscientiousness, and I can 
assure him that if I am obliged to differ 
from him I do it with the very greatest 
respect. But it did appear to me that 
my hon. and learned Friend was much 
more happy in the tone and feeling 
which he infused into the debate than in 
the arguments which he used. { ‘Oh, oh!” 

I will take nothing for granted. I wi 

give my reasons for my opinion. My 
hon. and learned Friend required infor- 
mation on three subjects. He was ready 
to consent to disestablishment, but 
wished it to be shown to him that the 
disendowment of the Irish Church was 
necessary, just, and salutary—a most 
reasonable request. He began by say- 
ing that disestablishment did not neces- 
sarily involve disendowment. He did 
not give any proof of that, nor do I 
think there was any reason why he 
should; because nothing is more mani- 
fest, abstractedly considered, than that 
the connection between a great corpora- 
tion and the State could be broken off 
without depriving it of its revenues. 
But surely the inconvenience of such a . 
proceeding might easily have presented 

themselves to the acute mind of my hon. 
and learned Friend. What would be 
the effect of the disestablishment of the 
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Irish Church, leaving that Church in the 

ion of £16,000,000, without any 
connection with the State, without any 
of that control which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite thinks so necessary, and 
with absolute freedom to regulate her 
own affairs in her own way, in a country 
like Ireland, with no other check except 
such as might be imposed by a court of 
law—not by an ecclesiastical court. It 
seems to me that it would be the founda- 
tion of a species of theocracy; with so 
temendous a power backed by such enor- 
mous wealth, and so utterly unchecked, 
it is impossible to conceive the amount 
of disturbance which such an element 
might introduce. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to be going on very 
fast indeed. They are apparently in fa- 
vour of a free Church in a free State; 
but I confess, with my slow rate of pro- 
gress, that I for one look with horror at 
the idea of an immense corporation wield- 
ing all the formidable power which its 
money and its position could give it in a 
country like Ireland. Of course it would 
either side with the civil Government or 
it would oppose it. If the two sided to- 
gether, no Joubt they would be irresist- 
ible, and therefore it would be worth 
while for the Government to secure its 
support by any concessions. But if, on 
the contrary, the two were arranged as 
hostile powers, and engaged in quarrel- 
ling with each other, would not a vast 
element of turmoil and confusion be in- 
troduced into Ireland? And I would 
remark that such a thing would involve 
not a continuance of endowment, but a 
re-endowment, because the property of 
the Irish Church was given not by per- 
sons who made it a condition that it 
should continue to be established, but by 
persons into whose heads it never en- 
tered that it would be otherwise than 
established. If you take away from the 
Church its connection with the State, 
you take away its peculiar character, it 
is essentially a new institution, and the 
money would be really as much re-in- 
vested as if it were given to another body. 
So much for necessity. I next come to 
justice, and on that my hon. and learned 
Friend says that everybody who is in 
possession of this property is in want of 
it, and having done nothing to forfeit it, 
ought to retain it. That is the position 
which he lays down. The effect of that, 
of course, would be to make all endow- 
ments perpetual. A thing, once done, 
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could not be undone; and however in- 
convenient, however noxious, however 
the course of time or the change of cir- 
cumstances might render it nece to 
alter it, you would be met by this rigid 
and invincible law of property which he 
lays down, and which it would not be 
possible to get beyond. As for posses- 
sion, of course they have that. As to 
want, everybody wants to keep what he 
has got. And as for forfeiture, an en- 
dowment may be in the highest degree 
useless and mischievous to a country 
without the particular owners and occu- 
— of it having done anything to ren- 

er them in any manner liable to forfeit- 
ture. Then my hon. and learned Friend 
went on to say that the Church had a legal 
title. If it had not, it would not be neces- 
sary to pass a law to take it away. The 
very foundation of our Bill—one of the 
very first things we must assume before 
we pass this Bill—is that there is a 
legal title, because it is not necessary to 
invoke the assistance of Parliament to 
take away property from those to whom 
it does not Shen Therefore, I do not 
think that carries it any further. Then 
my hon. and learned Friend says that 
every congregation has a vested interest. 
What is meant by ‘vested interest ?”’ 
I was surprised to hear so great a lawyer 
as my hon. and learned Friend apply the 
term vested interest in that sense. This 
is what I understand by a vested in- 
terest; and I am open to correction if I 
am wrong—{ ‘‘ Hear!’ }]—but not before 
Iam wrong. It is this—that where you 
destroy a College or other institution for 
public reasons, the persons who have 
actually got a position in that institu- 
tion, and have a reasonable expectation 
of remaining in it, should not suffer for 
the public good, but should have their 
position made good for life. But that 
is not what my hon. and learned Friend 
contends for. He claims for them as an 
inalienable right that they should hold 
their position in perpetuity. But that is 
not a vested interest. A man has not a 
vested interest in his own property. The 
owner of a fee-simple has not a vested 
interest in the sense in which we use the 
term, and these people according to him, 
are just the same. That is to say, they 
have no legal title at all, and no legal 
ownership whatever, but they have got 
a ‘‘ ves interest,” as he calls it; ac- 
cording to him they have an inalienable 
right, whatever be the circumstances of 
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the time and the necessities for change, 
and they ought to continue to have the 
same ministrations in their churches by 
ministers paid by the State. [‘* No, 
no!’’] All I can say is that that is the 
argument of my hon. and learned Friend. 
Now, if that be so, I should like hon. 
Gentlemen to consider this—The State 
has undoubtedly the power of making, 
unmaking, modifying, moulding, dis- 

ssessing, and endowing corporations. 
[+N no!”) Has it not? Having 

at power, does no responsibility go 
with it? Can it really be contended, as 
my hon. and learned Friend contended, 
that the State is bound to stand by, 
having the power to correct gross ab- 
uses ? and to see those abuses exist 
merely because those who commit them 
have a legal title or a vested interest ? 
The State may hold its hand and for- 
bear to exercise its power, but it cannot 
elude the responsibility which waits upon 
the possession of power, whether exer- 
cised or not; and it is for that reason I 
eontend—and in doing so I fear I come 
under the ban of my hon. and learned 
Friend—that these public corporations 
exercising public functions and spending 
public money are neither more nor less 
than departments of the State, over 
which it is the duty of the State to watch 
just as much as over any other public 
department. Then my hon. and learned 
Friend said another thing which asto- 
nished me. He said that a monastery 
was an institution which existed only 
during the life of the present possessors, 
so that when the last monk died out the 
monastery was gone. 
thought that, according to the old law of 
England prior to the dissolution of the 
monasteries, a monastery was a corpora- 
tion with a perpetual succession. [Sir 
Rovnpe.t Patmer: I said when it was 
dissolved.| That is to say, when a mo- 
nastery ceased to be a monastery it was 
not a monastery. Well, on that point I 
quite agree with my hon. and learned 
Friend. Now, I am very much fright- 
ened by this remark of my hon. and 
learned Friend, because, knowing his 
great ability and authority, I was afraid 
he might succeed in instituting a per- 
fectly Chinese system in this country— 
that anyone, however bad, who got hold 
of any kind of public property must keep 
it, and that the State must be engaged 
like Frankenstein in creating a set of 
hobgoblins and giants, which it could 
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not unmake, and which would make its 
life miserable. I was very much re- 
lieved by the latter of his speech, 
because, after Mare cat to PY Apa 
satisfaction, first, that no disendowment 
was necessary, and, secondly, that no 
disendowment would be just, he pro- 
ceeded to propose to take one-half of the 
endowment away at once. He proposed, 
for instance, to take away the estates of 
the bishops and capitular bodies, and of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
the endowments of all the small parishes 
which have not 200 inhabitants. [‘ No, 
no!’’] I assure hon. Gentlemen that 
my hon. and learned Friend really did 
propose that. My hon. and learned 
Friend, who is a great Chancery lawyer, 
laid down a rigid code, and then sud- 
denly wheeled round without the least 
notice, and after having proved that to 
take away any endowment was the most 
wicked thing in the world, he immedi- 
diately proposed to take away one-half 
of the endowments. There is a well- 
known distinction between questions of 
kind and questions of degree. I can 
imagine my hon. and learned Friend 
differing from us as to the quantum of 
endowment ; but how he could argue as 
he did in favour of absolute rights of 
property, and the inviolability of corpo- 
rations, and of congregations who have 
no legal ownership at all, I cannot un- 
derstand. My hon. and learned Friend 
assumed that want was to be our cri- 
terion, but how does he proceed? Why 
he spares the North of Ireland where 
there are large congregations, and where 
it is comparatively easy for people to 
collect subscriptions for the ministers, 
while he ruthlessly sweeps away small 
congregations in the South and West of 
Ireland where there is no such power of 
raising funds. That is his notion of 
making want his criterion. He takes 
away the support of the State where the 
are poor and where it is needed, 

ut he leaves it in places where the 
people are rich and do not need it. That 
puts me in mind of nothing so much as 
of Saul, who spared the fat and good 
cattle, but all that were lean and refuse 
he utterly destroyed. My hon. and 
learned Friend is of opinion that the 
Church will not raise contributions under 
the voluntary system. What an idea he 
must have of the value which is set on 
the ministrations of the Church when he 
argues that those of its members who 
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are most able to contribute will refuse to 
do so! My hon. and learned Friend ob- 
jects to the disendowed Irish Church 
eing compared with the free Churches 
of other countries. He is driven, there- 
fore, to take up this position. He says 
that the rich members of the Irish 
Church will not contribute towards its 
maintenance, and that, although con- 
siderable funds must be necessarily 
placed at its disposal, it cannot, for a 
moment, be expected to compete with the 
Free Church of Scotland, which went 
out unaided, and in the course of a few 
years raised up a vast number of schools 
and churches. Now, if you wish to form 
the worst opinion possible of the Irish 
Church, you should listen, not to its 
enemies, but to the account given of it 
by my hon. and learned Friend. I will 
now turn to the right hon. Member for 
Trinity College (Dr. Ball), of whose 
speech I must speak with admiration 
and respect. My right hon. and learned 
Friend was at great labour to prove what 
I think he might have assumed—that 
the end and object of this Bill was to 
establish voluntaryism in Ireland, and 
he went on to state his objections to the 
voluntary system. But does not all this 
come a little too late? Need we travel 
through America and Australia to find 
an answer to his argument ? Where is 
there a country so entirely under the in- 
fluence of thesvoluntary system as Ire- 
land herself? When you declaim against 
the voluntary system you declaim against 
yourselves. Ireland has got the volun- 
tary system because the Government of 
England took away from the Irish people 
the funds which were appropriated for 
the purposes of their religion. [‘‘ No o 
There has been a nation on one side an 


a Church on the other. [‘‘No!’’] Hon. 
Gentlemen appear to be confused by the 
term ‘‘ State Church,”’ but, in point of 
fact, the State Church in Ireland is not 


the national Church, and the national 
Church is not the State Church. Such 
religious life as there is in Ireland is 
purely voluntary. If you want to find 
where religion does not prevail go to 
where it is richly endowed, for where it 
does prevail it is poor and needy. There- 
fore, it is rather too late to urge this ob- 
jection about voluntaryism. We have 
made voluntaryism in Ireland, and we 
cannot unmake it. There is no pretence 
for saying that we have been generous 
in framing this measure. I cannot un- 
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derstand being generous with other 
people’s money. We must, however, 
try to be just. We have laid down a 
rinciple, and it appears to me a just one. 
e say—‘‘ We must disestablish and dis- 
endow the Church, but we will make a 
great and important organic change by 
which not a single man shall suffer in- 
justice ;” and as far as we can do so we 
have wrought out that principle in fhe 
Bill. We have contrived to give suum 


eutgue. A great State necessity obliges 


us to put an end to the Establishment; 
but we shall take care that persons are 
not placed in what would be a pitiable 
situation owing to no fault of their own. 
And then as to the Church Body. It is 
complained that we have not attempted 
to form a New Church Body. I think it 
would have been very unjust if we had. 
After withdrawing from the Church her 
property and her status what right had 
we to interfere further with her? There 
is one thing we have left her, and that is 
freedom to regulate her own affairs. I 
do not believe that a word would have 
been said in the Bill about her internal 
affairs had it not been necessary that a 
Body should be appointed to receive the 
—— of the money which is to be 

anded over to her. The right hon. 
Gentleman taunts us with not being able 
to plunder the Church without her own 
co-operation. I think he is in error. As 
far as the harsh and severe part of the 
Bill is concerned—namely, that relating 
to disendowment and disestablishment— 
all that might have been carried out with 
the most literal exactness without calling 
for any assistance from the Church, 
which is only required when we want to 
remedy, in some degree, the harshness 
and severity. We want her assistance 
to constitute a Body to whom we may 
make over such things as we can pro- 
perly and reasonably make over in ac- 
cordance with the plan we have laid 
down. Then the question really remains, 
what is the principle on which we ought 
to act? Ido not think it is the princi- 
ple on which my hon. and learned Friend 
behind me has based his argument, for 
the reasons I have stated. We should, 
in my opinion, look upon the whole sub- 
ject, not from a legal nor sentimental 
point of view, but from the most ele- 
vated point of view which we can take 
—that is, as a matter of justice and 
conscience. The true question we have 
to consider is, were, or were not, the 
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many made for the few? Is it, or is it 
not, in accordance with the order of so- 
ciety, and with that principle which 
secures the prosperity and welfare of 
nations that a very small portion of the 
people of a country should monopolize 
to itself a large share of the public money, 
to the exclusion of the poorer, and far 
more numerous, portion of the commu- 
nity? Was it right that the French 
noblesse should enjoy an exemption from 
the burden of taxation? If that were 


wrong, on what principle can it be fairly | 


contended that a certain portion of the 
Irish people—a small portion—should 
receive exemption from the charge for 
the maintenance of religion, which fa!ls 
so heavily on the members of other de- 
nominations in Ireland? This is some- 
times represented as a religious question, 
as if religion could have anything to do 
with this sort of iniquitous favouritism— 
the result of conquest, and enforced by 
violence. Can that which would be 
wrong in secular matters—which would 
be intolerable, for instance, in the case 
of an hospital, that it should be devoted 
exclusively to the relief of members of 
one denomination—be right in the case 
of the most sacred of all things, reli- 
gion; as if the very fact that, the ser- 
vices to which these funds are applied 
being religious services did not make it 
a great deal worse that they should not 
be dealt with in the most scrupulous 
fairness on all sides? ‘We are told that 
we ought to erect a bulwark against 
Popery, but I would observe that it is 
no part of the business of a Government 
to erect bulwarks against any form of 
Christianity. Of the Roman Catholic 
religion, it may be said as of the Shan- 
non, that the more bulwarks are set up 
to stem its course the higher does it 
rise and the more land does it inundate. 
I cannot, I think, state my case in fewer 
or better words than those of Swift, 
which, to my mind, have peculiar foree— 

“If God be the sole Lord of conscience, why 


should the rights of conscience be subject to hu- 
man jurists ?”’ 


This, I hope, Sir, is the beginning of 
a time when we shall give up not only 
the idea of persecution, but the language 
of toleration—that is to say, when we 
shall come to admit that one man’s faith 
is not a thing to be tolerated by another 
man, but to be respected, and shall nei- 
ther impose penalties and disabilities on 
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the one side, nor give bounties on the 
other, as in this case, to any particular 
sects; but when we shall obliterate from 
the statute book and from our minds any 
notion of social or other superiority as 
attaching to a man’s religion, and when 
it shall be free for every man to choose 
his own creed and to walk according to 
it. There can be doubt, notwithstand- 
ing what has been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, that a man can obtain such 
certainty in those matters as may be a 
guide to him through life, and a comfort 
to him at the hour of his death; but let 
us at once give up the notion that you 
can establish an objective certainty in 
religion, such as a State would be justi- 
fied in enforcing by penalty or other- 
wise. I hope to see this change effected, 
in some degree, by that which we pro- 
pose to do by means of this Bill. I 
hope also to see another thing, and that 
is this—The Irish Church, from the very 
necessity of its position, is obliged to 
exaggerate the differences between Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants in Ire- 
land. Its raison d’étre is to embody the 
principle of violent opposition to Rome, 
and if it were to begin to give up that 
controversial and polemical attitude, it 
would feel that, as now constituted, it 
was sapping its own foundation in the 
country. I do trust, therefore, that it 
may be found to be one pf the advan- 
tages of this measure that that feeling 
may be put an end to. When there is 
nothing to fight for, I cannot but hope 
for peace. But, after all the hard 
things I have had to say about the 
Irish Church, I confess my mind is so 
constituted that I cannot view, without 
considerable regret, the destruction of 
an institution which has lasted so many 
years, and which has been so long in- 
terwoven with our history. When that 
feeling occurred to my mind I returned 
to that period when a black darkness 
settled over Ireland in 1692, after the 
Civil Wars, when she was condemned to 
suffer all the miseries which the frantic 
rage of a victorious faction could inflict, 
and whent he most infamous Penal Laws 
were enacted. If ever a Church had a 
high mediatorial function offered to it to 
discharge it was the Church of Ireland 
at that time. It was connected by race 
and principle with the victorious party, 
but as a minister of religion, a professor 
of a common Christianity, and an ayowed 
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teacher of the doctrine of love, peace, 
and reconciliation, it had Faire agen- 
cies at its command, and should have 
put these into operation to mediate be- 
tween the two races. I have sought, 
however, in vain for any evidence that 
the Irish Church remonstrated against 
any of those dreadful Penal Laws. It 
folded its arms and stood by like the 
English Parliament, while the Irish Par- 
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|haze of prejudice and bigotry which sur- 
a them in the last century, but 
in a better and purerlight. The present 
state of things in Ireland is no longer 
— We can alter it,and we 
will. 

Mr. WALPOLE moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. GREENE objected to the ad- 
journment at so early an hour of the 





liament worked its wicked and cruel will. 
It thus lost a great pee | of win- 
ning to itself, if, indeed, it were possible 
to do so, the hearts of the Irish peo- 


evening, as there were many Members 
on both sides who had not yet spoken. 
They had not yet come to the practical 
question before them. He had been a 
ple. That opportunity returned again, |Member of the House since 1865, and 
when the English Government, alarmed | he could safely say this question had 
at last, did tardy justice to the Roman | never been made a prominent question 
Catholics of Ireland by the Emancipation | until the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Act. The Irish Church might then | Lord of the Treasury found himself in 
have stood forward and emancipated | Opposition, and found also that it was 
itself from the narrow prejudices by | difficult to unseat the Conservatives 
which it had so long been trammelled, | without bringing that question forward. 
but it declined to do so. It had a last | The measure was fraught with dishonesty, 
chance of redeeming its position and | and the country had not yet given its 
obliterating religious dissensions afforded voice upon it. Hon. Members should 
it when Mr. Stanley, with a liberality | be allowed to go again to their con- 
which did him infinite credit, introduced | stituents upon this Bill. It was said 
his scheme for mixed Irish education. | that the Roman Catholics of Ireland felt 
But how did the Irish Church receive | the Irish Church as a grievance. Now, 
that scheme? It stood aloof. It took|as Protestants, they protested against 
an attitude of hostility. It set up a/the errors of Rome, but the First Lord 
small useless competition of its own | of the Treasury was now asking them to 
against the Government plan, and for: degrade the Protestant Church at the 
once in its life succeeded in uniting the | bidding of Romish priests. It was all 
bigots of all other denominations in the | very well for hon. and right hon. Gen- 
endeavour to stifle this noble work. That | tlemen on the opposite side to say—‘‘ The 
was its last chance, for it seems to me|old cry of ‘No Popery’ is not now 
that it thus cut itself off from all sym-/| uttered,” but he was one of those who 
pathy with the nation, and that nothing | would say ‘‘No Popery.” It was said 
was wanting but the fulness of time to|in the debates last year that the Irish 
bring about the fate which now threatens | farmers would not go for disestablish- 
it. Mr. Burke, whom the right hon. and\ment: then they should be deducted 
learned Gentleman the Member for the | from the Roman Catholic and added to 
University of Dublin (Dr. Ball) quoted | the Protestant population. Absenteeism 
as a high authority on this subject, } was complained of, but this Bill would 
— in one of his letters of the Irish | produce it in ten-fold greater amount. 

hurch as being a great and grievous |The voluntary system must fail in Ire- 
infliction on the Irish people, who had } land, and there was no analogy between 
to bear the cost of two religious Esta- | Scotland and Ireland, for the people who 
blishmer.ts—one which they do believe | left the Scotch Church were wealthy 
in and another in which they do not.| people. And then it should be remem- 
This, however, Mr. Burke went on to| bered that Scotland was a urely Pro- 
say, was unalterable. At that time I} testant country. He did not believe that 
do not know how any man could have | the voice of the country was in favour 
said otherwise ; the conditions of a | of this measure, and the Bill was not in 
were then such that it was vain to look | accordance with the previous speeches 
for a change. But the conditions of|of the right hon. Gentleman. He used 
society are now altered. The minds of|to look with satisfaction and delight 
men have become enlightened. They} upon the fact that there was a man of 
see things now no longer through the | such talent as the right hon. Gentleman 
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to lead the He did not 


position. 


blame the right hon. Gentleman for| ( 


changing his 5 nape but was the man 
who changed his opinions on all ques- 
tions the man to lead the country? 
Much had been said about Irish discon- 
tent. But the Irish Church had never 
before been brought prominently forward 
as the cause of that discontent, and the 
hon. Member for Cork, in 1867, had 
touched very lightly upon it, dealin 

chiefly with theland question. [ ‘‘Rea’'' a 
No, he was happy to say that in the 
few remarks he should make he was not 
obliged to read, like an hon. Gentleman 
who had lately been returned to Parlia- 
ment, and who read nearly all his 
speech. This Bill had not been asked 
for in Ireland. They were told that 
the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Miall) was the man to enlighten them 
all on this subject, but all that hon. 
Gentleman had done was to hand about 
a butter-boat. He for one would not 
entertain the Bill at all. Though hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side thought 
they could do everything because they 
had a majority, and told them they must 
accept the Bill, he would not accept it 
at all. The lame speech just made in 
its favour by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer showed clearly that he had a 
bad case. As for the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer), it 
should be circulated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. It was 
said that the subject was exhausted ; but 
the question had only now begun to be 
debated, and he recommended hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House not to 
divide to-morrow, for only about thirty 
out of 658 Members had yet had an 
opportunity of talking. He thanked the 
House for the kindness with which they 
had listened to him; for he remembered 
that on a former occasion they had re- 
fused to hear him. Many quotations 
had been made in the course of the de- 
bate from the former speeches of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen, but he ob- 
jected to such a mode of discussion. 
For his part he believed that a man 
ought every year to wipe out everything 
he had said or done the year preceding. 
They had heard a few nights ago a quo- 
tation from something the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) had stated when he 
was alad. No real advantage could be 
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ined by citing such passages. He 
Fir. Greene) a not deeply versed in 
the history of the Irish Church, but he 
had studied quite enough of it to be 
satisfied that what they were about to 
do was as great a robbery as ever was 
committed. [Laughter.] That was his 
honest conviction, as well as that of the 
greater part of the people of England. 
Had Ireland been pacified, even tem- 
porarily by the promise of this measure 
which they now boastfully declared they 
were about to pass, but which would not 
pass? Perhaps the House might re- 
member his prediction that the Reform 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
would not pass, and it did not. Who could 
trust a Government which let loose the 
Fenians—men who had been guilty of 
the foulest crimes—without any guaran- 
tee for their future conduct? Such a 
proceeding was enough to induce him to 
move a Vote of Want of Confidence him- 
self. The day of retribution was at 
hand, and they might rely upon it that 
in the course on which they had entered 
Ministers would not be borne out by 
thoughtful and right-minded people in 
this country. 


Motion agreed to; Debate further ad- 
Journed till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock. 
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EDUCATION—SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN 
OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BAINES said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether it is in- 
tended, in the Return of “Schools for 
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the Poorer Classes of Children,’’ ordered 
to be made from the Municipal Boroughs 
of Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, to include all Schools for 
the Children of the Working Classes, 
and especially whether the Return will 
include Private Schools, Night Schools, 
the Schools and Classes of Mechanics, 
and similar Institutions, and Sunday 
Schools ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, in reply, 
that if his hon. Friend would refer to 
the Return for which he had moved, he 
would find that it included all the schools 
in which the fee was under 1s., and that 
would include all schools for the chil- 
dren of the working classes. But the 
Return was also intended to include 
schools for the children of those who 
unfortunately did not work, either be- 
cause they could not or did not wish to 
find work—namely, ragged schools; and 
it was especially the object of the Go- 
vernment that the Return should include 
private schools, night schools, schools of 
mechanics’ institutes, and similar insti- 
tutions, and, in fact, all week-day schools. 
It was not intended to include Sunday 
schools, not from any feeling that they 
were not most useful institutions, but 
because the object of the inquiry was to 
find out the amount of secular educa- 
tion. They could hardly empower the Go- 
vernment Inspectors to examine schools 
at which religious instruction only was 
given. 


IRELAND—FENIAN CONVICTS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
he wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the nature of the proceedings 
at a banquet held at Cork on the 17th 
instant, in honour of the released Fenian 
Convicts, and presided over by the Mayor 
of that city, and to the language used at 
that meeting by John Warren, just re- 
leased from a fifteen years’ sentence, and 
whether these proceedings have been re- 
ferred to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
or if other proceedings are contemplated ; 
whether the Government have received 
any information as to words used at a 
meeting at Ballinasloe by another re- 
leased Fenian Convict, Augustine Cos- 
tello, released from a twelve years’ 
sentence, and who said, at the meeting 
referred to ‘‘ That he would, as long as 
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he had breath, conspire and plot against 
the English pent ae ;? oa. whether 
these and the other released Fenian Con- 
victs have been released uncondition- 
ally, or whether they receive their pardon 
subject to any condition as to their future 
behaviour? He wished also to ascer- 
tain from the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther the number of Fenians enumerated 
in the Return on the subject have been 
released; if not, how many of them 
have; and, whether it is proposed that 
any of the Convicts in Australia shall be 
brought home at the public expense ? 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE: 
Sir, I have to state, in answer to the 
hon. Gentleman, that it is true that lan- 
guage of a seditious nature has been 
used at Cork and Ballinasloe by the two 
discharged Fenian convicts mentioned in 
his Question, and they are the only two, 
so far as I am informed, who have so 
grossly and disgracefully abused the 
clemency of the Crown. These proceed- 
ings have, of course, attracted the atten- 
tion of the Government, who referred 
them to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
under whose consideration they are at 
the present moment. I may, however, 
add that, while I would venture to cau- 
tion the hon. Baronet against attributing 
——_ importance, as it is quite 
possible to do, to the mischievous elo- 
quence of those persons, I wish to say 
that the Government are by no means 
indifferent to these proceedings, and that 
we are quite determined such things 
shall not be permitted to continue. I 
have to state further that, after very 
careful consideration of that particular 
point, the Fenian convicts did not re- 
ceive free pardons, as was done in the 
case of the Chartists in this country, 
but were discharged without conditions, 
our deliberate opinion being that we 
were not discharging any person on 
whom it would be worth while to make 
the attempt to impose those conditions. 
In reply to the last Question of the hon. 
Baronet, I have to say that the number 
of convicts mentioned in the Return 
which has been laid before Parliament 
will be discharged, and as to the convey- 
ance back to this country of any of these 
convicts who happen to be in Australia, 
I may observe that I answered a similar 
Question on a former occasion, when I 
stated that the Government had no pre- 
sent intention of adopting that course, 
while they held themselves free to con- 
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sider any particular case on its indivi- 
dual merits. I wish to take this oppor- 


tunity of stating that I have observed in 
a leading journal this morning an as- 
sumption that two of the Fenian con- 
victs— namely, O’Donovan Rossa and 
Luby—had been discharged, and were 
included in the list of those to whom the 
clemency of the Crown had been ex- 
tended. That is a mistake. They are 
not included in that list. 


IRELAND—THE MAYOR OF CORK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
there is any truth in the statement made 
by the Mayor of Cork at a banquet held 
in that city on the 17th of March, in 
honour of the released Fenian Convicts, 
and presided over by the Mayor, and at 
which meeting he was reported to have 
used the following words :—‘‘ That they 
had Mr. Gladstone on their side, who, he 
felt confident, would release the rest of 
the Fenian prisoners ;’”’ and if there was 
any foundation in fact for that state- 
ment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As I learn, Sir, 
from the Question of the hon. Member 
that the Mayor of Cork has said ‘he 
felt confident that Mr. Gladstone would 
release the rest of the Fenian prisoners,” 
I conclude, therefore, that there is some 
truth in his statement, because I cannot 
deny that the Mayor of Cork may feel 
confident on that subject. With respect 
to the other part of the Question—whe- 
ther there is any foundation, in fact, for 
the statement of the Mayor of Cork—I 
have only to say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have formed no intention to 
release any more of the Fenian pri- 
soners. 


THE CADASTRAL SURVEY.—QUESTION 


Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, When the Cadastral Survey of 
the mining districts of England will be 
completed, and especially the mining 
districts of Devon and Cornwall, where 
there are the richest mines of tin, copper, 
and other ores ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
the cadastral survey of the mining dis- 
tricts had been commenced in Flint, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Denbigh- 
shire, but not in Devon or Cornwall, 
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and the time at which it would be com- 
pleted there, would depend on the order 
in which it would proceed in the rest of 
the mining districts, including Stafford- 
shire and South Wales. 


BRIDGWATER ELECTION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. LANGTON said, he wished to 
ask Mr. Attorney General, Whether he 
intends to recommend that a Commission 
should be sent to Bridgwater to inquire 
into the corrupt practices which the Judge 
reported to have extensively prevailed at 
the last Election; and, whether heintends 
to prosecute those whose names were 
mentioned in the Judge’s Report ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in reply, that he intended to move an 
Address to the Queen for a Commission 
to inquire into the alleged corrupt prac- 
tices at Bridgwater. In regard to the 
prosecution of those persons whose names 
were mentioned in the Judge’s Report, 
that point was now under consideration. 


TRANSFER OF LAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. T. CHAMBERS said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, When the Reportof the Transfer 
of Land and Middlesex Registry Com- 
mission, of which he is amember, will be 
ready ; and whether provision cannot be 
made to obviate the necessity for the re- 
ferences in the ordinary business of re- 
gistration to a Judge of the Court of 
Chancery, provided for by ‘‘ The Transfer 
of Land Act, 1862,” and the multiplica- 
tion of hearings and appeals consequent 
on such references ? 

Mr.STANSFELD said, in the absence 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he would beg to state 
that, as the Report was in draft and not 
yet agreed upon, it would be premature 
to make any statement as to the pro- 
visions that would be recommended. 


THE SANITARY ACTS.—QUESTION. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If it is his in- 
tention tointroduce, during this Session, a 
Bill to consolidate the various existing 
Sanitary Acts, or to reconcile the conflict- 
ing Clauses in some of them, especially 
with reference to the powers and duties 
of governing bodies of Special Drainage 
Districts, formed by order of the Secre- 
tary of State under the Acts of 1867 and 
1868 ? 
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Mr. BRUCE, in reply, said, it was not 
his intention this Session to introduce a 
Bill to consolidate the Sanitary Acts, 
although he quite admitted that the sub- 
ject was one worthy the attention of the 
Government. In answer to the latter 
part of the Question, he hoped to be able 
to bring in a short Bill promoting the 
union of districts for sanitary purposes, 
so as to solve the doubts and difficul- 
ties which surrounded that part of the 
question. 


CLERGY IN THE WEST INDIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether, in view of the ap- 
proaching expiry of the Jamaica Clergy 
Act, he will lay before Parliament a State- 
ment of the amount paid out of the Colonial 
Revenues for Ecclesiastical purposes, to- 

ether with the religious statistics of the 
) ne$ and, whether he will lay before 
Parliament similar information regard- 
ing the whole of the other West India 
Colonies and British Guiana ? 

Mr. MONSELL, in reply, said, there 
would be no objection to produce these 
Returns. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. READ said, he wished to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, When 
the Agricultural Statistics will be col- 
lected this year; if Horses will be in- 
cluded in those Returns ; and, if any other 
attempt will be made to render those Re- 
turns more comprehensive and complete, 
especially with regard to Live Stock ; 
also, the estimated cost of those Statistics, 
and the amount of Postage included in 
that sum ; and, why two separate Returns 
in 1866 cost £10,000, while only one in 
the following year cost £18,000 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, it is the intention 
of Government to collect the statistics on 
the same day as in previous years, the 
25th of June. I believe it is not intended 
to take any returns of horses, for a 
reason which I am very sorry to state ; 
it is, that the farmers are understood to 
suspect, if anything is asked about horses, 
that it is intended to bring upon them 
assessed taxes. I hope this is not true 
—and if it is not, I know no reason why 
horses should not be included—but I un- 
derstand that is the reason why they 
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have been hitherto excluded. There is 
great difficulty in the work which has 
already been undertaken, but the Board 
of Trade will be very glad to listen to 
and consider any suggestions which can 
be offered to them with a view to make 
the Returns more complete. As to the 
| expenditure, I understand that last year 
| the Returns were made by no fewer than 
530,000 occupiers of land and owners of 
live stock; and not fewer than 2,400 
revenue officers were employed in col- 


| 





lecting the facts. That work was much 
more extensive than was e ted, and 
much more costly; and the Inland Re- 


| venue Department this year ask for a 
| Vote of £12,000 for the purpose of col- 
| lecting the agricultural statistics. With 
| re to the latter part of the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman, the two Returns 
of 1866 included live stock and acre- 
age collected at different periods, and 
the cost, including postage, which was 
£10,000, was a sum of £21,000. The 
postage is not an actual charge, because 
it is a matter of account between one 
Department and the other. The united 
Returns of 1867 cost £18,000. There 
is great difficulty in making out these 
Returns with any accuracy, and the 
Board of Trade will be extremely glad 
if the hon Member can give them any 
suggestion which would enable them 
to do what they undertake more ac- 
curately. 

Mr. READ said, he wished to know 
whether the estimate of £12,000 included 
postage ? 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that the £21,000, 
in 1866, included postage, and so did the 
£18,000 in the succeeding year; but 
the £12,000 would not include postage. 





ARMY—THE MILITIA—THE SNIDER 
RIFLE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COLLINS said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the intention of the War 
| Office to supply the Snider Rifle to all 
her Militia Regiments for this year’s 
| training ; and, if to any, to what Regi- 
;ments, and upon what principle such 
distribution will take place ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in reply, that 
twenty-four regiments of Militia would 
be furnished with the Snider Rifle, the 
whole number of men so armed being 
16,789. The principle on which the se- 
lection had been made was this—Those 
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regiments had been chosen which were 
either going to Aldershot or to Shorncliffe, 
or which within the last three years had 
most systematically devoted themselves 
to rifle practice. Four regiments were 
in the first category—namely, the 3rd 
Royal Middlesex, the 5th Royal Middle- 
sex, the 3rd Royal Surrey, and the West 
Kent. Twenty regiments were in the 
other category — namely, the Bedford 
Light Infantry, the Ist Royal Cheshire 
Light Infantry, the 2nd Royal Ches- 
shire, the Cornwall Rangers, the Ist 
Derby, the 2nd Derby Rifles, the East 
Essex Rifles, the East Kent, the Royal 
Glamorgan, the 5th Royal Lancashire, 
the Royal North Lincoln, the Royal Mon- 
mouth Light Infantry, the Royal Radnor, 
the Royal Wiltshire, the Worcester, the 
Royal Aberdeen Highlanders, the Queen’s 
Edinburgh Light Infantry, the Inver- 
ness Highland Light Infantry, the Royal 
Perth Rifles, and the Ross Highland 
Rifles. 


SALMON FISHERY BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, What progress has 
been made in the preparation of a Bill 
to amend the Salmon Fishery Laws of 
1861 and 1865; and when he proposes 
to introduce such Bill? 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, in reply, that since a deputation had 
waited on him upon this subject he had 
been the fortunate recipient of much 
correspondence relating to it, and had 
been endeavouring to mature a measure 
for the amendment of the Salmon Fishery 
Laws of 1861 and 1865. At present he 
could give no more satisfactory answer 
than that he would endeavour to lay a 
Bill on the table at an early period. 


IRELAND—RUMOURED RESIGNATION 
OF THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE: Sir, I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whetherthere 
is any truth in a rumour which I have 
seen with much regret—namely, that 


Lord Spencer has tendered his resigna- | 


tion as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no com- 
munication whatever to make to the hon. 
Gentleman and to the House on the sub- 
ject. Ihave no reason to suppose that 
there is any truth in the rumour. 
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IRISH CHURCE BILL—{Brx 27.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Bright, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [18th March], ‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time ;” and which 
Amendment was, to leave out the word 
‘‘now,” and at the end of the Question 
to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” —( Ji. Disraeli.) 


pean ‘“‘ That the 


Question again 
part of the Ques- 


word ‘now’ stan 
tion.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, after the re- 
markable character of this debate, which 
has already been prolonged for three 
nights, and especially after the speeches 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University, (Dr. 
Ball) and of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), I feel it would be unjustifiable 
in me to make any lengthened observa- 
tions, which, under other other circum- 
stances, I should possibly have done, on 
the question before the House. I there- 
fore propose to confine myself solely to 
the important principles involved in the 
Bill. This measure was described, on 
its first introduction, as the most grave 
and arduous work of legislation ever 
submitted to the House of Commons, 
and I think it deserves that character. 
What are we invited by the Government 
to do? We are invited for the first 
time in English history—and, with one 
exception, I believe I might say for the 
first time in the history of Christendom 
—to do away with the religion of the 
country as a national religion, and thus 
to make what I think I may call a legis- 
lative revolution in our fundamental 
laws, upon that which is one of the most 
important of subjects—one of those sub- 


| jects that are most dear to the convic- 


tions and feeling of a religious people. 
I have said that this is the first time in 
our history such a measure has been 
proposed. There may have been times, 
some of which were alluded to last night 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Richmond, when disestablishment and 
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disendowment were partially, and for a 
short period, carried into effect; but I 
know of no time when either the one 
or the other has been attempted except 
on occasions of what I may call rebel- 
lious anarchy, such as no one would 
desire to apply to the present state of 
things; or unless the trust on which the 
Church was founded, and the trust on 
which its property was given, had “been 
so much abused and perverted as to call 
for the interference of the State. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Bright), in that 
most powerful and remarkable speech 
which we heard the other night, re- 
minded us of a saying of Wycliffe, that 
“when endowments are abused Princes 
may take them away.”’ And he added 
thereto an aphorism of his own—that 
when endowments are mischievous Par- 
liament may divert them to-other uses. 
I will not dispute either of those say- 
ings, for, on the contrary, I believe in 
both of them, but I take them as the 
test by which I to contend that you can- 
not justify the passing of this measure 
on only such grounds; and, in the ab- 
sence of any such justification, I venture 
to call a measure of this kind a legis- 
lative revolution. Now, I do not say 
that a legislative revolution is neces- 
sarily a bad thing. It may be either a 
good thing or a bad thing, according to 
circumstances, and in the present case I 
wish to try the question by the only test 
which it can be tried by—namely, by 
asking myself and the House this ques- 
tion—From what does such a revolution 
arise, and to what is it likely to lead 
us? We have had legislative revolu- 
tions in this country—revolutions in go- 
vernment and revolutions in religion. 
We had a revolution at the time of the 
Reformation. We had a revolution 
when we excluded the House of Stuart 
from the Throne. But from what, and 
to what, on those occasions did these re- 
volutions tend? The revolution at the 
Reformation brought us from forei 

interference, and what we believe to ' 
corrupting errors, to national indepen- 
dence and Protestant purity of faith and 
worship. The revolution which took 
place when the House of Stuart was ex- 
cluded from the Throne brought us from 
lawless usurpation and invaded liberty 
to responsible government and constitu- 
tional freedom. On both occasions, when 
we ask ourselves from what, and to 
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what, did those revolutions tend, we 
find there was everything to justify 
them and nothing, in my opinion, to 
find fault with them. But let us ask 
ourselves the same question with re- 
ference to this measure—from what, 
and to what, is it likely to lead? On 
the two occasions to which I have re- 
ferred there was no destruction of any- 
thing which formed part of our national 
system. They were Reformations and 
Restorations. But this is to a certain 
extent a measure of destruction. It vio- 
lates fundamental laws. It invades pre- 
seriptive rights. It abolishes institu- 
tions hitherto deemed essential to the 
well-being of the community. Now, I will 
endeavour to apply my test to this mea- 
sure, and I will apply it to both the 
objects which it proposes—disestablish- 
ment and disendowment; and as my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Richmond applied an adjective to the 
latter of those objects, I will take the 
liberty of adding an adjective to the 
former, because I think it will more fully 
illustrate the argument I wish to press 
upon the House. My hor. and learned 
Friend added “universal ’’ to disendow- 
ment, and the adjective I would add is 
‘entire’ to disestablishment. I shall 
speak of entire disestablishment and 
‘universal disendowment.’”’” My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Richmond supports the measure upon 
the first principle involved in it—namely, 
entire y ame. 4 mam but he objects 
to the measure with reference to the 
other principle it involves—universal 
disendowment. But why does he draw 
that distinction? As far as I can follow 
him—and he spoke so clearly that it was 
impossible not to follow him on every 
point—his reason for supporting the 
measure with reference to disestablish- 
ment was this—it was so important to 
give satisfaction and peace to Ireland 
that he would willingly remove all those 
symbols and tokens of civil superiority 
and political ascendancy which are in 
any way connected with the character of 
an Establishment. Well, that is an in- 
telligible ground; and if disestablish- 
ment were confined to that point, and to 
that point only, I can understand why 
my hon. and learned Friend supported 
that portion of the Bill. But there are 
circumstances involved in an Establish- 
ment which are not necessarily connected 
either with civil superiority or political 
[ Second Reading—Fourth Night. 
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ascendancy ; and if those circumstances, 
not being so connected, are connected 
with your own people’s religion and their 
rights, I say my hon. and learned 
Friend ought, with reference even to 
disestablishment, to have opposed the 
first part of this Bill as well as the second 
part. Now, in order to test this ques- 
tion, let me ask what does an Establish- 
ment imply? It implies, in the first 
place, a parochial organization by which 
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the State secures to the people the ordi- | 


nances of religion and pastoral superin- 
tendence. It implies, in the second 
place, a continuous corporation in order 
that the benefits so intended to be se- 
cured to the people should not only be 
universal but permanent. It implies, in 
the third place, a rule of doctrine and a 
form of worship which the clergy and 
laity have equally agreed upon, and 
which ought not, therefore, to be taken 
away till the clergy and the laity agree 
so to do; and it implies, in the last place, 
the supremacy of the Crown as a gua- 
rantee for the good government of the 
Church, and as a further guarantee 
against any ecclesiastical usurpation, 
whether it comes from abroad or whe- 
ther it originates at home; and this 


supremacy is, in fact, made manifest} 


partly by the creation, of rights inherent 
in the Crown alone, that is to say, of 
sees and dioceses; partly by the ap- 
pointment of Bishops to have the 
charge over those sees and dioceses, and 
partly by supporting the supremacy of 
the law which secures the faith so 
protected through the instrumentality 
of your own tribunals. If that be a 
fair description of what Establishment 
implies, it is perfectly obvious that 
a great many of those things do not 
touch either civil superiority or political 
ascendancy; and when it is necessary 
to preserve an Establishment for these 
things, I think my learned Friend went 
too far when he said that he could sup- 
port the whole of the first part of this 
Bill, involving as it does the removal 
of many circumstances connnected with 
your Church, which are, in fact, neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the Church 
itself. What does the Bill do in all 
these particulars? One portion of the 
Bill dissolves every corporation, aggre- 
gate or sole, and effectually puts an 
end to parochial organization ; it takes 
away all the property of the Church 
and vests it in Commissioners, so that 
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what was intended to give a perma- 
nent benefit to any parish may be 
taken away from it without any substi- 
tute or any equivalent being provided. 
Another portion of the Bil deprives 
the Crown of the right of appointing 
Bishops; and that part of the Bill is so 
connected with Clause 21, which consti- 
tutes a New Governing Body, that it de- 
prives the laity of the Church, in my 
humble opinion—till I know what the 
new government is to be—of the true 
guarantee they have always had for 
preserving the doctrine, discipline, and 
worship of their Church. If that be so, 
what are the consequences which such a 
change must necessarily involve? The 
moment you pass this Bill, if a vacancy 
occurs in any benefice, and somebody is 
not ready and willing to supply means of 
his own for the purpose, so that it cannot 
be filled up, the congregation belonging 
to the church of that parish will be de- 
prived of rights enjoyed for three cen- 
turies. Nor does it stop there; for 
unless you suppose the endowments you 
are going to take away to be casually 
replaced, there is nothing in the Bill to 
insure the continuance of the religious 
ministrations which that parish now pos- 
sesses, and when you have taxen away 
all the property of the Church that parish 
must rely entirely upon voluntary con- 
tributions to make good the spoliation 
which has deprived it of its property. 
But the strong point in my mind is the 
change which the Bill will effect as to 
the severance of the Royal supremacy 
from the Church of the country, and 
therefore removing that control which 
has been found necessary, and, I be- 
lieve, will be found necessary, to the 
continued freedom of the Church. It is 
through that supremacy, and through 
that alone, that your doctrines and wor- 
ship have been preserved. Through 
that supremacy, and through that alone, 
that, to’ a certain extent, innovations, 
and to a still further extent Ritual- 
ism, have been, and may be checked. 
Through that, and through that alone, 
a barrier is reared against the introduc- 
tion into the Chv~ch of sceptical ra- 
tionalism, on the one hand, or sacerdotal 
intolerance on the other. Now, Sir, the 
answer which is given to the objections 
that may be taken to this part of the 
Billis two-fold. First, it is said—‘‘ There 
is a new body provided which will take 
care of these matters as well as they have 
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been taken care of by the supremacy of 
the Crown.”” My answer is that the 
new body is such a shadowy substance 
at present, that I cannot judge what 
powers it will have, or how far it will 
exercise them to meet the difficulty I am 
pointing out. And my second answer 
would a that I doubt very much whe- 
ther you can substitute such a new 
body as will effectually secure the same 
guarantees as we now possess. But 
then it is said—‘‘ Give freedom to the 
Church, and then your Church will do 
as other free Churches have done; all 
your difficulties will be met by the in- 
creased enthusiasm which you will excite 
among the people.”’ The answer to that 

int given by my hon. and learned 

riend the Member for Richmond last 
night was so powerful and so succinct 
that I will not weaken it by adding 
much of my own. But I supplement it 
to this extent, that I value freedom in 
ecclesiastical and temporal matters not 
less than any Gentleman in this House. 
I believe that freedom can do a great 
deal; but I also believe that the most 
perfect freedom you can give the Church, 
unaided and unassisted, will never meet 
all the difficulties by which you are sur- 
rounded. There are three Churches now 
in Ireland, and yet the ministers of those 
Churches, with all the appliances to meet 
the difficulties with which they are sur- 
rounded, and with all the activity to 
spread their own doctrine and discipline, 
are still insufficient to penetrate the dark 
recesses of ignorance and vice which, 
unhappily, exist around them. Take 
away one of those Churches, cripple its 
resources, curb its influence, and igno- 
rance and vice will be added to more 
and more. No one can believe that 
ignorance or vice ever did or ever will 
seek, by its own aid, instruction from 
without or correction from within. I 
have quoted before in this House an 
observation of Dr. Chalmers, but I may 
be pardoned for citing again a remark 
that is as beautiful as it is true. Dr. 
Chalmers said that ‘‘Christianity must 
go forth in quest of human nature—for 
human nature unenlightened and unin- 
structed, would never go forth in quest 
of Christianity.” Try the principle 
on a kindred subject. If anything 
— gern you that the mere vo- 
untary principle cannot grapple with 
all its difficulties, let us see , has 
happened in the case of education. 
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The voluntary principle is that on which 
we have have all been endeavouring to 
rely for the education of the people ; but 
we have aided it by large contributions 
from the State. What is the result? 
Those who have been the greatest advo- 
cates of the voluntary principle are now 
becoming the greatest advocates of com- 
pulsory rates for building schools, and 
even of the compulsory attendance of the 
children. If, then, the voluntary prin- 
ciple has failed with reference to educa- 
tion, I fear it will also fail if that is the 
only thing to which you trust for pre- 
serving religion among our people. The 
conclusion, therefore, to which I come 
on this portion of the Bill is this—that 
disestablishment, although it might pos- 
sibly be sanctioned to the extent to 
which it might remove any complaint on 
the ground of civil superiority or political 
ascendancy, ought not to be touched or 
shaken in the least degree when that 
Establishment is required for the main- 
tenance of religion. I turn now to the 
question of disendowment, and here my 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) has so grappled with and 
mastered the whole subject that it saves 
me from making any remarks that one 
might otherwise be tempted to urge to 
the House. There are, however, a few 
observations which occur to me on this 
subject, and firstly, in consequence of 
the very singular speech which we heard 
last night from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The speech was so unsatis- 
factory as to make me desirous to offer 
to the House a few remarks upon it. If 
I understood him aright, he had the 
boldness to assert that the Government 
were only making new regulations which 
could not inflict injury on anyone. Now, 
let us examine that saying of the right 
hon. Gentleman. What is done by the 
Bill? You cannot deny, at any rate, 
that there is a forcible seizure of all the 
property of the Church, and the abnega- 
tion of all prescriptive rights to that pro- 
perty, without any pretence or allegation, 
and certainly without any proof that that 
property has been in any respect so per- 
verted and abused that it ought to be 
taken away. And, having seized the 
property, what are you going to do with 
the produce of the property—as it will 
be called on that side of the House, and 
which we on this side of the House may 
be permitted to call, without being re- 
primanded—the spoil to be derived from 
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that pro ? First of all you con- 
diel * ns that the Church ard still 
retain the fabrics, but on the condition 
that it undertakes to support them. 
These churches have now, at this mo- 
ment, a fund set apart for the sustenta- 
tion of the fabrics, and that fund you 
are going to take away, and having 
taken it away, you say you are going to 
leave us possession of the churches, but 
on the condition that we support them. 
And then my right hon. Friend says 
that this is doing an act which does in- 
jury to no one. Then, what are you 
going to do with glebe houses? You 
indulgently leave them the property of 
the rectors, and on what condition ? On 
this condition, that they buy them back 
again by purchasing the site on which 
they stand. This is a most considerate 
and condescending way of dealing with 
the owners of these glebe houses which 
have had so much money expended on 
them out of the savings of those who 
inhabit them, that I believe they have 
bought them ten times over. What do 
you do with the residue of the great 
bulk of the Church property? You 
divide it into three parts, and you say 
that you will convert, for the purpose 
of vested interests, a certain portion 
into terminable annuities ; but as these 
will be exhausted one after another as 
lives fall in, you make no provision 


for the congregations attending those | 


churches, and who are really the per- 
sons entitled to the benefit of those 
churches, of which the clergy, to whom 
you are going to give the termin- 
able annuities, are simply and solely 
the trustees. And yet you say that in 
doing that by which you deprive the 
congregations of their churches, of the 
means of religious instruction they have 
hitherto possessed, you inflict injury on 
no one. With wonderful inconsistency 
you deal in a different manner with the 
Presbyterians and the Roman Catholics. 
You capitalize their incomes in order 
that they may possess that permanent en- 
dowment which you deny to the Church. 
I will not say that is done in order to 
deprive the Church of its endowments 
and means of worship, but you do it in 
a manner which has that effect. I now 
turn to the third portion of the fund— 
to that portion which the President of 
the Board of Trade calls surplus pro- 
perty. What are you going to do with 
that? You are going to divert it from 
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the tong ee for which alone it was ori- 

inally given to other purposes, which, 

owever beneficial they may be, are not 
the purposes of the original donors. 
Then hon. Members have heard a great 
deal on the subject of corporation and cor- 
porate funds. One would have thought in 
listening to these remarks that the mere 
circumstance of all these rectories being 
so many corporations is a reason why 
you are entitled to deal with the pro- 
perty of those corporations just as you 
wish. On what basis such a proposition 
rests I do not know. You may say 
that the State has a right to resume and 
to deal with this property. According 
to the principle of the ablest jurists and 
the profoundest Statesmen that ever 
lived, no such right has ever been re- 
eognized, and I hope never will be re- 
cognized, as that the State may seize 
hold of any property of that kind. The 
State is the guardian and regulator of 
this kind of property, but not its pro- 
prietor. The State has a right to lay 
down rules, to give directions, to pre- 
scribe conditions, on which any and all 
property, including the property of cor- 
porations, may be acquired, held, en- 
joyed, alienated, disposed of, end trans- 
mitted, either by purchase or descent. 
But if those rules, directions, and con- 
ditions are once complied with, then, as 
soon as any parties, whether individuals 
or corporations, possess the property, 
according to these rules, directions, and 
conditions, nothing can entitle you, either 
in reason or in justice, to take it away, 
unless you can show that the property 
has been so perverted and abused that 
the State has a right to resume it. Sir, 
T have heard it said that there is a dis- 
tinction between the property in this 
case and other corporate property, inas- 
much as it came to the Church by con- 
quest and by wrong. [ Ministerial cheers. } 
Hon. Members on the other side cheer 
that observation. Whether it has come 
to the Church by conquest and by wrong 
would embark us upon too long an ar- 
gument at the present moment. But 
whether the consequence which you in- 
tend to draw from that — fol- 
lows is a matter which I think may be 
very shortly disposed of. What does 
all prescription mean but a right to 
hold property which, for long periods of 
years, has been held by any person with- 
out challenge? Last Session we had in 
this House one who is not now among 
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us—a great thinker and a great Liberal 
—one not unfriendly to those — 
our Irish fellow-countrymen who woul 
desire to ——. with regard to Ireland 
in a way which those upon this side of 
the House might not always approve, 
would he have encouraged the holding 
of a doctrine such as I have adverted to 
about a title by conquest and by wrong? 
In a pamphlet on the subject of Eng- 
land and Treland he told you what is 
the real truth in regard to the case, 
that the property = Ireland—I - _ 
eaking of Church property only, be- 
a it applies to both—that the 
hand of time had passed over them, and 
that the reversal of an injustice, if it 
was an injustice, might become in the 
minds of all reasonable men an injustice 
the more. I will take the liberty of 
reading the passage to the House— 


“The alien Church indeed remains, but is no 
longer supported by a levy from the Catholic 
tillers of the soil ; it has become a charge on the 
rent paid by them mostly to Protestant landlords. 
The confiscations have not been reversed, but the 
hand of time has passed over them; they have 
reached the stage at which, in the opinion of rea- 
sonable men, the reversal of an injustice is an in- 
justice the more.” 


I now pass to another portion of the 
subject—namely, the consequences of 
admitting doctrines which you propose 
to act upon, and the application of those 
doctrines to the case before us. These 
doctrines may generally be described, 
as what the First Lord of the Treasury 
calls the doctrine of cy prés, which doc- 
trine has been further illustrated by the 
President of the Board of Trade. Now, 
according to that doctrine, the equitable 
doctrine of cy prés to which the First 
Lord of the Treasury alluded, nothing 
is more sound, nothing is more true, 
than that when property is impressed 
with a charitable object, and a part of 
this object fails, you may treat the pro- 
| weil with respect to which the object 

as so failed as still impressed with the 
character of the trust, and, therefore, as 
properly applicable to the general pur- 
poses for which it was given. ut 
what possible bearing can that doctrine 
have upon a case where the purpose for 
which the property was originally given 
has not failed, and where the original 
purpose is totally different from that 
to which you now propose to apply it? 
The two cases have no analogy, and 
cannot be argued or determined upon 
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the same ground. But then the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade steps in with 
that beautiful peroration to his most 
powerful speech—powerful as much in 
the moral sentiment which it inculcated 
as it was intellectually grand in itself— 
and he endeavours to impose on this pro- 
perty a religious character, suggesting 
that in following the advice that he 
would give us we are treading in the 
steps of our Divine Master. He pointed 
out, and very truly, that there was no- 
thing more remarkable in the Founder 
of that religion than the way in which 
He went about doing good, healing the 
sick, giving speech to the dumb, hearing 
to the deaf, and sight to the blind; and 
though, he said, we could not hope to 
imitate Him in those miraculous gifts, 
we could do what was in our power to 
do—namely, to alleviate the sufferings 
of humanity in all those calamities which 
befall us. These, no doubt, were some 
of the attributes and proofs of the 
Messiahship. But they were not the 
only proofs—they were not the only 
attributes. The right hon. Gentleman 
omitted that which was, perhaps, the 
most characteristic among His attri- 
butes—that ‘‘ to the poor the Gospel 
was preached.” It is the glory and 
the triumph of Christianity that it has 
founded and erected hospitals and infir- 
maries for all those afflictions which be- 
fallman. But it is not less the glory 
and the triumph of Christianity that it 
has provided means and offices of reli- 
gion for all those who would otherwise 
be deprived of them, and of those by 
whom the establishments so founded are 
used and valued the great mass are the 
poor of the land. As a comment upon 
the text to which I have been alluding, 
let me remind the House of a sterling 
ow in the writings of M. Chateau- 
riand— 

“The strength of Christianity lies in the cot- 
tage of the poor ; for its basis is as durable as the 
misery of man on which it exists; ‘to the poor the 
Gospel is preached.’ ” ‘ 
What is the inference that we ought to 
draw? It is that the charitable object 
of providing for human suffering is a 
thing which we ought not only to en- 
courage, but to defend and preserve; 
but that the other object of preserving 
and supporting religion for the benefit 
of all, and especially of the poor, is one 
not inferior, perhaps even superior, in 
importance to it. You can, therefore, 
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in my opinion, no more take away those 
funds which were given for the be- 
nefit of the poor, and for the purpose 
of providing religious services for the 
poor, in order to give them to chari- 
table institutions which, under other cir- 
cumstances, might be entitled to receive 
them, than you would be justified in 
taking away from those institutions any 
of the funds which they possess to apply 
them to the preaching of the Gospel. 
The argument, therefore, of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade it seems to 
me will not support the application of 
the surplus which he proposes. I have 
said once or twice in the course of my 
observations that if the gifts of former 
times now vested in the Church have 
been perverted or abused—or, I will 
add, if you can show, as you sometimes 
think you can, that they are no longer 
useful for the purposes for which they 
were given—then I will admit that, under 
proper restrictions, you might have a 
claim to some of these funds for the 
charitable purposes to which you intend 
to apply them. But what is the state of 
things? You talk as if the Church of 
Treland had entirely failed in its mission. 
You talk as if she were sleeping over 
her interests and neglecting her people ; 
as if she had neither outward activity 
nor inward life. But what is the real 
state of things? There may undoubtedly 
have been abuses and anomalies in the 
Church, and possibly there may be some 
still. But during the last thirty years 
many of these have been removed; plu- 
ralities have been done away with; sine- 
cures, in all cases, with the exception, I 
believe, of one, have been abolished; 
parishes have been in some cases 
united, in others divided, as union or 
division best tended to promote the 
interests of religion; contributions have 
been levied upon the richer livings to 
make good the smaller incomes of the 
clergy, and so active in all these mate- 
rial improvements has the Church been 
with its lay members, as well as its 
clergy, that I should just like to mention 
the progress which has been made within 
sixty-eight years of the present time, 
both as regards the number of clergy, 
the benefices, the churches, and the 
glebe houses. In 1800 there were 1,200 
clergy, there are now 2,200; there were 
then, 1,120 benefices, there are now 
1,510; there were then, 1,000 churches, 
there are now, 1,579; there were then, 
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295 glebe houses, there are now, 980, 
which you are kind and considerate 
enough to tell the rectors they may have 
liberty to purchase at their full value. 
But I do not wish to refer simply to the 
material improvement in the condition 
of the Irish Church; it has also made 
great advances in the way of spiritual 
improvement. I was astonished to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer say last night that the 
Church in Ireland was set against the 
whole nation. Such exaggerated lan- 
guage as that ought not to fall from any 
person in this House, and still less from 
a Minister of the Crown. But is it true? 
I will not appeal for evidence on the 
point to the testimony of friends of the 
Irish Church, or to members of the Irish 
Church. I will not appeal, although I 
might fairly do so, to the striking testi- 
mony which was borne three years ago 
to the courage, zeal, and purity of the 
members of the Church in Ireland by 
the right hon. Gentleman at the Head of 
the Government ; but I hope the House 
will allow me to appeal to the testimony 
of two witnesses, neither of whom could 
be suspected of partiality or prejudice. 
In the first place, I will appeal to the 
Roman Cathclic Church, to the evidence 
of a Roman Catholic Bishop; and, se- 
condly, to an English dignitary, who 
has had many opportunities of collecting 
information upon the subject, and who is 
calm-judging, thoughtful, and fair-deal- 
ing. Now, what does Bishop Moriarty 
say? Bishop Moriarty, in his letter ad- 
dressed to his clergy, in the diocese of 
Kerry, says— 

“In every relation in life the Protestant clergy 
we find among us are not only blameless, but es- 
timable and edifying ; they are peaceful with all, 
and to their neighbours they are kind when they 
come into contact with them ; and we know that 
on many occasions they would be more active and 
beneficent, but they do not wish to appear med- 
dling, nor to incur the suspicion of tampering with 
the poor Catholics. In bearing, manners, and 
dress, they become their station. If not learned 
theologians, they are accomplished scholars and 
polished gentlemen. There is little intercourse 
between them and us, but they cannot escape our 
observation ; and sometimes, when we notice their 
quiet, decorous, and modest course of life, we find 
ourselves giving expression to the wish— 

‘ Talis cum sis utinam noster esses. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after hear- 
ing that expression of opinion, say that 
the Irish Church has set itself up against 
the whole nation? With the permission 
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of the House, I will advert to the other 
witness to whom I referred. What is 
the testimony of the Dean of West- 
m ~ter upon the subject? In a book 
upoa the Three Churches in Ireland, 
which he has recently published—and 
it must be remembered that he wrote this 
book before this measure was before the 
public—after alluding to the influence 
which the Established Church exercises 
even over Roman Catholics, he remarks— 
“This position Irish established clergy owe to 
their connection with the English State and 
Church. Other changes may take place in their 
condition ; their bishoprics may be retrenched ; 
their parochial ministrations may be curtailed ; 
their revenues may be diminished; but so long as 
their position is preserved, their peculiar useful- 
ness remains ; if this is taken away, they may still 
perform functions common to those of other 
Churches, but their peculiar vocation is gone. 
The Episcopal Church may become an aggressive 
Episcopal or Presbyterian sect ; it will cease to 
be what, with all its faults, it has hitherto been— 
the one religious institution which most con- 
stantly fostered liberty of thought and action, 
most steadily exercised a moderating influence on 
the country.” 
Will the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, after hear- 
ing that testimony, adhere to his state- 
ment that the endowments of the Church 
of Ireland have been so abused that they 
ought to be taken away—or that they 
are so mischievous that Parliament can 
divert them to other uses? I have en- 
deavoured to express my views shortly, 
but I fear that T hows trespassed upon 
the attention of the House at ater 
length than I intended. As feel 
strongly upon the subject, however, I 
should wish to compress what I have 
said into a smaller compass, and, there- 
iore, I trust that the House will forgive 
me when I put into a few short sen- 
tences my principal objections to the Bill 
before us. My broad objection to dis- 
establishment is simply this—that for 
the first time the State is no ae to 
recognize their duty in securing religion 
and religious ordinances to the people, 
although they possess them now. My 
broad objection to disendowment is this 
—that you are taking away the means 
by which that religion and those reli- 
gious ordinances can be secured to the 
people who belong to the Church, and 
are diverting it to purposes for which it 
was never intended. My broad objection 
to the Bill which proposes a combination 
of disestablishment and disendowment 
is that by it you will recognize the prin- 
VOL. CXCIY. [rurrp series. ] 
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ciple and introduce the mischief of an 
ecclesiastical communism ; at all events, 
you will shake and unsettle the laws re- 
lating to ecclesiastical property, not only 
in Ireland, but, according to the way in 
which you argue the question, in Eng- 
land also. Possibly you will shake and 
unsettle the laws relating to other pro- 
perty ; and certainly you will shake and 
unsettle the laws which relate to the 
property of corporations. Viewed in 
this way, I believe that this measure, 
instead of promoting the religious peace 
of ‘Ireland, will impede religious pro- 
gress ; I believe it will alter the moral 
and religious condition of a great part 
of the Irish people ; I believe it will cre- 
ate a void in the remoter districts of Ire- 
land, and in the denser mass of the po- 
pulation of that country, which the ut- 
most efforts of voluntaryism will never 
be able to fill up. Viewing the question 

litically, and having regard to the ob- 
igations which the Government of a 
country owes to its people, I cannot but 
see that you are destroying grants, annul- 
ling charters, and disturbing settlements 
upon which rest the rights, not only of 
the clergy, but of the laity also, while 
you are overturning at once the most so- 
lenin compact ever made between two 
independent Legislatures, which was 
declared to be essential, and which 
was covenanted to be perpetual; and 
you are doing this at the fiat of the 
stronger party against the will of the 
weaker party, whom, by that very com- 
pact, you have placed in such a position 
that it is no longer able to resist your acts. 
These are the objections I entertain to 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade said 
this measure will strengthen the Union, 
and restore harmony. If it would have 
that effect, we ought to make great sa- 
crifices to secure such a result; but my 
belief and conviction is, that it will have 
a contrary effect. I, therefore, revert to 
what I said at the commencement —and 
say deliberately —that this is a revolu- 
tion — a legislative revolution, indeed — 
but still a revolution of the worst kind; 
and when I consider from what it is 
taking, and to what it is dragging us, 
I trust that Parliament will yet pause 
before it will allow such a measure as 
that to become the law of the land. 

Sm HENRY LYTTON BULWER: 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) 
seems to think that liberty and pros- 
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rity were introduced in past times 
into Ireland by civil war and revolu- 
tion. I hope that by introducing 
laws favourable to tranquillity and 
prosperity into Ireland to prevent fu- 
ture civil wars and revolutions. I 
shall not attempt, however, to argue 
the question before us either as a law- 
yer or a theologian, neither shall I en- 
ter deeply into subjects which would 
take me from the main point we have 
to decide—which is not merely how to 
deal with the Irish Church, but how to 
govern Ireland. For centuries that 
country has been governed under a 
system of inequality and partiality, and 
to the support of that system has been 
brought the greatest perseverance, the 
greatest talents, and all the resources 
of Imperial power. And yet, little by 
little, the ground upon which we have 
stood has been crumbling from un- 
der our feet, so that we are now on 
the last spot on which the battle of 
equality or inequality, of partiality or 
impartiality has to be fought. Resist- 
ance at this period seems to me an ana- 
chronism. en England allowed the 
Roman Catholics to be electors in 1793, 
she made it certain that they would be- 
fore long be elected. When in 1829 
— supremacy was given to the 

man Catholic majority, it became 
certain that religious supremacy would 
not long remain to a testant mi- 
nority. From the earliest period that 
I have thought upon this matter, I 
have entertained the opinions I now 
entertain. Many years ago, standing 
on the spot where I now stand, I said 
what I now repeat—namely, that I 
could conceive a Statesman following any 
reed except an impossible policy ; and 

then thought our policy impossible, for 
it had not adopted the justice which con- 
ciliated, and it had abandoned the au- 
thority which commanded. It is said 
that the measure now proposed is pre- 
mature and inconsiderate inits provisions. 
I can bring forward an authority against 
this charge ? In turning over the pages of 
the Grenville Memoirs the other day, I 
found a letter from Mr. Charles Wynn 
to the Duke of Buckingham, dated 
December Ist, a letter in which Mr. 
Wynn said that he had talked to Lord 
Liverpool that very day on the state of 
Ireland, and that Lord Liverpool avowed 
that he saw no way of finally settling 
Trish difficulties, except either giving up 
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the Protestant Church or converting 
the Catholics to Protestantism. No one, 
I believe, now contends for the reali- 
zation of the latter alternative, and 
we thus revert to the former one, and 
are only at this moment carrying out 
the conclusion come to more than forty 
years ago by one of the most mode- 
rate and practical of English States- 
man—a Statesman whose zeal for the 
Protestant Church was only limited by 
his interest in the British Empire. I do 
not say that the Bill by which we do 


so is perfect in all its parts. Various 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have found 
fault with some of its details. Its 


5 tong do not say they shall adopt 
those details when the proper time 
arrives for discussing them; but we 
are now discussing its principles, and 
these we do say that we adopt with all 
our minds and all our hearts, and will 
defend against our antagonists, whose 
accusations we repudiate as based on 
erroneous suppositions, and mistaken 
prejudices. What are these accusa- 
tions? First, that we intend to violate 
or repeal the Act of Union. Now, we 
do not intend to violate or repeal this 
Act. We intend to alter it. Why? 
because Ireland has altered. When this 
Act was passed only Protestants had poli- 
tical power in Ireland. At this time Pro- 
testants and Catholics exercise political 
~— on equal terms. The political Ire- 
and of to-day is not the political Ireland 
of seventy years ago, and therefore, wish- 
ing our political union with Ireland to 
be a political reality and not a political 
fiction, we change our arrangements with 
Ireland to suit the change which has 
occurred in Irish affairs. We are next 
accused of the confiscation of Church 
property. Now the nature of Church pro- 
perty is a question that has been debated 
during the last eighty years throughout 
Europe, and persons may be permitted 
to differ upon a matter on which the 
wisest and ablest men have differed. 
Unanimity does not prevail on the 
opposite Benches, nor on these where I 
am sitting. Some contend that Church 
property is in the same condition as pri- 
vate property ; some that it is more 
like corporate property ; some, that the 
State may not touch it; others that 
the State may deal with it, but only 
for ecclesiastical p ses; others that 
it may also be used for purposes of 
charity and education; while many 
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contend that being applied to national 
uses it is national property, and that 
therefore Parliament, as the repre- 
sentative of the nation, may dispose 
of it as it thinks best for national 
interests. I do not wish to enter into 
this general controversy; since it ap- 

to me that the Irish Church and 
its property stand upon a peculiar basis 
—a basis which is sui generis, and which 
is therefore to be judged of by its 
own particular merits. What is the 
position of the Irish Church? It is 
not the Church of the Irish nation; it 
is exclusively the Church of the Irish 
State, and here it differs from the English 
Church, which, whether Roman Catho- 
lic or Protestant, has always been the 
national Church. Any one who takes 
the trouble to open our history will 
find that the wars between the Yorkists 
and Lancastrians were succeeded by a 
conflict between the Catholics and the 
Protestants. Elizabeth gave the as- 
cendancy to the one, as Henry VII. had 
done to the other; and the Protestants 
gaining the ascendancy in England be- 
came the State, and sought, as the 
State, to establish the same ascendancy 
in Ireland. The Protestant Church was 
one of the instruments they employed 
to obtain this ascendancy. It was easy 
for philosophers and historians to say 
that the State might at that time have 
taken up an independent position be- 
tween religious parties. The State itself 
was then a religious party; and as long 
as it had been itself a religious party it 
was quite natural, and for its interests 
expedient, to pay and maintain a reli- 
gious party Establishment. But now 
that the State, amid an entire change 
of circumstances, has ceased to be ex- 
clusively Protestant, it can no longer 
exclusively pay and patronize a Pro- 
testant priesthood. e Irish Church 
I say is, and ever has been, the shadow 
and servant of the State, and must 
follow the 4 of the State, which 
was formerly to favour one religion, 
and is now to be impartial to all reli- 
gions. It is possible for us, following 
out this policy of ow to divide 
the property at our disposal among any 
clergy, or to withdraw it from any. 
The first course was recommended by 
some, and, considering the great ad- 
vantage, in a country divided by reli- 
gions, of collectin e sanction of reli- 
gion, in all its shades, round political 
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authority, I understand that this course 
has many partizans. It would be the 
most statesmanlike if it were the most 
practicable one. But ‘‘ Don Fernando 
can do no more than he can do.” To 
have accomplished the plan to which I 
have just alluded—a plan recommended 
by my hon. Friend the Member for the 
county of Galway (Mr. Gregory)—would 
have required the union of opposite poli- 
tical parties and the adhesion of rival 
sects. But we could not get this union, 
nor this adhesion; and, therefore, see- 
ing that that we are unable to pay all re- 
ligions, we pay none. It is said that 
we thus inflict a hardship on the Pro- 
testant Church by depriving it of pro- 
perty it has so long enjoyed; a hard- 
ship on the Protestant laity by forcin 

it to pay for the support of that Church 
which has been so long supported for 
it. But was it not a h ip for the 
Catholic Church to lose the property 
it had so long enjoyed? Has it not 
been a hardship for the Catholic laity 
to pay their clergy, to which the State 
has never made any contribution? We do 
not wish to be harsh, but we must be just. 
We only mean to be just. It is said, 
notwithstanding, that we shall alienate 
the Protestant clergy and laity, and by 
preventing them from looking hereafter 
to England, link them with the large 
mass of the Irish people. With all respect 
for so valuable a ¢ of the Queen’s 
subjects, I desire that this prophecy or 
menace may be fulfilled ; it will remove 
half our Irish difficulties, for it will not, 
I believe, be difficult for us to satisfy one 
Irish people. Our difficulty arises from 
having to satisfy two people in Ireland, 
the one being in constant hostility to the 
other. But I will pass by questions 
of worldly policy and come to a religious 
question which agitates many conscien- 
tious men in this Protestant country. 
Are we doing aught that can injure the 
Protestant religion in Ireland or that 
will arrest its progress? I do not think, 
and many Gentlemen opposite do not 
think, that it is wise or politic to 
maintain a religious Establishment for 
the sake of converting one Christian sect 
to the doctrines of another. Still, there 
are many who think we should not 
destroy a religious Establishment that 
is existing, if it is spreading the Pro- 
testant religion, and acting as a power- 
ful auxiliary to the Protestant faith. I 
will ask them, has the Protestant Church 
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Establishment in Ireland spread the 
Protestant religion in Ireland, or is it 
likely to do so in its present condition ? 
Look at the Irish annals. We shall read 
there of famine, emigration, incendi- 
arism, midnight and midday outrage, 
insurrection, rebellion, civil war, but 
we shall find little on the subject of 
Protestant conversion. The reason is 
simple. From the spire of every church 
of our Protestant Establishment the 
Irishman sees flying the flag of the con- 
queror. We have invoked patriotism 
against Protestantism. We have blended 
the religious feelings which the boy de- 
rives from his mother and his priest in 
the nursery and the schoolroom with the 
impare feelings which he imbibes from 

is father when he steps on to the plat- 
form of public life. We have made 
Irishism, Catholicism — Protestantism, 
the symbol of foreign domination. It is 
only when we can blend Catholics and 
Protestants, English and Irish, into one 
common body of British subjects; it is 
only when Ireland, as a whole, is tran- 
quil and satisfied with our rule that we 
can hope to get it to lend an attentive 
ear to our religion. But if we are 
forced, for the interests I have named, 
to disestablish and disendow the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland, are we 
thereby affecting — what we do not 
mean or wish to affect—the Established 
Church in England? I will not at- 
tempt to read the Sybil’s book or pre- 
dicate the future destiny of that beloved 
and respected institution. Safe from 
external enemies, it may fall a victim 
to internal dissensions. But this I 
will undertake to say, judging from 
all human experience, that it will not 
become weaker from the loss of an ally 
which always requires its aid and can 
never give it assistance. If there were 
any similarity in the position of the two 
Churches, I could understand how the 
fall of one would be menacing to the 
other. Butisitso? In England we 
have a Church as yet, at all events, dear 
to the feelings of the large majority of 
the English people ; in Ireland we have 
a Church opposed to the feelings of the 
great majority of the Irish people. In 
England we have a Church which it 
would require an army to put down; 
in Ireland we have a Church which it 
requires an army to keep up. Can 
any analogy be established between 
these two Churches, so different in their 
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sition ? Do we menace the Church of 
land when we pull down the Church 

of Ireland, because it wants the especial 
quality which the English Church pos- 
sesses? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire wasted 
his eloquence when he insisted upon the 
advantages arising from the possession 
of a national Church. I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that a na- 
tional Church is an advantage; but we 
cannot have a national Church based on 
a national antipathy. A national Church 
must be the Church of the nation, and 
not the Church of a small section of a 
nation. I do not, therefore, think that 
this measure is attended with any of the 
injustice or any of the danger that has 
been imputed to it. But let us con- 
sider what would have been the danger 
and what the injustice if this measure had 
not been proposed, and what the danger 
and injustice if it were not now carried. 
We should have left, and we shall leave, 
the pressure of a heavy grievance on the 
mind and imagination of a large, power- 
ful, and high-spirited population which 
we have undertaken to govern—a griev- 
ance the more galling because it is 
exceptional. We do not take our State 
religion to the great Presbyterian king- 
dom of Scotland; we do not take it to 
the small Catholic island of Malta; we 
do not carry it with us to our immense 
Brahmin and Mahommedan Empire in 
India; we have not planted it as exclu- 
sive in Australia or maintained it in 
Canada. Ireland is almost the only 
part of our immense possessions in 
which we expect the devotion and ignore 
the religion of the inhabitants. Is 
this no danger? Is this no injustice ? 
I .lament that Ireland is disconten- 
ted: but I lament far more that she 
is discontented with reason, for a rea- 
sonable discontent is an unlimited 
peril. I have said that we are not 
merely dealing with the Church of Ire- 
land, but with the whole government of 
Ireland. I will now say that we 
are not only dealing with the whole 
government of Ireland, but with the 
strength or weakness of the whole Bri- 
tish Empire, an Empire which has mil- 
lions and millions of men under its sway 
in every quarter of the globe. Nor are 
we to measure the importance of this Em- 
pire byits mere territorial magnitude. On 
its power and prosperity—a power and 
prosperity that must always be in incer- 
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titude as long as Ireland is dissatisfied 
—depend the colonization of desert lands, 
thecivilization of semi-barbarous peoples, 
the extinction of slavery, the diffusion of 
commerce, the rising fortunes of a large 
portion of the New World, and the moral 
resurrection of those ancient races amidst 
which knowledge first dawned on the 
Old World. These immense interests 
are confided to the charge of 650 Gen- 
tlemen, who hold council within these 
walls. Let them, animated by pa- 
triotism, so elevate themselves as to 
be equal to their task! Let them look 
at the nations of Europe now aspiring 
to increase their power! There is Rus- 
sia following her untiring a into 
the mountain fastnesses of ghan- 
istan. There is Prussia with her sol- 
dier and her scholar consolidating and 
extending her dominion over Southern 
Germany. There is Italy encircling 
Venice with one arm and pointing with 
the other to Imperial Rome. There is 
France with a Sovereign and a people 
desirous of peace, and an army which 
is said to be eager for war, keeping us 
in constant anxiety as to whether the 
wisdom of the one or the chivalry of the 
other will ultimately prevail. Has 
England no hopes to realize, no con- 
quests to anticipate or achieve? Has she 
not before her the noblest conquest am- 
bition can aspire to—the conquest of the 
hearts of a generous and unfortunate 
people? Shall we achieve this con- 
quest with this measure alone? Cer- 
tainly not; but we can not achieve it 
without this measure. We are not 
now expecting to satisfy, but to show 
that we are resolved to do all that im- 
partial justice can demand to give 
ultimate satisfaction. Iremember read- 
ing in distant lands a speech delivered 
in this House on the 17th of February, 
1866, which made on me a profound 
impression. It called for statesmanship 
in the affairs of Ireland. It said what 
I have myself observed in various 
countries—that the Irish were happy 
and prosperous everywhere except in 
their native land. It adjured our rulers 
to inquire into and apply a remedy to 
the causes of this calamitous peculiarity. 
It prayed Heaven for a man of genius to 
direct our counsels. The man of genius 
is there (pointing to Mr. Gladstone), 
and the right hon. Gent!..nan who made 
the speech I have been alluding to (Mr. 
Bright), is sitting beside him. ay 
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we not hope that, by the union of these 
two eminent men, and by the co-opera- 
tion of the great Liberal party behind 
them—at last to see commenced and 
carried out a compensating policy for 
that hitherto ill-fated land—from which 
patriotism should banish party—but 
which has been for years the battle-field 
of our party dissensions;—a_ policy 
which accomplishing that evening a 
large redress, may, by uniting bold- 
ness with wisdom, equity with energy, 
strengthen the weakness, heal the sores, 
develop the resources, and consolidate 
the elements of British greatness ? 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
(Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer) had charac- 
terized the policy advocated by the right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Walpole) as an anachro- 
nism; but the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was a still more remarkable 
anachronism. He commenced by taking 
them back to the times of Mr. Wynn, 
Lord Liverpool, and Lord Grenville, and 
reminded them that Ireland was not 
what she was fifty years ago, and then 
he carried them back to the wars of 
York and Lancaster. That might be 
an historical digression. But then he 
proceeded to propound a policy which 
was an anachronism in itself. The right 
hon. Gentleman said there were two ec- 
clesiastical policies which might be pur- 
sued with respect to Ireland—that they 
might pay all the religious bodies in the 
country, or they might pay none. The 
former was the policy of Mr. Pitt, which 
in the plenitude of his power he did not 
venture to carry out; it was proposed 
forty-five years ago by Lord Francis 
Egerton; it was a policy which could 
not be carried out by Sir Robert Peel; 
it found its foremost and only promi- 
nent defender in the present day in that 
juvenile Statesman, Earl Russell. If this 
was the policy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, it was one which he was not likely 
to see carried out by any union of parties. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was not 
proposed in this Bill to violate, but to 
alter the Act of Union; but he after- 
wards used language more in accordance 
with a different view—namely, that a 
fundamental change of the Act of Union 
was contemplated, for he spoke of our 
uniting ourselves afresh with a living 
body, which implied that there was to be 
a dissolution of the existing legislative 
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union and a re-enactment of another. 
To return to the question raised by the 
resent Bill, he with the right 
on. Gentleman that they must meet 
it as Statesmen of the 19th century, 
dealing with all the complications of 
the present moment; but they must not 
forget the history and traditions of the 
past, and the state of things which had 
arisen out of that history and those 
traditions. Looking at the question as 
a Member of the Imperial Legisla- 
ture, he could not fail to see that at no 
period had there not been a national 
recognition of religion by the Govern- 
ment of England. They proposed to do 
away with the connection which had 
subsisted between the Church and the 
State in Ireland for 700 years, and in 
other parts of the kingdom for a much 
longer period. It was quite unnece 
for him to say a word in favour of Es- 
tablishments. That principle had been 
put before them most forcibly by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge University. If it were proposed 
to do away with this Establishment of 
religion, the advantages of which had 
been proved, what was it proposed to 
set up in its place? Why, the volun- 
tary principle ; but what did we know 
of it? We were to subvert a state of 
things which we were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with, and which had lasted for 
centuries, and we were to set up a paper 
thing which in itself was a mere expres- 
sion. [‘‘No,no!”] He was aware hon. 
Members could point, as the Solicitor- 
General did last night, to the success of 
the voluntary principle in America, in 
Scotland, and in many of the British 
colonies. American institutions differed 
so widely from ours, that no conclusion 
could be drawn from them to guide the 


House. The experiment of our colonial 
Church government also had been too 
brief to be taken as a sure guide. Be- 


sides this, such was the diversity of the 
ecclesiastical arrangements existing in 
our colonies, that no principle either for 
or against Establishment could be traced 
in their constitution. In India Bishops 
were appointed under an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and paid for out of the revenue 
of India. our West Indian colonies 
again Parliament had sanctioned the 
erection of bishoprics, and charged the ex- 
penses of the Establishment on the Con- 
solidated Fund. For the instances of the 
voluntary principle we had to go to Aus- 
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tralia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and some 
other places which had been mentioned. 
But in all these places these Churches had 
been but recently founded by the Crown ; 
their Bishops had been nominated by 
the Crown after conference with the pre- 
lates of the English Church; they form- 
ed the very flower of the clergy, and the 
real test of the efficiency of the constitu- 
tion of these Churches would come when 
the present generation of Bishops had 
died out, and new Bishops to their 

laces had to be chosen on the spot. 
Great stress had been laid on the effi- 
ciency of the Canadian Church, and in 
answer to the ent based upon it 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the Dublin University (Dr. Ball) had 
brought forward an article in Macmil- 
lan, testifying to the present condition 
of that Church. The account Macmillan 
gave of the Canadian Church was cer- 
tainly not re-assuring, but later and 
more unanswerable testimony was forth- 
coming. The Prime Minister had paid 
a high tribute to the late Bishop of 
Montreal, whose death had fallen as a 
great blow on the Canadian Church; 
but his death was not only a loss in 
itself, it had resulted in what was at 
present a breakdown of the cclonial sys- 
tem; the Canadian Church had actually 
come to a dead-lock because the Synod 
had been unable to agree on the election 
of a successor. The Bishop died in the 
courseof the summer: theSynod washeld 
in November last, and was unable to come 
to an agreement; it had been adjourned 
until May next, and at present the Pri- 
macy of the Canadian Church was void, 
The Church presented the spectacle of a 
province without a Metropolitan, and a 
see without its Bishop. as this what 
the Prime Minister promised us for Ire- 
land? Last night they were referred to 
the voluntary system as it was in Scot- 
land ; but, in a letter published by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. T. B. 
Potter), sufficient reason appeared to 
show that the state of the voluntary 
Church in Scotland was one which could 
not be quoted in support of the present 
Bill. ey had been told that the vo- 
luntary system was no novelty, and that 
it was at work in Ireland. But they 
could not call the Church of Rome a 

urely voluntary system. As Lord 

acaulay had said, it combined all the 
pomp of a dominant hierarchy above with 
all the energy of the voluntary system be- 
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low. It had some of the characteristics of 
a voluntary system—an ill-paid and un- 
educated priésthood and humble chapels, 
or, as some had described them, shabby 
hovels. That formed one side of the 
Romish Church ; the other was made up 
of a Prelate, a Cardinal, and a Prince 
of the Church, encompassed with all the 
pomp of a dominant hierarchy which 
organized its operations under the direc- 
tion of the Pope himself, a temporal 
Sovereign, and, therefore, fallin Mack 
upon a State as well as on a Church. 

ow, any change of the present system 
of governing the English Church in 
Ireland would be followed by results all 
its well-wishers would deplore. It would 
no longer be a national Church, but a 
congregational Church, the evils of which 
had been well described by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Dublin Univer- 
sity. Then as to the second part of the 
measure—disendowment. Both this and 
the proposal to disestablish were quite 
unprecedented, because the two prece- 
dents which had been set forth were in- 
adequate. The case of Jamaica did not 
apply ; the pevment made to that Church 
was out of the National Exchequer, and 
was never designed to extend beyond a 
few years. The precedent of Canada, 
which had been dwelt on at considerable 
length by the hon. and learned Member 
for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer), 
was also inapplicable ; the ease of Canada 
was that of a partial disendowment, done 
by the Colonial, not by the Imperial Le- 
gislature. And the Act of the Colonial 
Parliament related to the clergy re- 
serves lands of comparatively small value, 
in outlying districts, and yielding but 
little immediate income to their owners. 
Besides, the amount dealt with was 
smaller. The House was asked to take 
£16,000,000 from the Irish Church; but 
£275,000 was an outside estimate of 
the Canada Reserve Fund. The Ca- 
nadian Church had not enjoyed its 
property for more than sixty years, and 
had been informed as far back as 
1828 that it must not rackon for its re- 
serves being permanently secured to it. 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to deal suddenly with the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church. He proposed 
to commence in January, 1871; but in 
Canada many years elapsed after the 
passing of the Act before the new ar- 
rangement came into force, and in the 
interval the Church was able to re- 
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organize itself and become a corporate 
body. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer) had said that he did not 
come there to discuss the details of the 
Bill, and he added frankly that he did 
not adopt all of them. Well, it was 
quite possible that there might be some 
of the details to which the House would 
not be disposed to agree. He would 
say a word, however, as to one or two of 
those details, which illustrated very 
clearly the spirit in which the Bill was 
drawn up, and the different manner with 
which the Government proposed to deal 
with the Established Church of Ireland 
as compared with other denominations. 
Now, with regard to Maynooth. This 
College owed a debt of £20,000 for its 
buildings, and that debt was wholly re- 
mitted. The glebe houses of the clergy, 
on the other hand, had a debt of 
£232,000 on them, every shilling of 
which was to be paid back. Disendo - 
ment might commence to-morrow; be 
believed, indeed, it had already com- 
menced, because, from a question that 
had been asked the other day, it ap- 
peared that the moment a Bishop, dean, 
or hial incumbent in the Church of 
Ireland died, his place was not to be 
filled up, except in a temporary way, 
until the Ist of January, 1871. Nonew 
vested interests, therefore, could be ac- 

uired. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government said that 
Maynooth in getting fourteen years’ 
compensation, would have somewhat 
about an average amount between the 
various compensations awarded to the 
Church; but he (Mr. Mowbray) con- 
tended that Maynooth got sixteen years’ 
compensation, for the payment would 
date from the 1st of January, 1871, be- 
fore the arrival of which period, there- 
fore, nearly two years would elapse. 
During those two years Maynooth would 
receive £26,000 a year, and, therefore, 
£52,000 should be added to the amount 
of her compensation. But there was a 
still stronger point. Why had the right 
hon. Gentleman fixed on fourteen years’ 
purchase as the proper amount of com- 
pensation to Maynooth ? The endowment 
of Maynooth was divided intotwo portions 
—one a sum of £6,000 for the salaries of 
president, vice-president, and professors ; 
the other a sum of £20,360 for the stu- 
dents. Now, the course of a student in 
Maynooth was eight years, and assuming 
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that an equal proportion of students left 
every year, the sum to be paid would be 
gradually reduced until the last year it 
would be only £2,545, instead of £20,360. 
The total, therefore, for students at the 
end of the eight years’ course would be 
£91,620, and if that were added to four- 
teen years’ compensation for the profes- 
sors, the entire sum to be given to the 
College would be £175,000, instead of 
£441,000, as proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He would not trouble the 
House much about the application of 
the surplus. They had had a little dis- 
cussion as to whom the origin of the 


Bill was due, and his noble Friend (Lord | 


Claud Hamilton) last night said that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Bright) was the 
author. But he thought they might go 
back much further, and refer the origin 
of the Bill to Mr. O’Connell. As far 
back as 1834 Mr. O’Connell proposed 
that tithes should be abolished, and that 
the fund should be applied ‘in various 
counties of Ireland to relieve the occu- 
piers of land from grand jury cess.” 

“ My plan,” said Mr. O’Connell, “‘is to defray 
all the expenses of dispensaries, infirmaries, hos- 
pitals, and asylums, and to multiply the number 
of these institutions until they become quite 
sufficient for the wants of the sick.” 

Well, then, he would say, honour to him 
to whom houour was due, and that was 
in this case, not the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, but Daniel 
O’Connell, the great Liberator of Ire- 
land. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had plagiarized from another source 
also. 
Member for South-west Lancashire (Mr. 
Cross) quotations from the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and it ap- 
pears that he said that it was his special 
vocation to hew down the deadly tree of 
noxious growth; but in those words he 
seemed to follow out the idea of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, speaking 
of the Irish Church last year, said—‘‘Cut 
it down; why cumbereth it the ground?” 


But he found the right hon. Gentleman’s | 


metaphor was borrowed from a prelate 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Dr. 
M’Hale, who, in 1833, had said— 

“Tt is a consolation to reflect that the legisla- 
tive axe is laid at last at the root of the Establish- 
ment. The ten overshadowing plants which 
spread their narcotic and poisonous influence all 
round them have been laid low.” 

The right hon. Gentleman then appeared 
to have been indebted for his policy to 


Mr. Mowbray 
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|Mr. O’Connell and for his rhetoric to 
‘Dr. M’Hale. The Solicitor General had 
jsaid last night that this Establish- 
‘ment in Ireland was such that if it 
\did not exist no Statesman would be 
prepared to set it up. But that was 
not the question. The question was— 
were we prepared to do away with the 
|Church in the mode proposed in this 
Bill? He was sorry that the First Lord 
of the Treasury should have quitted the 
House, because he wished to call his 
attention to a passage from an eminent 
Statesman, a great authority in the Whig 
party—Lord Macaulay—who was known 
‘to have held strong opinions about the 
Irish Church. Lord Macaulay said— 


“ A statesman, judging on our principles, would 
pronounce without hesitation that such a Church 
never ought to have been set up. Further than 
this we will not venture to speak for him. He 
would doubtless remember that the world is full of 
institutions which, though they never ought to 
have been set up, yet having been set up ought 
not to be rudely pulled down, and that it is often 
wise in practice to be content with the mitigation 
of an abuse, which, looking at it in the abstract, 
we might feel impatient to destroy.” 

They might infer from that that had 
Lord Macaulay been now alive he would 
; not be prepared to deal with, the Irish 

Church in the way of total disestablish- 

ment and disendowment, as proposed in 
| the Bill now before the House. He did not 
| wish to trouble the House at any further 
|length. He found in Ireland a Church 

which for 700 years had been connected 
with the State. It might be said that a 
change had occurred at the time of the 
Reformation ; but he contended that the 
| Irish Church was entitled to be viewed 
| as the representative of the ancient Irish 
| Church that was there before the time of 
|Henry II. They would find an alliance 
| between the Church and State in Ireland 
| which, he believed, had been beneficial 
to the State, and not detrimental to the 
Church. They would find that for 300 
years this Protestant Church had been 
connected with the Protestant institu- 
tions of the country. A national recog- 
nition of religion had been part and 
parcel of the Constitution of this coun- 
try all the time the English monarchy 
had existed. Parliament met to consult 
on weighty affairs concerning the Church 
and the nation. The Sovereign, by the 
Act of Settlement, was obliged to pro- 
fess the Protestant religion, and by the 
Coronation Oath was bound to profess a 
particular form of it. The national Es- 
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tablishments in the three countries, 
though there might be a difference in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, were all 


equally Protestant; and speaking then as | good 


a Member of the British Legislature, 
viewing this as an Imperial question, 
and looking back to our past history and 
past traditions, he thought that they 
ought not to depart from principles 
under which this Empire had hitherto 
flourished, and under which he ventured 
to hope it would continue to flourish. 
Mr. AGAR-ELLIS said, that, as an 
Trishman and a Churchman, he had lon 
thought that the person most aggriev 
by the Church of Ireland as it now 
existed was an Irish Churchman. As 
was confessed on all sides, the Establish- 
ment was a scandal, and on whom did 
the scandal recoil if not on the Church- 
man himself? Suppose a man had in- 
herited what in times past might or 
might not have been a proper compensa- 
tion for services rendered, and those ser- 
vices could be rendered no longer, what 
would be the course which any high- 
minded man would take? Would it not 
be to give up the sinecure? Well, that 
he thought was an apt illustration of the 
position which the Irish Church occu- 
pied. One thing which struck him most 
painfully in this debate was that the 
most stalwart defender of the Irish Church 
—he who had made the most magnifi- 
cent oration in its behalf, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Dr. Ball)—and the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) had both made an ad 
misericordiam appeal, on the ground that 
the Irish Church could not exist unless 
it was supported by the State. His view 
of Protestantism in Ireland was that it 
could safely walk alone if left to itself, 
and he had no doubt that when the con- 
nection with the State was dissolved, it 
would walk alone, and with a surer foot- 
ing than it had heretofore. This mea- 
sure being virtually as good as passed, 
he was anxious that English Members 
should not expect too much from it. The 
immediate good accruing from it might 
indeed be said to have been already dis- 
counted, for it had already produced a 
good effect in Ireland. [‘‘Oh!”] He 
believed he represented one of the most 
Roman Catholic constituencies in the 
United Kingdom (Kilkenny), and that 
he spoke with some knowledge of the 
facts when he asserted that this measure 
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had already produced much good in Ire- 
land. But he warned them that they 
must not look for further immediate 
. That great advantages would 
eventually follow the passing of the 
measure he had not the smallest doubt ; 
but they must not be disheartened if 
they did not see everything looking quite 
as rosy as they would wish. The first 
good he anticipated from the Bill was 
the stoppage of the trade of the political 
agitator. Discontent and disaffection could 
not go side by side with even-handed 
justice. Ireland would be convinced 
that England was no longer deaf to her 
entreaties when she had really a tangible 
cause of complaint. The hands of the 
Executive would be so strengthened by 
the enactment of this measure, that that 
horrible system of government which 
had for centuries existed, the system of 
party or class government, would be ex- 
tinguished for ever, and the Executive 
whilst being just, would be also perfectly 
equitable. With reference to the provi- 
sions of the Bill, he ‘confessed under 
other circumstances he should be glad to 
see the amount of the composition pro- 
_— for the Regium Donum and the 

aynooth Grant doubled. At the same 
time, after having been distinctly told 
by the leading Members of the Govern- 
ment that none of the money taken from 
the Established Church in Ireland should 
be applied to any other Church, he had 
a strong objection to the proposed ar- 
rangement. They had been further told 
that any surplus remaining would be 
devoted to Irish purposes exclusively. 
But according to the proposed scheme, 
the Consolidated Fund would be relieved 
of a considerable charge, an arrange- 
ment which would confer the greatest 
benefit upon the people of England and 
Scotland. He was prepared to vote for 
anything in reason in order to secure the 
passing of this Bill; but this part of the 
measure was a blot upon it, which in his 
opinion greatly weakened its value. The 
object being to remove every cause of 
vexation and discontent, it would surely 
be better to get rid of the tithe rent- 
charge at once, for how many of the pre- 
sent generation would be living forty-five 
years hence? It was true there was 
power of redemption at twenty-two-and 
a-half years’ purchase, but this was not 
quite 4} per cent, and very few persons 
would be able to find the money all at 
once. It should be made possible for a 
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landowner, and even for the holder of a 
life interest, to borrow the required sum 
on the security of his estate. On the 
whole he viewed the measure as one that 
would confer lasting benefits on both 
countries; that would fill the minds of 
the people of Ireland with hope and 
loyalty; that would remove what had 
hitherto been a source of danger and of 
weakness to this country, and establish 
in its stead an element of Imperial power 
and strength by the cordial union of the 
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| The disestablishment of the Irish Church 
he took to be as certain as anythi 

that could be reasonably predicted. 
He rejoiced at the opportunity given 
them of recording their votes against 
the principle; but before doing so 


he claimed the right of making a few 
observations upon some of the features 
of the Bill. e proposed ment 

urch 


en the establishment of a 
Body was some evidence of that feelin, 
of tenderness with which they were tol 


people of Great Britain and Ireland. they would be treated. He only wished 

Mr. CHARLES DALRYMPLE re- | that this body had more property than 
marked that no Scotch Member had yet | it was likely to have to dispose of. It 
taken part in the debate, though, so far | appeared to him to be doubtfyl whether 
from Scotland taking no interest in the | it would have any property to hold. He 
question, it had been said, with truth, | should have also desired to see a much 
that the elections turned upon it, so|larger sum paid to the Church itself. 
much so, indeed, that one would have | A great deal had been said about the 
thought that the elections had been oc- | proposition to preserve the life interests 
casioned by the Irish Church question, | of incumbents. That was no more than 
and not as was really the case, by the | a simple act of justice, for which he did 
late Reform Bill. If the representa-| not think any thanks were due to the 
tives of Scotland, seven-eighths of whom Government. It appeared that Bishops, 
sat on the Ministerial side, should con- | incumbents, and others connected with 
sider it their duty to continue silent, it | the Church were to be continued in the 
would be an interesting study for them enjoyment of their life interests, or a 
during the holidays to determine how| sum equal in amount to the value of 
far they should feel themselves justified | their livings was to be paid to the Church 
in giving their consent to the details of | Body, from which they would reeive their 
a Bill, the main principle of which they | incomes, and even this small advantage 











had shown themselves so eager to sup- 
port. Their demeanour during the pre- 
sent debate, at all events, appeared to 
be inconsistent with the declarations 
which they had constantly made 
vious to the General Election. e 
affirmation of the principle of disestab- 
ment—a stage which the friends and 
the enemies of the Irish Church must 
alike have anticipated — was nearly 
reached, and he had never doubted that 
hon. Members opposite would be united 
on this matter, most of them having 
been returned for the express purpose, 
and having, as it were, given a blank 
acceptance, which the Prime Minister 
could fill up for any amount he thought fit. 
The Members on his (Mr. Dalrymple’s) 
side of the House had not been backward 
in declaring their fundamental objections 
to the principle of the measure under 
consideration and, however the subject 
might be overlaid by idle discussions 
connected with Established Churches 
generally, they must remember it was 
the existence of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland that was the immediate 
question before them, and nothing else. 


Mr. Agar-Ellis 


ceased with the lives of the present 
incumbents. Now, he regretted that 
a larger jointure was not to be paid to 
the widowed Church, such as would 
have given it an element of certainty 
and permanence. A letter appeared in 
The Times of September 10, 1868, which 
he thought was full of wisdom. It bore 
the signature of ‘‘ Rusticus.”” The writer 
said— 

“Tf individual incumbents, curates, é&c., are 
simply continued for their lives in the possession 
of existing emoluments, it is obvious that out of 
two or three contiguous parishes there may be 
one in which the Protestant Episcopalian worship 
will have ceased for thirty or fifty years before 
its discontinuance in another, and consequently 
there will be no one moment at which the strength 





of the whole communion is put forth in the work 
of sustentation or of re-endowment, but a ragged 
| edge—so to say—will be left for half-a-century, 
| while the old is passing out and the new coming 
| in. In this respect the Irish Church will stand 
| at an incaleulable disadvantage in comparison 
| with the Free Church, for example, or even the 

Episcopalian Church in Scotland. This paying 
| off—in this form—of existing interests will be the 
severest blow of all to the expiring Establishment. 
Something seems to be due to a prescription of 
three centuries ; something even to the commu- 


| nion of which we are acquiescing in the disestab- 
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lishment. . - But at last, after all such 
preliminaries are adjusted, let the Imperial Ex- 
chequer pay over to the Church corporation of 
Ireland the capital sum, the £4,000,000, or 
£5,000,000, or £6,000,000 agreed upon; let the 
Church, not the State, pay out of the annual pro- 
ceeds the incomes—with such deductions as self- 
denial and public spirit may suggest—of surviving 
holders ; and, as lives drop, provide for the con- 
tinuance of Church pastors—in such number and 
on such terms as may be needful—in cures va- 
cated ; while the State re-pays itself for its outlay 
by receiving in perpetuity the various items of 
the present ecclesiastical revenue, in the nature 
of interest upon the capital sum by which it has 
purchased a final immunity from the burden of an 
Establishment which has failed, through fault or 
misfortune, to become, in deed as in name, the 
Church of the Irish people.” 

He greatly desiderated some such plan 
as that, and it seemed to him that some- 
thing was due not only to the interests 
of incumbents and to the fag ends of 
a lifetime, but to the interests arisin, 
out of the communion of the Chure 
itself during a tenure of 300 years. 
The President of the Board of Trade, 
in his eloquent speech on Friday, gave 
the weight of his authority to a com- 
parison for which there was no foun- 
dation. There was no analogy whatever 
between the case of the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland as it was to be and 
the Free Church of Scotland. Surely, 
in proof of that it was enough to say 
that in the one case they had a free 
agent and in the other they had not? And, 
more than that, what were the facts with 
respect to the Free Church of Scotland ? 
It was true the ministers and people of 
that Church left the Establishment for the 
sake of principle, leaving behind churches, 
glebes and manses, but much of the 
wealth of the country went forth with 
the members of the Free Church; and 
they did not go forth in the presence of 
a great ho&tile Church, but they settled 
down side by side with the Established 
Church. Moreover, the Established 
Church always remained, so that if the 
Free Church had failed—which it had 
not—there was still a guarantee left for 
the maintenance of the services of the 
Church for the people. The nation, in 
fact divided itself into two Churches, 
and the satisfaction which the late Lord 
Aberdeen was said to have felt at that 
spectacle after a time was, he believed, 
owing to the fact that every instrument- 
ality for good in Scotland had been 
been doubled. More than that, the move- 
ment of the Free Church had all the im- 
petus given to it which sacrifice imparted 
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to any such movement — an impetus 
which was something very different from 
the mere instinct of self-preservation or 
the courage and resolution of individuals. 
What was the case, on the other hand, 
of the Irish Church? Was she goin 
forth to vindicate any principle an 
with no diminished wealth ? as she 
not to be confronted by a hostile com- 
munion, ready to seize every advantage 
while she was struggling to recover her 
equilibrium after the heavy blow dealt 
against her? Was there any impetus from 
sacrifice ? Why the Irish Church herself 
was the sacrifice in that case, and the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government was the officiating priest at 
that sacrifice. For himself, he looked 
upon the arrangements of the measure 
in regard to the Church as very inade- 
quate, and he asked whether justice was 
being meted out to all alike? The four- 
teen years’ purchase of income to be 
given in the case of Maynooth, as com- 
ed with the inadequate provision to 
e made for the Church—which, it must 
be remembered, they were casting down 
from its position as an Establishment— 
did not epee to him to be a very equal 
and even-handed arrangement. How- 
ever, he might have been content that 
Maynooth should go forth free from State 
control and with her capitalized income ; 
but he could not help noticing the ex- 
traordinary difference , tram the pro- 
posed arrangement inregard to Maynooth 
and the view put forward in Scotland 
last autumn by the exponents of the Li- 
beral policy. Maynooth had been a sore 
subject in Scotland; seats in that House 
been lost there on account of it; 
and the crucial test of Scotch Members 
had long been whether or not they had 
gone into the same Division Lobby with 
the late Mr. Spooner upon it. Last 
autumn the exponents of Liberalism in 
Scotland came forward, not only as the 
friends of oppressed Ireland, but they 
declared that they were going to with- 
draw the Maynooth Grant; and in one 
case, when the question was asked how, 
if they were such great Protestants as 
they professed to be, they were about 
to deal such a severe blow to Protes- 
tantism in Ireland? the reply given was 
that ‘‘ Providence had so ordered that, 
through the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, the grant to Maynooth might be 
abolished.” The result of the elections 
in Scotland was due, he believed to that 
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delusion more than to anything else. He 
had not made these remarks out of any 
feeling of jealousy towards the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, but only when he 
remembered the political capital that 
was made in Scotland last year out of 
this fancied withdrawal of the Maynooth 
Grant, he wanted to know the meaning 
of the Maynooth surplus. With respect 
to the proposed application of the sur- 
plus revenues of the Church to the relief 
of suffering, that was essentially a ques- 
tion for Committee. It had been said 
lately, with truth, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade could ‘delineate a picture of 
suffering and sorrow with marvellous 
vividness and truth,” and any one who 
heard his speech of Friday last would 
confirm the statement. If they were 
dealing with abstract matters no one 
would differ from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; but this was a practical mat- 
ter, and he would then only say that, 
looking at the vast amount of that sur- 
plus, looking at the object on which they 
were to bestow it—an object already 
provided for, although inadequately, by 
law—and looking also at the inadequacy 
of their arrangements for the benefit of 
the Church, he did not believe the House 
of Commons would consent to such a 
fantastic application of so enormous a 
sum. In his Chapter of Autobiography 
the Prime Minister, speaking of the Irish 
Church, said— 


“ Such an Establishment will do well, for its own 
sake and for the sake of its creed, to divest itself 
as soon as may be of gauds and trappings, and to 
commence a new career in which, renouncing at 
once the credit and the discredit of the civil sanc- 
tion, it shall seek its strength from within, and put 
a fearless trust in the message which it bears.” 


Some of those of his own generation who 
had been brought up as willing learners 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s earlier 
school on Church and State would na- 
turally require some time before they 
could see how the connection between 
the Church and State could be compared 
to “gauds and trappings,” or how the 
Church could receive any ‘ discredit” 
from the ‘civil sanction.” The lan- 
guage addressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to the Church reminded him of 
the words of the American poet— 


“ Console, if you will,—I can bear it ; 
’Tis a well meant alms of breath ; 
But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made death other than death.” 


Mr. Charles Dalrymple 
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He felt firmly convinced that the Church 
would “seek its strength within;” and 
he did not doubt in the least the power 
of ‘the message which she bears ;” but 
if the Church survived the sorry plight 
in which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to place it, it would not have to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for that 
fact. It would owe it to what a distin- 
guished writer — the Dean of West- 
minster—had pointed to recently, when 
he spoke of that which— 


“Tn spite of all her shortcomings, taking her 
at her best and not at her worst, was the free, 
magnanimous, and Imperial spirit of what had 
been for 700 years, the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland.” 


Mr. MILLER said, he fully agreed 
with the hon. Member for Bute (Mr. C. 
Dalrymple) that, at the last elections in 
Scotland, the great question of the day 
was the Irish Church ; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman should bear in mind that the re- 
sult of the agitation was that, out of the 
sixty Members returned for Scotland, no 
fewer than fifty-three had been sent to 
the House of Commons to support the 
Bill now under consideration. They did 
this simply as an act of justice to the 
sister country. In giving his support to 
the measure he was influenced by no 
desire either to exalt the Roman Catholic 
Church, or to depress the Protestant 
Episcopalian Church in Ireland. He 
wished to see both of them placed in 
the proper position to carry on the work 
which they had to do. As much had 
been said of the Church to which he had 
the privilege of belonging—the Free 
Church of Scotland—he wished to bring 
the state of that Church under the no- 
tice of the House, with the view of 
calming the alarm felt by hon. Members 
opposite as to what would occur in the 
event of the Irish Church being dis- 
established. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid-Surrey (Mr. Brodrick), 
asked the other night how the poor Irish 
along the coasts of the Atlantic were to 
be instructed if the Irish Church were 
disestablished and disendowed. Now, 
he (Mr. Miller) would point to the case 
of the Free Church of Scotland as afford- 
ing an answer to that question, although 
he might content himself with saying 
that it would be taken care of if the 
Protestants of Ireland had faith in their 
religion. Was it not the case that the 
wealth of Ireland was to a large extent 
in the hands of the members of the Irish 
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Church? It was true that they had not 
been much educated in habits of giving, 
but he had no doubt they would very 
soon learn that part of their duty. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
stated that the members of the Free 
Church went forth voluntarily, and that 
in that respect there was a difference 
between the cases of the two countries. 
The secession from the Established 
Church was not a voluntary act, except 
that sort of voluntaryism which would 
induce a man to jump overboard to pre- 
vent himself being shot; the secession 
involved a principle dearer than life. 
Those who went forth could only have 
remained on condition of submitting to 
an interference in the discipline of the 
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this year. There had, of course, twenty- 
six years ago, been prophets of evil 
in Scotland, as there are prophets in 
England and Ireland now; but their 
prophecies had entirely failed. The 

ple had not only supported the Free 
Church from the starting point, but the 
number of churches and the amounts 
of stipends had gone on increasing, ’ 
and it was found that as the one in- 
creased the other increased also. It 
would not, he believed, be very long 
until the Established Church would 
lose itself in the number of churches 
which were springing up around it, be- 
longing to the Free Church and to the 
United Presbyterians. These two great 
bodies occupied churches to the number 
of about 1,500, while the parishes of 


Church to which they could not give their | the Established Church were but 920 to 
assent, and they were therefore compelled | 930. The Free Church did not confine 
to secede. What was the case in Scot- | its work to Scotland—missionary work 
land twenty-six years ago? At that time | is by it carried on successfully in India 
a body of clergymen walked out of the | and in other parts of the world. Besides 
Established Church, to the number of | all this they had about 600 schools main- 
about half the parishes of that country | tained in the same way, supplying edu- 
—namely, from 460 to 470—that body | cation in the Highlands and elsewhere, 
formed the Free Church, and it now/| to the people who had no other means 
numbered something like 930 churches, | of obtaining it. He would suggest to 
some of which were situate in the re- | hon. Gentlemen from Ireland that, in- 
motest parts of Scotland, where the | stead of making a great to do about the 








poorest people were amply supplied with 
religious teaching, and also with se- 
cular education. They were supported 
by the middle and lower classes, for 
they had not with them the landowners— 
they belonged chiefly to the Established 
or the Episcopalian Church. The strength 
of the Free Church lay lower down. 
The whole country now, from one end of 
it to the other, was occupied by the Free 
Church. Before a church was planted 
in a district, the question was not whe- 
ther the people there would be able to 
pay enough to support it, but whether 
there was a population in need of in- 
struction. He wished to draw the atten- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen, members of the 
Irish Church, that in Scotland they had 
formed, in connection with the Free 
Church, a Sustentation Fund, from which 
every minister connected with it in every 
part of the country was paid a minimum 
sum of £150, exclusive of his manse and 
garden. Some ministers received as 
much as £600 or £700, but the lowest 
stipend was £150. The average sum 
paid last year, and derived from volun- 
tary contributions, was £225, and he 
hoped it would be considerably increased 








disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church, they should have faith 
in their religion, and in the strength of 
Protestantism, and accept the position. 
If in a true spirit they buckled on their 
armour and fought against everthing 
which was opposed to Christianity, he 
had no doubt they would do a great 
work well and successfully. They had the 
upper classes with them, unlike the Free 
Church of Scotland, and surely they 
would be able to furnish all that is 
necessary for supporting their Church. 
The Scottish people looked upon the 
proposal of the Government as a matter 
of justice to the people of Ireland, and 
not as a matter which would injure a 
Protestant Church. They could not 
forget the struggle which Scotland had 
to engage in to throw off an alien reli- 
gion attempted to be thrown upon them, 
but which they did throw off—not, how- 
ever, by peaceful means, such as that 
in which we are now engaged—it was 
a struggle of war to the knife, and un- 
der cruelties of an extraordinary kind. 
Looking back upon that, the Scotch 
people have a desire to see the Irish 
people in the same position as they are 
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themselves—free to carry on their reli- 


ious work in the way that shall best 
Benefit those who are engaged in it. 
Mr. W. VERNER said, he rose, on 
the part of the Protestants of Ireland, 
and of Ulster in particular, to enter his 
protest against this Bill for two reasons : 
first, because it aimed a blow against 
religion; and, second, because it was 
absolutely and unqualifiedly founded on 
wrong and robbery. He did not mean 
to say that this Bill would oe in- 
fidelity: but he believed it did offer an 
indirect sanction to it, for, ashe believed 
it had been said in that House, the 
Devil was supported by voluntary con- 
tributions; and, by a large class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, the administrators of 
the law and the landlords of Ireland 
were supposed to be under his especial 
keeping. He might illustrate this by 
the instance of a farmer in his (Mr. 
Verner’s) county, who had been prose- 
cuted by his landlord, and who informed 
the sub-sheriff, in strict confidence, that 
he believed if the Devil did not take his 
landlord there was no use in having a 
Devil at all. As one who had lived in 
Ireland for the greater part of his life, 
who had mixed freely with its inhab- 
itants, who had superintended the ma- 
nagement of Fy med that was leased to 
tenants of enominations, he was 
perhaps entitled to think that he knew 
something of the peculiarities of Ireland 
and its people; but to his surprise he 
found that he knew nothing of the 
matter, and that his education must 
commence afresh under the teaching of 
the Prime Minister and his Colleagues, 
assisted by the perusal of a work written 
by a foreign Roman Catholic. He had 
listened to various lectures—first, on 
nicety of speech and Conservative pre- 
sumption in quoting the somewhat un- 
savoury epithets applied to his Church ; 
second, on the charge of obstinacy and 
hardness of heart and head applied to 
them by a Gentleman who ought to be a 
good judge, for he was an Irishman 
himself; and third, on the bigotry and 
perversity of his Protestant ancestors, 
upon whose shoulders—so the House 
had been told—rested all the cruelties 
and injustices ever perpetrated in Ire- 
land. He had entered the House pre- 
pared to listen with great attention to 
the arguments urged by the old and 
practised debaters there, and though 
nothing would induce him to betray the 
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trust which his constituents had reposed 
in him, still if he were convinced that 
opinions he formerly held were wrong, 
he would have resigned his seat rather 
than record a vote which his conscience 
did not ratify. He had heard it stated 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
that all the talents, the eloquence, and 
the research of our greatest orators here 
were simply declamatory, and that party 
alone must govern the votes of Members 
of this House. He could well under- 
stand why he saw such satisfied smiles 
exchanged among the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench. The hon. Member for 
Kilkenny (Mr. Agar-Ellis) had just told 
them that Ireland had become more 
rn agp more contented, and more 

appy since this Bill was introduced 
than she ever was before. Good gra- 
cious! Did the hon. Gentleman read 
the newspapers? Had he taken account 
of the Fenian meetings which had been 
held since the prisoners had been let 
loose? Had he seen the treasonable 
speeches these men had made, and the 
firm determination they expressed to go 
on troubling the peace of ‘the country as 
long as they lived? The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade had been to Ireland, and though 
his reception there was not very cordial, 
or such as induced him to prolong his 
stay, yet he came back more convinced 
than ever that all the evils of Ireland 
were to be attributed to the Protestant 
Church and the Protestant proprietors, 
and that both ought to be destroyed. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman had 
studied the Census of 1861 with respect 
to Ireland, he would hardly have advo- 
cated the voluntary system in that House 
so warmly as he had done. In 1861 the 
population of Ireland was 5,798,000, of 
whom the members of the Church of 
England were 693,000, the Roman Ca- 
tholies 4,505,000, the Presbyterians 
523,000, the Methodists 45,000, the In- 
dependents 4,500, the Baptists 4,300, 
the Quakers 3,600, and there were 15,600 
belonging to 112 other sects. The two 
bodies, the Independents and the Bap- 
tists, were those usually known in Eng- 
land as Dissenters, and they had had 
everywhere agencies in Ireland for the 
last twenty years; but the result of the 
voluntary system in their case was, when 
counted, the great sum of 8,800. Among 
the members of the Church of England 
he found there was 16 per cent who 
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could neither read nor write, while 
among the Roman Catholics 45 per cent 
could neither read nor write; and of 
those who could, he would like to know 
how many owed their education to the 
kindness of the Protestant landlordsliving 
in the country, and who, without inter- 
fering with their religious creed, gave 
them the best education in their power. 
He had heard much said of the change 
of opinion in the rival Leaders, and the in- 
consistency of statements made by them at 
different times ; but there was this differ- 
ence betweenthem. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, in calm and temperate language, 
stated his convictions as the result of care- 
ful study and deliberation. The Prime 

Minister, on the other hand, had no words 

strong enough to revile and vilify the 

Church of which, to his (Mr. Verner’s) 

surprise, he still professed himself an 

attached member. en that right hon. 

Gentleman urged his followers to 

“The lawless siege, whose best success was 
sacrilege,” 

by comparing the Church to a upas tree 

of noxious growth, which spread blight 

and desolation around—when he = 
of her as a monster of iniquity which 
must be levelled with the ground, he felt 
inclined to say to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in the language of the immortal 
bard quoted on the first reading of this 

Bill— 

‘Fie, fie, unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 
Whose sovereignty so oft thou hast preferred 
With twenty thousand soul-confirming oaths.” 

and he would ask whether an Assembly 

of Gentlemen, distinguished for their in- 
telligence and independence, could be 
expected to follow the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in every change of principle as 
well as policy? No doubt there were 
earnest Protestants among those who 
walked in the Prime Minister’s ap- 
parently triumphal procession; but he 
could only compare the car in which the 
right hon. Gentleman rode to the car of 

Juggernaut, which served to immolatethe 

victims of their own credulity, and left 

nothing but ruin and devastation in its 
wake. He had heard a great deal said 
about the ill-will with which the Pro- 
testant Church and the Protestant cler, 

were regarded in Ireland. But it al 
ways struck him as extraordinary if the 

Church were regarded with so much dis- 

like that they found the Protestant 

ministers living in remote and isolated 
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arts of the country surrounded by 
man Catholics, and yet, as far as he 
knew, there was not a single case in 
which one of them had been made the 
subject of agrarian outrage. Adventurers 
whose trade of throat-cutting was ter- 
minated by the cessation of the Ame- 
rican War, and who were too much ac- 
customed to live by violence and rapine 
to settle down to any steady and useful 
pursuit, came over to Ireland and in- 
stituted a raid in that country, with 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
These were the authors of the Fenian 
movement, which was coquetted with by 
the Roman Catholic priesthood to further 
their own ends, until they found that it 
was getting too strong for them, and was 
assuming a character of independence 
from priestly control. But even when 
the priests did repudiate the movement, 
they did so in cautious terms. The Pope, 
it was true, also denounced it, as he had 
done Freemasonry and Ribbonism, but it 
was merely as secret societies. But how 
often had they found the execution of a 
sanguinary decree following on altar 
denunciation ? He positively denied on 
the re of the Protestants that they 
hated the Roman Catholics. They de- 
tested Fenians and priestly agitators, to 
whom the term upas tree might be more 
fitly applied than to the gentle curates 
of his own creed, who openly practiced 
those doctrines of forbearance and charity 
which they preached in the pulpit. He 
did not deny that there were bigots 
in every creed, just as there were dis- 
honourable siege on railway Boards ; 
but it would be as unjust to condemn the 
many for the faults of the few as it would 
be to condemn all railway Boards because 
a few directors had bro'ron the eleventh 
commandment. Seriously speaking, he 
believed that Irishmen would live to- 
gether as amicably as it was possible for 
Irishmen to do if they were only left 
alone by those interested demagogues 
who lived by exciting the cupidity of the 
people and ministering to their worst 
passions. A great deal had been said 
about Irish pugnacity, but Englishmen 
were not aware of the extent to which 
it was carried. Anyone who had wit- 
nessed the faction fights in the West of 
Ireland must be aware all were of the 
same way of thinking, and nothing was 
said about them, because it was impos- 
sible to dignify them with the name of 
Orange riots. No funeral could take 
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lace without a certain amount of 
a ol heads, and even the cats de- 
voured each other in a peculiar manner. 
A gentleman who had lately written a 
work on Ireland detailed a conversation 
which had taken place between two 
farmers, one of whom said to the other—- 
‘‘When all the Protestants and land- 
lords are driven out of the country, how 
we shall fight among each other ?”’ The 
object of his observations was to show 
that although the Government might 
pley the Ultramontane part of disestab- 
ishing the Church of Ireland, they 
would not succeed thereby in inspiring 
the Irish peasantry with any feeling of 
order, loyalty, and respect for the laws. 
They were only swayed by their own 
prenene and interests. The difference 
etween the native Irishman and the 
Saxon was this—that Irishmen always 
allowed their interests to be injured 
by giving way to their passions, whilst 
the others always made their passions 
subordinate to their interests. If this 
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truth exalted in the place of error; but 
he did blame Protestants—he did not 
wish to say anything disres —who 
were fools enough to assist them in pass- 
ing a measure for their own destruction. 
If justice demanded the repeal of all the 
Acts against the Roman Catholics, how 
were they to deal with the Act of Settle- 
ment? Could they suppose that the 
time would come when a Minister of the 
Crown would propose to substitute the 
authority of the Pope for the gracious 
title by which the Queen now ruled the 
country, and that was by the grace of 
God. “He regarded the Constitution as 
| the natural safeguard both for the Crown 
}and the people. If one part was de- 
stroyed, what was to prevent the whole 
edifice from tumbling about their ears, 
They were the guardians of the Consti- 
tution, and all parties in the House would 
agree with him in saying that rash ex- 
perenne ought not to be attempted, 

ecause those experiments were irrevo- 
cable, and if they did not turn out as 








proposition was allowed, it would be| they were expected to do their steps 
at once seen why all attempts to es-| could not be retraced. There was an 
tablish law and order in Ireland had | experiment that would find favour on 
failed. The fact was that the issue of | both sides of the House, and test the 
this struggle was between Protestants, | loyalty of Ireland to the core: Let them 
and Popery in Ireland. It must be so, | abolish the senseless pageant of the 
because the Roman Catholic religion was | Lord Lieutenancy, and send over a Royal 
essentially an aggressive one, and could; Prince to maintain royally his Royal 
not bear the existence of a rival Church. | mother’s state. The aristocracy of the 
Archbishop Manning and the Roman | land would rally round him, the country 
Catholic Prelates told them so, and more | would flock to do him honour, the fire 
—that if they had the power they would | would burn again on many a deserted 
not tolerate the principles of civil and| hearth, the sun would shine again 
religious liberty for which they were | through windows which had long been 
now clamouring. The Penal Laws had | barred, and the sound of mirth and 
been alluded to, but he believed they | hospitality would rise from halls long 
were only referred to for the sake of! deserted; the money taken out of the 
enages capital, as they had long since | country would be returned to it, some of 

een repealed, and were repudiated by | the wrinkles would disappear from the 
both sides of the House. Those laws, | brow of Ireland, and the smile of pros- 
however, were enacted, not so much 





against Roman Catholics as against 
traitors, and no laws of the kind were 
passed in consequence of that most atro- 
cious conspiracy the Gunpowder Plot. 
No hon. Gentleman on that side of 
the House approved more of the Penal 
Laws than Roman Catholic Members 
on the other side would justify the 
infamous act of the infamous Pope| 
who blessed the infamous massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and had a medal 
struck to commemorate the event. He| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





did not blame Roman Catholics for 
wishing to see what they considered 


Mr. W. Verner 





perity, with its natural concomitant, 
contentment, would illumine once more 
the national face. Then they might 
safely try the experiment of a general 
amnesty, in the hope and belief that the 
good sense of the nation would back the 
law in proclaiming as traitors to the 
commonwealth all those who should at- 
tempt to disturb its peace. 

Tae O'DONOGHUE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) 
who opened that debate, seemed to him 
to argue in favour of the necessity of an 
Established Church in a country where 
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there was unity of religious faith, and, 
so far as his observations had no refer- 
ence to the subject now before the House, 
he (The O’ Donoghue) could have no part 
in dealing with a great deal of what the 
right hon. Gentleman said. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to him to for- 
get that what he to defend was the 
existence of agape sag Vy eqss Ss 
country where the majority of the people 
tay of one sion and the Estab- 
lished Church professed yg oy _ 
what took him rise in the speec 
of the right son. Geetiain was his 
quoting Mr. J. Stuart Mill as an advo- 
cate for the maintenance of the Estab- 
lished Church; and as Mr. Mill’s name 
had been ye ne woes = ~ 
opportunity of saying how greatly he 
Deiced his absence from that House, 
Ps when the news that he had lost the 
Westminster election reached the part of 
the country where he resided he felt as 
if a national calamity had fallen upon 
the land. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given the House an erroneous view of 
the views of Mr. Mill. He quoted from 
Mr. Mill’s pamphlet— 

“An alien Church indeed remains, but is no 
longer supported by a levy from the Catholic 
tillers of the soil, but has become a charge upon 
the land, and is paid mostly by the Protestant 
landlords” — 

And here he (The O’Donoghue) would 
venture to remark that that seemed to 
him to be very much the same thing— 

“The confiscations had not been reversed, but 

owing to the time that had passed over them 
they have reached a stage in which in the minds 
of reasonable men the removal of injustice would 
be itself an injustice.” 
What he (The O’Donoghue) understood 
by that was that it would be an injustice 
to give back the revenues of the Church 
to the Roman Catholics. Mr. Mill con- 
sidered the land question to be the chief 
of Irish questions, and at the conclusion 
of his pamphlet, talking of the land 
question, he said— 

“Let no one suppose that while this question 
remained as it was the sum of all other things 
that could be done for Ireland would at all allevi- 
ate her condition, although an abundance of other 
things require to be done. Not only are religious 
endowments to be resumed, but their proceeds to 
be applied in the most effectual way possible to 
Irish improvements.” 

Nothing could be more unreasonable 
than that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire should 
complain of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
VOL. OXCIY. [Turmp sERzes. ] 
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Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends became instrumental in 
carrying a measure of Reform which had 
considerably increased the Parliamentary 
constituencies of this kingdom, for the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
avowed their readiness to appeal to, and 
their readiness to abide by, the verdict 
of the e ed constituencies, and now 
that the verdict had been so emphatically 
a and so faithfully represented 

y the measure before them, he asked 
the Constitutional party how they could 
say that opposition to Her Majesty’s 
Government did not mean opposition to 
the nation? The Commons were never 
so fairly represented as in the present 
Parliament, which would obviate that 
delay in legislation which had become 
an intolerable characteristic of the 
Parliament elected by a more con- 
tracted body. The right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Friends had described 
the measure as confiscation, robbery, 
spoliation, sacrilege, as tending to a. 
stitute the supremacy of the Pope instead 
of that of the Queen, and as tanta: to 
the disruption of the Empire. He was 
not surprised that the hon. Member for 
Bandon (Mr. Shaw) should object to 
that high style of oratory, which con- 
sisted in the reckless use of words of great 
length and awful import. No one could 
see why they should charge, not them, 
but their countrymen generally, with 
those high crimes and misdemeanours. 
What had happened was simply this— 
the vast majority of the electors of the 
kingdom had declared it to be inexpe- 
dient and unjust that a small minority 
of the Irish people should monopolize 
the whole of the ecclesiastical revenues of 
Treland, and they were now endeavour- 
ing to give practical effect to that decla- 
ration of the national opinion. As a 
Member of the House of Commons he 
was proud of the talents and solicitous 
for the fame of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, and 
he was always sorry when the right hon. 
Gentleman took the philosophical line, 
because he then invariably laid down 
propositions quite untenable. His theo- 
rizing the other evening on the union of 
Church and State, and the necessity of 
having an Established Church, appeared 
to him the merest special pleading. Now 
he (The oe) thought the Go- 
vernment could be carried on quite as 
well without an Established Church as 
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with one. He was far from saying that 
there were not conditions in which great 
advantages might arise from having an 
Established Church, but only when 
there was unity of faith or something 
approaching to it. It was impossible 
to show the utility of an Established 
Church, or to defend its maintenance, 
when those who rejected its doctrines 
constituted the vast majority of the 
country. The aim of this Bill was to 
establish religious equality in Ireland, 
and to establish it on the principle of 
disestablishment and disendowment, in- 
stead of establishment and endowment. 
He had always felt that in a country 
where there was such a diversity of reli- 
gious belief and so many different sects, 
religious equality could not be brought 
about in any other way. What was 
called the “levelling up” system was 
pon | — to encourage squabbling, 
and thereby prolong the existing state of 
things. The Irish Church had many 
defenders, but it was impossible to re- 
concile her position with the principles 
of equality. If her defenders were asked 
whether they were for or against reli- 
gious equality, they never gave a plain 
categorical answer. They did not wish 
to face the odium of declaring them- 
selves the friends of religious inequality, 
and so set themselves to invent reasons 
why religious equality could not exist in 
Ireland. He would give one or two more 
specimens of what he called this harm- 
less style of reasoning—‘‘As a small 
minority of the Irish people had appro- 
riated the ecclesiastical revenues of 
reland for the last 300 years, a small 
minority has a right to appropriate them 
for the next 300 years;” ‘As far the 
greater number of the Irish landlords 
are Protestants, the tithes must, as a 
matter of course, be devoted to support 
the form of worship which they pro- 
fess ;’’ ‘‘That it is immaterial to reflect 
that the tithes of a portion, or the value 
of all the land of Ireland, have from 
time immemorial been set aside for ec- 
clesiastical purposes ;”’ ‘“‘That the Catho- 
lic occupiers who pay nearly all the 
rents, which include the tithes of Ire- 
land, do not contribute directly or indi- 
rectly one farthing to the support of the 
Established Church ;” ‘‘ That in Ireland, 
Church property and private property 
are identical, and that you cannot inter- 
fere with one without endangering the 
title of the other;” ‘It is true that 
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Church property has been interfered 
with in Italy, in Spain, in Portugal, and 
that private property has not sustained 
any injury in those countries, but this 
would not be the case in Ireland.” The 
latest and newest of all these imens 
came from the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Dr. Ball), who said that the Irish Pro- 
testants were so particular about the 
breeding of their parsons that they must 
be provided with ample means to induce 
fine gentlemen to enter their pulpits. 
This was what he called the h ess 
style of reasoning, because it could con- 
vince nobody, and only helped to il- 
lustrate the weakness of the cause it 
was intended to advocate. But there 
was another method which, although 
it did not convince the understanding, 
roused the passions of men on bo 

sides of the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
—who might be taken as a full-blown 
sample of the English ‘‘No Surren- 
der’ litician—had argued that the 
Trish Catholics must be tolerated, but 
that they could not have equality; that 
the Irish Protestants were to be main- 
tained in possession of the ec¢lesiastical 
revenues, because they were cf the same 
race as the majority of that House; or, 
in other words, because he regards them 
as Englishmen and not as lrishmen— 
and because their ancestors had been the 
faithful allies of the political ancestors 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite in the mis- 
government of Ireland. He also said 
that the revenues of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland were to be maintained 
for the purpose of “‘ feeding the lamp of 
the Reformation ’’—or, in other words, 
to force the doctrines of the Protestant 
Church down the throats of people who 
for more than 300 years had continu- 
ously rejected them, and who, no matter 
what might be thought of their faith by 
others, must be admitted by all to have 
adhered to it with an enduring fervour. 
Happily those who adopted the style of 
reasoning to which he had referred were 
in a considerable minority in that House 
and out of it. If it were otherwise no 
Irishman would be warranted in telling 
his countrymen that they had anything 
to expect from the justice of England, or 
from the efficacy of constitutional action. 
Ireland would in that case still be go- 
verned by faction and held by force with 
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a strain on the connection which ren- 
dered it liable to be snapped at an 
moment, yg pew to be re-united, 
but with blood-stained ligaments. So 
far as he was concerned he accepted this 
Bill as amostsatisfactory settlement of the 
Irish Church question, and he should sus- 
pect any Liberal who opposed it of being 
actuated by the spirit of intolerance. 
He should be sorry to see it altered in 
any substantial particular—indeed, in 
any particular at all. The smallest con- 
cession to bigotry—either on the side of 
Protestants or Catholics—would defeat 
the object of this Bill. He did not dis- 
ise from himself that if the clergy and 
faity of the Protestant Church combined, 
and if they were animated by the zeal 
for which he gave them credit, the Bill 
afforded them oy ayy, for laying 
up rich treasures for their Church. He 
did not complain of this. All he asked 
for his Catholic fellow-countrymen was 
equality, and the Catholic who would be 
satisfied with anything less than equality 
and the Catholic who at this moment 
revived old pretensions were as much 
enemies to the peace and prosperity of 
Ireland as the most rampant advocate of 
Protestant ascendancy. He expected 
at things from this Bill, although he 
id not expect instantaneous results, 
more especially when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were endeavouring to create the 
impression that this Bill would never 
pass, or that it would only pass in a 
mutilated and useless form. It was 
only too true that there was much dis- 
trust of that House in Ireland, and it 
had yet to make its reputation in a fa- 
vourable sense with the mass of the 
people of that country. There had been 
an infinity of bad legislation for Ireland, 
much abortive legislation, and a persist- 
ent disregard to the earnest appeals of 
Irishmen for justice. He was not the 
only person there who had staked his 
political career on the assertion that all 
this was about to be changed. He had 
made this venture because of the confi- 
dence he felt in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and in that great Liberal majority, 
which he believed represented their 
countrymen in nothing so fully as in the 
kindness of their sentiments towards 
Ireland. It still remained for the great 
Liberal party to give the Irish people 
confidence in that House, and they could 
not make a better beginning than by an 
Act which would be not merely an act of 
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justice, but to which, for the sake of the 
union of Ireland, they would have sacri- 


ficed some cherished lish prejudices. 
Lorp GEORGE LTON said, 
he was very unwilling to obtrude him- 


self on the notice of the House; but as 
the great constituency which he repre- 
sented (Middlesex) had, in a manner as 
unmi ble as it was remarkable, ex- 
pressed their entire disapprobation of 
the first principles of that Bill, he hoped 
the House would feel that he had suffi- 
cient excuse for addressing them upon 
that occasion. In the course of that dis- 
cussion he had been much struck by 
the malignant pleasure with which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who professed the 
Protestant fatth | but represented Roman 
Catholic constituencies seemed to take 
in abusing their own religion. They 
had a remarkable instance of that in 
the amusing declamation of the hon. 
and learned Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Serjeant Dowse). That hon. and 
learned Gentleman had informed them 
that he was a Protestant Episcopalian, 
but no one could have suspected the 
fact from the general tenor of his ad- 
dress. He gave as a reason—‘‘ it was the 
cheapest and most respectable religion.” 
If, however, this Bill passed, and the 
property of the Church were taken 
away, it would be no longer the cheap- 
est religion, and, consequently, he sup- 
sed it would cease in the hon. and 
earned Member’s opinion to be the 
most respectable. The constitutional part 
of the question had been so ably exa- 
mined that he would say nothing upon 
that subject; but no sophistry, how- 
ever ingenious—no eloquence, however 
sonorous—could disguise the fact that 
this Bill directly violated the Prerogatives 
of the Crown, infringed the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution, and delibe- 
rately ignored every compact entered 
into between the House and Ireland. It 
also violated the Union between England 
and Scotland, as would be seen by refer- 
ence to the 11th clause of the 3rd Ar- 
ticle. They had been told by the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade that he did 
not care for parchment. The informa- 
tion was unnecessary, for that side of 
the House had learnt it by experi- 
ence. It mattered not whether it was 
a postal contract or the guaranteed ex- 
istence of a small State, if exigen 
required it the compact was disregarded. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
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Lord of the Treasury, in his cele- 
brated Letter which he wrote in 1865, 
when a candidate for the representation 
of the University of Oxford, said that 
he took the Act of Union as a landmark 
which must have important consequences, 
especially as pace the position of the 
hierarchy. The landmark, he (Lord 
George Hamilton) greatly feared, had 
now vanished. But perhaps that might 
be looked upon as what was called “a 
declaration of intention’””—a thing 
which whatever might be its advantages 
had not the benefit of being binding. 
Hon. Gentlemen —— had referred 
to past history, and expatiated on the 
enormity of the penal code. He did 
not wish for a moment to defend that 
code, but it ought to be remembered 
that this same penal code which had 
been so much denounced was forced 
upon the Protestant Church of Ireland 
by the policy adopted by the Roman 
Catholic Church. These hon. Gentlemen 
forgot that in those days men were 
rougher and ruder than they were now, 
and the sole means of defence which 
were suggested were retaliatory, and if 
the former erred in doing this she merely 
erred in adopting the policy of her an- 
cient rival the Roman Catholic Church. 
Hon. Gentlemen, again, in referring to 
history did not paint both sides fairly. 
Much had been said about the massacres 
of Cromwell and William III., but they 
seemed to forget that these were the na- 
tural consequences of the massacre of 
1641, when upwards of 80,000 Protes- 
tants were butchered in cold blood, and 
that under religious auspices. In re- 
ferring to these things he had no wish 
to increase political rancour. He was 
not in favour of making political capital 
in that House or out of it by raking 
out of the graveyards of past times the 
records of crimes and atrocities com- 
mitted hundreds of years ago. He called 
attention to the facts merely for the pur- 
pose of showing that if history were 
referred to it would not be so completely 
in favour of hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
they were willing to suppose. The ar- 
ent had been adduced against the 
urch of Ireland that some hundreds 
of years ago it was most venal and cor- 
— ; that its ministers did not faithfully 
fulfil their obligations; and that, in 
short, it was full of evil and all that was 
of bad report. Now he contended that 
the more venality, the more vice, the 
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more corruption, and the more evil that 
existed formerly in the Church was only 
a stronger ent for maintaining it, 
eenget hess Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House admitted that there nowhere 
existed a better body of men than the 
Protestant cle en of Ireland, or a 
body of men who fulfilled their duties 
more zealously and uprightly, and with 
the anxious desire to do all which they 
undertook. Therefore, he repeated, that 
the more corruption and crime and 
vice were proved to have existed hun- 
dreds of years ago in the Church of Ire- 
land only showed the great improve- 
ment which had taken place in that 
Church, and the desirability of keeping 
up such an institution. What reason 
or justification, then, existed for bring- 
ing in a Bill to sweep it off the 
face of the earth, to prevent it— in 
the words of one of its most eminent 
opponents from ‘‘cumbering the earth?” 
Into the question of disendowment he 
would not enter. That had been al- 
ready done by the hon. and learned 
Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) in an argument which not 
only was unanswerable, but which no- 
body down to that moment had at- 
tempted to answer. He confessed that 
he did not know how weak the case of the 
Government really was till last night, 
when a right hon. Gentleman of the emi- 
nent ability of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could only make so lame and 
stilted a reply. However, the speech 
threw this new light upon the question ; 
the right hon. Gentleman said that. 
everybody ought to ‘‘ walk into his own 
creed,” but he did not explain how this 
extraordinary performance was to be ac- 
complished. Into the details of the 
plan of disendowment nobody yet seemed 
to have entered ; but he ventured to say 
that a more extraordinary plan had 
never yet been proposed to Parliament. 
He did not count much upon his own 
experience ; but he candidly asked hon. 
Gentlemen on either side if they ever re- 
membered a Bill of such importance 
the Preamble of which was directly at 
variance with the clauses? The Bill 
contained a wholesale system of bribery. 
Everybody was to be bribed excepting 
those for whom the endowments were 
made—namely, the laity of the Church 
of Ireland. But ifone thing had struck 
him as being more curious than another 
in the course of this discussion it was 
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those professions of political morality | then, how they were to prevent the 
with which hon. Gentlemen opposite | Church’s funds going to the support of 
always thought it necessary to preface | monasteries and nunneries if money 
their observations in support of the | were given to these schools? A third 
Bill. When he listened to these pro- | object to which the money was to be 


testations he was reminded of the story 
of the sanctimonious pirate who kept 
the Ten Commandments hung up in his 
cabin, with the exception of the eighth, 
which was carefully erased. With re- 

ard to the surplus to be derived from 

isendowment he confessed that at first 
sight it appeared fair to give it for the 
purposes contemplated; for if it was 
thought necessary to apply money ori- 
ginally devoted to religious purposes to 
secular pw , it certainly seemed 
that it could not be applied to better ends 
than the relief of suffering. But the more 
he looked into the plans for the distribu- 


led was to schools for trained or 
ed nurses for the poor. Now, who 
| were the skilled nurses for the poor in 
Ireland? Why, the nuns. He Aid not 
wish to say one syllable against those 
| ladies; one could not but admire the con- 
sistency with which they performed the 
|duties which they undertook. But the 
‘opinion of the English people was that 
_ the advantages of the system were more 
' than counterbalanced by its disadvan- 
tages, and that opinion had been 
' strengthened by a recent trial not very 
far from the walls ofthat House. It did 
seem to him incredible that a Govern- 


| & 


tion of the surplus the more he thought | ment could come down seriously to the 


it no exa 
the proc of the disendowment of the 
Church a new endowment and a new 


eration to say that out of | House and propose a scheme, one of the 


features of which was the endowment on 
jal scale of nunneries, when one of 








Establishment were to be formed, an | the ablest and best of that Government 
men in aa of i gigantic mo- | a suiley in om rye pe —_ 
nastic and conventual system, esup- and ability in exposing the drawbacks 
ported out of the spoils of the plundered | and cruelties of that system, and whose 
Church of the Reformation. The sur- | appeal to the jury had been applauded 
= = A ye tine ~ five 9g a 4 ~ echo ea prcie who Pee 
irst 0 , it was to be given to the the Court and its approaches. re- 
support of — and infirmaries for garded the care of the deaf and dumb 
lunatics, and the county cess was to be| and blind, this hitherto -had been 
relieved. Now, anybody who knew achieved by voluntary effort, and the 
Ireland knew perfectly well that there | proposals of the Government in that re- 
were lunatic asylums in that country | spect could only have the effect of stop- 
which were not supported by the county | ping private contributions and freezing 
cess. He need only mention three— | up the sources of charity. Of the ope- 
the Mater Misericordia Asylum, the | ration of the Bill upon the curates, he 
hospital of St. Vincent, and the hospital | would only say that it did seem a miser- 
~ : pr te Merce <n these — at- able thing = age fear a 
ached either to monasteries or to nun-| energy or a 
neries. He wanted, therefore, to know | display in his office, he never was to re- 
if the surplus was to be applied for the ceive one sixpence more than the miser- 
benefit o a ages they were to 44 pro ppg mr was ~ — paid 
vent a portion of the money goin | to . y the very nature of his em- 
the support of the three asylums he had | a a clergyman oe not better 
mentioned, and thus finally to the sup- | himself elsewhere as a layman might do, 
port of monasteries? The application of | and the terms of the Bill actually made 
the money, of course, was intended to be | his pittance conditional upon his remain- 
secular; but perhaps this was a mere | ing im the place where he might be at 
declaration of intention. The second the passing of the Bill. He had not 
purpose to which the surplus was to be | been in the House when the hon. Mem- 
devoted was to the maintenance of in- | ber for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray) made 
dustrial and reformatory schools. Now, | some remarks affecting a near relative 
almost all these institutions had been | of his, the Duke of Abercorn, stating 
established for Roman Catholics in con- | that by the Commissioners’ Report the 
nection with monasteries and nunneries, | Duke appeared to be in possession of 
ially those at Monaghan, Cork, | 5,736 acres of Church land in the bishop- 
and other places. He asked, again, ri of Derry at 2s. 7d. an acre, and 
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describing those lands as pees in | chapels and the houses of the Roman 
their character, surrounding the mansion | Catholic clergy should be reduced to the 


of Baronscourt, and having in their! same miserable condition as their own. 
very heart the prosperous town of New- Surely that would be the same argu- 
townstewart; and the hon. Member ment as had been made use of in sup- 
went on to suggest that somehow or| port of the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
other the Duke of Abercorn. had also | tleman the Prime Minister, while assert- 
got possession of the lands and ancient! ing that voluntaryism would succeed in 
castle of the O’Neills. The hon. Member | Ireland, had at the same time taken care 
for Kilkenny, in making that statement | to provide for the repair of St. Patrick 
appeared to intend to show that the , and Christchurch Cathedrals. But, sure- 
Duke of Abercorn, in his desire to main- | ly, if voluntaryism was to succeed any- 
tain the Church, was influenced by the where it would be in one of the richest 
fact that he had perpetrated some job cities in Ireland, and -” the right hon. 
as to the lands of the Church and wished Gentleman was afraid to trust the re- 
to carry it on. It was perfectly true that | _ of those historical relics to that 
thirty-five years ago the Duke did pur- | feeling among the Protestants in Dublin. 
chase these lands, and whether the Ifthe Protestants in that City were un- 
Church were established or disestab- | likely to contribute towards the expenses 
lished made not one sixpence of diffe- | of repairing their churches, how could 
rence to him. The lands, so far from | it be expected that the thinly scattered 
being princely in their character, were, | inhabitants of the rural districts would 
perhaps, among the worst class of land | maintain their churches? The Bill be- 
in the county, and they could not be| fore the House was the only measure 
said to surround the family mansion of | in connection with Ireland which human 





Baronscourt, inasmuch as they were 
not visible from the house. Further, he 
had to say that the prosperous town of 
Newtownstewart was not in their very 
heart, and that the lands and castle 
of the O’Neills never did belong to the 
Duke of Abercorn, and very -possibly 
never would do so. Next time the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny thought proper to 
attack the character of any private indi- 
vidual, he would probably think it right 
to ascertain beforehand that his facts 
corresponded with his assertions. On 
the subject of voluntaryism, he would 
only say that the strongest argument 
which he had yet heard against it was 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Sullivan), who expatiated on the num- 





bers of the Roman Catholics and their 
religious zeal, which, he said, was supe- 


ingenuity could devise that would inflict a 
permanent wrong upon a large part of 
the population without conferring any 
benefit upon the general community. He 
was speaking, not on behalf of the richer 
Protestants, but on behalf of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor Protestant 
farmers and artizans who would be de- 
prived by the Bill of all religious minis- 
trations. What would be their feel- 
ings? Their ancestors had been induced 
to settle in that country on the distinct 
understanding that their Church should 
be endowed, and that its endowments 
had been secured by every tie that legal 
ingenuity could suggest. They had been 
devoted to England and the Crown, and 
the result of that devotion and loyalty 
was that they were to be deprived of 
that which they revered above all things. 
He did not fear for their future loyalty, 











rior to that of the Protestants, but he | because their chief fault had been that 
said that their chapels were in ruins, | their loyalty had been at times too exube- 
their priests dwelt in miserable cot- | rant. Butwas what Parliament was about 
tages. If the Protestants were infe- | to do likely to increase that loyalty? for 
rior in religious zeal and in numbers | when the time came that we should have 
to the Roman Catholics, their contri- again to appeal to their loyalty, might 
butions would also be inferior to those | they not say—‘‘ We have always been 
of the Roman Catholics, and in that case | England’s best friends, but how have 
what would re mp if their chapels and | you treated us?” and when the neces- 
the houses of their clergy were inamore | sity came which would require us to 
ruinous state than those of other reli- | appeal to the Roman Catholics, would 
gious denominations ? Why, they would | not they say—‘‘ We recollect how you 
ery out that they had a sentimental |treated your friends the Protestant ; 
grievance, and would demand that the | we won’t run the risk of being treated 
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so ourselves.’’ The Protestants said this 
question of the Irish Church had been 
viewed through the smoke of the ruins of 
Clerkenwell, as some persons hoped that 
the land question would be viewed 
through the smoke of the assassin’s 
pistol. Last year the late Government 
were taunted with having been influenced 
by a presiding genius outside the Ca- 
binet; but when a Government depends 
for its existence upon the support of 
sixty Members from the sister island, 
who were returned, not by the will of 
their constituents, but by the will of one 
ecclesiastic in Dublin, was it too much 
to say that that ecclesiastic is the pre- 
siding genius of the present Cabinet? 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade hit the right nail 
on the head when he said that Ireland 
was the most Roman country in Europe. 
He did not wish to say a single word 
against the Roman Catholics, the great 
majority of whom he regarded as loyal 
subjects and devoted to the Crown, but 
we all know the system of Rome; it is to 
place unbounded power in the hands of 
those holding high position in the Church, 
a power which no men. should have, 
a power which could be used for good or 
for evil, but which recent events in Ire- 
land had shown could be used unscru- 
pulously. Therefore, even if he ap- 
proved of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, even if he did think it right to sever 
all connection between the Church and 
State, he should feel bound to oppose this 
Bill, which was merely a specious excuse 
for transferring the chief part of the ye 
perty of the Irish Church in Ireland to 
the aggrandizement and advancement of 
a Church whose ascendancy was incom- 
patible with civil liberty, uncongenial 
to temperate religious freedom. He 
must thank the House for the kindness 
and attention with which they had lis- 
tened to his remarks. Feeling strongly 
upon the subject, and ae a 
constituency which also felt strongly 
upon it, he had spoken plainly what he 
meant; but, at the same time he trusted 
he had not in any way hurt the feelings 
of hon. Members opposite, for that would 
have been his last intention and wish. 
Mr. G. H. MOORE said, that he 
was very much rejoiced that the Go- 
vernment had at last been induced to 
extend to Ireland that amount of con- 
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that country was undoubtedly entitled, 
and which had been withheld from it for 
so long a period. He was also glad to 
be able to entertain the belief that a 
victory was at hand which would be 
creditable to Parliament, and which 
would give gratification and he — 
some degree of peace to Ireland. He 
had for many years taken a deep in- 
terest in the religious and political affairs 
of Ireland, and, as one of its representa- 
tives, he now rejoiced at the display of 
sincerity and earnestness which the pre- 
sent Government had shown in regard 
to that country. Many years ago the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire gave expression to opi- 
nions which certainly he was not pre- 
ared to hear him abandon in this de- 
ate. He had been quite aware that 
his own was but a very ineffective voice 
in the wilderness ; but a voice had been 
heard in the desert before his, which he 
had felt was one destined to be listened 
to. The splendid genius which dictated 
the utterances of that voice had caused 
it many years ago to speak some plain 
truths and pregnant sentences on the 
sition occupied by the Established 
Church in Ireland. He could not but 
admire the coruscations of that fasci- 
nating imagination which, like the load- 
stone, seemed to attract all that came 
near it; but when he heard the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the other 
evening he was reminded of Samson in 
the hands of the Philistines. In that 
speech the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the advantages which the State must 
derive from the influences of religion, 
and said the duty of the State was not 
to maintain a position of isolation from, 
but to give direct encouragement to the 
religion of the country. He said that 
freedom and toleration had grown up in 
land under the Established Church ; 

he laid down that it was the duty of the 
State to carry out with fidelity the pur- 
poses of its trust towards the Church of 
the country. He did not think that all 
the inferences drawn by the right hon. 
Gentleman from his propositions were 
utterly devoid of truth. He could scarce- 
ly believe that the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself was quite satisfied with 
the reasons he had given against the 
principle of the Bill; but he believed, 
on the other hand, that Her Majesty’s 


sideration, and was endeavouring to ex- | Government were not quite satisfied with 
tend to it that amount of justice to which | the details of the measure. Certainly he 
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was not satisfied that it would be impos- 
sible to pass this Bill without all the 
jobbery and waste involved in some of 
its details. He presumed that the Bill 
required to be greased and manipulated 
to make it pass through the narrow 

assage lately opened in the wall of 

otch prejudice, and that it must be 
further lubricated and salivated in order 
that it might be swallowed by the boa 
constrictor of Irish landed proprietorship. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Dr. Ball) were 
of opinion that funds of the Established 
Church should be devoted to their ori- 
ginal use. It was his own opinion, too, 
that they ought to be devoted to the re- 
ligious uses of the whole of the Irish 
people, not in a spirit of narrow and 
sectarian prejudice, but in a spirit of 
mutual charity and justice. It had been 
said that the Irish Catholic Bishops had 
distinctly objected to any portion of those 
funds being allocated to Catholic pur- 

ses. They had done nothing of the 

ind. If such an allocation were made 
in a manner otherwise unobjectionable 
the Irish Catholic Bishops would have 
no power to reject it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire said that the Government would 
require the co-operation of the ministers 
of the Established Church in Ireland to 
enable them to carry out this Bill. It 
appeared to him that the only co-opera- 
tion required of these rev. gentlemen 
was the acceptance by them of the 
money which it was proposed to give 
them. He had no doubt that this co- 
operation would be given; nor did he 
doubt that from the Catholic Bishops 
the Government would receive the same 
considerate assistance. An old proverb 
said—‘‘ There is nothing new under the 
sun,” and from some of the speeches he 
had heard in this debate, he thought 
that nothing under the sun could be 
considered obsolete. One hon. Gentle- 
man, whom he had neither the pleasure 
of knowing nor the pain of hearing, was 
a not only to have revived the 
old notion about the Coronation Oath, 
but to have warned his Sovereign against 
adopting the opinions of the most emi- 
nent jurists in preference to his own. 
Another hon. Gentleman, whom he might 
designate as the Scipio Africanus of 


South-west Lancashire, had ventured | 
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to inform the House that the one re- 
ligious institution which had fostered 
liberty of thought and action, and had 
most steadily exercised a moderate and 
civilizing influence over the whole of 
the country, was the Irish Church. But 
the fact was that the Penal Laws of 
which so much had been said were 
passed at the suggestion and desire 
of the Irish Church and Irish Par- 
liament, and were frequently met by re- 
monstrance on the part of the English 
Legislature. The intent and object of 
those laws was not only to inflict upon 
the Irish people every possible evil, but 
absolutely to stimulate them to the com- 
mission of the worst crimes of which 
human nature was capable. [{ ‘‘ Divide !’’] 
He was not going to hold Irish gentle- 
men of the present day perme for 
the sins of their fathers; but it should 
be remembered that the most iniquitous 
of the penal enactments were passed in 
spite of remonstrances from this country, 
and that each generation of the defenders 
of the Irish Chureh opposed and resisted 
each new and progressive step in religion 
and legislation. He might -venture to 
say that the wrong with which'they were 
now dealing had received the most in- 
dignant condemnation from the greatest 
men who had lived during the last half 
century. It had been condemned by 
English Lord Chancellors, Chief Jus- 
tices, Prime Ministers, and Leaders of 
the Opposition; by the constituencies of 
England at the last election ; by the ma- 
jority of the House consequent upon 
that opinion of the constituencies; and 
by the opinion of the two most eminent 
men in the ranks of the Opposition. 
| The verdict against that Church had also 
| been expressed in terse and unequivocal 
language by a great political philosopher 
—Lord ulay—who said— 

“When a Legislature is called upon to decide 
whether an institution shall be retained or not, 
they ought first to ask whether it is a good or a 
bad institution. I think that the Established 
Church of Ireland is a very bad institution. I will 
go further—I am not speaking in anger, or with 
rhetorical exaggeration ; I am calmly expressing, 
in the only appropriate terms, an opinion which I 
formed many years ago, and which all my obser- 
vation and reflection have confirmed, and which I 
am pre to support by reasons, when I say 
that of all institutions now existing in the civi- 
ized world, the Established Church of Ireland is 
the worst.” 

He did not ask hon. Members to pin 
their faith to Lord Macaulay ; but such 
an expression, used by such a man, was 
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not without weight. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
asked the meaning of the two terms 
«‘ Protestant ascendancy” and ‘‘religious 
equality,” as these phrases were used in 
Ireland. Now he (Mr. Moore) would 
endeavour to inform him. ‘‘ Protestant 
ascendancy’’ was no phrase of the Catho- 
lic party—it was a Protestant phrase, 
and one of great significance, long used 
by a body of men who knew their own 
meaning probably a t deal better 
than the right hon. Baronet knew his 
own. Protestant ascendancy at that 
time meant, as it was described by Burke 
to be, a division of the people of Ireland 
into two classes—the one to have all the 
rights, the property, and the education 
of the people exclusively to themselves, 
the other to be the mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Protestant as- 
cendancy, in a subsequent generation, 
meant just as much of all those advan- 
tages as the Irish Protestants could 
manage to retain for themselves and 
prevent their fellow-countrymen having. 
At the present day Protestant ascendancy 
meant the Irish Church and all those 
concomitant advantages which the Irish 
Protestants could still use to their own 
rofit and to the injury of their neigh- 
urs. Religious equality meant the 
obliteration of all those differences of 
caste which Mr. Burke had described as 
being claimed and possessed by Irishmen 
of one religion over Irishmen of another. 
He understood it to mean the abolition 
of Protestant ascendancy, or—to use an 
agricultural figure—the pruning of those 
sectarian trees whose branches shut out 
the light, and whose roots impoverish 
the soil. The hon. Member for South- 
west Lancashire (Mr. Cross) said that 
the t question of disestablishment 
and disendowment was never discussed 
as an abstract principle last Session, 
and these things were never traced to 
their sources and examined in their con- 
sequences. At all events they had 
been discussed abstractly enough in the 
course of the present debate The At- 
torney Guest for Ireland was wro: 
in stating that the right hon. and learn 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Dr. Ball) abandoned the principle laid 
down by the Leader of the Opposition 
. in opening the debate; on the contrary, 
his chief merit was that he interpreted 
clearly into the vernacular the more lofty 
phrases of his political Leader. The 
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purpose of both was to prove—first, that 
the object was to overthrow the principle 
of Church Establishment in this country 
and to establish the voluntary principle ; 
second, that the principle of voluntaryi 

was a bad principle, and the principle of 
Church Establishment a one; and 
third, that, i ive of the merits of 
the two systems, it was unconstitutional 
and even sacrilegious to divert the funds 
of a Church once established to secular 


objects. Allowing these propositions, 
for the sake of a ent, at all events, 
it must be admi that, to justify the 


maintenance of any religious institution, 
the primary pr se of that institution 
must be . The principle on 
which Church Establishment was founded 
was the right of every man, poor or rich, 
lord or peasant, to religious instruction 
in life, and religious consolation at death. 
It was on this principle the early Chris- 
tian Church was founded and the early 
Reformers proceeded. The acts of the 
first Reformers were cruel, but their pur- 
poses were not, for their intolerance was 
a large and hopeful one, founded on a 
hope and an intense conviction that they 
would ultimately force all mankind into 
one Church. When it was said that 
there was not a single precedent for the 
confiscation of the property of a Church 


once endowed for secular , he 
in Beotland, 


referred to what had ove 
and also to the Act in 1690, after 
the Scotch abolished prelacy, declaring 


that all the property of all the Bishops, 
prelates, and other dignitaries who had 
ceased to exist under the Scotch law 
— be hee ss = the == 
and purposes of the King and Queen an 

their successors. And eonlingly the 
whole of the property of the prelacy and 
episcopacy of Scotland had remained in 

e possession of the Crown from that 
time. The arguments now addressed to 
them in this debate would have been just 
as strong if they had been addressed to 
the Scotch Convention on the occasion to 
which he referred. No one could doubt 
that it was to disestablishment and dis- 
endowment that Scotland was indebted 
for the possession of religious freedom, 
and the like results might be expected in 
Treland. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY *: The 
hon. Member who has just sat down has 
used which we have certainly 
not been accustomed to hear from that 
side of the House. He has stated as a 
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fact what every one of his Companions 
has hitherto absolutely denied, for he 
has told us that this great question has 
been brought before the House in con- 
sequence of the political exigencies of 
party. When suchac e as that has 
ever been hinted at from this side of the 
House, we have been hushed by a cry of 
shame at the mere idea of imputing such 
derogatory motives to those who sit on 
the Treasury Bench ; but now they have 
heard the charge from one of their own 
supporters, though it must be admitted 
he has supported them in a somewhat 
Irish fashion. The hon. Member says 
he supports the Bill which proposes, as 
everyone knows, entire disestablishment 
and disendowment, because he thinks 
there ought to be universal establish- 
ment and universal endowment. He 
has told us he objects to the application 
of the surplus funds in the way proposed 
because of the waste and jobbery which 
will ensue in the course of its administra- 
tion; still he says this is the measure 
which will pacify Ireland, and which, 
despite its unsatisfactory details, paci- 
fies him. With respect to the remarks 
of the speaker who preceded him (The 
O’Donoghue), who did me the honour 
to comment upon some remarks of mine 
made last year—though I think he 
somewhat misinterpreted them—lI have 
little to say. The hon. Member tells 
us that we who were in Office last year 
were bound, when we had appealed 
to the country, to abide by the verdict 
of the country, and, having been de- 
feated by a majority on the hustings, that 
we have no right to come here and main- 
tain — which we ourselves advo- 

on the hustings. But the hon. 
Member should recollect that he himself 
has not always been in a majority in this 
House. There have been occasions in 
which he and others, his co-patriots, 
would have been ready to die upon the 
floor of the House in behalf of princi- 
ples supported but by a very small 
band. He has thought right, no 
doubt, in deference to the principles 
which guided him, to maintain his opi- 
nions in the face of a majority; and if 
he has had the satisfaction of converting 
the Treasury Bench by his eloquence 
and patriotism, let him exult in the 
possession of such allies; but at the 


. same time allow us, who are deputed 


to speak in another sense, and to re- 


present the opinions of those who have, 
| 
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sent us here, to speak boldly that 
which we believe, and to contend to 
the end inst measures which we 
believe to be detrimental to the State. 
After the Reform Bill of 1832 the 
Conservatives who mustered in this 
House formed a much smaller band 
than sit upon these Benches now. In 
1832, it was supposed the majority was 
about to sweep everything before it, and 
yet, in 1834, Sir Robert Peel was sum- 
moned from Rome. Already the signs 
of what they were attempting to do 
against the Church in Ireland had raised 
the feeling of the country against them. 
They went on step by step in their down- 
ward career, till at length the time came 
when Sir Robert Peel, in 1841, supported 
by the country, returned to the House 
with a majority of 91, and the great 
majority which followed the passing of 
the Reform Bill was thus dissipated as 
mist before the sun. I have faith in the 
principles we are professing, and when I 
am told by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
and by others who have spoken like 
him, that all thoughtful men are against 
the Irish Church, that for fifty years 
every Statesman has looked forward 
to some such consummation. [Mr. 
Brieut: Every Liberal Statesman. | 
Every Liberal Statesman! I admit the 
right hon. Gentleman’s consistency, and 
I admire it; but let him look at those 
by whom he is surrounded. Are they 
the Liberal Statesmen who have so 
looked forward ; I see the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Morpeth 
(Sir George Grey) behind him. It is 
but two years since he told us that 
such a measure would produce a revo- 
lution. I look upon my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxford (Mr. 
Cardwell), and the language he em- 
ployed fell very little short of that. I 
could name others. There is my right 
hon. Friend, the representative for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell); he said there 
was no one who wished to destroy the 
Irish Church, and no intention of de- 
stroying it. These things are in our 
recollection. They are not mere mat- 
ters of history; they have happened 
within the time that we have been in 
this House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Bright) may exult 
in his own consistency; but when he 
speaks of Liberal Statesmen who have 
advocated this measure I must ask him 
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to look back and tell me who they 
are. Let him look back at Plunket. 
Was Plunket a Liberal statesman? If 
ever there was a Liberal statesman he 
was, and yet he declared that the 
measures which he advocated, with an 
eloquence never rivalled in this House, 
were not in any sense in hostility to 
the Established Church. I might name 
others, but I will pass onwards. I 
am not going now to give any ex- 
tracts in proof of what I say, because 
I believe the House is wearied of ex- 
tracts, and there are some with which 
I may have to trouble it later in the 
evening. We were asked by the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced this 
Bill to give him credit for having carried 
out his promises. Sir, I give him credit 
for having carried out his promises, in 
the sense of destructiveness, to the fullest 
possible extent ; for having done his best 
to destroy and sweep away all that he 
once held precious. But when I look 
for the leniency and generosity which 
were to be expected, when I remember 
the words used by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade last year—‘‘Let us be gener- 
ous, let us be gracious, let us be even 
tender in dealing with this subject,” 
and then remember the terms in which 
this matter has been spoken of as ‘“‘a 
winding-up,”’ as the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite called it, and see the 
name of the President of the Board of 
Trade on the back of a Church Bill 
—a most unusual place for it—I think 
I can see what counsels have prevailed. 
But the right hon. Gentleman’s name 
was put there, I suppose, to satisfy 
the extreme Liberationists and to show 
them that Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to go the extreme length 
of destruction. We are told that this 
is a great question, and that practi- 
cally there was no alternative. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland informed us that no in- 
ternal reforms in the Church would by 
any means meet the necessities of the case. 
It is therefore of no use that I should 
address myself in any sense to the ques- 
tion of these reforms. {The CHANCELLOR 
of the Excueqver made an observation 
across the table.] I hear my right hon. 
Friend (the Chancellor of the Rethonens 
murmur something across the table. 
From his speech last night every one 
knows there is not the slightest use in 
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ad ing any ents to my right 
hon. Fridad.” Hevhas told us that he 
is determined to alter the position of the 
Church in Ireland, and I am sure, with 
that firmness which he possesses—but 
which some would call by a harsher 
name—he will persist in his determina- 
tion. I may assume, then, that altera- 
tions have been made such as to fit 
the Irish Church for the peculiar po- 
sition in which she is placed, and to 
make her perfectly adapted to fulfil 
her functions in that sphere. I have 
a right to assume this, because I am 
told that it would be no use to argue 
the matter. But then I am told that 
however improved or perfect in herself 
she may be, she is an “anomaly,” a 
‘“‘ monstrosity,” an ‘‘ injury to Protes- 
tantism,”’ and that there is but one 
remedy, the ‘severe and sweeping” 
remedy of disestablishment and disen- 
dowment. When I look back within 
my own recollection, and remember the 
great ry a which have occurred with 
respect to the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, and the 
Roman Catholic laity ; when I see the 
privileges which have been conferred 
upon them, the equality to which the 

have attained in all civil matters—I will 
come to the question of religious equality 
afterwards—when I recall all the civil 
privileges which have been conceded, 
that they are placed on the same footing 
as their Protestant fellow-countrymen, 
having their chaplains in many of the 
institutions of the country, who are re- 
cognized as ministers in almost as great 
a degree as those who belong to the 
Established Church—when I find all 
these things, and find, too, that they 
have still something more to demand, 
founded on—I will not use the term sen- 
timental grievance, which has given so 
much offerce—but on something which 
rankles in the mind of Ireland, I cannot 
help being reminded of that which was 
the great cause of the envy and malice 
and cruelty of one who was once in a very 
high position—namely, that ‘‘ Mordecai 
sits in the King’s gate.” All availed 
nothing so long as Mordecai sat in 
the King’s gate. That is alleged to 
be the feeling in the breasts of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. Nomatter 
what good the Church may have done, 
no matter how exemplary its ministers 
may be, the very respect in which they 
are held seems to be the cause of all this 
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jealousy, and they must be pulled down. 

ow, the Dean of Westminster has said 
that the ‘demand for the destruction 
of a rival without advantage to ourselves 
may be vengeance, but it is not justice.” 
Yes, it is vengeance; that is what is 
asked for in this case with respect to the 
Establishment. Now, I have some dif- 
ficulty in dealing with this question of 
disestablishment, because we are not met 
in a bold and straightforward manner 
except by some hon. Member below the 
Gangway, such as the hon. Member 
for Merthyr (Mr. H. Richard) who spoke 
last night. When I appeal to some 
hon. Members, they say—‘‘ We are not 
against Establishments. We think them 
excellent things.’’ The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bright), I admit, does not say 
they are excellent things; he says, 
‘Put England and Scotland out of 
the question—we have nothing to say 
about them at present.” Others say 
it is a question of time or of circum- 
stance, and that we are not now dealing 
with Establishments generally, but only 
with the Irish Establishment. Well, I 
am bound to say that, in my opinion, 
the Irish Establishment does a good 
work. I look upon it, and especially 
since the period of the Union, as a part 
of the Imperial Establishment; but you 
are trying to separate Ireland from the 
Imperial Government; you are setting 
up a new system, totally contrary to that 
which used to be contended for in this 
House. Mr. O’Connell and others used 
to say— ‘‘Give us like institutions ;” 
but now the demand is—‘‘Give us unlike 
institutions ; let Ireland be governed on 
Irish principles,” and you are en- 
deavouring to make a severance in this 
Imperial realm, and to put Ireland on 
a different footing from England. I 
believe that in Ireland the parochial 
clergy are doing an excellent work. You 
go through a list of parishes and say— 
“There are only thirty Protestants 
here and only forty there;” and you 
turn round on the Commissioners — 
whom it is not my business to defend— 
and say that they themselves admitted 
that you should not keep a resident mi- 
nister among forty people, but should 
leave them to be scattered from the fold. 
In answer, I say, in the first place, you 
are misrepresenting the Commissioners 
and misrepresenting I think also the hon. 
and learned Member for Richmond (Sir 
Roundell Palmer) for I understood both 
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him and them to recommend, not that 
spiritual sustenance should be altogether 
withdrawn from such people, but that 
parishes should be combined and the 
strength of the Church so distributed as 
to make it most efficient. When you 
speak of the clergyman’s work in an 
English parish you do not speak of the 
number of people who have sittings in 
his church, or who are communicants, but 
you say there are so many residents in 
the parish, and by that you measure his 
work. When, however, you speak of 
the Irish clergyman’s work you adopt 
a totally different principle. You say, 
—‘*We have a Census, and we find 
that he has only so many belonging to 
his Church.” That, however, by no 
means measures his work—for though 
the clergy in Ireland may confine their 
religious ministrations to their own 
flock, they do not so confine those mi- 
nistrations which are ministrations of 
charity—visits to the houses of the 
people, attention to their temporal wants, 
and the watching over their educational 
interests. In many such ways their atten- 
tion is directed to the poorer members 
of their flock throughout the whole 
parish; and it is absurd—nay, more, it 
is cruel and unjust—to measure their 
work merely by the number of people 
who belong to their congregations. 
Again, I maintain, in spite of all the 
rotestations from the other side of the 

ouse, that the Established Church is 
the nation’s distinct recognition of an 
Almighty superintendence. It must make 
that recognition in some way on public 
occasions, in public ceremonies, in mat- 
ters of State connected with the head of 
the Executive. In all these matters the 
State is put forward as religious and as 
Protestant, and the Sovereign at this 
moment is represented alike by her lay 
representative and by the Church in 
Ireland, in accordance with that religion 
which you have entailed upon the Crown 
by the Act of Settlement. She is re- 
resented in Ireland as the head of the 

xecutive bytheChurch. Is the Monarch, 
then, to be regarded as ‘‘a badge of con- 
quest?’’ Is the settlement of the Crown 
to be abolished in deference to the 
cry for religious equality, and are the 
24,000,000 or 25,000,000 of Protestants 
in this country to give way to the 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 who may feel 
aggrieved in their minds, —~ not 
injured in any way otherwise, by the 
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fact that their Sovereign is a Protestant ? 
You are going on that account to deprive 
the Church in Ireland of her position, 
and degrade her from the position to 
which the State has exalted her, a po- 
sition which brings with it nothing of 
insult or of arrogance, or injury or of op- 
pression, to those who have not the same 
rivileges? That position does not in- 
jure the Roman Catholic any more than 
it injures the Presbyterian, the Wes- 
leyan, or the Baptist; and if you base 
your measure on the ground of religious 
equality, you cannot test that by num- 
bers. It is a question which 
to the root of Establishments, and of 
endowments, also; for if there is to 
be absolute religious equality, you must 
reduce all to the same level. It does 
not matter, therefore, whether there 
are 5,000,000 or 500,000 who differ from 
you, for if you are to act on that prin- 
ciple you must put all religions on a 
level, not only in Ireland, but in the 
whole Empire. Indeed, there are plenty 
of people who hold that principle, and 
the right hon. Gentleman “ae (Mr. 
Bright) is one of them. He does not, it 
is true, press it forward at this moment; 
he is a great deal too prudent for that ; 
nor do I blame him for keeping it back. 
He has got quite enough on his hands 
already, for he has a work which has 
been described by the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government as 
gigantic, and one such as has never been 
—— in any period of tranquillity. 
embers opposite who treat the matter 
so lightly should really pay some atten- 
tion to their Leader, and should not take 
away from him the credit ofa ‘‘ gigantic” 
work by representing it as an easy one. 
I am not going over the ground so 
ably traversed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Richmond— 
the question of disendowment. He asked 
what wrong the Irish Church had done 
that it should be deprived of its property, 
and he showed that much of the evil that 
had been prevalent in it was owing to the 
State. I fully agree with him in that 
uestion, and I also agree with him 
at the State crippled the Church— 
nay, worse than crippled it, for it filled 
it with its own minions, persons unfit for 
the duties of the clerical office, who were 
only sent to Ireland in order to fill their 
own pockets and those of their relations, 
while they served the supposed interests 
of those who appointed them. These 
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things were bad enough; but they have 
passed away, and I need only address 
myself therefore to the present position 
and work of the Church? It has been 
said that it supported the Penal Laws. 
Now, I am not going to defend those 
laws, and they have been sufficiently 
condemned by every Member who has 
spoken ; but they were passed by and 
have had their advocates among those 
who are called Liberal Statesmen. Even 
in recent times, indeed as recently as 
within the last year or two, they have 
been spoken of by a Liberal Statesmen 
without that indignation which one 
would have expected him to exhibit. 
Some years ago I read something written 
by Lord Russell in his Zssay on the Con- 
ee eee oe originally, I think, 
in 1823. Being curious to see what he 
had said I referred to the book, and I 
find that after going through the various 
outrages, as he said, committed by the 
Roman Catholics during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., he added in re- 
ference to the Penal Laws— 


“Whether the precautions adopted by Parlia- 

ment were wise I will not decide, but I am clearly 
of opinion they were just.” 
It is only just towards the noble Lord 
that we should look at what he says in 
the last edition, and in the edition pub- 
lished in 1865 I find the sentence a little 
altered. As it stands there it is this— 

“ That the precautions adopted were wise I will 
not affirm, but I cannot deny that they were the 
result of many injuries.” 

And in both editions occurs the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“Tt must not to be supposed that a nation so 
humane as the English acted in this harsh and 
unusual spirit of bitterness without deep provo- 
cation.” 

Therefore, with respect to the Penal 
Laws, I say that not only were they 
oo by Liberal Statesmen, but they 

ave also been upheld in these days 
as just by one of the Leaders of Liberal 
Statesmen. Nowy has the Church of 
Ireland left something undone which 
she ought to have done? I quite ad- 
mit—it would be folly to deny—that 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth it was 
the intention that the Irish Church 
should be the Church of the whole na- 
tion. It was intended—although they 
went in a very extraordinary way about 
effecting their intentions —that that 
Church should gradually obtain a hold 
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over the minds of the English people. 
But in order to effect that they sent 
there those who were not able to speak 
Trish, the tongue of the country, those 
who preached in Latin or English if they 
preached at all and said prayers in Latin 
if they said prayers at all ; and who, in 
fact, did everything in their power to 
prevent the spread of the religion which 
it was their mission and professed in- 
tention to spread. And in addition 
to that, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, Ire- 
land was in such a state that beyond the 
English Pale there was really no security ; 
that those who went there found it much 
safer to live within than without the 
Pale, and that, except within those limits, 
very little was done for the religious in- 
struction of the natives. But, coming 
down to more recent times, the Church of 
Ireland has long been in much the same 
position as she is now in as the Church 
of a minority. As was stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, her numbers at 
one period were 100,000; now they are 
690,000, or, in round numbers, about 
700,000; so that she has increased, 
at all events, numerically, and she has 
also increased in proportion to the 
other communions. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman last year spoke of the emi- 
gration from Ireland as having much 
more materially affected the Celtic, or, 
as I may call them, the Roman Catholic, 
population than the Protestant. I have 
endeavoured to ascertain the facts as far 
as I could. I find that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had an inquiry made into the 
emigration from Ireland, whether it was 
true that it consisted more of the Celtic 
part of the population than of the other 
races. Dr. Handcock who was appointed 
to examine into this matter, says— 
“Tt is manifest that the causes which have led 
_ to such a large emigration to England and Scot- 
land, and such a still more extensive emigration 
abroad, have affected the people of Ireland alike, 
whether descended from native Celts, or from 
English and Irish settlers. The causes must, 
therefore, be general ; and it is impossible to as- 
cribe them to any policy of the Legislature or the 
Government directed against a particular race or 
creed,” 
I am bound to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment dealt fairly in one respect, for he 
said he did not think it would be just, 
at the time when the Irish Church was so 
ill-used as she used to be, to look to her 
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period. But the right hon. Gentleman 
took some thirty-five years ago as the 
time at which the Church was practi- 
cally set free—and then he asked, what 
has she done? ‘Well, Sir, she has done 
much. I shall probably be contradicted 
on that point; and I must, therefore, 
endeavour to fortify myself as far as I 
can with evidence, and with such au- 
thority as I think the House will not 
dispute. I say that the Church of Ire- 
land has made many converts; not, it 
may be, by violent controversial proceed- 
ings, but by a quiet influence which has 

ected the minds of those who have 
been around her clergy, and who have 
gradually become leavened by their sen- 
timents. Besides that, in special in- 
stances, there have been great efforts 
made for conversion, as, for example, in 
the West of Ireland; and, I may just 
say, that I hold in my hand an extract 
from one of the Roman Catholic news- 
a of Ireland at the time, the Nation, 
and quoted in a pamphlet published at 
Belfast, in February last, by the Rev. J. 
Seymour— 

“« Witnesses more trustworthy than Sir Francis 
Head ; Catholic Irishmen who grieved to behold 
the spread and success of the apostacy, tell us 
that the West of Ireland is deserting the ancient 
fold ; and that a class of Protestants, more bigoted 
and anti-Irish, if possible, than the followers of 
the old Establishment, is grown up from the re- 
creant peasantry and their children,” 


That showed that by inquiries on the 
same side as those who were being af- 
fected by the influence of Protestant 
teaching, the same conclusion was ar- 
rived at, and that there was a reality in 
these conversions. I will quote further 
evidence from a letter of a Mr. Cowan, 
an Independent clergyman, who was 
connected with a New York regiment of 
artillery during the late civil war. He 
says—I quote from a pamphlet published 
by the Rev. Dr. Massingham— 


“In this country I have frequently heard it said 
that the Irish Church has been a failure in its 
mission, &e, But this only shows how very little 
is known on this side of the Atlantic of the great 
and all-important work done in Ireland by those 
holy men in the Established Church. But we 
ministers in the United States see the fruit from 
the labours of the Established Church. I was 
Chaplain to the sixth Regiment New York Heavy 
Artillery, in the late war, and I have generally 
had about 300 Irish emigrants, who carefully at- 
tended my services, Bible classes, and singing 
classes, and all testified to me that they had re- 
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ceived the truth as it isin Jesus, from ministers 
of the Established Church in Ireland.” 

The hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Vernon Harcourt), in a speech which 
he delivered at the time of the elections, 
referred to something which I had said 
about conversion. e said—‘‘ Look at 
the reasoning of the right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford, who says 
that the Irish went to America and 
were converted there. That shows the 
advantage of the voluntary system.” 
And he went on to remark—“ Think of 
our using such an argument as that, in 
favour of the Irish Church.” Now, no 
doubt, my hon. and learned Friend is 
fond of turning sarcastic sentences, both 
in speaking and writing, and I do not 
grudge him that turn respecting what I 
said. I will bear the indignity of being 
supposed to argue that because people 
were converted in America, the Irish 
Church was shown to be a success. I think 
I have shown that in America it is found 
that the people who go over have been 
affected by the teaching of the clergy in 
Ireland, and that whereas a certain 
number of millions emigrated as Roman 
Catholics, there is only a proportion 
who have there declared themselves such. 
On this point I might quote Archbisho 
Whately, who in his conversations wi 
Mr. Senior, said— 

“The emigration diminishes the apparent num- 
ber of the conversions, for many emigrate because 
they have been converted, but do not like to en- 
counter the persecution which almost inevitably 
awaits them here.” —[“ Journals, &c., relating to 
Ireland,” by Nassau W. Senior. London, 1868, 
Vol. 2, p. 130.] 


I would rather take the opinion, however, 
of a hostile witness, of a person who was 
adverse to the Established Church. Dr. 
Andrews, Vice President of the Queen’s 
College at Belfast, is averse from the 
system of proselytism in operation in 
the West of Ireland. The passage I am 
going to read shows that at all events 
certain consequences result, although he 
does not attribute them to the same 
cause that I do—namely, the effect of 
the Established Church. He condemns 
proselytism, but says— 

“ As one result of this overbearing conduct (of 
the Roman Catholic parish priest), I may refer to 
the indifference to his old religious habits usually 
exhibited by the Irish emigrant when he lands on 
the Continent of America. Among the many in- 
ducements to abandon the old country for that land 
of promise, the p' t of escaping from his 
— taskmaster at home is not the least con- 

rable, 
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I will not dwell further on that point. I 
think I have made out that the Church 
of Ireland has held up the light of the 
Reformation in that country, and that 
she has held it up in parishes where 
otherwise it would not have found its 
way; that she has introduced it into the 
minds of many who, although while 
they were in Ireland they appeared to be 
adverse to the Church, yet, when they 
withdrew from the influence of those 
who had power over them and arrived 
in America, acted on their own convic- 
tions. You say that the Church has not 
had so great an effect as she ought. But 
it ought to be borne in mind that there 
is a resistance to all — teaching, 
and more especially of one religion 
against another. Yet I think I have 
shown that the Church of Ireland has 
increased the number of her members 
under circumstances of great difficulty, 
and in spite of the immense emigration 
of Protestants in the last century. She 
has increased her proportionate numbers 
in Ireland, and has besides children in 
America and Canada to bear witness 
that she has testified to the truth of the 
principles of the Reformation. I am 
surprised that the advocates of the 
Church of Rome should complain of her 
missionary work, for I never take up a 
Roman Catholic paper published in Eng- 
land without seeing advertisements of 
missions being established for the pur- 
pose of attracting converts. They go“Into 
laces where there are no Roman Catho- 
ics, importing a few and converting 
some. In fact, their system is to com- 
pass sea and land to make a proselyte. 
They cannot, therefore, justly reproach 
others for doing the same thing, so long 
as no bribery or unfair means are used. 
No one would palliate or justify anything 
like bribery, and I, for one, should be 
the last to do so. 

I have now shown that nothing has 
been done or has been left undone by the 
Church of Ireland which would justify 
us in taking away that which belongs to 
her. But the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Bright) remarked that my 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) said at 
Bristol—‘‘ There is an Irish question.” 
Now what is the Irish question? It is 
this, that the Imperial Government of 
thiscountry does not succeed satisfactorily 
in the government of Ireland. We admit 
it. Difficulties arise with every Govern- 
ment. Butis that the fault of the Church 
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of Ireland or of the State of England? 
You say it is the fault of the Church of 
Ireland, and in order to prove that it is so 
you at once propose to make an experi- 
ment on it as in corpore vili, and think to 
conciliate the feelings of those who are 
adverse to our Government in Ireland 
by throwing this sop to them. But if 
the sacrifice is to be made it ought to be 
made by the State. If the Church has 
been in fault, the State in former days 
made her what she is, and is respon- 
sible for the evils within her. At all 
events, she is now doing her duty and 
using her endowments well. You may 
tell me, perhaps, that, however well she 
may use her endowments, she is such an 
offence in the eyes of the people of Ire- 
land that she and they must be swept 
away. Now, I assert that the State did 
not endow the Church of Ireland. The 
State may be responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Church, but not for its 
endowments, although she is responsible 
for the protection of those endowments. 
Therefore, I think, looking back on all 
that has passed, thatit is an unwise course 
which the Government have adopted, 
instead of adhering to that temperate 
line of policy which was commenced some 
time ago, and which, although it may not 
have succeeded to the extent that some 
people hoped for, yet has met with con- 
stantly increasing success up to the pre- 
sent. time. If that temperate course were 
stedilily persevered in, we should have 
enivell at a better state of things much 
sooner than we shall do by the revolution 
that is intended. The hon. and lively 
Member for Derry (Mr. Serjeant Dowse) 
—I mean the hon. and learned Member 
—in the speech which he made yester- 
day, said this was only the opening 
of the gate, and he told us something 
about social equality and other things 
which he shadowed forth that would 
enter through the revolutionary gate 
now opened by the Government. You 
sacrifice the Church first for the faults 
of the State. It is like the story told 
by Sidney Smith, that when a hungry 
mob came to the Bishops while they 
were at dinner and demanded that the 
dinners should be given to them, the 
right reverend Prelates threw out the 
dinners of the deans. So the State 
proposes now to throw out to the hun- 
gry mob the Church of Ireland, to be 

evoured, but it will whet the appetite for 
more, as vaguelyindicated bythe hon. and 
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learned Member for Derry. But we are 
told by some that the endowment is cor- 
porate property, and that, because it was 
given toa national Church, the State has 
a right to do what it likes with it. [I 

ink that argument has been already 
sufficiently answered. It does not belong 
to you now, it never did, and, in fact, you 
admit this by bringing in a Bill to take it 
from those to whom it does belong. I 
saw it stated in one of the great organs of 
public opinion that nothing was so easy 
as to prove that the public gave these 
endowments. Why are you then going to 
throw the onus of proof on the Church ? 
I think it rests with you. Let us be free 
from the difficulty which you are going 


to re upon us—a difficulty which my 
right hon. and learned Friend (Dr. Ball) 
explained when he alluded to the obsta- 


cles which stood in the way of producing 
title-deeds with respect to these endow- 
ments. I will not go back to the time 
of the Reformation, or discuss with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Irelaxd (Mr. Sulli- 
van) the question of how many Bishops 
conformed. On that point I will merely 
observe that I think it has been abun- 
dantly proved that, instead of only one 
Bishop having gone over, as he stated, 
they conformed in large numbers, with 
what sincerity is not the question. Pass- 
ing by, however, the pre-Reformation 
endowments, but by no means renounc- 
ing the right to them, I wish now to say 
a word on the post-Reformation endow- 
ments, which were clearly meant for the 
Church as it is, and I would call the at- 
tention of the House on this subject to a 
few words of Mr. Shirley, one of the 
Commissioners, who ought to be well-in- 
formed, and who says— 

“In conclusion it may be said that of the origi- 
nal patrimony of the Church before the Anglo- 
Norman invasion but little remains, and that littie 
consists solely of lands. Of the tithes and lands 
granted to the Church between the eras of the in- 
vasion and the Reformation probably the whole 
of the lands, and one moiety at least of the tithes, 
are in the hands of the laity, having been dis- 
severed from the Church at the fall of the monas- 
teries in 1536. Of the remaining property of the 
Church,—namely, the glebe lands, no less than 
five-sixths were granted to the Reformed Church 
since the Reformation ; the same may be said of 
the Bishops’ lands in Ulster which were granted 
in 1609. It is evident, therefore, that the Church at 
the present time, is in possession of much smaller 
endowments than she was once entitled to, and that 
a large proportion of the remaining endowments 
have been acquired since the Reformation.” 


I think my hon. and learned Friend 
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the Member for Richmond (Sir Roundell 
Palmer) has shown that you cannot 
make a distinction in the case of these 
endowments, between those given by 
rivate persons, by Kings, or by the 
tate. ey all go into the same pro- 
perty in the bulk, though they may be 
severed > this sense ~ there are a 
number of corporations, for the purpose 
of handing them down in hip ovtaan 
districts to which they are appropriated. 
They, nevertheless, yet remain the pro- 
~ the ——s wpe and as such 
ave been i y various Acts of 
Parliament. Here I am bound to say 
that, in my opinion, the argument of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Richmond went a little beyond the 
int at which he stopped. I think that 
is arguments in favour of these en- 
dowments cover the Bishops’ property 
in Ireland, and the property in those 
parishes which have not 200 members 
of the Established Church in them. All 
I take to be part of the property of the 
Church as a whole, though it may be 
applied to the purposes of different dis- 
tricts. I shall not enter at length into 
that point on which my hon. and learned 
Friend dwelt with such foree—I mean 
the vested interest of the laity. No 
one who heard his ent can, it 
seems to me, doubt that it is mainly for 
them that the property of the Church 
exists, and that for them it ought to be 
preserved. I come now to that which 
appears to be so beloved by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—the voluntary system. So 
much does he regard that system that, 
even in the case of the meteorologists of 
Scotland, my right hon. Friend will not 
give a single farthing, trusting to me- 
teorological enthusiasts by the voluntary 
system to afford them the necessary sup- 
port. Now, I am by no means going to 
attack that system. It has done eee oa 
both in England and in Ireland. I trust 
that it will accomplish even still more, 
for with all the appliances which the 
Established Church may possess, there 
are numbers whom it cannot reach, and 
with a greatly increasing population 
growing up around us, the difficulties of 
its position are becoming daily more and 
more apparent. The voluntary system 
has not done, nor can it do, all that is 
required alone. But are there no legal 
and moral impediments to your resorting 
to it in Ireland ? 


VOL. OXOIY. [rump sERzss.] 
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I am now about to touch on a point 
which to many persons may seem anti- 
quated and absurd. It does not belong, 
perhaps, to the class of subjects whi 
engage the attention of philosophic in- 
quirers; yet I feel called upon to speak 
of it, if not as an impediment in itself, yet 
as calculated to operate as a moral im- 
pediment in its effect on the feelings of 
those with whom you are about so rudely 
to interfere by your legislation. You 
are anxious, you say, to secure the peace 
of Ireland, and you are dealing with 
700,000 persons, besides a | number 
of Presbyterians and Methodists, who 
are deeply interested in the fortunes and 

rosperity of the Established Church. 

ou are therefore dealing with a very 
large, influential, and thoughtful class 
of persons, who are sensible of their 
rights, and anxious to maintain them. 
In speaking, then, of the Act of Union, 
I must speak of it as they look upon 
it. They regard it as an Act guaran- 
teeing to them their rights in the posi- 
tion in which they now stand, for at 
the time of the passing of the Act 
the Church of England was, as it is at 
the present day, the Church of the mi- 
nority. Well, that being so, you are 
now about to change the Act of Union. 
When, last year, I said that an eminent 
lawyer told me that in taking this step 
you would be ipso facto repealing that 
Act, by doing away with that which was 
an essential part of it, and that it would 
be necessary to introduce a saving clause 
into your Bill, the statement was ridi- 
culed by those who now sit on the oppo- 
site side of the House. But, how does 
the Bill under discussion actually stand ? 
Why, have not eminent lawyers advised 
you to insert in the Bill a clause, stating 
in substance that it only affects the Act 
of Union so far as the two Churches are 
concerned, and saving it in other re- 
~~ ? When, therefore, the right hon. 

entleman the President of the Board 
of Trade says that you make no change 
ip the Act of Union by your measure, 
I point to the clause introduced by 
yourselves to show that that state- 
ment is not exactly in accordance with 
the fact. Has time altered the position 
of things since the Union? Suppose a 
Bill of this nature had been brought 
forward within five or ten years after the 

assing of the Union, what would have 
one said? Would it not have been 
denounced as a gross breach of faith? 
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Would it not have been described as a} Roman Catholics in Ireland, and we are 
violation of the treaty of Union? Would {told that they ask for nothing. That 


it not have aroused great indignation 
throughout Ireland? How has the state 
of things altered since that time? The 
Church has had longer possession. She 
has been year by year changing her 
condition, because Churchmen have been 
spending their money upon her, they 
have been educated for particular posi- 
tions within her, they have done every- 
thing to show that they rely upon your 
legislation. When, therefore, you now 
turn round upon them with such a mea- 
sure as this, I say that in their view—and 
I am speaking now from their view—they 
have a right to say that you are commit- 
ting upon them an inj we and, instead of 
causing peace you will be arousing irri- 
tation and exasperation which will not 
be easily allayed. 

Now, one word with respect to another 
subject upon which I speak with great 
reluctance, and, I trust, with becoming 
delicacy. I say that in this Bill, in order 
to avoid all difficulty hereafter, in order 
that there may be no misleading of the 
public mind, that the public may not 
think you are doing that which is con- 
trary to what the Monarch of the coun- 
try is obliged to swear, you should have 
taken steps to alter the Coronation 
Oath. I do not at all say that the na- 
tion cannot absolve the Monarch from 
an Oath which is taken as between the 
nation and the Monarch, but that Oath, 
as it stands, places the Monarch in a 
most invidious position. I ask any 
one to read the Coronation Service, 
and see what a formal and elabo- 
rate Oath is imposed by that ceremony 
—an Oath which, taken in its lite- 
ral sense, may mean that no action 
should be taken by the Sovereign at all, 
either in her legislative or in her execu- 
tive capacity, to interfere with the pro- 
perty or rights of the Reformed Bishops 
in Ireland or England. I say that that 
is an opinion which has laid hold of the 
minds of the people of Ireland, and it 
would have been far better both for the 
present and the future that some notice 
should have been taken of it, and that 
the Oath should have been abrogated by 
those who are desirous to act in contra- 
vention of its supposed intention, in 
order that no Monarch hereafter may be 

laced in so invidious a position. I pass 

m that. Much has been said with 
respect to a disinterestedness of the 
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is not absolutely the case, for there 
are some who would be glad to get 
something. The hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. G. H. Moore), for _ % said 
that if the money were ready there 
would be plenty found to take it, and I 
have a shrewd suspicion that that is the 
ease. A very excellent Roman Catholic 
Bishop has written a letter, full of eu- 
logy of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, in which he has dropped certain 
hints which I think may be construed 
into something like what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo spoke of. Bishop Moriarty 
is evidently very much annoyed that 
there should be any prospect of the com- 
mutation of the life interests of the 
clergy. He said— 

“ What need is there of the commutation of life 
interests? Is not this a wilful waste of a large 
portion of the national property? Suppose, how- 
ever, that you thus create a re-endowment out of 
the property of the Irish Church. Will you have 
heard the last and latest of the question ?” 


It is obvious that he desires the income 
of the Church to remain as a reserye— 
for whom? Again he adds in reference 
to the Church Body— 


** Tt should be noted that there is no such cor- 
poration in the Irish Catholie Church, and that 
for the ion and transmission of property 
we are obliged to have recourse to trustees, If 
this disparity continued, we should consider the 
Protestant Church specially protected by your 
law.” 


These opinions show that grievances 
are pre for future use; but lis- 
ten to the language of another Bishop, 
though not an Irish Bishop. Bishop 
Goss—Bishop of Liverpool, as I believe 
he is called—speaks much more openly 
on the subject. He said— 


“ That he could not for the life of him see how 
the Prime Minister could, with any show of jus- 
tice, allow the Irish Church, on ceasing to be es- 
tablished, to take away with it whatsoever it 
might have acquired by private benefactions since 
the date of its establishment, and yet should 
refuse to give back to the Roman Catholics the 
property which came to them by private benefac- 
tions, and of which they were despoiled and 
robbed at the time of the Reformation. It was 
said that the Catholics did not wish it, but that 
was not the question ; justice was justice, and 
they might rest assured that if men under the in- 
fluence of good feeling had for a time declined to 
receive it, they would eventually be free to con- 
sider the justice of accepting it. Besides the 
present Bishops, the clergy of Ireland had only a 
life interest in the property ; therefore no act of 
theirs could bar a just claim which existed on the 
part of their successors ; hence—he did not speak 
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as a politician, but as a simple man—he did not 
think it was a just measure; for if the Prime 
Minister respected private benefactions since the 
Reformation he ought also, in common justice, to 
respect private benefactions made prior to the 
Reformation.” 

It appears, therefore, that some of the 
Bishops would be very glad to obtain 
this money. And now is it not a fact 
that establishment of religion is a thin 
which the Roman Catholic clergy ro | 
laity consider a duty on the part of the 
State, and the advan of which is a 
right on their part ? Has this not been 
expressed by the head of the Roman } 
Catholic Church in the stro terms, 
and is it not avowed in cases in 
which it can be safely avowed? There- 
fore, though a common jealousy of the 
Church now unites the Roman Catholics 
with sectarians inst us, I cannot 
help feeling that there must be at heart 
among the Roman Catholics a feel- 
ing that in assisting to destroy Estab- 
lishments they are making a precedent 
which may one day act most injuriously 
against themselves. But we have been 
told that we have no right to think that 
the effects of this measure will extend be- 
yond Ireland. Well, when we hear some 
of the speeches made in this House, we 
might well distrust such a statement. 
But what of speeches outside? What 
have we to say of Wales? An hon. 
Member has spoken to us of Wales, and 
we know how many have spoken out- 
side this House on the same subject. 
I could have wearied this House with 
most wonderful extracts of speeches of 
ministers and others in Wales, who = 
with all the glowing language of the 
Principality, Sa express intense hatred 
of the Church, desiring to throw her 
down as strongly as anybody in Ireland 
can desire it. Ae I must turn aside 
for a moment to a personal question. 
The hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. H. 
Richards) referred to a — which, 
three or four years ago, I made upon 
church rates, now abolished. I can only 
say that in then stating that money was 
borrowed for the pape of building 
chapels in Wales, I spoke on information 
received from a gentleman of high au- 
thority, and who, I have no doubt, would 
be ready to stand by what he said. As I 
only heard the hon. Member’s denial of 
this statement last night, I have had no 
opportunity of looking for papers or 
making investigation so as to give a 
satisfactory answer. But if he, being 
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thoroughly acquainted with Wales, tells 
me that no such thing exists, I am ready 
to withdraw the statement, and am sorry 
that I have been misinformed. You say 
that the Irish Church is a hindrance to 
the spread of Protestantism. Do you 
think that your Roman Catholic allies are 
of that opinion? Do you think that the 
Irish Church forms no obstacle to the 
spread of Roman Catholicism? Do you 
imagine that the language used by you 
and by the Dissenters represents accu- 
rately the feelings of the Roman Ca- 
tholics on this subject? If the possession 
by the Church of the endowments con- 
stituted a real impediment to her action 
the Roman Catholics would be the last 
— to desire to take them away. 
e hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) argued that the Church was a 
mere department of the State, and that 
you have a right to deal with the Church 
as you dealt with the municipal cor- 
porations. Well, how did you deal with 
the corporations? You took the pro- 
perty Gun the old corporations, and 
lg it to the reformed corporations. 
ou dealt with them exactly in the same 
way as the Church was in a former day 
dealt with—that is to say, the property, 
that is, the pre-Reformation endow- 
ments, passed from the old institution to 
the reformed institution. The title in 
each case, then, is the same. There is a 
— upon which my hon. and learned 
riend the Member for Richmond touch- 
ed which may well be urged again, for 
it is of great importance. I refer to the 
case of the Dissenting chapels, the pos- 
session of which for twenty-five years 
was made an indefeasible title by Act of 
Parliament. Although the congregations 
in possession had changed from Trini- 
tarian to Unitarian, a creed different in 
the most essential point from that of the 
founders of the chapels, legislation was 
actually undertaken to preserve the title 
to these buildings only held for twenty- 
five years. If such was the recent action 
of Parliament, does it not appear the 
strangest and most incongruous proceed- 
ing to take away from the Church in 
Ireland that which she has held for cen- 
turies, and to leave her only a part of 
that which she has had for the shortest 
time—namely, the private endowments 
most recently acquired? You say you 
are going to conciliate Ireland by this 
measure; but if that were likely to be 
the result, I should have thought that 
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the time of hope would have been the | willing to pay as he had done, and that 
moment when people would be more he looked upon him as a great advantage 
disposed to look at the bright side of |to the parish in which he resided. [If it 
things than the time of fruition. Well, | had been the case of an absentee noble- 
during this time of hope how are the | man who never appears in his parish, 
Irish people employed? I will not)he added, the case would have been 
speak of Fenian meetings held by Fe-| very different, for they owed nothing 
nians themselves, but what strikes me as |to the absentee. That is the spirit 
a deplorable feature is that men who/!in which the Protestant clergy are re- 
have dishonoured themselves, not only | garded by the populations among whom 
by disloyalty, but by the schemes of they live. The President of the Board 
such diabolical cruelty as showed them | of Trade drew an haleyon picture of 
to be the enemies of mankind—who, | what was to follow the passing of this 
though their own hands may not have | Bill, and he did not, as on a former 
been imbrued in blood, have, neverthe- | occasion, qualify his observations by 
less, been the associates of assassins— | saying that more must be done before 
have been, on their liberation from im-|the prospects he depicted could be 
prisonment, received as heroes and mar- | realized. Last year, in a speech of 
tyrs. Do not tell me that such people | wonderful ability, he stated that dealing 
will be conciliated by the sacrifice of the | with the Church alone would not effect 
Irish Church, for, the very moment when the objects he had inview. In a speech 
ne are making the sacrifice—when you | of the right hon. Gentlemen at Edin- 

ave the knife lifted prepared to slay— | burgh, in November last, he spoke still 
these people mock you, and say—‘‘ This | more strongly, and his language appears 
is what we have forced from you; this|to bear most materially on this ques- 
is what we have made you do; these are | tion. We say that if you carry out this 
the fruits of the blowing up of Clerken- | measure in its entirety, in many parts 
well.”” The right hon. Gentleman shakes , of Ireland there will be such an effect 
his head, but he (Mr. Gladstone) made | that the Protestants will be entirely 
the ‘intensity of Fenianism”’ a ground | overwhelmed so that, being as sheep 
for his course last year. I hold in my/| without a shepherd, they will either 
hand an extract from the Cork Examiner, | remove from their parishes or become 
in which an advertisement appears to | absorbed among the Roman Catholic 
obtain funds for the Fenian convicts | pulation. Now, mark what the right 
who had been released. In it occurs the | io Gentleman said, pointing to a 
following words, which manifest the corollary to this Bill—something that is 
truth of my remarks :— to follow it. He says that— 


“ We would also remind those who look on the “In Ireland the land is not really in the posses- 
proposed disendowment of the Established Church | sion of what I may call native proprietors or natives 
as a boon, that—according to the statement of the | of the country, to alarge extent. It seems to me to 
present Premier—they are indebted to the Fenian be an essential thing for the peace of every coun- 
movement for that tardy measure of justice.” | try that its soil should at least be in the possession 

a : of its own people. I believe that in Ireland it will 
This shows the encouragement to disloy- | be necessary to adopt some plan, and I believe 
altyv given by this measure. I admit that there is a plan which can be adopted, without in- 
the Irish Church, though it never was | JY oF wrong to any man, by which gradually 
before mentioned as a ular gviovence | the land of Ireland may be, to a considerable ex- 
: - pop eri ~, | tent, transferred from the foreign, alien, or ab- 
by the Irish people generally and still | sentee Protestant proprietor, — transferred into 
less by the Fenians, as has been strongly the hands of the Catholic resident population of 


urged by Dean Stanley, may have been | the country. 1 do not anticipate myself that until 
me. . Bs _| something of that kind is in process and in opera- 
an object of animosity to the Roman Ca-| tion we shall find the tranquillity and content in 


tholic priests, and perhaps to some of the | : ere 
he wy classes of oo Catholics. I) orgie n, regi cong if - seeds 

have received private letters which con-| Mr. BRIGHT: I explained that. 
firm me in this opinion, and from one I; Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: When? 
learn that, in one instance, a Roman Ca- | Last night? 

tholic paid his tithe’rent-charge in full,| Mr. BRIGHT: Last Session. 
without deducting the charge for tithes| Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
and rates, and on being made acquainted | right hon. Gentleman said the other 
with the mistake, he wrote back to the | night—and I give him full credit for it 
clergyman, stating that he was perfectly | —that he would do nothing that is not 
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approved by the principles of political 
economy. And no doubt he would treat 
these proprietors as Isaak Walton tells 
you to treat the frog—as if he loved 
them. He would not do them an injury 
consciously. If he removed them from 
their property it would be done in such 
a way as, in his opinion,to cause no injury 
tothem. But what I cannot help remark- 
ing on is the object that is presented to 
the excitable minds of the population of 
Ireland when the advocacy of their cause 
has been taken up with such enormous 
ability as the right hon. Gentleman has 
shown—when he expresses himself in 
this way, and confines the expression 
even of absentees to Protestant landlords, 
and the gift of their lands, in whatever 
way, to Catholic residents the impression 
which must be produced is that he is go- 
ing to assist them in Romanizing Ireland. 
Now, we who know the religious opinions 
of the right hon. Gentleman know that 
that cannot be his object; but I say the 
language used, carelessly—recklessly, in 
some sense, I may say—has its effect on 
the minds of the population of Ireland, 
and leads them to suppose that something 
will be done for them that you never can 
in justice do, and therefore the failure of 
their hopes and wishes will lead to 
more discontent, to more agrarian outrage 
and hostility. Now, Sir, a great deal of 
exasperation exists already. Do not let 
me place undue value upon the language 
used by persons in a moment of irri- 
tation; but I see with t regret 
that language has been oneal spoken 
by men of high position—dignitaries of 
the Church and others. me have 
written letters, and some have made ad- 
dresses, in which they look forward to 
the repeal of the Union as a mode of 
healing discontent and of redressing the 
grievances under which they labour. I 
regret that such should be the case. Now 
when I say that such and such results 
will follow from the action of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, I am told—‘‘ You 
are suggesting these things and putting 
them in the minds of people, and for any 
injury to the Church of England you are 
responsible.” [ Cheers.] The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) I observe, 
cheers me. By whom were they told to 
distrust the English Parliament, and to 
go in for repeal of the Union? Who 
suggested to them it was useless to 
seek redress from the English Parlia- 
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ment? It was a most remarkable thing 
if this were done by the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government. It 
is a very remarkable thing, because he 
has both written and spoken in that sense. 
He wrote this, moreover, in no state of 
exasperation. He did this in the first 
place when he was writing a book, again 
when he —_ a third edition, and 
again in his place in Parliament. The 
right hon. Gentleman might say, ‘“‘ Oh! 
I have repented of these things;”’ but still 
they have gone forth to the world, and 
remained, as far as the public knew, the 
opinions of the right hon. Gentleman, at 
least up to 1865. It is all very well to 
say that if we suggest these things and 
put them in people’s heads we are re- 
sponsible for them. In his work on 
Church and State, 3rd edit., p. 79-81, 
he says— 

**A common form of faith binds Irish Pro- 
tants to ourselves, while they, on the other hand, 
are fast linked to Ireland ; and thus they supply 
the most natural bond of connection between the 
countries. But if England by overthrowing their 
Church should weaken their moral position, they 
would no longer be able—perhaps no longer will- 
ing—to counteract the desires of the majority 
tending under the direction of their leaders—how- 
ever by a wise policy revocable from that fatal 
course—to what is termed national independence.” 


In his place in Parliament on March 31, 
1835, he says— 

“The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) invited 
them to invade the property of the Church of Ire- 
land. He considered that there were abundant 
reasons for maintaining that Church; and if it 
should be removed, he believed they would not 
long resist the repeal of the Union, and then they 
would become fully‘aware of the evil of surrender- 
ing the principle which the noble Lord asked them 
to give up.” 

These were the suggestions of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that what was going to 
be done would cause the people to cry out 
for national independence. That very 
result may happen. You cannot deal 
with people in a moment of great excite- 
ment as if they were chessmen, or as if 
they were people without passions or 
affections, for they may be hurried by 
that excitement into the utterance of 
words and commission of acts which 
they would deprecate in their cooler 
moments. And you may give rise toa 
ery for a repeal of the Union, backed 
up and sanctioned by those who have 
hitherto supported you. We said in the 
Address in answer to the Speech of Her 
Majesty, that we would endeavour to 
secure the action of ‘‘ the undivided feel- 
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ing and opinion of Ireland on the side of 
loyalty and law.”” Now, it does not seem 
to me that we are making a very good 
business of it at present. We have before 
us a measure of a ‘‘sweeping and severe”’ 
character, advocated in such harsh and 
unsympathizing terms by the right hon. 
and learned Rektienen the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Sullivan), 
spoken upon with such cold indifference 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer :—I ask is there 
anything in the details of the Bill to 
modify or to soothe the feelings of those 
who consider themselves aggrieved by 
its operation? We have ym heard 
that the best thing you can provide for 
an enemy is a golden bridge by which 
he can make his escape. By those who 
spoke last year on this subject we were 
told that the Church was to be treated 
with generosity. But I ask now whether, 
from end to end of the Bill, there is 
anything that in any sense represents the 
ee bridge of which I have spoken ? 

ou deprive the Irish Church of every- 
thing. As the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General said— 
“This is a Bill for disestablishment, 
not for giving them anything ;’’ and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated— 
‘We deal with them liberally,” but he 
was careful to explain that liberality of 
Liberals by no means means generosity. 
So much has been said upon the different 
points of the Bill that I will not attempt 
to discuss them. I will run them over 
rapidly. You give us the life interests— 
that you admit is the barest justice; but 
you combine with these conditions of the 
most arbitrary and inexcusable character. 
You endeavour to stereotype the Church 
of Ireland so that she cannot possibly 
move to benefit herself. But that is not 
the course which you take in the case of 
the life interests of the Presbyterian; he 
may remove where he likes, and take the 
money with him so long as he works 
for his Church. In the Church alone 
the clergyman is tied to the spot where 
he is placed, and you cannot remove him. 
Take the case of any particular man—a 
rector, say, of a parish, receiving £300 a 
year. You secure to him his salary for 
life, provided he remains there and per- 
forms the services; it may be, however, 
that he would be much more beneficially 
employed in the neighbouring town or 
parish, but he cannot go there without 
losing his annuity, which is taken from | 
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him the moment that he leaves. You 
therefore tie him down, as you tie down 
the curates also. What happens in their 
case? You give to them—lI can hardly 
call it a life interest, but such an interest 
as you think they should have, and you 
give it to them on condition that they 
shall continue to serve in the same place ; 
that is to say, you make a compulsory 
marriage between the rector and the 
curate. If the curate remove or should 
happen to die, the rector who was gener- 
ous enough to employ him to meet the 
wants of the district suffers still further : 
he is deprived at the same time of the 
money and the curate. I say that is 
wrong—it is a wrong done both to the 
incumbent, to the curate, and to the 
Church. 
Now as to capitalization. Though 
there has been many an invitation given 
to the Members of the Government, not 
one of them has addressed himself to that 
subject. Not one Member of the Go- 
vernment hitherto, though their atten- 
tion has been specially called to it, has 
ventured to shape out such a capitali- 
zation of the revenues of the Irish 
Church under this Bill as will leave any- 
thing to that Church when the life in- 
terests are paid up; not a single fact has 
been laid before us which can induce us 
to form any such conclusions ; and there- 
fore we must assume that the Church is 
to go out naked into the world, with no- 
thing but that £100,000—which you call 
£500,000— which my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Dr. Ball) says the 
Church can really under the hard terms 
of your measure prove to belong to 
her. The churches, as shown by my 
right hon. and learned Friend, have had 
£600,000 of the private money of Church 
people spent upon them, in addition to 
what was spent out of the — pro- 
; and as you cannot possibly sepa- 
od one part of the ret 2 buildings 
from another, it follows that you must 
give over the churches to the Church 
Body; but here again the gift is clogged 
with harsh and restrictive conditions. 
The ri~*t hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) also spoke—and in this, I will not 
doubt he meant kindly by the Church 
and the Irish nation—of certain national 
monuments, and of something which was 
to be provided for their maintenance. I 
do not know whether he meant that 
those monuments were to be handed over 
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absolutely to the Church, or were to be|Gentleman the Prime Minister that 
handed over with any trust attached to | they may be purchased by the incum- 
them, or subject to any control or condi- | bents at their full value. Last Session 
tions of resumption. My advice to the | the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Church would be—accept nothing unless | residences of the clergy, being insepar- 
it is given to you absolutely, without con- | able from the churches, ought to be given 
trol and without power of withdrawal. | upon the same conditions as the churches 
This was what the right hon. Gentleman | themselves. The right hon. Gentleman 


(Mr. Bright) said last year. He then told 
the House that what was given to the 
Church should be given in such a way that | 
no vestige of control should be left to the 
State; no condition, no continuing trust 
—nothing that could be construed in any 
shape into a national endowment. There- 





no doubt mean at that time to act gra- 
ciously and generously towards the 
Irish clergy ; but is it acting graciously 
and generously towards them to say 
that they may purchase the glebes at 
what is actually mere than their full 
value? Look how you have dealt with 


fore, if you leave any fund to them, do it | Maynooth. This House some time since 
in such a shape that the Church may refused to pay the money for the repairs 
understand that the present Parliament | of Maynooth, the cost of which at the 
mean to give it absolutely and for ever. I | time was said to amount to £1,260 
recommend the Church, if disestablished, annually. The result has been that 
to have nothing whatever to do with! the College has got into debt to the 
“national” property, because, as the| amount of £20,000, and you are now 
nation has shown such an aptitude for going to pay that debt out of the 
taking what does not belong to it, it} funds of the Irish Church. I may 
would be certain to finish by taking that | say, without disrespect to the College, 
property also which it would say did.| that this was a debt contracted in 
I was much am by seeing in one| their own wrong, and contrary to the 
of the Irish newspapers that a parish | voice of Parliament, which said that 
priest, of considerable influence in his it would not sanction such an obliga- 





neighbourhood, speaks in such a manner | 
so as to show how little you will gain by 
this measure, and how subjects are being 
reserved for future agitation. I have 
shown how two Bishops are reserving 
such subjects, and I will: now show you 
how a parish priest is attempting to 
follow in their steps. In a letter written 
by the Rev. F. O’Reilly, he says— 

“A Protestant church indeed a national mont- | 
ment ! There is an old tree near this town, upon | 
which it is said the Croppies used to be hanged 
long ago, and not so long ago either. It might | 
as well be allowed to stand on the ground of its | 
being a national monument. Believe me, that | 
any remnant of the accursed Establishment in the 
hands of Protestants will never be looked on as | 
a monument of anything but ascendancy, oppres- | 
sion, and injustice.” 
Such are the hopes held out to the House 
by the parish priests, or, at all events, 
by this individual parish priest, of Ire- 
land of what we are to e when 
this Bill is passed. This priest tells 
the Protestant Church that “as soon 
as you have got possession of these 
churches I endeavour to deprive 
you of them, because I regard it asa 
mockery to place any national monu- 
ments in the hands of the Protes- 
tant Church.” Then as to glebes, 
we have heard from the right hon. 





tion. You now intend to pay off t 
debt while making the Church buy up 
her own glebes, upon which the clergy 
have expended so much of their own 
money, at a cost of £232,000, or to pay 
for the sites upon which they stand. And 
this you call even-handed justice ? 

Now, Sir, the scheme for the purchase 
of the tithe rent-charge, I confess, is a 

uzzle that gives me a great deal of 
vifficulty to comprehend. I do not af- 
fect to be a great financier; but, as I 
understand the scheme, a man is to ob- 
tain ssion of £100 a year for ever 
by the payment of £100 a year for 
forty-five years. I do not wish to 
speak disrespectfully ; but not being a 
great financier, it appears to me that by 
a sort of hocus pocus management, by 
entering something into a book, a man 
obtains a loan which he never gets, and 
pays interest which he never pays, and 


'so he obtains at the end of forty-five 


years, £100 a year in perpetuity, with- 
out actually paying anything for it. Out 
of the £100 a year which he pays at 
present, £1 a year is to be s for 
forty-five years, at the end of which time 
the person who pays the money is to be 
relieved from further liability. Suppose 
you were to deal with a tenant in the 
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same way, would it not be an ingenious | place of the Established Church as a 
method of enabling a tenant to purchase | corporation, as if a Church Body was 
up his landlord’s property ? Now, sup- | already an established thing in Ireland, 
pose a tenant paid £100 a year rack-rent | and as if the Church there had not been 
—and that you said, ‘‘ You can pay the | maintained with the assistance of the 
rent for forty-five years, your landlord |State. You have forbidden to that 
making a sinking fund of it, and at the |Church convocations, synods, and free 
end of that time the land will be yours.” | assemblies. Do you expect, then, that 
I think that might be done by some of | when this Bill passes, the 700,000 mem- 
the gentlemen skilled in financial puzzles, | bers of the Established Church wili 
and no doubt tenants anxious for fixity | meet on the Curragh plains to elect re- 
of tenure will remember this boon to the | presentatives. They will have no power 
landlords. It appears to me that you | to bind a minority; they will have no 
are dealing unjustly in taking away | power to bind the clergy. You leave 
from the Church what was intended for | them to their own devices I admit; but, 
the service of God, and thus giving it to | giving them no power of binding any 
man for his own purposes. There is a | one, you call on them to be prepared as 
question respecting rates now deducted |a corporation to deal with you in a few 
from the tithe rent-charge which re- | mon s. Why, nothing more difficult 
quires explanation; but it is a matter than the task you impose on them can 
which, perhaps, it would not be worth | well be imagined. I believe it is eighteen 
while to go into now, and therefore I ener | . Brieut: Yes, to the be- 
come to Maynooth. Now, with respect | ginning of 1871.]—Very well. I believe 
to Maynooth, I say that, leaving aside | the difficulty is one which cannot be 
any prejudice with respect to its being a | easily surmounted ; but it is one of those 
Roman Cafholic establishment, or to its | points which can hardly be discussed 
having been founded for purposes con- | now, when we are dealing with the prin- 
nected with religion, I cannot but ex- | ciple of the Bill, and I will pass on, es- 
press my opinion that you propose to! pecially as the matter was fully treated 
treat Maynooth in a very different way of by my hon. and learned Friend op- 
from that in which you are about to | posite. 

treat the Established Church. There; And this brings me to the last point 
are in the College of Maynooth certain | upon which I shall have to trouble the 
officers or professors who receive £6,000 | House. I certainly was rather amused, 
a year. They may have a life interest; | but not at all surprised, to find that the 
but can any one say that the students on| Chancellor of the Exchequer altoge- 
the Dunboyne establishment, who re-|ther abstained from saying a single 
ceive £800 a year, and some hundreds| word about the surplus. ‘The right 
of other students who are in Maynooth | hon. Gentleman nen lable been pub- 
for only a short time have a life interest \lishing his views upon endowments, 
for which they ought to receive compen- | and I cannot quite understand how it 
sation? Why, it is a mockery; and, /is that the right hon. Gentleman, who 
knowing it to be a mockery, something | is gifted with such a tender conscience 
was held out in the shape of a threat to} as to those with whom he acts, should 
make the House consent to it. It was|agree in the proposal to make these 
said in effect, “If you do not let us| new endowments, when he says that 
make this compensation to Maynooth, | endowments contain within themselves 
we must deal more harshly with Trinity | the elements of failure and must 
College.” Now, Ido not want threats| bring down upon whatever is con- 
about the future; but I do want to know nected with them nothing but dis- 
on what principle in this particular Bill | tress and confusion. We have heard 
life interests amounting to £6,000 a year | the opinion of the hon, Member for 
are to be compensated for by £25,600 a | Mayo (Mr. G. H. Moore), who can see 
year? I should like to know how that | nothing but probable waste and jobbery 
arrangement is consistent with the prin- | in what is now proposed. If these asy- 
ciple on which you propose to compen- | lums are placed under local management, 
sate the Church ?—and I have no doubt | who does not know, when the money is 
the point is one to which the right hon. | found by others than those who are in- 
Gentleman will address himself. Then, | terested in these asylums, what sort of 
you talk of a Church Body to take the | management that will be? I do not 
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dwell upon the argument put forward 
by my noble Friend the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) that 
in a great many instances you will be 
giving practically very large religious 
endowments. Into the question whe- 
ther that is right or wrong I will 
not enter; but if, as I believe, that 
be the case, it is a violation of the 
pledges of the Government, and, in- 
stead of leading to harmony, can be 
productive of nothing but ill-will. But 
in this surplus there is a seizure for Im- 
perial purposes. The State has paid for 
a great number of years the Regium 
Donum and the Maynooth Grant, and it 
is now proposed that these should cease, 
and that out of the revenues of the Irish 
Church £1,100,000 should be devoted to 
this new way of paying old debts. Now, 
is that payment of money for Irish pur- 
poses or for the relief of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer ? It is absurd to suggest that 
such a payment is to be made for Irish 
purposes. And who is the author of 
this great scheme? It comes from a dis- 
tinguished source. It does not belong to 
any Member of the Government, for it is 
the invention of a remarkable agitator, 
the great ‘‘ Liberator ”’— it is the scheme 
of Mr. O’Connell, who suggested the 
me in a letter which he wrote to Mr. 

rawford in 1834, and which was quoted 
by Sir James Graham in the following 
year— 

“ My plan is to apply that fund in the various 

counties in Ireland, to relieve the occupiers of 
land from grand jury cess. My plan is to defray 
all the expenses of dispensaries, infirmaries, hos- 
pitals, and asylums, and to multiply the number 
of these institutions until they become quite suffi- 
cient for the wants of the sick.” 
That was the plan of Mr. O’Connell, and 
that is the plan which the Government 
have now adopted. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite was then acting in har- 
mony with Sir James Graham, who re- 
marked upon it— 

“That is to say that Church property is to be 
granted to the landlords of Ireland to enable them 
to do that which without confiscation they are 
bound to do by the law of humanity, if not by the 
law of the land—namely, to provide for the relief 
of-their poorer brethren.” 


I do say by the course you are adopting 
you are virtually putting money into the 
hands of the landlords in Ireland. You 
are professing that the landlords, par- 
ticularly the absentees, are the objects of 
must be 
done to bring them to a better state; in 
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the meantime, in order to pass this Bill, 
you give them this alleviation of the 
grand jury cess, and you also dry up 
the fountain of charity. I say when you 
are urging the adoption of the voluntary 
system, it is an unfortunate thing that the 
fountain of charity should be dried u 
by filling its place in this manner wi 
money never intended for such charities, 
which never ought to be given to them, 
and, still more, ought never to be given 
in alleviation of that which, although it 
may be paid in the first instance by the 
occupier, is a charge upon the land. 
You have had it argued over and over 
again in this House, and I do not think 
the head of the Government will venture 
to say that in the result the county cess 
is not charged upon the land in Ire- 
land. If it is, you are giving £8,000,000 
in alleviation of that charge; and sa 
you that that is just, either to the Church 
in Ireland, the people of Ireland, or 
anybody that is interested in the prospe- 
rity of Ireland? I now go from the details 
of the Bill in order to notice a point which 
I cannot pass by: it is the question of 
the principles which are laid down in 
this Bill as affecting the Empire gene- 
rally. We have heard to-night a defini- 
tion of religious equality; we heard 
many definitions of it last year; and 
practically they come to this—that no 
man has a right, as far as regards any 
political privilege, or civil privilege, or 
social privilege, to have anything given 
him . or preserved to him by the 
State which his fellow has not, what- 
ever his religion may be. Well, I 
say it is impossible to confine that to 
Ireland—it is absolutely impossible. I 
know we are told when we say this we 
are bringing down upon the Church of 
England the very destruction which we 
say we apprehend; but it is impossible 
to fix the blame of that upon us. You 
may as well say that anybody who pro- 
phesies that a storm will follow a certain 
state of the atmosphere is bringing it 
upon himself. It is a consequence which 
follows this cause which you have put in 
operation, and which follows inevitably. 
If principles are — to legislation 
for other of the Empire they 
cannot fail to be applied here, nor are 
there wanting here those who have 
avowed they will apply them. Hon. 
Members for Wales are eager to ap- 
ly them, plenty of hon. Members for 
Kcotland long to apply them, and in Eng- 
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land there are those who hate any pri- | pre in the House of Commons, which 
vilege, who are anxious to see those who | ill give rise to irritation, exasperation, 
are above them levelled in the dust, and | and bad feeling in the belief that we 
who would pull down the Church of who have the privilege of an Establish- 
England with the greatest pleasure. I | ment are hostile to the Dissenters, no 
could quote Members of this House and | matter that they are in no way injured 
newspapers in support of that assertion. | by that Establishment enjoying the pri- 
A gentleman whom I quoted before, | vileges which it has without any oppres- 
who is against the Irish Church, who | sion, interference, or intolerance towards 
wishes it to be dealt with much, though | them. We are told we should trust in 
not exactly, in the same way as the right | our cause, in the truth, and in all that 
hon. Gentleman is dealing with it— | we believe to be good in the Church 
Dr. Andrews, Vice President of the Col-|to which we belong. Sir, I- have 
lege at Belfast, whom, though I do not | never heard yet that you could fix 
agree with him, I admire for his vigor- | the time at which a Church is to be 
ous, terse, and pointed writing, says— | prosperous, or at which it will arrive at 

“ The defenders of the Irish Church may justly | the establishment of those truths it may 
complain that the artifices of party have never profess. There may be many difficul- 
been more freely used than on this oceasion. The | ties and trials through which it has to 
Church of England has been assured that, living go, and although it is true, as my hon. 


in the affections of the English ple and com- | and learned Friend has said— Truth 
manding a majority of the inhabitants, she has}. ail in th A” oot : ° 
nothing to fear from the removal of such an ex- will prevail in the end,” yet we inquire 


ereseence as the Irish Chureh. No one can When is the end? If we wait for this 
value more highly than the writer the services| end, sure of its coming, it is not the 
rendered by the Church of England to the highest | less our duty to use those human aids 
purposes of humanity, nor is anyone less anxious and means by the withdrawal of which 


i bl ifice. But | . : F 
to disturb so grand and noble an edifice ut | you may be in the mean time im ped- 


the course of events is inexorable, and the equality | | ; 
of all men in the eye of the law, irrespective of |ing the usefulness of our Courch, and 
religious belief, is manifestly incompatible with | be detracting from its ability to do its 
the existence ofa privileged caste. . . . The! work upon earth. You are even now 


Established Church of Scotland is in some re- | + «,- . . 
spects scarcely more defensible than that of Ire- | inviting it to controversy about its tem- 


land. When the Irish Church falls, the days of | Poralities instead of assisting it as you 
the Scottish Establishment ‘may easily be num-| could. Many of you differ from the 
bered. To declare that the fall of the Irish branch principle of its constitution; can you 


will not affect the stability of the Church of England | not differ without interfering with its 


is manifestly absurd ; the arguments adduced in . . . 

support of this paradoxical assertion carry weight | operati ae, and leave it to its noble work, 
with none except those who are willing to be in which it was never more earnestly 
deceived. ‘There are stratagems in political as | engaged than at present, the work of 
in actual warfare, and to lull the defenders of an | evangelizing the great masses of the 
ancient stronghold into false security by pacific people, too poor to build churches for 


assurances is the usual precursor of an intended 
attack. The party of action finds it convenient | themselves, too poor to be reached by 


to suspend operations in England while their new | YOUr voluntary system, because they 
allies require aid in the campaign they have opened have not means to pay for pastors to live 


in Ireland.” /among them ? ell, you have been 
In this I heartily concur; but, Sir, the | decrying the Church in Ireland on the 
issue becomes an awfully momentous one. | ground of inefficiency, and some have 


Its results cannot, as I have said, be con- | been speaking of the efficiency of the 
fined to Ireland ; and, therefore, though | Church of Rome in Ireland. will not 
I feel warmly as an advocate for that | speak of it as the Church of Rome. It 
part of the Established Church which! is a Church, whatever may be its 
is situated in Ireland, I necessarily feel creed, acting with vast influence in 
far more deeply interested in that part | Ireland. e were told by the At- 
of the United Church of England and | torney General for Ireland that in 
Ireland which does so much good in my| the South of Ireland he could show 
own country. If it should happen that the | us examples of devotion on the part of 
disestablishment and disendowment now | both priests and people such as we had 
sought for should ensue, I foresee con-| never seen elsewhere. I believe him, 
tinual contests upon the painful subject! indeed I have seen what he has de- 
of still further disestablishment. I fore-| scribed myself. The signs of devotion are 


: ; : - at : 
see interminable discussions upon this, unmistakable ; crowds assemble round 
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the chapels, great numbers are hardly 
ever absent from them; the priests are 
among them, and have enormous in- 
fluence over them ; but has this influence, 
Iam bound to ask, been exercised in 
the way in which it should be exercised ? 
What means this general sympathy with 
crime, and the abettors of anon? Ina 
case we heard of with sorrow in former 
days—the case, I think, of an attack upon 
the Rev. Marcus Beresford, who was fired 
at in his gig; having been missed the 
clergyman pursued the would-be assas- 
sins, but they threw off their coats in 
their flight, and were received by a 
crowd of worshippers coming from the 
Roman Catholic an l, who all pulled 
off their coats in order that the guil 
should not be discovered. Sir, thoug 
that may not be done now, yet what 
has been done? Does anyone be- 
lieve that the perpetrators of the mur- 
ders which have recently been commit- 
ted in Tipperary are not known widel 
among the population? I speak it with 
sorrow, and in no degree in anger, but 
Iiament with the deepest sorrow that 
the influence of the priests should be so 
little with these men—who come to their 
devotions, who kneel to them at confes- 
sion, who are under their influence so 
much in other matters, that they should 
either sympathize with crime or conceal 
it—some of them having been witnesses 
of it and not revealing it, as they ought 
todo. Idonotsay this without warrant. 
I quote the words of a Roman Catholic 
Judge, Baron Deasy, pronounced in 
Tipperary not a month ago, in 1869, 
this year. He mentions several murders 
undetected and unpunished— 

' “So far as I can form any opinion, this failure 
of justice seems to arise from one of three causes— 
sympathy with the offender, sympathy with the 
crime, or terrorism which closes the mouths of 
witnesses. The present state of this riding pre- 
sents a sad contrast to its condition on my former 
visit to it. Then tranquillity appeared to exist, 
but now it appears that beneath the surface there 
lies a spirit of lawlessness and turbulence which 
has developed into open crime. I cannot tell to 
what we have to attribute this turbulence (not 
distress or pressure—harvest abundant). 

are no wrongs unredressed.” 

Well, the cause of these crimesisnot found 
in the Established Church—that Church 
which you are about to take away in order 
to restore tranquillity. They arise from 
something deeper and morelasting. They 
are found in that which began, not since 
the Protestant Church was established, 
but since the Celt and the Saxon race came 
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into collision in Ireland, perhaps, long 
before. When the Church within the Pale 
was Roman as well as the Church without 
the Pale, I believe there was the same 
animosity, the same hostile feeling, be- 
tween the two parties as exist at the 

resent moment. Now, do you think 

y what you are pueting to do that 
you will get rid of that state of things 
which has been described by Baron Deasy 
in Tipperary, which has been confirmed 
by what has occurred at the election of 
Drogheda, as noticed by Mr. Justice 
Keogh, and in Galway, though not to 
the same extent? Do you think that 
what you propose will serve the interests 
of religion? I do not want to decry the 
Bishops and priests of Ireland, but I 
ask you does it subserve the true inte- 
rests of religion in Ireland that from the 
altars, in the middle of what they consi- 
der the most solemn sacrifice of the Mass, 
election addresses should, by order of 
the Bishop, be delivered to the multi- 
tude ? Can these things be done without 
giving a stimulus to discontent in the 
minds of the people, especially when 
accompanied by language alike strong 
with respect to the Church and to the 
land, such as misleads the people into 
the belief that they have grievances un- 
redressed, though the Judge, in his so- 
lemn and impartial position, says there 
are no wrongs unredressed? Are you 
going to conciliate Ireland by giving a 
triumph to one party and by exasperating 
the other? Is it in this way you expect 
to secure ‘undivided loyalty and alle- 

iance ?”’ Is it in this way you think to 
Fring Ireland to a peaceful condition ? 
You say that because the endowments 
of the Church in Ireland have been for 
centuries alienated from the Roman 
Catholics they have never forgotten the 
wrong, that it rankles in their breasts, 
and prevents peace and tranquillity from 
prevailing in Ireland, and yet in the 
same breath you propose to those who 
have had these endowments for 300 years, 
who believe that they have a right to 
them, that they have been guaranteed 
to them by treaties—sanctioned by Acts 
of Parliament—sanctioned also by the 
language of the first Statesmen of this 
country, by those who have filled the 
highest offices—sanctioned also after the 
Emancipation Bill by the oaths of pre- 
lates, by the declarations of canonists, 
by the oaths of Members of Parliament— 
now, I admit, abolished—in trust that 
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they would feel something of what they 
had professed on former occasions—you 
propose to sweep all these things aside 
and to make naked and desolate the 
Church which you have placed in that 
position. I look in vain in the speeches 
made at those meetings where the wrongs 
of Ireland are dilated upon for a state- 
ment of those wrongs. I find only a 
funereal wail over the departed great- 
ness of Ireland, a greatness which never 
existed, and over the glories of Ireland 
in the Dark Ages, which glories were 
never seen. That sunburst, if it is meant 
to represent the glories of Ireland in 
former days ought rather to be the burst 
of a shell, which was scattering devas- 
tation and ruin in every direction, for 
that was the state of Ireland at that 
time. Then they go back to the Penal 
Laws,' but those wrongs have been re- 
dressed. What, in point of fact, is it 
that those speeches complain of ? The 
complaint, and it is made in every speech, 
is that which was whispered to us to- 
night by the hon. Member for Tralee 
(The O’ Donoghue) — it is of Imperial 
legislation, and what they want is that 
Treland shall be free from what they 
term the domination of England. If 
you ask what their needs are, that is a 
very different thing from their griev- 
ances. Their needs are absolutely little. 
What have we in England ? We have ab- 
solute freedom of speech. Well, they 
have it in Ireland; yes, and with a 
license such as is not exhibited in this 
country. Is there any honest act which 
cannot be performed in Ireland as freely 
asin England? Isthe Press free? If not, 
I do not know what licentiousness means. 
Trade and commerce are as free as in 
England. In times past there were wrongs 
connected with trade and commerce ; but 
there is now absolute freedom. Manu- 
factures flourish now in places where 
they did not flourish before. Look at 
the commercial activity of the North of 
Ireland, and I do not see why Cork and 
Limerick, and other cities in the South, 
if the people were only quiet and peace- 
able, should not present the same grati- 
fying spectacle as Belfast and the towns 
in the North: manufactures, industry, | 
everything is free. Is agriculture im- 
proved? We know that it is. All the, 


Returns on the table show that it is. | 
What does that indicate? That habits | 
are improving. Peace, tranquillity, free- | 
dom from agitation, good habits of in- | 
} 
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pans | for a few years—these thi 
would do far more good than this 
insane and revolutionary measure. I 
say also that there is absolute religious 
freedom. You say there is not absolute 
religious equality. I grant it you. Any 
man who holds that there ought to be 
an established religion connected with 
the State must admit that it is in a dif- 
ferent position from creeds that are not 
established. But in what way does that 
interfere with your religious freedom ? 
Or how, again, does it interfere with 
your social equality? The Roman Ca- 
tholic gentry in Ireland mingle on equal 
terms with the Protestant gentry of that 
country ; although unfortunately in some 
instances, where the squires have been 
living on familiar terms with the Roman 
Catholic priests in their parishes, there 
has intervened a shadow from without, 
not Protestant but priestly, or from epis- 
copal or some higher quarter; and the 
— priest who would gladly hold 
amiliar intercourse with his Protestant 
neighbour, has bowed and passed him 
coldly by, regretting that he has had 
orders not to continue on such friendly 
relationships. I say, Sir, that the dan- 
ger which you are incurring is the dan- 
ger of yielding to sedition and clamour. 
That is the danger. It is misleading to 
the people of Ireland. You are raising 
hopes which you can never satisfy. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Bright) said he trusted the time 
would come when I should recant the 
opinion I expressed and see things in a 
brighter light. 

Sir, if I believed that the measure on 
which we are engaged or that the mea- 
sures which the mght hon. Gentleman 
recommends us to follow it with, would 
bring peace to Ireland, that they would 
unite sections so long divided, that they 
would enable religion to be inculcated 
| without at the same time inculcating 
violence and acrimony—if all these 
| things could be done, I should indeed 
| begin to distrust the opinions which I 
_have expressed. As the prophet who 
,said— If thou return at all in peace” 
admitted that in that event no prophetic 
voice was uttered by him, so 1 say that 
if peace ensues—although I do not think 
there is any chance of its ensuing in my 
time—but if peace should ensue from 
these measures, then I shall be wrong in 
the opinion I have expressed, and I 
shall also have wronged those who have 
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been instrumental in promoting them. 
I have not endeavoured to quote pas- 
sages to show that any one differs now 
from the sentiments which he may have 
formerly uttered. I will try to believe, 
I wish to believe, that those who have 
e in a work so great, so awful as 
this must have measured the task before 
they undertook it, and cannot have un- 
dertaken it in any party or any mere cap- 
tious spirit. I trust they are doing it from 
a higher and nobler motive. I will believe 
that is the case. I trust they will also 
give us + nell may we may not be 
among those whom they of as 
thoughtful and philosophical—for real, 
and sincere, and genuine feelings on 
behalf of the institutions which we seek to 
defend. Sir, if that peace should occur in 
my time, following and co: uent upon 
this measure, I trust I should have the 
candour to say that I believed it. Ido 
not expect that I shall be called upon to 
do so; but when I find that by this Bill 
the principle of Establishments is de- 
stroyed—when I find endowments, which 
I believe are sacred to the service of 
Almighty God, given to purposes for 
which they were never intended, and 
taken away from those who have done 
no wrong and who have left nothing un- 
done that justifies the a ge of 
such an act—when I find, as I believe, 
that division snd strife are imminent, 
that you will exasperate those from 
whom you take them, and that those 
who are exulting in the deprivation of 
others will themselves not be satisfied 
with what you do for them—when I see 
good reason to fear that oppression and 
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to the best of my judgment and to the 
best of the light of my conscience, that 
this Bill is alike wrong in the sight of 
God and inst the interests of my 
country, I do not hesitate to denounce 
and oppose this sacrilegious measure. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, I 
the House 
must be agreed at least in this—that the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down has drawn a picture of the state 
of Ireland which is equally remarkable 
and deplorable. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s picture consists of two parts. On 
the one side he looks at the system of 
law, vernment, and institutions in 
Ireland, and there all is well. On the 
other hand, he looks at the people of 
Ireland—at the religion of the people of 
Ireland, at the relations between the 
people of Ireland and the ministers of 
their religion, and there, unfortunately, 
all is ill. Mr. Burke said in one of his 
memorable compositions that he did not 
know how to bring an indictment against 
a nation. For bringing an indictment 
against a nation commend me to the 
right hon. Gentleman. Irish grievances 
—where are they? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says he looks in vain for the 
grievances of Ireland. On the state of 
land tenure the right hon. Gentleman 
has nothing to say, except to indulge in 
criticisms on the language of my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade. With regard to the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, though theo- 
retically it may involve some departure 
from religious equality, has he not 
proved to us that it is a great blessing 











isolation await many of my poor Church 
brethren in Ireland—when (as I know 
has happened in districts in Canada) 
Protestants are likely to be obliged to | 


| 
| 


to that country? Has he not told us, 
grossly, as I think, though no doubt un- 
intentionally, misinterpreting the terms 
used by a Judge, that in Ireland there 


retire from amid the dense Roman Ca-| are no wrongs unredressed? And yet 


tholic population around them, or when | 
left, without clergy to look after them, 
be absorbed in the Roman Catholic body 
—when, as I believe also, distrust in Eng- 
lish legislation will be created in the 
minds of all, and especially in the minds 
of the possessors of property in Ireland, 
and that, at the same time, a hope for 
things which English legislation never 
can do will be excited in the breasts of 
others—then, I say to myself, that I 
accept the responsibility which the right 
hon. Gentleman has imposed upon us all 
in the opening of his speech on the Ist 
of March ; and, believing as I do, that, 


what does he complain of ? Of the whole- 
sale sympathy on the part of the great 
part of the population with Fenian agi- 
tators and criminals. Of sympathy, not 
only with political, but with private 
crime ; and in the relations between the 
ple and their clergy the right hon. 
Geallenan can see nothing but influence 
misused. This is the state of thin 
which he depicts as existing in Ireland ; 
and I ask him, where are his remedies ? 
The picture which he presents to us is, 
so far as the Irish people are concerned, 
nothing but a picture of black despair. 
He speaks of promoting the repeal of 
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the Union, and because some cle an 
in Ireland, dignified, it appears, by the 


title of archdeacon, has lately become a 
Repealer, the right hon. Gentleman, 
searching for the cause of this strange 
opinion, thinks it can be found nowhere 
except in a line and a half of a speech 
delivered by myself some thirty-three 
years ago. There are, however, I would 
Seniad bin, other modes of } amon. 
a repeal of the Union, and of these no 
mode is so cogent in its effect in tending 
to bring about what I, for one, must 
regard as so deplorable a result, as that 
which is made use of by an English 
Statesman who gives us such highly-co- 
loured statements with respect to the 
condition of the Irish people, as to the 
origin of which he has, it seems to me, 
furnished us with a most inaccurate ac- 
count. By leaving on record his charges 
against the Irish people with his vindica- 
tion of the Government and laws of this 
country, he does, I cannot help — 
all that in him lies to drive that ple 
to despair. The right hon. Gentleman 
reminds us that the Fenians have not 
asked for the abolition of the Church in 
Ireland. No, that is very true; so far 
as that goes, the Fenians and the right 
hon. Gentleman are exactly in the same 
position. [‘‘Oh!”] In precisely the 
same position, I was about to say, with 
respect to that demand. I hope I was 
not understood as imputing it to the 
right hon. Gentleman for a moment that 
he does not support the Irish Church 
Establishment from the most honourable 
and conscientious, though I think, mis- 
taken motives. The Fenians, differing 
from him entirely in their views with 
respect to that Church, are the very 
last persons to demand its abolition, be- 
cause it serves their purpose that it 
should remain as it now stands. What- 
ever serves to estrange the minds of the 
Irish population from Imperial rule, 
British sympathies, and from their Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen on both sides 
of the water, is of all things the most 
precious part of the Fenian stock-in- 
trade, and it would ill suit their p se 
indeed to ask to have the Church a 
land abolished. The right hon. Gentle- 
man at the commencement of his speech 
vindicated, as I thought, with perfect 
propriety, his right to overlook, that is 
to go back beyond, the occurrences of 
the last twelve or fifteen months, to 
argue this question as if it were a new 
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uestion, as if there had been no vote of 
e last Parliament, as if there had been 
no declaration of the national conviction 
at the election, as if there had been no 
resignation of the late Government, no 
abandonment of Office by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself without soliciting the 
judgment of the House of Commons, 
use the opinions and — on 
which he sought to govern Ireland, and 
which he has set forth with great force 
to-night, were opinions and principles 
which he knew could not be aegtell by 
the country. I might, indeed, say, as 
far as the right hon. Gentleman is con- 
cerned, it appears, after all, that the 
appeal made the other night by my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade was utterly vain—for, with 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman, 
there is no Irish crisis and there is no 
Irish question. All he says we want is 
a few years of peaceful iadustry, as 
though peaceful industry can be adopted 
at a moment’s notice by a whole people ; 
or else, if not so adopted, the entire 
responsibility of the want of it, and of 
the evils that may ensue, rests with that 
people itself, and in no respect with 
those under whose tutelage, under whose 
care, and under whose Government that 
oy has been for the last 600 years. 
Jpon this point the right hon. Gentle- 
man has materially retrograded. For 
him there is no Irish question now, but 
surely there was an Irish question last 
year when he was a Member of a Cabinet 
sitting upon this Bench, and heard in 
silence the speech of Lord Mayo, also a 
Member of that Cabinet, in which Lord 
Mayo asserted the gravity of this Irish 
question, and did not tell us that we 
were to bring home to the door of the 
Irish peasant, and there leave, the whole 
charge of the evils and mischief with 
which Ireland teems. Surely there was 
an Irish question when the right hon. 
Gentleman heard Lord Mayo tell us that 
he thought the state of the land question 
so grave that he should introduce a Bill 
on the following Monday—though unfor- 
tunately we never saw the Bill—giving 
to Irish tenants compensation for their 
improvements; and when, with respect 
to education, he told us that the time 
was come when it would be well to found 
a Roman Catholic University, supported 
from the Consolidated Fund; and when, 
thirdly, with respect to the Church 
question, so far from seeing that happy, 
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beneficent state of things which the right 
hon. Gentleman delights to contemplate, 
he said that there were serious evils, that 
the absence of religious equality was a 
grievance, and that there would be no 
objection to remove that grievance and 
that religious inequality, provided it 
were done by the endowment of new 
Churches and not by the disendowment 
of old ones. I am sorry to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman in this somewhat 
pointed manner of the difference of his 
conduct now, when he is loosened from 
the trammels of Office, and enjoys the 
freedom of Opposition. The right hon. 
Gentleman, having recovered his free- 
dom, makes a very liberal use of it, for 
he seems to think that he has nothing to 
do but to state that if there have been 
any evils connected with the —_ of 
Ireland they have been removed long 
ago, and that it is invidious to lead us to 
believe that any of the evils remain, and 
further that if, in fact, there are any 
evils remaining, no part of the responsi- 
bility rests with us, and that the whole 
responsibility is upon the shoulders 
of the people of Ireland and of her 
clergy. Our situation, certainly, is 
broadly different from that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He draws this hope- 
less picture, and for it he does not offer 
even the shadow of a remedy; but he 
hinted that he had a right to assume 
that some measure would pass to put the 
Church Establishment in Ireland in a 
satisfactory condition. If I may say so 
without offence, I think that this is a 
most audacious assumption to be made 
by a public man. Not to cite any mea- 
sure, carefully to avoid identifying him- 
self with its provisions, in no way ex- 
— the propositions which he would 

ave brought forward, making himself 
responsible for nothing, not having said 
so much as this—that evils of any kind 
would have been redressed by it, the 
right hon. Gentleman thinks that he is 
entitled to assume that a measure has 
been imagined and invented, and which, 
if he has imagined and invented it, 


he takes care not to describe, and that | 


having been so imagined and invented 
would have been passed into a law, and 
that it would have had an operation 
which would be for the purposes of his 
argument and for those purposes alone. I 
think that I am justified in saying that the 
right hon. Gentleman offers us nothing. 
He has presented to us a sad and griev- 
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ous picture; but I think it is so unjust 
to the people of Ireland as to amount to 
a libel on their character. He has no- 
thing to suggest or promise by way of 
producing a better state of things be- 
yond that salutary precept that Te in- 
culcates that habits of industry, and a 
uniform regard for the laws should be 
adopted by the people. Our position is 
very different. e do not see in the 
state of Ireland anything but the ag- 
wated result of the inveterate mis- 
chiefs which raged with fury in these 
islands until within the last generation, 
and which, though abated in many and 
important respects, have left behind so 
much of painful and angry recollections, 
and so much also of actual difficulty and 
suffering and grievance—while as yet no 
sufficient attempt has been made to ap- 
ply a remedy, that we have had reason 
to regard the condition of Ireland as a 
Sa oen beyond our powers to solve. 
We have, of course, as the people of 
Ireland have, to lament, and as every- 
one has to lament in himself the cor- 
ruptions, the impurities, and the weak- 
nesses of human nature; but those im- 
perfections have been found in equal 
proportion in their rulers, and it is an 
axiom in politics that where these in- 
veterate mischiefs prevail, and have pre- 
vailed for centuries, the final judgment 
of posterity, and the sentence of just 
men will be that the chief responsibility 
lies where the chief power has been— 
with the rulers of the country, and with 
the classes possessing property in it. 
We, therefore, Sir attempt to propose a 
remedy, and that remedy the right hon. 
Gentleman knows must be proposed 
piecemeal. We cannot lay upon the 
table at one and the same moment all 
the measures for which the state of Ire- 
land appears to us to call. We come 
forward, therefore, with a Bill for the 
—— of disestablishing and disen- 
owing the now Established Church of 
Ireland. Of course, it was to be ex- 
pected that the right hon. Gentleman 


would be merciless and unsparing in his 


criticisms on the details of the Bill. I 
am sorry it has not been better under- 
stood. He complains, for example—and 
that was the main head of his complaint 
—that the annuities we offered to in- 
cumbents are accompanied with condi- 
tions of service. Has he inquired of his 
friends in the Irish Church how they 
would have liked that those annuities 
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should be absolutely given? No, Sir, 
he has not; at least, I will venture to 
say he knows not the sentiment in the 
Insh Church on the subject. But it has 
been our duty to make inquiry into the 
matter, and the truth is that, consistently 
with the very sentiments expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman near me, and 
which he thinks we have abjured, we do 
attach conditions of service to the an- 
nuities of incumbents for the sake of 
their congregations—[ ‘‘ Oh, oh !’’ }—yes, 
for the sake of their congregations, who, 
we thought, had a right to retain the 
benefit of their labours, and for the sake 
of the religious body with which they 
are connected, and we think that if we 
had proposed these annuities without 
conditions, and knowing that to be the 
general opinion, we should have done 
much to disorganize and possibly to de- 
stroy. But if the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite wishes to bring this particular 
matter to a test, let him give notice of a 
Motion in Committee to substitute for 
the proposition we make an uncondi- 
tional, instead of a conditional, annuity, 
and I venture to say he will find himself 
mistaken as to the result. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: You 
did not let the incumbent take other 
preferment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I say he can 
take other preferment in concert with 
the authorities of his Church. Without 
any interference from us to settle with 
the authorities of his Church the terms 
of his commutation, he may retain his 
right under it to the end, and take any 

referment he likes. I therefore chal- 
enge the right hon. Gentleman to give 
notice of the Amendment at which he 
has glanced, when we shall see what 
left-handed service he has been endea- 
vouring to give to his friends in the Irish 
Church, in whom he, no doubt, takes a 
great interest. The House may be as- 
sured that I will not follow the right 
hon. Gentleman in detail over the ex- 
tensive ground he has traversed in his 
able speech. I think that, so far as 
criticisms on the details are concerned, 
there are none of them on which we are 
to give our opinion to-night can possibly 
depend, and therefore it is better to let 
them pass by in the fewest words. I will 
only say that I think when we come into 
Committee it will not be found practi- 
cable to induce the House to see, as he 
sees, that in the £350,000 or £400,000 
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—it is somewhere between the two— 
which the 4,500,000 of Roman Catholics 
in Ireland may get out of this e- 
ment, there is any monstrous or undue 
favouritism, while the £6,500,000, be- 
sides the churches and glebe houses, may 
go to the ministers or servants of the 

urch, or the body representing it. 
There is nothing to be read but the evi- 
dence of our harshness and injustice. 
With regard to the disputed question of 
the date of the private endowments of 
1660, I know very well that this is a 
matter on which much may be said pro 
and con. But I own to my belief that if 
the opponents of this Bill succeed in 
shaking the conviction I entertain with 
regard to the propriety of the choice of 


that epoch, I, for one, am more likely to 
be shaken in the sense of doubting whe- 
ther we ought to go so far back than in 


the sense of raising the question of being 
driven back farther. I may claim to 
know something of the matter when I 
am stating what are likely to be the pro- 
cesses of my own mind. I am not so 
audacious as to assume that the pro- 
cesses of the minds of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite may sympathize with my own. 
Several Gentlemen said that it would be 
extremely unjust to charge the Maynooth 
compensation and the Regium Donum 
upon the Church Fund of Ireland rather 
than upon the Consolidated Fund of this 
country. It has also been said that the 
proceeding we have adopted is not in 
conformity with the pledges we have 
given, and some have said, I think, with 
the Preamble of the Bill. At the proper 
time we shall be able to show that this 
proceeding is in strict conformity with 
all the words that we have spoken, and 
with the Preamble of the Bill. Neither 
of these things, perhaps, much affects 
the merits of the question ; but upon the 
merits we shall state to the House at the 
proper time the reasons—and I think 
they are sufficient and conclusive rea- 
sons—which have led us to propose that 
these compensations should be paid out 
of the Church Eund of Ireland. With- 
out in any manner raising a prejudice to 
the question which the Irish Members 
may think fit to found on the subject of 
a claim on the Consolidated Fund, or any 
other claim of a financial kind on behalf 
of that country, that is not one of the 
corner stones of the Bill. I do think 
that justice requires us to hold firmly— 
subject always to considerations of mere 
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detail—by the moderate compensation 
we propose for Roman Catholics and 
le a ly but as re the ques- 
tion of the source from which those com- 
pensations are to be derived, there is no 
such foregone conclusion, I presume to 
say, in the minds of the Government as 
to prevent the fairest and freest discus- 
sion of the question. 

So much for the criticism upon our 
plan in its details. What is far more 
important is to consider what are the 
plans or methods, if any, that have been 
placed in competition with the plan of 
the Government as the best method of 
dealing with the great ecclesiastical diffi- 
culty of Ireland. And I have shown 
that the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down has no method whatever. 

or can I fail to remark one most ex- 
traordinary circumstance. It will be 
remembered that upon every occasion, 
during the debates of last year, our con- 
duct in proposing Resolutions and legis- 
lation with respect to the Irish Church, 
was denounced by Gentlemen opposite, 
not only as unwise, but as eminently 
factious. And what was the reason ad- 
duced in proof that our conduct was thus 
factious? It was this—that the question 
of the Irish Church had been referred to 
a Royal Commission, that the Commis- 
sion was to produce a plan for its settle- 
ment, and we, without waiting for their 
plan, insisted upon propositions of our 
own. That was the proof of the factious 
character of our conduct. At different 
times during the Session—when I sup- 
pose it was thought expedient in connec- 
tion with the progress of debate—hopes 
were held out that the Commission was 
very hard at work, and likely to report 
—I remember the Home Secretary pro- 
mising—almost immediately. However, 
we were not drawn off from the track ; 
and I am thankful to say we went on 
with our work, and performed it, as to 
all that depended upon us, giving there- 
by to the country those pledges of the 
reality and solidity of our intentions 
which enabled the country to meet us in 
a corresponding spirit, resulting in that 
manifestation of the national will of 
which we are to look for another sign in 
the division of to-night. The Report of 
the Commission has appeared. No doubt, 
every Gentleman on that side has read 
not only the Report, but the whole of 
the Schedules. ey must, every one of 
them, be intimately acquainted with it, 
and yet not a man in this debate has 
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ventured to set up as a mode of dealing 
with the Church question of Ireland the 
plan proposed by the Report of the Com- 
mission. Surely that is a fact remark- 
able enough in itself ; but it is more re- 
markable still when you consider whom 
you have got in the House—not the 
official head of the Commission, but its 
working mind. Great injustice is done 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University (Dr. 
Ball) if he is not the father of that Report. 
And yet, with a total absence of parental 
feeling he delivers, for two hours, a speech 
of the utmost ability and learning in this 
House, going over everything, condemn- 
ing on this side, approving on that, hav- 
ing a word to say for all things and for 
everybody, except for the Report of his 
own Commission. Really, Sir, if it were 
possible for an inanimate production to be 
consciousof that sort of compassion which 
we ought to bestow on the woes and 
miseries of a fellow-creature, I should 
feel it all for the Report of this Commis- 
sion. Ushered into the world with pro- 
misings and trumpetings sufficient for a 
Royal birth—the period for the prepara- 
tion of its entering into light equal to 
that taken by the longest-lived animals 
in the business of gestation—it was con- 
sidered by every member of the great 
party then constituting the Government 
to be certain to contain in itself the means 
of solving this most difficult problem ; 
then to issue ivorth, and to be brought 
into the light, to be treated worse than 
the child of a beggar woman, for even 
such a child would be looked after by 
the parish—this Report seems to be put 
behind the fire, and the act of murder is 
erformed by the hands of the father. 
he Report of the Commission, however, 
would not have attracted this kind of 
criticism for the purpose of attempting 
to fix anything in the nature of ridicule 
upon the labours of the persons who 
composed that Commission. They have 
failed, and failed egregiously, not from 
their own fault, but because they under- 
took a hopeless problem. They under- 
took the task of reforming that which is 
irreformable—that which you cannot re- 
form in one sense without worsening its 
case in, perhaps, twenty other senses. 
If they committed an error, it was in 
undertaking to examine the question of 
re-constructing an institution like the 
Established Church in Ireland, that has 
entirely outlived its day. It had outlived 
its day, in my opinion, when it became 
3 Y [Second Reading—Fourth Night. 
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evident that the plansof Queen Elizabeth 
could not possibly be fulfilled for the 
conversion of the people of Ireland to 
the Protestant religion. They may have 
erred in this respect. But I refer to this 
Report because the plans it has proposed 
represent to us the utmost and the best 
that the ablest man can do, fortified with 
Government authority, having the ad- 
vantage of a lengthened period of time 
for consideration, and of unbroken con- 
sultation ; and when such a Report as this 
proceeds from such men as these, and is 
so treated by its parents, I say we are 
justified, if ever there was a negative de- 
monstration in the world, in saying that 
the time has come when every man stand- 
ing on this floor is entitled and bound to 
say that what is called the reform of the 
Church of Ireland, by cutting and m4 
ping and paring, by talking away a little 

ere, and putting in a little there, and 
shifting money from one part of the 
country to another, has become utterly 
hopeless, and ought to be discarded 
from the category of those objects which 
are to be taken into the view of prac- 
tical politicians. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I must say, I think, 
treated the Report more favourably than 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, for he did point out methods 
of proceeding in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman disclaimed any intention 
of offering any disrespect to the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland. I accept that dis- 
claimer in good part—it was most sin- 
cerely offered, and not only offered, but 
proved; because the right hon. Gentle- 
man instead of that niggardly line of 
comment, so to call it, which has been 
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with regard to the repetition of 


cumspect 
Sir, when we 


| those opinions ever since. 
| eannot ive on the food placed upon the 
table we must live on the crumbs that 
| fall from it. In dealing with the real 
| substantial and responsible scheme of 
| the Government for dealing with the 
| Irish Church, it is a matter of great 
importance to know whether any hon. 
Gentlemen, and especially hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, have on any occasion 
brought any scheme into competition 
with it. The hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
Moore), speaking his mind like a man, 
said that he tended towards an endow- 
ment of the three Churches—a general 
endowment; and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory), with 
that frankness and courage which he al- 
ways displays, avowed that this plan of 
general endowment was the plan and 
the policy which he would prefer, though 
I think he added that it was now too late 
to propose it. There can, therefore, be 
no room for hesitation or doubt as to 
the policy of those two hon. Gentlemen, 
though both I think accompanied their 
opinions with the expression of a fear 
that the time for its establishment had 
one by. But when I come to the right 
9 Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
a oe I found much greater diffi- 
culty in understanding what he means ; 
because he said that one of the great 
causes—indeed, it was the only cause he 
mentioned — of the discontent and dis- 
order in Ireland was the complaint that 
she had one unendowed Church and 
clergy. He went on to say that, if this, 
Bill passed instead of having one unen- 
'dowed Church and clergy we should 








adopted by the right hon. Gentleman | have three, and he suggested that this, 
the late Home Secretary, who thinks he | instead of being a remedy for a mis- 
can possibly scrape two or three years | chief, would be a means of aggravating 
from the Maynooth compensation, com-| it. I am therefore driven to the conclu- 
mented not only in a different but in a | sion that either the right hon. Gentle- 
contradictory sense, and said that the | man, like his Colleague who sits near 
proposal in respect of Maynooth was in- | him (Mr. Gathorne Hardy), has no plan 
sufficient and ungenerous. The right | for dealing with the Church of Ireland 
hon. Gentleman announced pretty dis- | or that, if he has a plan, it is the same 
tinctly a mode of dealing with the Church | one as was announced by his Govern- 
question in Ireland. Ithink that he was | ment from these Benches twelve months 
in some degree, in this matter, a disciple | ago—the plan vulgarly called ‘levelling 
of the school of reticence, but he certainly | up’? — leaving the Established Church 
went beyond the right hon. Gentleman , her endowments, raising the endowments 
the Member for Buckinghamshire. The | of the Presbyterians to a worthier stan- 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for dard, and combining that with a liberal 
Buckinghamshire last year did not ex- endowment for the Roman Catholic 
ate his opinions at the time when we Church in Ireland. This, at all events, I 

eard that speech from Lord Mayo; but am safe in saying is the only plan indi- 
he has been extremely cautious and cir- | cated from the other side. I have heard 

i 
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very nearly the whole of this debate, and 


if any hon. Gentleman has intimated a| 
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ing with which his declaration was 
ted. I understand the fundamental 


latent kindness for the Report of the/ doctrine of my hon. and learned Friend 


Commission, and I have done him a 
wrong in supposing that no one has 

iven such an intimation, I hope he will 
sr me; but, as far as I am aware, 
the plan of endowing the three Churches, 
which must, of course, be accompanied 
by some scheme of endowment for the 
Methodists and other sects, is the only 
one —I will not say laid down — but 
glanced at or insinuated as a rival to the 
plan of the Government. What are we 
to say to that plan? It is to be disposed 
of very briefly. A phrase has come into 
use among some of the Irish clergy. 
Some of them say—‘‘ We are prepared 
to accept the inevitable,” but I have not 
heard that any of them have said—‘‘ We 
are prepared to accept the impossible.” 
If this plan of the three Churches was 
really entertained by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, why was it not announced at the 
hustings—at those hustings where every 
effort was made to represent us as being 
in secret league with the Pope of Rome, 
and when the honour and credit of Pro- 
testantism were in nearly every case—to 
his honour, I except the name of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for North Lancashire (Colonel Wilson- 
Patten) — sought to be monopolized by 
the party opposite? Why was not this 
plan, which is the only one about which 
they have ventured to hint as a remedy 
for the Church difficulties of Ireland, 
proposed, or at least mentioned, at the 
hustings? The voices were very inarti- 
culate voices, and it is either the plan of 
the party opposite—in which case, as it 
is an impossible plan, it is needless to 
discuss it—or they have no plan at all. 
My hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Richmond (Sir Roundell Palmer) 
came to the rescue, and he certainly pro- 


posed a plan, and this plan, the product 
of a mind as ingenuous as it is power- 
ful and accomplished, was received as a 


kind of godsend by a large number of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. As every sug- 
gestion made by my hon. and learned 
Friend is entitled to respectful consider- 
ation, I shall not apologize for advert- 
ing to the character of that plan even at 
this late hour. The opinions of my hon. 
and learned Friend were the more im- 
poctant, because his doctrine of property 

been much accepted by authorities 
and speakers on the other side of the 
House, and because of the general cheer- 





to be that property given for the pur- 
poses and use of a portion of the com- 
munity ought not to be withdrawn from 
that portion of the community except in 
certain definite cases. One of those cases 
I understood to be where the property 
was excessive in amount, in which case, 
according to my hon. and learned Friend, 
it might be reduced. Another definite 
case was when the purpose to which the 
property was addressed was either ab- 
surd or bad in itself. And my hon. and 
learned Friend, I think, finally glanced 
at a third cause which would justify 
the interposition of the Legislature— 
such misconduct in the administration 
of the funds as would be sufficient to 
warrant a forfeiture. Though I think 
that enumeration very well as far as 
it goes, I must claim on the part 
of the Legislature a larger and more 
extended right, and acknowledge my- 
self bound by a much more comprehen- 
sive duty. It seems to me that when 
property has been given for a purpose 
that is not attained, and that cannot be 
attained, it is then the duty of the Legis- 
lature to see that that property is no 
longer wasted. I am putting the matter 
low, because, instead of being no longer 
wasted, if I were to state the full justifi- 
cation of our measure it would be rather 
this—where, even without the fault of 
the parties immediately concerned, the 
actual use and administration of a pro- 
perty, being totally different from that 
for which it is given, is likewise attend- 
ed with the gravest politicai and social 
mischiefs, then the obligation of the 
Legislature to interfere is imperative. 


.So far I listened with satisfaction to the 


speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, for he rose above the purely legal 
doctrine of trust, and claimed that there 
was a trust for the whole community of 
the Church. I agree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in his extension of 
the doctrine ; but I ask him to go with 
me to extend it still further, and to say 
there is a trust—whether in the legal 
sense I know not—but in the political, 
the social, the moral sense there is a 
trust impressed upon this property, 
from first to last, for the benefit of the 
nation. It was for the nation that the 
property was given. It is true it was 
given to corporations. Yes ; but why? 
Not that they might enjoy it as private 
[Second Reading—Fourth Night. 
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property, but that they might hold it on 
condition of duty. They were, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman truly says, 
only convenient symbols — convenient 
media for its conveyance from genera- 
tion to generation. The real meaning, 
scope, and object was that through them 
it should be applied for all time to the 
benefit of the entire population of the 
kingdom, and this was a natural and in- 
telligent arrangement when the entire 
nation was of one faith. In proportion 
as Dissent and difference of opinion creep 
into the country, the foundation of the 
religious Establishment so endowed 
comes to be by degrees muvre or less 
weakened and impaired, partly in pro- 
portion as the number of Dissenters 
is strong, partly in proportion as 
they are disposed or not disposed to 
acquiesce in the continuance of the Es- 
tablishment. But when we come to 
a case like that of Ireland; when that 
which was given for the whole people 
has come to be appropriated for the en- 
joyment of a mere handful of the peo- 
ple ; and when at the same time the pro- 
em | so enjoyed, while it remains in the 

ands of those who now hold it, is asso- 
ciated with the recollection of all the 
grievances and bitter misfortunes that 
have afflicted that country, so that the 
chain of the ecclesiastical and civil his- 
tory of Ireland consists in fact of two 
strands, one of which cannot possibly be 
unwound and separated from the other, 
I must decline to go into any court of 
justice, created for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the laws, in order to ascertain 
the rules by which they are bound. We 
are called to a function and avocation 
which, in my opinion, is a yet higher 
one; we are to look for the principles of 


right in a broader, and, for such a case,- 


a truer aspect, and from that responsi- 
bility we cannot escape. We ought to 
be grateful to my hon. and learned 
Friend for the distance in respect of that 
portion of our journey which he is con- 
tent to travel in our company, because, 
considering the hard words of which we 
are the object, I think it requires some 
courage on his part to acknowledge us 
and to recognize us in any degree. My 
hon. and learned Friend gives up the Es- 
tablishment of the Church. I do not 
wonder that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Walpole) entered a protest on this 
subject. In giving up the establishment 
of the Church my hon. and learned 
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Friend gives up the greater part, and I 
think the higher part, I am bound to say 
the higher and the worthier part, of 
the whole argument. All that relates to 
the consecration of the State by its 
union with the Church—all that relates 
to the supremacy of the Crown—all that 
relates to the constitutional argument 
as well as to the religious argument, dis- 
appears along with disestablishment ; 
and my hon. and learned Friend be- 
comes open to that withering accusation 
which was delivered in a moment of ex- 
traordinary fervour by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire last year, when he described 
that awful conspiracy between Roman- 
ists and Ritualists for undermining the 
Throne by the denial of the Royal supre- 
macy. But permit me to say the Royal 
supremacy is not denied or taken away 
by this Bill. The Royal supremacy has 
been developed in various forms at 
various periods of ourhistory. It is the 
greatest mistake to suppose that since 
the Reformation the Royal supremacy 
has always been flowing, as it were, 
through the same channe:. Most im- 
portant and vital changes have been 
made with respect to the methods of its 
operation ; but I know of no legal 
or authoritative definition of the Law 
of Supremacy, except it be that which 
describes it as the fundamental prin- 
ciple which makes the Sovereign of 
this country supreme over all persons 
and in all causes ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, That which is an ecclesias- 
tical cause at one period of our his- 
tory may not be an ecclesiastical cause at 
another period of our history ; that which 
was an ecclesiastical cause before the 
Court of High Commission has no ex- 
istence as such in the present generation; 
but as long as the Queen is supreme in 
every cause that can be brought into 
a court for the purpose whether of pri- 
mary adjudication or of review, so long 
the Royal supremacy exists. If anyone 
be prepared to question that doctrine, I 
ask them whether the Royal supremacy 
exists in Scotland at this moment or not? 
If you hold that by this Bill the Royal 
supremacy is set aside, I defy you to 
maintain that there is a single rag or 
thread of Royal supremacy in Scotland. 
My hon. and learned Friend is prepared 
—I do not say that he proposes—but he 
is prepared to give up the estates of the 
sees, the property of the Commissioners, 
and he says he is prepared to give up 
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certain of the parochial endowments of 
benefices. Of course, it would be im- 
possible to fix any off-hand with 
precision ; but I believe he confined these 
cases of parochial endowments to popu- 
lations of 200 persons. Whether he in- 
tended to reserve out of the revenues of 
these benefices any portion for the of 
ply of spiritual instruction and ordi- 
rances I do not know, and I do not 
think he said; but in this way my hon. 
and learned Friend gives up one-third 
of the Church property of Ireland, and 
he proposes to retain the rest upon a 
rule which is, at any rate perfectly in- 
telligible. 

Sm ROUNDELL PALMER inti- 
mated that he would thus dispose of 
about one-half of that property. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am extremely 
glad to hear it is one-half instead of a 
third. I am delighted to hear he accom- 
panies us only one inch further on our 


road. It gives me hope that possibly 
some day he will greatly improve his 
fractions. But my hon. and learned 


Friend would retain the endowments in 
those cases where there is what I may 
call a congregation, not as denying that 
twenty people, or even ten people, may 
be a Christian congregation ; but, using 
the expression in the sense that he em- 
ploys it when he speaks of ‘a substan- 
tive congregation,” of which he thinks 
the law may take notice and cognizance. 
In this case my hon. and learned Friend 
would retain the endowments. The first 
question which I should like to ask my 
hon. and learned Friend is, whether 
there is upon the face of the earth, or in 
the history of legislation, any precedent 
for such a proceeding as he proposes ? 
and the reason I put that question to 
him is because he put that question to us. 
Now, I think it is quite plain that he has 
no precedent for it. I would not, how- 
ever, condemn it on that ground alone, 
because in the circumstances of Ireland, 
such as they are, we are dealing with a 
case for which, I believe, there is no 
precedent in the civilized world. My 
ies. and learned Friend certainly will 
not tell me that the case in which the 
courts of the United States adjudged to 
the Episcopal Church of New York the 
property of which, I believe, the value 
at the time of the adjudication was some- 
where about £2,000 a year—my hon. 
and learned Friend, I say, will not tell 
me that that was a case in point; espe- 
cially upon this ground, that although 
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that was a proof of a great re of 
the inns Gpinnniel te po scorhe 

roperty, it was not property which had 

longed to a religious communion of 
the State of New York in the character 
of an Established Church. My hon. 
and learned Friend will correct me if I 
am wrong; but I do not think that the 
Anglican Church was ever an Estab- 
lished Church in the State of New York as 
it was in Virginia, and therefore it was a 
private society in which this endowment 
was continued. Well, then, let us see 
how this case stands in other matters. 
My hon. and learned Friend by giving 
up the Establishment gives up the argu- 
ment with regard to Btate religion and 
supremacy. Now, with respect to the 
means of spreading the doctrines of the 
Reformation, how does his plan recom- 
mend itself? If we are to maintain the 
Established Church for the purpose of 
spreading the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, we ought to maintain it all the 
more assiduously and zealously in those 
places where it is improbable that it 
would be able to maintain itself. Even 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy) has come down somewhat from 
the high ground of last year, when he 
spoke of its being the glory of the Church 
to hold out the light of the Reformation 
all over Ireland, and he seems now to be 
disposed to withdraw—{Mr. Garnorne 
Harpy: No, no! |—Well, then, he does 
not withdraw, but wishes to keep it in 
every parish of the land; but my hon. 
and learned Friend does not propose to 
do so—and even if he were to have cer- 
tain flying curates passing from one vil- 
lage to another, serving different con- 
gregations as they passed along in the 
course of the Sunday, my hon. and 
learned Friend will never tell me that 
this is the plan he would recommend for 
gaining proselytes, or the way he thinks 
the work of the Irish Church should be 
carried out. 

Well, let me try the plan of my hon. 
and learned Friend by the rules of ge- 
neral prudence. When you have a fund 
to distribute, and have not enough for 
everybody, to whom are you to give it ? 
Is it to those who want it and cannot do 
without it, or to those who do not want 
it and can supply themselves? I should 
certainly have thought that on those 

rinciples the proper course was the 
ormer; but my hon. and learned Friend’s 
plan takes away funds from those scat- 
tered and poor Protestants on whose 
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behalf appeals are constantly made to 
our commiseration, and gives it to those 
congregations which, according to every 
understood principle of reckoning in such 
matters, are capable of providing reli- 
ious worship and religious instruction 
for themselves. Well, how does this 
plan stand as regards a great object 
which we have in view—namely, that of 
conciliating the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland? My hon. and learned 
Friend must know that it is not the pos- 
session of a larger or smaller portion of 
these endowments as national endow- 
ments that is objected to by the Roman 
Catholic population. It is that they 
should be held by the Protestants at all, 
and if he ruthlessly cuts away a moiety 
of the endowments, but leaves the other 
moiety in their hands, the cause of 
offence remains, and all the festering 
recollections connected with it would 
still continue to afflict the mass of the 
Irish people. My hon. and learned 
Friend criticized the Bill with respect to 
the observance of the local principle. 
He quoted from a speech of mine a 
declaration in which I had said that in 
my opinion it was dangerously resem- 
bling an act of public plunder if—on 
the part of that handful of the Irish 
people who are in the possession of the 
ecclesiastical endowments—we were to 
take the tithes of a parish in Mayo or 
Galway to supply the wants of wealthy 
congregations in Dublin or Belfast ; and 
he thought he had found—what I am 
quite sure he will be forward to admit 
when the matter is explained, he has 
not found—a great deviation in this Bill 
from that regard for the local purposes 
of these funds, which I had so strongly 
professed. If we had found it necessary 
to centralize those funds for a purpose of 
national and general benefit, it would 
have been a totally different matter from 
transferring them from the handful of 
Protestants in one neighbourhood for 
the uses of another handful in another; 
but we have done neither the one nor 
the other. I stated to the House in 
introducing the measure that, in our 
view, it was essential to the satisfactory 
character of any plan for disposing of 
the residue of the property that it should 
be equal in its application to the various 
poate of Ireland, and if my hon. and 
earned Friend examines the matter he 
will find that it is not possible to devise 
any scheme which shall more exactly 
re-distribute the benefit of these funds 
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than the scheme we have proposed. 
There is not one purpose to which we 
propose to apply them that does not 
reach over the whole of Ireland; there 
is not one purpose that does not regard 
and concern wants that are rising day 
by day in every parish of every county, 
nor is there one to which we do not 
propose by this plan to give an easy and 
practicable access to institutions which 
will be either maintained or assisted out 
of these funds. I am bound to say 
there yet remains one more objection to 
the plan of my hon. and learned Friend. 
If he retains these endowments in the 
wealthier parishes of Ireland, it is quite 
poe to me that he cannot give to the 

ish Church that which I find it deter- 
mined to assert for itself—namely, an 
absolute legal freedom—for he proposes 
to maintain benefices, and he will have 
to maintain the incidents of benefices, to 
maintain that part of the legal Church 
system which concerns the enjoyment of 
property under straight, rigid, and in- 
flexible rules. Now, such retention of 
rules would, I am afraid, greatly inter- 
fere with that power of elastic adapta- 
tion of arrangements to wants and ne- 
cessities all over Ireland to which mem- 
bers of the Established Church in Ireland 
look with sanguine hope as a principle 
enabling them to cope with the diffi- 
culties of the position. I therefore, Sir, 
feel bound to say that, great as is the 
respect which we have for the authority 
of my hon. and learned Friend, it ap- 
pears to me that we should do wrong 
were we to deviate from the plans we 
have adopted in the direction which he 
indicates to us. 

And here let me say a word with re- 
gard to the application of the funds to 
lunatic asylums in answer to what fell 
from the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton)—a 
word which I say with great satisfaction, 
because it affords me an agreeable oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging the remarkable 
ability that distinguished his first ad- 
dress to the House. But the noble Lord 
has not examined into the case of these 
institutions. He stated that the money 
of the Church would be given to sectarian 
lunatic asylums of which he gave three 
or four examples. [Lord Gzorce Hamit- 
ton: I said it might be.] I think the 
noble Lord, naturally perhaps, assum- 
ing that we could not have any other 
but the worst and darkest intentions, 
went a little further and said they would 
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be soapplied. But those three instances 
named by the noble Lord were not in- 
stances of lunatic asylums at all, but 
were instances of hospitals which would 
not come within the provisions of the 
Bill. Now, instead of replying in detail 
on such a point, I would simply say this 
—that in the whole application of these 
residuary funds there is not involved 
the adoption of a single principle which 
is new to Parliament. we are told 
that reformatories are not fit to receive 
any portion of these funds because re- 
formatories are denominational, my ans- 
wer is that these reformatories receive 
from year to year grants of the public 
money voted by Parliament ; and if they 
are fit to receive money contributed by 
the taxpayers of the three countries they 
are fit to receive money proceeding from 
the Church funds of Ireland. With 
regard to lunatic asylums, those asylums 
are exclusively governed by persons who 
are appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland—that is to say, by officers who are 
responsible to Parliament. With respect 
to county infirmaries, the noble Lord 
knows very well that although these 
institutions are very ill-governed at pre- 
sent, yet they are under government of 
a legal character, which must be fixed 
and appointed by us, and which must be | 
under any new and amended system—if | 
our policy is allowed to have its way—of | 
a perfectly impartial and secular descrip- 
tion. 
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soned than the one he addressed to the 
House. If I might venture to express 
an opinion on such a matter, I would 
recommend that when hon. Gentlemen 
have strong things to say about public 
measures the best place is to say them in 
this House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
shall be quite prepared to say it here at 
the proper time. 

Mr. LADSTONE: I should say the 
eee time was in the course of this 

ebate. I want to refer to his remarks, 
because I am satisfied with and some- 
what proud of them. My right hon. 
Friend said that when the English peo- 
ple understand the measure they will 
feel that it is unparalleled in its charac- 
ter, and that it combines a gigantic 
scheme of robbery, with a still. worse 
system of bribery. Those words have 
iven satisfaction to me for two reasons. 
the first place, because my right hon. 
Friend, having used those words, cannot 
possibly hereafter use any others that 
are worse, and therefore we know that 
we have touched the bottom. I have 
another source of satisfaction. It is just 
the kind of delineation and picture 
which, when drawn by a hostile hand, 
shows me that we have succeeded in the 
framing of our measure. -When my 
right hon. Friend says we have com- 
mitted robbery, what he means is that 
we have been faithful to the principles 
of disestablishment and general disen- 
dowment which we announced last year, 





have liked to have said, were it not that and which we professed to our constitu- 
the hands of the clock warn me that I| ents; and when he says we have com- 
ought to hasten to a close; and I will, | mitted bribery he means that, in the ap- 
therefore, proceed to what—to use aplication of those principles, we have 
phrase that I am afraid has given some! studied carefully and to the best of our 
offence, although it was not used with | ability to ensure that there should be 
the intention of giving any—I may call| every mitigation and every softening 
the ‘‘ winding up” of my speech; but I! which they could receive in their prac- 
applied the phrase ‘winding up” to| tical application. Therefore I accept the 
these money arrangements because it| involuntary but most conclusive testi- 
is one which I thought conveniently! mony given by my right hon. Friend 
expressed what I meant. This measure | that the spirit in which we have pro- 
has been—and I do not much complain ceeded, as one, among a variety of evi- 
of it—the object undoubtedly of very! dences afforded me by the demeanour of 
hard words—sacrilege, spoliation, per-| the House, that they think the Govern- 
fidy, All these and two more have been | ment has not failed in embodying in this 
used; to which two I will now refer, | important measure the main considera- 
because they were used by my right hon. | tions which it was their duty to include 
Friend the Member for North Devon) in it. 

(Sir Stafford Northcote) at a Conserva- | I have nothing else to say which is 
tive dinner, unless he be wronged by| essential or material. I wish to release 
the reporters, on the 38rd of March, when} this House; and I will therefore con- 
he delivered a speech on this subject, | clude by thanking the House for the 
which appears to me more highly sea- | patience with which they have listened 

[ Second Reading—Fourth Night. 
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to me at this advanced hour of the night 
or of the morning, whichever we may 
think fit to call it. As the clock points 
rapidly towards the dawn, so we are 
rapidly flowing out the years, the months, 
the days, that remain to the existence of 
the Irish Established Church. An hon. 
Member last night assured us, speaking, 
I have no doubt, his own honest con- 
viction, that we were but at the begin- 
ning of this question. I believe that not 
only every man who sits on this side of 
the House, but every man who sits on 
that, carries within his breast a silent 
monitor, which tells him that this con- 
troversy is fast moving to a close. It is 
for the interest of us all that we should 
not keep this Establishment of religion 
in a prolonged agony. Nothing can come 
from that prolongation but an increase 
of pain, an increase of exasperation, and 
a diminution of that temper which now 
happily prevails—a temper which is dis- 
posed to mitigate the adjustment of this 
great question in its details. There may 
also come from that prolongation the 
very evil which the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite made it a charge against 
us that we were labouring to produce, 
but which we think likely to be rather 
the probable consequence of his line of 
argument— namely, the drawing into 
this Irish controversy that English ques- 
tion which we conceive to be wholly dif- 
ferent. We think so, because, although 
in the two countries there may be and 
there are Establishments of religions, we 
never can admit that an Establishment 
which we think, in the main, good and 
efficient for its purposes, is to be re- 
garded as being endangered by the 
course which we may adopt in reference 
to an Establishment which we look upon 
as being inefficient and bad. The day, 
therefore, it seems to me, is rapidly ap- 
proaching when this controversy will 
come to an end, and I feel that I am not 
wrong in appealing to that silent wit- 
ness to the justice of my anticipations 
which I am satisfied exists on both sides 
of the House. Not now are we opening 
this great question. Opened, perhaps, it 
was, when the Parliament which expired 
last year pronounced upon it that em- 
phatic judgment which can never be re- 
called. Opened it was, further, when in 
the months of autumn the discussions 
which were held in every quarter of the 
country turned mainly on the subject of 
the Irish Church. Prosecuted another 
stage it was, when the completed elec- 
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tions discovered to us a manifestation of 
the national verdict more emphatic than, 
with the rarest exceptions, has been wit- 
nessed during the whole of our Parlia- 
mentary history. The good cause was 
further advanced towards its triumphant 
issue when the silent acknowledgment of 
the late Government that they declined 
to contest the question was given by their 
retirement from Office, and their choos- 
ing a less responsible position from 
which to carry on a more desultory war- 
fare against the policy which they had 
in the previous ae unsuccessfully 
attempted to resist. Another blow will 
soon be struck in the same good cause, 
and I will not intercept it one single 
moment more. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 368 ; Noes 
250: Majority 118. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 15th April. 


AYES. 
Acland, T. D. Brassey, T. 
Adair, H. E. Brewer, Dr. 
Agar-Ellis, hn, L.G.F. Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Akroyd, E. Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Allen, W. S. Brinckman, Capt. 
Amcotts, Col. W. C. Brocklehurst, W. C. 
Amory, J. H Brogden, A. 
Anderson, G. Brown, A. H. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Bruce, Lord C, 
Antrobus, E. Bruce, Lord E. 
Armitstead, G. Bruce, rt. hon, H, A. 
Ayrton, A. S. Bryan, G. L. 
Aytoun, R. S. Buller, Sir A. W. 
Backhouse, E. Buller, Sir E. M. 
Bagwell, J. Bulwer, rt. hn. Sir H. L. 
Baines, E. Burke, Viscount 
Baker, R. B. W. Bury, Viscount 
Barclay, A. C. Buxton, C 
Barry, A. H. S. Cadogan, hon. F. W. 
Bass, M. A. Callan, P. 
Baxter, W. E. Campbell, H. 
Bazley, T. Candlish, J. 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 


Beaumont, Capt. F. 
Carington, hon. Cap, W. 


Beaumont, H. F. 


Beaumont, S. A. Carnegie, hon. C. 
Beaumont, W. B. Carter, Mr. Ald. 
Bentall, E. H. Cartwright, W. C. 
Biddulph, M. Castlerosse, Viscount 
Bingham, Lord Cave, T. 

Blake, J. A. Cavendish, Lord F. C. 


Blennerhassett, Sir R. Cavendish, Lord G. 


Bolckow, H. W. F. Chadwick, D, 
Bonham-Carter, J. Chambers, M. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. Chambers, T. 
Bowring, E. A. Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E, 
Brady, J. Cholmeley, Capt. 
Brand, right hon, H. Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Brand, H. R. Clay, J. 

Brassey, H. A. Clement, W. J. 
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Cogan, rt. hn. W, H. F. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Colthurst, Sir G. C. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cowper, rt. hon, W. F. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Crossley, Sir F. 
Dalglish, R. 
Dalrymple, D. 
D’Arcey, M. P. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Davies, R. 
- Davison, J. R, 

Dease, M. O. 
Delahunty, J. 

De La Poer, E. 
Denison, E. 

Denman, hon. G. 

Dent, J. D. 

Devereux, R. J. 
Dickinson, S. S. 
Digby, K. T. 

Dilke, C. W. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dixon, G. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, J. G. 
Downing, M‘C,. 

Dowse, R. 

Duff, M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, F. 

Edwardes, hon. Col. W. 
Edwards, H, 

Egerton, Capt. hon. F. 
Ellice, E. 

Enfield, Viscount 
Ennis, J. J. 

Erskine, Vice-Ad. J. E. 
Esmonde, J 

Ewing, H. E. C. 
Ewing, A. O 

Eykyn, R. 

Fagan, Captain 
Faweett, H. 

Finnie, W. 

FitzGerald, right hon. 

Lord O, A. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hn.J.W. 
Fitzwilliam,hn.C.W.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. H. W. 
Fletcher, 1. 

Foljambe, F.J. S. 
Fordyce, W. D. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fortescue, rt. hon. C. P. 
Fortescue, hon. D. F. 
Fothergill, R. 

Fowler, W. 

French, rt. hon. Col. 
Gavin, Major 

Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, rt. hn, W. E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Gower, Lord R. 
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Goschen, rt. hon. G, J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Graham, W. 
Gray, Sir J. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Greville, Captain 
Greville-Nugent, Col. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grieve, J. J. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grosvenor, Capt. R. W 
Grove, T. F. 
Hadfield, G. 
Hamilton, E. W. T. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, W.G.G. V.V. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, J. D. 
Hartington, Marquess of 
Haviland-Burke, E. 
Hay, Lord J. 
Headlam, rt. hon. T. E. 
Henderson, J. 
Henley, Lord 
Herbert, Li. A. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hoare, Sir H. A. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Holms, J. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, J. 
Hughes, T. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hutt, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Illingworth, A. 
James, H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jessel, G. 
Johnston, A. 
Johnstone, Sir H. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinglake, J. A. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Kirk, W. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
E. H. 
Layard, rt. hon. A. H. 
Lambert, N. G. 
Lancaster, J. 
Lawrence, J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lea, T. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Lee, W. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Lewis, J. D. 
Lloyd, Sir T. D. 
Loch, G. 
Locke, J. 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, rt. hon. R, 
Lush, Dr. 
Lusk, A. 
Lyttelton, hon. C. G. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clean, J. R. 
M‘Clure, 3. 
M‘Combie, W. 
MacEvoy, E, 
Macfie, R. A. 
Mackintosh, E. W. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
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M‘laren, D. 
M‘Mahon, P. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Maitland,SirA, C, R.G. 
Marling, S. S. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, P. W. 
Matheson, A. 
Mathews, H. 

Melly, G. 

Merry, J. 

| Miall, E, 

| Milbank, F. A. 

| Miller, J. 

| Milton, Viscount 

| Mitchell, T. A. 
Moncreiff, rt. hon. J. 
Monk, C. J. 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Moore, C. 





Moore, G. H. 
Morgan, G. O. 
Morley, S. 


Morrison, W. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicol, J. D. 
North, F. 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
| O’Conor, D. M. 
'O’Conor Don, The 
O’ Donoghue, The 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
O’Loghlen, rt. hon, Sir 
Cc. M. 





| Onslow, G. 
O'Reilly, M. W. 

Otway, A. J. 
| Palmer, J. H. 
| Parker, C. 3. 

Parry, L. Jones- 
| Pease, J. 

Peel, A. W. 
Pelham, Lord 
Philips, R. N. 
| Pim, J. 

| Platt, J. 

| Playfair, L. 

Plimsoll, S. 
| Pochin, H. D. 
| Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
| Portman, hon. W. LI. B. 
| Potter, E. 
| Potter, T. B. 
| Power, J. T. 
| Price, W. E. 

Price, W. P. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Rathbone, W. 

Rebow, J. G. 

Reed, C. 

Richard, H. 

Richards, E. M. 
Robertson, D. 

Roden, W. S. 
Rothschild, Brn.L. N. de 
| Rothschild, Brn, M.A. de 
| Rothschild, N. M., de 

| Russell, A. 

| Russell, F. W. 

| Russell, H. 
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Russell, Sir W. 
Rylands, P. 
St. Aubyn, J. 
St. Lawrence, Viscount 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. B. 
Sartoris, E. J. 
Scott, Sir W. 
Seely, C. 
Shaw, R. 
Shaw, W. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Sherlock, D. 
Sherriff, A. C. 
Simeon, Sir J. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Smith, J. B. 
Smith, T. E. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stapleton, J. 
Stepney, Colonel 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stone, W. Hi. 
Strutt, hon. H. 
Stuart, Colonel 
Sullivan, rt. hon. E. 
Sykes, Colonel W. H. 
Synan, E. J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tite, W. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tomline, G. 
Torrens, R. R. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. H. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
‘Trevelyan, G. O. 
Vandeleur, Colonel 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Vivian, Capt.hn.J.C.W. 
Walter, J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Weguelin, C. 
Weguelin, T. M. 
Wells, W. 
West, H. W. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
White, hon. Capt. C. 
White J. 
Whitwell, J. 
Whitworth, T. 
Williams W. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wingfield, Sir C. 
Winterbotham, H.S. P. 
Woods, H 
Young, A. W. 
Young, G. 

TELLERS. 
Glyn, G. G. 
Adam, W. P. 
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Adderley, rt. hn, C. B. 
Allen, Major 
Amphlett, R. P. 
Annesley, bon. Col. H. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, R. 
Assheton, R. 
Bagge, Sir W. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Ball, J. T. 
Barnett, H. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barrow, W. H. 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Benyon, R. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bourke, lon. R, 
Bourne, Colonel 
Briscoe, J. 1. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruen, I. 
Buckley, E. 
Burrell, Sir P. 
Cameron, D. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cave, right hon. S. 


Cecil, Lord E, 1. B. G. 


Chaplin, H. 

Charley, W. T. 

Child, Sir S. 

Clifton, Sir R. J. 
Clive, Col. hon. G, W. 
Clowes, 8S. W. 
Cole, Col. hon. 
Collins, T 
Conolly, 'T’. 
Corbett, Colonel 
Corrance, F. S. 


H. A. 


Corry, rt. hon. Hl. T. L. 


Courtenay, Viscount 
Crichton, Viscount 
Croft, Sir Li, G. D. 
Cross, R. A. 
Cubitt, G. 

Cunliffe, J. C. P. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Dalrymple, C 
Dalway, M. R. 
Damer, Capt. Dawson- 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawson, R. P. 

De Grey, hon. T. 
Denison, C. B. 
Dick, F. 

Dimsdale, R. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 


Dowdeswell, W. E. 

Duncombe, hon. Col. 

Dyott, Colonel R. 

Eastwick, E. B. 

Eaton, H. W. 

Egerton, hon. A, F. 

Egerton, E. C. 

Egerton, Sir P. G. 

Egerton, hon. W. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, G. 

Elphinstone, Sir J.D.H. 

Fellowes, E. 

Fielden, J. 

Figgins, J. 

Finch, G. H. 

Floyer, J. 

Forde, Colonel 

Forester, rt. hon. Gus. 

Fowler, R. N, 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 

Galway, Viscount 

Garlies, Lord 

Gilpin, Colonel 

Goldney, G. 

Gooch, Sir D. 

Gore, J. R. 0. 

Gore, W. R. O. 

Grant, Colonel hon. J. 

Graves, S. R. 

Gray, Lieut.-Col. 

Greaves, E, 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Guest, A. E. 

Gurney, rt. hon. R. 

Gwyn, 

Hambro, C. T. 

Hamilton, Lord C, 

Hamilton, Lord G 

Liamilton, I. 'T. 

Hamilton, Marquess of 

llardy, rt. hon. G. 

Hardy, J. 

Hardy, J. 8S. 

llay, Sir J. C. D. 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 

Henniker - Major, hon. 
J. M. 

Henry, J. S. 

Herbert, rt. hn. Gen. P. 

Hermon, E. 

Hervey, Lord A. Hl. C. 

Hesketh, Sir T. G. 

Heygate, Sir F. W. 

Hick, J. 

llildyard, T. B. T. 

Hill, A. S, 

Hoare, P. M. 

Hodgson, W. N 

Holford, R. 8. 

Holmesdale, Viscount 

Holt, J. M. 

Hood, Captain hon, A. 
W. A. N. 

Hope, A. J. B, B. 





Howes, E. 

Hunt, right hn. G. W. 
Hutton, J. ox 
Ingram, H. F, M. 
Sane, R, W. 
Jenkinson, SirG_ S. 
Jervis, Colonel 
Johnston, W. 

Jones, J. 

Kavanagh, A. M. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Keown, W. 

Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knox, hon, Colonel S. 
Lacon, Sir E. I. K. 
Laird, J. 


Langton, W. H. P. G. 


Laslett, W. 

Lefroy, A. 

Legh, W. J. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord H, G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Liddell, hon. Hl. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. C. 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Lopes, H. C. 

Lopes, Sir M, 
Lowther, Colonel 
Lowther, J. 
Lowther, W. 
Manners, Lord G. J. 


Manners, rt. hon. Ld. J. 


Maxwell, W. H. 
Meller, Colonel 
Mellor, T. W 
Meyrick, T. 

Milles, hon. G. W. 
Mills, C. H. 
Mitford, W. T. 


Montagu, rt. hn.LordR. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 


Morgan, C. O. 
Morgan, Hon. Major 


Mowbray, Rt. Hn. J. R. 


Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
North, Colonel 


Northcote, right hon. 


Sir S. H. 
O’Neill, hon. E. 
Paget, R. H. 


Pakington, rt, hn. Sir J. 


Palk, Sir L. 

Palmer, Sir R. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten. rt. hn. Col. W. 
Peek, H. W. 

Pell, A 

Pemberton, E. L. 
Perey, Earl 
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Phipps, C. P. 

Powell, W. 

Raikes, H. C. 

Read, C. S. 

Ridley, M. W. 

Round, J. 

Royston, Viscount 

Sandon, Viscount 

Saunderson, E. 

Selater-Booth, G. 

Scott, Lord Hi. J. M.D, 

Scourfield, J. 1. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J, 

Seymour, G. H. 

Shirley, S. E. 

Sidebottom, J. 

Simonds, W. B. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, F. C. 

Smith, R. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smith, W. H. 

Somerset, Colonel 

Stanley, Lord 

Stanley, hon. F. 

Starkie, J. P. C. 

Stopford, S. G. 

Stronge, Sir J. M. 

Sturt, H. G. 

Sturt, Lieut.-Col. N. 

Sykes, C 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 

Thynne, Lord U1. F. 

Tipping, W 

Tollemache, J. 

Trevor, Lord A. E. H. 

Turner, C. 

Turnor, E, 

Vance, J. 

Verner, FE, W. 

Verner, W. 

Vickers, S. 

Walpole, hon, F. 

Walpole, rt. hon. 8. I 

Walsh, hon. A. 

Waterhouse, S. 

Welby, W. E. 

Wethered, T. O. 

Wheelhouse, W. S. J. 

Whitmore, H. 

Williams, C. H. 

Williams, F. M. 

Wilmot, H. 

Wise, H. C. 

Winn, R. 

Wynn, C. W. W. 

Wynn, Sir W. W. 


TELLERS. 
Noel, Hon. G. J. 
Dyke, W. H. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock, 


till Thursday, Ist April. 
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